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PREFACE 


All  life  and  achievement  is  evolution;  present  wisdom  comes  from  past 
experience,  and  present  commercial  prosperity  has  come  only  from  past  exertion 
and  suffering.  The  deeds  and  motives  of  the  men  that  have  gone  before  have 
been  instrumental  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  later  communities  and  states.  The 
development  of  a new  country  was  at  once  a task  and  a privilege.  It  required 
great  courage,  sacrifice  and  privation.  Compare  the  present  conditions  of  the 
residents  of  Butler  county  with  what  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago.  From 
a trackless  wilderness  it  has  come  to  be  a center  of  prosperity  and  civilization,  with 
millions  of  wealth,  with  systems  of  intersecting  railways,  grand  educational 
institutions,  marvelous  industries  and  immense  agricultural  productions.  Can 
any  thinking  person  be  insensible  to  the  fascination  of  the  study  which  discloses 
the  incentives,  hopes,  aspirations  and  efforts  of  the  early  pioneers  who  so  strongly 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  reared  the  magnificent  prosperity  of  later 
days.  To  perpetuate  the  story  of  these  people,  and  to  trace  and  record  the  social, 
political  and  industrial  progress  of  the  community  from  its  first  inception,  is  the 
function  of  the  local  historian.  A sincere  purpose  to  preserve  facts  and  personal 
memoirs  that  are  deserving  of  preservation,  and  which  unite  the  present  to  the 
past,  is  the  motive  for  the  present  publication.  The  work  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  a corps  of  able  writers,  who  have,  after  much  patient  study  and  research,  pro- 
duced here  the  most  complete  history  of  Butler  county  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
A specially  valuable  and  interesting  department  is  that  one  devoted  to  sketches 
of  deceased  citizens  or  natives  of  this  county  whose  records  deserve  perpetuation 
because  of  their  worth,  effort  and  accomplishment.  The  publishers  desire  to 
extend  their  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  who  have  so  faithfully  labored  to  this  end. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  citizens  of  Butler  county  for  the  uniform  kindness 
with  which  they  have  regarded  this  undertaking  and  for  their  many  services 
rendered  in  the  gaining  of  necessary  information. 

In  placing  the  “Centennial  History  of  Butler  County,  Ohio,”  before  the 
citizens,  the  publishers  can  conscientiously  claim  that  they  have  carried  out  the 
plan  as  outlined  in  the  prospectus.  Every  biographical  sketch  in  the  work  has  been 
submitted  to  the  party  interested  for  correction,  and  therefore  any  error  of  fact, 
if  there  be  any,  is  solely  due  to  the  person  for  whom  the  sketch  was  prepared. 
Confident  that  our  efforts  to  please  will  fully  meet  the  approbation  of  the  public, 
we  are, 

Respectfully, 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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CHAPTER  I 


* 


EARLY  CONDITIONS. 


More  than  a hundred  years  elapsed  after 
Christopher  Columbus  had  discovered  the 
Western  continent  before  any  permanent 
settlement  was  made  in  North  America. 
The  first  was  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  1607, 
by  the  English,  apd  in  the  following  year 
the  French  founded  their  first  colony  in 
Canada.  For  a number  of  years  the  English 
confined  their  settlements  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  gradually  the  French  extended 
theirs  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the 
lakes. 

No  man  ever  explored  the  western  coun- 
try until  1673,  when  Marquette,  a French 
missionary,  went  from  Mackinaw,  at  which 
place  his  countrymen  had  established  a post, 
two  years  previous.  He  explored  the  coun- 
try by  the  way  of  the  Arkansas  river  to  the 
Mississippi.  Being  satisfied  that  the  last- 
named  river  discharged  itself  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  pro- 
ceed further,  but  returned  to  Lake  Michigan, 
where  he  resided  among  the  Indians  until 
his  death,  in  1675. 

In  1680  La  Salle,  who  commanded  a fort 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  built  a vessel 

upon  Lake  Erie  which  he  named  the  “Grif- 
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fin,”  and  having  sailed  over  half  way  along 
its  south  coast,  disembarked,  sending  back 
the  vessel,  which  was  never  heard  of  after- 
ward. By  marches  southward,  his  party 
struck  the  headwaters  of  the  Great  Miami 
•river,  passing  down  this  stream  to  the  Ohio 
river;  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  which  he 
descended  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
there  took  passage  to  France.  Subsequently 
he  returned,  and  while  ascending  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
own  party.  Father  Hennepin,  a missionary, 
accompanied  La  Salle  in  his  voyage.  The 
French  made  several  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  In 
T735  one  was  made  at  Vincennes,,  on  the 
Wabash. 

Subsequently,  in  the  same  year,  a num- 
ber of  persons  of  note  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  also  in  England,  formed,  an  as- 
sociation and  obtained  a grant  from  the 
crown  of  England  for  six  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  together 
with  very  extended  privileges  as  a 
trading  company,  which  assured  them 
an  almost  entire  monopoly  of  the  traf- 
fic with  the  Indians.  This  company  soon 
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commenced  operations,  by  sending  out  sur- 
veyors and  traders,  by  some  of  whom  a post 
was  established  on  one  of  the  branches  o 
the  Great  Miami  river,  the  first  known 
establishment  made  by  white  men  within 
the  present  bounds  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  This 
fort  was  taken,  in  1752,  by  the  French,  who 
carried  the  traders  prisoners  to  Presque 
Isle,  now  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  which 
place  they  had,  shortly  before  that  time, 
built  a fort. 

In  this  same  year  the  governor  general 
of  Canada  sent  a party  to  deposit  medals  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  other  important 
places  in  the  disputed  territory,  asserting 
the  right  of  the  king  of  France  to  all  the 
, country  watered  by  the  river  Ohio  and  its 
branches. 

In  t 753  George  Washington  was  sent 
by  Governor  Dinwiddie,  with  a letter  to  the 
French  commandant,  remonstrating  against 
their  proceedings,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The 
French  disregarded  the  remonstrance,  and 
in  1754  built  Fort  Du  Quesne,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers,  where  Pittsburg  now  stands.  The 
war  between  France  and  England  then  en- 
sued ; the  French  evacuated  Fort  Du  Quesne 
in  1758:  and  in  1763,  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace!  France  surrendered  Canada  and  re- 
nounced all  her  claims  to  any  part  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Between  the  peace  of  1763  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Revolution  the 
settlements  were  extended  across  the  moun- 
tains, into  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  but  none  were  made  north  of 
Ohio.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  questions  were  started  with  regard  to 
the  unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  the 


different  colonies  and  in  consequence  of  the 
different  views  of  tbe  subject  taken  by  con- 
gress, and  by  the  government  of  Virginia, 
the  legislature  of  that  state  passed  a law  to 
prevent  settlements  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  Ohio  river,  in  order  to  obviate  any  diffi- 
culties or  jealousies  that  might  arise  before 
the  question  was  finally  determined. 

In  1785  and  1786  Virginia  and  the  other 
colonies  relinquished  their  claims  to  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  1787  the  Northwest 
territory  was  organized,  and  then  began  in 
earnest'  the  settling  of  the  territory.  At 
Marietta  a settlement  was  made  on  April 
7,  1 788.  and  a fort  was  built  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  settlers.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair 
was  appointed  governor  in  September,  1788. 
About  this  time  Judge  Symmes  established 
a settlement  at  North  Bend,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  Cincinnati  was  settled.  The 
Indians  were  now  becoming  restive  under 
the  apparent  determination  of  the  whites  to 
make  large  and  permanent  settlements  in  the 
territory,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  national 
government  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
and  protect  the  inhabitants  from  a merciless 
warfare.  Forts  were  erected  and  attempts 
were  made,  first  by  treaty  and  afterward  by 
military  expedition,  to  secure  peace.  All 
proved  unsuccessful  until  General  Wayne  s 
victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  In- 
dians at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  in 
August,  1794.  On  August  3,  1795.  he  con- 
cluded a treaty  of  peace  at  Greenville  and 
thereby  opened  up  the  territory  to  the  bless- 
ings  of  civilization. 

The  first  printed  notice  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Miami  rivers  will  be  found 
in  the  explorations  made  by  Captain 
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Thomas  Hutchins,  of  the  British  army,  be- 
tween 1764  and  1775,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1788.  Captain  Hutchins  says  that 
“The  Little  Miami  is  too  small  to  navigate 
with  bateaux;  its  high  banks  and  gentle  cur- 
rent ^prevent  its  much  overflowing  the  sur- 
rounding lands  in  freshets.  But  the  Great 
Miami  river,  or  Rocky  river,  has  a very 
strong  channel,  a swift  stream,  but  no  falls. 
It  has  several  large  branches,  and  is  navi- 
gable with  boats  a great  way  up.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  was  the 
first  white  male  settler  hereabouts.  In  a 
graveyard  on  the  farm  of  Peter  W.  Shep- 
herd, of  Liberty  township,  there  are  two 
stones  bearing  these  inscriptions : 

DAVID  GREGORY, 

Died  July  9,  1802, 

AGED  34  YEABS. 

Here  lies  the  man  never  known  to  falter, 

When  sickness  and  death  drew  on  the  halter. 
But,  like  the  Samaritan  by  the  Divine, 

He  poured  in  the  balsam,  the  oil  and  the  wine. 


MARGARET,  Wife  of 
David  Gregory. 

Died  August  12,  1821, 

AGED  66  YEARS. 

Here  lies  the  woman,  the  first  save  one, 

Who  settled  on  the  Miami  above  Fort  Hamilton. 
Her  table  was  spread  and  that  of  the  best. 

And  Anthony  Wayne  was  often  her  guest. 

Here  the  intimation  is  plain  enough  that 
there  was  but  one  white  woman  in  this  val- 
ley before  Mrs.  Gregory.  The  late  Ben- 
jamin Sweet,  of  Liberty  township,  whose 
parents  brought  him  to  Butler  county 
in  the  year  1813,  stated  that  he  remembered 
that  there  was  a Mrs.  Potter,  who  was  in 
the  early  days  acknowledged  as  thef  first 
white  woman.  Whether  her  husband  was 
the  first  white  man  is  not  certain.  Probably 
Mr.  Gregpry  was  not  the  first,  for  by  a com- 


parison of  the  ages  of  himself  and  wife  it 
will  appear  that  she  was  thirteen  years  his 
senior.  Had  he  lived  until  the  time  of  her 
death  in  1821  he  would  have  been  but  fifty- 
three  years  old  while  she  was  then  sixty-six. 

After  a lodgment  had  been  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  the  attention 
of  the  pioneers  was  turned  in  this  direction. 
This  was  due  to  two  causes.  First,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land  and  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try. Second,  that  the  region  between  the 
Ohio  and  Big  Miami  was  a comparatively 
quiet  one  as  regarded  Indian  depredations 
or  warlike  sallies.  Kentucky  was  too  near, 
and  the  Indians  on  this  side  were  too  close 
to  the  adventurous  fighters  like  Boone  and 
Kenton  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  They 
preferred  to  get  farther  back  from  the  line, 
and  there  meet  their  enemies,  as  is  evident 
from  the  locations  of  Harmar’s,  St.  Clair’s 
and  Wayne’s  battlefields.  The  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Miami  region  was  by  Major 
Benjamin  Stites,  of  New  Jersey,  just  above 
Cincinnati,  in  1778;  the  second  was  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year;  and  the  third  in 
1790  by  Judge  John  Cleves  Symmes.  The 
headquarters  of  the  last  settlement  was  at 
North  Bend,  which  it  was  intended  should 
be  the  principal  city  of  the  Miami  purchase. 
Every  school  boy  knows  how  this  plan  was 
changed,  through  the  commandant  at  North 
Bend  becoming  smitten  by  a 'fair  dame  at 
Fort  Washington,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  North  Bend  military  post  was  aban- 
doned. 

There  was  at  that  time  a blockhouse  near 
where  Carthage  is  now.  John  Reily,  who 
had  taught  school  at  Fort  Washington,  and 
who  was  the  first  schoolmaster  in  the  terri- 
tory, started  with  a companion  to  come  to 
Hamilton.  When  near  Carthage  they  were 
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fired  upon  by  Indians  in  ambush.  Reily  s 
comrade  was  killed,  and  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  This  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  last  white  slain  by  the  Indians  in  this 

vicinity.  . A 

Between  Harmar's  defeat  in  1790  and 
Wayne’s  success  in  1793,  the  Miami  valley 
was  not  regarded  as  desirable  ground  for 
settlement.  No  Indian  incursions  of  mo- 
ment occurred;  but  St.  Clair’s  defeat  had 
created  apprehension,  and  settlers  were  slow 
in  coming  hither.  After  Wayne’s  victory, 
and  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  which  broke 
the  Indian  power,  emigrants  came  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  valley  began  to  put  on  the 
tokens  of  civilization.  Many  who  had  gone 
to  Kentucky  moved  here,  of  whom  one 
was  the  late  William  Shafor,  of  Middle- 
town.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who  received 
discharges  remained  here,  and  married,  and 
the  increase  through  such  unions  helped 
rapidly  populate  the  valley.  The  class  of 
emigrants  who  came  from  the  eastern  states 
was  of  excellent  stock,  industrious  of  habit 
and  moral  of  tone,  as  the  times  went,  so  that 
society  quickly  assumed  a favorable  condi- 
tion. The  change  from  a state  of  alarm 
and  uncertainty  to  one  of  security  and  order 
was  rapid  and  thorough. 

Qn  April  30,  1802,  congress  passed  a 
law  enabling  the  formation  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  by  an  act  of  February  19,  1803, 
the  state  was  formally  recognized  by  con- 
gress. The  first  legislature  of  Ohio,  which 
met  on  the  3d  day  of  March.  1803,  enacted 
such  laws  as  seemed  most  needed  by  the 
people.  They  organized,  by  a special  act, 
eight  new  counties  on  March  24,  1803,  as 
follows:  Butler.  Columbiana,  Franklin, 

Gallia,  Greene,  Montgomery,  Scioto  and 
Warren.  The  state  previous  to  this  date 


had  suffered  much  for  the  want  of  organiza- 
tion into  counties.  Governor  St.  Clair  had 
on  every  occasion  ■ arbitrarily  refused  the 
creation  of  these  new  counties,  and  he  had 
the  power  to  prevent  it.  In  1804  Highland 
and  Muskingum  counties  were  organized 
These  new  counties  were  all  well  populated 
at  the  date  of  this  creation,  considering  the 
great  distance  from  the  older  states;  mills 
were  built,  bridges  erected,  and  roads  cut 
through  dense  forests. 

A few  general  remarks  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  at  this  period 
seem  appropriate.  The  presiding  judge  and 
the  lawyers  traveled  their  circuits.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  shiretown,  the  judges 
and  lawyers  were  generally  thrown  together 
in  one  room  in  a log  tavern,  and  slept  under 
the  same  roof,  and  some  of  them  very 
near  it.  Their  food  was  generally  prepared 
out  doors;  and  frequently  the  court  house 
was  a log  cabin  in  the  woods,  without  a flooi . 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a constable 
with  a grand  jury  sitting  under  a tree,  ward- 
ing off  the  spectators,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  hearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses; 
another  constable  was  guarding  a petit  jury 
under  some  other  tree,  while  they  were  de- 
liberating upon  their  verdict.  The  people 
were  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot;  the 
farmer  kept  many  dogs  to  guard  his  sheep, 
hogs  and  fowls.  Hogs  became  numerous 
in  the  woods,  many  of  whom  became  wild 
and  rapidly  multiplied.  When  the  war  of 
1812  broke  out  the  hogs  were  killed  and  sold 
to  the  government  for  its  soldiers.  Horses 
and  cattle  increased  rapidly,  then  the  people 
began  to  drive  them  over  the  mountains  to 
the  western  markets. 

The  settlers  lived  in  log  houses,  raised 
corn  for  bread  and  domestic  fowls  for  the 
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table;  they  wore  moccasins  and  shoes  made 
of  deer  skins,  which  material  was  also  used 
for  hunting  shirts  and  pantaloons.  Dressed 
in  this  fashion  and  equipped  with  a rifle  and 
large  knife,  the  men  pursued  their  daily  vo- 
cations. 

Butler  county  comprises  about  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  square  miles  and  contains 
thirteen  townships.  By  the  following  de- 
crees of  court  five  townships  were  laid  out. 

At  a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  holden  at  Ham- 
ilton, in  the  County  of  Butler,  on  Tuesday,  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  1803,  before  James  Dunn,  John 
Greer,  and  John  Kitchel,  esquires,  Associate 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county 
aforesaid,  pursuant  to  the  statute  entitled  *an  act 
to  regulate  the  election  of  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  for  other  purposes,’  ordered  that  the  following 
townships  be  laid  out:  Fairfield  township,  Lib- 

erty township,  Lemon  township,  St.  Clair  town- 
ship, Ross  township. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  but 
five  townships  in  Butler  county  in  1803,  and 
so  they  remained  until  December  2.  1805. 
Fairfield,  as  it  now  is,  embraced  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  wards  of  Hamilton  ; Lemon 
embraced  Madison ; Liberty  embraced 
Union:  St.  Clair  embraced  Wayne,  Milford, 
Reilv,  Hanover  and  Oxford,  and  Ross  em- 
braced Morgan. 

Wayne  and  Milford  were  made  town- 
ships December  2,  1805,  and  their  territory 
was  taken  from  St.  Clair;  Reily  was  created 
from  St.  Clair,  December  8,  1807,  and 
named  for  John  Reily ; Madison  was  erected 
from  Lemon,  May  7,  1810;  Morgan  was 
taken  from  Ross,  March  4,  1811;  Oxford 
from  Milford,  August  5,  1811;  Hanover 
from  Reily  and  St.  Clair,  December  2,  1811 ; 
and  last,  Union  was  taken  from  Liberty  in 
1823. 

The  first  tax  levy  was  made  for  Butler  . 
county  in  1804.  and  was  collected  in  1805. 


The  duplicate  embraces  twelve  pages  of 
foolscap,  bound  in  paper  back  and  carefully 
stitched  together.  The  duplicate  of  1805  was 
the  first  duplicate  ever  made  in  the  county. 
It  was  prepared  by  John  Reily,  whose  bold, 
old-fashioned  clerical  characters,  traced  in 
honest  black  ink,  are  today,  after  a lapse  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years  of  exposure, 
clearer  and  more  distinct  than  many  of  the 
county  records  not  one-third  so  old.  Mr. 
Reily  had  a partiality  for  only  the  best  qual- 
ity of  paper  for  his  records,  and  a strong  de- 
testation for  any  but  the  purest  and  most 
enduring  writing  fluids.  The  result  is 
that  the  records  of  John  Reily, — in  the 
clerk’s  office,  auditor’s  office  and  commis- 
sioners’ minutes. — from  1804  to  his  retire- 
ment. are  as  clear  and  readable  today  as 
when  first  written. 

The  duplicate  for  the  year  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
and  not  by  townships.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  township  boundaries  were  not 
clearly  divided;  and  another,  that  the  list 
of  land  owners  was  not  large.  On  the  back 
of  the  duplicate,  in  the  bold  handwriting  of 
John  Reily,  is  this  endorsement:  “A  Dupli- 
cate of  Taxes  on  Land  for  the  Year  1805. 
Amounting  to  Dolls.  $871.64.2.”  The  du- 
plicate was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
part  containing  the  registry  of  non-resident 
land  owners,  and  the  second  part  the  registry 
of  those  who  were  in  possession.  Of  land 
owners  the  duplicate  shows : Non-residents, 
64,  owning  29,727  acres;  residents,  310, 
owning  87,398  acres;  total,  374,  owning 
117,125  acres. 

Among  the  largest  non-resident  land- 
owners  were  Elias  Boudinot,  after  whom 
Boudinot  street,  now  called  Park  ave- 
nue. in  the  first  ward  of  Hamilton, 
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was  named,  who  held  i,994  acres  m 
sections  13,  T4.  20  21  and  25,  m 

Lemon  township;  Elijah  Brush,  1,0  5 
acres  in  sections  8,  9,  16  and  17,  Lemon 
township;  John  N.  Cummins,  1,240  acres  m 
Fairfield;  William  H.  Harrison,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  States,  640  acres, 
all  of  section  33,  Union  township;  Henry 
Ray,  1,895  acres  in  St.  Clair  township  ; Ben- 
jamin Scudder,  who  held  640  acres  in  sec- 
tions 27  and  33  in  Liberty  township,  which 
is  still  held  in  great  part  by  his  heirs ; John 
Cleve  Symmes,  640  acres  in  Fairfield;  Jona- 
than Dayton,  2,130  acres  in  Liberty  and 
Fairfield. 

Of  resident  land  owners,  David  Beatty 
held  885  acres  in  Fairfield  and  Hanover; 
Daniel  Doty,  295  in  Lemon ; Samuel  Dickey, 
of  Prairie,  400  acres,  and  Samuel  Dickey, 
of  Elk  Creek,  370  acres;  Ralph  W.  Hunt,  of 
Lemon,  held  2,600  acres  in  Lemon;  Mat- 
thew Hueston,  father-in-law  of  Robert 
Harper,  held  1,543  acres  in  Fairfield; 
Thomas  Kyle  held  section  28,  Lemon  town- 
ship; Solomon  Line  held  834  acres  in  Fair- 
field  ; Enos  Potter  held  640  acres  in  sections 
23  and  27,  Lemon;  Celadon  Symmes  held 
4,631  acres  in  Fairfield,  and  Joel  Williams 
held  2,505  acres  in  St.  Clair  and  Ross. 

Land  at  that  time  was  divided  for  taxa- 
tion into  three  grades.  What  was  called 
first  quality  \^as  taxed  one  dollar  per  one 
hundred  acres;  second  quality,  seventy-five 
cents  per  one  hundred  acres,  and  third  qual- 
ity, fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  acres.  There 
was  of  the  first  quality,  21,914  acres;  second 
quality,  78,709  acres;  third  quality,  16,502 
acres;  total,  117,125  acres,  and  the  total 
taxes  assessed  on  this  land  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $871.64.2. 

The  smallest  tax  on  the  duplicate  is  as- 


sessed  against  John  Reily,  who  was  no  land- 
grabber,  but  held  a few  lots  m Hamilton, 
Williamsburg,  Cincinnati  and  Deerfield. 
His  lots  in  Hamilton  embraced  one  acre  of 
ground,  and  is  the  property  formerly  occu- 
pied in  part  by  Colonel  Campbell  as  a resi- 
dence, and  the  entire  tax  on  all  of  Mr. 
Reily’s  property  for  1805  was  two  cents  and 
seven  mills.  The  largest  resident  taxpayer 
was  Celadon  Symmes,  $21.67.9;  after  him, 
Joel  Williams,  $18.64,  then  Samuel  Dick 
$18.07  on  3,703  acres  in  what  is  now  Ross; 
next,  John  N.  Cummins,  $15.81. 


topography  of  butler  county. 

BY  8.  8.  DABLiING. 

Originally  Butler  county  contained  four 
hundred  and  eighty  square  miles.  After  its 
line  was  straightened  on  the  south  between 
Butler  and  Hamilton  counties,  and  a strip 
taken  from  the  northern  part  and  added  to 
Warren  county,  reduced  its  size  to  a consid- 
erable extent.  At  the  present  time  it  em- 
braces a territory  twenty-five  miles  east  and 
west,  by  nineteen  miles  north  and  south,  its 
average  limits  being  not  far  from  twenty- 
four  and  one-half  miles  by  eighteen.  This 
land  lies  in  the  valley  formed  by  the  diver- 
gence of  .the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers. 
It  presents  many  interesting  topographical 
features.  There  was  at  some  time  in  the  un- 
recorded past  a terrific  struggle  of  natural 
forces  in  this  valley.  During  the  period  of 
glacial  action,  the  ice  mountains  wound  their 
slow  course,  and  cut  a path  on  their  way  to 
the  seat.  The  evidences  of  this  are  abund- 
ant, and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  outcroppings 
on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  streams  which 
find  their  outlet  in  the  Great  Miami  river. 

The  average  breadth  of  this  valley  is 
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twelve  miles.  The  eastern  divide  skirts  the 
borders  of  Warren  and  Hamilton  counties; 
the  western  divide  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  eastern,  beginning  with  the  high  lands 
of  Montgomery  county,  and  attaining  its 
greatest  elevation  toward  the  north.  The 
boundaries  of  this  valley  are  sharply  defined, 
and  can  be  easily  traced  by  the  unassisted 
eye.  This  fact  will  recur  to  any  one,  who, 
from  the  crest  along  which  the  Big 
Four  Railroad  passes,  has  cast  a 
glance  westwardly,  or  who,  from  the  height 
between  Millville  and  Darrtown,  has  looked 
eastward  to  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
Ohio  and  Little  Miami  rivers  from  the 
Great  Miami  valley.  A view  from  either  of 
these  vantage  points  is  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  In  spring  the  verdure  is  refresh- 
ing in  its  tints,  the  slopes  have  enough  of 
forest  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a dead 
landscape,  while  the  fields  of  starting  grain, 
to  use  a rounded  period  of  Edward  Everett, 
“appear  as  if  nature  had  spread  a carpet  fit 
to  be  pressed  by  the  footsteps  of  her  de- 
scending God.”  If  one  seeks  natural  beau- 
ties he  has  not  far  to  go,  and  yet  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  most  people  have  given 
scarcely  a thought  to  the  riches  of  beauty 
so  lavishly  spread  around  them.  If  one 
will  take  his  stand  on  a summer  evening  on 
the  hills  southeast  of  Hamilton,  looking  over 
the  valley  toward  Port  Union,  and  survey  its 
fields  of  ripening  grain,  he  will  see  a picture 
such  as  no  artist  could  transfer  to  canvas. 
On  the  road  between  Hamilton  and  Middle- 
town.  on  the  east  side  of  the  Miami  river, 
there  are  several  points  of  observation  from 
which  the  prospect  is  equally  beautiful. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  views 
near  the  residences  of  the  late  Philip 
Hughes  and  Peter  Shafor,  looking  west- 


ward, or  from  Kennedy’s  farm,  about  two 
miles  from  Hamilton,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  The  traveler  by  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Indianapolis  Railroad  to  Ox- 
ford, if  observant,  will,  just  before  arriving 
at  McGonigle’s  Station,  catch  a swift 
glimpse  of  the  peaceful  vale  in  which  Mill- 
ville rests  like  a gem  in  a setting  of  rare 
excellence. 

From  the  heights  around  Oxford  the 
forest  and  the  cleared  upland  rise  and  swell 
or  fall  away  in  graceful  undulations  that  fill 
the  eye  and  the  heart  with  a sense  of  grace- 
ful beauty  and  perpetual  delight.  If  the  old 
saying  be  true,  that  “an  undevout  astrono- 
mer is  mad,”  then  it  will  be  equally  true  to 
assert  that  he  who  has  lived  among  such 
beauties  and  has  been  unobservant,  is  un- 
worthy the  gifts  so  freely  spread  before  him. 
If  the  reader  will  consult  the  map  of  Butler 
county  he  will  see  that  the  Miami  river  be- 
gins its  course  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
border,  and  thence  cuts  diagonally  through, 
leaving  the  county  at  its  southwestern  bor- 
der. As  the  crow  flies  this  distance  is  thirty 
miles,  but  in  the  meanderings  of  the  river 
it  is  probably  forty -five  to  fifty  miles.  A 
glance  at  the  general  lay  of  the  land  within 
this  valley  shows  it  to  be  in  harmony  with, 
the  general  pitch  of  the  surface  south  of  the 
great  divide  which  separates  the  waters  that 
flow  into  the  lakes,  and  thence  to  the  north 
Atlantic  ocean,  from  those  waters  which  seek 
the  warmer  clime  of  the  south,  and  thence 
flow  northward  through  that  greatest  of  all 
rivers,  the  Gulf  stream,  to  again  meet  after 
a long  separation.  The  observer  will  also 
note  that  the  courses  of  all  streams  flowing 
into  the  Great  Miami  is  from  northwest  to 
southeast  on  the  westward  side  of  the  river. 
This  direction  is  likewise  in  conformity  with 
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the  slope  of  the  country,  but  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  we  find  an  anomalous  hydro- 
graphic  condition.  While  on  the  westward 
side  Cotton  Run,  Seven-Mile,  Four-Mile, 
Indian  creek,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Miami  flow  in  a natural  course,  the  largest 
tributary  on  the  eastward  side  within  Butler 
-county,  in  defiance  of  all  natural  laws,  ap- 
pears to  run  up  hill.  Gregory’s  creek  has 
its  sources  in  the  lands  of  Union  township, 
and  thence  flows  northwestwardly  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Miami  near  Lesourdsville.  So 
also  Pleasant  run,  which  has  its  source  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Hamilton  county,  makes 
what  is  apparently  an  up-hill  detour,  and 
finds  its  way  into  the  Miami  at  a point  nearly 
abreast  at  Symmes  Comer.  One  who  never 
followed  the  course  of  these  two  streams, 
save  on  the  map,  would  be  at  a loss  to  ac- 
count for  this  strange  contravention  of  phys- 
ical laws,  but  a following  of  the  streams 
themselves  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
seeming  contradiction.  Gregory’s  creek  and 
Pleasant  run  both  pass  through  gorges  and 
ruts  scooped  out  for  them  bv  glaciers  that 
must  have  separated  from  the  main  ice 
mountain  as  it  moved  down  the  valley. 
These  smaller  glaciers  being  less  powerful 
than  the  parent  glacier  were  compelled  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  character  of  the  land 
over  which  they  passed,  while  the  larger 
glacier,  by  its  great  weight,  was  able  to 
carve  its  way  in  the  general  direction  which 
is  shown  on  the  westward  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  eastward  side  the  adventurers  cast 
adrift  were  compelled  by  their  weakness  to 
pick  out  the  softest  and  easiest  road  in  their 
journey  to  the  Ohio  valley. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  theory  could 
be  abundantly  demonstrated  did  space  per- 
mit, but  it  is  merely  alluded  to  here  for  the 


purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  to  a phys- 
ical curiosity  which  has  few  parallels. 

Within  the  memory  of  people  living, 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  both  the 
climatology  and  the  physical  features  of  the 
county.  In  the  course  of  the  river  there 
have  been  changes  within  the  recollection  of 
people  who  belong  to  the  present  generation. 
The  Miami  and  Erie  canal  was  begun  in 
1825,  and  so  late  as  1845  Hamilton  shippers 
to  Cincinnati  by  canal  relate  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  horses  to  flounder 
from  the  towpath  breast  deep  into  a lake 
which  covered  most  of  the  ground  which  lies 
east  of  the  old  Chase  farm,  now  owned  by 
Dr.  Thad.  Reamy,  near  Jones’s  Station. 
Drainage,  both  natural  and  artificial,  has  re- 
claimed all  this  waste  land  and  made  it  as 
valuable  a tract  as  there  is  in  the  county. 
With  regard  to  the  river,  the  number  of  its 
tributaries,  and  the  immense  rain-fall  at  its 
sources,  make  it  a stream  remarkable  for  the 
suddenness  of  its  floods,  its  volume  of  water, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  changes  in  course. 
The  cut-off  above  Hamilton,  which  took 
place  in  1805,  and  the  flood  of  1866,  which 
swept  away  the  old  Hamilton  bridge,  and 
that  of  1898,  which  destroyed  the  Columbian 
bridge,  are  in  vivid  recollection.  Those 
floods  carried  several  thousand  acres  of  valu- 
able land  from  its  owners,  and  in  some  in- 
stances worked  almost  financial  ruin.  This 
was  notably  the  case  at  the  bend  of  the  river, 
where  the  Alston  farm  is  situated,  also  below 
Middletown  on  the  Dr.  J.  L.  Thornton  farm. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  from  the  testimony 
of  old  residents,  whether  the  floods  of  the 
present  generation  equal  in  volume  or  in  de- 
structiveness those  which  were  common  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
certain  that  they  are  not  so  regular  in  their 
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return,  and  can  not  be  so  surely  counted 
upon. 

Hamilton  between  the  years  1810  and 
1825  did  a large  trade  with  New  Orleans  and 
with  the  Indian  Territory.  That  trade  was 
carried  on  by  flatboats,  some  of  which  were 
built  on  the  banks  of  Four-Mile  creek,  near 
Oxford,  and  were  there  loaded  with  provis- 
ions suitable  for  the  southern  markets,  and 
the  flood  never  failed  to  come  and  bear  them 
along  their  way. 

There  is  not  such  certainty  in  the  returns 
of  these  freshets  now,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  establish  a trade  on  the  chance 
of  such  conditions  as  made  those  ventures 
at  that  time  perfectly  sound  from  a business 
point  of  view.  It  would  appear  as  if  rain- 
falls and  snow-falls  were  greater  in  those 
earlier  days  than  now.  Whether  this  change 
is  due  to  the  denudation  of  the  valley  by  cut- 
ting off  the  timber,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
profitable  to  take  time  in  inquiry.  It  is  prob- 
able. however,  that  as  the  land  became  clearer 
and  broken  up  in  settlement  that  the  rain  and 
snow  falls  are  now  absorbed,  where  for- 
merly they  ran  to  the  river,  and  that  thus, 
instead  of  the  annual  average  of  rain  being 
less  than  it  once  was,  we  are  misled  by  its 
effect,  being  less  apparent  in  great  floods. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  at  least  two  engineers, 
who  have  had  great  experience  in  the  meas- 
urement of  water  volumes,  that  the  flood 
of  1866  was  probably  not  exceeded  in  quan- 
tity of  water  by  any  that  preceded  it  within 
the  written  history  of  the  valley. 

With  regard  to  the  soil  Butler  county 
compares  favorably  with  the  average  of  the 
state.  It  shows  but  a small  proportion  of 
what  is  called  poor  or  waste  land.  In  this 
class  but  10,468  acres  are  returned  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  leaving  189,539  acres  as 


either  wood  or  pasture  land,  or  as  susceptible 
of  tillage.  This  is  the  report  as  given  by 
the  Ohio  agricultural  board  in  1900.  There 
is  wide  diversity  in  the  fruitfulness  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  county.  It  embraces 
as  rich  land  as  there  is  in  the  state,  and  some 
exceedingly  poor.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment, however,  that  the  lands  which  are 
considered  poor  possess  hidden  elements  of 
strength,  and  some  as  good  farms  as  there 
are  in  the  county  were  originally  purchased 
at  cheap  figures,  in  view  of  their  poverty  of 
production.  Intelligent  tillage  has  shown 
that  this  seeming  poverty  was  easy  of  rem- 
edy, that  there  was  inherent  virtue  in  the 
soil,  which  needed  only  waking  to  activity 
by  simple  artificial  means.  The  average 
composition  of  the  upland  soil  is  a sandy 
loam.  In  the  highest  uplands  this  changes 
to  a clay.  I11  the  bottom  where  the  Miami 
river  has  made  its  deposits  the  character  of 
the  soil  changes  to  a deep  black — what  are 
termed  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Miami  val- 
ley. 

•It  mav  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  term  bottom  land  is  rightly  applied,  since 
the  fertility  of  the  uplands  for  certain  crops 
fully  equals  that  of  the  low  land.  Bottom 
lands  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  corn,  the  up- 
land to  wheat  and  barley.  No  county  in  the 
state  is  traversed  by  more  small  streams. 
The  bridges  under  county  supervision  num- 
ber more  than  one  thousand,  and  the  loss  on 
bridges  by  flood  in  1898  was  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  what  has  already 
been  said  about  the  Miami  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries, to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  sig- 
nificance of  a natural  system  of  irrigation 
and  drainage.  The  uplands  abound  in 
springs,  and  in  seasons  of  drought  give  out 
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the  hoard  of  water  they  store  during  seasons 
of  plentitude.  In  seasons  of  extreme  rain- 
fall the  inclination  of  the  land  toward  the 
river  readily  conveys  away  the  hurtful  sur- 
plus. It  has  been  found  necessary  in  but  few 
portions  of  the  county  to  resort  to  artificial 
draining— nature  has  so  well  provided  for 
the  wants  of  the  husbandman.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  artificial  means  were  used  the 
productiveness  of  the  county  could  be  largely 
increased,  for  wherever  drainage  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  the  results  have  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  A good  illustra- 
tion of  this  natural  drainage  can  be  seen 
along  the  bank  of  the  canal,  just  north  of 
Hamilton,  or  on  the  rocky  road  between 
Heno  and  Miltonville.  Where  the  rock 
crops  up  from  the  cutting  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  a sufficient  depth  of  soil 
from  deposits  of  verdure  to  insure  richness 
and  stability,  while  the  underlying  rock  pre- 
vents too  great  evaporation  in  drought,  and 
at  the  same  time  acts  as  an  underground 
roof  to  turn  excessive  water  into  the  Miami 
river.  We  have  tried  in  this  way  to  briefly 
explain  the  most  striking  feature  that  per- 
tains* to  the  general  outlet  of  the  county. 

A wrong  impression  is  abroad  with  re- 
spect to  the  fertility  of  the  Miami  valley. 
We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  up- 
lands are  good  for  wheat  and  for  barley, 
while  the  low  lands  are  good  for  com.  The 
exceeding  richness  of  production  is,  there- 
fore, not  due  to  natural  fertility  of  soil  so 
much  as  it  is  due  to  a plan  which  in  nature 
appears  to  have  been  provided  for  the  con- 
tinual renewal  of  the  land.  In  the  bottoms 
this  renewal  of  land  comes  from  the  annual 
overflows  of  the  river.  In  the  uplands  it 
comes  from  the  absorption  by  the  soil  of 
nitrogenous  elements  from  the  atmosphere. 
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From  these  two  sources,  widely  apart  as 
they  are,  spring  the  sources  of  Butler  coun- 
ty’s  wealth. 

It  would  be  hard  between  the  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf,  or  between  Portland,  Maine,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  find  the  same  num- 
ber of  acres  better  adapted  to  general  pur- 
poses of  cultivation.  It  would  appear  as  if 
all  the  elements,  both  in  soil  and  in  climate, 
had  combined  in  the  Miami  valley  to  make 
the  labor  of  the  farmer  successful.  On  ev- 
er)' side  come  fructifying  rills,  the  snows 
of  winter  cover  the  sleeping  grain,  the  warm 
breath  of  spring  breathes  nowhere  more 
gently,  and  above  are  no  more  benignant 
summer  skies. 


GEOLOGY  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY. 

The  Great  Miami  at  some  former  period 
diverged  from  its  present  route  'and  bent 
to  the  east.  The  larger  and  more  plainly 
marked  of  these  channels  is  that  which  di- 
vides just  below  Hamilton,  and  follows  the 
line  of  the  present  Mill  creek  through  Fair- 
field  and  Union  townships.  This  valley  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a mile  wide,  and 
the  gravel  and  bowlders  show  plainly  where 
its  waters  once  flowed.  The  other  channel 
of  the  Miami  began  in  Lemon  township, 
and  followed  Dick’s  creek  through  this  and 
Warren  county  until  it  finally  debouched  in 
the  Little  Miami.  The  canal  follows  the 
vallev  first  mentioned,  while  the  Lebanon 
canal  once  followed  the  other.  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  depressions,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  various  creeks,  owe  much  to  glacial 
action. 

In  the  first  map  of  this  region  in  Eng- 
land, the  Miami  is  indicated  as  Stony  or 
Rocky  river.  Its  bed  in  many  places  shows 
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the  rock  foundation,  and  so  do  those  of 
Seven-Mile  creek  and  its  affluents.  But 
Twin  creek  and  Indian  creek  have  the  evi- 
dences of  greater  antiquity,  as  their  beds 
are  entirely  alluvial,  so  far  as  is  visible  to  the 
eye,  and  the  rock  is  buried  beneath.  In 
each  valley  there  is  a little  extent  of  level 
ground,  varying  from  a few  yards  to  up- 
wards of  three  miles  wide  in  the  Miami  at 
Hickory  Bottom,  in  the  south  part  of  Madi- 
son township  and  north  part  of  St.  Clair. 
These  bottoms  are  known  as  prairies,  and 
were  partly  without  wood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  settlements,  and  where  free  were  cov- 
ered each  year  with  an  excellent  growth  of 
grass.  These  low-lying  alluvial  districts 
cover  an  area  of  not  less  than  eighty  square 
miles,  or  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of 
the  total  surface. 

This  county  is  one  of  blue  limestone. 
Most  of  this  is  not  of  a high  character  for 
the  quarry ; but  there  are  several  beds  that 
make  excellent  building  stone.  Orton’s  ge- 
ological survey,  which  we  shall  follow  in  this 
description,  says  one  of  the  best  sections 
in  the  county  can  be  found  at  or  near  Ham- 
ilton. In  the  quarries  just  west  of  the  river, 
the  section  can  be  begun  at  a horizon  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  low 
water  at  Cincinnati,  and  it  can  be  followed 
in  frequent  outcrops  to  the  summit  of  Heitz- 
man’s  hill,  on  the  Millville  pike,  where  many 
of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Lebanon 
division  are  found. 

The  bedded -rocks  of  Butler  county  be- 
long, with  the  exception  of  the  very  limited 
area  of  one  or  two  square  miles,  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  or  Cincinnati  group  of  Ohio.  The 
exception  named  is  found  in  the  northeastern 
comer  »of  Oxford  township,  where  a spur 
of  the  cliff  limestone  crosses  the  county  line, 


and  covers  a section  or  two  of  the  county. 
Both  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  formations 
are  shown  here,  but  the  area  is  so  small, 
and  is  known  to  so  few  residents  of  the 
county,  comparatively,  that  it  may  be  dis- 
missed from  further  consideration. 

The  Butler  county  scale  begins  at  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  base  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  extends  to  the  summit  of  the  series. 
In  Cincinnati  this  system  is  about  eight  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  making  the  Lebanon 
beds  about  three  hundred,  the  Cincinnati  di- 
vision proper  four  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  the  Point  Pleasant  beds  fifty  feet.  Thus 
in  this  county  it  gives  about  six  hundred  feet 
of  bedded  rocks.  There  are  few  points  of 
interest  in  the  formation  at  large  that  are 
not  found  in  Butler  county,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  few  peculiarities  of  stratifica- 
tion or  fossil  contents  that  deserve  special 
mention  as  differing  from  other  portions 
of  the  Cincinnati  group. 

The  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford, 
Four-Mile,  and  its  tributaries,  furnish  very 
prolific  although  not  very  extended  expos- 
ures. The  horizon  is  quite  definitely  fixed 
.by  the  presence  of  Orthis  Retrorsa  (Salter) ; 
Orthis  Carleyi  (Hall).  This  shell  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  Four-Mile  very  near  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge,  directly  east  of  the  village  of  Ox- 
ford. The  vertical  range  of  this  fossil  is 
very  limited,  while  its  horizontal  range  is 
wide,  so  that  it  serves  an  excellent  purpose 
as  a landmark  on  the  system.  Its  latitude  is 
a horizon  about  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  above  low  water  at  Cincinnati,  or 
about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  above  low 
water  in  Hamilton. 

The  Oxford  sections  are  of  interest  from 
the  fact  that  they  yielded  thirty-five  years 
ago  many  of  the  type  fossils  of  the  forma- 
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tion.  The  early  geological  work  of  David 
Christy,  Esq.,  was  done  in  this  field,  and 
through  him  collections  of  the  fossils  found 
here  were  distributed  among  eastern  and 
foreign  geologists.  The  name  of  Oxford 
is,  accordingly,  very  widely  known  as  one 
of  the  typical  localities  of  the  blue  limestone 
or  Cincinnati  group  of  southern  Ohio.  The 
original  cabinet  of  Mr.  Christy  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Miami  University.  It  con- 
tains a number  of  interesting  fossils. 

Wayne  and  Madison  townships,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter,  furnish  unsurpassed  ex- 
posures of  the  Lebanon  beds  on  the  banks 
of  the  smaller  streams  that  drain  theii  high- 
lands. Kemp’s  run,  near  Middletown  Sta- 
tion, furnishes  excellent  ground  for  the  col- 
lector, as  do  several  branches  that  flow  from 
Loy’s  hill  to  Twin  creek,  on  the  north  line 
of  the  county. 

The  lowest  ground  in  the  county  is  to 
be  found  on  its  southern  boundary  in  the 
Miami  valley.  Its  approximate  elevation 
above  the  level  of  low  water  in  Cincinnati  is 
fifty  feet.  The  alluvial  division  represents 
the  valleys  of  both  ancient  and  modern — 
the  eroded  regions  from  which  the  rocks 
have  been  carried  away  to  a depth  at  least 
below  existing  drainage  courses.  These 
areas  could  be  appropriately  described  as  the 
portions  of  the  county  that  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  Ohio  river.  The  uplands  em- 
brace the  lands  above  this  level.  A large 
proportion  of  them,  however,  lie  at  an  eleva- 
tion between  four  and  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  Ohio.  This  division  of  the  surface  of 
the  county  is  much  less  definite  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  than  it  is  on  the  west,  for 
the  reason  that  the  drift  deposits  are  heavier 
in  the  first-named  district.  In  other  words, 
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the  lines  of  the  valleys  are  here  harder  to  be 
traced.  There  are  areas  of  unmistakable  up- 
lands, but  they  are  connected  with  the  val- 
leys by  slopes  of  considerable  extent,  which 
completely  obscure  the  true  outlines  of  the 
rocky  floor. 

The  uplands  proper  are  remnants  of  the 
blue  limestone  plateau  which  once  occupied 
all  of  southwestern  Ohio,  but  so  much  of 
which  has  already  been  removed  by  aqueous 
and  glacial  denudation.  They  are  almost 
universallv  covered  with  shallow  deposits  of 
drift,  but  over  very  large  areas  the  character 
of  the  underlying  rock  shows  through,  giv- 
ing its  peculiar  features  to  the  topography, 
to  the  agricultural  capacity,  and  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  districts  occupied.  These  up- 
land drift  deposits  are  in  considerable  part 
derived  from  the  waste  of  blue  limestone 
land  to  the  northward,  so  that  a closer  bond 
of  connection  exists  between  the  soil  and 
the  underlying  rock  than  is  usually  found  in 
drift-covered  regions. 

The  lowest  of  the  drift  deposits,  or  that 
which  rests  directly  upon  the  bedded  rocks, 
is  the  bowlder  clay.  This  formation  is 
shown  with  great  distinctness  and  in  very 
numerous  exposures  in  Butler  county.  Al- 
most every  stream  in  some  portion  of  its 
course  discloses  it.  A particular  feature  of 
the  bowlder  clay  in  Butler  county  is  that  of 
ancient  vegetable  growths,  branches,  trunks, 
and  roots  of  trees  in  large  quantities.  Ex- 
amples can  be  seen  in  following  almost  any 
stream  to  its  source,  but  one  or  two  points 
may  be  named  which  are  specially  note- 
worthy in  this  respect.  Collins’s  run,  near 
Oxford,  a small  tributary  of  Four-Mile 
creek,  shows  in  its  banks  very  numerous  ex- 
posures of  these  pre-glacial  and  inter-glacial 
forest  growths.  The  vegetation  is  imbedded 
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in  the  clay  very  often,  and  part  of  it  shows 
that  if  has  been  subjected  to  rough  mechan- 
ical agencies.  The  frequent  presence  of 
leaves  and  roots  in  or  upon  the  deposit  serves 
to  show,  however,  that  the  source  of  the 
vegetation  was  not  very  far  removed.  The 
north  bank  of  Elk  creek,  opposite  the  mill 
at  Miltonville,  also  gives  a fine  exposure  of 
the  clay.  At  this  point  a peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  bowlder  clay  is  found  that  de- 
serves particular  mention.  It  is  a clay  dis- 
tinctly green  in  color,  and  as  shown  by  a 
single  analysis  or  a specimen  obtained  at 
this  point,  is  very  rich  in  potash  and  -soda. 
This  green  clay  has  been  more  frequently 
met  with  in  Warren  and  Butler  counties 
than  elsewhere. 

The  vegetable  matter  that  is  intermingled 
with  the  bowlder  clay  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  borne  upon  its  surface. 
The  presence  of  a buried  soil  of  inter-glacial 
age  has  been  noticed  frequently  in  other 
counties.  An  interesting  example  is  re- 
corded bv  David  Christy  in  his  “Letters  on 
Geology.”  published  in  1848.  In  the  last 
letter  of  the  series,  page  5,  he  says : 

“Beneath  our  diluvium  are  occasional 
beds  of  ‘hard  pan  or  very  tough  blue  clay, 
with  imbedded  pebbles.’  ” 

The  vellowf  gravelly  clay  that  makes  the 
main  element  of  the  drift  in  all  of  this  re- 
gion is  very  abundant  in  this-  county.  It  is 
not  formed  from  the  weathering  of  the  up- 
per portions  of  the  bowlder  clay  in  place. 
The  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  an  ex- 
posed bed  of  blue  clay  changes  its  color  and 
also  its  texture,  it  is  true,  but  much  more 
than  this  is  required  to  account  for  the  sur- 
face clays  in  southern  Ohio.  They  have 
been  w’orn  away  from  their  old  places  of  de- 
posit by  water,  and  have  been  redeposited. 


The  bowlder  clay  is  always  unstratified ; the 
yellow'  clays  are  generally  distinctly  strati- 
fied. The  uplands  of  the  county,  especially 
of  its  northern  and  central  portions,  are  al- 
most universally  covered  with  deposits  of 
this  kind.  There  are  no  elevations  in  the 
county  that  escape  the  deposits  of  the  modi- 
fied drift. 

The  sand  and  gravel  that  make  a third 
element  in  the  drift  of  this  region  do  not  de- 
serve a place  by  themselves.  They  form  a 
phase  only  of  the  second  order  of  deposits, 
and  must  be  referred  not  only  to  the  same 
general  line  of  agencies,  but  also  approxi- 
mately to  the  same  time.  As  has  just  been 
stated,  the  highest  elevations  in  the  county 
give  clear  proof  of  having  been  involved  in 
the  submergence,  by  which  alone  these,  facts 
can  be  explained.  Bowdders  are  found  at 
all  elevations,  and  some  of  the  largest  size 
are  found  at  the  greatest  altitude.  One  ly- 
ing on  the  highest  land  of  the  west  side  of 
Ross  township  measured  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  above  ground. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  bedded  rock 
has  been  cut  out  to  a greater  depth  than  ex- 
isting agencies  can  account  for  throughout 
most  of  the  area  of  the  Miami  valley.  The 
rocks'  floor  is  very  seldom  laid  bare  by  the 
river,  and  is  as  seldom  struck  in  any  exca- 
vations or  borings  tint  are  made  in  the  val- 
ley. 

The  valley  is  filled  with  immense  accu- 
mulations of  gravel  and  bowlders.  These 
gravel  beds  undoubtedly  overlie  deposits  of 
bowlder  clay  in  many  parts  of  the  valley. 
Indeed,  these  deposits  are  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  struck  in  wells  and  similar 
excavations,  and  sometimes  they  even  ap- 
proach very  near  the  surface.  The  gravel 
is  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  and  indicates 
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various  degrees  of  strength  in  the  currents 
that  have  transported  it.  Large  quantities 
of  sand  are  scattered  through  it.  In  compo- 
sition it  is  principally  limestone,  thus  agree- 
ing with  the  pebbles  and  bowlders  that  fill 
the  drift  clays  of  the  country;  but,  unlike 
the  true  drift  pebbles,  it  has  lost  the  marks 
of  the  previous  stage  in  its  history,  the  shap- 
ing which  it  received  under  the  glacial  sheet. 
Its  pebbles  no  longer  show  the  polish  and 
striation  due  to  this  stage,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  having 
been  fashioned  in  running  water. 

The  gravel  beds  are  in  all  cases  covered 
with  considerable  deposits  of  loam  and  sand, 
which  form  the  present  sources  of  the  val- 
ley. These  deposits  are  arranged  in  three 
natural  and  well-marked  divisions,  thfc  first 
bottoms,  the  second  bottoms,  and  the  gravel 
terraces,  sometimes  called  the  third  bottoms. 
Of  this  series,  contrary  to  the  general  order 
in  geology,  the  lowest  member,  the  first  bot- 
toms, is  the  newest,  and  the  highest  member, 
the  gravel  terraces,  is  the  oldest.  In  other 
words,  the  first  and  second  bottoms  do  not 
extend  beneath  the  gravel  terraces,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  result  from  the  denudation 
of  portions  of  the  valley.  The  gravel  ter- 
races are  at  least  one  hundred  feet  above  low 
water  of  the  river  now.  They  are  generally 
left  in  small  and  isolated  fragments  on  the 
margins  of  the  valleys,  but  sometimes  they 
are  found  to  hold  considerable  areas.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Trenton  they  can 
be  seen  and  studied  to  considerable  advant- 
age, as  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Poast-town, 
on  the  Banker  and  Lucas  farms. 

To  follow  their  history  we  must  go  back 
to  the  Champlain  epoch  of  geology — to  the 
period  of  submergence  that  followed  the 
glacial  period.  The  level  of  this  portion  of 


the  country  was  at  that  time  four  hundred 
feet  lower  than  at  present.  Stratified  depos- 
its, on  a large  scale,  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
clay  are  found  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  drainage  of  the  country.  At  the 
period  of  greatest  submergence  there  could 
have  been  little  or  no  current  throughout 
the  valley,  but  during  the  slow  advancing 
movement  of  depression  the  valley  was  filled 
with  immense  accumulations  of  rearranged 
drift.  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the 
gravel  terraces  are  a part  of  the  old  floor 
of  the  valley,  and  that  they  once 
extended  with  a degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  wide  basins  in  which  we 
find  the  remnants  of  them  today.  As  the 
continent  emerged  once  more  and  slowly  re- 
gained its  present  elevation,  the  river  chan- 
nels would  he  cut  deeper  and  deeper  into 
these  deposits,  the  former  surfaces  of  which 
would  he  left  one  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
the  present  river  beds. 

Little  needs  to  he  said  in  regard  to  their 
composition,  as  the  name  by  which  these  de- 
posits are  known,  the  gravel  terraces,  indi- 
cates the  main  element  in  their  making  up. 
Gravel,  sand  and  loam,  variously  intermin- 
gled, constitute  the  whole  series.  The  sort- 
ing and  arranging  of  materials  could  only 
have  been  accomplished  in  long  extended 
portions  of  time.  There  are  no  indications 
of  tumultuous  deposition  in  any  portion  of 
the  series.  ~ The  soils  formed  from  the 
weathering  and  decomposition  of  the  sur- 
faces of  these  beds  are  kind  and  productive. 

1 lie  second  bottoms,  like  the  terraces, 
must  be  referred  to  causes  and  conditions 
not  now  existing  in  the  valley.  They  lie 
above  the  reach  of  the  highest  floods,  being 
thirty  feet  or  more  above  low  water  in  the 
main  valley.  They  consist  of  loams  from 
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two  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  overlying  gravel. 
They  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  an  arrest 
of  the  upward  movement  of  the  continent, 
which  continued  for  a considerable  period. 

The  first  bottoms  are  the  most  recent  of 
the  series.  They  are,  indeed,  very  closely 
connected  with  the  present  state  of  things. 
They  occupy  the  deeper  part  of  the  valley, 
and  are  covered  by  all  of  the  higher  floods. 
To  these  floods  they  owe  their  origin  in 
part,  being  made  up  of  the  sediments  de- 
posited from  high  water.  An  arenaceous 
deposit  filled  with  land  shells  is  a common 
and  characteristic  member  of  the  formation. 
The  shells  must  have  mainly  grown  upon 
the  regions  where  we  now  find  them,  and 
were  buried  by  the  deposits  of  annual  floods. 
The  clearing  of  the  valleys  and  their  drain- 
age basin  has  introduced  many  elements  of 
change,  and  the  formation  of  these  bottom 
lands  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted. This  sandy  bed,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  is  akin  in  composition 
and  character  to  the  loess  of  European  geol- 
ogists. An  excellent  example  of  the  forma- 
tion may  be  seen  on  the  river  banks  within 
the  limits  of  the  village  of  Middletown. 

Butler  county,  says  Professor  Orton, 
stands  scarcely  second  in  productive  power 
to  any  equal  area  in  the  state.  No  qualifica- 
tion certainly  would  be  required  if  the  val- 
ley of  the  Great  Miami  and  that  portion  of 
the  county  lying  east  of  the  river  were  alone 
to  be  taken  into  account.  This  region  might 
put  in  an  unquestioned  claim  to  be  styled  the 
garden  of  Ohio.  It  is  made  up  of  the  broad 
and  fertile  intervales  of  the  streams  that 
now  traverse  the  valleys  or  of  the  still  more 
desirable  areas  that  were  the  valleys  of  an 
earlier  epoch,  but  which  are  now  deserted  by 
streams,  and  which  are  evenly  filled  with 


the  beds  of  theJater  drift,  together  with  up- 
lands rising  by  gentle  slopes  to  an  altitude 
of  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 
and  whose  surfaces  are  hardly  less  produc- 
tive than  the  areas  first  named. 

The  soil  of  all  this  district  consists,  in 
great  measure,  of  decomposed  limestone 
gravel,  and  exhibits  every  excellence  of  lime- 
stone land.  A single  area  may  be  noted 
here  as  furnishing  a unique  line  of  facts  in 
the  native  vegetation  of  the  county.  A 
chestnut  grove  i$  to  be  found  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Union  township,  in  section 
14.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chestnut 
confines  itself  generally  to  the  slate  and 
sandstone  soils  of  the  county.  Indeed,  the 
boundary  between  the  slates  and  the  lime- 
stones in  southwestern  Ohio  could  be  de- 
fined with  satisfactory  precision  by  noting 
the  line  where  the  chestnuts  begin  as  one 
passes  eastward.  Isolated  trees  are  known 
in  the  gravels  and  sands  of  limestone  dis- 
tricts. it  is  true,  but  they  are  very  rare.  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder  has  called  attention  to  one 
growing  near  Milford,  in  the  Little  Miami 
valley,  and  another  is  known  in  Greene 
county,  but  in  the  area  to  which  attention  is 
now  invited  a forest  growth  in  which  the 
chestnut  is  a large  element  is  found.  The 
trees  have  attained  a diameter  of  four  feet 
in  some  instances,  and  in  others  stumps,  long 
dead,  are  seen  with  large  trees  growing  from 
them.  The  trees  fruit  well  here  and  repro- 
duce themselves  abundantly.  Chestnuts 
(the  fruit)  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  forty 
dollars  from  a single  farm  a few  years  ago. 

The  soil  does  not  betray  any  peculiarities 
upon  a superficial  view,  but  the  wells  in  the 
vicinity  all  show'  a great  deposit  of  yellow 
sand  beneath  the  surface.  Many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  secure  wells  in  this  neighborhood 
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are  on  record,  the  sand  proving  to  be  a 
quicksand,  and  caving  in  so  rapidly  as  to 
prevent  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  to  water.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  sand  would  prove 
to  be  a molding  sand,  but  no  trials  of  it  have 
been  made.  The  bed  of  sand  is  anomalous, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  native 
forest  growth  which  covers  it  is  also  excep- 
tional. There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  re- 
maining drift  soils  of  the  county  that  re- 
quire mention. 

The  poorest  of  them,  like  those  covering 
the  uplands  of  the  northern  and  western 
townships,  if  handled  with  skill  and  subject- 
ed to  a rational  system  of  agriculture,  would 
take  high  rank  when  compared  with  even 
the  strongest  lands  of  the  Atlantic  border. 
Measured  against  the  fruitful  valleys  and 
slopes  just  mentioned,  and  tilled  under  a sys- 
tem which  even  these  noble  tracts  can  not 
much  longer  endure,  they  seem  somewhat 
stubborn  and  sterile. 

There  are  no  native  soils  on  the  uplands 
of  the  county,  but  the  beds  of  drift  grow 
thinner  as  we  pass  to  the  southward,  and 
occasionally  they  disappear  for  limited  areas 
from  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  The  soil  that 
is  there  formed  from  the  waste  of  the  shales 
and  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  series  is  of 
unusual  excellence.  The  famous  blue  grass 
land  of  Kentucky,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
derived  from  this  same  system. 

The  fact  that  the  boundary  of  the  drift 
is  being  rapidly  neared  as  we  approach  the 
southern  line  of  the  county  explains  certain 
points  in  the  topography  of  the  four  south- 
western townships.  They  are  much  rougher 
and  more  broken  than  the  remaining  areas. 
This  arises  from  the  failure  of  the  drift  to 
cover  the  irregularities  here  as  it  has  done 


elsewhere.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  contour  of  the  rocky  floor 
is  more  irregular  in  one  district  than  in  an- 
other. What  Butler  county  owes  to  the 
drift  can  be  seen  by  comparing  Liberty  and 
Union  townships  of  the  southeastern  corner 
with  Reily  and  Morgan  townships  of  the 
southwest. 

The  views  furnished  by  the  uplands,  es- 
pecially as  we  approach  the  Great  Miami 
valley  from  either  side,  are  many  of  them 
very  wide  and  attractive.  Several  can  be 
named  that  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  quiet 
pastoral  beauty  by  anything  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  state. 

From  Snively’s  hill,  near  Jacksonburg, 
a wide  and  beautiful  expanse  of  country  is 
shown  of  the  main  valley  on  the  east  and 
south,  and  of  the  valley  of  Seven-Mile  creek 
on  the  west. 

A still  more  commanding  outlook  is  fur- 
nished on  the  farm  of  Randolph  Meeker, 
near  Pisgah.  It  comprises  nearly  one-fourth 
part,  and  that  the  richest  corner,  of  Butler 
county. 

Such  elements  as  these  are  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  making  out  the  catalogue  of 
the  attractions  that  a county  possesses  for 
human  occupation. 

The  water  supply  of  Butler  county  can 
not  be  said  to  be  good.  The  geological  for- 
mation from  which  the  county  is  built  is 
universally  and  necessarily  poor  in  this  re- 
spect. lhe  rain-fall  can  not  penetrate  the 
fine  grained  clays  of  the  Cincinnati  series, 
and  is  consequently  turned  outwafds  in  sur- 
face drainage.  Wherever  the  rock  is  heavily 
covered  with  drift  beds  the  supply  is  im- 
proved, both  in  quality  and  quantity;  but  in 
the  thinly  covered  uplands  reliance  can  not 
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be  safely  placed  on  wells.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse, however,  for  a defective  supply  for 
either  man  or  beast  in  a district  which  has  so 
generous  a rain-fall  as  southern  Ohio  en- 
joys. It  is  only  necessary  to  save  the  roof 
water  in  properly  constructed  and  properly 
guarded  cisterns. 

The  highest  land  in  the  county  is  not 
more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  or  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  above  the  Ohio  river 
at  Cincinnati.  The  highest  land  measured 
is  in  the  western  portion  of  Madison  town- 
ship, the  ground  now  owned  by  Hampton 
H.  Long.  Another  very  high  spot  is  two 
miles  west  of  Jacksonburg,  Wayne  township, 
on  the  farm  of  Colonel  Phares.  Its  eleva- 
tion bv  barometer  is  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet  above  the  base  above  named.  Locke 
gives  the  elevation  of  a point  of  cliff  lime- 
stone that  barely  enters  the  county  on  the 
north  line  of  Milford  township  as  six  hun- 
dred and  one  feet.  Two  miles  due  west  of 
Oxford,  on  the  Fairfield  turnpike,  an  eleva- 
tion, determined  by  the  level,  occurs  of  six 
hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  Ohio  river 
at  Cincinnati.  The  elevations  of  a few  of 
the  prominent  points  in  the  county  are  ap- 
pended : 

Miami  Canal  at  Hamilton  above  low  water  at 


Cincinnati  169 

Low  water  of  the  Miami  at  Hamilton 131 

Middletown,  canal  level 211 

Oxford,  grade  of  railroad  at  depot 480 

Oxford,  highest. ground  within  corporation..  532 

Somerville  334 

Jacksonburg  543 

Phares’s  farm,  two  miles  west  of  Jackson- 
burg   642 

Snively’s  hill,  one  mile  south  of  Jacksonburg.  563 

Turnpike,  two  miles  west  of  Oxford 610 

Northeast  corner  of  Oxford  township,  on  Darr- 

town  pike  (formerly  Riley’s  tavern) 601 

Miami  river  at  Venice 50 

a 


THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 

BY  STEPHEN  D.  CONE. 

While  we  will  endeavor  to  give  the  exact 
facts,  as  they  can  be  gleaned  from  authentic 
records,  it  will  be  sought  to  divest  this  ar- 
ticle of  sameness  by  weaving  in  the  tradi- 
tions which  form  so  large  a part  of  unwrit- 
ten history,  in  its  romantic  beauty  not  ex- 
celled in  the  stories  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  tell- 
ing of  the  valor  and  skill  of  Tamenund. 

He  was  an  Indian  chief,  ages  before  Co- 
lumbus or  Cabot  made  their  ventures,  or  the 
Pilgrims  their  stormy  landing  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  His  home  was  in  New  York  state, 
near  its  central  point.  At  first  the  ruler  of 
but  few  tribes,  his  influence  gradually  ex- 
tended, and  other  tribes  put  themselves  un- 
der his  leadership,  their  chiefs  willingly  tak- 
ing subordinate  positions.  Brave  in  war,' 
wise  in  peace,  sagacious  in  counsel,  a gener- 
ous foe  and  a trustworthy  friend,  it  was  not 
long  until  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
an  Indian  confederation  which  embraced  all 
the  tribes  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Alle- 
gheny. A feud,  of  long  standing,  existed 
between  the  Indians  east  of  the  AHeghanies 
and  those  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains. 
Tamenund’s  increasing  power  was  viewed 
with  apprehension  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Ohio, 
Miami  and  other  western  valleys,  and  a con- 
sultation was  held  which  resulted  in  a coali- 
tion of  all  the  tribes  between  the  AHeghanies 
and  the  Mississippi.  The  object  of  this  com- 
bination was  not  so  much  defensive  as  offen- 
sive, the  purpose  being  to  so  defeat  Tamen- 
und in  war  as  to  destroy  his  influence  with 
the  tribes  which  had  yielded  to  him  alle- 
giance, or  that  possibly  in  the  fortune  of 
battle  he  might  fall.  For  a time  success  fa- 
vored the  scheme  of  the  allies,  and  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  great  chieftain  appeared  inevit- 
able. He  was  driven  to  desperate  extremi- 
ties, which  taxed  both  his  valor  and  his  pru- 
dence. Seeing  at  last  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  overcome  his  powerful  adversaries  in  the 
field  of  open  warfare,  he  conceived  a daring 
strategical  plan.  Leaving  enough  warriors 
in  intrenched  positions  to  defend  his  fron- 
tiers against  incursions,  he  made  his  way 
with  a large  force  to  the  region  which  now 
forms  the  watershed  whence  the  Delaware 
and  the  Susquehanna  flow  toward  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  the  Allegheny  and  Mononga- 
hela  take  their  course  to  form  the  Ohio,  and 
so  to  the  southern  gulf.  These  rivers  had 
then  no  existence,  and  Tamenund  s scheme 
was  to  dig  immense  channels  in  diverse  di- 
rections, into  which  the  waters  of  the 
northern  lakes  could  he  readily  turned. 
While  his  enemies  were  in  wonderment  at 
his  actions,  his  own  followers  were  not  less 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  ultimate  purpose.  When 
the  work  was  completed,  and  the  beds  of  the 
vast  svstem  of  western  rivers  had' been  dug 
as  we  now  have  them,  Tamenund  with  his 
army  of  patient  toilers  retraced  their  steps 
to  the  highlands  where  gather  the  floods 
which  in  our  day  roll  unresisting  to  the  seas. 
His  adherents  having  been  placed  in  posi- 
tions' of  safety,  the  barriers  which  penned 
the  waters  were  broken,  the  wave  surged 
down  the  Ohio  in  relentless  might,  a vast 
army  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  overwhelmed,  and  Tamenund' s 
foes  were  annihilated. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  this  roman- 
tic legend,  so  hastily  sketched,  vestiges  of 
history.  Whether  the  Indians  are  descend- 
ants of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  or  not. 
in  the  above  tradition  there  is  something 
marvelously  suggestive  of  the  destruction 


which  buried  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Red  sea.  The  narrative 
preserved  to  us  in  the  sacred  writings  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  less  imperishably  em- 
balmed in  the  imaginative  story  handed 
down  through  unnumbered  generations  of 
the  aborigines.  A triumphal  song  is  also 
spoken  of  as  having  been  composed  by  the 
victorious  chieftain,  in  which  there  is  rude 
similarity  to  the  exultant  dignity  with  which 
Moses  chanted — 

“The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
into  the  sea.” 

“And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the 
waters  were  gathered  together.  * * 

Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  cov- 
ered them : they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters.” 

In  all  this  there  is  too  much  in  common 
with  the  Indian  legend  to  be  merely  acci- 
dental. Authentic  history  has  preserved  the 
story  of  a great  event  in  one  place,  and  tia- 
dition  has  just  as  certainly  handed  down  the 
same  storv  with  romance  added  and  date 
and  scene  of  action  changed.  The  fortifica- 
tions which  exist  to  the  present  day  through- 
out our  western  valleys  tell  a tale  of  fierce 
resistance  against  a powerful  foe.  We  have 
evidences  of  this  almost  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  Hamilton  itself,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  “Devil’s  Back  Bone,”  above 
the  old  river  bridge  on  Campbell’s  Island; 
and  while  it  was  never  built  as  a dam  against 
Tamenund's  loosened  waters,  it  was  doubt- 
less erected  to  break  the  attack  of  an  aggres- 
sive northern  enemy. 

No  territory  of  equal  extent  in  the  West 
has  more  frequent  examples  of  the  work 
done  by  the  mound  builders-than  the  Miami 
valley,  and  in  Butler  county  they  are  espe- 
cially numerous.  At  least  twenty  distinct  ev- 
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idences  of  their  labor  are  clearly  traceable 
in  this  county,  though  possibly  their  exist- 
ence has  been  overlooked  by  even  the  present 
possessors  of  the  land  whereon  they  stand. 
Time  and  the  elements  have  obliterated 
those  features  which  centuries  ago  would 
have  made  these  works  prominent  marks 
for  the  eye.  It  is  but  a few  years  since  some 
very  interesting  ancient  rock  inscriptions 
were  discovered  upon  the  farm  of  J.  J.  Rice, 
in  Lorain  county.  He  had  been  the  owner 
of  the  land  twenty-five  years  before  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  strange  hiero- 
glyphics, although  he  is  spoken  of  as  a very 
intelligent  gentleman.  The  rock  exposures 
in  this  instance  written  upon  “are  in  the 
form  of  low  flat  domes,  on  which  at  the 
center  there  is  no  soil,  the  bare  places  em- 
bracing one  or  two  square  rods  of  surface 
each.”  It  would  scarcely  appear  possible 
that  such  palpable  traces  of  pre-historic  work 
could  have  remained  so  long  in  plain  sight 
and  yet  have  passed  unremarked.  In  an- 
other instance  near  Independence,  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  state,  a rock  covered 
with  drawings  was  disclosed  while  work- 
men were  stripping  the  earth  from  a quarry. 
The  overlying  soil  was  from  five  to  eight 
inches  thick,  and  was  composed  of  decayed 
vegetation.  Directly  over  the  markings 
stood  a tree  more  than  one  foot  in  diameter, 
while  within  a few  feet  from  the  spot  was 
an  oak  tree  over  four  feet  in  diameter.  This 
last  instance  tells  a story  of  vast  antiquity, 
and  the  two  cases  show  clearly  how  the  ven- 
erable pages  of  history  may  lie  beneath  our 
eyes  either  unread  or  unopened. 

Perhaps  these  illustrations  have  little  to 
do  with  the  Miami  valley.  They  are  cited 
only  to  enforce  the  remark  made  above,  that 
here  in  Butler  county  possibly  the  existence 
of  relics,  equally  as  valuable  and  interesting 


as  the  Lorain  and  Independence  ones,  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  present  possessors 
of  the  land.  As  stated,  there  are  twenty 
clearly  defined  irfstances  of  mound  builders’ 
work  in  Butler,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
list : 

1 —  Ross  township,  section  27,  town  3, 
range  2. 

2 —  Fairfield  township,  section  8,  town  1, 
range  2. 

3 —  Pleasant  run,  section  10,  town  1, 
range  2. 

4 —  Ross  township,  sections  12  and  3, 
town  3,  range  2. 

5 —  St.  Clair  township,  sections  4 and  5, 
town  3,  range  2. 

6 —  Fairfield  township,  left  bank  of  Mi- 
ami. 

7 —  Fairfield  township,  section  15,  town 
t,  range  2. 

8 —  Near  Hamilton. 

9 —  Two  miles  north  of  Hamilton. 

10 —  One  mile  north  of  south  line  of 
county  on  the  river. 

1 1 —  One  mile  east  of  the  above. 

12 —  One  mile  north  of  Great  Miami,  and 
two  miles  above  Pleasant  run. 

13 —  Fort  three  miles  south  of  Hamilton. 

14 —  Fort  six  miles  southwest  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

15 —  Five  miles  north  of  Hamilton,  on 
Seven-Mile  creek. 

16 —  Fort  near  Oxford. 

17 —  Fort,  west  bank  of  Miami,  four 
miles  southwest  of  Hamilton. 

18 —  Fort  Somerville,  sections  3 and  10, 
town  5,  range  2. 

T9 — Fort  nine  miles  north  of  Hamilton, 
on  Nine-Mile  creek. 

20 — Southwest  corner  of  county,  section 
14,  town  3,  range  2. 

The  foregoing  schedule  is  taken  from 
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the  report  of  the  Ohio  centennial  commis- 
sioners, and  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  investigation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  now  own  the  soil  where  these  ancient 
works  are  located.  A very  few  years  hence, 
in  all  probability,  the  process  of  destruction 
will  have  been  so  far  accomplished  that  the 
mute  narrative  will  be  entirely  lost.  Every 
minute  fact  should  be  now  searched  out  and 
preserved  ere  it  be  too  late.  For  many  years 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions  were  regarded  as 
undecipherable,  whereas  now  the  skillful 
archaeologist  can  read  theirfmeaning  and  re- 
cord the  events  which  they  were  intended  to 
perpetuate  to  remote  generations.  So,  too, 
with  regard  to  the  flinty  writings  left  by 
this  ancient  people.  Some  one  gifted  with 
the  keen  sight  and  the  instinct  necessary  to 
the  task  will  surely  be  born,  who  will  piece 
together  the  scattered  fragments  of  a won- 
derfully mysterious  history,  and  present  in 
intelligible  form  that  which  is  to  us  mean- 
ingless. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion how,  in  all  ages  and  under  all  condi- 
tions,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  there 
has  ever  existed  in  man  a strong  desire  to  be 
remembered  by  those  who  shall  come  when 
he  is  gone.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  forgot- 
ten. and  seeks  to  leave  some  lasting  evidence 
that  he  has  had  an  existence,  even  though 
his  name  should  perish.  With  those  na- 
tions so  far  advanced  in  art  as  to  have  writ- 
ten characters  in  which  deeds  may  be  told 
to  posterity,  this  desire  takes  form  in  pyra- 
mids, obelisks  and  monuments,  commemor- 
ating great  events  or  reciting  the  virtues  of 
those  who  in  their  time  were  eminent  among 
their  fellows.  With  the  Aztec  and  Peruvian 
race,  this  desire  took  shape  in  massive  tem- 
ples, blazing  with  a golden  refulgence 


scarcely  less  dazzling  than  the  sun,  in  whose 
honor  they  were  erected.  The  early  dwel  - 
ers  in  the'  Ohio  region,  devoid  of  a knowl- 
edge of  letters,  ignorant  of  mechanical  pow- 
ers, unskilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  craftsman 
and  the  working  of  the  metals,  sought  to 
hand  down  in  burial  and  religious  mounds 
the  evidences  that  they  had  lived. 

While  the  waters  have  worn  the  stones  of 
Thebes,  and  the  silent  air  has  crumbled  the 
marbles  of  Troy  and  Babylon,  the  rude  work 
of  the  mound  builders,  wrought  from  the 
yielding  earth  which  even  the  dew  dissolves, 
remains  to  tell  of  their  life  mayhap  thou- 
sands of  years  since  the  last  of  their  race 
lay  down  to  his  last  rest  in  these  peaceful 
valleys.  Strange  that  such  perishable  labor 
should  so  outlast  that  which  would  appear 
most  enduring. 

That  this  singular  race  had  undisputed 
possession  of  the  territory  included  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin, there  can  be  little  doubt.  They  were 
probably  most  numerous  in  Ohio,  however, 
as  is  indicated  by  a larger  number  of  earth- 
works than  can  elsewhere  be  found.  A 
marked  difference  is  observable  in  the  mate- 
rial of  the  relics  discovered  in  the  lake  re- 
gions and  those  unearthed  in  Ohio.  On  the 
lake  border  the  mound  builders  had  vast 
stores  of  copper,  easily  accessible,  and  often 
to  be  found  in  solid  nuggets,  which  a little 
skill  combined  with  patience  could  fashion 
into  tolerable  hammers  and  axes.  They 
were  ignorant  of  smelting  processes,  and 
could  not  therefore  use  the  copper  ore  except 
when  it  came  to  hand  in  sizes  suitable  to  their 
use.  It  is  also  certain  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  secret  by  which  copper 
may  be  tempered  to  a hardness  equal  to  steel 
— a secret  known  to  the  Peruvians,  and  now 
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among  the  “Lost  Arts.”  Had  they  under- 
stood this,  they  would  have  turned  quarry- 
men,  and  left  masonry  instead  of  earth- 
works. Owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of 
copper  in  the  Lake  region,  a larger  number 
of  metallic  relics  have  there  been  found  than 
in  Ohio.  The  specimens  of  copper  utensils 
discovered  and  preserved  in  this  state  to  the 
present  time  does  not  exceed  one  hundred. 
This  remark  refers  to  implements  of  a larger 
class,  such  as  axes,  adzes,  chisels,  knives  and 
plates.  Of  these  and  like  articles  only  seven 
or  eight  have  been  found  in  all  the  works 
of  the  mound  builders  in  Butler  county,  and 
the  spots  where  they  were  discovered  is  un- 
certain. Beads  and  small  ornaments  have 
been  found  in  much  greater  abundance,  and 
still  the  entire  list  of  separate  copper  relics 
so  far  known  in  the  state  is  less  than  eight 
hundred.  If  their  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  copper  was  imperfect,  their  ignorance 
of  the  working  of  iron  was  absolute,  for  in 
the  Hocking  valley  and  other  iron  regions 
of  the  state  nodules  are  not  infrequently 
found  as  large  as  the  fist,  which  could  have 
been  put  to  some  domestic  or  warlike  use 
had  not  the  metal  been  too  refractory  for 
their  manipulation. 

While  but  few  traces  of  metallic  relics 
can  be  found  hereabouts,  stone  implements 
of  all  sorts  abound.  It  is  but  natural  that 
this  should  be  so.  No  section  of  the  country 
was  so  densely  peopled  by  the  mound  build- 
ers as  this,  if  the  number  and  extent  of  their 
works  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  their 
populousness;  and  the  material  from  which 
to  fashion  their  domestic  utensils  or  warlike 
weapons  was  abundant.  Wherever  relics  of 
this  ancient  people  are  found,  there  is  a 
marked  similarity  in  their  handiwork.  That 
is  to  say,  the  discoveries  made  with  respect 


to  the  stone  workers  in  Europe  show  many 
features  in  common  with  the  remains  found 
in  America.  Here,  too,  the  relics  dug  in 
New  Jersey  have  a general  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Miami  valley,  Illinois  or  Cali- 
fornia. Locality  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fashion  of  their  ornaments  or  tools,  just 
as  it  has  in  our  day.  Now,  Paris  sets  the 
costumes  of  the  world.  Dresden  is  the 
standard  in  ceramic  art,  and  Sheffield  estab- 
lishes the  grades  in  cutlery.  So  in  their 
times,  it  may  be  possible  that  certain  locali- 
ties were  notable  for  particular  fashion  or 
kinds  of  stone  work,  and  this  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  advance  made  by  the  work- 
ers toward  civilization,  and  by  the  stone  ma- 
terial most  accessible.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  general  outline  of  their  implements  is 
the  world  over  the  same,  however  they  may 
vary  in  the  details  of  finish  or  the  elegance 
of  workmanship.  Not  a little  appreciation 
of  graceful  forms  and  lines  of  beauty  is  ob- 
servable in  their  craft.  Even  the  imple- 
ments of  common  sorts,  designed  for  every- 
day use,  were  fashioned  with  a painstaking 
almost  incredible.  In  a very  interesting  pa- 
per by  Charles  Rau,  on  the  subject  of  “Drill- 
ing in  Stone  without  Metal,”  the  labor  which 
was  necessary  to  the  shaping  of  their  tools 
is  shown  in  an  exceedingly  forcible  manner. 
Mr.  Rau  conceived  the  theory  that  the  per- 
forations made  by  the  stone  workers  were 
done  with  a stick,  to  which  a rotatory  motion 
was  given  by  a bow  string,  of  which  a fa- 
miliar example  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in 
a jeweler’s  store.  Sand  and  water  were  also 
to  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  toothless 
saws  employed  in  marble  yards.  To  test 
this  theory  he  conducted  an  experiment, 
choosing  “a  flat  oval  piece  of  diorite,  of 
great  hardness,  not  quite  seven  inches  long, 
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about  five  inches  wide,  and  in  the  middle 
part  one  inch  and  three-eighths  thick.’  He 
describes  the  process  by  which  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  piercing  the  stone,  and  states  that 
he  could  never  endure  the  drilling  more  than 
two  hours  in  succession — not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  physical  exertion  as  because 
the  task  was  a monotonous  one.  His  experi- 
ment demonstrated  “that  two  hours  of  con- 
stant drilling  added,  on  an  average,  not  more 
than  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead  pen- 
cil line  to  the  depth  of  the  hole."  It  re- 
quired two  years  to  complete  the  perforation, 
the  hole  being  made  half  way  through,  and 
then  reversing  the  stone  to  meet  the  first 
drilling  from  the  other  side.  The  result  was 
a piece  of  work  which  in  every  respect  re- 
sembles the  specimens  taken  from  mounds, 
the  openings  on  each  side  tapering  toward 
the  center.  He  also  showed  how  the  drilling 
might  be  done  by  a tube  of  copper,  used  in 
the  same  way  as  his  drill  stick,  the  difference 
being  that  in  the  latter  case  the  lx>re  through- 
out was  of  uniform  diameter  while  in  the 
other  case  the  hole  resembled  two  cones 
united  at  their  apices. 

This  instance  is  cited  to  show  the  won- 
derful patience  exercised  by  the  stone  work- 
ers. Mr.  Rau  was  two  years  in  accomplish- 
ing his  work,  which  was  a simple  affair  in 
comparison  with  many  of  their  ornamental 
productions.  Lafitau  says  that  “a  North 
American  Indian  sometimes  spent  his  life- 
time in  making  a stone  tomahawk,  yet  with- 
out entirely  finishing  it.”  In  the  collection 
of  relics-  owned  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Owsley,  of 
Jacksonburg,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  are  sev- 
eral specimens  which  must  have  required 
long  time  and  great  labor  to  perfect.  One 
is  of  very  dark,  close-grained  stone,  of  in- 
tense hardness.  When  entire  it  was  about 


four  awl  one-half  inches  long  by  two  inches 
in  width,  and  say  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
thick.  Laterally  a hole  was  drilled  through, 
and  when  found  the  stone  had  been  broken 
with  a clear-cut  fracture  exactly  at  the  place 
of  perforation.  This  stone  is  finely  polished 
on  its  exterior,  while  the  bore  is  as  smooth 
and  true  as  could  be  made  by  the  finest  mod- 
em turning  lathe.  This  relic  was  without 
doubt  the  property  of  some  chief  of  high 
rank,  and  was  an  ornament  or  badge  of  dis- 
tinction. as  the  nobility  of  our  day  wear  the 
stars  and  emblems  of  their  orders.  It  was 
certainly  never  intended  for  any  practical 
use,  and  the  refractoriness  of  its  material 
precludes  the  idea  that  it  was  ever  part  of 
a stone  coat  of  mail,  such  as  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain  the  men  of  that  day  were  wont  to  use 
as  armor.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  suspended  from  the  neck  as  an  adorn- 
ment, and  from  its  high  polish  one  would  be 
led  to  infer  that  it  may  have  descended  from 
sire  to  son  through  generations. 

Dr.  Owsley’s  collection  numbers  about 
four  hundred  separate  relics.  His  largest 
stone  hatchet  weighs  nearly  fifteen  pounds, 
and  the  wear  upon  the  cutting  end  indicates 
manv  years — perhaps  centuries — of  use.  A 
most  singular  stone  is  shaped  not  unlike 
the  brass  knuckles  used  by  the  rowdies  of 
this  day  in  their  brawls.  It  has  no  perfora- 
tions, but  is  hollowed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  allow  the  hand  to  grasp  it  firmly,  grooves 
having  been  made  at  each  end  into  which  the 
little  and  index  fingers  fit  perfectly.  If  this 
were  the  purpose  of  the  instrument,  it  was 
made  for  a large  and  powerful  man,  as  its 
length  in  entire  condition  was  not  far  from 
six  inches,  its  breadth  about  two  inches,  and 
its  thickness  a little  less  than  one-  inch,  the 
general  contour  being  that  of  a parallelo- 
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gram.  A blow  from  a muscular  man  pos- 
sessed of  such  a weapon  would  assuredly 
have  been  dangerous. 

From  the  workmanship  displayed  in  the 
relics  found  in  the  Miami  valley  and  Ohio, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  mound  builders 
who  dwelt  here  were  of  the  more  advanced 
class  in  artistic  excellence.  It  is  as  natural 
that  this  should  have  been  so  as  that  they 
should  have  been  more  numerous  here  than 
anywhere  else.  In  sparsely  settled  coun- 
tries the  people  are  generally  ignorant.  With 
growth  in  numbers  comes  competition  in  all 
manner  of  work,  and  increased  skill  and  in- 
telligence. Here  there  were  all  the  condi- 
tions to  invite  settlement  and  to  make  life 
pleasant.  A land  well  wooded  and  abound- 
ing in  game;  fructifying  rains,  and  streams 
which  made  communication  with  other  parts 
of  the  country  possible;  a sun,  whose  genial- 
ity warmed  into  hearty  growth  their  cereals 
while  it  gave  to  them  health  and  strength ; 
scenery  to  entertain  the  eye  and  appeal  to 
the  semi -barbarous  imagination — all  these 
elements  conjoined  to  invite  the  rpound 
builders  to  this  location  as  their  home.  If 
pleasant  to  our  sight,  who  have  so  many 
sources  of  enjoyment  that  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, how  many  more  attractions  must  it 
have  had  for  a people  who  were  so  keenly 
alive  to  external  impressions.  It  must  have 
been  to-  them  a paradise. 

It  appears  not  a little  singular,  when  the 
extent  and  interesting  character  of  the  sub- 
ject involved  is  considered,  that  no  more 
systematic  plan  of  investigation  has  been 
pursued  with  the  view  to  gleaning  aH  the 
knowledge  possible  respecting  the  mound 
builders.  Through  this  lack  of  system  much 
that  might  have  helped  to  solve  the  mysteries 
which  surround  their  existence  is  lost  be- 


yond recovery.  Relics  priceless  to  the  arch- 
aeologist have  been  destroyed,  lost,  or  have 
so  wandered  from  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  found  that  they  are  looked  upon  by 
their  present  owners,  who  know  not  even 
where  they  came  from,  as  conveying  no  in- 
telligible story.  So,  too,  with  the  mounds 
and  other  ’ earth-works  in  which  relics 
abound.  They  will  be  changed  beyond  rec- 
ognition, or  so  altered  as  to  be  of  no  value 
to  the  student,  within  a very  short  time. 
Even  a generation  suffices  to  effect  such  a re- 
sult. 

This  is  notably  true  of  the  works  whose 
wrecks  are  traceable  in  Butler  county.  In 
the  foregoing  account  the  argument  was 
made  that  from  the  superior  workman- 
ship displayed  in  the  relics  found,  it 
is*  fair  to  conclude  that  this  valley  has 
been  the  residence  of  a race  above  the  aver- 
age of  their  time.  From  the  number  of  their 
earthworks  between  the  Big  and  JJttle  Mi- 
amis  it  is  likewise  fair  to  make  the  deduc- 
tion that  here  the  aboriginal  tribes  must 
have  been  more  populous  than  elsewhere. 
Travelers,  whose  observation  has  been  wide 
and  judgment  acute,  have  said  that  nowhere 
have  they  seen  a section  capable  of  support- 
ing a denser  population  than  the  Miami  val- 
ley. Here  are  to  be  found  the  largest  works 
of  the  strange  race  after  whose  history  we 
are  groping.  At  Miamisburg  is  one  among 
the  great  mounds  of  the  country,  sixty-five 
feet  high  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  while  Fort  Ancient 
in  Warren  county  presents  a line  of  embank- 
ments four  miles  long  by  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high.  In  Butler  county  these  works 
are  so  numerous,  and  show  so  plainly  by 
their  positions  relatively  to  one  another  that 
they  were  built  upon  a system  which  had  a 
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definite  object  in  view,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  region  must 
have  contained  a dense  population,  and  like- 
wise must  have  been  directed  by  leaders  who 
possessed  no  inconsiderable  engineering 
skill. 

Beginning  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  on  the  line  of  the  Miami  river,  em- 
bankments can  be  traced  throughout  the 
course  of  that  stream  into  Montgomery 
county.  They  may  have  been  in  remote 
times  even  more  numerous  than  we  now 
judge  them  to  have  been,  for  the  late  Mont- 
gomery P.  Alston,  Esq.,  stated  that  the  one 
on  his  farm  near  Symmes’  Comer  has  been 
to  a very  great  extent  washed  away  in  his 
lifetime.  It  was  much  longer  in  his  boyhood 
tlian  now.  Others  may  have  been  entirely 
removed  by  encroachments  from  the  river 
before  the  white  man  came  to  this  region. 
George  F.  Elliott  said  during  his  lifetime 
that  a mpnnd  near  his  farm  in  St.  Clair 
township  has  been  carted  away  piecemeal, 
until  its  proportions  are  very  perceptibly  di- 
minished. This  mound  is  on  an  eminence 
which  overlooks  an  extensive  stretch  both 
up  and  down  the  river.  Upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a mile  or  more  below,  are 
the  traces  of  an  earthwork  which,  when  the 
two  were  of  full  size,  must  have  been  within 
sight  of  each  other.  Taking  the  relative  po- 
sition of  these  two  works  into  consideration, 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  the  one  was 
built  as  a complement  to  the  other;  the 
mound  a vantage  of  observation,  from  which 
warning  could  be  given  to  those  behind  the 
embankment  upon  the  other  side,  in  case  of 
hostile  approach. 

This  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  such 
embankments  were  erected  is  not  the  one 
laid  down  by  many  writers  on  the  subject^ 


and  the  author  of  these  sketches  presents  his 
suggestions  with  much  diffidence,  lest  he  be 
deemed  presumptuous.  Many  authorities 
regard  embankments  of  the  kind  referred  to 
as  merely  inclosures,  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  put  of  course  being  conjectural.  It 
would  appear  more  natural  to  view  them  as 
defensive  works,  rather  than  to  seek  some 
mysterious  significance  in  their  presence. 
From  the  scriptures,  and  also  from  authentic 
profane  history,  we  learn  that  men  in  the 
early  days  of  our  race  everywhere  exhibited 
the  instinct  to  erect  fortifications.  The 
phrase  “He  built  a walled  city,”  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  frequently  met  with  in  ancient  writ- 
ings. The  walls  of  that  time  were  walls  of 
stone,  because  their  builders  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  working  in  iron,  and  could 
fashion  tools  suited  to  the  hewing  of  stone. 
The  walls  of  the  mound  builders  were  of 
earth  because  they  did  not  possess  that 
knowledge,  and  where  embankments  are 
found  it  is  certainly  not  a stretch  of  imagin- 
ation to  look  upon  them  as  the  defenses  of 
a city.  If  two  or  three  thousand  years  hence, 
our  race  and  history  having  perished,  explor- 
ers of  that  age  should  find  on  some  of  our . 
late  battlefields  the  evidences  of  earthworks, 
and  should  find  also  that  these  works  bore 
such  a relation  to  one  another  in  their  posi- 
tions as  to  show  unity  in  design,  how  would 
the  archaeologists  of  that  day  be  most  likely 
to  interpret  their  discoveries?  Would  they 
seek  , some  financial  meaning  in  what  they 
discovered?  Or  would  they  view  the  relics 
time  had  spared  as  the  mementoes  of 
a strife  between  warlike  peoples  ? In 
questions  surrounded  by  so  much  ob- 
scurity, the  simplest  solution  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one;  and  as  before 
said,  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  earth- 
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works  in  Butler  county  and  its  vicinity  are 
in  the  nature  of  a chain  of  fortifications. 
What  the  river  may  have  been  in  the  time 
of  the  mound  builders  we  do  not  know. 
It  may  have  been  fordable  in  certain  seasons 
at  the  very  places  where  these  embankments 
were  built,  and  their  purpose  may  have  been 
to  repel  incursions  from  a hostile  tribe. 
Where  our  best  information  is  only  theory, 
this  explanation  appears  as  plausible  as  any. 

All  earthworks  belonging  to  the  period 
treated  of  in  this  article  may  be  classified 
under  a very  simple  nomenclature.  The 
mounds  were  for  purposes  of  religious  wor- 
ship, for  burial,  for  monuments  in  perpetua- 
tion of  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  for  ob- 
servation. Still  another  class,  few  in  num- 
bers, symbolized  the  superstitious  faith  of 
their  builders.  Two  or  three  illustrations 
of  the  latter  kind  are  found  in  Licking 
county,  Ohio,  and  have  been  described  at 
length  by  learned  writers.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  sort  of  mound  is  always  in 
the  likeness  of  some  creature  other  than  hu- 
man. One  near  Newark  is  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle  in  flight,  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
about  the  same  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  It 
is  said  that  search  in  this  effigy  mound  re- 
vealed an  altar  with  traces  of  charcoal  and 
ashes.  Another  in  the  same  county  is  in  the 
shape  of  a crocodile,  two  hundred  feet  long 
by  a breadth  varying  from  twenty  feet  at 
the  widest  to  the  tips  of  the  tail  and  nose. 
The  largest  yet  discovered  is  in  Adams 
county,  is  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  and  is 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  long.  We  have 
in  these  instances  of  ancient  works  some- 
thing strangely  like  the  forms  carved  by  the 
Egyptians  and  other  races  four  thousand 
years  ago.  with  the  difference  that  the  one 
is  in  earth  and  the  other  in  stone.  The  croc- 


odile was  an  object  of  worship  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  serpent  was  venerated  as  the 
type  of  wisdom,  and  the  body  of  a lion  with 
the  beak  and  wings  of  an  eagle  is  among 
the  common  forms. of  sculpture  brought  to 
light  by  explorers  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  the  human  race  had  birth. 

The  fact  that  nations  so  widely  separated 
as  were  the  mound  builders  from  the  dwell- 
ers in  Egypt  should  have  had  a common  ven- 
eration for  the  same  beasts,  reptiles  and 
birds,  hardly  to  be  explained  by  the  argu- 
ment that  human  nature  is  in  all  climes  and 
ages  the  same,  and  that  therefore  man,  igno- 
rant of  a knowledge  of  the  true  Maker  of 
all  things,  will  everywhere  single  out  the 
same  objects  for  his  adoration.  It  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  mound 
builders  of  the  Miami  valley  had  never  seen 
a crocodile ; but  it  would  be  equally  as  hard 
to  demonstrate  that  they  had  ever  seen  one, 
for  the  probabilities  are  against  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a creature  in  Ohio,  at  the  period 
when  it  is  supposed  they  flourished.  Yet  his 
form  was  delineated  in  earth  in  such  plain 
fashion  as  to  give  an  unmistakable  likeness. 
The  similarity  between  the  objects  wor- 
shiped here  and  under  the  suns  of  Africa  is 
most  readily  explained  by  the  common  origin 
of  mankind.  The  mound  builders  but  per- 
petuated the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

But  to  return  to  the  Miami  valley,  from 
' which  we  have  somewhat  strayed.  The 
mounds  in  Fairfield  township,  near  Symmes 
Corner,  are  six  in  number,  and  the  embank- 
ments two.  One  of  these  embankments  in- 
closes a mound.  - It  is  the  same  referred  to 
as  having  been  to  a considerable  extent 
washed  aw?ay  by  the  river,  and  presents  a 
horseshoe  shape,  with  the  ends  toward  the 
w^ater.  The  mound  was  for  burial  purposes. 
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Many  years  ago  M.  P.  Alston  as- 
sisted John  Maxwell  in  some  investi- 
gations of  this  work.  A skeleton  was  taken 
out,  apparently  that  of  a very  large  man,  but 
the  bones  were  long  since  lost.  The  boys 
of  that  day  treated  the  skull  with  little  ven- 
eration. and  used  it  as  a football  on  the 
green.  Other  relics  not  now  remembered 
were  also  unearthed.  Among  other  things 
there  was  a very  good  parrot,  fashioned  of 
clay  and  apparently  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
resemblance  to  that  bird  was  so  plain  as  to 
make  clearly  evident  what  it  was  intended 

to  represent. 

Directly  east  of  the  works  just  men- 
tioned, in  section  No.  9>  *s  a mound  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  circumference  by 
twelve  feet  high.  This  work  had  an 
entrance  in  its  base  large  enough  to  admit 
a man  in  creeping  posture.  Charcoal  has 
been  found  in  its  interior,  and  two  copper 
plates,  pierced,  were  taken  out  which  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Robert 
Cooper,  the  owner  of  the  land.  They  are 
parallelogram-shaped,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  ornaments  to  be  worn  about  the 
neck.  Still  further  to  the  east,  and  on  very 
nearly  the  same  line,  in  section  No.  3,  is  an- 
other mound,  having  a similar  entrance  large 
enough  to  admit  a dog.  and  rabbits  have 
been  frequently  chased  into  and  out  of  it. 
Perhaps  as  singular  a discovery  as  any  was 
in  the  case  of  the  Emerson  mound.  This, 
within  the  recollection  of  persons  now  liv- 
ing. was  twelve  feet  high,  though  not  more 
than  eight  feet  now.  Excavations  several 
vears  ago  revealed  ten  or  twelve  good-sized 
flat  stones,  set  on  edge  like  curb  stones,  and 
surrounding  a central  stone  larger  than  its 
fellows.  The  figure  formed  by  the  stones 
was  a square,  and  a large  number  of  bowld- 


ers were  close  by.  The  research  was  not 
prosecuted,  however,  and  the  hole  has  since 
been  filled.  In  section  No.  10  the  remains 
of  the  second  fortification  are  clearly  dis- 
cernible, though  much  reduced  in  height 
since  thev  were  first  observed.  This  work  is 
on  the  bank  of  a creek  which  runs  into  the 
Miami  river.  In  incloses  perhaps  eight 
acres,  is  oval  in  shape,  and  on  the  face  pre- 
sented to  the  creek  has  an  opening  or  gate- 
wav,  as  if  a passage  to  the  water  had  been 
left.  All  of  the  works  above  referred  to 
should  be  systematically  explored,  and  it  is 
probable  the  task  will  lie  attempted  ere  long, 
if  the  co-operation  of  the  property  owners 
can  be  gained. 

A peculiarity  of  many  earthworks  is  that 
they  are  composed  of  material  which  evi- 
dently does  not  l>elong  to  the  locality  where 
they  are  found.  In  such  cases  the  works 
are  usually  of  a memorial  nature,  or  investi- 
gation discloses  human  bones.  From  these 
facts  it  has  been  conjectured  that  mounds 
exhibiting  such  peculiarities  are  the  graves 
of  persons  who  held  high  rank  among  the 
tribes,  and  that  at  their  death  their  subjects 
brought  earth,  each  from  the  locality  to 
which  he  belonged,  as  a mark  of  respect  to 
the  dead.  Such  a custom  would  not  be 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  manner  of 
our  own  time,  when  frieilds  send  from  re- 
mote parts  of  the  county  floral  offerings  in 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  nation’s  de- 
parted great.  The  correctness  of  this  view 
is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances, as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
mounds  near  Symmes’  Corner,  there  are  no 
hollows  or  depressions  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  mounds,  as  would  be  the  case 
had  the  material  of  which  they  are  built 
been  taken  from  the  neighborhood.  Where 
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the  mounds,  by  the  presence  of  altar  stones 
and  charcoal,  as  mentioned  before,  indicate 
that  their  purpose  was  of  a religious  nature 
or  for  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  material 
is  usually  of  the  same  kind  as  that  near  the 
works.  This  is  also  true  with  regard  to  em- 
bankments of  a defensive  or  warlike  charac- 
ter, so  that  the  distinction  between  tumuli 
commemorative  of  the  dead  and  those 
erected  for  other  purposes  is  pretty  clearly 
defined. 

In  many  instances,  where  stone  relics 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  there  are  no 
traces  of  earthworks  remaining.  If  such 
works  did  exist  in  those  localities,  they  have 
been  washed  awav  to  such  extent  that  the 
plow  now  brings  their  contents  to  view.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  such  places  were  ex- 
tensive encampments,  and  that  the  stone  im- 
plements were  left  behind  in  the  hurry'  of 
flight  from  an  enemy,  or  in  the  confusion  of 
removal  to  a new  abode.  A collection  of 
this  nature  is  owned  by  Robert  Livingston, 
who  lives  in  Fairfield  township,  close  by  the 
Hamilton  county  line  and  not  far  from  the 
Miami  river.  His  specimens  were  all  found 
on  or  near  the  surface,  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary'farm  operations.  Among  them  are 
some  forms  not  frequently  seen.  One  is  a 
flat  piece  of  copper,  an  inch  and  one-half 
broad  by  three  inches  long,  and  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  One  end  is  ham- 
mered to  a shape  somewhat  resembling  a 
common  ax,  while  the  other  end  shows 
nearly  a straight  line;  its  sides  are  parallel. 
It  is  but  little  oxydized,  and  at  the  end 
shaped  for  cutting — if  that  was  its  purpose 
the  metal  exhibits  an  appearance  much 
like  what  we  see  when  a blacksmith  makes  a 
faulty  weld,  the  metal  being  scaled  up  so 
as  to  show  two  layers.  This  was  probably 


done  by  excessive  hammering  in  fashioning 
it  to  the  desired  form.  What  its  uses  were 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  must  have  been 
grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  user,  for  there  is 
no  groove  by  which  a handle  could  be  at- 
tached, nor  perforations  for  suspension  from 
the  neck  as  a badge  or  ornament.  It  may 
have  served  for  removing  the  flesh  from  the 
skins  of  animals,  as  has  been  conjectured 
was  the  purpose  of  similarly  constructed 
stone  implements. 

Another  relic  is  curious  in  its  form,  and 
is  of  a grayish  sandstone.  It  is  in  almost  ex- 
act likeness  of  the  lead  plummets  which  we 
see  every  day  in  the  hands  of  bricklayers,  or 
suspended  from  a surveyor’s  tripod.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  plummets,  is  finely  polished, 
and  has  close  to  its  apex  a neatly  cut  groove 
entirely  around  its  circumference.  This 
groove  is  scarcely  deep  enough  to  allow  a 
string  to  be  securely  tied  in  it,  otherwise  the 
relic  might  be  classed  among  ear  bobs  or 
pendants.  Possibly  its  maker  lost  it  before 
the  groove  was  cut  to  a depth  necessary  for 
such  a use. 

Of  arrow  and  spear  heads,  Mr.  Living- 
ston’s collection  has  some  fine  specimens. 
They  are  polished  with  a skill  which  modern 
art  can  not  surpass.  Some  of  the  arrow 
heads  are  as  clear  as  white  agate,  while  oth- 
ers are  as  brilliant  as  cornelian.  He  has  also 
an  almost  perfectly  preserved  specimen  of  an 
oval  flat  stone  with  a double  perforation, 
such  as  has  been  heretofore  described.  This 
was  the  work  of  an  unskilled  artisan,  how- 
ever, as  in  drilling  through  from  both  sides 
he  has  failed  to  make  his  perforations  meet 
exactly  in  the  center. 

In  this  article  on  the  mound  builders, 
the  writer  is  well  aware,  that  he  has  added 
little  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  re- 
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specting  that  remarkable  race.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  has  been  to  stimulate  investi- 
gation  by  those  who  have  within  reach 
means  of  examining  the  works  of  a people 
who  have  passed  away,  leaving  no  history 
save  that  which  the  surface  of  the  land 
where  they  dwelt  presents.  If  each  farmer 
in  Butler  county  upon  whose  property  are 
the  traces  of  that  race  would  devote  a little 
of  his  idle  time  to  the  probing  of  the  works, 
he  would  soon  find  himself  interested,  and 
possibly  a valuable  contributor  to  archaeo- 
logical knowledge. 

Leaving  for  the  present  investigations 
respecting  the  mound  builders,  let  us  look 
very  briefly  into  the  condition  of  the  race 
found  here  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

THE  INDIANS. 

What  the  Indians  were  whom  Captain 
John  Smith  found  in  1607,  and  the  Pilgrims 
met  in  Massachusetts  during  the  winter  of 
1620,  we  know  something  about.  Their 
counterpart  exists  to  this  day,  so  far  as  the 
character  of  the  race  goes.  Like  white  men, 
there  was  a difference  between  one  Indian 
and  his  brother.  The  one  might  be  kindly 
disposed,  and  the  other  implacable  and  un- 
forgiving, as  witness  the  contrast  shown  by 
a comparison  of  Uncas  with  King  Philip. 

> Uncas  held  out  the  ear  of  corn,  as  a symbol 
of  peace  to  the  pale-faced  stranger,  while 
King  Philip  had  nothing  but  the  tomahawk 
and  the  firebrand  for  the  intruder. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
the  inter-tribal  communication  of  what  we 
now  call  news  was  slow  and  uncertain,  that 
news  was  not  likely  to  lose  any  of  its  inten- 
sity by  transmission.  A race  by  nature  in- 
clined to  imagination  and  hyperbole  would 


not  suffer  a story  of  wrong  to  lose  force 
on  its  journey.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  right  of  the  contest  between  the  early 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Provi- 
dence plantations  with  the  Indians  has  ever 
been  told.  But  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
that  time  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  lawless  ad- 
venturers traveled  faster  than  the  good  deeds 
of  honest  emigrants,  in  verification  of  the 
adage  that  a lie  will  travel  a league  while 
the  truth  is  getting  its  boots  on.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  while  the  fight  was  going  on 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  news  of  that 
contest  was  conveyed  toward  the  west.  As 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  whites  and 
their  modes  of  warfare,  with  which  the  In- 
dians were  unable  to  successfully  contend, 
forced  back  the  tribes  from  the  seaboard, 
the  chiefs  found  their  influence  waning  and 
manv  of  them  sought  death  voluntarily  in 
hopeless  battle  rather  than  survive  to  live 
under  the  disgrace  of  lost  prestige.  But  a 
stand  must  be  made  somewhere,  and  the  re- 
gion which  comprises  Ohio  and  Kentucky  af- 
forded the  best  vantage  ground  for  a des- 
perate stand.  They  afterward  took  part 
with  the  parent  country  in  its  struggle 
against  the  colonies.  That  fight  was  lost, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  fa- 
vor of  their  quondam  allies,  and  naught  but 
retribution  to  expect  from  the  white  dwell- 
ers. Following  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
came  the  Wyoming  massacre,  and  minor 
events  of  a similar  nature  which  further 
roused  the  blood  of  the  settlers,  and  the  con- 
test was  finally  brought  for  final  arbitra- 
tion to  the  section  where  we  live.  The  wa- 
ger was  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  the 
whites,  at  the  expense  of  St.  Clair’s  defeat 
and  many  contests  of  minor  note,  until  the 
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Indian  power  was  finally  overthrown  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

If  one  asks  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
transition  period  between  the  records  which 
the  mound  builders  have  left  and  the  times 
when  our  fathers  found  the  Indians  here, 
the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Indians 
of  1620  showed  no  civilization  beyond  that 
found  the  world  over  in  common  where  the 
savage  state  exists.  They  recognized  mar- 
riage in  a rude  sort  of  shape.  The  old  com- 
manded respect,  and  their  counsel  was 
heeded.  But  with  regard  to  art  of  any  sort, 
they  exhibited  a far  less  development  than 
the  race  of.  mound  builders  of  which 
we  have  treated  in  the  above.  They 
had  flint  arrow  heads,  and  iron 

points  to  their  spears.  They  cultivated 
maize,  and  were  familiar  with  woodcraft  in 
the  pursuit  of  game  and  the  dressing  of 
their  prey  for  food  and  clothing.  These 
are  matters  which  man,  in  such  conditions 
as  they  were  placed,  learns  of  necessity,  for 
without  such  knowledge  he  must  die.  But 
in  the  works  of  the  mound  builders,  coupled 
with  the  evidence  of  their  numbers,  we  have 
proof  of  nations  possessing  no  mean  attain- 
ments in  military  engineering,  with  energy 
and  force  enough  to  complete  their  plans. 
Now  in  the  Indian,  as  he  was  found  in  the 
settlement  of  this  continent,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  intelligence.  He  was 
brave,  and  even  his  bravery  was  that  of 
cowardice.  He  fought  from  behind  trees 
and  stumps,  but  never  ventured  battle  in  the 
open  field  if  the  risk  could  be  avoided.  He 
had  no  system  of  fortifications  or  defensive 
lines,  the  one  covering  the  other,  that  in  case 
of  defeat  he  might  fall  back  to  a refuge,  as 
we  find  was  the  case  with  the  race  which 
preceded  him.  In  many  such  points  does 


he  show  that  while  he  might  have  retained 
the  courage  of  his  ancestors — if  the  mound 
builders  were  the  fathers  of  his  race — he  had 
degenerated  in  industry  and  the  arts  which 
tend  to  make  a people  great.  He  had  be- 
come lazy,  and  could  no  more  build  the 
mounds  of  his  fathers  than  the  indolent 
Egyptians  of  today  could  rear  the  pyramids 
of  four  thousands  years  ago,  the  mausoleum 
of  a single  king.  The  mound  builders  may 
not  have  been  illustrious  sires,  but  certainly 
their  sons  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
loins  whence  they  sprung.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  tribes,  or  the  bands  which 
occupied  this  valley  when  the  white  man 
sought  here  a home. 

A great  deal  of  sympathy  has  been 
wasted  on  the  fate  of  the  Indian  race  which 
our  fathers  found  in  their  settlement  of  this 
country,  and  a great  deal  is  wasted  on  his 
treatment  in  our  own  time.  He  was  never 
as  brave,  chivalrous  nor  blessed  in  intellect 
as  writers  have  portrayed  him.  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  savage  was  a pleasant  person  to 
read  about,  but  he  was  not  the  savage  who 
massacred  women  and  dashed  out  the  brains 
of  children  in  the  Wyoming  and  Ohio  val- 
leys. It  was  with  this  latter  kind  of  Indian 
that  the  early  settlers  hereabouts  had  to  deal, 
and  not  the  honorable  sort,  which  had  exist- 
ence solely  in  the  imagination  of  romancers. 
Time  upsets  many  a pretty  tradition.  It  is 
now  nearly  certain  that  Logan  never  made 
that  eloquent  speech  which  as  schoolboys  we 
declaimed,  and  it  is  likewise  matter  of  grave 
suspicion  whether  Pocahontas  had  not  lib- 
eral views  regarding  chastity.  That  in  many 
respects  the  Indian  was  wronged  is  no  doubt 
true;  but  his  revenge  was  not  of  that  sort 
which  seeks  out  for  retaliation  the  wrong 
doer,  but  rather  of  the  kind  which  slays  in- 
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discriminately  from  utter  depravity  of  heart. 

II is  pride  and  dignity  was  that  of  impudence 
rather  than  intrinsic  merit. 

“You  do  not  know  who  I am,  ’ Red 
Cloud  said  on  the  stage  of  Cooper  Institute. 
New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Quaker  Commission.  "I 
am  the  representative  of  the  original  owners 
of  America.” 

That  sounded  grand,  but  a moment’s  re- 
flection will  show  that  the  utterance  was 
sheer  bombast.  The  original  owners  of 
America  would  have  been  ashamed  to  own 
kinship  with  a race  which  wreaked  ven- 
geance where  no  wrong  had  been  done.  So 
far  as  we  have  record  of  the  actions  of  the 
whites  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in  the  early 
days,  they  sought  no  quarrel,  but  were  rather 
pacificators.  Men  like  Boone  or  Kenton 
were  not  the  ones  to  take  life  save  in  de- 
fense of-  their  own  lives.  In  their  natures 
there  was  a chivalrous  element,  and  in  all 
their  warfare  they  opposed  only  the  able- 
bodied  who  could  meet  their  attacks.  When 
they  offered  terms  of  treaty,  those  terms 
were  presented  in  good  -faith,  while  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  every  proposition  was 
made  by  them  or  accepted  as  coming  from 
the  other  side,  with  a reservation  in  which 
lurked  treachery.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  strife  became  one  for  existence. 
The  white  man  learned  the  cunning  of  the 
Indian,  and  as  he  was  his  superior  in  intel- 
lect and  in  physical  strength,  those  advan- 
tages offset  the  superiority  of  the  savages 
as  to  numbers. 

The  Indians  of  this  valley  fought  not  so 
much  against  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  them- 
selves as  for  the  grievances  which  others  of 
their  race  had  elsewhere  suffered,  and  in  the 
hope  of  exterminating  the  white  strangers. 


part  of  the  Indian  confederation  which  con- 
trolled the  region  embraced  by  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan  and  Illinois.  They  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average 
Indian  wherever  found  on  the  continent. 

But  from  the  trouble  in  the  east  between  their 
race  and  the  whites,  they  seemed  to  have 
formed  a resolve  to  make  in  this  region 
their  stand  for  their  inheritance. 

There  was  no  reason  why  they  and  the 
whites  could' not  have  dwelt  in  peace,  except 
that  in  their  natures  they  were  unpacific,  as 
the  untamed  Indian  is  everywhere.  Colonel 
E.  C.  Boudinot.  a half-breed  Cherokee,  liv- 
ing in  1878,  expressed  once  the  opinion  that 
there  were  two  futures  for  his  race — the  one 
extermination,  and  the  other  amalgamation. 
He  has  for  years  contended  that  the  pure 
Indian  blood  could  not  be  made  to  flow  in 
quiet  course,  and  that  only  by  an  infusion 
of  the  white  strain  can  it  be  tempered  to  the 
. conditions  of  civilized  life.  His  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  early 
times.  Treaties  were  made  only  to  be  broken 
whenever  the  savage*  thirst  for  human  life 
obtained  the  mastery,  or  the  opportunity  for 
plunder  presented  itself.  No  marvel,  then, 
that  the  settlers  who  watched  by  night  and 
felled  the  forests  by  day,  with  arms  at  their 
sides  in  fear  of  professing  friends  as  well 
as  open  foes,  should  have  come  to  wage  a 
warfare  as  relentless  as  that  pursued  by  theii 
enemies. 

In  addition  to  his  treachery  and  lack 
of  all  qualities  which  give  anything  Ake 
honorable  character  to  war,  the  domestic 
side  of  the  American  Indian  was  quite  as 
unlovely  as  the  one  he  presented  in  arms. 
We  have  been  told  in  ambling  verse  of  the 
romantic  wooings  of  dusky  but  fair  maidens 
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by  young  braves,  and  poetry  has  been  thrown 
around  their  nuptials.  All  this  appears  to  be 
a figment  of  the  imagination  pretty  to  read 
but  of  no  value  as  a historical  statement. 
Marriage  with  them  was  a mercenary  tran- 
saction, in  which  the  bride  was  bought  from 
her  father,  by  ponies,  furs,  weapons  or  wam- 
pum, according  as  the  bridegroom  was  rich 
in  such  possessions.  The  bargain  and  sale 
completed,  nothing  remained  but  for  the 
goods  to  be  delivered,  and  that  was  clone  in 
an  exceedingly  simple  manner,  which  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  race  probably  regard  as  evi- 
dence of  purity  of  character.  The  purchaser 
went  to  the  tent  of  the  bride’s  father,  and 
led  her  thence  to  his  own.  Thenceforth  she 
was  his  property,  in  precisely  the  sense  and 
by  the  tenure  that  he  owned  his  bows  and 
arrows,  or  his  pony  and  dog.  She  was  his 
laborer,  to  raise  com  and  perform  all  domes- 
tic duties,  while  he  rested  in  all  that  peculiar 
dignity  which  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  man 
in  his  uncultivated  state.  He  practiced  what 
Petruchio,  in  a feigned  humor,  affirmed  of 
Catharine. 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she  is  my  house, 
My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything. 

And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare. 

But  while  Petruchio  feigned  his  anger 
and  capricious  moods  that  he  might  tame 
his  shrewish  bride,  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
toward  his  spouse  was  all  in  sober  earnest. 
His  contributions  to  the  household  consisted 
of  little  more  .than  the  meat  and  fish  game. 
She  performed  the  drudgery  of  the  fields, 
for  manual  labor  was  unworthy  his  dignity. 
On  the  march,  whether  retreating  from  an 
enemy  or  seeking  a new  location,  the  war- 
rior rode  while  the  women  were  on  foot, 
and  if  there  were  not  enough  pack  ponies  to 


carry  the  camp  equipage,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  braves  acted  as  beasts  of 
burden  to  bear  what  the  four-footed  ones 
could  not  carry.  If  on  the  journey  one  of 
them  were  seized  with  the  pangs  of  mater- 
nity, that  trifle  was  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  be  worth  the  notice  of  the  lords  of 
nature.  Such  an  incident  was  beneath  their 
stoicism.  The  mother  dropped  from  the 
line,  brought  into  the  world  another  noble 
red  man,  or  another  female  slave  in  minia- 
ture of  herself,  bound  her  offspring  in  its 
cradle,  and  trudged  on  to  overtake  the  line. 
For  the  great  ills  she  suffered,  and  the  un- 
ceasing toil  of  her  life,  she  had  only  com- 
pensation in  the  fact  that,  in  childbirth  she 
was  comparatively  painless,  and  her  recov- 
ery' almost  instantaneous.  Lack  of  fashions 
saved  her  from  the  agonies  which  fashion 
has  entailed  upon  civilized  mothers. 

Perhaps  some  will  think  this  estimate  of 
the  Indian  character  is  an  ungenerous  one, 
and  that  much  of  the  barbarity  of  his  na- 
ture arose  from  the  provocation  of  the  whites 
and  from  the  certainty  with  which  he  saw 
his  inheritance  slipping  from  him.  While 
this  may  have  force  so  far  as  his  treatment 
of  the  invaders  is  concerned,  it  has  no  appli- 
cation whatever  to  his  domestic  customs  nor 
to  the  usages  which  prevailed  between  tribes 
in  time  of  war.  It  was  in  their  nature  to 
scalp  their  fallen  foes,  and  to  slaughter 
women  and  babes  of  their  own  race  but  of 
different  tribe.  The  dwellers  under  the  trop- 
ical suns  of  Africa,  where  nature  provides 
food  in  all  seasons  and  where  clothing  is  a 
burden,  were  not  so  lazy  and  thriftless  as 
these  dwellers  in  a climate  where  some  exer- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life. 
Their  predecessors,  the  mound  builders, 
had  left  them  vast  monuments  of  energy — - 
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an  energy  directed  to  self-preservation  in 
war  and  to  the  illustration  of  religious  belief. 
But  such  an  example  was  lost  upon  the  indo- 
lent race  which  followed,  or  descended  from 
them.  Permanent  fortifications  the  Indian 
whom  we  know  has  never  builded,  because 
he  was  always  too  lazy  for  the  work,  and 
had  it  been  imposed  upon  the  women  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  cultivate  the 
crops — effeminate  task  unsuited  to  his  no- 
tions of  dignity,  and  still  more  repugnant 
to  his  love  of  ease.  There  were  among  them 
some  exceptions,  and  men  of  ambition  and 
pride,  but  not  enough  to  leaven  the  mass  of 
worthlessness.  Stories  of  Indian  gratitude 
and  nobility  of  character  are  so  rare  that 
they  may  be  set  down  as  wonderful  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  of  the  aboriginal  nature, 
and  therefore  they  have  been  preserved. 

Of  the*early  history  of  the  Indians  who 
occupied  this  continent  when  Columbus  first 
saw  it,  little  can  be  said.  Equally  ignorant 
with  the  mound  builders  of  the  art  of  letters, 
they  had  no  written  records,  and  tradition 
was  the  only  medium  through  which  events 
were  handed  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  Northmen,  who  came  here  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  and  left  behind  them  mon- 
uments such  as  the  stone  tower  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  preserved  the  results  of  their 
discoveries  in  no  shape  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  races  they  encountered  here.  They 
were  freebooters,  and  on  the  seas  occupied  a 
place  corresponding  to  that  filled  by  the 
knights  on  land,  who  roamed  Europe  with  a 
beggarly  following,  bent  on  “beauty  or 
booty.” 

Our  best  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes 
comes  to  us  through  sources  associated  with 
religion.  The  Catholic  missionaries  who 
came  into  the  northwestern  wilds  were  cer- 


tainly remarkable  men.  In  the  East,  from 
Plymouth  Rock,  flowed  the  Puritan  strain, 
and  from  Rhode  Island  the  Baptist  influ- 
ence, which  had  been  driven  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  bigotry  of  the  “Mayflower” 
adventurers.  But  to  the  West  came  those 
to  whom  the  cross  was  a holy  sign,  and  they' 
were  filled  with  that  zeal  which  has  charac- 
terized the  votaries  of  that  faith  alike  under 
the  suns  of  China  or  amid  the  wilder- 
nesses of  the  new  world.  They  were  men 
of  intense  convictions ; but  with  their  sever- 
ity toward  themselves,  their  austerity  and  de- 
nial of  self,  there  was  associated  a leniency 
and  gentleness  which  strangely  won  the  sav- 
age heart.  Abstemious  in  their  habits,  and 
of  a bravery  of  that  peculiar  kind  which  only 
religious  fervor  inspires,  they  won  admira- 
tion by  those  traits  which  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  Indian  nature.  Then  they 
were  educated,  and  their  knowledge  was  be- 
yond that  of  the  “medicine  men.”  In  this 
respect  they  were  regarded  with  supersti- 
tious veneration.  Diseases  which  could  not 
be  successfully  treated  by  the  rude  therapeu- 
tics known  to  them,  readily  yielded  to  the 
science  of  the  doctor-priest.  Robed  in  a 
garment  whose  fashion  was  strange,  and  tell- 
ing a story  of  divine  incarnation,  suffering, 
and  death  whose  pathos  has  melted  millions 
of  hearts,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  at- 
tained ascendancy  over  a people  who  could 
be  reached  through  the  imagination  easier 
than  through  any  other  channel.  To  them 
that  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  worshiped  as 
an  indefinable  something  or  personage,  who 
in  an  inexplicable  way  watched  over  human 
affairs,  was  presented  by  the  visible  symbol 
of  the  cross — a being  in  shape  and  form  tan- 
gible, who  had  once  walked  the  earth  as 
themselves,  and  who  for  their  good  had 
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made  a sacrifice  all  propitiatory.  To  those 
men,  who  thus  opened  to  them  a new  life, 
they  gave  greater  measure  of  confidence  than 
to  any  others,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  even  the  scanty  knowledge  we  have  of 
what  the  life,  manners  and  traditions  of  the 
Indian  tribes  were.  They  were  enabled  by 
their  gentle  mission,  which  sought  only  the 
spiritual  good  of  those  to  whom  they  minis- 
tered, to  penetrate  a country  where  an  armed 
invader  would  have  met  resistance  at  every 
step.  The  expeditions  of  La  Salle,  De  Soto 
and  others  of  like  nature,  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  but  for  the  lodgment  which 
the  missionaries  effected. 

To  the  student,  or  man  of  general  read- 
ing, there  can  be  no  more  instructive  histori- 
cal page  than  that  which  records  the  self-de- 
nial and  courage  of  those,  priests  or  laymen, 
who  brought  this  territory  into  a condition 
fitted  for  occupation.  They  labored  for  pos- 
terity in  a sense  to  which  we  can  lay  no 
claim.  How  could  they  anticipate  that  their 
children  should  see  what  we  see  today  in 
this  valley,  as  fair  a land  as  lies  between  the 
oceans?  Honor  to  them,  for  that  they 
worked  without  a prize  in  sight.  Doubtless 
they  saw  that  there  was  greatness  here;  but 
they  could  have  never  imagined  such  lovely 
slopes,  such  landscapes,  dressed  in  the  rich- 
ness of  nature  embellished  by  the  husband- 
man’s art,  as  greet  our  eyes  now  that  the 
woodman’s  ax  has  done  its  work.  They 
might  have  hoped,  from  some  fairer  airs 
than  these,  to  look  upon  the  scenes  which 
they  had  as  first  of  the  palefaces  discovered. 
But  that  any  of  them  should  live  to  see  such 
a wonderful  transformation  would  never  at 
that  day  have  been  believed.  Yet  some  of 
them  remain,  whose  early  recollections  carrv 
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border  warfare  and  the  subduing  of  the  land 
under  deadly  peril.  Bravely  they  met  the 
labors  of  the  field,  or  the  dangers  of  Indian 
battle,  little  expecting  in  their  own  lifetimes, 
or  in  their  children’s,  that  the  seed  they 
sowed  would  yield  such  abundant  harvest. 
Their  work  was  unselfish.  It  sprang  from  a 
sturdy,  manly  impulse.  It  came  from  that  in- 
stinct, if  you  so  please  to  call  it,  which  impels 
the  young  husband  and  father  to  stand  be- 
fore his  wife  and  babe  and  defy  all  opposing 
odds  in  defense  of  those  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own  life.  Of  that  sort  of  stock  came  the 
pioneers  of  the.  Miami  valley. 

One  or  two  instances,  well  authenticated, 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  show  the  dangers 
incurred  by  those  who  settled  the  region  em- 
braced by  the  Ohio  and  Miami  valleys.  The 
Ohio  was  the  highway  traveled  by  nearly  all 
to  the  West,  Pittsburg  being  the  starting 
point,  and  Marietta,  Fort  Washington,  Lou- 
isville, and  other  places  the  destination  frQm 
which  emigrants  looked  about  them  for  new 
homes.  To  pass  down  the  Ohio  at  that  day 
must  have  been  an  experience  similar  to  a 
trip  overland  by  stage  a score  of  years  ago, 
only  that  it  was  attended  with  greater  dan- 
ger, for  the  emigrants  of  our  time  were  bet- 
ter provided  with  arms  to  repel  attack,  while 
the  savages  on  the  plains  were  not  so  numer- 
ous as  hereabouts  a century  ago. 

Of  course  the  Indians  quickly  saw  the 
importance  of  the  Ohio  as  a thoroughfare, 
and  it  was  closely  watched.  So  long  as  the 
voyagers  “down  the  Ohio’s  ever-ebbing 
tide”  kept  their  boats  in  the  center  of  the 
stream  their  journey  was  comparatively  safe, 
for  though  they  might  be  fired  upon  from 
shore  they  could  find  shelter  behind  the  bul- 
warks or  by  lying  flat  in  the  bottom  of  their 
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crafts.  Their  great  danger  lay  in  surprises 
when  necessity  compelled  them  to  land,  for 
no  one  could  say  that  the  wooded  shore  at 
any  point  did  not  conceal  an  ambushed  foe. 
Then,  again,  they  were  sometimes  lure  to 
destruction  by  renegade  whites,  who  served 
for  the  Indians  the  same  purpose  as  the  de- 
coys of  the  hunter  in  quest  of  game.  Deat  1 
or  captivity  was  on  every  side,  both  from 
their  dusky  foes  and  from  men  with  white 

faces  but  black  hearts. 

An  Indian  chief  named  Chikatommo, 
as  we  learn  from  Drake’s  “North  American 
Indians”  and  other  authorities,  was  success- 
ful in  1790  in  destroying  many  lives  of 
those  descending  the  river,  beside  carrying 
others  into  captivity  and  despoiling  much 
property.  He  must  have  had  bands  sta- 
tioned at  many  points  upon  the  Ohio,  for  m 
no  other  way  could  he  have  accomplished 
so  great  destruction.  This  chief  had  taken 
two  white  men  prisoners,  and  he  craftily 
made  them  the  decoys  with  which  to  entice 
others  of  their  race  within  his  power 
Charles  Johnston,  of  Botetourt  county,  Vir- 
ginia,  tells  how  he  and  his  companions  were 
deceived  by  the  strategem  of  the  wily  chief. 
They  were  descending  the  Ohio  in  a flat 
boat,  which  contained  several  horses  and 
considerable  merchandise.  Suddenly  the 
two  white  men  spoken  of  above  appeared 
upon  the  bank,  hailed  them,  represented 
their  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
on  board.  Just  before  a settlement  called 
Kennedy’s  Bottom,  in  Kentucky,  had  been 
destroyed,  and  they  represented  that  they 
had  been  taken  prisoners  there  but  had  es- 
caped, and  unless  some  one  would  have  pity 
upon  them  they  must  surely  be  retaken,  or 
perish  of  want.  Some  of  the  flatboat  party 


history  of 

believed  the  story,  but  others  were  for  turn- 
ing to  it  a deaf  ear.  Finally  the  sentiment 
of  humanity  prevailed.  The  boat  had  been 
drifting  rapidly  down  the  river  while  the 
parley  was  in  progress,  and  those  on  board 
argued  that  if  there  were  Indians  m am- 
bush the  boat  must  have  left  them  so  far 
behind  that  there  would  be  no  great  danger 
of  surprise.  Accordingly  the  clumsy  craft 
was  headed  inward,  but  so  slowly  did  it 
move  across  the  current  that  the  Indians 
were  able  to  skulk  through  the  woods  and 
bushes,  and  intercept  its  arrival.  As  soon 
as  it  touched  the  bank  a band  of  warriors 
sprang  from  the  thicket  and  poured  in  a vol- 
ley which  killed  one  man  and  wounded  an- 
other and  a woman.  The  crew  endeavored 
to  shove  the  boat  from  shore,  but  it  became 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a. large  tree, 
and  all  efforts  to  loosen  it  were  fruitless. 

All  were  compelled  to  lie  down  to  escape  the 
fire  of  the  savages,  and  when  one  of  their 
number  arose  with  a white  cap  as  a token 
of  surrender,  he  fell  dead  with  a bullet 
through  his  brain.  With  this  the  Indians 
desisted,  all  the  plunder  was  taken  on  shore, 
the  dead  were  scalped  and  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  the  captives  were  stripped  of  most 
of  their  clothing.  A council  was  then  held, 
and  the  prisoners  were  alloted  among  e 
chiefs  of  the  band. 

In  the  morning  another  descending  a 
was  seen.  All  the  captives  were  compelled 
to  take  a position  on  the  bank  where  t ey 
could,  under  penalty  of  a horrible  deat 
The  two  renegades  who  had  the  day  be  ore 
so  successfully  entrapped  the  Johnston  corn 
panv  again  played  their  part,  representing 
this  time  that  their  boat  had  become  disabled, 
and  asking  for  an  ax  with  which  to  repair 
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it.  The  plea  was  listened  to,  and  the  men, 
six  in  number,  turned  their  canoe  to  the 
shore.  Four  were  killed  on  the  first  fire, 
and  the  remaining  two,  who  had  been  only 
wounded,  were  despatched  with  the  toma- 
hawk. All  were  scalped  and  their  bodies 
rolled  into  the  tide.  Mr.  Johnston  adds, 
with  an  unconscious  pathos,  “Nothing  I 


could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come 
to  my  knowledge,  has  enabled  me  to  under- 
stand who  these  unfortunate  sufferers  were.” 
Anxious  mothers  or  wives,  or  sisters  or 
children  waited  long  with  sinking  hearts  for 
those  forms  which,  mutilated,  were  tossed 
on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  victims  of  savage 
treachery. 
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CHAPTER  11 


SETTLEMENT  AND  FORMATION  OF  COUNTY. 


the  symmes  purchase. 

August  29,  1787.  J«dse  j 011,1  CleveS 
Symmes.  of  New  Jersey,  submitted  to 
congress  his  proposition  for  the  pui- 
chase  of  one  million  acres  of  land, 
to  he  located  between  the  Miami 
rivers  and  to  extend  as  far  northward  and 
westward  as  necessary  to  embrace  a tract 
that  large.  As  many  readers  have  never  seen 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  the  prospectus 
issued  at  the  time  by  Judge  Symmes  and  his 
associates,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
of  the  features  in  the  language  of  the  orig- 
inals. The  prospectus  is  addressed  “To  the 
Respectable  Public,”  and  states  in  the  outset 
that  “the  honorable  congress,  by  their  act 
of  the  3d  of  October,  1787,  authorized  the 
honorable  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
board  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  sub- 
scriber for  the  t'ract  of  land  hereafter  de- 
scribed.” Then  follows  the  description  of 
the  Miami  tract.  After  stating  the  terms 
on  which  lands  may  be  secured,  the  address 
makes  provisions  for  schoolmasters,  clergy- 


men and  army  officers,  and  then  in  general 
phrases  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  which  settlers  are  invited. 

“The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  add,  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  unac 
quainted  with  the  country',  that  from  his  own 
view  of  the  land,  bordering  on  the  river 
Ohio,  and  the  unanimous  report  of  all  those 
who  have  traveled  over  the  tract  in  almost 
every  direction,  it  is  supposed  to  be  equa 
to  any  part  of  the  federal  territory,  in  point 
of  quality  of  soil  and  excellence  of  climate, 
it  lying  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-eight  degrees 
north,  where  the  winters  are  moderate,  and 
no  extreme  heats  in  summer.  Its  situation 
is  such  as  to  command  the  navigation  of  se\ 
eral  fine  rivers,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  maps 
of  that  country ; boats  are  frequently  pass 
ing  by  this  land  as  they  ply  up  and  down 
the  Ohio.  There  are  no  mountains  in  the 
tract,  and.  excepting  a few  hills,  the  country 
is  generally  level,  and  free  from  stone  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ; there  are  plenty  o 
stone  quarries  for  building.  It  is  said 
be  well  watered  by  springs  and  rivulets,  an 
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several  fine  mill  streams  falling  from  the 
dividing  ridge  into  the  two  Miamis,  which 
lie  about  thirty  miles  apart,  and  are  both  sup- 
posed to  be  navigable  higher  up  in  the  coun- 
try than  the  northern  extent  of  this  pur- 
chase, so  that  the  interior  farms  will  have 
navigation  in  the  boating  seasofis,  within 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  at  farthest.  Salt,  in 
any  quantity,  may  be  had  by  water  within 
a moderate  distance,  at  the  salt  works  on 
the  banks  of  the  Licking  river,  which  emp- 
ties itself  from  the  Kentucky  side  into  the 
Ohio,  between  the  two  Miami  rivers.  Pro- 
visions for  the  first  emigrants  may  be  had 
very  cheap  and  good,  by  water,  from  the 
Pittsburg,  Redstone  and  Wheeling  settle- 
ments, or  from  the  district  of  Kentucky 
which  lies  opposite  to  this  purchase,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  Ohio.  The  distance 
from  Fort  Pitt  is  about  five  hundred  miles 
down  a gentle  river,  navigable  for  boats  of 
one  hundred  tons  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  which  is  separated  from 
this  purchase  by  the  Ohio  river,  about  a half 
a mile  wide,  the  average  price  of  land  is  half 
a dollar  per  acre,  in  specie,  though  a large 
proportion  could  not  be  bought  under  three 
hard  dollars  per  acre ; eight  and  ten  shillings 
per  acre  are  frequently  given.  For  the  quan- 
tity, a larger  proportion  of  the  lands  on  the 
Miamis  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  first  qual- 
ity, and  the  whole  equally  good,  compared 
generally  with  those  of  Kentucky.  The  titles 
to  the  Miami  lands  will  be  clear  and  certain, 
and  no  possible  doubt  can  arise.  Whereas, 
on  the  Kentucky  side  (military  rights  ex- 
cepted) the  titles  to  land  are  not  easily  as- 
certained, frequently  very  doubtful,  and- too 
often  not  well  founded. 

“The  subscriber  intends  going  out  him- 


self, and  shall  make  it  his  study  to  encour- 
age and  superintend  the  settlement  of  this 
purchase,  by  causing  the  utmost  attention 
to  be  paid  to  every  application,  and  aiding 
so  far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power  all  those 
who  become  either  purchasers  or  settlers.” 

It  will  be  judged,  from  the  wording  of 
the  foregoing  extract,  that  the  art  of  adver- 
tising in  attractive  language  was  not.  alto- 
gether unknown  by  our  grandfathers. 

Of  the  original  documents  connected 
with  the  Symmes  Purchase,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  given  the  following  will  be 
found  of  interest: 

Application  of  Judge  Symmes  to  con- 
gress for  a grant  of  western  lands  (see  Jour- 
nal of  Congress,  volume  XII,  page  150)  : 

To  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  Congress: 

The  petition  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  New 
Jersey,  showeth  that  your  petitioner,  encouraged 
by  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  23d  and  27th 
of  July  last,  stipulating  the  condition  of  a transfer 
of  federal  lands  on  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum 
rivers  unto  Winthrop  Sargent,  Manasseh  Cutler. 
Esquires,  and  their  associates,  of  New  England, 
is  induced,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  westward  of  Connecticut,  who  also  wish  to 
become  purchasers  of  federal  lpnds,  to  pray  that 
the  honorable  the  congress  will  be  pleased  to  di- 
rect that  a contract  be  made  by  the  honorable  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  board,  with  your 
petitioner  for  himself  and  his  associates,  in  all 
respects  similar,  in  form  and  matter,  to  the  said 
grant  made  to  Messrs.  Sargent  and  Cutler,  differ- 
ing, only  in  place  where,  and,  instead  of  two  town- 
ships for  the  use  of  an  university,  that  one  only 
be  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  an  academy. 

That  by  such  transfer  to  your  petitioner  and 
his  associates,  on  their  complying  with  the  terms 
of  sale,  the  fee  may  pass  of  all  the  lands  lying 
within  the  following  limits,  to- wit:  Beginning 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river;  thence 
running  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Miami  river;  thence  up  the  main  stream  of  the 
Little  Miami  river  to  the  place  where  a due  west 
line  to  be  continued  from  the  western  termination 
of  the  -northern  boundary  line  of  the  grant  to 
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Messrs  Sargent,  Cutler  & Company  shall  Intersect 
said  Little  Miami  river;  thence  due  west,  continu- 
ing the  said  western  line  to  the  place  where  the 
line  shall  intersect  the  main  branch  or  stream 
of  the  Great  Miami  river;  thence  down  the  Great 
Miami  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

(SigDed)  John  C.  Symmes. 

New  York,  29th  August,  1787. 

Ordered,  That  the  above  petition  be  referred 
to  the  board  of  treasury,  to  take  order. 


The  conditions  are,  that  the  tract  shall  be 
surveyed,  and  its  contents  ascertained  by  the  geog- 
rapher or  some  other  officer  of  the  United  States 
who  shall  plainly  mark  the  said  east  and  west 
line,  and  shall  render  one  complete  plat  thereof 
to  the  board  of  treasury,  and  another  to  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers.  The  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers. within  seven  years  from  the  completion 
of  this  work  (unless  the  frequency  of  Indian  ir- 
ruptions may  render  the  same  in  a measure  im- 
practicable), shall  lay  off  the  whole  tract  at  their 
own  expense  into  townships,  and  fractional  parts, 
of  townships,  and  divide  the  same  into  lots,  ac- 
cording to  the  land  ordinance  of  the  20th  of  May, 
1785;  complete  returns  whereof  shall  be  made  to 
the  treasury  board.  The  lot  number  16  in  each 
township,  or  fractional  part  of  a township,  to  be 
given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  contained  in 
the  said  ordinance.  The  lot  number  29  in  each 
township  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes 
of  religien.  The  lots  number  8,  11  and  26,  in  each 
township  or  fractional  part  of  a township,  to  be 
reserved  for  the  future  disposition  of  congress. 
One  complete  township  to  be  given  perpetually 
for  the  purposes  of  an  academy  or  college,  to  be 
laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  as  nearly 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  rtVer  as  an  entire 
township  may  be  found  eligible  in  point  of  soil 
and  situation,  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  object 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

The  price  to  be  one  dollar  per  acre  for  the 
contents  of  the  said  tract,  excepting  the  reserva- 
tions and  gifts  aforesaid,  payable  in  specie,  loan 
office  certificates  reduced  to  specie  value,  or  certifi- 
cates of  liquidated  debts  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  a reduction  by  an  allowance  for  bad  lands, 
and  all  incidental  charges  and  circumstances 
whatsoever,  one-third  of  a dollar  per  acre;  and  in 
making  payment,  the  principal  only  of  the  said 
certificates  shall  be  admitted.  And  the  board  of 


treasury,  for  such  interest  as  may  be  due  on  the 
certificates  rendered  in  payment  as  aforesa  d. 
prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1786,  Bhail  issue  in- 
dents  for  interest  to  the  possessors,  which  shall 
^Livable  in  payment  as  other  indents  for  in- 
terest of  the  existing  requisitions  ofconp-ess;  and 

for  such  interest  as  may  be  due  on  the  said  <»rUfl- 
cates,  between  that  period  and  the  period  of  pay 
ment,  the  said  board  shall  issue  indents,  the  pay 
ment  of  which  to  be  provided  for  in  future  requisi- 
tions  or  otherwise. 

Such  of  the  purchasers  as  may  possess  rights 
for  bounties  of  land  to  the  late  <=°ntiuenUl  army, 
to  be  permitted  to  render  the  8amel“d“^g 
of  the  contract,  acre  for  acre,  provided  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  rights  shall  not  exceed  one-sev- 
enth part  of  the  land  to  be  paid  for;  and  P«^ed 
also,  that  there  shall  be  no  future  claim  apUnst 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  said  rights. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  purchas 
money  to  be  paid  down  upon  closing  the  contrac^, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  withi 
one  month  after  the  delivery  of  the  return  or  su 
vey  of  the  tract,  to  be  made  by  the  geographer  or 
other  officer  as  aforesaid.  The  residue  of 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers, 
in  six  equal  half-yearly  payments,  to  be  computed 
from  the  time  when  the  second  payment  becomes 
due,  together  with  the  interest  thereon  from  the 
date  of  the  second  payment. 

When  the  second  payment  is  made,  the  pu  - 
chaser  shall  receive  a deed  for  six  hundred  thou- 
sand  acres,  exclusive  of  the  reserved  and  given 
lands,  the  survey  whereof  to  begin  at  the  mou 
of  the  Great  Miami  at  one  end,  and  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  northern  boundary  line  with 
Great  Miami  at  the  other  end,  and  extending  eas  - 
wardly  from  the  Great  Miami  on  a meridian  line 
to  be  drawn  from  north  to  south  lengthways  o 
the  tract,  until  six  hundred  thousand  acres  ®x®u* 
sive  of  the  given  and  reserved  lots  are  include 
between  the  Great  Miami  and  such  north  and  sou 
line.  Further  proportional  grants  shall  be  ma  e 
to  the  purchasers,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  su  se 
quent  payments  are  discharged,  always  draw  ng  a 
line  from  north  to  south  parallel  with  the  firs 
line,  from  end  to  end  of  the  tract,  until  the  w o 
of  the  land  purchased  be  granted  by  deed  to 
purchasers,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

The  purchaser,  or  purchasers,  on  the  paynoen 
of  the  first  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  sha 
have  a right  to  enter  and  occupy  a portion  o 
land  not  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  acres, 
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exclusive  of  the  given  and  reserved  township  and 
lots,  which  privilege  shall  be  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  as  future  payments  may  be  made  by  the 
purchasers.  Thus  far  the  agreement. 

The  public,  by  the  foregoing  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered 
into  between  the  honorable  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  board,  and  the  subscriber,  for  him- 
self and  associates,  the  subscriber  begs  leave  to 
communicate  to  such  gentlemen  as  are  desirous 
of  becoming  his  associates,  the  scheme  adopted  for 
sale  and  settlement,  which  shall  be  considered  as 
fundamental  thereto,  by  every  purchaser  and  set- 
tler. 

The  first  necessary  measure  is  to  raise  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  liquidated  certifi- 
cates in  order  to  discharge  the  first  payment,  which 
must  be  made  previous  to  any  entry  or  settlement 
on  the  land. 

For  this  purpose,  land  warrants  will  be  issued 
by  the  subscriber,  or  other  person  appointed,  for 
any  number  of  acres  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  or  a quarter  part  of  a section,  and  al- 
ways making  the  warrant  for  a township,  section, 
or  quarter  part  of  a section,  authorizing  the  per- 
son purchasing  the  same,  his  heirs  or  assigns  to 
elect  and  choose,  in  his  own  person  or  by  his  or 
their  agents,  such  township  or  lot,  or  quarter  of  a 
lot,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  holder  of  the 
warrant;  provided  the  same  township  or  lot,  or 
quarter  of  a lot  be  not  previously  located  and  en- 
tered on  record  by  a prior  applicant. 

A map.  as  accurate  as  can  be  drawn  before 
an  actual  survey  is  made,  may  be  seen  with  the 
subscriber,  on  which  any  person  may  make  their 
election  of  a township,  lot,  or  quarter  of  a lot 
which  shall  benttended  to  as  far  as  may  be  possi- 
ble, after  the  tract  is  surveyed  into  township  and 
sections,  and  the  elected  townships,  lots  or  quar- 
ter of  lots,  shall  be  noted  in  the  true  map  of  the 
premises  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  made.  When 
the  survey  thereof  is  accomplished,  a plat  or  map 
of  the  land  paid  for  at  the  treasury  board  will  lie 
before  the  register  at  his  office,  to  be  kept 
on  the  ground,  in  which  every  township  or 
fractional  part  of  a township  will  be  fairly  laid 
down  and  numbered;  and  every  township,  lot,  or 
quarter  of  a lot,  when  applied  for  at  the  register's 
office,  and  nowhere  else  after  actual  survey,  shall 
be  immediately  recorded,  as  sold  to  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  the  warrant  belongs,  which  shall 
be  produced  to  cover  the  sale.  And  the  township, 
ot,  or  quarter  of  a lot,  so  elected,  shall  be  marked 


on  the  map  to  prevent  any  mistake  in  subsequent 
"location;  provided  always  that  no  section  be  di- 
vided when  the  warrant  contains  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  acres  to  cover  the  whole  section. 

Two-thirds  of  a dollar  per  acre,  in  liquidated 
certificates,  exclusive  of  the  interest  due  on  such 
certificates,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  the 
receipt  of  a land  warrant;  and  for  the  interest  due 
on  all  certificates,  indents  are  to  issue  at  the  treas- 
ury board,  which  shall  be  returned  by  the  subscrib- 
er to  the  right  owners  of  such  certificates;  regular 
accounts  thereof  shall  be  kept.  But  the  subscriber 
recommends,  as  the  better  way,  that  each  holder 
of  certificate  should  apply  to  the  loan  officer  of 
the  state  in  which  he  lives,  and  first  draw  up  his 
interest  fully,  in  indents  of  facilities  before  he 
presents  them  in  payment  for  the  land  warrant; 
yet,  if  this  be  inconvenient,  the  subscriber  will  see 
that  justice  is  done  touching  the  interest. 

After  the  1st  <iay  of  May  next,  the  price  of 
the  land  will  be  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  November  next  the  price  will  rise 
still  higher,  if  the  country  is  settled  as  fast  as  is 
expected.  The  certificates  raised  by  the  augmenta- 
tion in  the  price  shall  be  applied  towards  the  mak- 
ing of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  Purchase. 

One  penny  proclamation,  or  the  ninetieth  of 
a dollar,  per  acre,  in  specie  of  bills  of  credit  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania 
must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chasing the  land  warrant.  This  fee  of  one  penny 
per  acre  is  to  defray  the  expense  of  surveying  the 
country  into  townships  and  lots,  agreeably  to  the 
land  ordinance.  And  one  farthing  proclamation, 
or  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a dollar 
per  acre,  in  specie  or  paper  money  aforesaid,  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  defray  the  expense  of 
printing  the  land  warrants,  purchasing  proper 
books  for  record,  accommodating  and  paying  the 
register  for  his  services  in  attending  to  the  record- 
ing of  entries,  and  other  incidental  charges  which 
will  necessarily  accrue. 

In  addition  to  the  petition  of  Judge 
Symmes,  heretofore  published,  there  was 
'an  agreement  made  between  the  “Board  of 
Treasury  of  the  United  States”  and  himself, 
in  the  following  terms 

This  indenture  of  three  parts,  made  the  15th 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  between 
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Samuel  Osgood,  Walter  Livingston,  and  Arthur 
Lee  Esquires,  commissioners  of  the  board  o 
treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America  acting 
by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  honorable  the 
congress  of  the  said  states,  of  the  first  part,  the 
honorable  Jonathan  Dayton,  and  Daniel  Marsh 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Esquires,  of  the  second 
part,  and  the  honorable  John  Cleves  Symmes,  o 
the  same  state,  Esquire,  of  the  third -.--Whereas, 
the  United  States  in  qongress  assembled,  in  and  by 
their  several  resolutions  and  votes  of  the  23d  and 
27th  days  of  July,  and  the  23d  day  of  October, 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  the  same  of  them,  did  author- 
ize and  empower  the  board  of  treasury  of  the 
aforesaid  to  contract  with  any  i>erson  or  persons 
for  grants  of  any  tracts  of  land  in  the  said  resolu- 
tions mentioned,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions, 
under  such  reservations,  and  with  such  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  said  resolutions  and  the  papers 
therein  referred  to,  are  specified  and  expressed. 
And  whereas,  by  virtue  of  the  said  resolutions  and 
votes,  or  some  of  them,  the  said  parties  of  the 
first  part  have  contracted  and  agreed  with  the 
said  parties,  of  the  second  part,  in  behalf  of  the 
said  John  Cleves  Symmes,  and  his  associates,  for 
the  grant  of  a tract  of  land,  hereinafter  mentioned, 
that  is  to  say:  all  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of 
land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  western 
country,  adjoining  to  the  river  Ohio,  beginning  on 
the  bank  of  the  same  river,  at  a spot  exactly  twenty 
miles  distant,  along  the  several  courses  of  the 
same,  from  the  place  where  the  great  river.  Miami 
empties  into  the  said  river  Ohio;  from  thence, 
extending  down  the  said  river  Ohio,  along  the 
several  courses  thereof,  to  the  Great  Miami  river; 
thence  up  the  said  river  Miami,  along  the  several 
courses  thereof,  to  a place  from  whence  a line 
drawn  due  east  will  intersect  a line  drawn  from 
the  place  of  beginning  aforesaid,  parallel  with  the 
general  course  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  so  as 
to  include  one  million  of  acres  within  those  lines 
and  the  said  rivers;  and  from  that  place  upon  the 
said  great  river  Miami,  extending  along  such  lines 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing,  as  aforesaid, 
one  million  acres,  etc. 


The  original  proposition  made  by 
Judge  Symmes  was  to  purchase  all  the  lands 
lying  between  the  Miami  rivers;  to  which 
he  believed  the  board  of  treasury  had  as- 
sented. The  written  contract,  it  is  noted, 


established  the  eastern  boundary,  commenc- 
ing at  a point  on  the  Ohio  river  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  river  by  the  several  courses  of  the 
Ohio,  and  from  thence  running  northwardly, 
parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the  Great 
Miami  river  for  quantity.  Mr.  Symmes  had 
sold  the  principal  part  of  the  land  lying  be- 
tween that  boundary  and  the  Little  Miami 
river.  In  order  to  obtain  relief  front  these 
embarrassing  difficulties,  lie  repaired  to 
Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  government, 
in  the  spring  of  1792.  and  in  the  first  place 
petitioned  congress  to  alter  his  contract  in 
such  manner  that  it  might  extend  from  the 
Great  Miami  river  to  the  Little  Miami  river.. 

In  pursuance  of  his  application,  congress 
passed  a law.  dated  April  12.  1792,  entitled 
••An  act  for  ascertaining  the  bounds  of  a 
tract  of  land  purchased  by  John  Cleves  Sym- 
mes.'’ which  law  "authorized  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  John 
Cleves  Symmes.  to  alter  the  contract  made 
between  him  and  the  board  of  treasury  in 
such  manner  that  the  said  tract  of  land  nta> 
extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  and  be 
bounded  by  the  river  Ohio  on  the  south,  by 
the  Great  Miami  on  the  west,  by  the  Little 
Miami  on  the  east,  and  by  a parallel. of  lati- 
tude on  the  north,  extending  front  the 
Great  Miami  to  the  Little  Miami,  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  proposed  quantity  of  one 
million  acres.  However,  as  a -condition  for 
granting  this  indulgence,  Mr.  Symmes  was 
required  to  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
fifteen  acres  of  land  in  Cincinnati,  contigu 
ous  to  Fort  Washington  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  garrison  at  that  fort.  This 
was  done  in  the  same  instrument  of  writing 
which  ratified  the  alteration.  By  this  alter 
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ation  of  the  contract  a large  number  of 
meritorious  persons,  who  had  purchased  of 
Judge  Symmes,  were  secured  in  their  lands 
and  their  improvements. 

This  objection  being  secured,  Mr.  Sym- 
mes. immediately  presented  another  petition 
to  congress,  praying  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  convey  to  him  by  letters  patent  as 
much  of  the  land  contained  in  his  contract 
as  he  might  then  be  able  to  pay  for.  'A  law 
was  passed  to  that  effect  on  May  5,  1792. 

On  a settlement  made  with  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  at  the  treasury  department,  it  was 
ascertained  that  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  acres 
had  been  paid  for;  but.  in  consequence  of 
the  reservation  of  the  college  townships, 
fifteen  acres  contiguous  to  Fort  Washington, 
and  other  reserved  sections  within  the 
limits  of  the  grant,  the  boundaries  of  the 
whole  tract,  as  required  to  be  conveyed  to 
him,  would  contain  three  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres. 
The  draft  of  a patent  was  made  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. When  it  was  presented  to  Judge  Sym- 
mes he  objected  to  it  because  it  conveyed 
the  land  to  him  and  his  associates  and  not 
to  himself  alone,  and  insisted  on  having  it 
altered.  The  secretary  refused  to  change 
it,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  President, 
who,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, decided  that  the  patent  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  contract  of  Mr.  Sym- 
mes and  his  associates,  and  the  act  of  con- 
gress on  which  it  issued.  He  therefore  re- 
fused to  interfere,  and  Judge  Symmes  was 
obliged  to  accept  it  in  the  manner  it  had 
been  drawn.  The  patent  is  signed  bv 
George  Washington,  the  President,  under 


the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  dated  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1794. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
patent  of  John  C.  Symmes  and  his  associ- 
ates : 

It  is  hereby  declared,  that  one  complete  town- 
ship or  tract  of  land,  of  six  miles  square,  to  be 
located,  with  the  approbation  of  the  governor,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  and  in  the  manner,  and  within  the 
term  of  five  years  aforesaid,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
in  the  center  of  the  tract  of  land  herein  before 
granted,  hath  been,  and  is  granted,  and  shall  be 
holden,  in  trust?  to  and  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
intent  and  purpose,  of  erecting  and  establishing 
therein,  an  academy  and  other  public  schools,  and 
seminaries  of  learning;  and  endowing  and  sup- 
porting the  same,  and  to  and  for  no  other  use, 
intent  or  purpose  whatever. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  tract  was 
required  to  be  surveyed  and  marked  by 
Judge  Symmes  or  his  associates  from  cer- 
tain points  on  the  Great  and  Little  Miami 
rivers,  to  be  fixed  and  established  by  Israel 
Ludlow,  according  to  a survey  made  by  him 
of  the  courses  of  those  rivers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  the  treasury; 
a certificate  of  which  survey,  dated  the 
24th  day  of  March,  1794,  was  then  on  file 
in  the  treasury  department.  This  line,  com- 
monly called  the  patent  line,  commences  on 
the  Great  Miami  river,  a few  rods  north 
of  the  mouth  of  Dick’s  creek,  below 
Amanda,  in  Butler  county,  and  runs  east 
through  the  first  tier  of  sections  in  the  fourth 
range,  about  one-third  of  a mile  north  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  third  or  mili- 
tary range. 

Judge  Symmes,  having  obtained  his 
.patent,  returned  to  the  Miami  country  and 
commenced  the  issuing  of  deeds  to  those  to 
whom  he  had  sold  land.  On  the  30th  of 
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had  been  reserved  in  each  township  accord-  application  to  congress,  and  in  the ^ a ^ 


ing  to  the  contract  made  with  Mr.  Sym- 
mes.  The  consideration  is  stated  in  the 
deed  to  have  been  $42,897  of  military  land 
warrants  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

When  congress  passed  the  law  in  1792 
relative  to  Symmes’s  purchase,  it  was  un- 
derstood by  them  that  arrangements  then 
made  terminated  the  contract  of  1788,  but 
as  no  formal  release  was  taken  from  Judge 
Symmes  he  considered  his  contract  still  in 
existence,  and  felt  that  he  could  rely  on  a 
further  fulfillment  of  it  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress. As  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
patent  extended  only  a short  distance  into 
the  fourth  range,  a large  quantity  of  land 
previously  sold  by  Mr.  Symmes  was  not 
covered  by  it.  In. addition  to  this,  on  his 
return  from  Philadelphia  lie  continued  his 
sales,  and  disposed  of  the  land  within  every 
part  of  his  contract  to  any  person  who  made 
application  in  the  same  manner  that  had 
been  done  before. 

In  this  way  the  largest  portion  of  the 
tract  originally  purchased  had  passed  from 
Mr.  Symmes,  and  was  claimed  by  others, 
many  of  whom  were  residing  on  and  improv- 
ing the  land.  The  towns  of  Middletown, 
Franklin  and  Dayton  had  been  laid  out  and 


1796  went  to  Philadelphia.  He  took  with 
him  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
money  to  pay  to  the  government,  and  induce 
them  to  recognize  the  obligation  of  his  con- 
tract, and  spent  the  winter  there  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  induce  them  to  receive  the 
money.  The  government  held  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  1792  was  a final  adjustment 
of  all  his  claims.  Finding  that  there  was 
not  the  most  distant  hope  of  success,  Judge 
Symmes  abandoned  his  claim  in  despair, 
leaving  the  purchasers  whose  lands  were 
not  covered  by  his  patent  to  seek  the  best 
remedy  in  their  power.  In  this  situation 
they  found  themselves  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  government,  and  liable  to  be 
driven  out  at  any  moment.  They  presented 
their  case  to  congress,  and  prayed  relief.  In 
1799  an  act  was  passed  in  their  favor.  This 
law  secured  to  all  persons  who  had  made 
written  contract  with  Judge  Symmes  prior 
to  April  1,  1799.  and  whose  lands  were  not 
comprehended  in  his  patent,  a preference 
over  all  others  at  two  dollars  per  acre.  Io 
1801  an  amendatory  law  was  passed,  ex- 
tending the  right  of  pre-emption  to  all  who 
had  purchased  and  made  written  contracts 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1800. 
Outside  of  the  land  patents  granted  to 
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settled;  mills  had  been  erected,  homes  built  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  associates,  the 
and  orchards  planted.  In  fact,  for  miles  first  record  there  is  of  lands  transferred  in 
north  of  the  patent  line  the  country  was  as  territory  now  embraced  in  Butler  county  is 
thickly  settled  and  as  well  improved  as  it  found  in  a record  of  Hamilton  county,  of 
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which  Butler  was  then  a part.  We  beg  the 
pardon  of  the  reader  if  these  musty  docu- 
ments are  jejune,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
some  of  them  be  quoted,  to  lay  a foundation, 
as  the  lawyers  would  say,  for  what  is  to  fol- 
low. 

In  October,  1795,  transfers  of  lands 
were  made  by  John  Cleves  Symmes  to  S. 
Johnson,  G.  Sutton,  I.  N.  Cummings  and 
Benjamin  Ludlow.  Those  transactions  all 
took  place  on  the  23d  and  24th  days  of  that 
month.  They  bear  the  signatures  of  the 
grantors,  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  Susan 
his  wife,  and  of  Aaron  Caldwell,  one  of  the 
common  pleas  judges  of  the  territory,  and 
the  deeds  were  acknowledged  before  Rich- 
ard Young  and  John  O.  Cannon,  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  further  trans- 
fers of  property  were  made,  wherein  Jona- 
than Dayton  and  Daniel  Marsh  acted  in  be- 
half of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  and  it  appears 
from  the  frequency  of  transfers  on  the  rec- 
ord that  the  fall  of  1795  was  the  time  when 
active  settlement  of  the  Miami  began. 

It  was  natural  'that  such  should  be  the 
fact.  Settlers  had  been  fearful  of  life  ancl 
property  up  to  1793.  While  the  Indians  had 
never  made  a fighting  ground  of  this  val- 
ley, through  fear  of  Boone.  Kenton,  and  the 
Indian  fighters  of  Kentucky,  yet  the  strip 
between  the  two  Miamis  was  debatable  ter- 
ritory which  few  cared  to  occupy.  Little 
Turtle’s  defeat  of  St.  Clair  made  this  section 
still  more  insecure,  and  after  Wayne’s  vic- 
tor}' in  1 793  it  took  fully  two  years  to  assure 
the  pioneers  that  that  victory  had  secured 
the  fair  land  they  desired  beyond  all  molesta- 
tion. 

The  first  transfer  was  to  Samuel  John- 
son, and  comprised  a tract  of  six  hundred 


and  forty  acres  in  Fairfield  township,  section 
18,  town  2,  range  2.  This  property  will  be 
better  located  if  the  late  owners  are  named 
as  having  been  in  succession  Philip  Hughes, 
F.  R.  Vinnedge,  Jonathan  Combs  and  James 
Beatty.  This  tract  was  sold  at  that  time 
for,  as  the  deed  runs,  “four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars,  in  certificates  of  debts  due 
from  the  limited  states  to  him  in'  hand  well 
and  truly  paid  by  the  said  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  receipt  whereof  the  said  John  Cleves 
Symmes  doth  hereby  acknowledge,  and 
thereof  and  thereupon  doth  clearly  acquit, 
exonerate  and  discharge  the  said  Samuel 
Johnson,”  etc.  It  would  seem  from  the 
careful  drawing  of  the  deed  that  United 
States  certificates  of  debts  did  not  stand 
high  in  the  market. 

The  second  transfer  to  G.  Sutton  and 
others  of  the  north  half  of  section  15,  town 
3,  range  2,  being  lands  in  Union  township, 
and  portions  of  which  have  been  lately 
owned  by  Daniel  Jones,  Alonzo  McGrew, 
Perry  Snider  and  J.  P.  P.  Peck. 

The  fourth  sale  was  to  Richard  Runyan, 
and  comprised  section  24.  town  2,  range  2, 
being  lands  lately  or  now  owned  by  J.  B. 
Gilmore,  James  Beatty,  Wilson  J.  McGree- 
vev  and  others.. 

The  fifth  transfer,  to  J.  N.  Cummings, 
is  for  the  fourth,  the  tenth,  and  the  seven- 
teenth sections,  in  town  2,  range  2,  and  is 
for  the  consideration  of  “eighteen  hundred 
liquidated  certificate  dollars.”  This  indi- 
cates clearly  a difference  between  the  money 
in  which  the  other  lands  were  paid  for  as 
compared  with  that  tendered  for  these  lands. 
It  is  evident  that  there  was  a class  of  pre- 
ferred securities,  for  one  is  mentioned  as  a 
“certificate  of  debts,”  and  the  other  a “liqui- 
dated certificate  dollars.”  Part  of  this  prop- 
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erty  lies  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Port 
Union,  being  a portion  of  section  4.  Section 
10  has  lately  been  owned  by  Christian  Moer- 
lein,  lames  Beatty,  the  Cincinnati  Ice  Com- 
pany’ Philip  Hughes,  and  others.  Section 
17  is  the  property  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
now  owned  by  the  Ice  Company. 

In  the  deed  made  by  Israel  Ludlow  to 
Daniel  Harrigan.  conveying  certain  lands 
which  will  be  described  hereafter,  we  get 
a record  of  the  exact  sum  which  Judge 
Symmes  and  his  coadjutors  paid  for  the  Mi- 
ami purchase.  It  reads: 

“The  President  of  the  United  States 
did.  conformably  to  the  powers  and  author- 
ity in  him  vested,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  pavments  therefore  made  into  the  treas- 
ury of  certificates  and  military  warrants 
equal  in  value  to  $165,693.42. 

The  conveyance  to  Harrigan  embraced 
248,540  acres,  and  as  a refunder  to  Judge 
Symmes  $42,897  were  placed  to  his  credit 
on  the  treasury  books. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY  AND  TOWNSHIPS. 

I*Y  STKPHKN  I).  CONK, 

On  the  24th  clay  of  March,  1803,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio  passed 
“An  act  for  the  division  of  the  counties  of 
Hamilton  and  Ross,”  by  which  act  the 
county  of  Butler  was  established,  compre- 
hending the  country  included  within  the  fol- 
lowing boundaries : Beginning  at  the  north- 
east corner,  of  section  number  seven,  in  the 
third  township  of  the  second  range  in  the 
Miami  purchase;  running  thence  west  to  the 
state  line ; thence  north  with  the  state  line  to 
a point  due  west  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  range  of  townships  of  the  Miami  pur- 
chase; thence  east  to  the  Great  Miami  river; 
and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Miami  river 
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and  a line  running  north  on  the  section  line 
from  the  place  of  beginning  to  the  Miami 
river. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  county,  as 
established  by  this  act,  was  a west  line  from 
the  place  of  beginning.  This  line,  when 
run.  passed  through  the  tier  of  sections  south 
of  the  present  boundary  line,  dividing  farms, 
and  struck  the  Miami  river  in  the  Coleram 
bend,  about  a mile  south  of  the  present, 
county  line.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
the  legislature  passed  a law  on  the  20th  of 
January.  1808.  to  establish  the  line  between 
Hamilton  and  Butler  counties.  By  this  act 
the  line  was  established,  beginning  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Butler  county,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  first  act:  thence  westwards 
along  the  line  of  the  tier  of  sections  to  the 
Great  Miami  river:  thence  down  the  Miami 
river  to  the  point  where  the  line  of  the  next 
original  surveyed  township,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  strikes  the  same:  thence  west 
along  that  line  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  state. 

This  is 'the  present  line  between  the 
counties  of  Butler  and  Hamilton. 

On  the  15th  day  of  February,  1808,  the 
legislature  established  the  county  of  Preble, 
and  made  its  south  boundary  a line  begin- 
ning at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  sixth 
township  in  the  first  range  east  of  the  merid- 
ian drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  river  (the  northwest  corner  of  the 
college  township);  .thence  east  along  the 
township  line  to  the  range  line  between  the 
third  and  fourth  ranges;  thus  cutting  off 
from  the  county  of  Butler,  on  the  north, 
about  one  tier  and  a half  of  sections.  The 
north  boundary  line  of  Butler  county,  as 
originally  established,  struck  the  Miami 
river  on  the  west  side,  about  two  miles  above 
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the  town  of  Franklin,  opposite  where  the 
protection  wall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
above  Vanderveer’s  mill,  has  since  been 
made,  at  the  time  the  Miami  canal  was  con- 
structed. On  the  30th  of  January,  1815, 
the  legislature  passed  a law  attaching  that 
part  of  Butler  county  which  lay  within  the 
first  and  second  fractional  townships  in  the 
fifth  range  to  the  county  of  Warren,  and 
which  now  comprehends  that  portion  of 
Franklin  township,  Warren  county,  lying 
west  of  the  Great  Miami  river;  thus  reduc- 
ing the  county  of  Butler  to  its  present  di- 
mensions. 

This  county  was  named  Butler  after 
General  Richard  Butler,  a heroic  soldier  of 
the  Revolution.  He  distinguished  himself 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  a remarkable 
manner.  He  was  a native  of  Pennsylvartia, 
and  was  one  of  a family  of  brothers  who 
were  active  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
He  lost  his  life  in  the  memorable  defeat  of 
St.  Clair  by  the  Indians,  as  is  told  more  fully 
elsewhere. 

At  the  same  session  that  the  county  of 
Butler  was  established  by  the  legislature,  a 
resolution  was  passed  on  the  15th  day  of 
April,  1803,  appointing  James  Silvers,  Ben- 
jamin Stites.  and  David  Sutton  commission- 
ers to  examine  and  select  the  most  proper 
place  for  the  seat  of  justice  of  Butler  county. 

These  commissioners,  having  given 
twenty  days  notice  of  their  time  and  place 
of  meeting,  met  at  the  town  of  Hamilton 
early  in  the  month  of  July,  1803,  and  hav- 
ing taken  an  oath,  as  required  by  the  law 
establishing  seats  of  justice,  proceeded  to  the 
duties  incumbent  on  them.  Several  places 
were  proposed  to  the  commissioners  as  eligi- 
ble sites  for  the  seat  of  justice.  Amongst 
the  most  prominent  of  them  was  a beautiful 


situation  immediately  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Miami  river,  about  four  miles  above  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  called  the  “High  Bank 
tract,”  then  owned  by  William  McClellan 
and  George  P.  Torrence,  adjoining  to  where 
the  late  John  Wilson  formerly  lived. 

A company,  composed  of  Jacob  Burnet, 
John  Sutherland,  Henry  Brown.  James 
Smith  and  William  Ruffin,  owned  a large 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Miami 
river,  opposite  the  town  of  Hamilton,  in- 
cluding the  situation  where  the  town  of 
Rossville  (now  known  as  West  Hamilton) 
was  afterward  laid.  They  proposed  the 
ground  where  Rossville  now  is  as  an  eligible 
site  for  the  seat  of  justice. 

Israel  Ludlow,  the  proprietor  of  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sioners the  following  proposition  in  writ- 
ing: 

I will  give  for  the  use  of  the  county  a square 
for  public  buildings,  agreeably  to  the  plan  re- 
corded of  the  town  of  Hamilton;  also  a square  for 
the  church  and  burying-ground.  consisting  of  eight 
town  lots,  together  with  the  commons  in  front  of 
the  town,  for  public  uses — such  as  boat-yards,  etc. 
— in  case  the  honorable  commissioners  should  con- 
ceive the  town  of  Hamilton  a convenient  and  suit- 
able place  for  the  seat  of  justice;  and  will  also 
pay  two  hundred  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a 
court  house. 

(Signed)  Israel  Lidlow. 

The  commissioners  having  examined  the 
different  places  proposed,  after  due  delibera- 
tion decided  in  favor  of  the  town  of  Hamil- 
ton as  the  most  eligible  place  for  holding 
the  several  courts,  accepted  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  established  the  seat  of 
justice  at  Hamilton,  of  which  they  made 
report  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  then  in 
session,  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1803. 

Israel  Ludlow  died  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
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ary,  1804,  before  complying  with  the  prop- 
osition made  to  the  commissioners.  How- 
ever, afterwards  Charlotte  Chambers  Lud- 
low, John  Ludlow  and  James  Findlay,  sur- 
viving administrators  of  Israel  Ludlow,  peti- 
tioned the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Butler 
county  for  leave  to  complete  the  contract, 
on  which  the  court  rendered  a decree  at  the 
December  term,  1808;  in  pursuance  of  which 
decree  the  administrators  paid  to  the  county 
of  Butler  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  executed  a deed  for  the  square  of 
ground  at  present  occupied  by  the  court- 
house and  public  buildings,  being  in-lots 
Nos.  95,  96,  97  and  98,  in  the  town,  and 
also  a square  for  the  burying-ground,  being 
in-lots  Nos.  13,  14,  *5-  *6,  29,  30,  31  and 
32. 

The  first  associate  judges'  appointed  by 
the  legislature  for  the  county  of  Butler  were 
James  Dunn,  John  Greer  and  John  Kitchel. 
They  met  at  Hamilton  on  the  10th  day  of 
May,  1803,  and  held  their  first  court  of  quar- 
ter session  at  the  house  of  John  Torrence, 
who  then  kept  a tavern  in  the  house  standing 
on  the  corner  of  Dayton  and  Water  streets, 
on  lot  No.  132.  This  house  is  still  stand- 
ing. and  until  recently  was  owned  by  the  late 
Henry  S.  Earhart.  who  occupied  it  as  a 
family  residence  for  many  years.  Tt  was 
built  by  John  Torrence,  and  was  the  first 
frame  building  erected  in  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton outside  of  the  garrison.  Although  this 
house  was  built  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  ago,  the  framework  is  as 
solid  and  firm,  apparently,  as  it  was  half  a 
.century  since.  The  siding  or  weatherboard- 
ing was  of  black  walnut,  and  was  sawed  by 
means  of  a whip-saw.  Every  nail  used  in 
putting  on  the  siding  and  roof  was  made 
to  order  by  a blacksmith  then  residing  in 
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Hamilton.  The  judges  at  this  session  ap- 
pointed John  Reilv  their  clerk  pro  tem..  di- 
vided the  county  into  five  townships,  and  or- 
dered an  election  to  he  held  in  the  several 
townships  on  the  ist  day  of  June  then  next, 
for  the  election  of  a sheriff  and  coroner  for 
the  county  of  Butler,  to  serve  until  the  gen- 
eral  election  in  October. 

On  the  ist  day  of  June,  1803,  the  associ- 
ate judges  commenced  the  second  session  of 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  at  the  same 
place  in  Hamilton.-  At  this  session  a state- 
ment of  votes  given  for  sheriff  and  coroner 
at  the  election  held  on  the  ist  day  of  June 
was  returned  to  the  judges,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  James  Blackburn  was  elected 
sheriff  and  Samuel  Dillon  coroner. 

The  first  regular  term  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  Butler  county,  at  which 
cases  were  tried,  was  commenced  on  Tues- 
day. the  1 2th  day  of  July,  1803,  at  the  house 
of  Tolin  Torrence,  in  Hamilton.  The  court 
was  composed  of  Francis  Durilevy,  president 
judge;  James  Dunn,  John  Greer,  John 
Kitchel,  associate  judges  ;■  Daniel  Symmes, 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  state;  James 
Blackburn,  sheriff;  John  Reily,  clerk.  The 
grand  jury,  being  the  first  impaneled  in  the 
county  of  Butler,  were : David  Enoch,  fore- 
man, James  Watson,  John  Scott,  Samuel 
Dick,  William  Crooks,  James  Scott,  Mat- 
thew Richardson,  Robert  Lytle,  Moses  Vail, 
James  McClure.  Andrew  Christy,  Benjamin 
Line,  Solomon  Line,  John  McDonald. 

At  this  term  John  Reily  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  court  of  common  .pleas ; July  13. 
l8°3,  James  Heaton  was  appointed  county 
surveyor  for  the  county  of  Butler;  July 
1803.  Joseph  F.  Randolph  was  appointed 
county  treasurer;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
court  made  an  order  that  the  building  lately 
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occupied  and  used  by  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
rison as  a magazine  should  be  assigned  to 
be  the  jail  for  Butler  county. 

The  first  term  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  for  Butler  county  was  held 
at  Hamilton  on  the  nth  day  of  October, 
T$°3>  by  Samuel  Huntingdon  and  William 
Sp rigg,  judges;  John  Reily,*  clerk;  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  state; 
William  McClellan,  sheriff. 

The  court  of  quarter  sessions,  at  their 
meeting  of  Tuesday,  May  io,  1803,  estab- 
lished the  boundaries  of  five  townships  as 
follows : 

fairfield'township. 

Beginning  at  the  bank  of  the  Miami,  on 
the  eastern  side,  at  the  place  where  the 
south  boundary  line  of  the  county  strikes 
the  same;  thence  east  with  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  the  county  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  section  No.  14  of  the  second  town- 
ship of  the  second  entire  range;  thence  north 
to  the  Great  Miami  river;  thence  south- 
west ward  ly  down  the  same  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  Two  justices  were  assigned. 

LIBERTY  TOWNSHIP. 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion No.  14  of  the  second  township  in  the 
second  entire  range  on  the  south  boundary 
line  of  the  county ;.  thence  north  to  the  Great 
Miami ; thence  northeastwardly  up  the  Mi- 
ami to  the  northern  boundary  of  fractional 
section  No.  10  of  the  second  township  in 
the  third  or  military  range;  thence  east  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county ; thence 
south  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county  to  the  southeast  corner  thereof; 
thence  west  with  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  county  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Two 
justices.  - 


LEMON  TOWNSHIP. 

Beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Great 
Miami,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  fractional 
township  No.  1 in  the  fourth  range  west  of 
the  Miami;  thence  north  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county ; thence  east  with  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  county  to  the 
northeast  comer  thereof;  thence  southwest- 
wardly  and  south  with  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  county  to  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion No.  11,  township  3,  in  the  third  entire 
range;  thence  west  to  the  Miami;  thence 
south westwardly  down  the  Miami  to  the  be- 
ginning. Two  justices. 

ST.  CLAIR  TOWNSHIP. 

Beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mi- 
ami at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  fractional 
township  No.  1 of  the  fourth  range  west  of 
the  Miami;  thence  north  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county;  thence  west  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  county ; thence  south 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  township  No. 
4 of  the  first  range  west  of  the  Miami; 
thence  east  to  the  Miami ; thence  northeast- 
erly and  northwestwardly  up  the  Miami  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  Two  justices. 

ROSS  TOWNSHIP. 

Beginning  oik  the  west  bank  of  the  Mi- 
ami at  the  northeast  corner  of  fractional 
township  No.  1 of  the  third  range  west  of 
the  Miami ; thence  west  to  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  county;  thence  south  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  county;  thence  east 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county 
to  the  Miami ; thence  northeastwardly  up 
the  Miami  to  the  place  of  beginning.  One 
justice. 

FORMATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  TOWNSHIPS. 

On  the  2 1 st  day  of  January,  1804,  the 
legislature  passed  a law  to  provide  for  the 
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incorporation  of  townships.  (Laws  of  Ohio, 
volume  II,  page  93.)  This  law  empowered 
the  commissioners  of  the  county  to  alter  the 
boundaries  of  townships,  and  to  set  off  new 
townships.  At  a meeting  on  June  n,  1804, 
consisting  of  the  following  persons,  Ezekiel 
Ball,  Matthew  Richardson  and  Solomon 
Line,  John  Reily  was  appointed  their  clerk. 

On  the  petition  of  a number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Clair  township,  December 
2,  1805,  Wayne  township  was  erected  as 
follows : 

WAYNE  TOWNSHIP. 

“Ordered,  that  the  following  tract  of 
land  and  country,  now  part  of  St.  Clair 
township,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  to  wit: 
Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
third  township  of  the  third  range  west  of 
the  Miami;  thence  north  with  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  said  third  range  to  the 
north  boundary  line  of  the  county;  thence 
west  with  said  northern  boundary  line  to 
the  west  boundary  line  of  said  third  range; 
thence  south  with  the  said  last-mentioned 
line  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  aforesaid 
third  township  in  the  third  range  aforesaid; 
thence  to  the  place  of  beginning — shall  com- 
pose a township  to  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Wayne  township.” 

MILFORD  TOWNSHIP. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  same -commis- 
sioners, on  a petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Clair  township,  it  was  “ordered,  that  the 
following  tract  of  land  and  country,  now 
part  of  St.  Clair  township,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  fifth  township  of  the  sec- 
ond range  west  of  the  Miami;  thence  north 
with  the  east  boundary  of  the  said  second 
range  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  county; 


thence  west  with  the  northern  boundary  line 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county ; thence 
south  with  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
county  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  fifth 
township  in  the  first  range  ; thence  to  the 
place  of  beginning, — shall  compose  a town- 
ship which  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Milford  township.” 

REILY  TOWNSHIP. 

December  7,  1807,  on  the  meeting  of 
James  Blackburn,  Matthew  Richardson  and 
James  Smith,  commissioners,  on  a petition 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Clair  town- 
ship, it  was  “ordered,  December  8,  1807, 
that  so  much  of  the  township  of  St.  Clair 
as  lies  within  the  following  boundaries,  to 
wit:  Beginning  on  the  western  boundary 
line  of  the  county  at  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  fourth  township  in  the  first  range; 
thence  east  with  the  township  line  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  section  numbered  32 
of  the  fourth  township  in  the  second  range: 
thence  north  with  the  sectional  line  to  the 
north  boundary  line  of  the  said  fourth  town- 
ship in  the  said  second  range;  thence  west 
with  the  township  line  to  the  western  boun- 
dary line  of  the  county  aforesaid;  thence 
south  with  the  same  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning,— shall  compose  a township  which  shall 
be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Reily 
township.”  Election  to  be  held  at  the  house 
of  Henry  Burget  on  the  2d  day  of  January, 
1808,  for  electing  township  officers. 

MADISON  TOWNSHIP. 

May  7,  1810,  at  a meeting  of  James 
Smith,  James  Blackburn  and  William  Robi- 
son, commissioners,  on  petition  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lemon  township,  it  was 
ordered,  that  so  much  of  the  said  township 
of  Lemon  as  lies  within  the  following  boun- 
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claries,  to  wit : Beginning  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Miami  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
township  No.  i of  the  fourth  range ; thence 
north  with  the  western  boundary  line  of 
the  said  fourth  range  to  the  boundary  line 
of  the  said  county  of  Butler;  thence  east 
with  the  said  northern  boundary  line  to  the 
Miami;  thence  south  and  southwardly  with 
the  meanders  of  the  Miami  to  the  place  of 
beginning, — shall  compose  a township  which 
shall  be  called  and  known  bv  the  name  of 
Madison  township.”  Election  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  Jacob  Kemp  on  the  19th  of 
May,  t8io,  for  the  election  of  township  offi- 
cers. 

MORGAN  TOWNSHIP. 

March  4,  1811,  at  the  meeting  of  James 
Blackburn,  William  Robison  and  John  Win- 
gate, commissioners,  it  was  “ordered,  that 
so  much  of  the  township  of  Ross  as  lies 
within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit : Be- 
ginning at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
county  of  Butler;  thence  north  with  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  said  county 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  No.  3 
of  the  first  range  east  of  the  meridian  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
river;  thence  east  with  the  northern  boun- 
dary line  of  the  same  township  to  the  north- 
east corner  thereof;  thence  south  with  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  same  to  the 
south  boundary  line  of  the  county  of  Butler 
aforesaid;  thence  west  with  the  said  south- 
ern boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
shall  compose  a township  which  shall  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Morgan 
township.”  Election  to  be  held  at  the  house 
of  William  Jenkins  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  1811,  for  the  election  of  township 
officers. 

5 


OXFORD  TOWNSHIP. 

August  5,  1811,  at  a session  of  the  same 
commissioners,  on  petition  of  inhabitants  of 
Milford  township,  it  was  “ordered,  that  so 
much  of  the  township  of  Milford  as  lies 
within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit: 
Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
county  of  Butler;  thence  south  with  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  said  county  of 
Butler  to  the  southwest  corner  of  township 
numbered  five  in  the  first  range  east  of  the 
meridian  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Mi  Ami  river;  thence  east  with  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  same  town- 
ship to  the  southeast  comer  thereof;  thence 
north  with  the  eastern  boundary  line  there- 
of to  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  said 
county  of  Butler ; thence  west  with  the  same 
to  the  place  of  beginning, — shall  compose  a 
township  which  shall  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Oxford  township.”  Election 
to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Sylvester  Lyons 
on  the  24th  day  of  August.  1811,  for  the 
election  of  township  officers. 

HANOVER  TOWNSHIP. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners December  2,  1811,  William  Robison, 
John  Wingate  and  James  Blackburn  being 
present,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Reily  and  St.  Clair  tovynships,  it  was  “or- 
dered, that  so  much  of  the  said  townships  as 
lies  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit: 
Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  sur- 
veyed township  No.  4 in  the  second  range 
east  of  the  meridian  line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river;  thence 
north  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  same 
township;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner thereof:  thence  south  to  the  southwest 
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corner  thereof ; thence  east  to  the  place  of 
beginning, — shall  compose  a township 
which  shall  be  known  and  designated  by  the 
name  of  Hanover  township.”  Election  to 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Aaron  Sacket  on  the 
2 1 st  day  of  December,  1811,  for  the  election 
of  officers. 

UNION  TOWNSHIP. 

At  the  meeting  of  the’ commissioners, 
June  2,  1823,  “petitions  being  presented  for 


the  division  of  Liberty  township,  ordered 
that  the  prayer  of  said  petition  be  granted, 
and  that  the  new  township  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Union  township,  and  that  an  elec- 
tion l>e  held,”  etc.  No  boundaries  given. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  record  of  the 
matter  preserved  in  the  books  of  the  county 
commissioners.  Union  was  the  last  town- 
ship erected,  except  Hamilton.  That  was  so 
made  after  its  erection  as  a city  and  union 
with  Ross vi lie. 
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CHAPTER  III 


EARLY  ADVENTURES  AND  REMINISCENCES. 


general  josiaii  harmar’s  campaign. 

All  efforts  at  peace  with  the  In 
'Ions  appearing  to  be  useless,  an  ex 
pedition  was  set  on  foot  which  begai 
>ts  march  on  the  30th  of  September 
1790.  from  Fort  Washington  (which  stooi 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cincin 
nati).  Brigadier  General  Harniar.  a veterar 
of  the  Revolution,  led  the  expedition,  hav 
>ng  under  him  three  hundred  and  twenty 
regu  ars,  with  militia  detachments  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  (or  Kentuckv). 
making  m all  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty- 

,1ree  ™en'  After  a march  of  seventeen 
"ays.  they  approached  the  principal  village 
of  the  Miami  on  the  Maumee  river, 
he  Indians  did  not  await  an  attack, 

to  rt|Set  hre  t(>  the  viIIa?e  and  fled 
1 the  woods-  The  destruction  of  the 
P'ace.  with  that  of  large  quantities  of  pro- 
isions  was  completed.  An  Indian  trail 

ZSJ'STrerl  C°l0neI  Hardi"'  3 Con- 
tuclo/  ?fficer  who  conlmanded  the  Ken- 
thj  h-mi  "aS  detache(1  to  follow  it  at 

men  an 1 "L0"*  hundred  and  of  his 
’ and  about  thirty  regulars  under  Cap- 


tain Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn. 
They  followed  the  trail  for  about  six  miles, 
and  were  crossing  a plain  covered  by  thick- 
ets, when  suddenly  there  were  volleys  of 
rifles  on  each  side  from  unseen  marksmen, 
accompanied  by  the  horrid  war-whoop.  The 
trail  had,  in  fact,  decoyed  them  into  an 
ambush  of  seven  hundred  savages,  under  the 
famous  warrior.  Little  Turtle.  The  militia 
fled  without  firing  a musket.  The  savages 
now  turned  upon  the  little  handful  of  regu- 
lars, who  stood  their  ground  and  made  a 
brave  resistance  with  the  bayonet  until  all 
were  slain  excepting  Captain  Armstrong, 
Ensign  Hartshorn,  and  five  privates.  The 
ensign  was  saved  by  falling  behind  a log, 
which  screened  him  from  his  pursuers 
Armstrong  plunged  into  a swamp,  where 
lie  sank  up  to  his  neck,  and  remained  for 
several  hours  of  the  night  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  field  of  action,  a spectator 
of  the  war  dance  of  the  savages  over  the 
slain.  The  two  officers  who  escaped  thus 
narrowly  found  their  way  back  to  the  camp, 
— about  six  miles  distant.  The  army  not- 
withstanding effected  the  main  purpose  of 
the  expedition,  in  laying  waste  the  Indian 
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village  and  destroying  their  winter  s stock 
of  provisions,  after  which  it  commenced  its 
march  back  to  Fort  Washington  On  the 
„Ist  of  October,  when  it  was  halted  about 
;en  miles  to  the  west  of  Chillicothe,  an  op- 
jwrtunity  was  given  Colonel  Hardin 
out  the  late  disgrace  of  his  a™s' 
detached  with  a larger  body  of  militia  t than 
before,  and  sixty  regulars,  under  Major 
Willys,  to  seek  and  bring  the  savages 

^'The  accounts  of  these  Indian  wars  are 
very  confused.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  had  another  encounter  with  Little  Tu 
tie  and  his  braves.  It  was  a bloody  battle, 
fought  well  on  both  sides.  The  militia  be- 
haved bravely,  and  lost  many  men  and  of- 
ficers. as  did  the  regulars;  Major  Willys  fe 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Colonel 
Hardin  was  at  length  compelled  to  retreat, 
leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  m the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  After  he  had  rejoined  the 
main  force,  the  whole  expedition  made  its 
xvay  back  to  Fort  Washington  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio. 

GENERAL  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR’S  EXPEDITION 
AND  DEFEAT. 


Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  major 
o-eneral  in  the  United  States  army  on  March 
4,  1791  and  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  be  employed  against 
the  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  An  army 
was  raised  and  assembled  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton the  ensuing  summer.  On  September  6, 
the  troops,  except  a small  garrison  for  the 
fort,  moved  to  Ludlow  Station,  on  Mill 
creek.  On  September  10,  1791,  a portion 
of  the  army  which  had  been  previously 
reconnoitered  was  led  by  Colonel  William 
Darke  to  the  Miami  river  at  Hamilton,  and 


encamped  on  the  prairie  near  the  pres 
Columbia  bridge.  On  Septem  r , 
General  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Fort  Washington,  arrived  a"d  c0"T"“ 
building  Fort  Hamilton,  which  had  been 
laid  out  August  2,  1791- 

the  fort  being  completed,  so  far  at  least,  as 
to  be  in  a condition  to  receive  the  garrison, 
two  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  m A on 
the  platform;  a salute  was  fired,  and  it  was 
named  Fort  Hamilton,  in  honor  of  Gem 
Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  th 
treasury.  Gen.  Richard  Butler,  second  in 
command,  and  Captain  Denny,  aid-de-camp 
to  General  St.  Clair,  joined  the  army  a 
Fort  Hamilton  on  September  18th.  me 
whole  armv  was  mustered  and  inspected 
Fort  Hamilton  bv  Colonel  Mentgez,  inspec- 
tor of  the  army.  The  whole  force  num- 
bered two  thousand  three  hundred  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  fit  to. 
duty  While  they  lay  at  Hamilton  fifty - 
seven  horses  were  stolen  by  the  Indians.  On 
October  3d,  the  night  before  the  army  took 
up  its  line  of  march,  twenty-one  men  de- 
serted. A detachment  of  troops  was  made, 
to  be  left  in  garrison  at  Fort  Hamilton, 

. which  was  committed  to  the  command  o 
Captain  Armstrong.  General  St.  air  1 
sued  an  order  directing  the  manner  in  which 
the  armv  was  to  march,  to  encamp,  and  form 
in  order  of  battle,  under  various  circum- 

stances.  « 

On  the  morning  of  October  4.  *79  » 
army  was  put  in  motion,  and  marc  e 
eight  o’clock,  led  by  General  Butler,  in  y 
crossed  the  river  at  the  ford  opposite 
lower  part  of  Hamilton,  and  marched  < 
mile  and  a half  to  Two  Mile  creek,  and  en- 
camped on  the  land  since  owned  by  * 
McClelland.  General  Butler  thought 
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change  the  order  of  march  laid  down  by 
General  St.  Clair  so  as  to  march  the  troops 
in  one  line,  which  required  the  opening  of 
a road  forty  feet  wide. 

The  next  day,  October  5 th.  they 
marched  over  the  hill  to  Four  Mile  creek, 
and  encamped  in  the  bottom,  where  the 
Feamot  mill  has  since  been  built.  October 
6th  the  army  marched  to  Seven  Mile  creek, 
and  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek, 
on  lands  since  belonging  to  Robert  Lytle, 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  24,  Mil- 
ford township.  They  gave  those  streams 
which  they  crossed  names  corresponding 
with  the  distance  measured  from  Fort  Ham- 
ilton to  the  place  where  they  crossed  them. 

The  army  continued  their  march  north, 
near  the  eastern  line  of  what  is  now  Mil- 
ford township.  On  the  8th  General  St.  Clair 
came  up  with  them.  General  Butler,  the 
next  morning,  made  an  apology  to  General 
St.  Clair  for  having  changed  the  order  of 
march  and  substituting  another,  giving  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.  The  reasons  assigned 
did  not  appear  satisfactory  to  General  St. 
Clair. 

But  as  it  had  been  done,  the  army  might 
continue  to  march  in  the  same  order  for 
some  days,  but  that  as  they  advanced  into 
the  country,  where  the  enemy  was  likely  to 
be  met  with,  the  original  order  of  march 
should  be  resumed. 

On  Friday,  October  14th,  having  ad- 
vanced forty-four  miles  from  Fort  Hamil- 
ton and  a proper  place  presented  itself  for 
another  post,  the  army  halted,  and  encamped 
in  two  lines,  the  artillery  and  cavalry  being 
divided  upon  the  flanks,  and  the  riflemen 
without  them  at  right  angles. 

They  then  began  the  creation  of  a new 
post,  which  was  called  Fort  Jefferson.  This 


was  in  the  present  county  of  Darke,  six 
miles  south  of  Greenville. 

The  little  army,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
according  to  the  diary  of  an  officer,  was 
respectable  in  numbers — “upon  paper” — 
but,  adds  he,  “the  absence  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment. and  desertions  from  the  militia,  had 
very  much  reduced  us.” 

After  placing  garrisons  in  the  fort  the 
General  continued  his  march.  It  was  a 
forced  one  with  him,  for  he  was  so  afflicted 
with  the  gout  that  he  could  not  walk,  and 
had  to  be  helped  on  and  off  his  horse;  but 
his  only  chance  to  keep  his  little  army  to- 
gether was  to  move  on.  The  army  had  pro- 
ceeded six  days  after  leaving  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, and  were  drawing  near  a part  of  the 
country  where  they  were  likely  to  meet  with 
Indians,  when,  on  the  30th  of  October,  sixty 
of  the  militia  deserted  in  a body,  intending 
to  supply  themselves  by  plundering  the  con- 
voys of  provisions  which  were  coming  for- 
ward in  the  rear.  The  First  United  States 
Regiment,  under  Major  Hamtranck,  was 
detached  to  march  back  beyond  Fort  Jeffer- 
son. apprehend  these  deserters,  if  possible, 
and  at  all  events  prevent  the  provisions  that 
might  be  on  the  way  from  being  rifled.  The 
force  thus  detached  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  best  disciplined  men  in  the 
service,  with  experienced  officers.  Thus  re- 
duced to  one  thousand  four  hundred  effect- 
ive rank  and  file,  the  army  continued  its 
march  to  a point  about  twenty-nine  miles 
from  Fort  Jefferson,  ninety-seven  miles  from 
Fort  Washington,  and  fifteen  miles  south  of 
the  Miami  villages,  where  it  encamped  (No- 
vember 3d)  on  the  rising  ground  with  a 
stream  forty  feet  wide  in  front,  running 
westerly.  This  stream  was  mistaken  by 
General  St.  Clair  for  the  St.  Mary,  which 
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empties  itself  into  the  Miami  of  the  lakes; 
but  it  was,  in  fact,  a tributary  of  the  Wa- 
bash. The  troops  were  encamped  in  two 
lines,  the  right  wing  composed  of  Butler, 
Clarke  and  Patterson  battalions ; com- 
manded by  Major-General  Butler  (after 
whom  Butler  county  was  named),  forming 
the  first  line;  Patterson  on  the  right,  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  right  of  But- 
ler. The  left  wing  consisted  of  Gaither's 
and  Beddinger’s  battalions;  and  the  Second 
United  States  Regiment,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Darke,  formed  the  second  line,  with 
an  interval  of  about  seventy  yards,  which 
was  all  that  the  ground  allowed.  The 
length  of  the  line  was  nearly  four  hundred 
yards;  the  rear  somewhat  more,  and  the 
front  somewhat  less.  A*  troop  of  horse, 
commanded  by  Captain  Truman,  and  a 
company  of  riflemen  under  Captain  Faulk- 
ner, were  upon  the  right  flank,  and  Snow- 
den’s troop  of.  horse  upon  the  left.  The 
militia  were  encamped  beyond  the  stream 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  the  advance,  on 
a high  flat ; sentinels  posted  around  the  camp, 
about  fifty  paces  distant  from  each  other, 
formed  the  principal  security.  About  half 
an  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  next  morn- 
ing (November  4th),  and  just  after  the 
troops  had  been  dismissed  on  parade,  a hor- 
rible sound  burst  forth  from  the  woods 
around  the  militia  camp,  resembling,  says 
an  officer,  the  jingling  of  an  infinitude  of 
horse-bells.  It  was  the  direful  Indian  yell, 
followed  by  the  sharp  report  of  the  deadly 
rifles.  The  militia  returned  a feeble  fire 
and  then  took  flight,  dashing  helter-skelter 
into  the  other  camp.  The  first  line  of  Con- 
tinental troops,  which  was  hastily  forming, 
was  thrown  into  disorder.  The  Indians 
were  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  flying 


militia,  and  would  have  entered  the  camp 
with  them,  but  the  sight  of  troops  drawn 
up  with  fixed  bayonets  to  receive  them 
checked  their  ardor,  and  they  threw  them- 
selves behind  logs  and  bushes  at  the  distance 
of  seventy  yards,  and  immediately  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  first  line,  which 
soon  was  extended  to  the  second.  The  great 
weight  of  the  attack  was  upon  the  center  of 
each  line,  where  the  artillery  was  placed. 
The  artillery,  if  not  well  served,  was  bravely 
fought;  a quantity  of  canister  and  some 
rounds  of  shot  were  thrown  in  the  direction 
whence  the  Indians  fired.  The  artillerists 
themselves  were  exposed  to  a murderous  fire, 
and  every  officer  and  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Twice 
the  Indians  pushed  into  the  camp,  deliver- 
ing their  fire  and  then  rushing  on  with  the 
tomahawk,  but  each  time  they  were  driven 
back.  General  Butler  had  been  shot  from 
his  horse,  and  was  sitting  down  to  have  his 
wound  dressed,  when  a daring  savage,  dart- 
ing into  the  camp,  tomahawked  and  scalped 
him.  General  St.  Clair,  unable  to  mount 
his  horse,  was  borne  about  on  a litter,  and 
preserved  his  coolness  in  the  midst  of  the 
peril  and  disaster.  Great  carnage  was  suf- 
fered from  the  enemy  concealed  in  the 
woods ; every  shot  seemed  to  take  effect ; all 
the  officers  of  the  Second  Regiment  were 
picked  off  excepting  three.  The  contest  had 
now  endured  for  more  than  two  hours  and 
a half;  half  the  army  was  killed,  and  the 
situation  of  the  remainder  was  desperate. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  alternative  but  a 
retreat.  “Having  collected  in  one  body  the 
greatest  part  of  the  troops,”  writes  one  of  the 
officers,  “and  such  of  the  wounded  as  could 
possibly  hobble  along  with  us,  we  pushed 
out  from  the  left  of  the  rear  line,  sacrificing 
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our  artillery  and  baggage.”  Some  of  the 
wounded  officers  were  brought  off  on  horses, 
but  several  of  the  disabled  men  had  to  be 
left  on  the  ground.  The  poor  fellows 
charged  their  pieces  before  they  were  left; 
and  the  firing  of  musketry  heard  by  the 
troops  after  they  quitted  the  camp  told  that 
their  unfortunate  comrades  were  selling 
their  lives  dearly.  It  was  a disorderly  flight. 
The  troops  threw  away  arms,  ammunition 
and  accoutrements.  The  general  was 
mounted  on  a pack-horse  which  could  not 
be  pricked  out  of  a walk.  By  seven  in  the 
evening  the  fugitives  reached  Fort  Jefferson, 
a distance  of  twenty-nine  miles.  The  retreat 
was  continued  to  Fort  Washington,  where 
the  army  arrived  on  the  8th  at  noon.  In 
this  disastrous  battle  the  whole  loss  of  regu- 
lar troops  and  levies  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  killed,  and  two  hundred 
wounded.  Out  of  ninety-five  commissioned 
officers  who  were  on  the  field,  thirty-one 
were  slain,  and  twenty-four  wounded.  Of 
the  three  hundred  and  nineteen  militia,  Col- 
onel Oldham  and  three  other  officers  were 
killed  and  five  wounded;  and  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  thirty-eight 
were  killed,  and  twenty-nine  wounded. 
Fourteen  artificers  and  ten  pack-horsemen 
were  also  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded.  So 
that,  according  to  Colonel  Sargent’s  esti- 
mate, the  whole  loss  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  killed,  including 
thirty  women,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  wounded. 

vax  cleve’s  account  of  the  battle. 

Benjamin  Van  Cleve.  the  eighteen-year- 
old  soldier,  who  fled  in  bare  feet  through 
the  snow  and  ice  to  Fort  Hamilton,  gives  a 
thrilling  account  of  this  momentous  battle 


of  over  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago. 
It  is  as  follows: 

“On  the  4th  of  November,  at  daybreak, 
I began  preparing  to  return  from  the  army 
to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  got  about  half 
my  luggage  on  my  horse,  when  the  firing 
commenced.  The  attack  was  made  on  the 
Kentucky  militia.  Almost  instantaneously 
the  small  remnant  of  them  that  escaped 
broke  through  the  line  near  us,  and  this 
line  gave  way.  Followed  by  a tremendous 
fire  from  the  savages,  they  passed  me.  I 
threw  my  horse’s  bridle  over  a stump  and 
followed  a short  distance,  when,  finding  that 
the  troops  had  halted.  I returned  and 
brought  my  horse  a little  further.  I was 
now  between  two  fires  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  my  horse  a second  time,  as  the  troops 
were  giving  away  again.  As  I quitted  the 
horse  he  was  shot  down.  Not  more  than 
five  minutes  had  elapsed  when  a soldier  near 
me  had  his  arm  swinging  with  a wound.  I 
asked  him  for  his  gun  and  ammunition,  and 
I began  firing.  The  fighting  became  more 
brisk  near  the  rear  of  the  west  wing,  and 
I hurried  over  there.  Two  officers  were 
just  ordering  a charge.  By  this  time  I had 
fired  away  my  ammunition  and  some  of  the 
bands  of  my  musket  had  blown  off.  I 
picked  up  another,  and  a cartridge-box 
almost  filled  and  pushed  forward  with  about 
thirty  others.  The  Indians  ran  to  the  right, 
where  there  was  a small  ravine  filled  with 
logs.  By  this  time  our  artillery  had  been 
taken. 

“Thirty  or  forty  of  our  men  were  ly- 
ing around  us  with  their  scalps  taken. 
Many  of  them  were  officers.  It  appeared 
that  the  Indians  had  not  been  in  a hurry, 
for  their  hair  was  all  skinned  off. 

“Daniel  Bonham,  a young  man  reared 
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by  my  uncle  and  brought  up.  with  me,  re- 
ceived a shot  through  the  hips  and  was  un- 
able to  walk.  I procured  a horse  and  got 
him  on.  My  uncle,  Captain  Robert  Bon- 
ham, had  received  a ball  near  his  wrist  that 
lodged  near  his  elbow.  The  ground  about 
us  was  literally  covered  with  dead  and  dy- 
ing men.  My  uncle  told  me  a retreat  was 
ordered,  and  that  I must  take  care  of  myself. 
Bonham  insisted  that  he  had  a better  chance 
of  escaping  than,  I had  and  urged  me  to 
look  to  my  own  safety.  I found  the  troops 
pressing  to  the  right.  I saw  an  officer 
whom  I took  to  be  Lieutenant  Morgan,  an 
aid  to  General  Butler,  with  six  or  eight  men, 
start  on  a run  a little  to  the  left  of  where 
I was.  I immediately  ran  and  fell  in  with 
him.  In  a short  distance  we  were  so  sud- 
denly among  the  Indians,  who  were  not  ap- 
prised of  our  object,  that  they  opened  to  us 
and  ran  to  the  right  and  left  without  firing. 

I think  about  two  hundred  of  our  men 
passed  through  them  before  they  fired,  ex- 
cept a chance  shot. 

“When  we  had  proceeded  about  two 
miles  most  of  those  mounted  had  passed  me. 

A boy  had  been  thrown  or  fell  off  a horse 
and  begged  my  assistance.  I ran,  pulling  him 
along  about  two  miles  further,  until  I had 
become  nearly  exhausted.  I made  an  ex- 
ertion and  threw  him  on  behind  the  two 
men.  The  Indians  followed  but  about  a 
half  mile  further.  The  boy  was  got  in 
safely.  My  friend  Bonham  I did  not  see  on 
the  retreat,  but  understood  he  was  thrown 
off  about  this  place  and  lay  on  the  left  of 
the  trail,  where  he  was  later  found  and 
buried. 

“I  took  the  cramp,  violently,  in  my 
thighs  and  could  scarcely  walk  until  I got 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  rear,  where 


the  Indians  were  tomahawking  the  old  and 
wounded  men,  and  I stopped  there  to  tie  my 
pocket  handkerchief  around  a man’s 
wounded  knee.  I saw  the  Indians  close  in 
pursuit  and  I felt  in  despair.  I threw  the 
shoes  off  my  feet  and  the  coolness  of  the 
ground  seemed  to  revive  me.  I thereupon 
made  a dash  and  succeeded  in  getting  away. 

By  the  time  I had  got  to  Stillwater,  about 
eleven  miles,  I had  gained  the  center  of  the 
flying  troops. 

“I  fell  in  with  Lieutenant  Shaumburg. 
the  only  officer  of  artillery  that  got  away 
unhurt,  with  Corporal  Mott  and  a woman 
who  was  called  ‘Red-headed  Nance.  The 
latter  two  were  both  crying,  Mott  was  la- 
menting the  loss  of  his  wife  and  Nance  that 
of  an  infant  child.  Shaumburg  was  nearly 
exhausted  and  hung  on  Mott’s  arm.  I car- 
ried his  fusee  and  accoutrements  and  led 
Nance,  and  in  this  way  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Jefferson  a little  after  sunset. 

“On  the  day  before  the  defeat  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  The  flats 
were  now  filled  \tfith  water,  frozen  over.  I 
was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  with  my  feet 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  splashing  through 
the  ice  without  shoes.  In  the  morning  we 
got  to  a camp  of  pack  horsemen  and  among 
them  I got  a dough-boy  or  water  dumpling 
and  proceeded.  We  got  within  several  miles 
of  Fort  Hamilton  on  this  day,  and  arrived 
there  soon  on  the  morning  of  November 
5th.” 

General  St.  Clair  dispatched  the  news  to 
President  Washington,  and  the  scene  that 
followed  its  reception  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Lear,  the  President’s  private  secretary. 

“When  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  army 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  St.  Clair  sent 
his  aid.  Denny,  to  carry  the  news  to  Phila- 
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delphia,  at  that  time  the  national  capital. 
The  river  was  swollen,  there  were  incessant 
snowstorms  and  ice  formed  heavily  so  that 
it  took  twenty  days  of  toil  and  cold  before 
Denny  reached  Wheeling  and  got  horses. 
For  ten  days  more  he  rode  over  the  bad 
winter  roads,  reaching  Philadelphia  with 
the  evil  tidings  on  the  evening  of  December 
19th.  It  was  thus  six  weeks  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  army  before  the  news  was 
brought  to  the  anxious  Federal  authorities. 

“The  young  officer  called  first  on  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  but  as  soon  as  the  secretary 
realized  the  importance  of  the  information 
he  had  it  conveyed  to  the  President.  W ash- 
ington  was  at  dinner  with  some  guests,  and 
was  called  from  the  table  to  listen  to  the 
tidings  of  ill  fortune.  He  returned  with 
unmoved  face,  and  at  the  dinner  and  re- 
ception which  followed  he  behaved  with  his 
usual  stately  courtesy  to  those  whom  he  was 
entertaining,  not  so  much  as  hinting  at  what 
he  had  heard.  But  when  the  last  guest  had 
gone  his  pent-up  wrath  broke  forth  in  one 
of  those  fits  of  volcanic  fury  which  some- 
times shattered  his  iron  outward  calm. 

“Walking  up  and  down  the  room,  he 
burst  out  in  wild  regret  for  the  rout  and 
disaster,  and  bitter  invective  against  St. 
Clair,  reciting  how  in  that  very  room  he 
had  wished  the  unfortunate  commander  suc- 
cess and  honor,  and  had  bidden  him,  above 
all  things,  beware  of  a surprise.  ‘He  went 
off  with  that  last  solemn  warning  thrown 
into  his  ears,’  spoke  Washington,  as  he 
strode  to  and  fro,  ‘and  yet,  to  suffer  that 
army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  hacked,  butchered, 
tomahawked  by  a surprise,  the  very  thing 
I guarded  him  against!  Oh,  God!  Oh, 
God!  he’s  worse  than  a murderer!  How 
can  he  answer  for  it  to  his  country  ?’  Then 


calming  himself  by  a mighty  effort,  ‘General 
St.  Clair  shall  have  justice,  he  shall  have 
full  justice.’  And  St.  Clair  did  receive  full 
justice  and  mercy,  too,  from  both  Washing- 
ton and  congress.  For  the  sake  of  his  cour- 
age and  honorable  character  they  held  him 
guiltless  of  the  disaster,  for  which  his  lack 
of  capacity  as  a general  was  so  largely  ac- 
countable.” 

DIARY  OK  COLONEL  WINTHROP  SARGENT. 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL  OF  ST.  CLAIRS 
ARMY,  1791. 

Many  localities  in.  Butler  county  are  in- 
delibly associated  with  the  military  move- 
ments of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  and  after 
him  of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  in  their 
warfare  with  the  Indians  who  once  roamed 
the  valley  of  the  Miamis  in  their  native  free- 
dom and  resisted  conquest  and  encroach- 
ment by  the  whites  at  every  step.  They 
fought  for  their  firesides  and  their  hunting 
grounds  and  their  final  subjection  was 
marked  by  deeds  of  daring,  heroism,  peril 
and  suffering  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  The 
Miami  country  was  then  a primitive  wilder- 
ness and  its  submission  to  the  domination  of 
the  whites  involved  the  exercise  of  cunning 
against  cunning,  artifice  against  artifice,  un- 
til the  weaker  yielded  to  the  strong  and  the 
reign  of  the  red  man  in  the  Miami  valley 
was  forever  ended.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  great  struggle  began  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  years  ago,  when  this  country 
was  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  when  the 
great  Northwest  territory,  of  which  the  state 
of  Ohio  and  afterward  Butler  county  were 
made  component  parts,  was  undefined,  un- 
bounded and  practically  ungoverned,  the 
magnitude,  the  hazards  and  hardships  under- 
gone and  endured  by  the  pioneers  who,  as 
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advanced  guards  of  civilization,  settled  the 
country,  may  in  a manner  be  imagined. 

But,  however  fancy  may  picture  the 
times  and  characters  who  were  then  on  the 
stage  of  action,  the  living  testimony  of  one 
who  was  there,  who  took  part  in  all  of  those 
history-making  events  and  who  preserved 
the  chronicle  of  his  experiences  and  handed 
the  history  down  to  his  descendants  of  a later 
day,  far  outweighs  and  outmeasures  the 
fancies  of  fiction  with  the  outspoken  facts. 

One  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army 
of  General  St.  Clair  was  Colonel  Winthrop 
Sargent,  whose  honor  and  courage  was 
never  questioned.  He  was  an  adjutant-gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  General  St.  Clair,  was 
St.  Clairs  confidante  and  had  full  access  to 
all  records  relating  to  the  line  of  march  from 
time  to  time  and  the  general  movements  of 
the  army.  He  wras  with  St.  Clair  from  the 
time  he  left  Ludlow  Station  on  September 
6,  179T.  until  his  disastrous  defeat  on  No- 
vember 4th,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Re- 
covery. He  was  with  the  army  in  its  retreat, 
and  through  all  the  movements  forward  and 
to  the  repulse  he  kept  a diary  in  which  he 
recounted  each  day's  events  and  the  results 
attending.  He  noted  dcnvn  the  condition  of 
the  weather  from  day  to  day,  the  character 
of  the  roads  hewn  out,  the  character  and  to- 
pography of  the  country,  the  location  of  the 
various  encampments  and  the  distances  be- 
tween them,  and  lie  accurately  fixed  dates 
of  events  and  occurrences  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  absolutely  true  but  which  conflict, 
to  some  extent,  with  dates  held  to  be  true 
heretofore.  The  journal  is  of  intense  in- 
terest throughout  and  it  is  nowr  published  in 
this  history  for  the  first  time.  The  original 
manuscript  is  in  possession  of  Winthrop 
Sargent,  of  Philadelphia,  a grandson  of  Col- 
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onel  Winthrop  Sargent,  its  author.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Sargent,  C.  B.  Gal- 
breath,  state  librarian  of  Ohio,  has  been 
given  access  to  it  and  expects  to  issue  it  in 
full  in  booklet  form  in  the  near  future. 
Through  permission  of  Mr.  Galbreath  and 
his  courtesy  extended  to  Stephen  D.  Cone, 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Centennial  His- 
tory of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  it  is  embodied 
in  the  history  and  is  as  follow’s . 

DIARY. 

In  this  diary  (principally  intended  as  a record 
of  meteorological  observations)  brief  memoran- 
dums of  public  transactions  in  which  the  author 
has  borne  a part  or  been  officially  interested  are 
frequently  made,  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  being 
appointed  adjutant  general  of  the  army  operating 
against  the  Western  Indians,  the  movements  and 
casualties  of  the  troops,  with  all  immediately  con- 
nected circumstances,  were  minutely  detailed  in 
their  order  to  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  af- 
forded proper  documents  for  a narrative  thereo  . 
The  unfortunate  defeat  upon  the  4th  of  November, 
by  involving  the  loss  of  all  his  papers,  excepting 
some  loose  notes,  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
take  up  even  the  march  of  the  army  with  any 
degree  of  regularity  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
7th  of  October. 

From  memorandums  of  some  of  the  officers, 
and  a reference  to  the  Acts  of  Congress,  the  fol 
lowing  succinct  prefatory  statement  is  made,  to 
perpetuate  a right  understanding  of.  the  com- 
mencement, progress  and  failure  of  the  expedition 
under  Major-General  St.  Clair,  and  as  a necessary 
introduction  to  the  writer’s  minute  account  of  the 
action  upon  the  4th  of  November,  1791. 

In  addition  to  the  First  United  States  Regi- 
ment, which,  by  an  act  of  congress  of  April  30, 
1790,  it  was  provided  should  consist  of  twelve  hun 
dred  and  sixteen  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  a second,  to  consist  of  nine  hundred  and 
twelve,  was  granted  by  a law  passed  the  3d  of 
March,  1791;  authorizing  at  the  same  time  the 
President  to  cause  to  be  enlisted  at  his  discretion 
any  number  of  men  not  exceeding  two  thousand, 
under  the  denomination  of  levies,  for  the  term  of 
six  months'*,  and  in  case  there  should  be  a failure 
in  obtaining  the  due  complement  for  the  First  or 
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Second  Regiment,  to  make  up  the  same  either  of 
levies  or  militia, — thus  providing  for  an  army  of 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  non- 
commissioned officers,  privates  and  musicians. 

That  a part  of  this  force  was  destined  for  the 
Southern  States  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Small 
garrisons  were  necessary  for  Venango,  Fort  Har- 
mar,  Forts  Washington,  Knox  and  Steuben;  and 
the  posts  necessary  to  preserve  a communication 
upon  our  march  from  Fort  Washington,  it  must 
have  been  intended  should  have  been  garrisoned 
from  this  army  also.  With  the  residue  the  General 
was  to  have  marched  to  the  site  of  the  Miami 
towns  and  there  established  himself.  There  was 
no  alternative — his  orders  were  positive. 

It  was  not  until  the  3d  of  March,  as  has  been 
observed,  that  the  bill  authorizing  the  raising  a 
second  regiment,  levies,  etc.,  passed  into  a law, 
and  so  unsuccessful  was  the  recruiting  service, 
and  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  marching  the 
men  to  the  frontier,  that  upon  the  last  of  May 
(the  time  of  my  arrival  at  headquarters.  Fort 
Washington)  the  whole  effective  strength  was  lit- 
tle more  than  one  company  and  the  garrisons  at 
the  posts  before  mentioned  were  small  indeed. 

By  memorandums  of  Mr.  Inspector  Mentzees, 
it  appears  that  upon  June  13th,  Captain  Arm- 
strong’s company  of  the  First  Regiment,  and  Cap- 
tain Kirkwood’s  of  the  Second,  arrived  at  head- 
quarters. 

Upon  the  14th,  Captain  M ’s  company,  of 

the  First  Regiment. 

Upon  the  22d,  Major  Fike’s  battalion  of  levies 
from  the  territory  southeast  of  the  Ohio,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  companies. 

Upon  the  27th,  Major  Gaither,  with  parts  of 
his  own  Maryland  battalion  and  Patterson’s,  of 
Jersey. 

Upon  the  1st  of  August,  General  Wilkinson 
marched  from  headquarters  to  the  Indian  towns 
with  some  Kentucky  mounted  volunteers.  General 
Scott  did  the  same  thing  before  him,  and  the 
principal  effects  of  both  these  expeditions  were 
an  enormous  public  expense. 

August  the  14th,  such  of  the  First  and  Second 
United  States  Regiments  as  had  arrived,  with 
Rhea’s,  Gaither’s  and  Patterson’s  levies,  encamped 
at  Ludlow’s  Station,  upon  Mill  creek,  five  miles 
advance  of  Cincinnati.  This  movement,  it  was  ex- 
pected, by  abstracting  the  men  from  the  debauch- 
eries of  the  town,  would  preserve  them  in  better 
health  and  condition  for  service  and  acquaint  them 
in  some  degree  with  camp  duties,  of  which  officers 


as  well  as  men  were  generally  very  ignorant. 
Another  advantage  in  advancing  this  little  army 
was  the  opening  a road  towards  the  Miami  and 
reconnoiterlng  the  proper  position  whereon  to 
erect  a fort  of  deposit. 

Upon  the  29th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Darke  ar- 
rived with  Beddinger’s  battalion  of  Virginia  levies, 
some  detachments  for  the  Maryland  and  Jersey 
levies,  together  with  Beattie’s  and  Doyle’s  com- 
panies of  the  First  United  States  Regiment. 

September  5th,  Beddinger’s  battalion  marched 
for  Ludlow’s  Station.  Up  to  this  time,  the  imme- 
diate command  in  camp  was  with  Major  Ham- 
tranck.  General  St.  Clair  being  either  stationary  at 
Fort  Washington,  or  in  Kentucky,  upon  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  campaign  and  to  make 
up,  if  possible,  the  very  great  deficiencies  of  the 
regular  and  levy  corps  by  volunteers  or  draughts 
from  the  militia.  At  this  period,  or  on  the  4th, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Darke  assumed  the  command 
in  camp. 

Upon  the  6th,  Captain  Bradford  moved  from 
Fort  Washington  with  two  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
etc.,  and  upon  the  same  day  the  troops  marched 
from  Ludlow’s  Station  for  the  Miami;  the  dis- 
tance, about  eighteen  miles;  a road  to  be  cut  the 
whole  way  through  considerable  woods,  and  three 
days  elapsed  before  their  arrival.  About  the  10th 
the  work,  now  called  Fort  Hamilton,  was  com- 
menced; but  the  troops  were  very  indifferently 
supplied  with  tools. 

Upon  the  8th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gibson  ar- 
rived with  Butler’s  and  Clark’s  battalions  of  Penn- 
sylvania levies.  With  these  troops,  as  well  as 
with  Major  Gaither,  came  a considerable  number 
of  pack  horses  and  some  intended  for  the  dragoons. 
Hardships  and  inattention,  during  a long  and  ted- 
ious water-passage,  had  unfitted  them  for  the  ar- 
duous service  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

Upon  the  10th,  General  Butler  and  the  quar- 
termaster general  arrived,  with  Major  Hart,  three 
companies  of  the  Second  United  States  Regiment, 
and  a company  of  riflemen,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Faulkner. 

Upon  the  11th,  two  other  companies  of  the 
Second  United  States  Regiment,  together  with  a 
detachment  of  artillery  and  five  field  pieces  were 
put  in  motion  to  join  the  camp. 

Upon  the  18th,  I accompanied  General  St. 
Clair  to  camp,  and  remained  stationary  with  the 
army  during  the  residue  of  the  campaign.  His 
frequent  absences  from  the  territory,  to  this 
period,  by  vesting  the  executive  duties  of  the  civil 
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government  in  me,  had  made  it  necessary  that  my 
military  services  should  in  some  degree 

pen  From  the  20th  to  the  27th,  General  St.  Clair 
at  Fort  Washington,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
with  Major  Hamtranck.  Large  fatigue  par^®8  c““' 
stantly  at  the  works  upon  the  Miami.  About  the 
last  of  September  Captain  Ford  joined  the  army 
with  five  pieces  of  artillery. 

From  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  October,  General 
St.  Clair  absent  from  the  army,  and  the  command 
with  General  Butler.  Previous  to  the  Generals 
leaving  camp,  he  was  pleased  to  publish  the  order 
of  march,  battle  and  encampment. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October  we 
beat  the  General.  Some  deficiencies  of  pack  horses 
postponed  the  march  till  twelve  o’clock,  when  the 
army  was  put  in  motion  by  two  columns  from 
their  encampment  at  the  prairie  near  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, crossed  the  Miami  (the  fording  of  which  at 
this  time  was  not  deep)  and  advanced  three  miles, 
opening  two  roads,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  apart,  as  they  marched;  the  pack  horses  and 
bullocks  moving  in  the  center  interval  of  wood, 
and  the  artillery  in  the  front,  centre  and  rear 
of  the  columns. 

Upon  the  5th,  General  Butler  so  far  changed 
the  disposition  prescribed  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral as  to  advance  the  artillery  by  a single  broad- 
cut  road  of  twelve  feet.  Five  pieces  in  front,  and 
dressing  with  the  heads  of  columns  marching  by 
single  files  about  one  hundred  yards  on  right  and 
left;  the  ammunition  and  baggage  horses  following 
immediately  this  artillery,  and  the  five  additional 
pieces  bring  up  the  rear,  covered  by  the  rear 
guards  et  cetera;  the  bullocks  between  the  road 
and  the  columns.  The  woods  were  everywhere  so 
compact  as  made  the  opening  of  a road  extremely 
tedious.  Bridges  were  frequently  to  be  thrown 
over  streams  and  ravines,  and  the  infantry,  though 
marching  by  single  files,  were  necessitated  to  cut 
their  way  at  every  step.  Our  progress  was  conse- 
quently slow,  and  we  made  only  a distance  of 
miles. 

Upon  the  6th,  we  advanced  in  the  same  order 
and  gained  miles.  „ 

The  march  of  the  7th  and  succeeding  days  to 
the  defeat  and  return  of  the  army  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington, with  a description  of  the  country  we 
passed  over  and  a particular  account  of  the  action 
upon  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  is  entered  in  this 
diary. 

Upon  the  10th  of  October  Colonel  Oldham 


joined  the  army  with  upwards  of  three  hundred 
Kentucky  militia.  Upon  paper,  we  now  8tood  «- 
spec  table  in  numbers;  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  morning  immediately  preceding  our  defeat 
will  show  the  effectives.  The  absence  of  the  First 
Regiment  and  desertions  from  the  militia  has 
very  much  reduced  us;  with  the  residue  there  was 
too  generally  wanting  the  essential  stamina  of 
soldiers.  Picked  up  and  recruited  from  the ^off- 
scourings of  large  towns  and  cities;  enervated  y 
idleness,  debaucheries  and  every  species  of  vice, 
it  was  impossible  they  could  have  been  made  com- 
petent to  the  arduous  duties  of  Indian  warfare. 

An  extraordinary  aversion  to  service  was  also 
conspicuous  amongst  them  and  demonstrated  by 
the  most  repeated  desertions,  in  many  instances  to 
the  very  foe  we  were  to  combat.  The  late  period 
at  which  they  had  been  brought  into  the  field  left 
no  leisure  or  opportunity  to  attempt  discipline 
them.  They  were,  moreover,  badly  clothed,  ha  y 
paid  and  badly  fed. 

Their  ammunition,  powder  particularly,  » 
with  sufficient  reason.  I apprehend,  supposed  to  be 
of  very  inferior  quality,  although  some  experi- 
ments since  the  campaign  have  tended  to  confirm 
another  opinion.  That  our  magazines,  however, 
contained  some  very  bad  powder,  sent  out  for 
use  of  the  army,  and  that  this  powder,  in  a num- 
ber of  instances,  was  served  out,  I am  ful'  w 
convinced.  Captain  Faulkner  and  Major  Clark 
have  both  made  complaints  to  me  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  Major  Ferguson  has  very  frequently  rep- 
resented to  me  that  the  military  stores  and  arms 
were  sent  on  in  most  infamous  order. 

The  various  arrangements  in  the  different  e- 
partments  resting  with  the  commanding  general 
almost  altogether,  he  was  worn  down  by  the  fa- 
tigues before  the  commencement  of  the 
paign.  Early  in  May  he  arrived  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  before  the  army  took  the  field  was 
compelled  to  make  three  journeys  into  Kentucky. 
It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  September,  as  had 
been  observed,  that  the  quartermaster  genera 
joined  the  army;  all  his  arduous  duties  were 
therefore  with  the  General  to  that  date.  rea 
delinquencies  continued  with  the  contractor,  evaa 
to  the  defeat  of  the  army,  and  were  beyond  a dou 
one  amongst  the  many  primary  causes  of  that  ms 
fortune.  To  correct,  remedy  or  avert,  was  « 
province  of  the  General,  and  helped  to  accumula  e 
his  difficulties.  . , 

Friday,  the  7th  of  October,  1791.— * a 
weather  and  strong  southwest  wind  all  day. 
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Moved  at  ten  o’clock  this  morning  and  marched 
four  and  a half  miles;  thirty-seven  and  a half 
from  Port  Washington  by  a direct  course,  but  the 
necessity  of  deviation,  to  avoid  fallen  timber  and 
for  the  advantage  of  ascending  and  descending 
hills,  sometimes  considerably  lengthens  the  way. 
The  country  we  have  passed  over  this  day  has 
been  rougher  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
marches,  but  good  wheat-land  with  much  and  vari- 
ous sized  timber;  many  springs  and  small  runs  of 
water;  lime  and  some  sandstone. 

Saturday,  the  8th  of  October. — Fair  and  pleas- 
ant weather,  with  moderate  southwest  wind. 

. The  army  moved  at  ten  o’clock,  and  made  a 
march  of  six  and  three-fourths  miles;  distance 
-from  Washington,  forty-four  and  one-fourth  miles. 
The  country  level  or  small  irregularities  only,  and 
upland  of  good  soil  and  well  watered  by  small 
runs.  A stream  of  twenty  feet  meanders  in  the 
line  of  march,  which,  of  course,  was  several  times 
crossed  by  troops  and  upon  the  banks  of  which 
is  very  rich  land.  The  flank  guards  fired  unsuc- 
cessfully upon  an  Indian  this  day;  the  first  we 
have  seen  upon  our  march. 

Sunday,  the  9th  of  October. — Fair  and  pleas- 
ant weather,  with  moderate  southwest  wind.  The 
army  moved  at  ten  o’clock,  distance  four  miles, 
over  gently  swelling  lands  with  several  small 
streams;  good  soil,  and  but  little  underbrush; 
timbered  with  large  oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut, 
sugartree  and  a considerable  proportion  of  beech, 
which  seems  indeed  to  abound  In  lands  of  every 
description  in  this  country. 

Monday,  October  10th. — Fair  weather  and 
moderate  southwest  wind.  Moved  at  eight  o’clock 
this  morning;  our  march  eight  miles,  and  fifty-six 
miles  from  Fort  Washington.  The  country  level, 
of  good  soil  and  open  woods,  composed  of  great 
variety  of  timber,  with  many  small  runs  of  water 
and  two  streams  of  fifteen  feet,  with  some  large 
sand  stone.  We  passed  an  old  Indian  camp  yes- 
terday and  several  today,  and  have  observed  some 
fresh  tracks.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oldham,  from 
Kentucky,  with  nearly  three  hundred  militia, 
joined  the  army. 

Tuesday,  the  11th  of  October. — Fair  weather 
and  light  southwest  wind.  In  motion  this  morn- 
ing at  eight  o’clock;  distance,  six  and  a quarter 
miles,  and  sixty-two  -and  a quarter  from  Fort 
Washington.  The  country  rich,  level  and  well 
watered,  though  not  so  plentifully  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding marches;  the  woods  open  and  timber  good. 


This  day,  at  one  o’clock,  we  were  halted  by  a 
swamp  or  sunken  “prairie”  in  our  front,  which 
appears  extensive  to  right  and  left.  One  mile  in 
rear  of  this  is  a stream  of  six  feet,  gliding  gently 
to  the  westward. 

Wednesday,  October  12th. — Fair  weather  and 
light  north  wind.  Last  evening  and  this  morn- 
ing the  country  was  reconnoitered  to  the  right 
and  left,  down  the  swamp.  Upon  the  left  and 
we3t  it  was  crossed  by  a single  horseman  and 
some  foot,  though  with  considerable  difficulty,  the 
horse  sinking  to  his  belly  and  the  distance  being 
between  two  and  three  hundred  yards.  A mile 
or  two  more  westerly  this  party  came  into  a large, 
well-beaten  path,  running  north  and  south.  Upon 
the  right  an  old  Indian  path  was  discovered, 
through  which  the  army  marched,  being  put  in 
motion  at  twelve  o’clock.  Our  distance,  five  miles, 
and  sixty-seven  and  a half  from  Fort  Washington. 
The  given  course  till  this  day  has  been  north 
seventeen  degrees  west,  but  in  the  last  five  miles 
we  have  moved  thirty  degrees  east  of  north,  in 
order  to  clear  the  defile  mentioned.  The  country 
has  been  of  open  woods  and  young  timber,  with 
several  small  runs  from  the  swamp,  upon  which 
the  soil  is  rich,  but  generally,  our  way  being  upon 
a gentle  ridge,  the  quality  of  the  land  is  inferior 
to  any  we  have  before  passed  over.  We  have  dis- 
covered many  Indian  tracks  this  day,  with  old 
and  new  camps  of  warriors  and  hunters, 'and  had 
almost  surprised  some  of  them.  Our  parties  were 
near  enough  to  shoot  down  a single  Indian  and 
seize  upon  his  gun,  although  he  was  carried  off  or 
concealed  near  his  camp,  in  which  a considerable 
quantity  of  fresh  peltry  was  found,  and  some 
blankets,  and  near  it  four  or  five  horses  were 
taken.  Our  encampment  this  evening  Is  in  a 
pretty  bottom  of  good  land,  with  a gentle  stream 
of  ten  feet  passing  through  it,  and,  from  appear- 
ances, almost  at  the  head  of  the  swamp. 

Thursday,  October  13th. — Light  northerly 
wind  and  fair  weather  all  day.  Ice  made  in  shal- 
low vessels  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick  last 
night.  The  army  has  advanced  one  mile  this  day, 
and  are  sixty-eight  and  a half  from  Fort  Washing- 
ton. Encamped  in  two  lines  facing  to  the  front 
and  rear,  the  militia  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  and 
the  horse  upon  the  flanks,  covered  by  Faulkner’s 
company  of  riflemen.  The  artillery  disposed  in 
the  first  and  second  line,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  battalion,  the  whole  occupying  I from  some 
unevenness  in  the  ground)  a length  of  more  than 
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one  thousand  yards.  In  the  distance  from  our 
last  encampment,  we  have  passed  a ridge  of  in- 
different soil.  On  this  ground1  we  are  to  halt  for 
some  days,  to  erect  a small  fort  of  deposit. 

Friday,  the  14th  of  October. — Heavy  rain  for 
two  hours  before  daylight;  cloudy  until  ten 
o’clock,  with  moderate  west  wind;  the  residue  fair 
and  wind  strong.  Notwithstanding  that  the  or- 
ders of  the  General  are  very  pointed  against  firing, 
and  a penalty  of  one  hundred  lashes  is  directed 
to  be  inflicted  for  the  crime,  the  militia  and  the 
levies  are  every  day  guilty  of  it,  and  more  particu- 
larly at  the  present  encampment.  Game,  it  is  true, 
is  very  plenty  and  presents  a strong  temptation, 
but  the  consequences  are  extremely  injurious  to 
the  service,  and  tend,  amongst  other  improprieties, 
to  destroy  all  order  in  the  army.  Two  hundred 
men,  properly  officered,  have  been  this  day  on 
duty  in  clearing  the  face  of  the  ground  for  a fort, 
and  laying  the  foundation.  It  is  a square  work, 
with  one-hundred-and-fourteen-feet  sides,  with  four 
small  bastians;  to  be  built  of  rough  logs,  laid 
horizontally,  and  the  barracks  and  store  rooms 
to  compose  the  curtains.  The  situation  is  a pretty, 
rising  ground,  terminating  in  gentle  and  low  de- 
scents to  east  and  west,  to  a prairie.  A continua-. 
tion  of  swelling  grounds  to  the  north  for  a consid- 
erable distance,  and  a small  prairie  near,  on  the 
south,  with  a stream  of  eight  feet  in  that  direc- 
tion and  a good  spring  at  less  than  thirty  yards 
distance. 

The  provision  of  tools  for  this  work,  Fort 
Hamilton  on  the  Miami,  and  the  great  services  for 
which  they  must  be  wanted,  has  been  scanty  in 
the  extreme.  Eighty  axes  only  can  be  furnished 
by  the  quartermaster,  and  of  these,  thirteen  are 
borrowed  from  the  troops,  who  are  but  ill  sup- 
plied for  this  season  of  the  year.  Besides  the  axes, 
are  one  saw  and  one  frow.  Of  spades  and  mat- 
tocks we  have  sufficient. 

Saturday . October  the  15th.— Rain  the  latter 
part  of  last  night  and  all  this  day,  with  moderate 
northeast  wind.  The  fatigue  party  of  two  hundred 
men  at  work  upon  the  fort,  and  to  be  continued 
till  the  business  is  completed.  A detachment 
ordered  out  to  surprise  an  Indian  camp  discovered 
by  one  of  the  militia  yesterday  five  miles  distant 
returned  without  being  able  to  find  it.  informa- 
tion received  from  Fort  Washington  this  day  of 
the  arrival  of  twenty  Chickasaw  Indians  there, 
upon  their  way  to  congress. 

Sunday  October  the  16th.-Rain  all  last  night 
and  until  eleven  o'clock  this  day,  with  northeast 


wind;  residue  fair  and  mild,  with  moderate  wind 
from  the  southwest. 

Monday,  October  the  17th. — Rain  the  latter 
part  of  last  night  and  this  afternoon,  with  cloudy 
weather  and  moderate  northwest  wind  all*  day. 
The  army  was  served  with  all  the  flour  in  the 
magazines  this  day,  amounting  to  one  day’s  rations 
only;  and  of  liquor  there  is  but  sufficient  for  to- 
morrow’s issue.  With  the  best  disciplined  troops, 
the  General  would  at  this  season  have  much  to 
apprehend.  The  roads  are  becoming  very  bad,  and 
forage  almost  exhausted.  The  resources  of  the 
contractor  are  so  limited  that  we  can  not  look 
forward  to  any  considerable  supply  of  rations. 
The  militia  discontented,  and  under  no  subordina- 
tion and  the  time  of  service  for  the  levies  very 
near  expiring.  Melancholy  considerations,  these, 
to  the  whole  army;  but  distressing  beyond  meas- 
ure must  they  be  to  the  commanding  general, 
whose  reputation  is  to  be  hazarded  upon  events 
extremely  precarious.  Two  soldiers  of  -the  artil- 
lery and  one  of  the  First  United  States  Regiment 
were  apprehended  this  afternoon,  attempting  to 
desert  to  the  enemy. 

Tuesday,  October  the  18th. — Rain  almost  all 
last  night,  with  some  hail;  the  morning  cloudy, 
and  faint  sun  at  noon,  with  moderate  northwest 
wind  all  day.  A militia-man  was  shot  through 
the  thigh  yesterday  by  an  Indian,  five  miles  from 
our  camp,  but  was  protected  by  a companion  who 
advanced  to  his  assistance,  and  after  lying  con- 
cealed all  night  in  the  bushes,  he  was  this  day 
brought  in.  Several  Indians  have  been  discovered 
in  our  vicinity,  and  flve  or  six  men  are  missing, 
but  whether  by  desertion,  or  to  the  enemy,  is  un- 
certain. About  six  thousand  weight  of  flour  was 
brought  to  camp  this  evening,  which,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  bullocks  of  three  hundred 
weight  each,  is  our  whole  stock  of  provisions;  and 
the  daily  issues,  including  for  women  and  retain- 
ers, amounts  to  nearly  twenty-seven  hundred  ra- 
tions per  diem. 

Wednesday,  October  the  19th. — Moderate 

northerly  wind  and  cloudy  weather  all  day,  except 
two  hours  of  sun  at  noon.  Provisions  have  be- 
come so  scarce,  and  the  means  of  transportation  to 
our  camp  so  uncertain,  that  the  General  has  di- 
rected nearly  three  hundred  baggage-horses, 
in  addition  to  fifty  of  the  contractor’s,  to  Fort 
Hamilton,  to  bring  on  flour,  and  ordered  that  the 
officers  and  others  entitled  to  extra  rations  shall 
be  limited  to  a single  one,  and  the  troops  are  put 
to  half  allowance  of  bread. 
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Thursday,  October  20th. — The  morning  pleas- 
ant, with  sunshine;  strong  northeast  wind  and 
cloudy  during  the  day;  moderate  and  northwest 
wind  in  the  evening,  clouds  dispersing  and  appear- 
ance of  fine  weather.  No  appearance  of  Indians 
for  a day  or  two  last  past  near  our  camp  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  by  them  are  come  in,  after  having  been 
lost  in  the  woods.  Discontentment  and  murmur- 
ing prevails  in  the  militia  camp  at  being  put  to 
half-allowance  of  flour,  notwithstanding  they  are 
served  with  beef  for  the  deficiency,  and  they  talk 
loudly  of  returning  home.  Upon  an  order  for  an 
escorte  to  some  provisions  from  Fort  Hamilton 
this  day,  the  commanding  officer  assured  the  Gen- 
eral that  his  men  could  not  be  depended  on,  for 
they  would  indisputably  all  desert,  and  Captain 
Faulkner’s  company  of  riflemen  was  put  upon  this 
duty,  although  their  services  are  essential  in  camp. 
The  militia  has  never  been  enrolled  in  the  general 
roster  for  duty,  because  it  has  been  deemed  inex- 
pedient, and,  indeed,  they  have  rendered  no  serv- 
ice whatever;  but  produce,  by  their  example  and 
general  conduct,  much  disorder  and  irregularity 
amongst  the  soldiery. 

Friday,  October  the  21st. — Fair  weather  and 
moderate  northerly  wind  till  noon;  residue  cloudy, 
with  a small  flight  of  snow  and  strong  wind.  The 
troops  have  this  morning  been  served  with  one 
quarter  of  a ration  of  flour  for  the  morrow  and 
the  whole  stock  is  now  expended.  Dependence 
upon  the  contractor,  even  while  the  army  halts, 
has  become  precarious  indeed,  and  the  General  has 
ordered  the  quartermaster  to  Fort  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  ultimate 
resources.  In  case  the  contractor  should  find 
himself  inadequate  to  our  supplies,  Mr.  Hodgedon 
is  directed  to  make  every  exertion,  either  jointly 
with  him,  or  independently,  to  effect  the  desired 
purpose.  Ice  made  last  night  in  small  vessels 
around  our  tent  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  By  a 
single  observation  of  Major  Ferguson  the  latitude 
of  the  fort  erecting  here  is  found  to  be  forty  de- 
grees, four  minutes  and  twenty-two  seconds. 

Fair  weather  and  moderate  northwest  wind  all 
this  Saturday,  the  22d  of  October,  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  of  flour  has  been  brought  to 
camp  in  the  course  of  the  day  under  an  escorte  of 
sixty  militia,  which  augments  the  corps  to  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  and  forty  only,  as  a dozen 
men  deserted  from  them  last  night.  The  fatigue 
for  the  fort  has  been  reduced  to  sixty  men  this 
day,  and  one  captain,  one  subaltern,  the  sick  and 


those  unable  to  march  are  ordered  to  remain  as  a 
garrison  to  the  work.  The  army  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Sunday,  October  the  23d. — Fair  weather  and 
light  northwest  wind.  The  fort,  which,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  secretary  of  state,  has  been  called 
Jefferson,  being  almost  completed.  Captain  Shalor, 
with  nearly  ninety  men  (invalids),  took  posses- 
sion of  it  this  morning.  Two  pieces  of  artillery 
are  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  the 
army,  being  now  without  horses,  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  depositing  all  its  baggage;  the  military 
and  ordnance  stores  must  also  for  the  present  re- 
main here;  and  tents,  with  entrenching  tools,  only 
carried  forward.  These  will  be  transported  in 
four-ox  teams,  which,  upon  all  occasions,  we  have 
found  very  useful;  indeed,  they  seem  better,  for  a 
thousand  obvious  reasons,  than  packhorses  to  at- 
tend the  movements  of  a large  army.  A few 
horses.  Indeed,  for  pushing  forward  light  pieces 
of  artillery,  may  be  necessary,  but  the  great  bur- 
den of  transportation  I am  more  than  ever  per- 
suaded, from  attentive  observation,  should  rest 
upon  oxen.  The  General  has  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  executing  three  soldiers  today;  one  of 
them  for  shooting  a brother  soldier  and  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  an  officer,  and  two  for  desertion. 
These  last  mentioned  seem  rather  unfortunate 
than  extremely  criminal,  though  it  appears  that 
their  intention  was  to  have  robbed  their  officers 
and  have  gone  to  the  enemy,  by  the  information 
of  a third  person,  whose  general  character  has 
been  extremely  infpmous,  and  who  Is  believed  by 
the  immediate  officers  of  the  condemned  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  plan.  Yet  he  made  oath  to 
a court  martial  that  he  was  seduced  by  them  into 
it,  and  escaped  with  his  life,  being  sentenced  to 
receive  one  hundred  lashes  at  five  different  times. 
The  General’s  humanity  is  well  known,  but  deser- 
tions have  become  so  prevalent  as  to  be  very 
alarming,  and  examples  (in  terrorem)  are  neces- 
sary. It  seems  indeed  to  be  the  opinion  of  some 
officers  of  experience  that  pardon  to  deserters  un- 
der any  circumstances  encourages  very  much  the 
crime  and  is  a mistaken  clemency,  producing,  in 
a course  of  service,  more  capital  punishments  than 
would  probably  be  necessary  if  the  troops  were 
once  assured  that  death  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  abandoning  their  colours. 

Monday,  October  the  24th. — Calm  and  cloudy, 
with  mild  weather;  some  small  rain  towards  the 
evening.  The  army  moved  this  morning  at  nine 
o’clock,  marching  by  the  Indian  path  nearly  a 
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north  course  over  rich,  level  grounds  of  flue  young 
white  oak,  walnut,  hickory  and  ash  timber,  with 
some  sandstone,  and  encamped  (after  a mafch  o 
five  and  a half  miles,  and  seventy-four  from  Fort 
Washington)  upon  high  ground  with  op-  wornis 
at  the  bank  of  a handsome  stream  of  forty  feet 
running  east,  and  which,  it  is  supposed  discharges 
itself  into  the  Great  Miami  below  Tawlntwa_  We 
have  passed  no  water  in  this  day’s  march,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  might  have  found  it  in 
a short  distance  either  to  the  right  or  left.  Many 
new  and  old  camps  have  been  observed  near  our 
route  and  they  are  very  plenty  about  this  en- 
campment. The  ashes  at  some  of  them  were  warm 
upon  our  arrival,  and  we  are  probably  now  upon 
the  last  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indians.  The  army 
is  disposed  of  in  two  lines,  with  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  upon  the  right  and  left,  and  the  militia 
in  the  rear  and  towards  the  left  flank  of  the  army, 
about  half  a mile  distant,  near  a considerable  wet 

prairie.  , , „ 

Tuesday,  October  the  25th. — Rain  almost  all 

the  last  night  and  small  showers  until  four  P.  M. 
with  light  and  variable  wind;  the  residue  fair,  and 
moderate  wind  from  the  northwest.  A detach- 
ment of  fifty  men  from  the  militia  with  the  deputy 
surveyor  have  marched  this  morning  to  explore 
the  country  for  twenty  miles  to  the  northwest,  and 
a party  of  twenty  as  an  escorte  for  two  days  to 
some  return  horses,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Hamil- 
ton. The  army  halts  from  the  impossibility  of  be- 
ing supplied  with  beef  or  flour  for  any  forward 
movement  at  present.  By  despatches  received  this 
day  it  appears  that  no  magazines  are  established 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  that  our  horses  sent  back 
must  proceed  of  course  to  Cincinnati,  and  even 
there  supplies  are  precarious.  So  that  any  further 
operations  have  become  doubtful.  Small  delays 
alone  will  render  it  impracticable  for  the  General 
to  advance,  as  the  time  of  service  for  some  of  the 
levies  is  nearly  up,  and  their  example  of  going 
off,  if  followed  by  the  militia,  will  render  our 
force  contemptible  indeed. 

Wednesday,  October  the  26th—  Damp,  cloudy 
day  and  light  northwest  wind.  The  militia  were 
moved  across  the  creek  this  day  upon  a pretty 
defensible  piece  of  ground,  half  a mile  in  advance. 
The  country  to  the  northwest  for  nineteen  miles 
has  been  found -by  the  deputy  surveyor  to  be  prin- 
cipally upland,  timbered  with  young  white  oak  and 
hickory.  A large  beaten  path,  running  north  and 
south,  was  crossed  by  him  about  ten  miles  from 
camp  and  his  party  had  nearly  surprised  a camp 


Of  five  Indians  in  that  distance,  the  rear  of  whom 
were  fired  upon  but  escaped  into  a small  swamp  and 
made  off,  leaving  their  blankets  and  some  peltry 

behind  them.  Parties  of  observation  have  been 

twelve  miles  upon  an  east  course,  and  foundthe 
stream  upon  which  we  are  encamped  fully  eighty 
feet  wide;  in  about  three  miles  it  makes  a sudden 
turn  to  the  northwest,  but  in  a short  distance  flows 
in  an  opposite  direction.  One  of  the  militia  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages 
the  last  evening,  as  he  was  observed  by  two  of 
his  companions  who  were  out  hunt  ng  o 
sued  by  them.  , 

Thursday,  October  the  27t^1°Udy' 
light  north  wind,  with  damp  weather  all  day.  T 
twenty  Chickasaw  Indians  mentioned  to  have  l*e 
at  Fort  Washington  arrived  in  ^mp  this  ,day. 
Flamingo,  who  is  now  their  king,  w 
and  some  other  character  of  distinction,  are  among 
the  number.  These  people  have  the  m0Bt  ‘nJ®t; 

erate  animosity  to  all  the  Indian  trites  northw^t 

of  the  Ohio,  but  most  particularly  to  the  Kicka 
poos,  and  have  been  at  war  with  the  whole  o 
them  from  time  immemorial.  We  have 
also  one  of  the  Cubashe  Indians,  who  was  upon  a 
visit  to  his  friends  in  captivity  with  us ^ ^ 
offered  his  services  to  the  General.  I have  been 
expecting  that  this  poor  fellow,  who  Is  ‘“di8Pf  ^ 
would  be  under  some  dreadful  apprehensions  from 
these  guests,  as  every  species  of  cruelty  s 
tually  practiced  by  their  nations,  but  he  has  de- 
meaned himself  like  a man  upon  the  0<'cas‘°  ' 
and  they  have  politely  condescended  to  take  him 
by  the  hand,  as  our  friend.  This  is  the  day  of 
issuing  provisions  to  the  troops  and  the  contrac 
tor  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  serve  them 
more  than  a single  ration  of  flour,  but  we  exP€^ 
such  a supply  on  the  morrow  as  will  enable  u 
move  forward  for  a few  marches.  Beyon  ■ 

our  prospects  are  gloomy;  no  magazines  es 
lished,  and  even  an  uncertainty  of  a suppy 
Fort  Washington,  with  the  difficulties  of  ra 
portatlon  every  day  Increasing  by  the  season 
to  become  still  greater,  as  we  add  to  our  dlBt^“c  ' 
may  make  events  fatal  to  the  whole  army. 
the  General  is  compelled  to  move  on,  as  the  omy 
chance  of  continuing  our  little  army.  r 
men  of  the  Virginia  troops  have  insisted  upo 
their  discharges  this  day;  almost  the  whole  - 
talion  will  speedily  follow  their  example,  an 
a short  time  the  period  of  enlistments  wl 
other  battalions  will  begin  to  expire.  So  that  ta 
only  prospect  of  effecting  the  purpose  of  the 
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p&ign  is  by  immediately  marching  the  army  so  far 
into  tne  enemy’s  country  that  they  may  be  afraid 
to  return  in  such  detachments  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  entitled  to  claim  their  discharges. 

Friday,  October  the  28th. — The  morning  and 
until  twelve  o’clock  cloudy;  residue  fair  with  light 
northwest  wind  all  day.  We  had  a soldier  killed 
and  scalped  this  morning  three  miles  from  camp. 
He  was  hunting  with  another  man,  who  received 
a shot  in  his  body,  but  had  strength  enough  to  run 
half  a mile  and  conceal  himself  in  the  bushes  till 
night,  when  he  joined  the  army,  and,  most  prob- 
ably, will  die  of  his  wound.  About  ten  thousand 
weight  of  flour  was  brought  to  camp  this  evening. 

Saturday,  October  the  29th. — Fair  weather  and 
pleasant,  with  light  northwest  wind.  The  Chick- 
asaw Indians,  with  an  officer  and  five  privates, 
are  gone  out  for  a short  war  excursion.  There 
appears  some  little  discontent  in  the  party,  but 
resting  principally  with  Piamingo  and  Colbert, 
the  former  of  whom  came  out  from  his  nation 
expressly  to  go  to  congress,  and  Colbert  for  hos- 
tility, and  therefore,  although  Piamingo  has  al- 
tered his  intention,  yet  the  other  insists  he  can 
not  yield  to  him  in  the  field.  The  division  of  them 
might  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  meet  any  war 
parties  of  Indians  upon  equal  terms,  and  from 
this  consideration  the  chief  voluntarily  follows 
Colbert  as  his  leader.  This  man  had  latterly  had 
one  brother  killed,  and  another  wounded,  by  the 
Western  Indians. 

Sunday,  October  the  30th. — Strong  south  wind 
all  last  night  and  this  day,  with  warm  weather. 
A fatigue  party  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  were  detached 
yesterday  morning  to  open  a road  forward,  under 
cover  of  two  hundred  militia.  They  were  to  work 
until  three  o’clock  this  day,  and  then  return  to 
the  army.  This  has  been  the  usual  strength  of 
our  fatigues  for  this  purpose,  but  they  have  here- 
tofore been  covered  by  the  piquets,  and  never  pre- 
ceded the  army  more  than  three  or  four  hours. 
The  army  was  put  in  motion  this  morning  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  have  marched  seven  miles  over  a level 
country,  with  oak,  hickory,  maple,  buckeye  and 
some  beech,  and  have  encamped  upon  a small  run 
of  poor  water,  near  the  commencement  of  a very 
brushy  piece  of  land,  eighty-one  miles  from  Fort 
Washington.  One  spring  and  two  or  three  runs  of 
water,  issuing  from  low  land  or  stagnant  marshes, 
and  of  bad  quality,  have  laid  in  our  route. 

Monday,  October  the  31st — A strong  gale  the 
last  night  from  the  west  northwest,  and  brisk  wind 
e 


from  the  same  quarter,  with  fair  weather,  all  day. 
The  impossibility  of  getting  forward  with  all  the 
baggage  of  the  army,  and  the  expectation  of  flour, 
has  determined  the  General  to  halt  this  day.  Some 
military  stores  that  were  brought  on  to  the  last 
encampment  from  Fort  Jefferson,  together  with 
baggage  which  the  officers  took  the  liberty  of 
bringing  up,  delayed  our  last  movement  ver^  much, 
and  so  overloaded  the  wagons  and  the  few  pack- 
horses  of  the  troops  that  in  many  instances  it 
was  found  necessary  to  discharge  them  in  part 
upon  the  road,  whereby  some  corps  were  deprived 
of  their  tents.  Sixty  of  the  militia  have  deserted 
In  a body  this  day,  and  it  has  become  probable 
that  a considerable  part  (and  perhaps  the  whole) 
of  the  residue  may  speedily  follow.  They  murmur 
at  the  allowance  of  provisions,  and  complain  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  clothed  for  the  service  at 
this  season.  The  First  United  States  Regiment 
is  detached  upon  this  occasion;  they  are  to  move 
back  beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  and  prevent  our  pro- 
visions which  may  be  upon  the  way  from  being 
rifled  by  these  deserters,  and  to  apprehend  them, 
if  it  be  practicable.  This  movement  may  have  a 
further  good  effect  upon  the  militia  that  are  in 
camp,  and  be  the  means  of  keeping  them  to  their 
duty;  but  however  necessary  it  may  be,  T have 
to  regret  that  we  are  hereby  deprived  for  a time 
of  a corps  of  three  hundred  effective  men  (effect- 
ive, from  the  experience  of  the  officers,  and  the  op- 
portunities they  have  had  for  discipline)  which 
must  be  estimated  as  the  best  in  the  service.  Cap- 
tain Powers,  of  the  levies,  has  been  ordered  in  ad- 
vance today  with  fifty  men,  to  reconnoitre  the 
country. 

Tuesday,  November  the  1st. — Cloudy  and  mod- 
erate weather,  with  light  southerly  winds  all  day. 
Thirty-two  thousand  weight  of  flour  arrived  in 
camp  the  last  evening,  under  escort  of  Faulkner’s 
company  of  riflemen.  The  army  is  ordered  to 
halt  this  day  to  give  the  General  time,  I imagine, 
to  make  up  despatches  for  the  war  office,  as  no 
other  cause  is  obvious.  It  is  very  true  that  we 
have  not  the  means  of  transporting  all  the  tents 
and  entrenching  tools  without  dismounting  some 
of  the  cavalry,  but  the  same  objections  will  re- 
main for  the  morrow.  Forty  return  horses  left 
the  camp  this  afternoon  for  Fort  Hamilton,  under 
the  escorte  of  a subaltern  and  fourteen  men  of 
the  Second  United  States  Regiment,  who  are  to 
give  them  protection  to  within  one  day’s  march 
of  the  fort,  and  rejoin  the  army. 

Wednesday,  November  the  2d. — Light  west- 
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erly  wind,  with  cloudy,  cold  weather  all  day,  and 
"1  small  rain  and  snow  from  three  to  four 
o’clock  p.  M.  The  army  in  motion  at  nine 
moraine  and  made  a march  of  eight  miles  which 
increases  our  whole  distance  from  Fort  Washing- 
tonto  eighty-nine  miles.  The  first  five  miles,  and 
to  a creek  of  almost  still  water  or  gently  nmulng 
to  the  east,  is  generally  very  low,  level  and  wet 
land,  with  large  oak,  ash  and  hickory  “ r- 
The  residue  is  also  level  and  moist,  and  principally 
of  beech  timber.  The  whole  dl8tanc®  “Ui£ J* 
rendered  almost  impassible  in  wet  weather  p 
the  left  but  more  particularly  upon  the  right,  are 
tery  extensive  swamps.  The  old  Indian  path  has 
been  our  guide  through  them,  deviating  from  , 
however,  occasionally,  from  a half  to  a whole  mile 
in  order  to  shorten  the  road,  which  has  made  ou 
course  about  north  thirty  degrees  west  The  en- 
campment is  on  tolerably  good  ground,  with  a 
small  limestone  run  of  water  and  some  bottom 
land  In  front,  in  two  lines,  east  northeast  and 
west  southwest,  and  the  artillery  equally  disposed 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  and  second  line.  One  of 
our  small  commands  fell  upon  an  Indian  camp 
yesterday  and  took  five  horses  with  a gun  and 
some  peltry,  but  according  to  general  practice, 
suffered  all  the  Indians  to  escape  them.  We  are 
informed  that  one  of  our  hunters  has  lately  been 
killed  near  Fort  Hamilton. 

Thursday,  November  the  3rd.  Light  north- 
east wind  last  night  and  this  day,  with  a small 
flight  of  snow,  but  not  enough  to  cover  the  ground. 
The  army  has  marched  eight  miles  this  day,  and 
our  distance  from  Fort  Washington  is  ninety-seven 
miles  by  the  line  which  the  surveyor  has  run,  the 
road  not  very  materially  deviating  therefrom;  its 
breadth  is  almost  all  the  way  sufficient  for  two 
carriages.  In  the  first  three  miles  of  this  morn- 
ing, we  passed  small,  low  prairies  (extensive  to 
the  right  and  left)  and  wet,  sunken  grounds  of 
woodland,  timbered  with  oak,  ash  and  hickory; 
the  residue,  of  gentle,  rising  grounds,  timbered 
principally  with  beech,  but  some  oak  and  hickory; 
and  small  limestone  runs,  though  not  abounding 
with  water  at  this  time.  Our  encampment  is  on  a 
very  handsome  piece  of  rising  ground,  with  a 
stream  of  forty  feet  in  front  running  to  the  west. 
The  army  in  two  lines,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery 
in  the  centre  of  each;  Faulkner’s  company  of 
riflemen  upon  the  right  flank  with  one  troop  of 
horse  also  upon  the  left.  The  militia  across  the 
stream  (which  is  supposed  to  be  the  St.  Mary, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes)  and 


over  a rich  bottom  of  three  hundred  yar^  upon 
a high  extensive  fine  flat  of  open  woods  Here  we 
an  immense  number  of  old  and  new  !ndian ^campe. 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  their  ge 
eral  resort.  About  fifteen  of  them,  horse  and  foot 
quitted  this  ground  near  the  time  we  arrived  won 
It  as  was  discovered  by  their  tracks  in  the  banks 
o’t  the  stream.  Colonel  Oldham,  who  has  long 

been  conversant  with  Indian  a«airs,  suppo^^a 
party  of  observation,  and  the  first  that  has  torn 
about  us  since  he  joined  the  army;  imagining  all 
Te  others  that  havejeen  noticed 
Friday,  November  the  4th, 
northwest  wind,  serene  atmosphere  and  unclouded 
sky  but  the  fortunes  of  this  day  have  been  as  the 

» *•  *■»-»  •' " “HI 

and  this  army,  and  will  blacken  a full  page  in 
the  future  annals  of  America.  The  troops  have 
all  been  defeated,  and  though  it  is  impossible  a 
this  ume  to  ascertain  our  loss,  yet  the* ’ - * 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  more  than  one-haH 
the  army  are  either  killed  or  wounded  The  who 
amount  of  our  private  baggage,  with  the  artillery, 
military  stores,  provisions  and  horse®’  h ttered 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  . 

remains  of  our  forces  are  coming  into 
ferson  this  evening,  at  seven  o clock,  after 
precipitate  flight  of  twenty-nine  mes  s‘nce  “ 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  detail  of  this  mis 
fortune  shall  be  made  out  as  soon  as  I am  « 
nished  with  returns  from  the  different  co  p 

Saturday,  November  the  5th.  Fair  weather 
and  fresh  northwest  wind  all  day. 

Upon  a consultation  last  night  with  the  field 
officers,  the  General  thought  proper  t?  move  “ 
army  at  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  It  appeared  that  Fo 
Jefferson  was  destitute  of  provision,  that  flour  w 
near  at  hand  and  that  there  was  no  prospect .of 
refreshing  the  troops  but  from  that  source.  The 
garrison  might  be  suddenly  invested,  al*  ’ 
course,  it  became  a matter  of  .the  utmost 
quence  to  throw  in  supplies  as  soon  as  Poss ' 
We  moved  about  seven  miles  during  tha  n ’ 
and  were  obliged  to  halt  from  the  severe  fatigu 
the  troops  had  undergone.  At  daylight  we 
sumed  our  march,  and  at  eight  o’clock  we  111 
convoy  of  flour,  and,  soon  after,  a drove  o ca  • 
Two  rounds  of  the  former,  per  man,  was  serve 
out  and  the  residue,  about  eighty-five  hun  r 
pounds,  and  the  cattle,  were  immediately  se 
back  for  the  garrison  and  wounded,  under  an 
corte  of  fifty  men  from  the  First  Regiment 
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continued  our  march  all  day  and  for  a couple  of 
hours  In  the  night,  which  brought  the  advance 
to  within  thirteen  miles  from  Fort  Hamilton,  but 
the  men  are  very  much  dispersed,  and  the  disor- 
der consequent  upon  a defeat  was  perhaps  never 
more  conspicuous. 

Sunday,  November  the  6th. — Fair  weather 
and  light  southerly  wind.  Arrived  at  Fort  Ham- 
ilton at  nine  o’clock  this  morning.  The  First 
Regiment  got  in  generally  by  evening,  and  the 
lame  and  wounded  of  the  army  have  been  drop- 
ping in  singly  and  by  small  parties  all  day.  Some 
of  them,  and  of  the  militia  more  particularly,  are 
pushing  on  to  Fort  Washington,  notwithstanding 
orders  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  by  them  to  any  regulation  whatever. 
The  officers  appear  to  have  lost  almost  the  shadow 
of  command,  and  there  is  scarcely  a hope  of  re- 
ducing them  to  system  and  obedience  short  of 
the  fort.  Such  are  the  effects  of  our  ignominious 
flight — for  so  it  must  be  deemed  from  the  circum- 
stances along  of  the  men's  throwing  away  their 
arms  after  they  quitted  the  field  of  action,  and 
which  was  very  general  in  every  corps  engaged. 

Monday,  November  the  7th. — Fair  weather 
and  light  southerly  wind  all  day.  The  garrison  at 
Fort  Hamilton  relieved  this  day  by  Captain  Arm- 
strong and  fifty  men  of  the  First  United  States 
Regiment.  The  wounded  and  stragglers  of  the 
army  are  still  coming  in,  and  probably  will  be 
for  a number  of  days.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  First 
Regiment,  militia,  and  such  of  the  other  corps  as 
have  arrived,  were  put  in  motion  for  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  marched  twelve  miles  before  night 

Tuesday,  November  the  8th. — Showery  and 
calm  before  daylight  and  till  noon;  residue  cloudy. 
In  motion  at  daylight,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington at  twelve  o’clock.  The  troops  were  imme- 
diately encamped  in  its  vicinity  upon  Deer  creek, 
and  every  means  possible  used  to  make  them  com- 
fortable; but  all  the  camp  equipage  being  lost 
in  the  late  action,  they  are  destitute  indeed  of  com- 
mon necessaries,  even  axes  they  have  not.  The 
officers  finding  houses  to  cover  themselves,  quit 
their  men,  and  the  consequences  are  very  great 
disorder. 

Wednesday,  November  the  9th. — Rainy  morn- 
ing and  until  twelve  o’clock;  the  residue  fair,  with 
moderate  southwest  wind.  Every  house  in  this 
town  is  filled  with  drunken  soldiers  and  there 
seems  one  continued  scene  of  confusion.  The 
General’s  indisposition  prevents  much  of  his  own 
attention  to  the  army  at  this  time;  he  has  been 


suffering  under  a mbst  painful  fit  of  the  gout 
since  the  23rd  ultimo,  and  was  not  able  to  mount 
his  horse  on  the  morning  of  the  action  without 
assistance.  But  no  efforts  have  been  wanting  to 
prevent  abuses  and  disorder,  as  well  as  to  afford 
comfort  and  convenience  to  the  soldiers  and  to 
obtain  hospitals  and  all  proper  provisions  for  the 
wounded,  whose  situation  is  truly  distressing  at 
this  time. 

Thursday,  November  10th. — Heavy  showers  of 
rain  with  much  thunder,  before  day;  light  and  wet 
weather  until  nine  o’clock;  the  residue  of  this  day 
fair  weather,  with  a strong  west  wind.  A detach- 
ment of  fifty  men  as  an  escorte  to  some  provisions 
has  marched  for  Fort  Jefferson  this  day. 

Friday,  November  the  11th. — Fair  and  cold 
weather,  with  moderate  northwest  wind.  Major 
Zeigler,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  men  of 
the  First  United  States  Regiment,  marched  this 
day  as  a reinforcement  to  the  escorte  for  Fort 
Jefferson.  Piamingo,  Colbert  and  the  other  Chick- 
asaws,  with  the  white  people  mentioned  to  have 
gone  out  from  our  camp  on  the  29th  ultimo,  have 
returned  with  five  scalps,  having  been  twenty 
miles  beyond  the  Miami  towns  on  the  road  to 
Detroit.  Here  they  fell  in  with  an  Indian,  who, 
mistaking  them  for  friends,  gave  so  vaunting  an 
account  of  the  late  unfortunate  action  and  defeat, 
that  before  he  had  completed  his  narrative  they 
shot  him  through  the  body.  He  told  them  that 
they  had  but  seven  hundred  warriors  engaged,  and 
that  his  “own  arm  was  quite  weary  with  toma- 
hawking.” 

Saturday,  November  the  12th. — Cloudy,  cold 
morning,  with  appearances  of  snow;  the  day  fair, 
and  moderate  west  wind. 

Sunday.  November  the  13th. — Cloudy  and 
moderate  weather,  with  light  southerly  wind. 

Monday,  November  the  14th. — Very  heavy  rain 
from  three  o’clock  this  morning  and  through  the 
day,  with  strong  south  wind.  Twenty  more  Chick- 
asaws  have  arrived  under  the  Elder  Colbert,  who 
appears  a clever,  intelligent  fellow,  and  had  in- 
tended to  have  joined  the  army. 

Tuesday,  November  the  16th. — Snow  the  latter 
part  of  last  night  and  in  small  flights  during  the 
day,  with  moderate  west  wind  and  mild  weather. 

Wednesday,  November  the  16th. — Overcast  and 
calm  all  day.  The  last  of  Beddinger’s  battalion  of 
levies  discharged. 

Thursday,  November  the  17th. — Calm,  fair 
and  warm  weather  all  day.  The  whole  country  is 
just  whitened  by  a small  snow  last  night. 
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Friday  November  the  18th.-Fair  weather  and 
a,m  Pfcmingo  had  his  audience  of  leave  from 
^General  thfe  day,  and  condoied  with  him  upon 
the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign-  He  U,»  oc 
sion  to  observe  that  the  armiesofBntaintia 
been  formerly  opposed  to  his  nation  and  that  the 
officers  were  at  first  distinguishable  among  * 
soldiery  as  among  our  troops,  by  cocked  ha  , 
nmrni  etc  and  were  soon  ktlled-whereupon 
confusion  ensued  and  the  men  fell  easy  victims 
of  their  prey.  But  grown  wiser  by  experience, 
they  dressed  their  forces  all  alike  and  became  vic- 
torious. He  recommended  strongly  to  the  ener 
to  fight  the  Indians  in  their  own  way  from  behind 
tgs  and  trees,  and  be  continually  changing  the 
ground  in  time  of  action.  This  is  their  manne 
and  they  seldom  fire  twice  from  under  the  same 
cover,  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  discharged  the  r 
pieces  from  behind  one  tree,  shift  the“se  veS 
another;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
them  out,  or  to  know  whither  to  direct  your  your 

flre' Saturday,  November  the  19th.-Fair  and 
pleasant  weather,  with  light  southwest  wind.  By 
intelligence  from  Fort  Jefferson,  we  are 
that  the  first  escorte  with  provisions  had  safe  y 
arrived  that  the  wounded  and  missing  of  the 
army  had  got  in  there  in  considerable  numbers 
and  had  exhausted  all  the  supplies  that  were  for- 
warded upon  the  5th,  and  the  last  of  them  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  receiving  horse-flesh  and  green 
hides  for  their  support;  but  we  know  this  state 
of  affairs  can  not  have  existed  long,  as  Major 
Zeigler  must  have  arrived  with  ample  stores  before 
this  time.  Lieutenant  Dennie,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
General,  was  despatched  this  evening  for  Phila- 
delphia by  way  of  the  Ohio  river,  with  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  action  and  losses  upon  the  4th  and 
the  General  himself  proposes  soon  to  follow. 

A NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE  AFFAIR  OF  FRIDAY, 
WITH  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMY,  ETC. 

Upon  the  Thursday  evening  of  November  the 
3d,  at  four  o’clock,  the  army,  having  marched  eight 
miles,  and  ninety-seven  from  Fort  Washington,  and 
being  by  estimation  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
Miami  towns,  were  immediately  encamped  in  two 
lines  on  a small  rising  ground  descending  gradu- 
ally in  front  to  a stream  of  fifty  feet,  fordable  at 
this  time,  and  which  is  supposed  to  empty  itself 
into  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie. 


Patterson's,  Clarke's  and  Butler’s  battall°°B 
composed  the  first  line,  Patterson  on  the  right 
and  four  pieces  of  artillery  upon  the  right  of 

BUtThe  Second  United  States  Regiment,  with 
Gaither’s  and  Beddinger’s  battalions,  formed  the 
rear  line;  Beddinger  on  the  right  (in  a rear  ta  ) 
and  four  pieces  of  artillery  upon  the  left  of  his 
battalion.  One  troop  of  horse,  commanded  by 
Captain  Truman,  and  a company  of  riflemen. 

Captain  Faulkner,  were  encamped  upon  the  right 
flank,  and  occupied  a front  of  about  seventy  yards,  . 
which  was  the  whole  distance  between  the  lines, 
the  length  of  them  being  nearly  four  hundred,  the 
rear  somewhat  more  and  the  front  line  aonre'vtat 
less.  Snowden's  troop  of  horse  was  on  the  left. 

The  encampment,  very  defensible  against  regu- 
lar troops,  was  found  on  experience  to  be feeble 
to  an  Indian  attack.  Descending,  as  has  been  - 
served,  to  the  front,  though  in  some  places  ‘ t 
stream  was  more  than  a hundred,  yar 
yet  in  others  it  approached  within  twenty-five. 

He  was  directed  to  make  two  detachments  that 
evening,  and  to  send  out  three  or  four  acme^enter- 
prising  officers,  with  twenty  men  each,  by  dayl>g 
the  next  morning,  to  explore  the  country 
quire  information  of  the  enemy.  Although J*® 
Colonel  seemed  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  these  measures  and  was  also  soldier  enoug 
pay  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  yet  his  comma 
was  of  a very  different  complexion,  and  there  s 
manner  of  doubt  that  upon  any  order  disag*TV 
and  repugnant  to  their  caprice,  they  wou 
faced  to  the  right  about;  and  of  this  disposiUou 
we  had  the  fullest  testimony  from  Colone| L° 
barn’s  evidence  and  the  conduct  of  the  men.  o 
detachments  were  never  made,  and  the  m 
complaining  of  being  too  much  fatigued  for 
purpose  in  the  evening  and  the  attack  comme  - 
ing  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  thoug  n 
so  soon  but  that  they  might  have  gone  out  ana 
done  us  most  essential  service  by  discovering 
movements  of  the  enemy.  For  I was  in  their 
camp  after  the  troops  had  been  under  arms  a 
dismissed,  and  long  enough  to  express  my  surI^ 
to  Colonel  Oldham  that  these  parties  had  not 
sent  out,  and  to  receive  assurance  that  they  shou 
instantly  be  attended  to. 

The  militia  were  not  enrolled  for  any  of 
common  duties  of  camp,  and  the  only  services 
demanded  of  them  has  been  for  small  escortes .an 
the  usual  purpose  of  reconnoitering,  for  w 
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being  woodsmen,  they  seem  better  calculated  than 
any  other  part  of  the  army.  But  it  was  not  often 
that  they  could  be  commanded,  even  in  this  way, 
though,  except  in  this  present  instance,  their  re- 
fusal was  always  signified  and  no  opportunity 
given  to  perform  such  service  by  detail  from  the 
line. 

Captain  Stough  of  the  levies,  with  a detach- 
ment of  upwards  of  twenty  men  (volunteers),  was 
ordered  in  advance  during  the  evening,  to  come  in 
by  a detour  upon  the  Indian  path  at  the  distance 
of  a couple  of  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  Intercept- 
ing any  small  parties  of  Indians  that  might  be 
returning  from  stealing  our  horses.  For  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  either  turning  them  out  to 
feed  or  suffering  them  to  starve,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  some  of  them  must  be  taken  away. 
This  detachment  soon  found  itself  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and,  after  exchanging  a few  shot,  es- 
caped under  cover  of  the  night  and  returned  to 
camp  about  twelve  o'clock.  But  no  report  was 
made  to  headquarters,  though  the  commanding 
officer  assures  me  he  waited  on  General  Butler 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gibson,  and  requested 
them  to  communicate  that  he  had  fallen  in  with 
very  great  number  of  Indians. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  about  fifty  shot 
were  fired,  principally  by  our  own  sentinels,  some- 
times, no  doubt,  at  the  enemy,  but  oftener,  prob- 
ably, without  any  object  whatever.  This,  however, 
as  it  exceeded  much  our  usual  practice,  induced 
the  General,  in  addition  to  his  orders  for  the  men 
to  be  prepared  at  all  times  for  immediate  service, 
to  direct  that  the  troops  should  lay  upon  their 
arms  with  all  their  accoutrements  on.  And  upon 
the  morning  of  the  4th  they  were  turned  out  some- 
what earlier  than  common,  and  continued  upon 
the  parade  until  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen 
at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  hundred  yards. 

In  the  common  order  of  duty  the  troops  had 
been  paraded  every  morning  ten  minutes  before 
daylight,  and  continued  under  arms  till  near  sun- 
rise, but  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  horses 
which  were  to  be  sent  back  to  Fort  Jefferson  for 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  to  refresh  the  men 
who  were  to  be  put  generally  on  duty  in  erecting 
some  works  of  deposit  at  this  place,  they  were 
dismissed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  It  was 
in  this  opportunity  that  I visited  the  militia  camp 
and  was  informed  that  the  parties  to  have  been 
ordered  out  had  been  altogether  neglected.  Colonel 
Oldham  mentioned  to  me  the  loss  of  all  his  own 
horses,  and  the  apprehension  that  we  must  have 
suffered  much  in  this  way,  but  gave  me  no  reason 


to  suppose  that  he  had  made  any  discoveries  which 
might  lead  him  to  suppose  the  enemy  were  In 
force  to  fight  us. 

Immediately  upon  my  return  to  headquarters, 
and  about  half  an  hour  before  sun-rising,  the  at- 
tack commenced  upon  the  militia.  Their  position 
appeared  to  me  (and  I had  reconnoitered  it  well) 
to  nave  been  a very  defensible  one.  For  four  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  the  wood  was  open  and  af- 
forded no  cover  to  the  enemy;  It  could  hardly  be 
supposed  an  attempt  would  be  made  upon  their 
rear,  for  in  that  case  the  Indians  must  have  been 
exposed  to  two  fires — a situation  they  extremely 
dread — and  besides,  the  bottom  land  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  which  was  just  at  the  back  of  their  tents, 
fell  suddenly  to  near  thirty  feet,  and  men  stepping 
off  only  a little  distance  from  it  must  have  put 
themselves  under  good  cover.  I regretted  to  the 
General  upon  the  preceding  evening  that  we  could 
not  occupy  this  ground,  but  the  troops,  much  fa- 
tigued, had  at  that  time  got  their  camp,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  their  disposition. 

The  firing  of  the  enemy  was  preceded  for 
about  five  minutes  by  the  Indian  yell,  the  first  I 
ever  heard;  not  terrible,  as  has  been  represented, 
but  more  resembling  an  infinitude  of  horse-bells 
suddenly  opening  to  you  than  any  other  sound  I 
could  compare  it  to.  The  resistance  of  the  militia 
deserves  not  the  name  of  defence,  but  should  be 
branded  as  the  most  ignominious  flight.  Except  a 
very  faint  and  feeble  fire  from  their  small  guards, 
I can  not  learn  that  there  was  any  opposition,  or 
even  the  show  of  it.  But  dashing  “helter  skelter” 
into  our  camp,  they  threw  the  battalions,  not  then 
quite  formed,  into  some  confusion.  And  not  con- 
ceiving even  this  a place  of  sufficient  security, 
they  broke  through  the  second  line,  carrying  with 
them  a few  men  of  Gaither’s,  and  but  for  a fire 
they  received  from  the  enemy  and  which  drove 
them  back,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  have 
been  off.  During  the  whole  action  their  conduct 
was  cowardly  in  the  most  shameful  degree,  a few 
Instances  to  the  contrary  excepted. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  militia  fol- 
lowed the  Indians,  who  for  a moment  seemed  as 
if  determined  to  enter  our  camp  with  them;  but 
the  complexion  of  the  troops,  drawn  up  in  tolerable 
order  and  with  fixed  bayonets,  cooled  their  ardour 
a little,  and  they  were  fain  to  cover  themselves 
behind  logs  and  bushes  at  the  distance  of  about 
seventy  yards.  From  the  very  early  attack  upon 
the  left  of  the  front,  and  through  the  whole  of 
the  second  line,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
we  were  completely  surrounded  at  the-  time  of  the 
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first  onset  upon  the  militia.  And  though  it  may  be 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  yet  if  wC  estimate  them  at  up- 
wards of  a thousand,  I am  persuaded  we  shall  not 
overrate  them.  Taking  this  for  granted,  and  when 
it  is  known  that  our  whole  force  (the  mlllt'a  ex. 
cepted)  amounted  only  to  thirteen  hundred  and 
eighty  men-eighty  of  whom  were  officers  serv 
ants  who  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  brought  into 
action— and  that  the  various  guards  efiual  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  by  being  made  up  in  the 
general  detail  from  the  corps,  and  dispersed  ha 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  (never  after  to  be 
effectually  collected),  reducing. our  efflcie“t  “ 
bers  to  one  thousand  and  eighty  of  raw  and  un  i 
ciplined  troops,  ignorant  totally  of  the  Indian  and 
Indeed  all  other  mode  of  flghting-for  the  whole 
army  was  constituted  by  new  raised  troops  en- 
gaged only  for  six  months,  the  Second  Regiment  ex- 
cepted. and  this  also  was  but  of  the  moment,  just 
brought  into  the  field,  without  time  for  mstruc- 
tion  and  never  having  fired  even  a blank  cartridge 
—whoever,  I say,  shall  be  acquainted  with  all  these 
circumstances  must  acknowledge  that  we  enter- 
tained an  unequal  war  and  long  maintained  the 
contest,  too  soon  rendered  doubtful  by  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting.  For  though 
very  early  in  the  action  we  lost  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers,  yet  it  was  not  until  a severe  service 
of  more  than  two  hours  that  a retreat  was  thought 

°f  The  Second  United  States  Regiment,  Butler’s 
and  Beddinger’s  battalions,  the  artillery  and  the 
cavalry  were  the  principal  sufferers;  and  Gaith- 
er’s battalion  also  experienced  great  loss.  Clarke’s 
battalion,  being  advantageously  posted  and  ac- 
quainted with  this  kind  of  fighting,  lost  but  few 
men,  and  a company  of  riflemen  posted  on  the 

right  flank  scarcely  any. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  Indians  respected 
and  stood  aloof  from  men  fighting  in  some  measure 
after  the  manner  of  themselves  or  from  some 
other  cause,  I know  not;  but  it  is  certain  that 
those  corps  suffered  less  than  any  others,  excepting 
Patterson’s,  which  was  drawn  up  between  them 
and  which  shared  little  in  the  misfortunes  of  this 
day. 

The  great  weight  of  the  enemy’s  attack  and 
fire  seemed  to  commence  with  the  artillery  of  the 
first  line,  and  to  continue  along  Butler’s  battalion 
to  the  left  and  through  the  whole  of  the  second. 
This  battalion  charged  the  enemy  with  very  great 
spirit;  and  the  artillery,  if  not  well  served,  was 


bravely  fought  and  every  officer  and  more  than 
wn  thirds  of  the  men  killed  or  wounded.  Con 
cealed  t^6  the  Indians  were,  It  was  almost  impos- 
2\e  to  discover  them  and  aim  the  pieces  to  ad- 
vantage; but  a large  quantity  of  cannister  an 
ZT  round  shot  were,  however,  thrown  in 

^“The  Second  United  States  Regiment  made 
three  successive  and  successful  charges  the  enemy 
giving  ground  to  the  powerful  effect  of  their  bayo- 
nets-but  not  till  they  had  felt  its  force  In  those 
arduous  services,  however,  the  regiment  was  ( t 
up,  two  officers  only  being  left  alive,  and  one  of 
them  wounded. 

Our  whole  loss  of  regular  troops  and  lev  es, 
in  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  kiHedandtwo 
hundred  wounded;  and  of  commissioned  offlcers, 
out  of  ninety-five  whom  we  had  in  the  fleld’ th"^ 
one  were  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.  The 
militia*  had  four  officers  killed  and  five  wounded, 
and  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
thirty-eight  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded.  Four- 
teen artificers  and  ten  pack-horse  men  were  also 
killed,  and  thirteen  wounded. 

The  Indians,  in  more  than  one  or  two  in- 
stances, during  the  engagement  pushed  with  a 
. very  daring  spirit  upon  the  artillery  of  the  front 
line  and  on  the  left  flank  of  the  army,  and  twice 
gained  our  camp,  plundering  the  tenta  and  scalp- 
ing the  dqad  and  dying— but  at  both  times  they 
were  driven  back.  It  happened  unfortunately  that 
this  part  of  our  encampment  was  feeble  through 
the  day,  for  the  troops  ordered  there,  being  made 
up  of  detachments  from  different  battalions,  dis- 
played not  that  spirit  which  may  be  expected 
from  complete  corps,  where  every  man  fights  under 
the  eye  of  his  own  immediate  officer,  and  in  the 
presence  of  those  comrades,  who  will  mark  his 
more  minute  action  and  forever  censure  or  applaud 
in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  his  particular  exer- 
tions. And  it  appears  very  extraordinary  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  amazing  power  of  this  stimulus 
does  not  at  least  induce  all  honorary  duties  of  the 
soldier  to  be  performed  in  this  order.  There  was 
not,  however,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
scarcely  upon  any  occasion,  a want  of  bravery  ob- 
servable amongst  the  troops.  At  the  close  of  the 
action,  indeed,  and  after  they  had  been  engaged 


* By  the  return  of  the  militia  uponthe  morning  of  the 
8rd  they  had  twenty-nine  commissioned  officers  and  two 
hSidSS  md  ninety  non-commissioned  officers  snd  pri- 
rates  present. 
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warmly  for  more  than  two  hours,  disorder  and  con- 
fusion seemed  to  pervade  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
They  were  very  much  depressed  in  spirits  by  the 
loss  of  their  officers,  and  huddled  together  in 
crowded  parties  in  various  parts  of  the  encamp- 
ment where  every  shot  from  the  enemy  took  ef- 
fect. It  was  in  vain  that  their  surviving  leaders 
used  threats  and  entreaties,  and  almost  every  other 
means  that  could  be  devised,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
appearance  of  order. 

In  this  desperate  situation  of  affairs,  when 
even  hope,  that  last  consolation  of  the  wretched, 
had  failed  the  army,  that  the  General  took  the 
resolution  of  abandoning  his  camp  and  attempting 
a retreat.  There  was  a mere  possibility  that  some 
of  the  troops  might  be  brought  off,  though  it  could 
not  be  counted  on  among  the  probabilities.  But 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  men  must  either 
retreat,  or  be  sacrificed  without  resistance,  as  the 
enemy  were  shooting  them  down  at  pleasure  from 
behind  trees  and  the  most  secure  covers,  whilst 
they  could  scarcely  be  led  to  discharge  a single 
gun  with  effect. 

Upon  this  occasion  very  extraordinary  exer- 
tions were  made  to  draw  together  men  sufficient 
to  give  the  appearance  of  efficiency.  Feints  were 
made  in  various  directions  and  different  parts  of 
the  encampment,  and  whilst  they  served  in  some 
measure  to  produce  the  first  effect,  they  operated 
to  deceive  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  collected  in  one  body  the  greatest 
part  of  the  troops  and  such  of  our  wounded  as 
could  possibly  hobble  along  with  us,  we  pushed  out 
from  the  left  of  the  rear  line,  sacrificing  our 
artillery  and  baggage;  and  with  them,  we  were 
compelled  to  leave  some  of  our  wounded. 

In  about  one  mile  and  a half,  we  gained  the 
road,  the  enemy  scarcely  pursuing  beyond  that 
distance,  and  annoying  us  very  little  on  our  re- 
treat. There  can  be  no  doubt  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  cut  us  off,  almost  to  a man;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  they  might  have  been  sus- 
picious of  the  movement,  and  therefore  thought 
it  most  eligible  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
plunder,  before  possibly  it  could  be  snatched  from 
them.  Those  unfortunate  men  also  whom  we 
were  compelled  to  leave  behind  must  for  a time 
have  engaged  their  attention.  Although  there 
were  but  a very  few  of  them— all  that  were  able 
to  walk  being  brought  off,  and  some  of  the  officers 
on  horses — yet  the  sympathy  for  those  few  is 
sufficient  to  torture  the  mind  of  sensibility.  The 
soldier  who  has  not  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  his 
brave  companion  to  all  the  torments  which  the 


most  infernal  invention  can  devise,  knows  not  the 
extent  of  military  sufferings,  and  is  happily  a 
stranger  to  the  most  agonizing  motives  of  ven- 
geance. But  the  determined  resolution  of  our 
unfortunate  friends  (incapacitated  from  wounds 
to  quit  the  field,  yet  who,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of 
the  day  became  uncertain,  charged  their  pieces 
with  a coolness  and  deliberation  that  reflects  the 
highest  honour  upon  their  memory)  and  the  firing 
of  musketry  in  camp  after  we  quitted  it,  leaves  us 
very  little  room  for  doubt  that  their  latest  efforts 
were  professionally  brave  and  that  where  they 
could  pull  a trigger  they  avenged  themselves. 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  of  the  Indians 
fell  this  day,  though  there  are  persons  who  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  great  numbers  dead.  I had 
myself  an  opportunity  of  making  observations,  but 
they  were  not  correspondent  with  this  assertion. 

The  conduct  of  the  army  after  quitting  the 
ground  was  in  a most  supreme  degree  disgraceful. 
Arms,  ammunition  and  accoutrements  were  almost 
all  thrown  away,  and  even  the  officers  in  some 
instances  divested  themselves  of  their  fusees  and 

C , exemplifying  by  this  conduct  a kind  of 

authority  for  the  most  precipitate  and  ignomin- 
ious flight. 

It  was  half  an  hour  past  nine  o’clock  when 
we  quitted  the  field  of  action,  and  by  seven  in  the 
eveuing  we  had  reached  Fort  Jefferson,  a distance 
of  twenty-nine  miles.  Here  we  met  the  First 
United  States  Regiment,  and  upon  the  counsel  of 
the  fields  officers  and  myself,  the  General  ordered 
the  march  to  be  resumed  at  ten  o’clock,  with  that 
corps,  the  remains  of  the  artillery,  cavalry.  Second 
United  States  Regiment  and  such  of  the  militia 
and  levies  as  could  be  collected.  They  were  ex- 
tremely fatigued,  but  no  refreshments  could  be 
obtained,  for  them,  there  being:  only  three  hundred 
weight  of  flour  and  no  meat  with  the  garrison; 
and,  in  fact,  upon  this  information,  the  militia  and 
levies  would  not  be  halted,  but  had  pushed  for- 
wards towards  Fort  Hamilton. 

The  probability  at  this  time  was  that  Fort 
Jefferson  would  very  soon  be  invested  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  great  object  with  the  General 
was  to  throw  in  a quantity  of  provisions  as  soon 
as  possible.  A convoy  of  flour  was  known  to  be 
upon  the  way,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  by  forced  marches  it  might  be  deposited  with 
the  garrison  by  next  morning.  We  marched  seven 
miles  that  night  in  bad  roads  without  success  and 
were  compelled  to  halt,  for  the  men  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  pushed  further. 

At  reveille,  upon  the  5th,  we  were  again  in 
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motion,  and  in  three  or  four  miles  met  the  pack- 
horses  with  flour  and  a small  drove  of  cattle.  All 
the  last,  with  fifty  loads  of  the  flour,  were  imme- 
diately pushed  towards  Fort  Jefferson,  escorted 
by  a captain  and  fifty  men  of  the  First  Regiment, 
which  it  was  presumed  would  be  competent  to 
get  in  if  the  enemy  were  not  in  force,  and  that 
if  they  were  in  force  the  whole  army  could  not 
effect  it.  Indeed,  the  First  Regiment,  worn  down 
as  it  was  by  constant  marching,  was  the  only 
corps  fit  for  any  kind  of  duty,  the  residue  of  the 
troops  being  almost  all  destitute  of  arms  and 
clothing  and  very  much  dispirited  by  their  late 
defeat.  The  convoy,  however,  happily  succeeded, 
and  very  few  Indians  had  been  observed  about 
the  fort  upon  the  5th.  On  the  evening  of  this 
day,  and  having  marched  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
night,  we  were  within  thirteen  miles  of  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, and  sixty  from  the  field  of  action;  with  the 
advance  only,  for  the  troops  at  this  time  were 
very  much  dispersed  and  some  stragglers  had 
stolen  forward  to  seek  refreshments.  A couple  of 
pounds  of  flour  per  man  was  all  that  we  could 
afford  them,  and  all,  indeed,  that  we  could  promise 
ourselves,  short  of  the  fort. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  November  we 
moved  early  and  crossed  the  Miami  about  ten 
o’clock.  All  this  day  and  forenoon  of  the  7th  the 
troops  were  coming  in  to  Fort  Hamilton,  of  the 
wounded  and  others,  in  small  parties,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  a number  of  days.  Many  of  the  poor 
fellows,  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with  the  fore- 
most of  the  retreat,  fancied  themselves  quite  in 
the  rear  and  the  savages  at  their  heels,  and  being 
without  any  means  of  defence  whatever  (having, 
as  has  been  observed,  too  generally  thrown  away 
their  arms),  they  quit  the  road  and  dared  not  again 
attempt  it  till  they  had  struck  the  Miami  river. 
Some  of  them,  and  even  of  the  wounded,  were  out 
six,  seven  and  eight  days,  without  the  smallest 
refreshment. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  upon  the  7th  of  November, 
we  marched  from  Fort  Hamilton  with  the  First 
Regiment  and  some  shattered  remains  of  artillery 
cavalry,  Second  United  States  Regiment,  levy 
corps  and  militia  (leaving  Captain  Armstrong, 
with  fifty  men  of  the  First  United  States  Regi- 
ment as  a garrison),  and  arrived  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton upon  the  noon  of  the  8th. 

Every  exertion  was  immediately  made  to  place 
the  wounded  in  an  eligible  situation  and  afford 
them  all  the  comforts  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  would  admit. 


The  troops  were  encamped,  and  no  endeavors 
were  spared  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  still  soldiers;  but  officers  and  men 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  consideration  for  military 
propriety  and  service.  The  First  and  Second 
Regiments  and  the  artillery,  however,  soon  rec- 
ollected themselves  in  some  measure,  but  the  levies 
were  lost  forever;  their  time  of  service  was  near 
expiring;  all  relation  between  officers  and  men 
forgot,  and  not  even  the  semblance  of  duty  ac- 
knowledged for  the  public.  Great  excesses  were 
committed  in  the  town,  and  nothing  was  more  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for  than  that  we  were  fairly 
rid  of  them.  In  justice,  however,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  there  were  officers  whose  exertions 
were  not  wanting  to  correct  abuses,  and  others 
only  prevented  from  evincing  them  by  wounds 
and  inability;  that  they  and  the  whole  army  were 
distressed  for  the  want  of  clothing,  blankets,  camp 
equipage  (except  tents),  and  this  at  a season  when 
they  were  most  essentially  necessary.  Their  situ- 
ation indeed  was  truly  distressing,  and  could  only 
be  justly  conceived  of  by  experiencing  it. 

LIST  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  OFFICERS. 

Artillery. 

Major  Ferguson,  Captain  Bradford  and  Lieu- 
tenant Spear,  killed.  Captain  Ford,  wounded. 

Cavalry. 

Captain  Truman.  Lieutenant  Debutts  and  Cor- 
net Bhines,  wounded. 

First  United  States  Regiment. 

Captain  Doyle,  wounded.  Only  a baggage- 
guard  of  this  corps  was  with  the  army. 

Second  United  States  Regiment. 

Major  Heart,  Captains  Phelon,  Newman  and 
Kirkwood,  Lieutenant  Warren,  Ensigns  Balch  and 
Cobb,  killed.  Lieutenant  Greaton,  wounded. 

First  Regiment  of  Levies. 

Captains  Vanswearingen,  Tipton  and  Price, 
Lieutenants  McMath  and  Boyde,  Ensigns  Wilson, 
Reaves,  Brooks,  Chase  and  Turner,  Adjutant 
Burges  and  Doctor  Grasson,  killed.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Darke,  Captains  Darke  and  Buchannon, 
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Lieutenants  Morgan,  Lyle,  McRhae,  Price  and 
Davidson,  and  Adjutant  Whistler,  wounded. 

Second  Regiment  of  Levies. 

Captains  Cribbs,  Platt,  Smith  and  Purdy,  Lieu- 
tenants Kelso  and  Lukins,  Ensigns  McMichael, 
Beatty  and  Purdy,  and  Adjutant  Anderson,  killed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gibson,  Major  Butler,  Captain 
Slough,  Lieutenants  Thomson,  Cummins  and  Reed, 
Ensign  Morehead  and  Adjutant  Crawford, 
wounded. 

Kentucky  Militia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Oldham,  Captain  Lemon, 
Lieutenants  Briggs  and  Montgomery,  killed.  Cap- 
tains Thomas  and  Madison,  Lieutenants  Owens  and 
Stagner,  Ensign  Walters  and  Doctor  Ganoe, 
wounded. 

Major-General  Butler,  killed. 

Colonel  Sargent,  Adjutant  General,  and  the 
Viscount  Malartie  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
General,  wounded. 

We  lost  in  this  action  three  six-pounders  and 
three  threes,  brass,  and  two  pieces  of  iron  ord- 
nance. Two  traveling  forges  and  four  four-ox 
teams,  complete;  two  baggage  wagons  with  horses; 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  pack-horses  full-har- 
nessed, besides  those  of  the  contractor’s  depart- 
ment; thirty-nine  artillery,  and  a considerable 
number  of  dragoon  and  private  riding  horses; 
with  the  horseman’s  swords,  pistols,  etc.;  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  common  and  eleven 
horseman’s  tents  and  marquees;  twelve  hundred 
muskets  and  bayonets,  with  cartridge-boxes,  belts 
and  all  the  other  accoutrements  complete,  and  all 
the  drums  of  the  army;  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  felling  axes;  eighty-nine  spades;  eighty-eight 
mattocks;  armourer’s,  carpenter’s,  blacksmith’s 
and  tinman’s  tools  in  whole  sets;  with  a variety  of 
valuable  et  cetera  requisite  for  establishing  works 
upon  the  great  scale,  at  the  Miami  towns,  also  two 
medicine  chests,  and  a quantity  of  quartermaster’s 
stores;  which,  together  with  the  provisions  of 
bread  and  beef  in  camp,  have  been  estimated  by 
a tolerably  accurate  calculation,  at  the  sum  of 
thirty-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

In  the  before-going  detail  of  our  unsuccessful 
essay  with  the  savages,  I have  cautiously  avoided 
marking  the  conduct  of  individual  character,  and 
where  so  laudable  exertion  prevails  for  the  dis- 
play of  military  abilities  and  prowess,  as  was  evi- 
dent upon  this  unfortunate  day  among  all  ranks 


of  officers,  in  a full  proportion  to  their  genius 
and  opportunities,  though  to  discriminate  for  the 
public  eye  might  be  deemed  invidious,  yet  private 
memorandums  upon  those  occasions  are  useful,  In 
which  names  may  be  introduced  and  particular 
merit  of  “all  ranks”  (from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral to  the  youngest  subaltern  officer)  to  be  re- 
corded without  injury  to  individual  feelings. 

And  to  commence  in  the  highest  grade.  It 
may  with  justice  be  observed  of  our  General,  that 
his  conduct  was  cool  and  brave,  and  though  very 
much  debilitated  by  a long  and  severe  fit  of  the 
gout,  yet,  had  the  army  been  respectable  in  num- 
bers and  as  equal  to  the  receiving  disposition  as 
he  was  of  making  it,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  might  have  worn  a 
better  aspect. 

Major-General  Butler  fought  on  foot  until  the 
moment  before  he  fell,  and  with  his  own  command 
(which  was  the  front  line),  encouraging  the  men 
to  duty  by  precept  and  example.  He  was  shot 
from  his  horse  about  half  an  hour  before  the  ac- 
tion was  over,  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  wound, 
must  have  expired  within  a few  moments  of  the 
troops  quitting  the  field. 

Lieutenant-Colonels  G and  D were 

both  wounded,  the  former  dangerously;  Colonel 

G had  not,  that  I know  of,  an  opportunity 

given  him  to  display  much  military  ability. 

Colonel  D was  more  fortunate.  The  General 

ordered  him  to  charge  the  enemy  with  the  Second 
United  States  Regiment;  some  consequent  and 
simple  movements  were ' obvious — field  enough, 
perhaps,  for  very  subaltern  genius,  but  beyond  his 
capacity.  The  true  character  of  this  gentleman 
is  brave,  without  the  most  distant  semblance  of 
a general.  In  action,  he  is  most  passionately  in- 
tent upon  Indian-killing  himself,  but  inadequate 
to  performing  it  by  battalion,  or  even  by  platoons. 
And  in  the  execution  of  the  command  to  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  which  was  performed  with  great 
ardor  and  spirit,  the  whole  merit  is  due  to  Heart 
and  his  own  officers,  for  the  Colonel  -only  went 
along  with  them,  after  the  exertion  for  their  for- 
mation under  a heavy  and  galling  fire  from  the 
enemy  was  over,  and  in  which  arduous  service  I 
observed  the  adjutant,  Mr.  Warren,  to  be  particu- 
larly active.  The  Major’s  conduct  through  the 
day  was  soldierly  beyond  my  expectations. 

Major  Butler,  of  the  levies,  received  a wound 
in  the  leg  early  In  the  action  that  might  have 
excused  a modest  soldier  from  duty;  but  after 
retiring  from  the  field  to  dress  his  wounds,  he 
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returned  to  the  charge  with  spirit,  and  fought 
on  horseback  during  the  residue  of  service. 

Almost  all  the  officers  of  Beddinger  s battalion 

were  cut  up  at  an  early  period  of  the  “tl0V™ 
out  rendering  those  important  services  whlch  a 
judicious  and  enterprising  field-officer  might  have 
made  them  competent  to.  They  were  consp.cuous  y 
brave  in  some  Instances,  and  the  lives  of  Caplin 
Vanswearingen  and  Lieutenant  McMath  seemed  to 
have  been  thrown  away  by  themselves with  a 
degree  of  hardy  temerity.  Adjutant  Burghess  fe  l 
exerting  himself  to  rally  broken  troops  and  reduce 
them  to  order,  and  a Lieutenant  Stevenson  was 
remarkably  conspicuous  from  his  tact  and  activity 
In  forming  detachments  from  the  scattered  so - 
diers  of  the  battalion  and  leading  them  to  duty 
with  great  animation.  It  appeared  to  me  very 
unfortunate  that  the  major  was  absent  upon  this 
occasion.  The  situation  of  his  corps  m the  lin 
early  exposed  them  to  a galling  fire,  and  demanded 
the  abilities  and  command  of  a field-officer.  His 
indisposition  had  compelled  him  to  quit  the  army 
immediately  after  its  advance  from  Fort  Jefferson. 
The  conduct  of  Major  Clarke  was  cool  and  brave. 
Although  his  abilities  are  too  moderate  and  his 
attentions  too  small  to  constitute  the  perfect  offi- 
cer, yet  he  had  his  battalion  In  good  order  upon 
this  day  and  to  the  moment  of  our  quitting  the 
field,  the  command  for  which  he  seemed  to  receive 
with  reluctance  and  executed  with  propriety. 

Major  Q , though  not  deficient,  I presume, 

in  spirit,  has  too  much  the  vls-inertiae  for  a sol- 
dier I can  not,  from  my  own  observation  or  the 
intelligence  I have  been  able  to  acquire,  say  that 
he  attempted  any  extraordinary  exertion  upon  this 
trying  occasion. 

Major  P is*  beyond  a doubt,  a damned  bad 

soldier  for  peace  or  war,  and  a very  scoundrelly 
character  at  all  times.  To  rank  him  among  the 
military  is  extremely  disgraceful  to  the  profession 
of  arms. 

Major  Ferguson  (whose  department,  though 
in  all  services  the  most  arduous  and  attended 
with  as  many  perils  as  any  in  the  army,  does  not 
afford  a very  ample  field  for  the  brilliant  display 
of  military  merit)  was  a most  cool,  determined, 
indefatigable  and  gallant  man,  and  united  all  those 
requisites  which  are  so  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
but  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  ar- 
tillery officer  who  aspires  to  the  head  of  that 
scientific  profession. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Oldham  of  the  militia,  and 
who  deserved  a better  command,  received  a mortal 


wound  in  the  camp  of  the  regular  troops,  about 
LTan  hour  before  we  quitted  the  field,  and  wa* 

left  not  quite  dead.  As  his  own  men  were  eariy 
dispersed \e  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
more  than  personal  coolness  and  bravery 

thlS  Amongst  the  captains  and  subalterns  whofell 
in  this  action  and  those  who  survlved  lt  wou  d 
difficult  even  from  collective  observations  of  the 
most  judicious  officer  to  make  a just  discriminat  on 
anfi1  render  a proper  tribute  to  their  memories 
They  appeared,  almost  all  of  them,  to  put  the 
best  possible  complexion  upon  the  business 

very  latest  moment.  , , 

Captain  Butler,  of  Clarke's  battalion,  being 
called  to  the  duties  of  a brigade-major,  was  from 
that  consideration  perhaps,  more  “ 

object  of  my  notice  and  applause.  His  attention 
in  the  staff  department,  and  the  coolness  and  spirit 
of  his  behavior  as  a company  officer  in  action  al 
in  his  own  particular  command  during  the  whole 
campaign,  together  with  a zeal  for  enterprise 
which  on  many  occasions  was  observable,  point 
him  out  as  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
and  would  induce  my  commendations  to  the  no 
tice  of  government.  His  situation  in  life  is,  i 
believe,  a very  dependent  one.  He  resides  upon 
the  frontiers  with  a hardy  set  of  men  Per£ectly 
versed  in  Indian  warfare,  and  could  embody  and 
command  them  with  reputation.  In  case  of  an- 
other active  campaign,  an  independent  rifle  corps 
of  a couple  of  hundred  men  bestowed  upon  Cap- 
tain Butler  for  the  most  daring  service  would, 

I am  persuaded,  meet  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions that  could  reasonably  be  formed. 

Adjutant  Crawford,  of  the  same  battalion  (a 
man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  with  all  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  forty)  is  a brave  and  attentive  officer, 
and  would  serve  with  honour  in  the  corps  above 
mentioned.  It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  very 
early  in  the  action  he  received  a "brace  of  8 
in  his  body,  but  that  notwithstanding  he  con- 
tinued with  cheerfulness  and  spirit  to  discharge 
his  duty  during  the  service,  and  marched  with 
the  army  ninety-seven  miles  to  Fort  Washington, 
on  foot,  in  bad  roads,  without  a murmur  or  com- 
plaint, and  scarcely  ever  betraying  the  symptoms 
of  fatigue  or  that  he  was  wounded. 

Captain  Price,  of  Gaither’s  battalion,  a sol- 
dier of  the  last  war,  fell  very  gallantly  in  at- 
tempting to  lead  his  own  company  to  charge.  He 
was  advanced  some  paces  of  his  men  when  he  was 
shot  down. 
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Ensign  Shambourgh,  of  the  First  Regiment, 
who  was  left  in  our  camp  with  their  baggage  as 
quartermaster,  behaved  with  a very  becoming 
spirit,  and  is  endowed  with  much  more  military 
knowledge  than  falls  to  the  share  of  most  of  the 
officers  in  that  corps.  He  was  very  useful  and 
attentive  at  the  artillery  (after  all  the  officers  there 
and  almost  all  the  men  were  killed  or  wounded) 
by  serving  the  pieces  as  a volunteer  and  annoying 
the  enemy. 

Captain  Bradford,  Lieutenant  Spear  and  Cap- 
tain Ford  fought  bravely  with  their  pieces,  and 
evinced  a coolness  and  determination  that  might 
have  insured  a happier  issue.  The  two  former 
fell. 

Captain  Truman  and  a Mr.  Gihon,  of  the 
Horse,  caught  my  particular  attention  as  the  most 
enterprising  officers  of  the  corps,  but  the  situation 
of  the  cavalry,  very  debilitated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  and  worn  down  at  this  time, 
incapacitated  them  from  any  exertion  of  conse- 
quence. 

Captain  Faulkner,  of  the  rifle  corps,  discovered 
coolness,  spirit  and  judgment  in  this  action  and 
a zeal  and  attention  to  service  at  all  times.  A 
Lieutenant  Huston,  of  his  company,  exerted  him- 
self with  very  becoming  gallantry  through  the  day. 

Doctor  Allison,  of  the  First  United  States 
Regiment,  and  who  had  been  appointed  the  sur- 
geon-general to  the  army,  displayed  a great  share 
of  military  zeal  in  action  by  encouraging  the 
broken  ranks  and  assisting  the  officers  to  rally  them 
to  the  charge.  Although  there  might  have  been 
full  employ  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  yet  cir- 
cumstances would  not  admit  that  attention  in  the 
confusion  of  the  battle. 

Even  the  women  exerted  themselves  upon  this 
day,  and  drove  out  the  skulking  militia  and  fugi- 
tives of  other  corps  from  under  wagons  and  hiding 
places  by  firebrands  and  the  usual  weapons  of 
their  sex.  We  lost  about  thirty  of  them,  many  of 
whom  were  inhumanly  butchered,  with  every  inde- 
cent and  aggravated  circumstance  of  cruelty  that 
can  be  imagined,  three  only  making  their  escape. 


Sunday,  the  20th  of  November. — Cloudy 
weather,  with  light  southwest  wind  all  day.  The 
Chickasaw  Indians  have  departed  this  evening  to 
their  own  country  with  some  presents  from  the 
governor,  and  though  not  quite  equal  perhaps  to 
their  expectations,  yet  they  seem  tolerably  well 
contented  with  them.  A boat  has  returned  this 
day,  after  an  unsuccessful  essay  to  ascend'  the 


Miami  to  Fort  Hamilton.  The  navigation  of  that 
river  has  been  found  by  the  troops  at  almost  all 
times  extremely  difficult,  and  should  never  be  at- 
tempted but  when  the  Ohio  has  a great  superiority 
of  height. 

• • *-  * 

Tuesday,  November  22d.  — Cloudy,  calm 
weather  all  day.  Major  Zeigler  has  returned  with 
his  command  from  Fort  Jefferson  after  a very 
fatiguing  march,  the  flat  part  of  the  country  being 
under  water,  and  the  whole  road  extremely  deep 
and  miry.  The  Miami  river  is  not  now  fordable 
and  ’tis  probable  it  will  not  again  be,  until  the 
next  summer.  Some  wounded  officers  returned 
with  Major  Zeigler;  and  the  garrison  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  men,  and  there  were  there 
forty  wounded,  of  officers  and  privates,  when  he 
left.  No  Indians  have  been  seen  upon  his  march, 
but  a great  many  of  their  tracks  observed,  and 
two  men,  missing  from  his  detachment,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  by  them.  Three  men  of  the 
Second  United  States  Regiment  deserted  last  night, 
with  a boat,  down  the  river. 

* * * * 

Thursday,  Novmber  the  24th. — Strong  wind 
from  the  west,  with  rain  nearly  all  day.  General 
Scott  and  about  two  hundred  Kentucky  militia 
have  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  upon  a projected  expe- 
dition to  the  Indian  country,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  must  fail.  It  was  proposed  to  assemble 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  they  were  generally 
turning  out,  I am  informed,  with  great  spirit  on 
the  report  that  Fort  Jefferson  was  invested,  but, 
upon  its  being  contradicted,  they  have  dispersed 
to  their  homes.  The  present  opportunity  would 
certainly  be  a very  favorable  one  for  an  incursion 
to  the  Indian  country,  and  productive  of  very 
happy  effects.  And  unless  some  stroke  shall  be 
made  in  this  winter  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
enemy,  they  will  probably  give  us  much  trouble 
in  the  spring. 

Friday,  November  25th. — Very  strong  wind 
from  the  west,  with  a small  flight  of  snow  last 
night;  moderate  wind  from  the  same  quarter  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  cold,  cloudy  weather.  We  have 
information  of  small  parties  of  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Forts  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 

Saturday,  November  26th. — Moderate  west- 
erly wind,  and  fair,  cold  weather  all  day.  General 
Scott ‘and  the  militia  have  returned  to  Kentucky, 
upon  certain  information  that  the  expedition  can 
not  now  be  carried  forward. 

Sunday,  November  27th.— Light  easterly  wind. 
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and  snow,  till  four  P.  M..  with  moderate  weather 
all  day  Two  inches  have  fallen,  po 
A^out  forty  men  of  the  Second  Regiment,  under  a 
su^ltern  omcer,  have  been  detached  for  the  Mm, 
kingum  this  day.  ^ ^ 

Wednesday,  November  30th.-Calm  all  day^d 
fair  weather.  The  waters  of  the  Ohio  >ave  been 
rising  for  some  time  and  are  now  high,  with  a 
probability  of  their  remaining  up,  “ 
at  present,  strong  indications  of  rain.  Major  Ham 
truck  departed  this  evening  for  Vincennes,  wit 
Captain  Beattie’s  company.  He  took  along  with 
him  two  Indians,  who  came  from  the  Aubash 
last  summer,  to  visit  their  wives  in  captivity  at 
this  garrison.  * * * 

Thursday,  December  8th.-Weather  fair,  and 
light  wind  from  the  west.  The  Governor  has  de- 
parted  from  the  territory  for  Philadelphia  by  t 
way  of  Louisville,  Lexington  and  through  tbe  wil- 
derness; and  by  his  absence,  my  duty  as  adjutant- 
general  ceases. 

appendix. 


Wednesday,  February  the  1st  (1792).— Strong 
northwest  wind  all  last  night,  and  moderate,  from 
the  same  quarter,  during  the  day;  some  small 
flights  of  snow  in  the  morning  and  the  residue 
fair  In  motion  at  seven  o’clock,  and  arrived  upon 
the  field  of  action  at  half  past  ten;  distance,  eight 
miles.  To  conceive  of  the  various  conflicts  and 
emotions  of  my  mind,  upon  a view  of  this  melan- 
choly theatre  of  our  recent  misfortunes,  ’tis  essen- 
tial to  become  an  actor  in  a similar  scene  of  trag- 
edy; to  view  brave  companions  falling  around  you 
in  every  quarter,  without  a possibility  of  avenging 
themselves;  and  to  be  exposed  for  more  than  two 
hours  and  a half  to  a most  galling  and  heavy  fire, 
without  a single  ray  of  hope  or  consolation,  but 
that  the  enemy,  deriving  courage  and  confidence 
from  the  reduced  numbers  and  thinness  of  our 
ranks,  would  rush  on  to  closer  quarters  and  suffer 
us  to  sell  our  lives  in  the  charge  of  the  bayonet. 
Despair  then,  I know,  would  have  steeled  our 
nerves,  and  engaged,  man  to  man,  every  soldier 
acting  more  than  hero,  would  have  glutted  his 
own  and  country’s  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  our 
infernal  foe.  Although  the  whole  field  was  covered 
with  twenty  inches  of  snow,  yet,  at  every  tread  of 
the  horse’s  feet,  dead  bodies  were  exposed  to  view, 
mutilated,  mangled  and  butchered  with  the  most 
savage  barbarity;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have 


been  left  no  act  of  indecent  cruelty  or  torture 
which  was  not  practiced  on  this  occasion,  to  the 

women  as  well  as  mdn.  , .. 

Upon  a review  of  this  ground,  I find  that  the 
sketch  I have  made  of  it  is  a tolerably  correct 
one.  The  immediate  spot  of  the  encampment  ap- 
pears very  strong,  and  is  certainly  so  defensible 
against  regular  troops  that  I believe  any  military 
man  who  has  not  had  the  fatal  experience  of  the 
late  misfortune  would  have  unhesitatingly  have 
pitched  upon  it.  It  is,  however,  (I  must  confess) 
surrounded  by  close  woods,  thick  bushes  and  old 
logs,  which  afford  the  best  cover  for  an  Indian 
attack;  but  these  appear  now  to  be  very  much  in- 
creased  since  I observed  them  before  the  acUom 
In  riding  around  our  lines,  I was  astonished 
,o  see  the  amazing  effect  of  the  enemy’s  fire;  par- 
ticularly from  the  artillery  of  the  front . line  < m to 
and  around  the  left  flank,  and  beyond  the  artillery 
of  the  rear.  Every  twig  and  bush  seems  to  be  cut 
down,  and  the  saplings  and  larger  trees  marked 
with  the  utmost  profusion  of  their  shot.  Om  o 
fire  seems  very  loose,  and,  even  the  artllle  y, 
have  been  directed  with  very  little  judgmen  . 

The  ground  of  the  militia  encampmen  s c 
firmed  in  my  mind  to  have  been  the  proper  position 
for  the  army.  It  is  the  same  high  flat  whict  b 
been  heretofore  described,  and  capacious  enough 
to  have  admitted  of  any  extent  of  lines, 
been  reconnoitered  this  day,  on,  forward  two  mi 
and  a half,  upon  a course  northwesterly,  where 
the  path  again  crosses  the  stream  that  was  in  front 
of  our  encampment,  and  where  it  runs  o . 
northeast,  a circumstance  that  serves  to  evince 
pretty  .clearly  that  it  is  the  Saint  Mary  s.  n 
meandering  of  this  water  from  the  e . 

battle  ground  on  to  the  west,  north,  an  so 
the  east,  two  branches  of  nearly  equal  width  wit 
the  main  stream,  one  at  half  a mile,  and  the  othe 
at  a mile’s  distance,  empty  themselves  into  , 
and  at  the  confluence  of  those,  as  well  as  a 
place  of  crossing,  before  mentioned,  are  some  co  - 
siderable  encampments  which,  beyond  a 0 
were  occupied  by  the  Indians  on  the  nig  P 
ceding  our  defeat;  so  that  had  Colonel  Oldham  sent 
forward  the  parties  which  he  was  directed  to  do 
we  might  have  acquired  such  information  0 
enemy  as  would  have  enabled  us  at  least  to  a 
fought  them  upon  our  own  terms,  and,  per  a , 
given  a very  different  complexion  to  the  for  u 
of  that  day.  . 

We  have  all  been  very  busily  engaged 
our  arrival  upon  this  ground  in  rendering 
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last  solemn  rites  to  the  victims  of  war,  searching 
for  the  artillery  (but  without  effect),  and  burning 
the  wagons  and  such  of  the  gun  carriages  as  have 
been  materially  injured,  in  ofder  to  take  off  the 
iron-work.  We  have  collected  about  three  tons, 
and  buried  many  of  our  dead;  but  this  task  has 
been  so  arduous  (the  bodies  being  frozen  down  to 
the  ground,  quite  covered  with  snow,  and  breaking 
to  pieces  in  tearing  them  up)  that  it  has  not  been 
fully  completed.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  the  la- 
bour of  days;  and  the  provisions  of  the  men  and 
provender  for  the  cavalry  (ve^y  much  worn  down 
by  their  severe  marches)  is  too  nearly  exhausted 
to  render  it  in  any  degree  proper  to  bestow  this 
time — more  particularly,  as  we  must  almost  imme- 
diately expect  thawing  weather,  and  that  the  coun- 
try will  in  consequence  be  long  rendered  impassa- 
ble. • 

* * * * 

Monday,  April  23d,  1792—  * * * Ensign 

Turner,  of  the  levies,  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
in  the  action  of  the  4th  of  November,  we  are  in- 
formed has  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  Being  close 
pursued  by  some  Indians  in  the  retreat,  and  finding 
resistance  vain,  he  submitted  himself  and  was  car- 
ried to  Detroit,  where  a private  gentleman  ran- 
somed him  for  an  inconsiderable  sum  of  money. 
He  learned  while  a prisoner  that  the  enemy  in  ac- 
tion amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  men  under  the 
command  of  Blue  Jacket,  and  that  they  had  nine 
hundred  more  at  no  great  distance.  They  ac- 
knowledge only  thirty  killed. 

* * * * 

Thursday,  November  22d,  1792. — * * * A 

man  by  the  name  of  Rennels  who  deserted  from 
Fort  Jefferson  last  summer  and  has  been  with  the 
Indians,  arrived  here  this  day.  He  reports  that  he 
had  been  almost  starved  after  leaving  the  fort 
before  he  could  fall  in  with  any  of  their  towns  or 
camps;  that  his  first  discovery  was  of  a very  large 
war  party,  two  or  three  hundred  strong,  who  had 
just  halted  for  the  night;  that  he  rushed  suddenly 
into  the  midst  of  them  and  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  them  with  guns,  bows  and  arrows, 
clubs  and  tomahawks,  but,  throwing  away  a rifle 
that  he  had  with  him,  they  seized  upon  him,  de- 
claring after  he  had  informed  them  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  etc.,  that  he  should  be  burned  to 
death  when  the  sun  went  down.  He,  however,  by 
assuming  a cheerful  countenance  and  endeavoring 
to  be  very  useful  in  helping  them  to  form  their 
camp,  make  their  fires,  and  other  services,  averted 


this  fate,  and,  in  a couple  of  hours,  became  adopted 
amongst  them,  his  head  shaved,  painted,  etc.,  as  is 
their  custom  upon  such  occasions,  and  has  since, 
by  his  own  account,  been  much  in  favor  with  them. 
He  relates  that  he  has  been  with  them  to  the  Brit- 
ish posts,  Michilmackinac  particularly.  That  they 
are  there  equipped  with  all  the  necessaries  to  come 
to  war  against  the  United  States — march  out  upon 
these  occasions  under  English  colours,  and  are 
received  when  they  return  with  scalps  with  mili- 
tary parade  and  every  mark  of  approbation  and 
encouragement.  This  man  has  brought  to  me  from 
Michilmackinac  a couple  of  small  memorandum 
books  in  manuscript  which  I left  in  the  field  upon 
the  4th  of  November  at  General  St.  Clair’s  defeat. 
They  were  sewed  up  under  a blank  cover  to  my  ad- 
dress, but  without  any  information  of  the  person 
sending  them  to  me. 

GENERAL  WAYNES  CAMPAIGN. 

The  effect  of  St.  Clair's  disastrous  de- 
feat was  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the 
people,  congress  and  the  public  authorities 
to  crush  the  Indian  power  at  all  hazards. 
General  Anthony  Wayne  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  military  forces  in  1792  and 
proceeded  to  organize  his  army  at  Hobson's 
Choice,  near  Fort  Washington,  and  after 
spending  some  time  waiting  the  tardy  action 
of  congress,  and  in  drilling  his  troops  at 
Ludlow  Station,  whence  General  St.  Clair 
started  in  1791,  left  that  station  on  October 
7,  1793.  and  moved  forward  to  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, and  thence  to  Fort  Greenville,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  13th  and  went  into  en- 
campment there,  remaining  at  this  post  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  and  until  the  mid- 
summer of  1794.  waiting  General  Wayne’s 
attempts  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians  and 
preparing  the  forces  for  battle  if  the  effort 
failed.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1794,  General 
Wayne,  having  been  joined  by  General  Scott 
with  sixteen  hundred  mounted  Kentuckians, 
left  his  quarters  at  Fort  Greenville 
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and  moved  forward  to.  the  Maumee. 
By  the  8th  of  August  the  army  had 
arrived  near  the  junction  of  the  Au- 
glaize with  that  stream,  and  commenced  the 
erection  of  Fort  Defiance  at  that  point.  The 
Indians  having  learned  from  a deserter  of 
the  approach  of  Wayne’s  army,  hastily 
abandoned  their  headquarters  at  Auglaize, 
and  thus  defeated  the  plan  of  Wayne  to 
surprise  them,  for  which  object  he  had  cut 
two  roads,  intending  to  march  by  neither. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  moved  for- 
ward to  attack  the  Indians,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Mau- 
mee, at  Fallen  Timbers,  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  site  of  Maumee  City. 
From  Wayne’s  report  of  the  battle,  we  make 
the  following  extract : 

The  legion  was  on  the  right,  its  flank 
covered  bv  the  Maumee.  One  brigade  of 
mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under  Brig- 
adier-General Todd,  and  the  other  in  the 
rear,  under  Brigadier-General  Barbee.  A 
select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers 
moved  in  front  of  the  legion,  commanded 
by  Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to  keep 
sufficiently  advanced  so  as  to  give  timely  no- 
tice for  the  troops  to  form  in  case  of  action, 
it  being  yet  undetermined  whether  the  In- 
dians would  decide  for  peace  or  war.  After 
advancing  about  five  miles.  Major  Price’s 
corps  received  so  severe  a fire  from  the 
enemy,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods  and 
high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat. 
The  legion  was  immediately  formed  into' 
two  lines,  principally  in  a close,  thick  wood, 
which  extended  for  miles  mi  our  left  and 
for  a considerable  distance  in  front,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  old  fallen  tim- 
ber. The  savages  were  formed  in  three 
lines,  within  supporting  distance  of  each 


other,  and  extending  for  nearly  two  miles 
at  right  angles  with  the  river.  I soon  dis- 
covered. from  the  weight  of  the  fire  and  ex- 
tent of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in 
full  force  in  front,  in  possession  of  their 
favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn 
our  left  flank.  I therefore  gave  orders  for 
the  second  line  to  advance  and  support  the 
first,  and  directed  Major-General  Scott  to 
gain  and  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  savages, 
with  the  whole  force  of  the  mounted  volun- 
teers, by  a circuitous  route.  At  the  same 
time  I ordered  the  front  line  to  advance  and 
charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  In- 
dians from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  when  up,  to  deliver  a close  and 
well-directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed 
by  a brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them 
time  to  load  again.  I also  ordered  Captain 
Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary 
cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy 
next  the  river.  All  these  orders  were 
obeyed  with,  spirit  and  promptitude:  but 
such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  by 
the  first  line  of  infantry  that  the  Indians 
and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers  were 
driven  from  all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a 
time  that,  though  every  possible  exertion 
was  used  by  the  officers  of  the  second  line 
of  the  legion,  and  by  Generals  Scott.  Todd 
and  Barbee  of  the  mounted  volunteers  to 
gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of  each 
could  get  up  in  season  to  participate  in  the 
action,  the  enemy  being  driven,  in  the  course 
of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles  through 
the  thick  woods,  by  less  than  half  their  num- 
bers. From  every  account  the  enemy 
amounted  to  two  thousand  combatants.  The 
troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were 
short  of  nine  hundred.  This  horde  of  sav- 
ages, with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves 
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to  flight,  leaving  our  victorious  army  in  full 
and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was 
thirty-three  killed  and  one  hundred 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  far 
more.  The  woods  were  strewed  for  a con- 
siderable distance  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
Indians  and  their  white  auxiliaries,  the  latter 
armed  with  British  muskets  and  bayonets. 
We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maumee,  in  front  of  the  field 
of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the  houses 
and  cornfields  were  consumed  and  destroyed 
for  a considerable  distance,  both  above  and 
below.  Fort  Miami,  as  well  as  within  pistol 
shot  of  the  garrison.  Indian  hostilities  were 
now  at  an  end.  and  in  the  summer  of  1795 
the  peace  was  perfected  bv  Wayne's  treaty, 
made  at  Fort  Greenville,  where  the  army 
headquarters  had  been  again  established,  in 
the  fall  of  1794.  The  most  important  of 
the  provisions  made  at  this  council  was  that 
by  which  the  last  remnant  of  Indian  title 
to  the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  state  was  re- 
moved. The  Greenville  treaty  was  the 
negotiation  which  secured  and  perpetuated 
the  peace  won  in  Wayne's  battle. 

General  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  January  1, 
r745-  After  leaving  school  he  became  a 
surveyor,  and  paid  some  attention  to  phi- 
losophy and  engineering.  He  entered  the 
army  of  the  Revolution  in  1775,  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  1777.  He  was  in 
the  army  during  the  war.  and  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Bran- 
dywine, Germantown  and  Monmouth.  His 
attack  on  Stony  Point,  in  July,  1779,  an 
almost  inaccessible  height,  defended  by  six 
hundred  men  and  a strong  battery  of  ar- 
tillery, was  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the 


war.  At  midnight  he  led  his  troops,  with 
unloaded  muskets,  flints  out,  and  fixed 
bayonets,  and  without  firing  a single  gun 
carried  the  fort  by  storm,  and  took  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  prisoners.  The  crown- 
ing acts  of  his  life  were  his  victory  over 
the  Indians  on  the  Maumee,  and  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  in  1795.  His  life  of  peril  and 
glory  was  terminated  in  1796,  in  a cabin  at 
Presque  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pennsylvania). 
His  remains  were  there  deposited,  at  his 
own  request,  under  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort, 
on  the  margin  of  Lake  Erie,  and  were  re- 
moved in  1809.  by  his  son,  to  Radnor 
churchyard,  Delaware  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Wayne  was  certainly  a remarkable 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers 
of  the  Revolution. 


SCALPING  DAYS  HEREABOUTS. 

BV  STEPHEN  D.  CONP. 

Few.  if  any.  of  the  American  settlers  had 
a more  difficult  task  to  pacify  the  Indian  than 
those  who  came  west  with  the  ordinance  of 
1787  and  began  to  settle  the  vast  Northwest 
Territory.  That  part  of  the  territory  includ- 
ing the  Ohio  valley  at  Cincinnati  and  the 
Miami  valley  at  Hamilton  was  the  first  bat- 
tle ground  after  the  ordinance  of  1787.  The 
various  accounts  of  the  marches,  expeditions, 
skirmishes,  outbreaks  and  battles  with  the 
Indians  of  Generals  St.  Clair,  Wayne  and 
Harmar  are  graphically  given  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

The  keynote  of  these  accounts  is  “de- 
fense.” It  was  necessary  for  the  settlers  to 
protect  and  defend  themselves.  But  did  the 
Indians  do  all  the  attacking  and  scalping? 
So  one  is  led  to  believe  by  various  authori- 
ties— but  not  so.  The  following  is  given  as 
evidence  in  the  case. 
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The  twenty-seventh  number  of  “The 
Centinel  of  the  North  Western  Territory  ” 
the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  terri- 
tory, contains  an  item  of  interest  to  Hamil- 
tonians and  residents  of  Butler  county. 

Saturday,  May  17,  1794,  is  the  date  °£  the 
paper  issued  at  Fort  Washington  (Cincin- 
nati). The  item  speaks  for  itself,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

Whereas,  many  good  citizens  of  this  territory, 
with  a design  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  now  at  war  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  voluntarily  entered  into,  and 
subscribed  their  names  to  certain  articles,  each 
name  having  a sum  annexed  thereto,  and  have 
severally  bound  themselves,  their  heirs,  etc.,  to 
pay  the  same,  as  in  the  said  articles  is  mentioned. 

We,  the  subscribers  therefore,  being  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  to  superintend  the  business 
of  collecting  and  paying  the  money  thus  sub- 
scribed, thereby  give  notice,  that  the  following 
arrangement  is  made,  for  the  reward  to  be  given 
for  the  Indian  scalps  taken  and  produced  within 
the  period  of  the  eighteenth  of  April  last  past,  and 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  next  ensuing,  and 
within  the  boundaries  following,  to-wit:  begin- 
ning on  the  Ohio  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Miami,  on  a direct  line,  thence  north- 
wardly, the  same  distance,  from  the  same  Miami, 
until  it  shall  extend  twenty-five  miles  above  where 
Hamar’s  trace  first  crosses  the  said  Miami,  thence 
due  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  thence  southwardly, 
keeping  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  said 
Great  Miami,  to  the  Ohio,  thence  up  the  middle 
of  the  said  Ohio,  to  the  beginning;  that  for  every 
scalp,  having  the  right  ear  appendant , for  the  first 
ten  Indians  who  shall  be  killed,  within  the  time 
and  limits  aforesaid,  by  those  who  are  subscrib- 
ers to  the  said  articles,  shall,  whenever  collected, 
be  paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  dol- 
lars, and  for  every  scalp  of  the  like  number  of 
Indians,  having  the  right  ear  appendant,  who  shall 
be  killed,  within  the  time  and  limits  aforesaid,  by 
those  who  are  not  subscribers,  the  federal  troop 
excepted,  shall,  whenever  collected,  be  paid  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for  every  scalp, 
having  the  right  ear  appendant,  of  the  said  sec- 
ond ten  Indians  who  shall  be  killed  within  the 


time  and  limits  aforesaid,  by  those  who  are  not 
subscribers  to  the  said  articles,  except  before  ex- 
cepted, shall  whenever  collected,  be  paid  the  sum 
of  ninety-five  dollars. 

Cincinnati : 

Levi  Woodward, 

Darius  C.  Orcutt, 

James  Lyons. 

Columbia: 

Wm.  Brown. 

Ignatius  Ross, 

John  Reily, 

Committee. 

Of  the  signers  to  this  notice,  two  of 
them,  Darius  C.  Orcutt  and  John  Reily,  aft- 
erwards became  residents  of  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Orcutt  was  agent  for  Israel  Ludlow  to  lay 
out  lots  and  contract  with  persons  wishing 
to  purchase.  He  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  the  country.  He  was  a pack-horse 
master  with  St.  Clair’s  army,  and  was  on 
the  ground  on  the  day  of  the  disastrous  de- 
feat. He  was  one  of  the  second  couple  mar- 
ried in  the  Miami  country.  He  was  united 
at  Cincinnati  to  Miss  Sally  McHenry,  in 
1790.  (The  first  couple  married  were  Dan- 
iel Shoemaker  to  Miss  Elsie  Ross,  a few 
days  before).  Mr.  Orcutt  owned  lot  No. 
145  in  Hamilton,  on  which  he  built  a hewed 
log  house,  which  was  afterward  weather- 
boarded.  It  is  the  same  house  where  Wil- 
liam Murray  lived,  but  was  removed  fifty 
years  after,  in  consequence  of  the  works  of 
the  Hydraulic  Company  encroaching  on  the 
site.  Mr.  Orcutt  afterwards  lived  a long 
time  in  Rossville,  was  constable  of  St.  Clair 
township  many  years,  and  finally  died  in 
Rossville  in  indigent  circumstances. 

John  Reily  was  a pioneer  of  Butler 
county.  At  various  times  he  was  postmas- 
ter, sheriff  and  clerk  of  the  county,  besides 
holding  other  minor  positions.  The  Hamil- 
ton chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Revolution  have  named  their  chapter  in 
honor  of  him. 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  advertise- 
ment would  be  as  follows : Southern  boun- 

dary. Ohio  river ; eastern  boundary,  territory 
comprised  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Cler- 
mont county,  about  three-fourths  of  Warren 
county,  small  strip  of  Greene  county,  about 
two  miles  wide  extending  northward  almost 
full  length  of  county  ; northern  boundary, 
Montgomery  county,  of  which  about  one- 
half  of  it  was  in  the  territory  including  the 
present  city  of  Dayton ; western  boundary, 
part  of  Montgomery  county,  very  small  part 
of  Preble  county,  southeast  corner  Butler 
county  and  Hamilton  county. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  all  of  Butler  county 
east  of  the  Miami  was  included  and  most 
all  of  the  western  part  including  the  follow- 
ing towns  and  villages:  Oxford,  Somer- 

ville, Darrtown,  Collinsville,  Bunker  Hill, 
Reily  and  Philanthropy.  The  western  line 
was  thus  drawn  in  Butler  county  between 
Oxford  and  College  Corner  and  parallel  to 
the  Miami. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
above  boundaries  was  fixing  the  direction 
given  in  the  advertisement  of  “above  where 
Hamar’s  trace  first  crosses  the  said 
Miami."  From  the  history  of  Warren 
county,  however,  “Hamar’s  trace”  was 
fixed  as  lying  between  Lebanon  and  Caesar’s 
creek.  The  road  or  “trace”  was  the  route 
pursued  by  General  Josiah  Hamar  in  1790 
in  going  from  Fort  Washington  to  Old 
Chillicothe. 

Pretty  good  scalping  territory — was  it 
not!  What  wouldn’t  Simon  Kenton  and 
Uncle  Jason,  of  “Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,” 
have  given  to  have  known  of  the  above  ad- 
vertisement ? 

7 


This  hunting  ground  of  Indian  scalps 
included  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the 
parts  of  six  counties. 


DANGERS  OF  EARLY  TRAVEL, 
itv  stki-iirn  i».  coni:. 

Illustrative  of  the  danger  and  difficulties 
which  attended  travel  in  this  part  of  the 
country  in  the  closing  days  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  and  when  the  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness  were  opening  the  way  for  civili- 
zation over  the  vast  plains,  through  the  un- 
broken forests  and*  along  the  majestic  riv- 
ers, the  following  is  of  much  interest.  It  is 
reproduced  as  it  appeared  in  volume  I of 
“The  Centinel  of  the  Northwest  Territory,” 
of  date  November  16,  1793,  the  Centinel, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  somewhat  primitive 
orthography  of  that  day,  being  the  first  pa- 
per published  in  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory : 

OHIO  PACKET  BOATS. 

Two  boats  for  the  present  will  set  out  from 
Cincinnati  for  Pittsburg,  and  return  to  Cincinnati 
in  the  following  manner,  viz: 

First  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  this  morning, 
Saturday,  November  16.  1793,  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
return  to  Cincinnati  so  as  to  be  ready  to  sail  again 
in  four  weeks  from  this  date. 

Second  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  on  Satur- 
day, November  30,  1793,  and  return  to  Cincinnati 
in  four  weeks  as  above. 

And  so  regularly  each  boat  performing  the 
voyage  to  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  once 
in  every  four  weeks. 

Two  boats,  in  addition  to  the  above,  will 
shortly  be  completed  and  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  boat  of  the  four  will  set  out 
weekly  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  and  return 
in  like  manner. 

The  proprietor  of  these  boats  having  maturely 
considered  the  many  inconveniences  and  dangers 
incident  to  the  common  method  hitherto  adopted 
of  navigating  the  Ohio,  and  being  influenced  by 
a love  of  philanthropy,  and  desire  of  being  service- 
able to  the  public,  has  taken  great  pains  to  ren- 
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der  the  accommodations  on  board  the  boatd  as 
agreeable  and  convenient  as  they  could  possibly 
be  made. 

No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the 
enemy  as  every  person  on  board  will  be  under 
cover,  made  proof  against  rifle  or  musket  balls, 
and  convenient  port  holes  for  firing  out  of.  Each 
of  the  boats  are  armed  with  fixed  pieces  carrying 
a pound  ball;  also  a number  of  good  muskets  and 
amply  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition, 
strongly  manned  with  choice  hands  and  masters 
of  approved  knowledge. 

A separate  cabin  from  that  designed  for  the 
men  is  partitioned  off  in  each  boat  for  accommo- 
dating ladies  on  their  passage.  Conveniences  are 
constructed  on  board  each  boat,  so  as  to  render 
landing  unnecessary,  as  it  might,  at  times,  be  at- 
tended with  danger. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  maintaining  order 
on  board  and  for  the  good  management  of  the 
boats  and  tables,  accurately  calculated  for  the 
rates  of  freightage,  for  passengers  and  carriage  of 
letters  to  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  also 
a table  of  the  exact  time  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture to  and  from  the  different  places  on  the 
Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  may  be 
seen  on  board  each  boat,  and  at  the  printing  office 
in  Cincinnati.  Passengers  will  be  supplied  with 
provisions  and  liquors  of  all  kinds,  of  the  first 
quality,  at  the  most  reasonable  rates  possible. 
Persons  desirous  of  working  their  passage,  will 
be  admitted  on  finding  themselves,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  order  and  directions  from  the 
master  of  the  boats,  as  the  rest  of  the  working 
hands  of  the  boat’s  crew. 

An  office  of  insurance  will  be  kept  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Limestone  and  Pittsburg  where  persons 
desirous  of  having  their  property  insured  may 
apply.  The  rates  of  insurance  will  be  moderate. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  at  the  insurance 
office,  or  to  the  master  on  board.  Jacob  Myers. 

Cincinnati.  November  16,  1793. 


FORT  DUNLAP ITS  ATTACK  BY  INDIANS  IN 

T79T- 

HY  STKI’HKX  I).  CONK. 

Scarcely  ten  miles  below  Hamilton  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miami  river,  a little  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago. 
there  occurred  an  incident  of  our  pioneer 


annals  that  on  account  of  its  local  character 
may  be  of  interest  to  recount  here. 
We  speak  of  the  Indian  attack  upon 
Dunlap's  Station,  later  called  Fort  Dunlap, 
afterwards  Colerain,  located  upon  the  east 
bank  of  the  Miami,  just  below  the  iron 
bridge  crossing  that  river  on  the  Colerain 
turnpike  at  Venice.  It  was  a stirring  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Miami  valley.  It  oc- 
curred on  the  9th.  Toth  and  nth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1791. 

Dunlap's  Station  was  a military  block 
house,  erected' for  the  protection  of  the  set- 
tlement of  pioneers  who  went  out  from  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Washington  to  clear  and 
settle  the  lands  along  the  Big  Miami.  It 
was  the  custom  for  those  whose  lands  were 
in  the  same  neighborhood  to  unite,  as  one 
party  or  family. 

Judge  Burnet  says : ‘‘Each  party  erected 
a strong  block  house,  near  to  which  their 
cabins  were  put  up,  and  the  whole  was  en- 
closed by  strong  log  pickets.  This  being 
done  they  commenced  clearing  their  lands 
and  preparing  for  planting  their  crops.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  while  diet  were  at  work,  one 
person  was  placed  as  sentinel  to  warn  them 
of  their  approaching  danger.  At  sunset 
they  retired  to  the  block  house  and  their 
cabins,  taking  everything  of  value  within 
the  pickets.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week, 
till  their  improvements  were  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  support  their  families.  During 
this  time  they  depended  for  subsistence  on 
wild  game  obtained  at  some  hazard,  more 
than  on  the  scant  supplies  which  they  were 
able  to  procure  frorq  the  settlements  on  the 
river.” 

In  a short  time  these  stations  gave  pro- 
tection and  food  to  a large  number  of  desti- 
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tute  families.  After  they  were  established 
the  Indians  became  less  annoying  to  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Ohio,  as  part  of  their  time 
was  employed  in  watching  the  stations. 
They  viewed  these  stations  with  great  jeal- 
ousy, as  they  had  the  appearance  of  perma- 
nent military  establishments  intended  to  re- 
tain possession  of  the  country.  In  that  they 
were  correct,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  the  Indians  wanted  either  the 
skill  or  the  means  to  demolish  them.” 

Just  such  an  establishment  was  Dunlap’s 
Station.  The  fort  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Big  Miami,  and  was  picketed  on  the 
three  sides,  while  the  fourth  was  protected 
by  the  deep  water  of  the  stream.  A small 
detachment  of  United  States  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  oc- 
cupied the  fort.  It  consisted  of  a corporal 
and  eleven  men,  beside  the  commandant. 
Their  names  were  Taylor,  Neef,  O’Neal, 
O’Leary.  Lincoln,  Grant,  Strong.  Sowers, 
Murphy,  Abel.  McVicar  and  Wiseman. 
There  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort 
Horn,  McDonald,  Barrott  and  Barket,  with 
their  families,  and  on  the  south  side.  White 
with  his  family,  and  McDonald,  whose  fam- 
ily was  not  at  the  station ; all  of  whom  were 
busy  at  their  clearings  during  the  day,  but 
sought  shelter  in  the  fort  in  the  evening. 

The  Indians  numbered  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty 'and  their  leader  was  a rene- 
gade white  man,  infamously  notorious  as 
Simon  Girty.  There  was  present  also  a 
Shawnee  chief  of  portly  form,  who  was 
called  Blue  Jacket,  who  after  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  talked  with  our  informant  of  the 
incidents  of  the  event,  and  wTho  settled  at, 
and  it  is  believed  died  at  Fort  Wavne. 

On  the  night  of  January  7,  1791,  a sur- 
veying  party  consisting  of  Sloan,  Hunt,  Cun- 


ningham and  Wallace,  who  were  on  an  ex- 
ploring tour,  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Big  Miami.  On  the  8th  (Saturday), 
after  roasting  and  eating  some  venison,  they 
set  out  to  explore  and  survey  the  Miami  bot- 
toms opposite  to,  but  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  the  fort.  After  having  gone  about  sev- 
enty yards  from  camp,  the  Indian  scouts 
fired  a volley  of  eight  or  ten  guns  from  their 
rear.  Cunningham  fell  dead;  Hunt’s  horse 
threw7  him,  and  he  was  made  prisoner  be- 
fore he  could  recover ; Sloan  was  shot 
through  the  body,  but  sat  on  his  horse  and 
made  off  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him, 
the  loose  horse  (Hunt’s)  following  him. 
Two  Indians  pursued  him  about  a mile  and 
a half,  during  which  they  shot  at  the  pur- 
sued (Wallace)  twice,  but  without  effect. 
At  the  moment  they  fired  the  first  shot,  he 
tripped  and  fell;  they  exulted  over  him  by 
hallowing  wou-ouh;  supposing  they  had 
gained  their  object — they  would  have  got  a 
first-rate  rifle  and  scalp.  He,  however,  over- 
took Sloan  holding  Hunt’s  horse,  mounted 
him,  and  they  made  their  way  up  the  river 
and  crossed  over.  Sloan  now  complained  of 
faintness  from  his  wound;  he  was  told  to 
thrust  his  shirt  in  the  bullet  holes.  They 
left  the  river  and  directed  their  course  for 
Fort  Washington.  On  traveling  about  six 
miles,  they  fell  into  the  trace  from  Dunlap’s 
Station  to  Fort  Washington.  Here  they 
held  a council ; the  result  was  to  go  to  the 
station  and  inform  the  inhabitants  to  be  on 
their  guard.  They  reached  the  station  about 
sunset.  This  night  it  rained,  froze,  and 
snow^  fell  from  four  to  five  inches  deep.  It 
was  not  apprehended  that  the  Indians  wrere 
infesting  the  station  in  such  numbers;  it 
was  supposed  that  the  party  had  been  fallen 
upon  by  a few  stragglers  only  upon  a pred- 
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atory  excursion,  and  on  the  9th  (Sunday) 
Wallace,  with  five  or  six  of  the  garrison, 
crossed  over  to  the  bottoms  and  buried  the 
dead  body  of  Cunningham,  without  molesta- 
tion, or  seeing  any  evidence  that  there  was 
a large  hostile  body  in  their  neighborhood. 

It  was  owing  only  to  a lucky  chance  of 
vigilance,  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Kings- 
bury himself  that  the  fort  was  not  taken  by 
complete  surprise.  With  soldier-like  gener- 
osity he  had  yielded  his  quarters  to  the 
wounded  Sloan,  and  on  Sunday  night  he 
occupied  himself  by  entertaining  with  lively 
stories  and  jocose  anecdotes  his  small  com- 
mand, who  were  willing  to  forego  their 
wonted  repose  and  share  in  the  forced  vigi- 
lance of  their  commander.  They  had,  how- 
ever, retired  to  bed.  The  sentinels,  to  be 
sure,  were  duly  posted,  but  it  was  appre- 
hended that  they  had  fallen  into  the  arms  of 
the  dreamy  god,  since  the  alarm  which  it 
was  theirs  to  give  was  first  given  by  the 
commandant  himself.  He.  towards  the 
dawn  of  Monday  morning,  indicated  his  res- 
olution to  the  company,  which  had  kept 
awake  during  the  night  in  the  block  house, 
his  purpose  of  seeking  somewhere  a place  of 
repose.  Leaving  the  block  house  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  space  of  less  than  five  min- 
utes, he  gave  the  alarm  by  clapping  his 
hands  and  crying,  “Indians!  Indians!’’ 

It  indicates  the  security  in  which  the 
garrison  was,  and  how  little  they  expected 
an  attack,  that  all  but  the  sentinels  and  the 
commandant  were  in  bed.  The  alarm  was 
received  with  incredulity,  yet  each  man 
sprang  to  arms.  It  was  found  now,  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  morning,  that  the  small  stock- 
ade was  infested  by  a large  body  of  savages, 
supposed  at  the  time  to  number  over  five 
hundred.  That  number  at  least  they 


claimed  in  the  parley  which  succeeded.  The 
prisoner  (Abner  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey),  who 
had  been  taken  on  Saturday  was  put  forth 
as  an  interpreter,  Girty,  probably  with  some 
remnant  of  shame,  not  choosing  to  show 
himself.  The  surrender  of  the  garrison  was 
demanded — the  terms  promised  were  so 
equivocal  that  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  like 
General  Taylor  on  a subsequent  similar  occa- 
sion, was  compelled  to  decline,  as  respect- 
fully as  he  could,  compliance  with  the  im- 
perious demand.  The  parley  between 
Kingsbury,  leaning  over  the  pickets,  and  the 
prisoner  Hunt,  pinioned  without  and  held 
by  Girty,  who  was  lying  concealed  behind 
a tree,  lasted  about  an  hour.  This  passed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  fort.  Meanwhile  the 
soldiers  on  the  west  side,  as  often  as  a savage 
would  peep  from  the  shelter  of  a dead  log 
or  tree,  would  crack  at  him  with  their  mus- 
kets, and  some  undoubtedly  were  killed,  for 
the  remains  of  two  were  afterward  discov- 
ered, while  others  were  removed  and  buried 
by  their  savage  associates.  Girty,  through 
his  interpreter,  complained,  “What  sort  of 
a treaty  is  this,  where  you  keep  up  a constant 
fire  pending  the  parley?”  The  commandant 
turned  around,  and,  with  a soldierly  oath, 
threatened  instant  death  to  the  next  one 
that  fired  a musket,  but  took  care  to  add, 
sotto  voce,  “Kill  the  rascals,  if  you  can!” 
The  end  of  the  parley  was  succeeded  by 
incessant  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  as- 
sailants, which  lasted  over  two  hours,  when 
they  retired  to  recruit,  threatening  to  return 
in  the  evening  to  carry  all  by  storm.  The 
garrison  was  illy  provided  with  ammunition, 
having  only  twenty-four  rounds  of  cart- 
ridges per  man,  and  no  ordnance ; none  was 
therefore  to  be  wasted;  though  the  women, 
to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  cast 
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their  pewter  plates  and  spoons  into  bullets. 
The  enemy  renewed  the  attack  in  the  after- 
noon with  musketry,  and  also  by  bows  and 
arrows,  firing  brands  within  the  stockade 
with  the  hope  of  firing  the  fort.  The  volleys 
were  continued  during  the  evening,  inter- 
rupted by  moments  of  parley  through  the 
prisoner  Hunt,  who  earnestly  begged  on  his 
own  behalf  the  surrender  of  the  garrison, 
because  he  was  threatened  with  a death  of 
horribly  lingering  torture.  About  midnight 
they  retired  to  execute  the  threat.  The  pris- 
oner was  nearly  stripped  naked,  laid  upon 
his  back  upon  the  ground,  and  pinioned  by 
his  wrists  and  ankles,  his  arms  and  legs  out- 
stretched in  a most  painful  manner.  They 
then  built  a fire  upon  his  naked  abdomen. 
His  groans  were  distinctly  heard  by  the  gar- 
rison during  the  remainder  of  that  sad 
night,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  till 
about  daybreak,  they  finally  ceased. 

When  morning  dawned  the  Indians  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  and  continued  their  fir- 
ing for  a half  hour  or  more.  It  was  a crisis 
which  tried  the  souls  of  the  little  garrison, 
as  well  as  their  valiant  commander.  The 
fort  was  completely  infested  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  attack  most  violent.  They  began 
the  fight  like  they  were  certain  of  victory, 
and  the  garrison,  while  bravely  repelling  the 
attacks,  considered  itself  in  extreme  danger. 
The  Indians,  however,  finally  despairing  of 
success,  and  apprehensive  of  reinforcements 
arriving,  abandoned  the  enterprise  and  with- 
drew. 

The  fort  was  entirely  of  wood,  consisting 
of  a few  block  houses  and  cabins,  with  a line 
of  pickets,  and  was  particularly  exposed  to 
the  assaults,  as  the  cabins,  contrary  to  the 
usual  and  proper  plan,  presented  the  low 
edges  of  their  roofs  outside,  some  of  them 


being  so  low  that  it  is  stated  a dog  which 
had  been  shut  out  of  the  station  leaped  from 
a stump  outside  onto  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
cabins.  During  the  siege  the  most  active 
efforts  of  the  assailants  were  directed  to  set- 
ting the  roofs  of  the  buildings  on  fire,  both 
by  fire-arrows  and  by  carrying  brands  of 
fire.  One  Indian  ran  with  a burning  brand 
to  a building  which  he  had  nearly  reached 
when  a volley  stretched  him  lifeless.  When 
the  Indians  retreated,  as  their  tracks  showed, 
they  filed  off,  right  and  left  from  the  fort. 

The  little  garrison,  though  but  a hand- 
ful compared  with  their  assailants,  displayed 
great  bravery,  in  some  instances  amounting 
to  rashness.  During  the  firing  they  fre- 
quently exposed  their  persons  above  the  tops 
of  the  pickets,  mocking  the  savages  and  dar- 
ing them  to  come  on.  Women,  as  well  as 
men,  used  every  expedient  in  their  power 
to  provoke  and  irritate  the  enemy.  They 
exhibited  the  caps  of  the  soldiers  above  the 
pickets,  as  a mark  to  be  shot  at.  Their  ap- 
parent confidence  in  their  security,  when 
subjected  to  the  gravest  danger,  may  have 
had  the  tendency  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
abandon  the  siege  as  soon  as  they  did. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  how  word  was  re- 
ceived at  Fort  Washington  of  the  attack. 
One  account,  that  given  by  Judge  Burnett, 
states  that  John  S.  Wallace,  who  had  made 
his  escape  from  the  Indians  on  the  8th,  was 
still  in  the  fort.  It  is  said  that  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night  during  the  attack  of  the  Indians 
he  made  an  effort  to  pass  through  the  Indian 
lines  and  go  to  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  reinforcements  from  General 
Harmar,  at  Fort  Washington,  but  finding 
the  Indians  encompassing  him  on  every  side, 
he  was  obliged  to  return.  Fortunately  the 
night  happened  to  be  very  dark,  and  at  three 
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in  the  morning  Wallace,  accompanied  by  a 
soldier  named  William  Wiseman,  got  into  a 
canoe  on  the  side  of  the  fort  next  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  silently  paddled  across 
and  landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  from 
whence  they  took  to  the  bushes,  and  made 
their  way  down  the  river  and  took  the 
woods  for  Cincinnati.  When  about  five  or 
six  miles  out  from  that  place  they  met  a 
party  of  soldiers,  under  Gen.  John  S.  Gano, 
from  Columbia,  and  returned  with  them  to 
the  station. 

Another  account  states  that  Lieutenant 
Kingsbury  ehdeavored  to  induce  several  old 
veterans,  by  the  promise  of  a reward,  to  go 
to  Fort  Washington  to  give  the  alarm  and 
bring  relief,  but  in  vain.  This  was  over- 
heard by  a young  stripling  of  eighteen  years, 
who  had  been  relieved  just  then  from  duty 
outside  all  night,  but  who  was  allowed  t^ie 
relief  of  watching  through  a' port-hole  af 
crafty  warrior  who,  behind  a tree,  was  en- 
deavoring by  several  tricks  to  draw  his  fire 
and  allow  him  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  commandant's  declaration  that  he  could 
' induce  no  one  to  go,  surprised  him,  and  he 
volunteered  to  go  provided  the  officer  would 
parade  the  garrison  in  front  of  the  block 
house  and  let  them  see  him  across  the  river. 
It  is  related  that  this  was  done,  and  in  broad 
daylight  (ten  o'clock  A.  M.)  amid  the  vol- 
leys of  musketry  of  the  Indian  assailants,  the 
young  man,  alone  in  the  canoe,  succeeded 
in  setting  himself  across  the  river,  and,  re- 
gaining the  opposite  bank,  he  took  his  course 
with  all  speed  down  the  stream,  and  after 
stripping  off  and  making  two  attempts  to 
wade,  in  vain,  concluded  he  must  make  the 
best  way  to  North  Bend— but  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  further  he 
fortunately  discovered  the  fording  place. 


which  he  was  enabled  to  pass  without  find- 
ing it  more  than  knee-deep.  About  three 
o’clock  P.  M.  he  reported  himself  to  General 
Harmer,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, with  the  news  of  the  critical  state  of 
things  at  Dunlap's  Station. 

It  is  related  that  General  Harmer  dis- 
patched a message  to  Columbia,  for  re-en- 
forcements, which  arrived  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton that  evening,  or  the  next  morning.  A 
force  of  about  fifty  regulars  and  militia  were 
dispatched  on  Wednesday  morning,  under 
the  commahd  of  Colonel  Strong,  which, 
guided  by  William  Wiseman  (for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  young  hero),  reached  the 
infested  post  soon  after  noon.  The  Indians, 
aware  of  the  force  advancing  against  them, 
speedily  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  up 
the  river,  the  last  raft  crossing  the  stream  as 
Colonel  Strong  came  in  sight.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  pursue  them  without  the 
means  of  crossing  the  river,  he  returned 
to  Cincinnati. 

These  accounts  are  probably  both  colored 
in  the  interest  of  the  two  men,  Wallace  and 
Wiseman.  One  seeks  to  make  Wallace  the 
hero,  hut  mentions  Wiseman  as  accompany- 
ing him  on,  the  journey.  The  other  gives 
Wiseman  all  the  credit,  and  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Wallace.  Perhaps  the  most  accurate 
account  is  that  related  by  Thomas  Irwin, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  But- 
ler county,  having  settled  near  Blue  Ball, 
and  for  fourteen  years  represented  Butler 
county  in  the  Ohio  legislature.  At  the  time 
of  the  attack  on  Fort  Dunlap  Mr.  Irwin,  who 
then  lived  in  Cincinnati,  states  that  a hunter 
by  the  name  of  Cox,  afterward  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  lands  in  Union  township. 
Butler  county,  happened  to  be  out  hunting 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dunlap’s  Station, 
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and  hearing  the  firing  of  the  guns  suspected 
the  cause  and  went  to  Cincinnati  and  in- 
formed the  commandant  at  Columbia  and 
Fort  Washington.  A volunteer  force  of 
thirty-eight  men,  of  whom  Irwin  was  one, 
turned  out  immediately.  The  same  number 
of  men  were  taken  from  the  regulars,  the 
whole  being  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Truman;  and  about  twenty  volun- 
teers from  Columbia,  under  command  of 
Captain  Gano,  started  before  daylight  the 
next  morning  for  Dunlap’s  Station,  all  on 
horseback,  for  the  relief  of  the  place. 

John  Reily,  afterwards  clerk  of  the 
court  of  Butler  colmty,  and  Patrick  Moore, 
who  also  settled  in  Butler  county,  were  in 
the  party,  and  both  rode  white  horses,  and 
proceeded  a short  distance  in  advance,  as  a 
picket  guard,  or  spies,  to  give  notice  if  the 
enemy  should  appear.  Samuel  Davis,  after- 
ward a resident  of  Wayne  township,  Butler 
county,  was  also  one  of  the  volunteers  from 
Cincinnati  on  that  occasion.  When  the 
party  bad  proceeded  about  six  miles,  they 
met  Wallace  and  Wiseman  on  their  way  to 
Fort  Washington,  to  tell  the  news  of  the  at- 
tack. Finding  that  the  news  had  preceded 
them,  they  turned  alxnit  and  accompanied 
the  relief  party  to  the  station.  About  ten 
o clock  the  party  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  which  overlooks  the  plain  on  which 
Dunlap  s Station  was  situated,  when  it  was 
discovered  the  Indians  had  abandoned  the 
siege  and  gone.  On  arriving  at  the  fort,  it 
was  found  that  the  garrison,  though  in  im- 
minent danger,  had  • sustained  but  little  in- 
jury. On  the  first  fire,  the  Indians  fired  into 
a building  where  the  hand  mill  was  kept,  be- 
tween the  logs  which  had  not  been  chunked, 
by  which  they  killed  one  man  and  wounded 
another.  The  body  of  Abner  Hunt  was 
found  near  the  station  shockingly  mangled, 


— his  brains  beaten  out,  two  war  clubs  laid 
across  his  breast,  and  a blazihg  firebrand 
placed  in  his  bowels. 

Dunlap’s  Station  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned on  account  of  its  exposed  danger  to 
the  excursions  of  the  savage  foe.  Both  the 
settlers  and  military  left  it,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  attack  which  we  have  been  describing 
the  Indians  had  destroyed  the  accumulations 
of  the  preceding  season,  and  a scene  of  wild 
ruin  and  desolation  was  spread  around.  The 
houses  of  many,  besides  those  whose  names 
we  have  given,  who  had  provided  dwellings 
which  they  purposed  to  occupy  in  the  spring, 
shared  in  the  common  conflagration  and 
ruin,  and  the  panic  for  a while  retarded  the 
settlement  of  a locality  now  among  the  most 
flourishing  and  peaceful  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 


FOUNDING  OF  FORT  HAMILTON. 

I1Y  UK.  WII.I.IAM  C.  Mll.U'U. 

W hen  the  white  man  first  cast  his  eye  on 
this  locality,  it  was  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests and  inhabited  by  the  Shawnee  and  Mi- 
ami tribes  of  the  red  men.  La  Salle,  in  1660, 
first  explored  this  region.  In  1750  Christo- 
pher Gist  and  George  Croghan.  explorers, 
left  Fort  Duquesne.  now  Pittsburg,  crossed 
the  country  to  the  Maumee,  to  the  village  of 
the  Ottawas,  held  a council  with  the  chiefs 
and  secured  their  friendship  and  proceeded 
south  to  the  village  of  the  Piquas,  and 
secured  their  friendship.  They  then 
separated,  Croghan  going  to  the  Scioto,  and 
Gist  passed  down  the  Miami  and  then  up  the 
Ohio  to  Pittsburg.  In  1780,  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  Colonel  Bird,  with  a detach- 
ment of  six  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  left  Canada, 
passed  up  the  Maumee,  over  to  Laramie 
creek,  thence  to  the  Miami,  down  the  same, 
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passed  over  the  site  of  what  eleven  years 
later  was  Fort  Hamilton,  all  the  way  a wil- 
derness, to  the  Ohio,  up  the  Ohio  to  the 
Licking,  reduced  several  American  frontier 
stations,  and  returned  by  the  same  route 
with  prisoners  and  plunder. 

Peace  with  England  being  declared 
in  1783,  and  congress  having  provided 
land  bounties  to  every  soldier  or  his 
family,  if  slain  by  the  enemy.  General 
Putnam  at  once  sent  in  a memorial 
to  General  Washington  for  a num- 
ber of  such  claims.  He  approved  them,  but 
owing  to  conflicting  claims  of  the  various 
original  states  to  Ohio  territory,  nothing  was 
done  until  1780,  when  congress  acquired  the 
title  to  all  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  a noted  geographer, 
was  appointed  surveyor  general,  to  proceed 
at  once. 

The  Indians,  although  ceding  the  terri- 
tory, were  bitterly  oppsed  to  its  survey  and 
settlement,  and  became  so  hostile  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  until  the  spring  of  1786, 
when  rnilitary  aid  was  secured  from  General 
Harmar,  and  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
savages  were  somewhat  abated,  and  work 
again  begun  in  1787.  John  Cleves  Symmes 
in  the  meantime  contracted  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  one  million  acres  of  land  lying 
between  the  two  Miamis.  On  the  15th  of 
May,  1788,  the  contract  was  closed,  and 
Tudge  Symmes  at  once  appointed  Israel 
Ludlow  to  survey  it.  Harassed  by  the  Indi- 
ans, the  occupation  was  all  but  pleasant. 

From  this  time  on  a continuous  flow  of 
adventurous  immigrants,  coming  down  the 
Ohio  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  settled  in  these 
wilds,  feut  so  hazardous  did  this  become, 
owing  to  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Indi- 
ans, often  successful  and  inflicting  terrible 


barbarities  against  the  early  settlers,  that 
on  April  18.  1790,  General  Harmar,  with 
three  hundred  and  ten  Kentucky  volunteers, 
marched  to  the  Ohio,  and  again  for  the  time 
secured  safe  navigation.  Fort  Washington 
in  the  meantime  being  established,  an  army 
of  fourteen  hundred  men  was  organized  in 
the  fall  and  marched  against  the  Indians. 

They,  however,  were  defeated  in  two 
successive  encounters  and  lost  over  three 
hundred  men.  The  frontiers  became  alarmed 
and  panic-stricken.  In  1791  congress  or- 
dered an  army  of  three  thousand  men.  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  commander,  for  the  protection 
of  the  pioneers.  On  September  8th  he  left 
Fort  Washington  with  twenty-three  hun- 
dred men,  with  Gen.  Richard  Butler  second 
in  command.  Colonel  Darke  leading  the 
advance.  On  the  17th  they  reached  a point 
twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Washington, 
latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  twenty-six  min- 
utes, and  longitude  seven  degrees  twenty- 
nine  minutes.  Here  they  halted  and  erected 
the  first  chain  of  forts  and  named  it  Fort 
Hamilton.  The  circuit  of  the  fort  was  about 
one  thousand  feet,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  which  a trench  was  dug  three  feet  deep 
to  set  the  pickets  in,  of  which  it  required 
about  two  thousand  to  inclose  it.  The  trees 
were  tall  and  straight,  and  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  To  secure  this 
particular  size  they  were  compelled  to  go 
over  considerable  space  of  woodland.  When 
found,  they  were  felled,  cleared  of  their 
branches  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
twenty  feet.  They  were  then  carried  or 
dragged  by  oxen  to  the  ground,  but  the 
woods  being  so  thick  and  incumbered  by  un- 
derbrush, they  found  the  former  to  be  the 
most  expeditious  method.  Thus  the  labor 
of  building  the  fort  was  entirely  done  by  the 
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FORT  HAMILTON. 

( From  a painting  by  George  W.  White.) 
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men.  These  logs  were  then  butted,  that 
they  might  be  placed  firm  and  upright  in 
the  trench,  with  ax  or  saw.  Some  hewing 
was  necessary  for  some  trees  not  perfectly 
straight,  and  when  stood  upright  their  sides 
had  to  be  made  to  come  together.  A thin 
piece  of  timber  called  a ribbon  was  run 
around  it  all,  near  the  top  of  the  pickets,  to 
which  every  one  was  pinned  with  a strong 
pin.  The  earth  was  returned  to  the  trenches 
and  well  packed,  to  keep  the  pickets  firm. 
On  the  outside,  about  three  feet  distant,  a 
trench  was  dug  to  carry  off  the  water  and 
prevent  the  removal  of  pickets  by  rain. 

About  two  thousand  pickets  were  set 
upon  the  inside,  one  between  every  two  of 
the  others.  The  work  was  then  enclosed. 
The  fort  was  built  on  the  first  bank  east  of 
the  Miami  river. 

But  there  was  another  bank  where  the 
courthouse  now  stands,  and  used  by  the 
garrison  for  a graveyard;  that  was  much 
higher,  within  point  blank  shot,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  make  the  pickets  on  the 
landside  higher,  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  seeing  into  the  area  of  the  fort. 
There  were  four  bastions  or  block  houses 
erected,  one  on  the  river  front  and  three  on 
the  landside.  In  the  one  at  the  southeast 
corner,  and  the  one  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner a platform  was  set,  made  of  trunks  of 
trees,  and  a cannon  placed  in  each.  They 
were  thus  enabled  to  cover  the  land  on  the 
east  and  command  the  fort  on  the  west. 
Blanks  were  sawed  for  the  platforms  and 
the  gate  which  opened  to  the  fort.  The  fort 
was  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Ross  and 
Court  streets. 

A barracks  was  built  in  like  manner  for 
°ne  hundred  men,  a guard  room,  two  store 
houses  for  provisions  and  a magazine,  and 


all  this  was  done  in  two  weeks.  It  was 
named  Fort  Hamilton,  in  honor  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  was  then  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  Washington’s  cabinet. 

General  St.  Clair’s  army  being  defeated 
on  November  4th,  near  Greenville,  Darke 
county,  they  retreated  to  Fort  Hamilton, 
with  a loss  of  over  six  hundred  men,  includ- 
ing General  Butler  and  Colonel  Darke  and 
a number  of  women,  wives  of  officers,  who 
accompanied  the  army  and  dared  to  suffer 
the  hardships  of  this  perilous  campaign. 
Captain  Armstrong  had  been  left  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  most  of  the 
fortifications  and  interior  buildings  were 
erected  under  his  superintendency,  and  the 
wounded  were  here  provided  for  until  thev 
could  reach  their  homes.  A portion  of  the 
garrison  was  sent  out  at  once  to  hunt  and 
assist  the  wounded  who  were  unable  to  reach 
the  fort.  General  St.  Clair,  feeling  the  odium 
resting  upon  him,  resigned  January'  8,  1792, 
although  congress,  upon  investigation,  had 
relieved  him  of  any  blame.  General  Wil- 
kison  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  General  Wilkin- 
son, with  two  hundred  regulars  and  two 
companies  of  militia,  left  Fort  Washington 
for  the  battlefield  to  bury  the  dead  and  re- 
cover what  he  could  of  artillery,  tenting  and 
supplies.  John  Reilv  was  one  of  these,  so 
also  William  Henry  Harrison,  then  an  en 
sign  in  the  regular  army  and  later  President 
of  the  United  States. 

They  arrived  at  Fort  Hamilton  next  day, 
crossed  the  river  at  this  point,  and  followed 
the  trace  road  cut  through  the  forest  by  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair’s  army,  evidences  of  which 
can  vet  be  seen. 

They  returned  on  February  5th,  having 
recovered  seventy-eight  bodies  and  one  piece 
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of  artillery.  General  Wilkinson  ordered  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  to  have  another  flatboat 
built  with  utmost  despatch,  to  facilitate 
transportation  of  men  and  horses  across  the 
river.  On  the  15th  of  March  he  was  here 
again,  but  left  next  day  to  establish  an  inter- 
mediate fort  between  Fort  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson.  This  became  a matter  of  ex- 
treme necessity  in  order  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance for  the  men,  who,  upon  swift  horses, 
carried  dispatches  from  one  fort  to  another, 
and  known  as  the  “express.”  The  express 
was  always  considered  a matter  of  great 
peril  and  many  a gallant  soldier  lost  his  life 
serving  in  that  way. 

Fort  Hamilton  at  this  time  was  in  a per- 
fect state  of  defense.  On  the  17th  of  March 
they  began  the  digging  of  a well,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  situated  on  Water  street, 
about  fifty  feet  south  of  High,  and  for  years 
known  as  Sohn’s  well. 

At  this  well  often  appeared  General  St. 
Clair,  General  Wayne,  General  Wilkinson, 
and  Lieutenant  William  H.  Harrison,  later 
General  Harrison.  On  the  19th  of  March 
General  Wilkinson  sent  word  to  Captain 
Armstrong  that  he  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a fort  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Fort 
Hamilton  and  named  it  Fort  St.  Clair.  He 
furthermore  ordered  Captain  Armstrong 
that  when  Captain  Elliott  came  up  the  river 
with  supplies  of  provisions  for  Fort  St. 
Clair,  to  detail  a sergeant  and  twelve  men  to 
meet  him  at  Dunlap  Station  and  act  as  an 
escort.  He  was  also  instructed  to  build 
houses  for  one  thousand  barrels  of  provis- 
ions for  the  fort. 

On  the  26th  of  April  Captain  Armstrong 
informed  General  Wilkinson  that  the  enemy 
was  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  and  again, 
on  May  ist.  that  James  McDonald,  whom 


he  had  sent  to  Fort  Washington  with  de- 
spatches a week  ago,  had  not  returned  and 
he  feared  that  he  had  been  captured  or  killed 
by  the  Indians.  On  the  6th  an  escort  from 
Fort  Washington,  with  provisions  consisting 
of  a drove  of  bullocks,  arrived  at  the  fort 
destined  for  Fort  St.  Clair.  Indians  were 
again  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  for 
several  days.  Captain  Armstrong  detached 
Lieutenant  Gaines  with  twenty  men  five 
miles  on  the  road  to  Fort  St.  Clair  with  di- 
rection to  re-cross  Four-Mile,  then  Joseph 
creek,  and  form  an  ambuscade  until  the 
party  with  provisions  had  passed. 

Express  ( Sergeant  Brooks)  arrived  on 
the  9th  from  Fort  St.  Clair.  He  reported 
seeing  an  Indian  a half  mile  north  and  upon 
the  Indian  discovering  him  he  gave  a yell 
and  four  others  appeared.  A raft,  on  which 
three  or  four  might  have  crossed  the  river, 
floated  by  the  fort  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  horse  on  which  McDonald  was  sent  on 
the  23d  of  April,  returned  without  its  rider 
to  this  post:  the  rider,  therefore,  must  have 
been  slain  by  the  Indians.  On  May  nth 
two  experienced  woodmen.  Reason  Bailey 
and  Joseph  Shepherd,  were  added  to  this 
post  and  two  to  each  of  the  other  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitering  and  scouting.  An 
order  was  also  issued  by  General  Wilkinson, 
awarding  twenty  dollars  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a deserter  and  if  found  making  for 
the  enemy,  he  is  to  be  shot  and  his  head 
brought  in  and  set  on  a post  on  parade  day. 

June  28th  Genera]  Wilkinson  visited  the 
fort  again.  The  garrison  were  fearing  an  at- 
tack any  day  by  the  Indians.  On  the  27th 
of  July  Captain  Peters,  with  his  company 
and  six  wagons,  arrived  as  reinforcements. 
The  savages  were  becoming  bolder  and 
bolder  as  the  days  passed,  and  the  hardy 
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frontiersmen  fled  in  terror  to  the  fort.  On 
the  15th  of  November  a soldier  was -fired 
upon  at  this  post  and  an  attempt  made  to 
steal  the  cattle  by  removing  some  pickets. 
In  December  Captain  Armstrong  resigned 
his  command  of  Fort  Hamilton  and  Major 
Michael  Rudolph  succeeded  him.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  10th,  with  three  companies  of 
light  dragoons,  one  of  riflemen  and  one  of  in- 
fantry reinforcements  to  the  post. 

Hie  depredations  of  the  Indians  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent.  A general 
alarm  seized  the  pioneers,  whose  exposed  sit- 
uation was  inviting  conflagration,  massacre 
and  untold  cruelties  at  the  hand  of  the  re- 
vengeful savages.  Scarcely  a week  passed 
but  what  the  incendiary  blazing  faggot,  the 
deadly  rifle,  the  murderous  tomahawk,  had 
been  wielded  by  the  stealthy,  unpitying,  vin- 
dictive savage. 

Ihe  government,  however,  took  prompt 
action  and  proceeded  to  inaugurate  vigorous 
and  effective  measures,  looking  to  the  early, 
adequate  and  permanent  support  and  secu- 
rity of  the  frontier.  President  Washington 
appointed  General  Wayne  as  commander-in- 
chief, and  ordered  him  to  raise  an  army  of 
five  thousand  men  to  the  end  that  everlast- 
ing tranquility  might  be  established  in  the 
Miami  country. 

General  Wayne  began  recruiting  at  once, 
December,  1792.  April  20,  1793,  he  moved 
his  legion  from  winter  quarters  to  Fort 
Washington  and  in  a few  days  visited  Fort 
Hamilton,  having  heard  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  seven  deserters  of  Rudolph’s  com- 
mand, and,  although  General  Wavne  was 
considered  a most  stern  and  arbitrary  officer, 
he  was  so  displeased  with  Major  Rudolph’s 
cruelty  that  he  gave  him  the  choice  of  re- 
signing or  being  cashiered.  He  resigned 
and  left  for  his  home  in  Virginia. 


The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
desertion  of  seven  of  Rudolph’s  soldiers  was 
most  distressing.  Smarting  under  Ru- 
dolph’s cruelty,  they  deserted  early  in  March 
of  this  year.  They  were  captured  near  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  whence  they  had  gone  in 
a canoe,  and  returned  to  Fort  Hamilton. 
Major  Rudolph  sentenced  two  to  be  put  in 
irons,  .two  to  run  a gauntlet  and  three  to  be 
hanged,  namely  Bliss,  Brown  and  Galla- 
gher. They  lie  buried  in  the  southwest  end 
of  the  fort  where  the  gallows  stood  and  near 
where  the  United  Presbyterian  church  now 
stands.  The  depredation  of  the  Indians  con- 
tinued unabated.  In  June  of  this  year  A. 
W.  Prior,  business  partner  of  John  Reily, 
in  company  with  two  others,  set  out  on  a 
trip  to  convey  provisions  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington to  Fort  Hamilton.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  at  Pleasant  run,  six  miles  be- 
low the  fort.  The  Indians  fired  on  them, 
killed  Prior,  the  other  two  making  their  es- 
cape to  Fort  Hamilton. 

They  charged  upon  the  Indians  and  made 
them  retreat,  but  lost  eight  men.  October 
15th.  Lieutenant  Lowry,  with  ninety  men, 
was  attacked  by  a party  of  Indians  and  de- 
feated, with  a loss  of  fifteen  men  and  sev- 
enty horses,  carried  away.  Late  in  Decem- 
ber an  express  on  his  way  to  Fort  Hamilton 
from  Fort  Washington  was  waylaid  near 
Symmes  Comer.  The  Indian  was  concealed 
behind  a forked  oak,  near  the  ministerial 
corner! 

In  the  spring  of  1794  Colonel  Robert 
Elliott,  contractor  for  supplies  to  the  United 
States  army,  on  his  way  to  Fort  Hamilton 
was  waylaid  and  killed  near  the  county  tine 
at  the  Big  Hill.  The  servant  made  his  es- 
cape, riding  at  full  speed,  Elliott’s  horse  fol- 
lowing, arriving  at  Fort  Hamilton  safe. 

The  Colonel  wore  a wig  and  the  Indian, 
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in  his  haste  to  scalp  him,  tore  it  off,  t 
utter  astonishment.  The  next  day  a party 
left  Fort  Hamilton  with  a coffin  and  the  ser- 
vant with  him  to  the  scene,  and  secured  E 1- 
ott’s  bodv.  After  traveling  a mile  or  so 
they  were  again  attacked,  the  servant  killed. 

2 ",  ethers  »eh.  The  Indian,  broke 
open  the  coffin,  thereupon  the  soldiers  ral- 
lied, retook  the  body  and  proceeded  on 
their  iournev.  Early  in  July,  1794,  a 
soldier  was  despatched  to  Fort  Jefferson  as 
an  express  from  this  post.  He  was  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  near  Two-Mile,  not  far 
from  Delorac’s  house,  where  Blum  s shop  is 
now  located.  Although  in  sight  of  the  fort, 
’thev  knew  nothing  of  it  until  informed  by 
Col.  Matthew  Huston,  who  the  previous 
night  lodged  in  the  camp  nine  miles  above 
and  came  to  the  fort  next  morning.  He 
said'  “The  Indians  were  concealed  on  the 
side  of  the  road  in  a bush  and  sprang  upon 
their  victim  as  he  passed.”  Early  in  No- 
vember following  an  escort  of  dragoons, 
who  were  guarding  a party  taking  provi- 
sions from  Fort  Washington  to  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, were  attacked  at  the  Big  Hill  at  Pleas- 
ant run,  eight  men  were  killed,  and  a num- 
ber wounded.  The  Indians  burned  the  corn 
and  carried  away  the  horses. 

Several  days  later  the  Indians  killed  and 
scalped  two  pack  horsemen  near  Bloody  Run 
on  their  way  to  Fort  Hamilton,  two  of  the 
wagoners  escaping.  On  December  8th  pack 
horsemen  on  their  way  from  Fort  Hamilton 
to  Fort  St.  Clair  encamped  for  the  night  near 
Seven-Mile  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek. 
Early  next  morning  they  were  fired  upon  by 
the  Indians.  Seven  were  killed  and  one  es- 
caped to  Fort  Hamilton.  A party  of  sol- 
diers went  next  day  to  bury  the  dead. 

General  Wayne,  in  July,  1792,  visited 


Fort  Hamilton  and  had  an  addition  built  to 
the  fort  on  the  north  side.  Artificers  shops 
and  stalls  for  horses  of  the  dragoons  were 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  addition  and 

barracks  for  the  men. 

On  the  8th  of  September  General 

Wavne.  with  his  army,  left  Fort  Washing- 
ton and  marched  to  Fort  Hamilton.  Octo- 
ber 7th  General  Wayne  took  up  his  line  of 
march  to  the  north,  leaving  Major  John  Cass 
in  charge  of  Fort  Hamilton,  He  took  a f- 
ferent route  from  what  General  St  Uair 
did  in  order  to  take  the  Indians  off  their 
guard,  and  crossed  the  Miami  at  what  is 

now  known  as  Old  river. 

The  river  having  changed  its  course  dur- 
ing the  flood  of  1805.  he  arrived  at  the  St 
Clair  battlefield  December  25th.  erected 
a fort  and  named  it  Fort  Recovery.  General 
Wavne,  during  the  winter,  tried  to  treat  or 
peace  with  the  Indians,  but  they,  having  been 
promised  British  aid,  were  defiant.  e ia 
sent  Christian  Miller,  who  had  been  natur- 
alized bv  the  Shawnees,  as  a messenger  o 
peace,  but  the  olive  branch  was  rejected. 
He  therefore  made  arrangements  for  ti 
final  blow.  O11  the  20th  of  August.  1794- 
the  decisive  blow  was  struck,  known  as 
Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.”  The  Indians 
were  commanded  by  Blue  Jacket,  the  Shaw- 
nee chief.  The  charge  of  Mad  Anthony  s 
troop,  with  their  glistening  bayonets,  was 

complete.  The  Indians  fled  in  dismay,  me 

Canadians  and  English  were  their  allies,  and 
the  woods  were  full  of  them,  dead  and 

wounded.  , 

General  Wayne’s  loss  was  thirty-three 
killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  General 
conflagration  and  devastation  of  the  n ian 
village  marked  the  track  of  the  return  of  the 
victorious  army.  They  arrived  at  o 
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Hamilton  October  18th,  the  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers preceding  them  several  days.  The 
major  part  entered  winter  quarters  at  Fort 
Greenville.  The  year  1795  came  with  fair 
prospects  that  the  white- winged  messenger 
of  peace  would  hereafter  hover  over  the  Mi- 
ami valley. 

Major  Jonathan  Cass  was  still  com- 
mander of  Fort  Hamilton.  Judge  Symmes 
and  his  associate.  Jonathan  Dayton,  had  re- 
ceived his  patent  for  248.540  acres  of  land, 
and  Israel  Ludlow  had  surveyed  it.  Darious 
F.  Orcutt,  a soldier  of  St.  Clair's  and 
Wayne's  army,  who  shortly  before  married 
Sal  lie  McHenry,  the  second  marriage  at  this 
post,  erected  the  first  log  cabin  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  fort  at  the  north  end.  It 
stood  there  and  was  inhabited  as  late  as 
1865. 

Jonathan  Dayton  sold  to  Israel  Ludlow 
the  site  and  surroundings  of  Fort  Hamilton, 
who  thereupon  appointed  D.  C.  Orcutt  to  lay 
out  a contract  with  purchasers.  Among 
these  were  John  Greer,  Isaac  Wiles,  Benja- 
min Randolph  and  John  Torrence.  In’ June 
W ayne's  volunteer  army  was  disbanded  and 
* mite  a number  of  officers  and  men  came  to 
Fort  Hamilton  for  their  permanent  abode. 
Numbers  purchased  lots  and  began  to  build. 
John  Torrence  built  a house  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  fort,  which  still  stands, 
and  opened  a tavern,  the  hotel  of  that  day. 

August  3d  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  the  United  States,  represented  bv 
General  Wayne,  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  In- 
dians. represented  by  their  respective  chiefs. 
John  Sutherland,  who  had  been  a pack  horse- 
man in  St.  Clair  and  Wayne’s  campaign,  set- 
tled here  in  the  spring  and  opened  a store 
just  beyond  the  north  end  of  the  fort  in  the 
house  where  Mrs.  Belle  McNeely  now  lives. 


General  Wayne  ordered  Fort  Hamilton 
to  be  vacated  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  The 
public  property  and  stores  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion and  the  fort  abandoned. 

Archibald  Tolbert  built  the  first  log  cabin 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Miami  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Park  avenue  and  B street  and  estab- 
lished a ferry,  and  a few  years  later  Isaac 
Falconer,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Cyrus  Fal- 
coner, erected  a building  and  opened  the  first 
public  house. 

The  two-story  house  built  by  General 
Wilkison  for  the  accommodation  of  the  offi- 
cers, together  with  the  stables  just  north, 
were  sold  to  William  McClellan,  who  opened 
a tavern  in  it,  and  at  the  organization  of  the 
county  it  was  used  as  a clerk’s  office,  office 
of  the  common  pleas  and  supreme  judges, 
treasurer,  coroner,  surveyor  and  postoffice. 
The  clerk’s  desk  used  in  this  building  was 
later  purchased  by  Jesse  Corwin  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  Dr.  Miller.  John  Reily  was 
the  first  postmaster.  It  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  picked  men  of  the  town,  the  head- 
quarters where  the  best  society  spent  their 
evenings  and  leisure  hours. 

The  court  was  held  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  fort,  formerly  used  as  a mess 
room  and  occupied  as  such  until  1810.  The 
following  year  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Wallace 
opened  a school  in  the  building,  and  also 
organized  a Presbyterian  church. 

All  the  buildings  of  the  fort  were  con- 
structed of  sound  hickory  logs,  with  the 
bark  peeled  off,  except  the  magazine,  a build- 
ing about  fifteen  feet  square,  constructed  of 
heavy  logs,  hewed  square  and  laid  close  to- 
gether, having  a hipped  roof  and  a blue  ball 
on  top.  In  1803  the  magazine  was  con- 
verted into  a jail.  The  door  was  of  heavy 
two-inch  oak  plank  and  driven  f/ill  of  spikes 
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and  nails;  with  a hole  in  the  center  in  the 
shape  of  a half  moon  for  the  admission  of 
light,  air  and  food  for  the  occupants.  It 
was  fastened  with  an  iron  hasp  and  padlock 
on  the  outside. 

The  old  soldiers  of  St.  Clair  and  Wayne, 
residents  of  Hamilton  and  vicinity,  formed 
themselves  into  military  companies.  When- 
ever there  were  any  prisoners  in  the  jail  a 
detachment  of  ten  or  twelve  of  one  of  these 
companies  would  be  employed  by  the  county 
commissioners  to  guard  the  prison.  John 
Wingate  was  captain  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies, James  Blackburn  another,  and  John 
Gray  another.  April  8th  Captain  Gray  was 
paid  fourteen  dollars  for  himself  and  ten 
privates  of  his  company  for  guarding  the 
jail  in  January.  On  June  ioth  Captain  Win- 
gate received  twenty-seven  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  himself  and  company,  and 


Captain  Blackburn  received  six  dollars  and 
eightv-five  cents  for  the  same  for  his  com- 
pany. In  later  years  this  building  was  used 
as  a school  house. 

One  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  Mrs. 
Jane  Skinner,  is  still  with  us.  The  building 
stood  near  where  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  now  stands,  but  was  later  moved 
farther  south  on  a line  with  Water  street, 
upon  ground  sold  by  Israel  Ludlow  to  John 
Greer  in  1796,  and  has  passed  down  to  us 
in  the  following  succession : In  1823,  John 
Greer  to  C.  K.  Smith;  in  1836,  C.  K.  Smith 
to  Peter  Jacobs,  Sr. ; in  1883,  Fred  Jacobs, 
administrator  of  Peter  Jacobs,  Sr.,  to 
Thomas  Millikin;  1901,  administrator  of 
Thomas  Millikin  to  O.  M.  Bake,  whose  pa- 
triotic nature  prompted  him  to  present  the 
building  to  the  John  Reily  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROGRESS  AND  DEVELOPMENT.— PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  PROPERTIES. 


the  first  COl’RT  houses. 

The  first  terms  of  court  held  in  Butler 
county  were  at  the  house  of  John  Torrence, 
who  kept  tavern  at  the  corner  of  Dayton 
and  Water  streets,  in  Hamilton.  This  old 
house  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  occupied 
as  a boarding  house  and  saloon.  It  has  the 
distinction  of  having  been  utilized  as  the 
first  court  house  within  the  county  of  Butler. 
Here,  on  Tuesday.  July  12.  1803.  the  first 
term  of  court  of  common  pleas  of  Butler 
county  commenced,  and  on  October  n,  the 
same  year,  the  first  term  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Butler  count)'  was  held.  There- 
after the  sessions  of  the  courts  were  held  in 
one  of  the  old  buildings  of  tbe  garrison, 
which  had  been  erected  for  a store  room, 
or  mess-room,  for  tbe  officers  of  tbe  army. 
It  stood  near  the  old  market  house  on  what 
is  now  called  High  street,  near  the  east  end 
of  the  High  and  Main  street  bridge. 
It  was  a frame  building,  about  forty  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide,  one  story  high  and 
roughly  weather  boarded,  without  either  fill- 
mg  in  or  plastering.  It  was  set  upon  blocks, 


three  feet  high  from  the  ground,  affording 
underneath  an  admirable  shelter  for  the  hogs 
and  sheep  of  the  village,  an  opportunity  not 
neglected  by  these  animals.  The  judges’  seat 
was  a rough  platform  of  unplaned  boards, 
erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  house,  a long 
table,  similar  to  a carpenter’s  work  bench  in 
front,  at  which  the  bar  was  accommodated 
with  benches  for  seats.  The  remaining 
space  was  occupied  by  suitors,  witnesses  and 
spectators.  In  this  building  tbe  sittings  of 
the  courts  were  held  until  1810,  when 
a stone  building,  designed  for  a jail, 
was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  public 
square,  and  the  upper  portion  of  this  was 
finished  and  appropriated  for  a court  house, 
and  the  courts  were  held  here  from  1810  un- 
til* 1817,  when  the  court  house,  torn  away 
in  1884  to  make  way  for  the  present  build- 
ing, was  erected. 

BUTLKR  county's  FIRST  JAIL. 

The  court  at  the  July  term  in  1803  as~ 
signed  the  building  which  had  been  occu- 
pied bv  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  a 
magazine,  for  a county  jail.  This  building 
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ot_  j was  purchased  from 
is  still  in  existence.  and  P Q M Bake, 
the  late  Thomas  ^ ional  Bank, 

cashier  of  the  Reily 

and  presented  by  ^^erican  Revo- 

Chapter.  Daughters  of  he  A«  lot  at 

lutiou.  and  « now  oca  ^ bndge.  It 

the  foot  of  Htb  ^ south  at1gle  of  the 

originally  stood  h ^ ^ United 

garrison  plat,  . ft  was  a 

Presbyterian  church  nem  tawU  made 

building  >W  twelve  * ,ln,  Ui<l  dose  to- 

brsc  ^^2'^  cJing  of  i^' 

p"1"’  " t together  the  same  as  the 

hTs  Se  roof  was  hipped  on  all  foot 
sides,  tne  ro  center,  and 

sides,  coming  to  a pom  ball  o{ 

this  was  surmounted  with  • k 

wood-  The  door  was  of 

plank,  doubled,  an  ''  ^ q{  the  door 

spikes  or  nails.  In  t of  a half 

was  an  aperture,  in  . . d air.  and 

moon,  for  the  ^’^"^eo  provisions 

,arge  enough  to  admit  a p!ate  ot^ 

rr^^a^aspand^ 

Such  was  the  place  then  converted  into  a 

tttsrJia: 

hte,l  it  was.  of  course,  very  insecure  and  es- 
capes were  almost  as  frequent  as  commi 

mell\  case  of  this  kind  occurs  to  recollec- 
tion  Tn  the  vear  1808  two  persons  were 
confined  in  this  jail,  one  of  them  named 
Henry  Wason,  a wild,  drinking  Irishman, 
who  had  been  committed  for  some  disorderly 
conduct  or  trivial  breach  of  the  P^  Ha^ 
ing  by  some  means  procured  a stone,  he 
commenced  beating  against  *e  door  and 
finallv.  putting  bis  arm  out  the  bole  in 
door.’  beat  off  the  padlock  and  came  out, 
leaving  the  other  prisoner  chained  to  the 


floor.  He  went 

which  was  a few  ro  bet- 

**>°h^t^^^tefwho 

*"  "or  he  rvas  determined  not  to 

-as  in  jail,  for  he  and  he 


was  in  jail,  for  ne  ’>  and  he 

stav  any  longer  in  such  cornea  y, 

accordingly  went  to  bis  borne ^ No 

notice  was  taken  o 1S  ^ ^ used 

This  old  the  b- 

» the  stone  jail  on  the 

s;;,r.ide  2 P»»c  ««• « 

'"t**.  office  was  hep.  .P  » «*£ 
hottse.  standing  without  t e ™ , 

e, , o.  the  fort,  which  ^“  soml  trader 
sutler’s  shop  or  store  ho  . 
attached  to  the  garnso  . h United 

66.  a few  rods  south  »<  f It  was 

Presbyterian  church  now stories 
about  twenty  feet  by  eig  ’ \n 

high,  with  a porch  in  front,  on  the  ^ 1 
this  building  the  offices  of  'h'  ’ „ 

court  of  common  pleas.  **  ’ » ahe  »p 

r"«  i"a”U<f«ar.er.  where 
society  met  to  spend  leisure  hours 

r TnVm  Reily  s dwelling 
to  the  south  room  of  John  Ke  y ^ 

house,  where  it  remained  until  the 

ces  were  built,  in  the  public  square. 

vear  1821. 

the  second  jail. 

On  the  ,8th  day  of  July.  .803.  soon  after 
the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Butte 
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was  established  at  Hamilton,  a subscription 
paper  was  drawn  up  and  put  in  circulation, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  county  to  erect 
public  buildings.  It  was  numerously  sub- 
scribed by  citizens  of  the  county,  and  others 
having  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  Subscriptions  were  received  in 
“money,  whiskey  or  grain,  stone,  lime,  brick, 
timber,  mechanical  work,  labor  and  haul- 
ing.” 

The  paper  circulated  reads  as  follows : 


Be  it  known  by  these  presents,  that  we,  the 
subscribers,  do  each  and  severally  and  separately 
firmly  bind  and  obligate  ourselves  or  heirs  and 
assigns,  to  the  county  of  Butler,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  the  different  sums  annexed  to  each  and 
every  name  in  the  particular  articles  herein  de- 
scribed, viz:  money,  stone,  brick,  lime,  lumber, 
mechanical  work,  labor,  hauling,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,— 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  only  use  of  said  county 
to  erect  public  buildings,  and  such  other  purposes 
as  the  commonwealth  of  said  county  may  deem 
necessary.  The  same  sums  subscribed  shall  be 
recoverable  at  law  by  the  trustees  appointed  for 
that  and  other  public  purposes  in  said  county, 
providing  that  the  seat  of  justice  of  said  county 
be  appointed  and  established  in  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  in  said  county  of  Butler— otherwise  to 
be  void  and  of  no  effect  In  witness  whereof  we, 
the  subscribers,  have  severally  and  separately 
set  our  names  with  the  sums  annexed  thereto,  this 
eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  three. 

The  sums  subscribed  are  to  be  considered  in 
dollars: 


John  Torrence,  $50;  Frederick  Fisher,  $5C 
Charles  Bruce,  $50;  Jonah  Enyart,  $10;  Thoms 
McCullough,  $50;  Joe  McCullough,  $5;  S.  Lin 
135;  Zopkan  Bell,  $5;  Paul  Bony,  $50;  Timoth 
oodruff,  $10;  James  Lyon,  $20;  Benjamin  I 
Randolph,  $51;  David  Line,  $15;  John  Vinnedg 
»30;  Andrew  Christy,  $20;  William  Long,  $5 
rice  Virgin,  $5;  Samuel  Gregory,  $2;  Joh 
Weyeney,  $1;  John  Wingate,  $20;  Celadon  Syn 
mes,  $50;  Daniel  Conner,  $20;  Azarias  Thorn,  $25 
Joseph  Walker,  $20;  Henry  Watts,  $6;  Isaac  Star 
*y’  125;  Abraham  Barlow,  $4;  Henry  Wason,  $20 
Isaac  Wiles,  $25;  John  Moffett  *7  Barney  M< 
iron.  $15;  Jacob  Lewis,  $10;  William  Scott,  $10 


John  Gordon,  $60;  James  Dunn,  $20;  Samuel 
Brant  $2;  Gilbert  McCrea,  $5;  William  Mahan, 
$5;  Thomas  Alston,  $6;  John  Dunn,  4;  James 
Watson,  $10;  Samuel  Walker,  $10;  James  McGuire, 
$2;  Jacob  Scott,  $3;  Robert  Johnston,  $2;  Wallis 
Alston,  $2;  John  Crum,  $2;  John  Maxwell,  $2; 
James  Blackburn,  $25;  John  McDaniel,  $5;  Joseph 
Urmston,  $5;  Francis  H.  Gaines,  $3;  Samuel 
Ewing,  $3;  Joseph  Holloway,  $5;  Abner  Wilson, 
$4;  Thomas  Baxter,  $6;  John  M.  Crane,  $10; 
George  Marian,  $15;  James  Clark,  $10;  Richard 
McCain,  $10;  Samuel  Alexander,  $10;  William  Mc- 
Kinstry,  $10;  Edward  Harlow,  $10;  James  Cum- 
mins, $10;  David  Cummins,  $10;  Thomas  O’Brian, 
$5;  John  Doty,  $10;  Philip  Round,  $1;  Jacob 
Rowan,  $5;  Joseph  Botten,  $4;  William  Legg,  $2; 
James  Murphy,  $1;  Joseph  Peak,  $2;  Henry 
Thompson,  $5;  D.  W.  Nutt  $10;  John  Smith,  $5; 
William  Herbert,  $6;  Miles  Whitmore,  $5;  James 
Hamilton,  $5;  Tobias  Talbott,  $3;  John  Dixon, 
$1.50;  William  Symmes,  $30;  Joseph  McMaken, 
$7;  John  McMaken,  $2;  Isaac  Seward,  $1;  Samuel 
Seward,  $10;  George  Van  Ness,  $5;  George 
Bronnheard,  $2;  David  Davis,  $3;  William 
Smith,  $6;  John  Reed,  $1;  James  Seward, 
$15;  Hezekiah  Bradbury,  $26;  Robert  No- 
ble, $3;  Sutherland  E.  Brown,  $50;  Jonathan  Pitt- 
man, $5;  Philip  Hoyle,  $3;  Jeremiah  Murfey,  $1; 
Joseph  Hennery,  $10;  William  Ruffen,  $10;  James 
Patterson,  $20;  David  E.  Wade,  $5.  Cash,  $355; 
timber,  $124;  mechanical  work,  $114;  labor,  $216; 
hauling,  $123;  whiskey,  $69;  grain,  $241.50;  total, 
$1,242.50. 

In  October,  1804,  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  appointed  Benjamin  F.  Randolph 
and  Celadon  Symmes  to  make  collections 
on  the  subscriptions  obtained.  However,  it 
was  long  before  they  were  all  collected; 
some  of  them  remained  unpaid  as  late  as 
the  year  1815.  On  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1805,  Ezekiel  Ball,  Matthew  Richard- 
son and  Solomon  Line,  commissioners  of 
Butler  county,  made  a contract  with  John 
Torrence  and  John  Wingate  to  furnish  the 
materials  and  build  a jail  for  the  county  of 
Butler,  on  the  south  side  of  the  public 
square.  The  building  was  to  be  of  stone, 
thirty- three  feet  by  twenty,  two  stories 
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high,  and  to  be  erected  and  inclosed  by  the 
ist  day  of  September,  1806,  for  the  price 
or  sum  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  contractors  erected  and  inclosed 
the  building  according  to  their  contract,  by 
the  fall  of  1806.  The  finishing  and  com- 
pleting the  interior  of  the  building,  and  se- 
curing and  adapting  it  in  a manner  requisite 
for  a jail,  was  not  included  in  the  contract, 
but  was  an  additional  expense,  and  required 
some  time  to  effect,  so  that  it  was  not  ready 
for  the  reception  of  prisoners  until  Decem- 
ber. 1808. 

The  inside  walls  of  the  prison  were  lined 
with  logs  about  a foot  square,  laid  close  to- 
gether, on  which  was  a lining  of  two-inch 
oak  plank,  well  secured  with  iron  spikes.  The 
floor  and  ceiling  were  of  hewed  logs,  placed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sides,  so  that  the 
whole  was  very  secure  against  escapes.  The 
lower  story  was  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments, having  a cell  in  the  middle  for  a dun- 
geon. The  upper  story  was  divided  into  two 
rooms  for  debtors. 

On  the  2d  day  of  February,  1807,  ^ie 
commissioners  of  the  county  made  a con- 
tract with  William  Squier,  to  erect  a build- 
ing adjoining  the  jail  already  erected,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  jailor  and  his 
family ; the  building  to  be  of  stone,  thirty- 
three  feet  by  thirty,  and  two  stories  high, 
corresponding  with  the  width  and  length  of 
the  jail  then  erected.  Mr.  Squier  was  to 
furnish  all  the  materials,  and  have  the  build- 
ing entirely  completed,  according  to  the  plan 
laid  down,  by  the  ist  day  of  December,  1807, 
for  which  he  was  to  he  paid  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninetv  dollars. 
Mr.  Squier,  however,  not  prosecuting  the 
work  with  energy,  did  not  complete  the  job 
by  the  time  stipulated  in  his  contract.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  year  i8to  before 


the  building  was  entirely  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  jailor  and  his  family. 

The  remodeled  building  was  divided  by 
a hall  running  across  the  building  between 
the  prison  and  the  added  portion,  which 
was  divided  into  two  apartments  in  the 
lower  story  for  the  occupancy  of  the  jailor 
and  his  family. 

The  upper  story,  over  the  jailor’s  apart- 
ments. was  fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  sit- 
tings of  the  courts,  in  which  room  the  courts 
were  held  from  the  year  1810  until  the  year 
1817,  and  during  which  time  the  venerable 
Francis  Dunlavy  presided  as  judge. 

At  the  time  the  jail  and  the  jailor’s  house 
were  erected,  the  numerous  fine  stone  quar- 
ries now  known  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hamilton  had  not  been  discovered. 
Nearly  all  the  stone  then  attainable  were 
procured  from  the  bed  of  the  Miami  river, 
and  were  generally  of  small  size  and  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  mechanical  arts  of 
building  had  not  then  acquired  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  they  have  since  at- 
tained. and  the  whole  work  of  these 
buildings  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted without  a sufficient  regard  to  that 
strength  and  durability  necessary  to  render 
a building  designed  for  a prison  entirely  se- 
cure. During  the  time  it  was  occupied  as 
a jail  frequent  escapes  were  made,  by  means 
of  breaches  through  the  walls  where  the  fire- 
places were,  which  subjected  the  county, 
from  time  to  time,  to  very  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  jail  and  jailor’s  house,  together, 
which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  public 
square,  formed  a building  fifty  feet  long  by 
thirty-three  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  of 
rough  stone.  In  its  external  appearance  and 
internal  arrangement  it  presented  neither  a 
model  of  elegance  nor  convenience. 

On  the  1 5th  day  of  July.  1848.  the  com- 
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missioners  exposed  the  old  jail  and  jailor’s 
house,  with  all  the  materials,  as  they  stopd, 
for  sale  at  public  auction,  when  Robert  E. 
Duffield  became  the  purchaser,  at  the  price 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars ; and 
on  the  9th  day  of  August  following  the  old 
jail  was  abandoned,  and  the  jailor  and  his 
family  took  possession  of  the  present  jail. 

THE  PRESENT  JAIL. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1846,  the  commis- 
sioners of  Butler  county  made  a contract 
with  Alex.  P.  Miller  to  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials. and  erect  and  complete  the  present 
jail,  which  stands  on  a lot  immediately  south 
of  the  public  square,  for  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  dol- 
lars. It  is  a plain,  but  neat  and  substantial 
building,  fronting  fifty  feet  on  Basin  street, 
now  Court  street,  and  extending  back  eighty- 
four  feet.  It  is  built  of  very  solid  limestone ; 
the  front  of  the  building,  neatly  ait,  pre- 
sents a handsome  appearance.  The  build- 
ing when  first  erected  was  covered  with  a 
composition*  roof,  composed  of  first  a paper 
covering  laid  on  sheeting,  and  that  covered 
with  coal-tar,  sand  and  gravel.  The  front 
part  of  the  building  was  arranged  into 
apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  family;  under  these  apart- 
ments, in  the  basement  or  cellar,  were  built 
two  secure  cells,  prepared  as  lock-up  rooms, 
designed  for  the  temporary  confinement  of 
offenders,  committed  for  a short  time  for 
minor  offences.  In  the  second  story  were 
two  secure  rooms,  designed  for  the  confine- 
ment of  females,  or  other  persons  committed 
for  minor  crimes. 

The  back  part  of  the  building,  which 
constituted  the  main  prison,  in  which  the 
cells  were  placed,  is  a large  room,  forty-four 


feet  by  forty-six  in  the  clear,  and  thirty  feet 
high  to  the  ceiling.  The  windows  which  ad- 
mitted light  to  this  room  were  set  nineteen 
feet  above  the  stone  pavement  which 
formed  the  floor.  The  unusual  height 
of  these  windows  was  designed  to 
prevent  persons  on  the  outside  from 
having  any  intercourse  or  communica- 
tion with  the  prisoners  within.  The 
windows  were  securely  grated  with  iron 
grates  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  sash  of 
the  windows,  so  as  to  present  no  appear- 
ance of  a jail.  This  prison,  or  cell  room, 
was  approached  through  two  openings ; one 
through  the  sheriff’s  office,  the  other  from 
the  rear  of  the  building.  Each  opening  was 
secured  by  two  iron  doors— one  a tight  or 
closed  door,  the  other  grated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  fresh  air.  In  this  room 
were  ten  cells,  each  about  eight  feet  by  ten, 
and  six  and  one-half  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
The  piers  of  the  cells,  against  which  the 
doors  shut,  were  single  blocks  of  Dayton 
stone;  each  about  three  and  one-half  feet 
wide,  six  and  one-half  feet  high  and  twenty 
inches  thick.  The  sides  and  ceilings  were 
heavy  cast-iron  plates;  the  floor  large  and 
heavy  stone,  six  inches  thick,  placed  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  stone  masonry,  well  laid 
and  ground.  The  doors  were  grates,  made 
of  heavy  round  iron  bars.  Under  the  cells 
a large  cast-iron  pipe,  or  sewer,  was  laid, 
having  a considerable  inclination,  and  which 
connected  with  a vault  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. This  main  pipe  was  pierced  by  ten 
other  smaller  pipes,  communicating  with 
each  cell.  The  mattresses  or  beds  of  the 
prison  were  supported  by  light  lattice  work 
of  iron,  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  cells,  and 
constructed  so  as  to  turn  up  when  not  in 
use.  All  around  the  cells  was  an  area  or 
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space  about  twelve  feet  w.ide  betf^e"hi^ce 
cells  and  outer  wall,  which  is  two  feet  thick 
“ which  the  prisoners  took  their  exercise 

when  not  closely  confined. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  jail  re 
niained  the  same  as  described  above  until 
"8 when  its  sanitary  condition  became  so 
bad  that  the  state  board  of  chant.es  recom- 
mended extensive  alterations  and  ^ 
the  building.  At  a cost  of  a o 
thousand  dollars,  the  county  comm.ss.one 
caused  the  main  prison  departmenttobeie- 
modeled  and  refitted  with  a modern  stee 
jail  equipment,  which  furnishes  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  county  prisoners  in 
making  them  secure  from  escape  and  m 
- maintaining  them  under  the  most  healthful 
and  proper  conditions. 

At  this  time  a new  office  for  the  turnkey 
was  erected,  besides  other  extensive  repairs 
were  made  in  the  building.  Also  a new  an 
effective  heating  system  was  provided 

The  original  plan  of  the  jail  building 
embraced  a front  of  brick,  and  the  var  to 
be  of  plain  stone  work.  Through  the  earn- 
est petition  of  a number  of  citizens  of  the 
county,  the  commissioners  were  induced  to 
alter  the  plan,  and  substitute  a cut  stone 
front  and  sides,  as  presented,  which  of  course 
added  somewhat  to  the  cost,  and  vastly  to 
the  appearance  and  value  of  the  building. 
The  alteration  of  the  plan  it  is  said  somewhat 
delayed  the  execution  of  the  work;  but  in 
reality  it  was  an  advantage,  as  it  gave  the 
mortar  time  to  harden.  Now,  almost  fifty- 
eight  years  after  their  erection,  the  walls 
remain  solid;  not  a crack  appears  in  any  of 
them.  On  the  whole,  the  old  building,  with 
its  massive  walls  and  its  new  modem  equip- 
ment is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  Butler  county 


can  now  justly  make  cbm.  to  postmssins 
the  best,  up-to-date  jail  in  Ohio. 


the  second  court  house. 

On  November  20,  1813,  the  commission- 
ers of  the  county  contracted  with  Jo  n • 

Scott  to  furnish  all  the  materials  and  erec 
T„d  finish  a court  house,  according  to  a 
plan  that  had  been  drawn  and  agreed  upon 
to  be  completed  by  the  expiration  of  the 
year  1816.  for  the  sum  of  nine  thousand 
dollars.  He  entered  upon  the  execution 
the  work  immediately,  and  had  it  com- 
pleted bv  the  time  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

Cbuiiding  was  of  brick  erected  on  a ^on  . 

foundation.  It  was  fifty-four  feet  long  b> 
forty-four  feet  wide,  and  two  stones  h.g  • 

The  lower  story,  twenty  feet  high,  ua 
ted  up  for  the  court-room.  havin& 
iuLes'  seat  on  the  south.  The  mam  en- 

SS  was  by  » door  »»  .1* 
was  also  a door  on  the  east  and  another 
0„  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  * pri- 
vate door  on  the  south,  near  the  southwe^ 
corner,  to  communicate  with  the  ja.  ■ 
second  story  was  eighteen  feet  in  he  ^ 
divided  into  a hall  and  fou, r rooms  or  the 
accommodation  of  the  grand  and  pet  t 
ies  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  might 
be  required.  On  the  top  of  the  building, 
^center  ol  the  roof,  which  ».  h,pp=d 
„„  all  four  sides,  was  a cupola,  d 

with  an  iron  spire,  on  which  were  two  ! .ah. 
of  gilded  copper.  The  heig 
ground  to  the  uppermost  ball  was  one 

dred  and  ten  feet.  . 

The  contract  price  for  buildi  g 
court-house,  as  before  mentioned was  ^ 
thousand  dollars.  However,  on  the  appl 
tion  of  the  contractor,  who  allege. i £ 

had  lost  money  on  the  job,  the  egi 
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at  their  session  of  1817-18,  passed  a law 
authorizing  the  commissioners  of  Butler 
county  to  make  a further  allowance  to  the 
contractor  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, if,  in  their  judgment,  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  his  expenditures,  it 
should  appear  that  he  had  sustained  a loss 
on  the  contract.  The  commissioners,  on  an 
examination  of  the  account  of  his  expendi- 
tures in  erecting  the  building,  made  the  al- 
lowance authorized  by  law,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1818, 
they  paid  him  the  further  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  making  the  whole  cost  of  the 
court-house  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  sit- 
tings of  the  courts  were  transferred  from 
the  old  stone  building,  and  the  first  court 
was  held  in  the  new  court-house  at  the 
April  term.  1817. 

In  the  cupola  was  suspended  a fine-toned 
bell,  which  was  used  not  only  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  court,  but  on  other  public  occa- 
sions, and  tolled  at  the  funerals  of  promi- 
nent citizens.  It  was  also,  for  a number  of 
years,  rung  regularly  every  day  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
noon,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
by  a person  employed  for  that  purpose,  who 
was  regularly  paid  for  that  service  from  a 
fund  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town. 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  court 
house  being  considered  inconvenient  and  not 
well  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
court  and  those  in  attendance  on  that  tri- 
bunal, the  commissioners  of  the  county,  in 
the  year  1836,  resolved  to  make  an  alteration 
and  improvement  of  the  building,  and  for 
that  purpose  employed  William  H.  Bartlett, 
a carpenter  then  residing  in  Hamilton,  to  su- 
perintend and  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of 


the  alteration,  which  was  immediately  com- 
menced by  him,  and  completed  in  1837,  m 
the  manner  in  which  the  building  remained 
when  dismantled  and  torn  down.  The 
court-house,  as  remodeled  and  arranged, 
was  fifty-four  feet  in  length  from  north  to 
south  by  forty-four  feet  in  width  from  east 
to  west,  with  a portico  of  ten  feet  projection 
in  front  on  the  north,  with  four  columns  of 
brick,  plastered  with  hydraulic  cement.  The 
columns  were  of  the  Grecian-Ionic  order, 
thirty-two  feet  in  height,  supporting  a cor- 
nice and  pediment  of  the  same  order.  On 
the  north  end  of  the  building  was  erected 
a handsome  cupola,  surmounted  by  a figure 
of  Justice,  holding  a sword  and  balance. 
The  whole  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  figure  on  the  cupola  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  feet.  The  court-room  was 
in  the  second  story,  which  was  finished  in 
very  neat  and  elegant  style.  The  judges’ 
seat  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  court-room, 
with  a gallery  on  the  north.  The  lower 
story  was  divided  into  four  apartments. 
The  most  northern  one.  at  the  general  en- 
trance. was  occupied  as  an  ante-room,  in 
which  was  the  stairway  leading  to  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  court-room.  In  the  northwest 
corner  was  a room  occupied  as  a sheriff’s 
office.  The  remaining  southern  part  was 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  coro- 
ner and  for  grand  jury  rooms.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  new  modeling  and  alteration 
of  the  building  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Bartlett  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen 
dollars.  Some  remodeling  and  alteration 
was  done  about  1850. 

In  the  cupola  was  suspended  a fine-toned 
bell,  the  same  which  formerly  hung  in  the 
cupola  of  the  old  court-house.  Between 
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1830  and  1840  a fine  clock  was  purchased 
and  placed  in  the  cupola,  having  a face  on 
each  side  of  the  square,  pointing  out  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  striking  the  hours  on  a 
bell  as  they  pass.  The  clock  cost  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  was  paid  for  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  citizens  of  the 
place. 

the  present  court  house. 

The  legislature  of  Ohio,  through  the 
efforts  of  Senator  George  F.  Elliott,  hav- 
ing authorized  the  issuing  of  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a new  court  house,  and  the 
arrangements  for  erecting  the  new  building 
having  been  completed,  steps  were  taken 
for  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  old  budd- 
ing. The  common  pleas  court  at  Hamilton 
adjourned  Saturday,  June  6,  1885.  The 
work  of  tearing  down  the  court-house  com- 
menced shortly  thereafter  and  this  promi- 
nent land-mark,  so  familiar  to  all,  disap- 
peared. The  bar  of  Butler  county,  1885, 
namely : Thomas  Millikin,  Thomas  Moore, 
General  Ferd  Van  Derveer,  Hon.  H.  L. 
Morey,  Isaac  Robertson,  Houston  James, 
Allen  Andrews,  S.  Z.  Gard,  Israel  Williams, 
Aaron  Wesco,  P.  W.  Smith,  J.  C.  McKemy, 
Nelson  Williams,  Robert  N.  Shotts,  Philip 
G.  Berry,  C.  J.  Smith,  J.  F.  Neilan,  A1  V. 
Schaffer,  Dan  McClung,  B.  F.  Thomas, 
Charles  S.  Haines,  W.  C.  Shepherd,  W.  H. 
Todhunter,  Ben  W.  Baker,  Edgar  A.  Bel- 
den,  L.  D.  Doty,  Elwood  Morey,  Hon. 
James  E.  Neal,  W.  H.  Harr,  P.  C.  Conklin 
and  Stephen  Crane,— met  on  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon before  Judge  Hume  adjourned 
court,  and  during  a short  recess  indulged  in 
several  suggestive  addresses,  which  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  immense  audi- 
ence. 


Thursday,  October  29,  1895,  tie  c0™ 
stone  of  the  new  court-house  was  laid  The 
parade  formed  at  2:30,  but  owing  to  the 
muddy  streets  and  bad  weather  it  was  cut 
short  It  was  about  two  squares  ong,  an 
three  brass  bands  furnished  music  or  the 
occasion.  It  was  a highly  creditable  pro- 
cession but  the  carriages  were  unable  t 
join  it  and  simply  assembled  on  High  street 
The  procession  arriving  at  the  stan  , er 
on  the  corner  of  High  and  Second  streets^ 
Colonel  James  E.  Neal  allied  the  assembly 

to  order  and  Rev.  E.  Simpson  offered  a 
short  prayer,  after  which  Hon.  • • 

rey  read  the  list  of  articles  placed  «n  the 

cooper  box,  as  follows: 

P A copy  of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer. 
Cincinnati  Commercial  G.aettc : one  copy  of 
the  Daily  News,  of  Hamilton, 

County  Democrat,  Hamilton  Telegrap  , 
Daily  Herald,  Hamilton  Observer,  Nationa 
Zeitung.  Watchman,  Middletown  Si^d 
and  the  Journal,  one  copy  of  ^°XJ°. 
Citizen,  a copy  of  the  law  authorizing  its 

construction,  roster  of  county  commissmn- 
ers  and  building  committee  architect 
contractors,  plans  and  specifications  of  * 
building,  copy  of  court  house  bond,  pho 
graphs  of  former  court-house  and  cou  y 
officials,  photograph  of  the  old  cour  - 
and  suspension  bridge,  presented  by  Etf 
Potter,  roster  of  circuit  and  common  pleas 
court,  roster  of  Butler  county  bar  and  cou  ty 

officials,  copy  of  invitations  , ssued,  ad*es 

of  Thomas  Millikin,  Esquire,  address 
Colonel  George  F.  Elliott,  roster  of  nation^ 
state,  county  and  city  officers,  Hamilton  c ty 
directory,  biennial  reports  of  Hamilton  pu 
lie  schools,  history  of  Butler  coun  y,  P. 
of  laws  passed  by  the  first  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  the  Holy  Bible,  Catholic  di 
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rectory  of  the  United  States,  sketch  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  church  of  Hamilton;  also 
of  Church  of  Christ,  United  Presbyterian, 
Reformed,  German  Methodist,  St.  John’s 
Evangelical.  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Universalist ; record  of  Patriotic  Sons 
of  America;  First  and  Second  National 
bank  notes  of  five  dollars;  specimens  of 
United  States  coin;  by-laws  and  roster  of 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  17,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  of  Hamilton ; roster  of  Com- 
pany B.  Seventh  Regiment,  Ohio  National 
Guard ; catalogue  of  Long  & Allstatter  Com- 
pany; catalogue  of  the  Bentel  & Margedant 
Company,  copies  of  the  by-laws  and  consti- 
tution of  Hanselmann  and  Miami  Com- 
manderies,  Knights  Templar. 

The  box  was  then  sealed  by  Conrad 
Moebus,  and  deposited  in  the  corner  stone 
by  Hon.  H.  L.  Morey  at  precisely  2 : 53  P. 
M.  The  stone  covering  the  box,  and  weigh- 
ing two  tons,  was  then  lowered  into  position, 
resting  solidly  at  exactly  three  and  a half 
minutes  before  three. 

The  grand  officers  who  conducted  the 
ceremonies  were  as  follows ; Most  worship- 
ful grand  master,  S.  Stacker  Williams,  of 
Newark;  deputy  grand  master,  William  S. 
Phares,  of  Columbus;  senior  warden,  Wil- 
liam Tucker,  of  Oxford ; junior  warden.  W. 
E.  Frost,  of  Lebanon ; senior  deacon,  John 
Maas,  of  Hamilton;  junior  deacon,  W.  R. 
Crume,  of  Oxford ; treasurer,  Charles 
Brown,  of  Cincinnati ; chaplain,  L.  E.  Gren- 
nan,  of  Oxford;  orator,  Allen  Andrews,  of 
Hamilton;  marshal,  J.  D.  Reinhart,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. and  tyler,  S.  Warner,  of  Oxford. 

Architect  Gibbs  and  Contractors  Comp- 
ton and  Driver  assisted  in  the  ceremonies, 
the  tools  being  delivered  to  Mr.  Gibbs  as  the 
master  workman,  by  the  masons. 


ADDRESS  OF  COLONEL  GEORGE  F.  ELLIOTT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Citizens: 
The  custom  of  laying  the  corner  stone  in  public 
buildings  is  as  old  as  history.  We,  of  Butler 
county,  have  met  today  to  lay  the  corner  stone 
and  dedicate  to  the  public  the  finest  structure 
this  county  has  ever  built,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. 

I had  the  honor  on  the  22d  day  of  last  Janu- 
ary to  introduce  a bill  in  the  senate  of  Ohio,  to 
authorize  the  commissioners,  in  connection  with 
the  building  committee,  to  build  a court  house  in 
this  county.  That  bill  passed  the  senate  the  same 
day.  Whatever  of  blame  or  credit  there  is  attached 
to  this  bill  I am  willing  to  assume.  I now  hold 
in  my  hand  a certified  copy  of  the  law  authorizing 
the  building  of  this  court  house.  This  law  has 
been  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  by 
all  the  state  officials  that  are  authorized  to  do  the 
same. 

And  now,  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tractor, the  architect,  the  county  commissioners, 
the  building  committee  and  all  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  court  house, 
together  with  all  the  county  officials  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  county,  I have  deposited  in  this  box, 
to  be  laid  in  the  corner  stone  of  this  building,  the 
law  which  authorizes  the  building  of  the  same. 

ORATION  BY  THOMAS  MILLIKIN. 

My  Fellow  Citizens:  We  have  met  today  to 

contribute  to  the  beautiful  and  imposing  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  court 
house  in  Butler  county. 

Time-honored  custom  has  devolved  this  duty 
upon  the  ancient  and  honorable  fraternity  of 
Masons. 

In  this  instance  they  have  with  commendable 
zeal  and  patriotism  accepted  the  trust,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  this  honored  duty.  They 
have  kindly  invited  orders  of  brotherhood  from 
other  counties,  and  other  civic  orders  of  this 
county  to  be  present,  and  aid  in  the  ceremony; 
and  we  rejoice  in  their  welcome  presence. 

They  have  invited  the  people  of  the  county, 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  pecuniary  or  so- 
cial condition,  to  be  present,  and  to  give  hearty 
sanction  to  the  great  event  we  are  here  to  cele- 
brate. 

Our  minds  naturally  go  back  today  to  the 
earlier  period  of  our  judicial  history. 
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Ohio  was  admitted  as  a state  into  the  Union 
in  the  year  1802.  At  that  time  we  were  a part 
of  Hamilton  county.  In  1803  Butler  county  was 
organized  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  by  its 
direction  the  courts  were  directed  to  be  held  at 
the  tavern  house  of  John  Torrence  until  a perma- 
nent place  of  holding  courts  could  be  provided. 

Torrence’s  tavern  was  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Miami  river  at  the  corner  of  Dayton 
and  Water  streets.  The  house  still  stands  and  is 
now  owned  by  our  much-esteemed  fellow  citizen, 
Henry  S.  Earhart,  both  man  and  house  vener- 
ated relics  of  a former  generation. 

The  first  regular  term  began  on  Tuesday, 
July  12.  1803,  at  Torrence’s  tavern.  The  presiding 
judge  was  Francis  Dunlevy,  one  of  the  survivors 
of  Crawford’s  defeat — a man  of  unblemished  in- 
tegrity, of  an  earnest  nature,  and  fearless  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  associate  judges  were  James  Dunn,  John 
Greer  and  John  Kitchell;  the  clerk  of  the  court 
was  our  late  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  John  Reily, 
who  held  the  office  until  the  year  1840,  so  great 
was  the  confidence  justly  reposed  in  him.  He 
was  a model  public  officer,  and  performed  all  the 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office  with  singular  fidel- 
ity and  with  an  eye  solely  to  the  public  interest. 

The  only  lawyer  then  residing  at  Hamilton 
was  William  Corry,  Esq.,  father  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam M.  Corry,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati.  But  Jacob 
Burnett.  Nicholas  Longworth.  Arthur  St.  Clair 
and  others  from  Cincinnati,  and  at  a later  period 
John  McLean  (afterwards  a justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States),  Joshua  Collett 
and  others  regularly  attended  the  courts.  They 
were  all  men  of  ability  and  learning,  several  of 
them  having  acquired  a national  reputation  and 
their  fame  has  come  down  to  us  without  reproach. 

The  courts  in  Hamilton  were  afterward,  until 
1810,  held  in  one  of  the  old  buildings  of  Fort 
Hamilton,  which  had  been  used  as  a store  room. 
It  stood  in  the  center  of  High  street,  near  where 
the  east  end  of  the  Suspension  bridge  now  is. 
The  historian  describes  it  as  a “frame  building 
about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  one 
story  high,  roughly  weather  boarded,  without  fill- 
ing-in or  plastering,  and  set  on  wooden  blocks 
about  three  feet  high,  thus  affording  an  admirable 
shelter  for  the  hogs  and  sheep  of  the  village. 
The  judge’s  seat  was  a rough  platform  of  un- 
planed boards  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the 
room.  A long  table  like  a carpenter’s  work  bench 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  around 


this  the  lawyers  were  seated  on  benches  made  of 
slabs.  The  remaining  space  was  occupied  by 
suitors,  witnesses  and  spectators.”  From  1810  to 
1817  the  upper  story  of  a building  adjoining  the 
jail,  which  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  jailer  and  his  family,  was  used  as  the  court- 
house. 

The  court  house  recently  torn  down  to  give 
place  to  the  new  one,  was  built  on  the  public 
square  where  we  now  stand  in  the  year  1817.  It 
was  a plain,  square,  brick  building,  two  stories 
high,  with  strong,  massive  walls.  The  court  was 
held  in  the  first  story,  the  floor  of  which  was  laid 
in  part  with  brick  about  twelve  inches  square. 
The  second  story  was  used  for  jury  rooms. 

This  building  was  remodeled  about  the  year 
1836  by  building  a portico,  with  Corinthian  col- 
umns in  front.  The  court  room  was  changed  to 
the  second  story.  The  cupola  was  erected,  in 
which  was  placed  a bell,  whose  sweet  tones  I have 
listened  to  for  fifty  years,  and  which  I shall  never 
cease  to  recall  but  with  pleasurable  emotions. 
Surmounted  upon  this  was  a carved  wooden  statue 
of  the  Goddess  of  Justice.  The  goddess  was  rep- 
resented with  a bandage  over  her  eyes,  in  her 
left  hand  she  held  the  scales  of  justice,  and  in 
her  right  she  firmly  grasped  a sword. 

The  building  thus  remodeled  remained  until 
during  the  present  summer,  -when  it  was  torn 
down  to  give  place  to  the  massive,  elegant  and 
beautiful  structure,  the  foundation  of  which  has 
been  laid  and  the  corner  stone  of  which  has  this 
day  been  placed. 

Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  this  grand  and 
noble  building  may  rise  in  strength,  beauty  and 
dignity,  and  that  while  it  stands  through  the  fu- 
ture ages,  it  will  illustrate  in  the  highest  degree 
the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  and  be 
indeed  a temple  of  justice. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  joint  court- 
house board  was  held  February  16,  1885. 
The  board  consisted  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners. Thomas  Slade,  Eli  Long  and  L.  N. 
Bonham,  James  E.  Neal  and  C.  B.  Johnson, 
appointed  by  the  court  as  required  by  the 
enabling  act.  James  E.  Neal  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  joint  board  and  Joseph  B. 
Hughes,  auditor-clerk. 

On  March  27th  the  architects  submitted 
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plans  and  elevations.  March  30th,  D.  W. 
Gibbs  & Company,  of  Toledo,  were  em- 
ployed as  architects,  and  on  April  21st  the 
plans  and  elevations  were  adopted  and  the 
contract  signed. 

On  June  4th  the  bids  for  heating  and 
ventilating  were  received,  and  on  June  4th 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Isaac  D.  Smead 
& Company,  of  Toledo,  at  their  bid  of 
twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars. 

The  bids  for  the  construction  of  the 
court-house  were  received  and  opened,  June 
1 8th,  and  were  as  follows,  for  the  building 
complete:  J.  Lichtenberger,  one  hundred 

and  ninety-six  thousand  dollars;  Freeman 
Compton,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

The  next  day  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  Freeman  Compton.  On  March  29,  1887, 
bids  for  the  furniture  were  opened.  Two 
days  later  the  contract  was  awarded  to  A. 
H.  Andrews  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  their  bid 
complete  being  sixteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  the  contract  for  the  frescoing 
was  let  on  the  20th  to  A.  Mahler,  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  On  August  7,  1888,  Dodd, 
Warner  & Company,  of  Cincinnati,  were 
awarded  the  contract  for  gas  fixtures  at 
their  bid  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

The  receipts  of  the  court-house  building 
fund  were  as  follows:  From  sale  of  bonds, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  thirty- 
five  cents ; refunders,  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  and  sixty-six  cents;  total,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  one  cent. 

In  the  extras  allowed  Freeman  Compton, 
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the  contractor,  is  included  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  sub-basement.  The  “miscellaneous” 
item  includes  salaries,  advertising,  extra 
plumbing,  etc. : 


Freeman  Compton,  on  contract $182,137.93 

Freeman  Compton,  extras 33,252.32 

I.  D.  Smead  & Co.,  heating 26,890.00 

D.  W.  Gibbs  & Co.,  architects 12,600.00 

John  L.  Walker,  plumbing 1,046.50 

A.  Mahler,  frescoing 4,180.00 

Schlicht  & Field,  file  boxes..' 645.00 

Dodd,  Warner  & Co.,  gas  fixtures 1,000.00 

A.  H.  Andrews  & Co.,  furniture 12,275.00 

F.  Horssnyder,  mantels 587.00 

Howard  Clock  Co 2,915.00 

Miscellaneous  items 11,042.28 


Total  $287,932.48 

Outstanding  bills,  at  time 11,453.95 


Grand  total $304,886.43 


The  new  court-house  was  completed,  ac- 
cepted. and  occupied  on  February  4,  1889. 

THE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS. 

In  February,  1820,  the  county  commis- 
sioners contracted  with  Pierson  Sayre  for 
furnishing  the  materials  and  building  two 
public  offices  on  the  public  square  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  county  offices,  to  be 
erected,  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west 
of  the  court  house,  some  distance  therefrom, 
and  in  line  with  the  front  of  that  building: 
to  be  of  brick,  one  story  high:  each  forty 
feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a stone 
foundation : each  building  to  be  divided  into 
two  compartments,  and  made  fireproof. 
The  contract  price  for  building  them  was 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
dollars.  They  were  completed,  ready  for 
occupancy,  in  1822.  The  manner  in  which 
the  offices  were  made  fireproof  was  bv  lay- 
ing a floor  of  boards  on  the  upper  joists 
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which  supported  the  ceiling-  On  this  \v 
laid  a course  of  brick,  which  was  covered 
with  a layer  of  sand  or  clay  six  or  eight 
inches  deep.  The  woodwork  of  the  doors 
and  windows  was  covered  with  sheet  iron. 

The  floors  were  first  laid  with  brick 

In  1836  an  addition  of  twenty-three  feet 
was  built  to  the  office  on  the  west  of  the 
court  house,  and  the  whole  building  was 
raised  to  two  stories  in  height.  le  w 
was  done  by  Thomas  M.  Thomas  at  a cost 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  In 
T837  a similar  addition  was  made  to  the 
building  on  the  east  of  the  court  house  by 
Jacob  H.  Elerick,  at  a cost  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  total 
. cost  of  these  buildings,  with  the  additions 
amounted  to  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  six  dollars.  In  1877  an  addition  was 
erected  to  the  west  building  for  the  use  of 
the  treasurer  and  county  commissioners. 
The  foundations  were  of  the  best  quarry 
stone,  and  the  building,  which  was  of  brick, 
was  two  stories  high.  In  1858  the  com- 
missioners caused  complete  fireproof  apart- 
ments to  be  constructed  in  the  interior  ot 
the  buildings,  one  for  each  the  auditor,  treas- 
urer, recorder  and  probate  court.  The 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  east  building 
were  assigned  to  the  clerk  of  court  for  his 
office.  The  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  over 
the  clerk’s  office,  were  occupied  by  the  pro- 
bate court.  The  east  room,  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  west  building,  was  the  county 
treasurer’s  office.  The  west  room  was  the 
recorder’s  office,  and  the  auditor  s and  com- 
missioners’ offices  were  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  building. 

The  office  buildings  continued  in  use 
until  the  completion  of  the  new  court  house 
in  1889,  when  they  were  torn  down  and  re- 
moved. 


PUBLIC  SQUARE  ENCLOSED. 

In  1817  the  public  square  was  enclosed 
with  an  open  board  fence  made  of  mulberry 
posts  and  poplar  plank.  The  "trials  were 
furnished  and  the  fence  put  up  by  Da 
Keyte  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 

per  panel  of  ten  feet.  , « 

In  1838  the  commissioners  had  the  pu  - 
lie  square  enclosed  with  the  present  fence 
of  iron  railing.  The  foundation  is  a wah 
built  of  limestone,  sunk  two  feet  below 
surface  of  the  ground.  Above  the  surface 
there  is  a wall  built  of  large,  well-dressed 
and  cut  limestone,  brought  from  the  quar- 
ries near  Dayton,  having  a coping  of 
same  material,  on  which  is  placed  the  fence, 
a neat  and  strong  iron  railing.  T 
length  of  the  enclosure  is  one  thousand  and 
seventy-one  feet.  Daniel  Skinner,  of  Ham- 
ilton, erected  and  put  up  the  ironwork'  Mr. 
Dovle.  of  Dayton,  put  up  the  stone  foun 
dation.  The  work  was  begun  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1838.  but  was  not  completed  unt 
June  1839.  The  cost  was  seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and 
eighty-four  cents. 


COUNTY  INFIRMARY. 

Prior  to  1830  Butler  county  made  no 
provision  for  the  care  of  its  indigent  citi- 
zens About  this  time  it  became  apparent 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  establish  an  m- 
firmarv  near  the  county  seat,  and  so  mamfe 
was  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution  that 
the  county  commissioners,  on  June  4,  1 3 * 
appointed  a committee  of  citizens,  consisting 
of  Daniel  Millikin,  Jonathan  Pierson  and 
Caleb  De  Camp,  to  receive  proposals  for  a 

site.  . . • 

The  committee  began  its  work  of  investi- 
gation at  once  and  visited  the  several  sites 
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proposed,  and  after  careful  consideration  it 
finally  selected  the  site  on  which  the  present 
infirmary  stands,  as  the  most  suitable  and 
best  location.  Acting  on  the  committee’s 
recommendation,  the  county  commissioners, 
on  August  2,  1831,  purchased  a tract  of  land 
containing  ninety-nine  and  one-third  acres 
for  infirmary  purposes,  of  Thomas  Espv,  for 
one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  dollars, 
one-half  payable  cash,  the  balance  in  one 
year. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  James 
McBride  prepared  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  infirmary  buildings,  and  on  July  6, 
1832,  Daniel  Doty,  who  had  been  awarded 
the  contract  to  erect  the  same,  commenced 
the  work.  After  completing  the  buildings, 
he  claimed  he  had  lost  money  on  the  con- 
tract, and  in  order  to  settle  the  difference 
the  matter  was  submitted  to  a committee  on 
arbitration  which,  on  June  17,  1835, 

awarded  Daniel  Doty  six  hundred  dollars 
for  extra  work.  This  amount  he  refused 
to  accept.  He  averred  that  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  his  outlay.  Subsequently 
the  commissioners  allowed  Mr.  Doty  nine 
hundred  dollars  extra  and  in  full  payment 
of  his  claim. 

In  1835  Daniel  Beaver  built  a brick 
“mad  house”  on  the  infirmary  farm,  in  con- 
sideration of  nine  hundred  dollars. 


On  Wednesday,  September  6,  1854, 
John  S.  Wiles  began  grading  and  graveling 
the  infirmary  hill  on  the  Princeton  road. 
The  contract  price  for  the  work  was  as  fol- 
lows : Grading,  two  dollars  and  ninety-eight 
cents  per  lineal  foot;  graveling,  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents. 

In  the  middle  fifties  William  B.  Van 
Hook  built  the  present  stone  house  for  in- 
sane inmates. 

In  1883  the  question  of  subdividing  and 
selling  the  infirmary  farm,  with  the  view  of 
purchasing  a cheaper  one  near  McGonigles, 
was  submitted  at  a special  election  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  Butler  county.  The 
proposition  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
at  the  polls. 

I11  1884  the  county  commissioners  em- 
ployed D.  W.  Gibbs  & Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
a new  infirmary  building.  These  plans  were 
submitted  to  the  infirmary  directors,  who 
favorably  passed  upon  them,  after  which 
the  county  commissioners  let  the  contract 
for  erecting  the  new  infirmary  building  to 
Freeman  Compton.  It  was  completed,  ac- 
cepted and  dedicated  in  1885 ; is  modem  and 
up-to-date  in  all  its  equipments,  and  stands 
as  an  enduring  monument  to  the  credit  of 
its  designers  and  projectors  and  the  neces- 
sity which  gave  rise  to  its  erection. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE  MIAMI  CANAL. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in 
February,  1820,  passed  an  act  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
construction  of  a canal  between  Lake  Erie 


and  the  Ohio  river.  The  act  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  three  commissioners, 
who,  however,  were  never  appointed.  On 
January  31,  1822,  however,  another  act  was 
passed  and  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions 
the  following  commissioners  were  appoint- 
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ed : Benjamin  Tappan,  Alfred  Kelley, 

Thomas  Worthington,  Ethan  Allen  Brown, 
Jeremiah  Morrow,  Isaac  Miner  and  Eben- 
ezer  Buckingham,  Jr.,  “Whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  cause  such  examinations,  surveys  and 
estimates  to  be  made  by  the  engineer  as 
aforesaid  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  connecting  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Ohio  river,  by  a canal  through  the 
following  routes,  viz : From  Sandusky  bay 
to  the  Ohio  river;  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
the  Maumee  river ; from  the  lake  to  the  river 
aforesaid  by  the  sources  of  the  Cuyahoga 
and  Black  rivers  and  the  Muskingum  river; 
and  from  the  lake  by  the  sources  of  the 
Grand  and  Mahoning  rivers  to  the  Ohio 
river.” 

The  commissioners,  on  June  27.  1825, 
ordered  the  following  advertisement  issued : 

Proposals  in  writing  will  be  received  by  the 
undersigned  at  Hamilton,  on  the  15th  of  July  next, 
for  the  construction  of  about  fifteen  miles  of  the 
Miami  canal,  extending  from  a point  on  the  Great 
Miami  river  two  miles  above  Middletown,  to  a 
point  near  Hamilton. 

Persons  who  are  disposed  to  contract  for  the 
construction  of  any  part  of  this  work  are  invited 
to  examine  the  ground  before  the  day  of  sqle.  Any 
information  as  to  the  character  of  the  line,  man- 
ner of  constructing  the  work,  or  terms  of  contract- 
ing. may  be  had  on  application  to  Samuel  Forrer, 
Esq.,  engineer  on  the  line. 

A profile  of  the  line,  with  the  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  work,  will  be  exhibited  on  the  day  of 
letting,  for  the  information  of  all  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  take  contracts. 

In  1825  DeWitt  Clinton,  governor  of 
New  York,  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  to  be  present  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  in- 
ternal improvements  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. Upon  the  announcement  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation,  notices  to  the 


prominent  citizens  of  the  state  were  sent 
out,  inviting  them  and  their  friends  to  be 
present  in  Hamilton  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Governor’s  visit  there,  July  nth.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  received  and  entertained  in  splen- 
did style  and  as  a holiday  was  declared  for 
the  occasion  a vast  crowd  was  in  attend- 
ance. The  dinner  was  served  under  the 
shade  of  the  locust  trees  in  the  court  house 
yard  and  was  a sumptuous  affair.  Gover- 
nor Clinton  had  been  met  at  Middletown 
the  day  previous  by  a delegation  of  promi- 
nent citizens  and  was  so  escorted  to  Ham- 
ilton. Among  the  guests  were  many  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  public  and  private 
life  in  the  state. 

On  November  28,  1828,  an  experimental 
trip  was  made  by  three  boats,  crowded  with 
citizens,  the  trip  being  made  from  the  basin 
six  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  to  Middle- 
town.  The  trip  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
though  managed  by  inexperienced  hands. 

January  22.  1829,  the  first  boat,  “Gov- 
ernor Brown.”  completed  the  trip  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Dayton,  and  thereafter  for  many 
years  regular  packets  were  run  three  times 
a week  between  these  two  points.  The  canal 
soon  became  the  principal  highway  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  to  the  North 
and  East  and  was  a great  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Butler  county.  Now,  after 
seventy-seven  years  of  almost  continuous 
operation,  in  which  it  has  not  ceased  to  be 
a great  public  convenience,  it  is  claimed  the 
canal  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  its 
early  abandonment  is  predicted. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton 
Railroad  was  the  first  constructed  in  Butler 
county.  The  original  idea  of  building  the 
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road  was  probably  suggested  by  the  late 
Henry  S.  Earhart,  of  Hamilton.  At  any 
rate  he  was  the  first  one  who  did  anything 
towards  putting  it  into  execution.  He  sug- 
gested it  to  John  Woods,  then  the  great  man 
of  Hamilton,  one  who  always  kept  his  eyes 
open  for  anything  to  improve  the  town  or 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Woods  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  matter  and,  with  Mr.  Ear- 
hart,  obtained  subscriptions  enough  to  make 
a temporary  survey.  The  sums  ofifered 
varied  from  three  dollars  to  forty-five,  and 
the  aggregate  was  intended  to  be  used  sim- 
ply to  pay  tire  expenses  of  the  men  employed. 
The  engineers  were  to  receive  nothing. 
John  W.  Envin,  then  a prominent  engineer 
of  this  city,  was  engaged  to  go  with  the 
party,  but  could  not  join  them  until  they 
reached  Carthage.  Mr.  Earhart  had  with 
him  his  sons,  Martin  and  James,  who  drew 
no  compensation.  George  R.  Bigham  ran 
the  compass  line.  The  men  tented  out,  and 
were  provided  for  by  commissary  Henry 
Auchey. 

The  beginning  of  the  survey  was  from 
the  lower  end  of  Third  street.  They  crossed 
the  ponds  at  the  south  part  of  town,  and  laid 
their  course  in  the  direction  in  which  Jones’ 
Station  now  lies.  They  camped  there  the 
second  day.  It  was  all  woods,  and  they 
staked  their  way  through  every  hundred 
feet.  There  were  few  settlers  along  the 
route  at  that  time.  At  Jones’  Station  Dr. 
Close,  of  Springdale,  since  dead,  met  the 
surveying  party.  He  wanted  them  to  run 
their  investigating  line  so  as  to  take  in 
Springdale.  Acting  upon  his  wishes,  they 
ran  a line  taking  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Springdale  pike,  and  coming  into  Carthage 
by  way  of  the  present  site  of  the  Hamilton 
county  infirmary.  From  Carthage  down 


they  followed  the  Millcreek  valley,  substan- 
tially as  the  road  is  now.  Near  the  valley 
the  line  crossed  the  creek  and  struck  into 
Freeman  street,  the  whole  distance  measur- 
ing twenty-two  and  a fraction  miles.  The 
termination,  as  they  designed  it,  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  Lincoln  Park  is  now. 

The  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  & Dayton 
Rairoad  Company  was  chartered  on  March 
2,  1846.  The  original  incorporators  were 
John  McLean,  Samuel  Fosdic,  John  C. 
Wright.  Jacob  Burnet,  Josiah  Lawrence, 
Jacob  Strader  and  George  P.  Torrence,  of 
Hamilton  county;  John  Woods,  William 
Bebb,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  John  W.  Erwin, 
Charles  K.  Smith,  Aaron  L.  Schenck,  Fran- 
cis J.  Tytus,  Abner  Enoch,  Dr.  Andrew 
Campbell,  Samuel  Dick,  George  L.  Wrenn, 
Solomon  Banker  and  John  M.  Millikin,  of 
Butler  county;  Jacob  Zimmer,  C.  N.  Huber. 
Lewis  Hasselman,  Perry  Pease,  Alexander 
Grimes,  Daniel  Beckel,  J.  D.  Phillips, 
Jonathan  Harshman,  H.  S.  Gunckle,  James 
C.  Negley,  Samuel  Rohrer  and  Edward  W. 
Davis,  of  Montgomery  county,  and  John  D. 
Mullison,  John  G.  Law,  George  L.  Denise, 
O.  II.  Schenck,  Joseph  H.  Brown,  Aaron  R. 
Earhart  and  Denise  Denise,  of  Warren 
county. 

In  1849  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
to  $2,500,000,  and  October  12,  1864,  to 
$3,000,000.  In  1866  it  was  increased  to 
$3,500,000.  The  original  charter  was  pre- 
pared by  John  Woods  and  Lewis  D.  Camp- 
bell, who  from  the  beginning  were  the  chief 
men.  The  first  meeting  of  incorporators 
was  held  at  the  Pearl  Street  House,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1847,  when  Lewis  D.  Campbell 
was  elected  president.  Soon  thereafter 
actual  work  began.  On  December  9th,  in 
that  year,  the  principal  part  of  the  survey 
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of  the  final  location  of  the  above  road  had 
been  made,  and  the  estimates  of  the  en- 
gineer received.  The  route  chosen  was 
thought  to  be  shorter  and  on  more  favorable 
ground  than  was  at  first  expected,  and.  there- 
fore, involving  much  less  expenditure.  The 
road  ready  for  superstructure  it  was  esti- 
mated could  be  built  for  $48,673.  and  the 
entire  road  of  single  track,  with  turn-outs, 
etc.,  for  $80,000.  For  $90,000  persons 
were  then  ready  to  contract.  The  distance 
is  twenty-one  and  a half  miles.  The  expense 
which  the  construction  of  the  road  involved 
was  about  half  that  at  which  the  eastern 
roads  were  built. 

In  March,  1848,  Mr.  Campbell  issued 
an  advertisement  for  sealed  proposals  to  be 
received  at  his  office  on  Saturday,  April 
29th,  between  the  hours  of  ten  A.  M.,  and 
four  P.  M.,  for  the  grading  and  masonry  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Lockland.  De  Graff, 
a noted  railroad  contractor,  built  the  road. 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  been  elected  to 
congress,  was  succeeded  as  president  by  S. 
S.  L’Hommedieu  in  October,  1848.  Mr. 
L Hommedieu  went  to  New  York  and  ob- 
tained additional  capital  and  pushed  the 
road  to  rapid  completion.  The  first  ticket 
was  sold  on  September  19,  1851,  at  Ham- 
ilton, by  Henry  S.  Earhart.  The  office  was 
at  that  time  in  a brick  house,  at  the  corner 
of  Caldwell  and  Fourth  streets,  Mr.  Ear- 
hart  remained  ticket  agent  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1852, — the  first  year  of  the 
road  s operation — the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  204,198  and  the  average 
monthly  earnings  for  the  year  aggregated 
more  than  $20,000.  When  it  is  considered 
that  L.  D.  Campbell  had  much  difficulty  in 


convincing  Cincinnati  parties,  afterward  in- 
terested in  the  construction  of  the  road,  that 
there  would  be  enough  business  to  take  a 
loaded  train  each  way  every  day.  the  success 
of  the  first  year’s  business  must  have  been 
most  gratifying  to  those  who  had  had  mis- 
givings of  the  amount  of  business  the  road 
would  command.  The  Cincinnati.  Hamilton 
& Dayton  system  was  recently  merged  with 
the  Pere  Marquette  system  and  together 
they  form  one  of  the  greatest  railway  sys- 
tems in  the  world.  There  are  upwards  of 
sixty  miles  of  the  new  system  in  Butler 
county  and  it  affords  speedy  connection 
with  all  of  the  principal  points  North.  East, 
South  and  West. 

The  Eaton  road  followed  next.  It  was 
laid  out  by  John  W.  Erwin  in  the  winter  of 
1849.  Henry  S.  Earhart  was  an  assistant. 
The  route  follows  the  valley  of  the  Seven- 
Mile  creek  and  passes  through  Seven -Mile, 
Collinsville  and  Somerville.  John  Woods 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Eaton  & 
Hamilton  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he 
became  president  on  retiring  from  the  office 
of  auditor  of  state.  He  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  a branch  road  from  Eaton  to 
Piqua,  which  many  of  the  stockholders 
favored,  and  on  account  of  Mr.  Wood’s  op- 
position to  the  project  he  was  defeated  for 
re-election  as  president.  November  1,  1864, 
a few  years  after  the  construction  of  the 
road,  the  Eaton  & Hamilton  Company  was 
succeeded  by  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  & 
Chicago  Railroad  Company,  and  that  name 
was  given  the  road.  In  February,  1869, 
this  company  leased  its  road  in  perpetuity  to 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad 
Company.  This  arrangement  obtained  un- 
til 1883,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  purchased  the  Hamilton,  Eaton  & 
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Richmond  Railroad  and  extended  the  line 
by  building  a road  from  Hamilton  to  Cin- 
cinati  and  connecting  with  Little  Miami  at 
Redcomb  Junction,  east  of  Cincinnati.  This 
constitutes  the  main  line  of  the  company’s 
road  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago. 

The  Junction  Railroad  Company  was  in- 
corporated by  the  legislature  of  Indiana 
February  15.  1848,  for  the  construction  of 
a road  from  Rushville,  through  Conners- 
ville  and  Oxford,  to  Hamilton,  with  the 
permission  of  Ohio.  March  8,  1849,  the 
Ohio  legislature  passed  an  act  granting  the 
right  of  way.  Other  companies  were  merged 
and  leased,  until  the  road  is  now  known  as 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Indianapolis 
diyision  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Day- 
ton  system. 

John  Woods  became  president  of  this 
road  after  retiring  from  the  Eaton  road,  to 
the  prosecution  of  which  he  bent  all  his 
'energies  to  bear,  and  much  of  its  early  suc- 
cess was  due  to  him.  He  held  this  office 
until  his  death.  The  road  made  progress 
by  sections,  the  work  being  taken  by  re- 
sponsible contractors  at  prices  much  below 
the  rates  which  other  western  roads  had 
been  obliged  to  pay. 

O11  Saturday,  the  4th  of  June,  1859,  the 
road  was  opened  to  Oxford.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  road  was  completed  as  far 
as  College  Corner,  twenty  miles  from  Ham- 
ilton, and  a few  months  later  was  opened  to 
Connersville  and  Indianapolis.  This  road 
now  crosses  the  river  at  Hamilton  over  a 
handsome  steel  bridge  constructed  in  1894. 
The  bridge,  including  the  viaduct,  embank- 
ments, culverts  and  approaches,  is  over  two 
thousand  feet  in  length.  The  viaduct  at 
the  west  end  is  six  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  long,  crosses  three  streets  at  the  tops 


of  the  houses  and  has  seventeen  arches  built 
of  Dayton  stone.  The  engineering  of  this 
magnificent  superstructure  was  done  by 
John  S.  Earhart. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  & 
Indianapolis  Railway,  commonly  known  as 
the  Big  Four  Railway,  traverses  the  eastern 
]>ortion  of  the  county,  going  nearly  north 
and  south.  Its  original  name  here  was  the 
Cincinnati  & Springfield  Railway  Company, 
and  it  was  incorporated  on  September  9, 
1870.  The  road  was  to  extend  through  the 
counties  of  Clark,  Montgomery.  Greene, 
Warren.  Butler  and  Hamilton.  It  was  pro- 
jected to  form,  in  connection  with  other 
roads  already  constructed,  a trunk-line  be- 
tween the  eastern  cities  and  Cincinnati, 
starting  at  Cincinnati.  The  road  was  con- 
structed from  Ludlowr  Grove  to  Dayton,  a 
distance  of  48.80  miles,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  original  route  had  been  already  built. 

The  Cincinnati.  Lebanon  & Northern 
runs  for  about  a mile  through  the  southeast 
comer  of  Union  towmship. 

The  Middletown  & Cincinnati  Railroad, 
extending  from  Middletown,  Butler  county, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  road,  with  which  it  con- 
nects, near  King’s  Mills  in  Warren  county, 
passes  through  the  eastern  portion  of  Lemon 
township. 

The  Chicago.  Cincinnati  & Louisville 
Railroad  crosses  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  county.  It  enters  the  state  at  Peoria 
and  passes  through  Reilv,  Morgan  and  Ross 
townships.  The  road  was  built  in  1903  and 
was  originally  known  as  the  Cincinnati, 
Richmond  & Muncie  Railroad.  It  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton- 
Pere  Marquette  system,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  freight  traffic. 

The  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Toledo  Elec- 
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trie  Traction  Road  passes  through  Butler 
county,  touching  Middletown,  Trenton, 
Hamilton  and  Symmes’  Corner  in  Butler 
county.  It  was  built  in  1897  an(l  *898,  and 
affords  rapid  transit  and  frequent  service  for 
both  passengers  and  express.  The  road  has 
proven  to  be  a great  public  convenience  and 
is  liberally  patronized.  The  Millcreek  Val- 
ley Traction  Road  terminates  at  Hamilton. 
It  was  constructed  in  1902  and  passes 
through  the  principal  towns  of  the  Millcreek 
valley. 

RAILROAD  CELEBRATIONS C.,  H.  & 1). 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Hamilton 
and  Rossville  and  vicinities  was  held  at  the 
court  house  in  Hamilton,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, August  1 6,  1851,  to  adopt  measures 
to  celebrate  the  day  on  which  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  Company 
should  make  the  first  trip  over  their  road 
with  passenger  cars.  Lewis  D.  Campbell 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Samuel  Snively 
appointed  secretary. 

The  chairman  stated  briefly  the  objects 
of  the  meeting  and  urged  the  propriety  of 
distinguishing  that  day,  which  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
Hamilton  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
He  was  followed  by  John  Woods  in  a 
spirited  and  interesting  speech  of  some 
length,  in  which  he  presented  many  facts, 
showing  that  the  present  railroad  enterprise 
was  the  original  cause  which  was  about  to 
secure  to  Hamilton  and  Rossville  other  rail- 
road connections,  now  in  progress,  with  the 
North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West. 

Valentine  Chase  proposed  the  following 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Hamilton  and 
Roesville  and  of  the  surrounding  country  will  cele- 


brate in  an  appropriate,  manner  the  day  on  which 
the  passenger  train  first  passes  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad,  and  that  the  chair- 
man appoint  twenty-five  persons  to  act  as  a gen- 
eral committee  of  arrangements  to  determine  in 
what  manner  such  demonstration  shall  be  made, 
with  power  to  appoint  such  committees  as  they 
may  deem  proper  to  carry  into  full  effect  the 
objects  of  this  meeting.  Said  committee  to  report 
at  some  subsequent  meeting. 

The  chairman  announced  the  names  of 
the  following  persons  as  said  committee: 

Valentine  Chase,  William  Beckett,  Wil- 
liam B.  Van  Hook,  James  Rossman,  James 
McGuire,  John  H.  Falconer,  Job  E.  Owens, 
Thomas  Millikin,  Mark  C.  McMaken,  Ste- 
phen E.  Giffen,  William  Murray,  Robert 
Beckett,  Henry  Traber,  Aaron  L.  Schenck, 
Wilkison  Beaty,  J.  R.  Hubbell,  John  W. 
Erwin,  J.  M.  Williamson,  Jacob  Hittel,  S. 
Wurmser,  S.  K.  Leiter,  N.  Reeder,  Peter 
Black,  Jacob  T.  Miller,  Isaac  Robertson. 

Pursuant  to  above  notice,  the  great  rail- 
road celebration  took  place  on  Thursday, 
September  23,  1851.  This  was  a great  day 
in  the  Miami  valley.  At  every  point  along 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad 
great  crowds  of  people  were  assembled  to 
witness  the  passage  of  the  first  passenger 
trains  along  this  road.  Some  two  thousand 
people  from  the  surrounding  country  visited 
Hamilton,  and  it  is  said  that  about  four  or 
five  thousand  strangers  congregated  at  Day- 
ton  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  different 
trains.  Everything  passed  off  pleasantly 
without  any  serious  accident. 

When  the  train  was  going  at  full  speed, 
and  when  near  the  Old  River  bridge,  John 
Carr  jumped  off  the  train  to  secure  his  hat 
that  had  blown  off.  The  train  was  stopped 
and  run  back  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Carr 
jumped,  but  strange  to  say  he  was  un- 
injured. 
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Fifteen  cars  passed  up  the  line  in  the 
forenoon,  and  returned  in  the  evening.  All 
were  heavily  loaded  with  passengers,  com- 
posed mostly  of  the  oldest  citizens  residing 
in  the  valley.  They  returned  to  this  place 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  thirty  miles  per  hour, 
and  after  tarrying  at  Hamilton  a while 
passed  down  to  the  city.  It  was  said  by 
those  who  accompanied  the  celebrating  ex- 
cursion party,  that  they  had  a most  delight- 
ful time  of  it.  The  far-famed  company  of 
Red  Artillerymen  from  Cincinnati,  under 
the  command  of  General  J.  \V.  S.  Browne, 
and  several  bands  of  music  accompanied  the 
trains  along  the  road. 

An  old  pioneer  of  the  West,  who  thirty- 
nine  years  before  traveled  the  road  from 
Hamilton  to  Dayton  on  foot,  and  who  went 
on  this  excursion  as  an  invited  guest,  alluded 
to  the  vast  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  Said  he,  “Then  we  had  nothing 
but  a blazed  road  to  follow,  and  it  was  but 
imperfect.  There  were  no  settlements 
scarcely  in  the  whole  region  traversed.  Our 
rifles  were  our  dependence  and  our  com- 
panions. Venison,  wild  turkeys  and  wild 
grapes  were  our  food,  and  the  open  heavens 
our  lodgings.  Now,”  said  he,  “see  the 
contrast.  Large  fields  are  in  the  finest  state 
of  cultivation  and  the  prettiest  country  in 
the  world,  finely  improved,  greets  the  eye 
of  the  traveler.  Fine  turnpikes,  canals  and 
railroads  chequer  this  delightful  valley,  and 
ease,  comfort  and  convenience  are  the  re- 
wards of  the  thousands  of  busy,  thriving 
beings  who  know  nothing  of  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  those  who  penetrated  the  wilds 
of  the  West,  fearless  of  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  but  who  still  live  to  see  this 
then  dense  and  savage  forest,  inhabited  only 
by  the  cruel  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  now 

blooming  and  blossoming  like  as  the  rose.” 

o 


OPENING  OF  THE  JUNCTION  RAILROAD. 

On  Saturday,  June  4,  1859,  this  road 
was  opened  to  Oxford,  and  two  trains  of 
twenty  cars  started  at  half  past  ten  o’clock 
with  one  thousand  passengers  to  visit  the 
terminus  of  the  road.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  Oxford  depot  they  were  met  by  the  dele- 
gation of  citizens  of  that  town,  headed  by 
Marshal  Philip  D.  Matson  and  the  Oxford 
band,  when  a procession  was  formed  which 
marched  down  to  the  college  campus,  where 
a collation  was  served.  The  immense 
gathering  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  Miami  L]niversitv,  in  an  appropriate 
and  pleasant  manner.  He  was  followed  by 
William  H.  Miller,  of  Hamilton,  the 
energetic  president  of  the  Junction  Railroad 
Company.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  a grand 
day  and  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  participated  in  tlie  celebration,  the 
event  signalizing,  as  it  did,  the  advent  of 
a new  and  stimulating  influence  on  the  com- 
munity’s progress. 

We  can  not  forbear  mentioning  an  in- 
cident which  relieved  the  regular  program 
somewhat:  Just  before  the  train  returned  to 
Hamilton,  a large  crowd  collected  around 
an  old  bald-headed  negro  who  lived  in  Ox- 
ford, with  the  intention  of  having  some 
sport  with  the  old  fellow.  He  was  caused 
to  mount  a stump  near  the  depot,  and  a 
Kentuckian  proceeded  to  sell  him  at  auction, 
after  the  most  approved  Southern  style. 
Bidding  was  active,  as  he  was  said  to  be  a 
“likely  lad,”  and  he  was  finally  “knocked 
off” — not  the  stump,  but  to  a bidder — at 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The 
mock  auctioneer  immediately,  taking  the  old 
negro’s  wool  hat,  passed  through  the  crowd, 
collecting  some  ten  dollars,  which  was  grate- 
fully received. 
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GREAT  POLITICAL  GATHERINGS. 


In  Butler  county  have  been  held  many 
great  political  demonstrations  — notably 
great  because  of  the  large  crowds  of  citi- 
zens— men  and  women — who  assembled  to 
lend  enthusiasm  to  the  occasion.  These 
gatherings  have  usually  been  held  in  Ham- 
ilton, the  county  seat,  at  which  some  of 
the  nation’s  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
public  characters  have  spoken.  True,  the 
glory  of  some  has  perished  with  them. 
Others  will  forever  have  their  names  in- 
scribed in  the  “Hall  of  Fame.” 

VISIT  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 

One  of  the  first  great  gatherings  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  “Great  Commoner,”  in  1830.  His 
visit  to  Hamilton  was  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation from  a committee  of  citizens  who 
met  him  at  Columbus,  and  presented  the  in- 
vitation. Upon  receiving  notice  of  his  ac- 
ceptance, a meeting  of  Hamilton  and  Ross- 
ville  citizens  was  called.  Blair’s  Hotel  was 
the  headquarters.  An  organization  was 
perfected  at  once.  John  Woods  was  chosen 
chairman,  John  M.  Millikin  was  appointed 
secretary.  The  following  committee  was 
selected  to  complete  the  arrangements : John 
Reilv,  John  Sutherland,  Silas  Smith,  Ste- 
phen Ingersoll,  John  Woods,  John  M.  Mil- 
likin. James  McBride,  James  Rossman. 

The  reception  which  Mr.  Clay  received 
was  highly  gratifying  to  his  friends.  He 
arrived  on  Thursday,  July  29,  1830,  and 
was  immediately  visited  by  a great  number 
of  our  citizens.  On  Friday  morning,  a large 
concourse  assembled  at  Blair’s  Hotel,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him.  The  crowd  soon 
became  so  great,  and  such  was  the  anxietv 


of  the  people  to  see  and  converse  with  Mr. 
Clay,  that  it  was  difficult  that  access  could 
be  had  to  him.  He  was  cordially  greeted  by 
gentlemen  of  both  political  parties. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  which  Mr. 
Clay  repeatedly  expressed,  everything  like 
parade  and  ceremony  was  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  The  committee  had  requested 
Mr.  Blair  to  prepare  a plain  repast  for  those 
who  might  wish  to  partake  of  it  with  Mr. 
Clay. 

At  2 o’clock,  Friday,  July  30,  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  gentlemen  sat  down  under 
a bower,  erected  for  the  purpose,  to  an  ele- 
gant repast,  which  Mr.  Blair  had  prepared, 
with  a taste  and  liberality  highly  creditable 
to  hipi.  At  the  head  of  the  table  where  Mr. 
Clay  sat  was  a large  and  elegant  pound 
cake,  upon  which  was  tastefully  displayed, 
in  beautiful  colors,  the  words,  “The  Amer- 
ican System.” 

John  Bigger,  Esq.,  officiated  as  presi- 
dent. assisted  by  Messrs.  John  Reily,  Joseph 
C.  Hawkin.  C.  Eggleston,  Judge  Burnside 
and  Joel  Collins,  as  vice-presidents.  The 
toasts  were  drunk,  the  principal  ones  being : 
“National  Rights  and  State  Rights — may 
they  never  be  brought  into  collision,  but  each 
be  preserved  inviolate;”  “Our  great  Henry 
Clay — his  patriotism,  his  able  and  efficient 
efforts  to  establish  universal  liberty,  and  his 
untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of  internal  im- 
provement and  domestic  manufactures,  are 
equaled  only  by  his  unbounded  philanthro- 
py and  ingenuous  urbanity  of  deportment 
— his  name  is  proudly  identified  with  the  in- 
dependence and  glory  of  his  country;”  “The 
Valley  of  the  Miami — her  fertile  soil,  and 
abundant  water  power,  under  the  protection 
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of  the  ‘American  system’  point  it  out  as  the 
great  manufacturing  work-shop  of'  the 
west;”  “Our  country— first  and  last,  right  or 
wrong,  no  matter  who’s  in  office,  or  who  is 
out,  still  our  country,  with  all  her  faults, 
our  country  still.” 

After  the  tenth  toast  had  been  drunk 
with  warm  and  hearty  cheering,  Mr.  Clay 
arose  and  expressed  his  gratification  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  received 
bv  the  people  of  the  Miami  valley.  He  ad- 
dressed the  company  for  about  an  hour,  and 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  loud  bursts 
of  applause.  Mr.  Clay  concluded  his  ad- 
dress by  offering  the  following  sentiment: 
The  Union  any  just  sacrifice  to  streng- 
then and  preserve  it — no  concession  to  im- 
potent threats  to  dissolve  it.” 

A large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men occupied  the  courthouse,  near  the  door 
of  which  Mr.  Clay  stood,  while  delivering 
his  speech. 

daniel  Webster's  visit. 

Thursday.  June  13.  1833.  Daniel  Web- 
ster spoke  in  Hamilton  and  stopped  at  the 
Blair  Hotel.  This  was  shortly  after  Mr. 
Webster  delivered  bis  famous  speech  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  reply  to 
Havne.  of  South  Carolina.  Before  speak- 
ing, Mr.  Webster  entered  a barouche  with 
0,1  ■ John  Wood.  Lemuel  Epps,  a mulatto 
barber  residing  in  Rossville.  was  driver,  who 
at  that  time  was  the  onlv  colored  man  al- 
lowed to  live  there.  The  barouche  crossed 
t e old  wooden  bridge  into  Rossville.  and 
men.  women  and  children  lined  the  sidewalk 
to  see  the  great  Whig  who  had  defended 
e proclamation  of  Andrew  Tackson  against 
nullification.  ' 


POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1840. 

The  national  campaign  of  this  year,  be- 
tween William  Henry  Harrison  and  Martin 
Van  Buren,  has  passed  into  history  as  the 
most  noted  one  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
The  Union  was  agitated  from  one  end  to  the 
other  during  its  continuance.  The  political 
giants  of  the  two  great  parties  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  regal  battle  and  oc- 
cupied the  time  and  attention  of  the  people 
a greater  part  of  the  campaign. 

THE  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON  MEETING. 

On  August  24,  1840,  a large  meeting 
of  Democrats  took  place  in  Hamilton,  at 
which  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Senator  William  Allen,  of  Chillicothe, 
and  Governor  Wilson  Shannon  were  pres- 
ent. The  meeting  was  organized  in  front 
of  the  court  house  at  io  o’clock,  but  the 
situation  proving  unfavorable  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  sycamore  grove,  south  of 
town. 

William  B.  Van  Hook,  president  of  the 
meeting,  introduced  Colonel  Johnson,  and 
said : “I  will  introduce  to  you  the  genuine 
hero  of  the  Thames,  ’ and  at  the  same  time 
propounded  the  following  questions  for  him 
to  answer : 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  the  ability  of 
General  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe? What  is  your  opinion  of  the  ma- 
neuver at  the  River  Raisin?  How  was  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  conducted  ?” 

Colonel  Johnson  then  came  to  the  front 
of  the  stand,  amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands, 
and  said  in  brief  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  such  a 
vast  array  of  people  here  today.  I am  fully  of 
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the  belief  that  nothing  but  a realizing  sense  of 
the  present  unfair  play,  in  this  great  political 
struggle,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  truth,  in 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  Democracy,  could 
have  caused  you  to  have  left  your  homes,  your 
work-shops  and  your  farms,  and  come  together 
here  today  at  this  busy  season  of  the  year. 

In  regard  to  the  questions  asked  me  by  your 
chairman,  I must  be  allowed  to  decline  answering. 
I did  not  come  here  to  form  public  opinion.  I can 
not  form  public  opinion.  It  has  long  since  passed 
upon  those  questions. 

I will  give  you  a brief  outline  picture  of  the 
battle  of  the  Thames.  It  fell  to  my  lot,  as  well 
as  a number  of  my  relatives,  I believe  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  to  be  in  that  battle.  My  regiment 
consisted  of  one  thousand  Kentuckians,  when  we 
joined  the  main  army  at  Detroit.  My  men  knew 
their  duty — they  knew  the  business  that  was  to 
be  done,  and  were  willing  that  it  should  be  handed 
over  for  them  to  do.  I had  drilled  them  thor- 
oughly in  a method  of  charging,  by  alternate  col- 
umns suited  to  a desperate  fight,  and  they  under- 
stood it,  having  practiced  for  five  or  six  months. 
When  we  started  in  pursuit  of  Proctor  and  Te- 
cumseh,  my  regiment,  being  mounted,  went  ahead. 
When  we  first  discovered  the  enemy,  he  was  in 
battle  array.  General  Harrison  soon  came  in  ask- 
ing “what  was  to  be  done?”  I told  him  I wanted 
the  privilege  of  fighting  the  enemy  in  the  way  I 
had  taught  my  men  to  fight  them.  He  hesitated 
for  a time,  but  finally  consented,  and  ordered  me 
to  “charge  them!”  The  British  were  stationed  on 
the  bank  of  the  River  Thames,  on  a strip  of  land 
half  a mile  wide,  and  parallel  to  the  river.  On  the 
other  side  was  a long,  narrow  swamp;  in  and 
around  this  swamp  were  skulked  the  savages  in 
the  form  of  a crescent.  I divided  my  battalion, 
by  giving  one-half  in  charge  of  my  brother  James 
for  him  to  attack  the  British,  while  I with  the 
other  half  was  to  cross  the  swamp  and  take  for 
the  Indians.  I now  placed  twenty  men  in  front  of 
my  battalion,  called  “the  forlorn  hope.”  The  trum- 
pet now  sounded  and  we  moved  to  the  charge, 
but  at  the  first  volley  of  the  Indians,  eighteen  of 
the  twenty  were  either  killed,  wounded  or  thrown 
from  their  saddles.  I then  ordered  my  men  to 
dismount  and  fight  the  savage  in  their  own  way — 
knee  to  knee,  tomahawk  to  tomahawk,  butcher 
knife  to  butcher  knife — and  thus  we  grappled, 
steel  to  steel,  with  the  savages  until  Tecumseh 
fell  and  his  warriors  fled. 

When  my  men  were  grappling  with  the  sav- 


ages, I discovered  behind  the  root  of  a large  tree, 
recently  blown  down,  a tall,  athletic  Indian  tak- 
ing an  aim  at  me.  I immediately  made  toward 
him  when  he  fired,  the  ball  striking  at  the  knuckle 
bone  of  the  index  finger  of  my  left  hand,  coming 
out  at  the  elbow.  I then  slipped  the  arm  through 
the  rein  to  the  elbow,  and  guided  my  horse  toward 
the  Indian,  who  was  making  for  me.  We  met  near 
the  middle  of  the  tree,  when  the  Indian  raised  his 
tomahawk,  strained  back  his  body  in  the  act  of 
throwing  it,  when  I fired  the  contents  of  my  pis- 
tol, a ball  and  three  buck-shot,  the  whole  charge 
entering  his  breast,  and  he  fell  and  died  instantly. 

General  Harrison  came  to  me,  and  leaning 
down  said,  “Tecumseh  is  killed  and  Proctor  is 
defeated.”  I saw  no  cowardice  in  General  Harri- 
son in  that  battle.  Before  it  commenced  we  stood 
and  talked  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  ’Tis  true 
my  brother  James  took  the  British,  or  they  surren- 
dered to  him  without  the  loss  of  a man  on  our 
side;  and  he  took  them  all,  too,  except  Proctor  and 
a few  other  renegades,  who  slipped  through  the 
bush  and  got  away. 

In  the  afternoon  Governor  Wilson  Shan- 
non spoke  for  two  hours;  Senator  William 
Allen  then  occupied  the  time  until  4 o’clock, 
when  the  vast  assemblage  was  dismissed. 

THE  HARRISON  RALLY. 

On  September  29,  1840,  the  Whigs  held 
a grand  rally  in  the  sycamore  grove;  Gen- 
eral William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  on  this  occasion.  He  spoke 
in  part  as  follows : 

I am  sensible,  fellow  citizens,  of  the  proud 
eminence  on  which  your  friend  has  placed  me. 
I feel  indebted  to  him  for  his  flattering  recommen- 
dation; having  been  upon  hard  duty  for  the  last 
few  days,  and  not  having  slept  any  last  night,  am 
extremely  fatigued.  I hope,  therefore,  if  I shall 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  some  of  my  friends, 
that  they  will  attribute  it  to  this  cause.  Fellow 
citizens,  it  is  said  by  philosophers  that  all  the 
pains,  enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  this  life  de- 
pend upon  contrast,  and  what  can  be  greater  con- 
trast than  that  which  is  presented  to  you  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  person  of  the  humble  individual, 
your  speaker,  considering  me  now  as  the  people’s 
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candidate,  not  only  for  the  highest  office  in  their 
power  to  give,  but  for  the  greatest  office  in  the 
whole  world,  surrounded  by  so  many  of  my 
friends,  and  by  the  thousands  of  true  Republicans, 
consider  me  as  thus  in  comparison  to  what  I for- 
merly was.  Fellow  citizens,  it  was  forty-seven 
years  ago  (some  gentleman  on  the  platform  here 
corrected  the  General,  and  said  it  was  forty-nine 
years  ago,)  well  forty-nine  years  ago,  fellow  citi- 
zens, wanting  a few  weeks,  the  individual  now  ad- 
dressing you  was  an  humble  ensign,  passing,  per- 
haps, on  a track  through  this  very  spot  when  on 
duty,  under  the  great  Wayne;  consider  this  con- 
trast an  humble  ensign  in  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, compared  with  my  present  situation  as  a can- 
didate for  the  greatest  office  in  the  world;  aided 
and  helped  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  republic. 
Nothing  can  equal  my  pleasure  to  think  that  I, 
who  have  protected  you  in  war,  and  lived  for 
your  liberties,  should  be  brought  before  you  to 
have  the  power  given  to  me  of  promoting  as  far  as 
possible,  the  interest  and  happiness  of  this  great 
nation.  It  is  important  that  we  should  enquire 
into  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  po- 
litical parties  of  the  day.  Fellow  citizens,  each  of 
the  people  that  comprise  the  political  parties  in 
the  United  States,  each  claim  to  be  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  country.  The  question  is,  which  of 
these  two  parties  is  entitled  to  this  enviable  dis- 
tinction; to  which  party  does  the  term  strictly  ap- 
ply. Who  are  the  Democracy?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  there  is  a man,  that  will  carefully 
examine  this  question  in  this  country,  who  can  be- 
lieve that  this  party  are  the  real  Democracy  who 
have  been  using  all  their  energies  to  work  out  ob- 
jects, the  very  reverse  to  Republicanism.  What 
is  the  difference  between  us?  I am  an  old  man 
as  you  will  see,  and  my  head  is  bleached  with  age. 
But  I have  at  heart  my  country,  which  makes  the 
difference;  and  there  is  also  a difference  here: 
In  the  days  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  eyes  of  the  fa- 
thers of  our  country  were  at  all  times  directed  to 
the  halls  of  legislation.  But  now  they  are  di- 
rected to  the  White  House;  and  that,  too,  with  a 
devotion  not  exceeded  by  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet. This  is  a state  of  things  sufficient  to  cause 
the  greatest  alarm.  How  would  the  great  men  who 
formed  our  constitution  blush,  if  they  were  here 
to  see  how  it  has  been  disgraced. 

It  has  been  said  of  me,  that  I have  re- 
fused to  give  my  opinions  on  the  political 
questions  of  the  day,  and  on  that  account  I have 
been  called  General  Mum  [laughter]  but  I have 
never  in  a single  instance  refused  to  give  my  opin- 


ions on  any  subject  that  has  been  submitted  to 
me,  and  I am  now  ready  to  do  so.  In  relation  also 
to  the  United  States  Bank,  I have  publicly  de- 
clared my  opinions. 

My  opinions  are  known  upon  every  sub- 
ject: upon  the  tariff — upon  the  abolition  question, 
or  any  other.  But  it  is  not  by  pledges  and  prom- 
ises I wish  to  be  judged ; I would  rather  it  should 
be  by  some  surer  criterion.  I would  have  you 
consider  my  past  conduct,  and  if  I have  ever  been 
a defaulter,  (I  mean  in  principle) — if  I have  not 
been  faithful  to  every  trust  which  has  been  re- 
posed in  me — if  I have  not  carried  out  the  Demo- 
cratic doctrines  that  I profess — then  you  can  say 
that  you  have  an  evidence  that  I am  totally  un- 
worthy of  your  suffrages,  if  on  one  occasion  I have 
ever  talked  of  the  press  falsely;  and  if  from  my 
youth  I have  not  been  interested  in  your  welfare 
and  mindful  of  my  duty,  then  I am  unworthy  of 
your  support.  I believe,  and  say  it  in  true  Demo- 
cratic feeling  that  all  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment are  directed  to  the  purpose  of  making  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  These  are  their 
principles,  and  you  ought  to  reject  them.  I do 
not  ask  you  to  receive  my  statements  without  au- 
thority, and  I refer  you  to  the  records — records 
which  the  present  government  are  trying  to  ex- 
punge. To  these  records  I appeal  for  a witness 
of  my  conduct,  and  let  them  speak.  Look  at  them; 
they  were  written  at  a time  when  it  was  little 
thought  I should  ever  become  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Judge  me  by  these  records. 

In  regard  to  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  it  has 
been  said  the  merit  of  the  victory  belongs  to 
Colonel  Johnson.  I do  not  believe  there  is  a more 
sincere  patriot  in  the  United  States;  and  why  I 
think  so  is,  because  in  the  time  of  the  war,  when 
he  was  a member  of  congress,  he  would  go  to  con- 
gress as  often  as  required;  but  as  soon  as  he  could 
leave,  he  would  return  again  to  me.  He  first 
served  me  when  he  had  the  command  of  a com- 
pany, and  subsequently  of  a battalion;  but  I tell 
you  plainly  Colonel  Johnson  is  no  general.  I do 
not  say  but  what  If  he  had  had  the  experience  I 
have  had  In  military  tactics,  he  might  have  been 
a superior  general  to  me;  but  as  I had  served  so 
many  years  under  General  Wayne,  and  studied  his 
manner  of  regulating  military  affairs,  of  course 
I was  more  capable  than  Colonel  Johnson,  who 
had  had  but  the  experience  of  a few  months;  and  I 
must  say  I believe  there  was  not  a man  in  the  field 
of  battle  besides  myself  that  was  capable  of  draw- 
ing up  the  men  in  the  manner  I did;  and  the  idea 
which  you  are  led  to  believe,  that  I was  two  miles, 
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rishrtxrt’tss's- 

SStSiS 

had  lost  the  day,  and  been  asked  by  Mr.  Mafib* 
subseauently,  “How  came  you,  sir,  to  thinK 
charging  the  British  infantry  in  the  way  you  have 
r reDiy  “Sir,  Colonel  Johnson  recom 

ss-  **  «•  ■— 

which  I Should  have  been  placed  in.  Colonel 
Johnson  recommended  it;  what  has  he  to  do  with 
it?  We  look  to  you  and  expected  from 
experience,  when  serving  under  the  great f Wayne 
to  have  shown  youreelf  a military  man, 
thought  Colonel  Johnson  the  most  talented  man, 
we  should  have  given  him  the  command,  an 

you.”  ..  .. 

Fellow  citizens,  I entreat  you  to  shield  me 
from  my  base  calumniators.  I received  a letter 
from  the  only  son  of  General  Wayne  the  other 
day,  whom  I look  upon  as  a brother.  He  “id  he 
had  been  unwell  for  some  time  and  had  not  been 
able  to  take  part  in  politics.  He  says,  “I  was  sur- 
prised when  a distinguished  editor  of  the  opposi- 
tion called  upon  me.  whom  I asked  how  he  cou 
bring  his  mind  to  traduce  me  so  much  as  he  did 
dally  in  his  paper.”  He  said,  “Oh,  sir,  never  mind 
that;  it  is  only  for  a while.  After  the  election 

m J Onuorol  Ilistipe.” 


rival  meetings— a democratic  poster. 


On  October  5,  1840,  large  mass  meet- 
ings  were  held  by  both  political  parties  n 
Hamilton.  Hand  bills  announcing ^ these 
meetings  were  circulated  far  and  tvi  • 
reproduce  one  of  the  Democratic  half-sheet 

bills,  as  follows : 

Feoeual  Whiooebv.  Be  it  £4"  ££ 

that  the  leaders  of  the  party  now  op^sed 
tin  Van  Buren  and  Dernocracy-im,  they  w 

Tories;  1773,  Nov^  Scot^  ™ ^ Cockade  Feder- 

sr  -■ 

7\  icift  Washington  Benevolent  bociety  » 

ists;  181b,  Wasningi  Federal  Republicans; 

1818,  No-Party  men;  1820,  Federa 
1826,  National  Republicans, 

1884,  Anti-masonic  Whigs,  ’ Cabin 

1838.  Abolitionists;  1839,  Whigs;  1840,  Log  oao 

and  Hard  Cider  men.  - RnGCted  party 

T'his  is  the  ring,  streaked  and  specaea  y*  j 

nated  Harrison  for  the  Presidency.  Thesea^ 
fellows,  too,  who  now  claim  to  be 

Almost  every  house  in  Hamilton  and 
Rossville  was  decorated,  as  a s,gn* 
they  were  open  for  the  free  accommodation 
of  strangers.  Early  in  the  morning  numer- 
ous long  processions  were  seen  “nl’nJ 
by  everv  road  and  avenue,  until  the  streets 
commons  and  alleys  presented  one  oW 
mass  of  human  beings.  Forty  thousand 
people  were  in  Hamilton  on  this  occas.on. 

The  Democrats  occupied  Front  str 
and  all  that  part  of  the  town  '>',ngt°  ! 

west.  The  Whigs  were  assigned  Secon 
street  by  mutual  agreement,  and  all  th 

ritory  to  the  east.  t 

The  Democrats  formed  on  Front 

occupying  its  entire  length.  The  procession 
‘ . of  oersons 
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on  horseback,  in  carriages,  wagons  and 
floats,  moving  down  that  street  and  passing 
up  Water  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Many 
strange  and  grotesque  scenes  were  witnessed 
in  the  procession.  On  one  wagon  there 
were  numerous  coonskins  tacked  to  the 
boards,  one  bearing  the  inscription : 

“THE  EMBODIMENT!” 

“Oh!  is  it  not  a pity  such  a virtuous  ( ?)  coon  as  I 
Should  be  turned  upon  the  cold  world  to  pine 
away  and  die?” 

Banners  in  the  procession  bore  the  fol- 
lowing: “Silent  Candidate  for  the  Presi- 

dency,” “Boasted  Friends  of  Order  ( ?),” 
“Hard  Cider  Intemperance  Their  Political 
Badge,”  “Principle  Thrown  to  the  Wind, 
and  the  People  are  Attempted  to  be  De- 
ceived bv  a Cider  Barrel,  a Rattle  Box,  or  a 
Tin  Whistle,”  “Are  Endeavoring  to  Gain 
Proselytes  by  Stupefying  with  Intoxicating 
Drams  the  Object  of  Their  Criminal  Ef- 
forts.” 

The  Whig  procession  moved  down  Sec- 
ond street  and  passed  up  Third  street.  Im- 
plements of  mechanical  trades  were  well 
represented.  Here  was  a blacksmith  shop 
mounted  on  wheels,  the  smith  and  helper 
engaged  in  making  horseshoes.  On  another 
wagon  was  a weaver  with  his  loom  and  quill 
fillers  making  cloth.  Log  cabins  and  ca- 
noes were  frequently  seen  in  the  procession. 
On  one  wagon  was  a buckeye  tree  erect  with 
a raccoon  on  its  branches  and  a live  deer 
standing  at  its  roots. 

The  processions  marched  and  counter- 
marched along  the  streets  until  1 1 o’clock, 
when  all  adjourned  for  dinner. 

Fanners  throughout  the  country  had 
liberally  contributed  meats,  poultry  and  pro- 
visions for  the  whole  mass  and  to  spare, 


the  Whigs  not  forgetting  a bountiful  supply 
of  hard  cider.  All  the  pork  houses  around 
the  basin  were  cleared  and  thrown  open,  in 
which  tables  were  set  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  Whigs.  The  Democratic  party 
had  their  collation  in  the  sycamore  grove, 
where  at  least  ten  thousand  people  were  fed. 
After  dinner  they  were  addressed  by  United 
States  Senator  Tappan,  John  Brough  and 
Th.  L.  Hamar,  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
market  house  at  the  foot  of  High  street. 

The  Whigs  had  stands  erected  in  a 
scrub  oak  grove  on  the  north  side  of  the 
old  basin,  immediately  east  of  the  present 
location  of  Seventh  street,  from  which  Tom 
Corwin,  candidate  for  governor ; Henry 
Clay,  General  Metcalf  and  Robert  Wycliffe, 
of  Kentucky,  addressed  the  multitudes.  In 
the  evening  there  was  speaking  by  Robert 
C.  Schenck  and  Samuel  F.  Cary.  At  night 
the  town  was  illuminated  and  stands  erected 
from  which  the  orators  spoke. 

At  the  presidential  election  in  November, 
1840,  Martin  Van  Buren’s  majority  in  But- 
ler county  was  one  thousand  and  ninety. 

GEN.  WINFIELD  SCOTT  AT  HAMILTON  1852. 

On  October  7,  1852,  General  Winfield 
Scott,  the  “Hero  of  Mexico,”  and  then  the 
Whig  candidate  for  President,  honored 
Hamilton  with  his  presence  for  three  hours. 
He  was  given  a tremendous  ovation  and  re- 
ception and  the  occasion  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hamilton  depot,  an 
acre  of  ground  was  literally  black  with  hu- 
man heads,  closely  packed  together,  and 
when  General  Scott  stepped  out  upon  the 
platform  he  was  greeted  with  a mighty 
cheer.  He  was  placed  in  a carriage,  the 
procession  formed,  and  to  the  sound  of 
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music  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  a continual 

shouting,  th«  »»«»»«  £ 

After  parading  the  procession  halted  at  tne 
"ScVm6  Hem  the  scene :JU  ^ 
description ; the  whole  green  was  a literal 

^When  General  Scott  stepped  forward, 
and  after  silence  was  restored,  John  M. 
Millikin  introduced  him. 

GENERAL  SCOTT'S  SPEECH. 

My  Fellow  CiUzens  of  Butler  Oonntr-^jM; 
low  citizens  of  Hamilton. 

Ei ;as^-ss-s:= 

more  than  Just  to  me.  Republics  are  not^ 

. - , rrhPPrs  1 Yes,  my  country  has  been 
gratefu . [ 1 partial  and  but  too 

- 

alone  executed,  how  sweet  has  been  my  rew 

tAPYoureanimatlng  presence  and  cheers * 8"fn 
flclent  reward  for  all.  I know  I am  standing  In 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Miami— in  the  town  of 
Hamilton.  I have  to  remember  the  people  of 
BuUer  county;  for  with  them  (friends.  I can  not 
withhold  its  mention)  originated  the  first  men- 
Uon  of  my  unworthy  name  for  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  the  country.  I shall  not  be  betrayed  into 
politics,  from  these  lips  you  shall  hear  no  party 
Lent,  but  I can  not  forget  the  great  honor  in- 
tended. To  that  office,  I may  or  may  not  be 
called,  but  my  sense  of  obligation  for  that  ear  y 
kindness,  for  the  terms  in  which  you  have  ad- 
dressed me  today,  will  remain  with  me  while  life 
endures.  My  friends,  I have  but  little  more  to 
say  to  this  great  assemblage.  X have  passed 
through  severe  service  today,  and  heart  and  mind 
are  wearied.  Do  you  know  how  exhausting  is  a 
great  exercise  of  the  affections?  the  affections  con- 
stantly drawn  out  by  overwhelming  kindness,  and 
but  faint  powers  of  expression  in  return. 

Thank  God  for  the  strength  I have  to  thank 
you  for  these  manifestations  of  unmerited  regard. 


in  conclusion  General  Scott  spoke  a few  words 
. th  ladi©g.  He  complimented  his  fair  country 

irLdial  welcome  I tender  you  my  best  wishes, 
and,  I am  sorry  to  add,  my  farewell. 


After  a reception  at  the  residence  of  L. 

D.  Campbell,  and  dining  with  Joseph  Hough 
at  the  Hamilton  House,  General  Scott  was 
driven  to  the  depot.  An  eye-witness  says. 
“General  Scott  was  decidedly  the  finest  o 
man  I ever  saw.  He  was  six  feet  four  inches 
high  and  weighed  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Even  in  the  citizen’s  dress  he 
wore,  he  looked  the  hero  and  h.s  eye 
flashed  with  the  fire  of  Lundy  s Lane, 
could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  an  old 

eagle.” 

MILLARD  FILM  ORE. 

Ex-President  Millard  Filmore,  with  his 
former  postmaster  general,  passed 
Hamilton  on  March  8.  1854,  the,r  £ 
north.  Mr.  Filmore  made  a short  speec. 
to  the  citizens  assembled  at  the  C.,  H.  & • 

depot,  then  located  on  the  corner  of  L»«- 
low  and  Fourth  streets,  and  many  of  them 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  shaking  him  by 
the  hand. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1856. 

Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  of  Massachu- 
setts. spoke  in  Hamilton.  July  31  • 
behalf  of  the  “Great  American  Pathfinder. 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  Republican  candidat 
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for  President.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  Hon. 
L.  D.  Campbell  were  pronounced  friends. 
Both  were  members  of  congress  when  Pres- 
ton E.  Brooks,  a Southern  bully,  murder- 
ously assaulted  Charles  Sumner  in  the 
United  States  Senate  chamber.  One  of  the 
fruits  of  this  assault  was  Brooks’  challenge 
to  Burlingame  for  a duel.  Mr.  Campbell 
took  charge  of  the  affair  at  the  solicitation 
of  Burlingame,  whom  he  carried  safely 
through  without  a stain  upon  his  honor.  A 
levee  was  held  at  the  hotel  in  the  morning  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  a reception 
in  the  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

JOHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE. 

September  2,  1856,  is  the  date  of  an  “un- 
paralleled assemblage  of  the  Democracy  at 
Hamilton,”  with  “50,000  Democrats  in 
council” — so  reads  a local  paper  of  that 
date,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  candidate 
for.  and  subsequently  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  and  later  a Confederate  gen- 
eral. was  the  speaker. 

The  yeomanry  of  Butler,  Preble  and 
Montgomery  counties  came  as  requested — 
afoot,  on  horseback  and  in  wagons.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  a proces- 
sion was  formed  and  “an  unprejudiced  by- 
stander counted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons  before  half  had  passed.” 

The  speaking  took  place  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  east  end  of  the  court  house.  As  Mr. 
Breckinridge  “appeared  on  the  platform  our 
political  opponents  could  not  suppress  their 
admiration  of  the  noble  bearing  of  Ken- 
tucky s chivalrous  and  idolized  son.”  The 
great  issues  before  the  country  were  dis- 
cussed intelligently,  logically  and  in  a com- 
prehensive manner  by  the  speaker.  The 


oratorical  ability  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  was 
great.  He  carried  all  before  him.  His  clos- 
ing prophetic  sentence  is  significant.  It  con- 
trasts strangely  with  his  later  life — when  he 
became  a general  in  the  Confederate  army. 
The  sentence  was:  “This  great  state  (Ken- 
tucky) will  never  lead  a crusade  against 
the  South,  but,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
our  banners,  she  will'  say — The  Union  For- 
ever !” 

During  his  stay  in  Hamilton,  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge was  quartered  at  the  Hamilton 
House. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  BRECKINRIDGE. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Fellow  Citizens  of 
Ohio:  I confess  to  you  that  I am  equally  aston- 

ished and  gratified  at  what  I witness  here  in  Ohio 
today,  and  I wish  that  my  exhausted  strength  and 
broken  frame  would  allow  me  to  express  more  fully 
the  emotions  which  swell  my  breast.  I find  upon 
your  banners  principles  which  I cordially  adhere 
to,  and  if  these  are  the  patriotic  sentiments  which 
animate  this  assembly,  you  may  write  your  chart 
of  political  principles,  and  I will  sign  it. 

I have  been  welcomed  cordially  by  you  today 
— I have  been  treated  like  a brother — I have  been 
cheered  and  encouraged  on  all  sides.  I feel  that  we 
are  all  citizens  of  a common  country,  and  Joint 
heirs  of  the  same  glorious  inheritance.  [Cheers.] 
My  friends,  I do  not  rise  to  make  a speech  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  I am 
physically  unable  to  do  so,  and  being  on  my  way 
to  accept  an  invitation  in  a sister  state,  I must  re- 
serve some  of  my  exhausted  strength. 

I need  not  say  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  that  I 
belong  to  the  Democratic  party — that  I cherish  it 
as  being  most  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  political  system.  You  know 
what  these  principles  are,  and  I feel  that 
this  demonstration  is  due  to  the  great 
cause  which  I represent.  It  has  been  a subject  of 
inquiry  why  it  is  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
survived  shock  after  shock,  and  yet  maintains 
an  unbroken  front  to  every  foe.  It  is  a fact  that 
organization  after  organization  have  died,  and  the 
old  Democratic  party  has  remained  a witness  and 
a monument  of  their  faith.  [Cheers.]  Why  is 
this?  I find  that  the  Democratic  party  holds  a few 
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plain  and  simple 

hold  together  In  every  the  constitution.  It 

tt  tests  every  It  ******  to  use 

holds  to  no  blind  lanat  • sion  upon  a 

the  Constitution  In  ^ cause^^agjes  & 

particular  and  observes  all  the  slip- 

fanaticism.  It  ad  common  bond 

ulatlons  as  they  are  written  mth;^  ^ ^ ^ 
of  our  Union,  and  mus  feelings 

stitution  itself  f^asmof S0ur  fathers, 
which  animated  the  bre  t philoso- 

Comlng  down  to  a later day,  t ^ 

phy  taught  the  Democrat 1c  v arts ^ ^ a 
national  bank  and  go  aga  American 

Still  later  day  to  array  Itself  against  th^  ^ ^ 

or  Know-Nothing  party.  man  or  any 

dictiveness  or  hatet°U.  t sentiments  of  my 
party,  but  I speak  ^^'““member  of  that 

organisation^  The  DemocraUc^party 

r^en%^f  -ds  upo^an  equal- 

virgin  theater  all  the  people  of  the  ^ 

might  come  and  take  a part  { the 

sands  of  good  men  went  mto  that  Party  fo 

terpose  between  the  human  conscience  and  im  Go ^ 
The  Democratic  party  was  also  equally 
obliged  to  array  Itself  against  the  so-called  Repub- 
licarTparty  In  the  United  States.  They  charge  us 
with  being  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  say  that  the 
object  of  that  party  Is  to  extend  slavery  over  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  Fellow  citizens, 
it  is  not  so.  I have  no  connection  with  any  pa  Y 
which  proposes  to  extend  slavery  over  the  terri 
lories  or  anywhere  else.  But  1 do  belong  to  an 
organization  which  says  our  Constitution  wm 
made  to  secure  certain  rights  to  all  our  citizens 
and  among  those  the  rights  of  all  our  peop  « J® 
form  their  own  institutions  and  their  own  laws, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I know  your  opinions  in  Ohio.  I kno 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  institutions  and  the 


“ir.,Kr ’£  s “ 

jection  to  your  society.  b h of  harmony 

interfere.  Would  it  not **  b'Z\e  difference 
and  concord  for  her  to  do  soj^  of 

all  the  statefTto  'legislate  for  any  particular  state 
" fellow  citizens, 

community  shall  “a“ag®  t th  states  shall  move 
way-if  you  are  willing  that  the  s ^ 

along  without  collis  °n  an  constitution,  and  put 

i beseech  you  to  stand  by  J it 

this  question  in  cha  g aeitate  the  subject, 

concerns.  If  gentlemen  want  to  agitate  ^ ^ flx 

let  them  become  citizens  wlth  their 

the  institutions  there  msion  o{  arms  has 

own  views  of  propriety.  there,  and  the 

followed  the  collision  o P d this  collision 

object  of  this  party  is  “ a^n  uttered  a 
throughout  the  country.  was 

political  threat  but  once  ‘u  her  life^a 

in  the  time  p‘  f hpf  “wer  and  Inaugurated 
his  administration  fro  P k i8  a unlt 

the  principles  of  ^belief  that 

without  destruction  of  party,  i 
this  sectional  organization , Is  an  *suU  ^ ^ 
and  her  Southern  sisters  l d0  „0t  believe, 

lowed  by  disaster  and  dlsgrac  . upon  Us. 

my  friends,  tha*  thPt  has  come  again.  I see 

The  sober  second  thougnt  n acti0n  and  in 

the  evidence  of  a peop®®™U  , h protects  all 

defense  of  the  constltutlon  whlcn^P  ^ crusade 

alike.  This  great  state  Pe  e of  one  of 

against  the  Sou^’  b"1t’say_..The  Union  Forever!” 
your  banners,  she  will  say  orkTxiouse  1 

[Tremendous  and  long-continued  appla 


INITIAL  republican  rallv. 

The  first  meeting  held  by  the^eptibhou 
party  in  Butler  county  was  on  Fnday. 

tember  36.  1856-  A ' ° ca  ^’'^eting 
count  of  the  meeting,  said : T1  e n S 

was  conceded  to  have  been  the  la.gest  b ^ 
odds  held  in  Ohio  this 
who  were  in  town  early  in  he  non mg 
thought  the  chances  unfavorable  for  . ^ 

meeting.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  bt 

4.. — ■>  <»  ov" 

But  at  eight  o'clock  things  assumed  a di 
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ferent  aspect.  The  advanced  guard  had  be- 
gun to  come  in,  as  the  patter  of  rain-drops 
precede  the  mighty  storm.  Procession  after 
procession  came  filing  in  from  different  quar- 
ters, filling  the  air  with  shouts.  The  thun- 
ders of  artillery,  the  braying  of  the  trumpets, 
the  shouting  of  the  marshals,  the  spirit- 
stirring  drum  and  the  ear-pierceing  fife— 
these  were  but  a mere  accompaniment.  The 
real  concert  of  the  day  was  furnished  by 
the  people  themselves,  who  with  one  un- 
ending shout  rent  the  vault  of  heaven.  Soon 
our  streets,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  were 
filled  by  one  continuous  procession.  It  was 
everywhere.  It  pervaded  every  street — 
was  neither  head  nor  tail  to  it.  There  was 
unity,  however,  in  one  thing — the  shouts 
were  universal.  So  it  continued  until  the 
hour  for  dinner  warned  dispersion ; the  pro- 
cessions gradually  become  smaller  and  all 
proceeded  to  comfort  the  inner  man.  The 
ladies  were  provided  for  at  the  private 
houses,  while  the  ruder  sex  partook  of  a 
plenteous  repast. 

“We  went  to  the  main  stand  at  half 
past  one  o’clock.  Thousands  had  already 
assembled — and  soon  a dense  mass  filled  the 
space  from  the  court  house  to  the  eastern 
gate.  Manifestations  of  impatience  began 
to  be  made,  when  Major  Millikin,  the  grand 
marshal,  raised  his  mighty  voice  to  the  high- 
est pitch  and  announced  that  Messrs,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  and  William  H.  Gibson  would 
speak  from  the  main  stand.  Dr.  Foersch,  in 
German,  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  house, 
and  Messrs,  Root  and  Campbell  in  front 
of  the  treasurer’s  office.  Mr.  Marsh,  of 
Preble,  also  spoke  at  the  same  hour  from 
the  stand  in  front  of  Mr.  Campbell's  gar- 
den. Mr.  Sheets,  of  Indiana,  and  others 
spoke  during  the  afternoon,  and  everybody 
who  chose  had  an  opportunity  to  hear. 


After  a large  portion  of  the  crowd  had 
gone  home,  we  joined  a little  circle  of  a 
thousand  or  so  who  seemed  to  be  having  a 
good  time  in  front  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  house 
— the  front  of  the  premises  having  been 
faced  with  a continuous  platform,  furnished 
a most  convenient  forum.  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
of  Dayton,  a highly  gifted  speaker,  and  Mr. 
Holloway,  now  representative  in  -congress 
from  the  Wayne  district  in  Indiana,  and 
formerly  a fellow  apprentice  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  both  made  stirring  addresses. 

“The  number  present  is  variously  com- 
puted. All  disinterested  persons  present  at 
both  meetings  concur  in  representing  ours 
to  be  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  Breck- 
inridge demonstration.  * The  Ohio  State 
Journal  places  the  number  at  forty  thou- 
sand, which  is  probably  not  far  wrong, 
though  if  there  were  fifty  thousand  here  on 
the  2d,  there  must  have  been  at  least  a hun- 
dred thousand  present  on  the  26th. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLNS  VISIT  IN  1 859. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  for  twenty  min- 
utes from  a platform  at  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  depot, 
in  Hamilton,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday.  September  17,  1859.  Earlier 

in  the  day  he  had  spoken  at  Day- 
ton  and  was  on  his  way  to  Cincinnati 
to  address  an  evening  meeting.  Congress- 
man John  A.  Gurley,  of  Cincinnati,  was 
with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  a very  short 
man,  and  as  these  gentlemen  emerged  from 
the  car,  a great  laughter  went  up  from  the 
multitude  present,  at  the  contrast  of  the 
men.  Mr.  Lincoln  taking  in  the  situation  at 
a glance,  pointing  to  himself,  said:  “My 
friends,  this  is  the  long  of  it,”  and  laying 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Gurley’s  head,  “and  this  is 
the  short  of  it.”  In  a few  minutes’  time 
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Mr.  Lincoln  tore  the  argument  of  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  popular  sovereign- 
ty to  shreds  and  showed  the  fallacy  of  his 
position.  He  said  in  part . 

This  beautiful  and  far-famed  Miami  valley  Is 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world.  My  friends,  your 
sons  may  desire  to  locate  in  the  West;you  dont 
want  them  to  settle  In  a territory  »*«**”“• 
with  the  curse  of  slavery  hanging  over  it.  ^ 7 
desire  the  blessings  of  freedom,  ®°  d“  ly  P 
chased  by  our  Revolutionary  forefathers.  I see 
that  my  Wend  Douglas  Is  still  In  favor  of  popular 
sovereignty  This  Is  a dangerous  doctrine;  the  ln- 
babUams  of  a state  should  apply  for  admission 
to  the  Union  either  as  a free  or  slave  state,  hon- 
estly expressed  at  a fair  election.  Such  were  not 
the  conditions  in  Kansas  when  she  applied  for  ad- 
mission; border  rufflans  from  Missouri  controlled 
their  election  and  certified  the  result  ^ favor  of 
slavery.  The  American  people  demanded  fair  pi  y, 
and  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a free  state. 


A Hamilton  newspaper,  politically  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Lincoln,  editorially  comment- 
ed on  his  visit  to  Hamilton  as  follows ; 

“Considerable  curiosity  was  manifested 
the  other  evening,  to  see  the  renowned  Abe 
Lincolrf.  As  the  competitor  of  Douglas  in 
one  of  the  fiercest  campaigns  in  political 
history,  every  one  was  anxious  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  man.  Besides,  sensation  bills 
were  posted  at  every  corner  and  by-way. 
announcing  the  fact.  The  train  came,  and 
Lincoln  with  it.  After  waiting  a few  min- 
utes. some  one  shouted  ‘Lincoln.’  and  out 
came  a tall,  ungainly,  lank,  lean  sucker. 
Mounting  a temporary  platform,  he  made 
a few  commonplace  remarks,  the  substance 
being  that  our  valley  is  filling  up,  that  our 
people  must  soon  emigrate,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  we  desire  a territory  not  cursed 
by  the  ‘peculiar  institution  :’  then,  politely 
thanking  the  crowd,  was  off.  People  were 
generally  disappointed  in  the  man,  and  in 


his  appearance.  The  outlines  of  his  head 
can  lay  no  claims  to  intellectuality.  He 
can  not  be  a great  man,  every  one  feels  it. 

He  displays  no  oratory,  but  judging  from 
the  peculiar  twinkling  of  his  eye,  he  is 
no  slouch  at  wit.  Ugliness  predominates; 
rough  and  rugged  in  manners  and  looks, 
he  still  is  conceded  to  possess  fine  talent  as 
a debator.  The  idea  of  comparison  with 
Douglas  is  ridiculous,  and  no  one  but  a fool 
or  an  idiot  ever  thought  of  it.  His  visit 
to  Ohio  is  to  be  an  offset  to  the  popularity 
of  the  ‘little  giant.’  Lincoln  owes  his  tem- 
porary notoriety  to  Douglas.  Pitted  apmst 
him  in  the  great  Illinois  campaign,  in  de- 
bate literally  flayed  and  picked  to  the  bones, 
beaten  on  the  hustings  and  at  the  polls,  he 
now  follows  at  a safe  distance  in  the  wake 
of  Dug.  resting  solely  on  the  glory  of  be- 
ing his  opponent  for  fame  and  name.  Every 
one  is  free  to  confess  the  swindle,  and  set 
the  thing  down  as  a remarkable  instance 
of  Republican  claptrap  and  insignificant  lit- 
tleness. Douglas  after  all.  aside  from  his 
political  proclivities  as  a politician  and  a 
statesman,  as  a man  of  the  people,  is  with- 
out a rival  in  America.  No  matter  how  pol- 
iticians may  prate  and  editors  babble,  no 
matter  what  truckling  schemes  are  gotten  up 
to  set  aside  his  popularity  and  misinterpret 
his  motives,  all  the  slander  and  lies  of  the 
opposition,  all  the  intrigues  of  cliques  and 
parties,  of  Abolitionists  and  slavery  fa- 
natics and  rip-raps,  all  the  power  of  the 
flesh  and  the  devil,  can  not  change  one  jot 
or  tittle,  the  wish  and  will  of  the  American 
people.” 


CAMPAIGN  OF  i860 — THE  DOUGLAS  MEETING 

Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  “Little 
Giant,”  candidate  for  the  presidency,  was 
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here  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  26, 
i860.  The  great  political  gathering  of  1840, 
when  both  political  parties  met  in  Hamil- 
ton on  the  same  day,  and  all  other  great  po- 
litical gatherings  pale  into  insignificance  as 
compared  to  the  Douglas  mass  meeting, 
when  40,000  people  assembled  to  see  and 
hear  the  great  champion  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. 

Senator  Douglas  came  bv  special  train 
of  six  cars  from  Dayton. 

Along  the  line  from  Dayton  to  Hamil- 
ton there  was  an  enthusiastic  reception 
everywhere.  Salutes  were  fired,  and  where 
opportunity  offered  Judge  Douglas  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  and  was  enthusiastic- 
ally cheered.  His  arrival  at  Hamilton  was 
greeted  with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of 
regard.  A procession  was  formed;  amid 
the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  music  of  sev- 
eral bands,  the  guest  of  the  people  was  es- 
corted from  the  depot  to  the  center  of  the 
city.  The  Democracy  of  old  Butler  turned 
out  in  their  strength,  and  gave  good  evi- 
dence of  what  they  can  accomplish  when 
they  make  an  effort.  Bands  of  music,  im- 
mense hickory  wagons,  hickory  poles,  ban- 
ners, inscriptions,  etc.,  characterized  the 
procession.  Wayne  township  bore  off  the 
palm  for  hickory  wagons.  One  of  them 
was  drawn  by  thirty-five  horses,  and  upon 
each  horse  was  a good  Democratic  voter, 
draped  in  black  pants,  red  shirt  and  glazed 
cap.  Several  others,  over  which  canopies 
were  erected,  were  loaded  with  misses  rep- 
resenting the  states  of  the  Union,  gaily  and 
aPpropriately  draped  for  the  occasion.  Mad- 
ison township  turned  out  handsomely  in 
numbers,  and  with  large  hickory  wagons, 
banners  and  mottoes.  “Douglas  Boys”  and 
Tittle  Giants,”  in  oilcloth  capes  and  caps, 


to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  paraded 
on  foot  and  on  horseback.  Milford  was  rep- 
resented by  an  immense  hickory  vehicle  filled 
with  Democratic  voters  and  drawn  by  six- 
teen farmers’  horses,  each  mounted  by  a 
“Little  Giant.” 

One  long  hickory  wagon  was  filled  with 
boys,  and  upon  each  side  of  the  vehicle  was 
the  significant  inscription,  “Fathers,  Protect 
us  from  Negro  Equality.” 

The  speaker’s  stand  was  erected  in  the 
court  house  yard,  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. and  when  the  thousands  who  could 
get  within  hearing  distance  had  assembled, 
the  streets  were  still  alive  with  people.  The 
trees  even  were  loaded  with  men  anxious  to 
listen  to  the  views  presented  by  Judge  Doug- 
las upon  the  great  national  questions  which 
now  agitate  the  public  mind.  The  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Douglas  upon  the  stand  was 
hailed  with  cheers  from  ten  thousand  per- 
sons, the  waving  of  banners,  and  music  by 
the  bands. 

When  the  tumult  had  subsided,  William 
H.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton,  came  fonvard 
and  made  a beautiful  and  appropriate  wel- 
coming address,  which  was  attentively  lis- 
tened to,  and  warmly  applauded  by  the  mul- 
titude. Judge  Douglas  followed  in  response, 
and  although  laboring  under  very  great 
hoarseness  from  continued  speaking,  made 
an  address  occupying  about  half  an  hour. 
He  said  in  part : 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  Miami  valley,  I regret 
that  I have  not  the  voice  to  reach  the  extremity 
of  this  vast  audience,  but  if  you  will  observe  en- 
tire silence,  I will  make  as  many  of  you  hear  as 
it  Is  possible  for  me  to  do. 

I did  not  think  that  we  had  much  chance  of 
carrying  the  state  of  Ohio,  at  this  election,  until 
within  the  last  few  days.  From  what  I have  al- 
ready seen  since  I have  entered  the  state,  I am 
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n0W  Bati=fled  tr^tarNew%o“ror  Illinois.  ‘T^ud 

rr  ^ *r: 

Ume^when'the  peaeHf  the  countr^and^perpe- 

tuity  of  the  Union  have  epe  in  this 

gree  upon  the  ■»«-«*£  o a ndLe  and  of 
very  election.  In  «“  m1**  otw  people  on 

prosperity,  which  oug  sectional  strife 

— rpth  r ~d'arexcZ  z** «- 

strife’  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  attempt  of  the 
federal  government  to  interfere  with  and  control 
[he  domestlc  institutions  of  the  people  in  the  ter 

X^and,  whenThas  observed  the 

feeling  between  the  different  portions  °*  **' 

„ “8  r..Tr„e If  i am  right  in  this  statement 

of* facts  which  I apprehend  no  man  can  question, 
what  the  rue  Hue  of  poiicy  and  duty  for  us  to 
Tollow’  I answer,  it  is  to  maintain  that  old 

Democratic  principle  of  nondnterteren^  by  com 

gress  with  slavery.  I call  it  a good  old  Democratic 
principle,  and  yet  the  Democratic  party  18  “®‘ 
titled  to  the  exclusive  credit  of  originating  . 
You  all  remember  how  in  1850  the  Freesoi.ers  of 
the  North,  and  the  Disunionists  of  the  South  dro  e 
this  country  to  the  very  verge  of  disunion  on  thi 
livery  Question,  and  how  the  Union  Whigs  and 
the  Union  Democrats,  under  the  >eadofClay’W^ 
ster  and  Cass,  rallied  together  and  adoj**d 
compromise  measures  of  that  year  as  the  only 
mode  of  relief  and  safety.  [Cheers.] 

Those  measures  were  predicated  upon  the  prin 
eiple  that  congress  should  not  Interfere  with  the 
question  of  slavery  at  all,  hut  that  it  should  be 
banished  from  the  halls  of  congress,  and  referred 
to  the  people  of  the  territories  to  decide  as  they 
pleased,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  1852  the  Whig  party  assembled 
in  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  and  pledged 
its  faith  to  the  support  of  this  principle.  The  same 


year  the  Democratic  party  met  In  national  ™ 

vention  at  the  same  place,  and  made 

piedge  for  the  “"^'^g  and  every  Demcr 

party  to  carry  °u  slavery  in  the  territories, 
ence  by  congress  with  siaveiy 

[ot,r£Sii~ 

fere  to  prohibit  slavery  wherever  the  Pe°p  e 

Charleston  and  Baltimore—  . alavery 

shall  interfere  to  maintain  a“d  p f 
wherever  the  people  do  not  want  It  [l^S 

- %?£££.  -« - «”■>«“; 

ss  »»  r £»ir  rr- 

they  des  re  o Breckinridge  secessionists, 

tect  it  themselves.  The  Breckinn  * f 

therefore,  only  desire  congress  to  >°ter,er« 
r SS  rST *e  question  of  slavery 

rihe  territories;  second,  that  congress  shall  de- 

cide  it  in  every  case  against  tbr > w she  f c. 

pie  [laughter  and  applause]  and  third,  i 
mg  nonintervention  and  poplar  so^re  £ * “ 
a humbug.  Agreeing  thus  far  1 *ey ^ Jf  “ J 
as  to  which  way  congress  shall  decide  *h  ’ ,t 
tlon,  the  Northern  Republicans  claiming 
shall  decide  In  favor  of  the  be  decided 

ern  secessionists  insisting  that  it  shtU  Darties 
in  favor  of  the  South.  If  either  of  these  par 
succeed,  therefore,  the  American  ff°p  ® emlbUcans 
divided  by  a geographical  line.  The  tan. 

appeal  to  all  Northern  men  to  rally  unde  ^ 

ner,  and  the  secessionists  ask  all  Southern  m 
rally  under  another  banner,  and  thus  divide  the 

country  into  two  parties,  the  one  arrayed  agalnst 

the  other  in  deadly  hostility.  How  long  can 
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Union  be  preserved  under  the  control  of  such  par- 
ties as  these?  I tell  you,  nay  countrymen,  there  Is 
but  one  escape  from  the  evils  of  such  sectional 
organizations,  and  that  is  by  adhering  to  the  good 
old  doctrine  agreed  to  by  the  Democrats  and 
Whigs  in  1852,  of  non-intervention  by  congress 
with  slavery  in  the  territories.  (Applause) 

My  friends,  I will  not  detain  you  longer.  You 
see[loud  cries  of  “ go  on,  go  on”]  that  I am  speak- 
ing with  great  effort,  and  neither  doing  justice  to 
you,  nor  to  myself.  [Cries  of  “We  are  satisfied, 
go  on,”  etc.]  When  I commenced  this  canvass  I 
did  so  under  the  promise  that  I should  not  be 
called  upon  to  speak  but  once  in  two  days.  Shortly 
after  I entered  into  it  I was  required  to  speak 
once  a day,  and  here  lately  I have  been  obliged 
to  make  at  least  three  speeches  a day.  It  has 
been  growing  and  growing,  until  the  day  before 
yesterday  I believe  I was  called  upon  to  address 
eight  different  crowds.  [Cheers.]  I am  willing 
and  ready  to  devote  all  my  energies,  all  my  voice, 
all  my  power  to  the  good  cause,  [applause]  but 
there  is  a limit  to  every  man’s  exertion.  I only 
hope,  my  friends,  that  you  will  do  as  much  as  I. 
[Cries  of  "We  will  try  to,”  and  applause.]  With- 
out any  further  remarks  I will  now  retire  from 
the  stand  and  let  some  one  take  my  place,  who  can 
entertain  you  better  than  I have  done. 

UNION  MASS  MEETINQ. 

On  April  18,  1863,  a union  .mass  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Hamilton.  The  streets  were 
crowded  wtih  visitors  from  neighboring 
cities,  and  from  a distance.  The  town  was 
full  of  flags  and  patriotic  decorations. 
Across  High  street,  at  the  court  house,  a 
large  banner  was  hung  with  following  de- 
vices: About  a portrait  of  President  Lin- 
coln was:  “The  people  will  sustain  the 

people’s  choice.  Honor  to  a President  and 
not  to  a partisan.”  Above  the  portrait  of 
Washington  was : “The  Union,  it  shall  be 
preserved.” 

“The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom”  was  the 
best  received  of  the  songs  given  by  the  Ham- 
ilton Union  Glee  Club  with  Dr.  C.  Markt 
as  leader. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Col.  Lewis  D. 


Campbell  presided.  Addresses  were  made 
bv  Governor  David  Todd,  of  Ohio,  Governor 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  Judge  Stan- 
ley Matthews,  Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
and  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside.  Gen. 
Burnside  spoke  as  follows : 

My  Friends:  If  I had  the  faculty  of  speaking 

in  public  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  here  to 
speak  to  you  at  any  length.  I came  to  this  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  military  du- 
ties and  with  no  intention  of  taking  part  or  mix- 
ing, further  than  I could  help,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  affairs.  I do  not  come  here  today  to 
identify  myself  by  remarks,  with  any  political 
creed  or  doctrine,  but  to  meet  and  confer  with  the 
friends  of  the  country.  I came  here  to  meet  the 
loyal  citizens  of  this  neighborhood,  many  of  whom 
knew  me  in  my  boyhood,  and  as  I could  not  see 
them  all  singly,  this  afforded  me  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  make  my  acknowledgements  for  the 
interest  they  have  shown  in  my  welfare.  There- 
fore I may  be  excused  for  absence  from  headquar- 
ters for  a few  hours.  It  certainly  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  my  friends  who  have  done  me 
the  honor  of  coming  here  to  meet  me,  and  espe- 
cially to  learn  that  there  are  so  many  earnest 
hearts  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  I 
am  blessed  with  little  more  authority  than  you 
here  in  suppressing  treason  and  all  those  acts 
which  go  to  create  dissension  and  I deem  it  the 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  aid  me  in  this 
work.  [Cheers  and  “We  will.”] 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  something 
to  you  of  my  general  views  as  to  the  results  of 
this  war,  and  something  of  my  creed,  in  which  I 
shall  risk  repeating  some  remarks  which  you  may 
have  already  seen  in  print.  I came  here  with  the 
full  belief  that  we  shall  ultimately  succeed,  and  re- 
solved to  devote  whatever  of  physical  strength 
and  mental  ability  I possess  to  the  suppression 
of  this  rebellion.  I do  not  believe  this  rebellion 
can  succeed  because  it  originated  in  wrong. 
[Cheers.]  It  will  most  undoubtedly  maintain  its 
integrity,  if  we  ourselves  use  the  powers  God  has 
given  us  to  help  sustain  it. 

yallandigttam's  return  from  exile. 

In  1863  C.  L.  Vallandigham  was  ar- 
rested at  his  home  in  Dayton  bv  order  of 
General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  commanding 
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the  department  which  included  Ohio  for 

SlPg  “Order  Number  Th.r.y-e,^, 
prohibiting  treasonable  utterances.  Subse 
nuentlv  he  was  tried  by  a military  tribunal 
held  in  Cincinnati,  found  guilty  and  sen 
“ed  to  banishment  beyond  our  inms  ». 
the  South.  Later  he  turned  up  at  W md  . 
Canada,  and  while  there  he  was  the  Dem. 
cratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio  m 
October.  1863,  but  was  defeated  by  John 
Brough,  by  a majority  of  101,000. 

In  June,  1864,  when  there  were  about 
four  thousand  soldiers  from  Butler  county 
at  the  front,  Dr.  John  McElwee  Jacob 
Troutman,  David  W.  Brant  and  Edward 
Dalton,  who  were  warm  political  and  P 
sonal  friends  of  Mr.  Valland.gham  went 
to  Windsor,  Canada,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  from  exile,  and  addressee 
Democracy  of  the  United  States  from  Ham- 
ilton. He  returned  with  them,  but  in  dis 
guise  and  incognito,  and  on  June  15,  1 4- 

fn  his  true  person  he  delivered  an  address 
at  the  court  house.  He  said : 


11V  COWS  - 

Men  of  Ohio:  Today  I am  again  in  your 

Lidst  and  upon  the  soil  ot  my  native  state.  Today 
am ’once  more  within  the  district  whlc\fo;  teD 
ears  extended  to  me  highest  confidence,  and  three 
lines  honored  me  as  its  representative  in  the  com 
;ress  ot  the  United  States.  I was  accused  of  no 
rime  against  the  Constitution  or  laws,  and  guil  y 
,f  none  But  whenever  and  wherever  thus  charged 
ipon  me  by  process  of  law,  I am  now  ready  to  an- 
iwer  before  any  civil  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, to  a Jury  of  my  countrymen:  and  in  the 
meantime,  to  give  hail  in  any  sum  which  any  judge 
or  court,  state  or  federal,  may  affix;  and  you  the 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  Democrats  of 
Ohio  I offer  as  my  sureties.  Never  for  one  hour 
have  I remained  in  exile  because  I recognised  any 
obligations  of  obedience  to  the  unconstitutional  and 
arbitrary  edict.  Neither  did  personal  fear  ever 
restrain  me.  And  today  I return  of  my  own  act 
and  pleasure  because  it  is  my  constitutional  and 
legal  right  to  return.  Only  by  an  exertion  of  arbi- 
trary power,  Itself  against  the  Constitution  and 


law  was  I abducted  from  my  ^ome  and  forced  mto 
law  wa*  assertion  or  insinuation  of  tHe 

banishment.  Th  ted  .-because  laboring 

President  that  I w ^ raising  of  troops 

and'army6"  anT  was  responsible  for  numerous  acts 
ana  army,  j in  *v.e  arrest  of  dfr 

ru  — ; 

W ,h.  trial  •».!  ™ 

“s  "“'i'll’  »■« «-» 

a license  and  1 actB  and  policies  of 

criticised  and  condemned  the  acts  an  p^  ^ 

the  administraUon.  an^  denounced^ece^i^y  Qf  the 
taining  even  the  propriety  an  ^ Endorsed 

recognition  of  Southern  8tate  at  the  late 

Democratic  party  of  my  mnathy  and  support 

election  and  still  with  the  sympathy  and  s pp 
bv  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  freemen  of  the 
of  millions  more,  I do  not  mean  t0°^u1e  vic- 
the  oniy  man  of  seehs 

tim  of  arbitrary  power.  KA.U  again 

my  life,  let  him  so  declare,  ^ 
restrain  me  of  my  personal  liberty,  except 
“due  process  of  law.”  * 

The  time  has  therefore  arrived,  when  ^ 
becomes  me  as  a citizen  o my 

the  United  States  to  demand  an  y 
own  act  to  vindicate  the  righm  libertles  and  p 
leges  which  I never  forfeited,  but  of^hichfor 
many  months  I have  been 
men  of  Ohio,  I am  again  in  your  mid 
owe  duties  to  the  state,  and  am  here  t h w 

them;  I have  rights  as  a cltlsenandambereW 

assert  them;  a wife  and  ttose 

enjoy  all  the  pleasures  which  are  impll 
cherished  words.  But  I am  here  for  pe  > 
bulence;  for  quiet,  not  convulsions;  for  orde  an 
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law,  not  anarchy.  Let  no  man  of  the  Democratic 
party  begin  any  act  of  violence  or  disorder;  but 
none  shrink  from  any  responsibility,  however  ur- 
gent if  forced  upon  him.  Careful  of  the  rights 
of  others,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  fully  and  fear- 
lessly exact  his  own.  Subject  to  rightful  author- 
ity in  all  things,  let  him  submit  to  excess  or  usur- 
pation in  nothing.  Obedient  to  the  Constitution 
and  law,  let  him  demand  and  have  the  full  meas- 
ure of  protection  which  law  and  Constitution  se- 
cure to  him. 

Men  of  Ohio:  You  have  already  vindicated 

your  right  to  hear;  it  is  now  my  duty  to  assert 
my  right  to  speak.  Wherefore,  as  to  the  sole  of- 
fense for  which  I was  arrested,  imprisoned  and 
banished — free  speech  in  criticism  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  administration;  an  administration  fitly 
described  in  a recent  public  paper  by  one  of  its 
early  supporters,  “marked  at  home  by  disregard 
of  Constitution  rights,  by  its  violations  of  personal 
liberty  and  liberty  of  the  press,  and  as  its  crown- 
ing shame,  by  its  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
asylum,  a right  especially  dear  to  all  free  nations 
abroad.”  I repeat  it  here  today,  and  will  again 
and  yet  again,  so  long  as  I live,  or  the  Constitution 
and  our  present  form  of  government  shall  sur- 
vive. The  words  then  spoken  and  the  appeal  at 
that  time  made,  and  now  enforced  by  one  year 
more  of  taxation  and  debt,  and  of  blood  and  dis- 
aster, entreating  the  people  to  charge  the  public 
servants  and  their  policy,  not  by  force,  but  peace- 
ably, through  the  ballot,  I now  and  here  reiterate 
in  their  utmost  extent,  and  with  all  their  signifi- 
cancy  I repeat  them,  one  and  all,  in  no  spirit  of 
challenge  or  bravado,  but  as  an  earnest,  sober,  sol- 
emn truth  and  warning  to  the  people. 

Three  years  have  now  passed,  men  of  Ohio, 
and  the  great  issue,  constitutional  liberty  and  free 
popular  government,  is  still  before  you.  To  you 
I again  commit  it,  confident  that  in  this  the  time 
of  their  greatest  peril,  you  will  be  found  worthy 
of  the  ancestors  who  for  so  many  ages  in  England 
and  America,  on  the  field,  in  prison  and  the  scaf- 
fold, defended  them  against  tyrants  and  usurpers 
whether  in  councils  or  in  arms. 

PRESIDENT  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

On  Saturday,  September  14,  1864,  An- 
drew Johnson,  candidate  for  vice-president, 
and  who  was  subsequently  elected  to  that 

office,  and  after  the  death  of  Abraham  Lin- 

10 


coin,  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  Hamilton.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Horace  Maynard,  then  United  States  sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Both  of  these  men  addressed  the  citizens 
of  Hamilton  and  vicinity  in  Beckett’s  hall 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The 
old  Thirty-fifth  Regiment.  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  then  in  camp  here,  acted  as  Mr. 
Johnson’s  escort. 

BEN  BUTLER  IN  HAMILTON. 

October  6,  1866,  is  the  date  of  Gen.  Ben 
Butler’s  visit  to  Hamilton.  The  Democrats 
announced  his  coming  as  “Beast  Butler,  the 
cock-eyed  hero-thief  of  New  Orleans.”  This 
title  was  given  Gen.  Butler  after  his  stay  in 
New  Orleans  where  it  is  said  he  appropri- 
ated the  spoons  of  the  people  of  that  city. 

The  meeting  of  the  “Radicals”  was,  how- 
ever, a great  success. 

“BLACK  jack”  LOGAN  HERE. 

Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was 
in  Hamilton  on  the  nth  of  September,  1867. 
He  addressed  a radical  Republican  meet- 
ing. The  official  paper  of  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  was  most  scathing  in  its  rebuke 
of  Gen.  Logan.  It  appears  that  nothing 
was  too  harsh  for  it  to  say  of  General  Lo- 
gan. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  to 
retard  the  success  of  the  meeting,  it  was  a 
“howling  success.” 

Horace  greeley’s  meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  September  24,  1872,  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  candidate  for  President,  spoke 
in  Hamilton.  The  meeting  was  an  impromp- 
tu affair,  only  twelve  hours’  notice  being 
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given  of  his  proposed  visit.  Mr.  Gree^y 
S • ^ -to  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 

"r'ecei,rf  a.  .he  *P°"  by  * '“S'  ^ 
rtrofscrfacC«.“": 

comer  of  High  end  Second  streets.  «*«« 
the  speaking  took  place.  Upon  his  arrival 

rSgreLd  by  great  enthu^snn  l™, 

the  assembled  thousands.  After 
words  of  welcome.  Col.  Campbell  introduced 
the  speaker.  Upon  the  conclusion  ^ 

Greeley’s  speech,  the  crowd  was  adtlresse 
by  Governor  Walker,  of  Virginia.  Go 
ernor  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey;  H-nJohn 
W.  Sohn  and  Colonel  Campbell.  Mr.  Gree 
ley  spoke  as  follows : 


r r»  .»“»»“  *ni ; 
E’ir,r.ri“.'r.rrnr:r 
s,,r,rr.hr;,n:irr 

dTsUnction  of  race  and  all  past  bitterness,  and  to 
tripe  out  all  this,  will  scarcely  And  anywhere  * 
heartier  response  than  from  that  people.  Last 
night  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  them  met 
us  at  Indianapolis  to  say  that  so  far  as  their  state 
was  concerned,  they  speak  In  no  unequ,vocal  voice_ 
they  are  with  you,  they  are  for  youLiberalsof 
Ohio  and  of  all  other  states,  in  declaring  that, 
strife  having  ceased,  hatred  shall  cease,  Proscrip- 
tion shall  cease,  disfranchisement  shall  cease  and 
the  whole  American  people  united  under  o™flag 
and  animated  by  one  patriotic  impulse,  shall  march 
forward  once  more  on  that  cateer  of  greatness 
and  prosperity  planned  and  prepared  for  them 
by  our  Revolutionary  fathers.  [Applause.] 

There  is  no  more  doubt  at  last  that  all  must 
be  as  we  propose.  We  can't  hate  each  other  for- 
ever We  can  not  keep  raking  up  stories  of  An- 
dersonville,  Salisbury  and  Libby  prison  to  make 


ip  hostile  in  heart  to  those  who  live  below 
the  people  *08tl,e / learn  at  last,  we  shall 
the  Ohio  river.  , why  not  now? 

come  at  last,  to  be  one  fired; 

Seven  years  ago  th^tsh  ^ ^ Contederate 

seven  years,  and  » , d and  still  we  go 

flag  was  surrender^  or  ’ conventions— to 

on  holding  conventions— miUmry,umph  Qf  ft  part 
emphasize  and  aggra  that  coming  tri- 

over  another  part.  I rejoice  i f the 

umph  of  the  whole  nation,  when  the 
South  shall  say  to  the  peop  divided;  that  our 
rejoice  that  our  c°un“Z .^southern  Confederacy 
mistaken  efforts  to  ha  destiny 

were  defeated;  we  find  at  last  it  Amert. 

and  our  blessing  U , ht ^ ^ gay  Tlme  shall 
can  people.  So  the  8hall  rejoice 

be  when  the  states  south  of  the  ^ 

as  heartily  as  you  c feel  that  the  great 

passed  away  forever,  necks  the  shackles 

Chain  was  lifted  from  their  neck^  ^ ^ 

were  broken  which  ou  were  liberated  and 

millions  of  American  pe  P for. 

made  citizens ^ of this . counUy.  thftt  Vir- 

merly  been  slaves,  they  w y shall  be 

ginia,  and  the  Carolines  and  Georgl  ^ ^ 

richer  and  nobler,  reer  o{  their  people 

would  have  been  so  long  ^ reaHze  that  what 
were  held  in  bondag  , y emancipation,  be- 

was  their  weakness  will.  th  gh  rejolce  that 

come  their  strength,  and  th  y cloud 

nothing  now  remains  to  mar  the  unlty^^ 
the  destiny  of  our  country  d f them 

S„  then,  fellow  slavery,  to 

to  surrender  secession  citizens  we  did 

enfranchise  their  colored  feUow  ttl  ^ ^ 

everything  reasonable  and  proper  tom  ^ 
umph  perfect.  Now,  we  tlon  and  Jealousy 

hatred  and  bitterness,  let  ® forget  that  we 

perish  forever— [applause!  1 % have 

have  fought;  let  us  -member  onlyjat^  ^ ^ 
made  peace;  let  us  say  tha  ^ triumph;  our 

radation;  no  people  over  wh  ls  the  up- 

triumph  is  their  U“P  ^ common  platforms  of 

lifting  of  every  one  of  the  co  uty.  0ur 

American  liberty  and  American  ta  the 

triumph  is  not  the  tHumph^of  a^sect^  , f & ^ 
triumph  of  a race,  it  is  people,  casting 

it  is  the  triumph  of  the A™  Pently  and  all 

off  shackles  that  bound  8 P Dartltion  that 
ultimately,  breaking  down  a wall  P heart 

separated  us;  go  on  to  ^ ^ le  of  the 

and  in  purpose  the  people,  the  one  p 
great  American  republic. 
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Fellow  citizens,  to  this  work  of  reconciliation 
I dedicate  myself.  For  this  purpose  I would  not 
feel  it  was  a triumph  for  me  to  be  chosen  your 
President,  if  any  part  of  the  American  people 
should  have  a right  to  feel  that  my  triumph  was 
their  degradation.  I believe  the  triumph  of  the 
liberal  cause  will  be  a triumph  of  the  states  that 
vote  against  it  [Applause.]  That  there  is  no 
county  in  the  Union  which  will  not  be  better 
worth  living  in  and  more  valuable  because  we 
have  so  acted,  so  appealed,  so  been  responded  to  by 
the  American  people  that  there  are  no  longer  lines 
of  separation  and  alienation  to  divide  us.  To 
this  end  I have  struggled  since  the  last  cannon 
shot  was  fired  in  the  war  of  secession  and  disun- 
ion. [Cries  of  “That’s  so.’’]  To  this  end  I have 
hoped  and  aspired.  This  end  seems  to  be  not  far 
distant. 

People  of  Ohio,  I entreat  you  so  to  act,  so  to 
speak,  so  to  vote,  that  every  one  shall  feel  on  the 
evening ‘of  the  8th  of  next  month  that  he  has 
taken  a manful  part  toward  the  reconciliation  of 
the  whole  American  people  to  their  government, 
and  toward  the  upbuilding,  toward  the  perfec- 
tion, the  rounding-out  of  the  American  republican 
nationality.  [Prolonged  cheers.] 

PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1884 — THE 
HENDRICKS  MEETING. 

On  Saturday.  September  20,  1884,  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  candidate  for  vice- 
president,  opened  the  Democratic  campaign 
in  Hamilton.  Governor  Hendricks  was  es- 
corted by  the  Rice  Guards,  of  Indianapolis. 
The  speakers  were  placed  in  carriages  and 
driven  through  the  principal  streets  to  the 
residence  of  Colonel  James  E.  Neal,  where 
Governor  Hendricks  and  General  Durbin 
Ward  were  left.  From  thence  Governor 
George  Hoadly  was  taken  to  the  residence 
°f  Judge  Alex  F.  Hume  and  Senator  Allen 
G.  Thurman  to  the  residence  of  Hon.  James 
E.  Campbell.  In  the  afternoon  speaking  be- 
gan. Senator  Thurman  presided  and  made 
a brief  speech  that  was  replete  with  wisdom 
and  bristling  with  Democratic  principles. 
Governor  Hendricks  was  then  introduced. 


and  in  a most  masterly  manner  proceeded 
to  handle  the  issues  of  the  day.  He  held  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  before  him  almost 
spellbound  during  the  entire  time  he  was 
speaking.  The  applause  was  frequent, 
hearty  and  long  continued.  He  was  followed 
by  Governor  Hoadly.  John  F.  Follett,  James 
W.  Newman,  secretary  of  state,  and  Emil 
Rothe. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  convey  any- 
thing like  the  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
evening  meeting.  The  city  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  the  decorations,  with  trans- 
parencies, superb.  A grand  parade,  with 
thousands  of  torches,  was  made  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  city,  and  centered  at 
the  court  house,  where  the  ranks  were  bro- 
ken and  the  participants  therein  mingled 
with  those  on  the  ground.  Numerous 
speeches  were  made  and  several  stands  kept 
running. 

blaine’s  great  meeting. 

On  Wednesday,  October  1.  1884,  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President,  addressed  the  citizens  of  But- 
ler county,  at  Hamilton,  at  one  of  the  largest 
mass-meetings  held  since  the  Civil  war. 
The  candidate  was  making  his  famous  swing 
around  the  circle,  and  came  to  Hamilton 
from  Dayton,  where  he  had  addressed  a 
night  meeting  on  Tuesday,  September  30. 
He  traveled  by  special  train,  and  arrived  at 
the  C..  H.  & D.  depot  shortly  after  noon. 
He  was  met  by  a committee  in  carriages, 
and  escorted  to  the  home  of  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Morey,  where  he  lunched.  At  two  o’clock 
he  spoke  from  a platform  erected  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  court  house  square. 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Morey,  candidate  for  con- 
gress. introduced  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  most 
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distinguished  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Mr.  Blaine  said : 

Citizens  of  Ohio:  It  is  now  forty  years  since 

the  question  of  protective  tariff  first  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  as  profoundly  as 
it  does  today.  It  was  in  the  contest  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Polk,  in  1844,  that  the  great  national  debate 
on  this  question  took  place,  and  the  protective  tar- 
il  was  effected  not  by  the  popular  vote  but  by  the 
bad  faith  of  that  party  which  succeeded  in  the  elec- 
tion; and  I desire  to  call  your  attention — the  at- 
tention of  this  large  manufacturing  population — 
to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  protecting  America’s 
industry  has  never  been  defeated  in  the  United 
States  by  popular  vote. 

A contrary  policy  has  been  forced  on  the  peo- 
ple at  different  times  through  the  bad  faith  of  their 
representatives,  but  never,  I repeat,  by  popular 
vote  upon  a deliberate  appeal  to  the  people. 

It  therefore  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  if  by  a majority  they 
believe  in  the  policy  of  protection,  to  see  to  it 
that  that  party  is  sustained  which  can  be  trusted 
to  uphold  it. 

“Yes,  but,”  said  a gentleman  to  me  yesterday. 
“Protection  does  not  always  secure  abundant  pros- 
perity; there  are  a great  many  idle  men  now  in 
the  country.” 

Well,  we’ll  grant  it;  but  there  has  never  yet 
been  a policy  devised  by  wit  of  man  that  will  in- 
sure through  all  times  and  all  seasons  a continu- 
ous flow  of  prosperity.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  over  a given  series  of  years  there  has  not 
been  a larger  degree  of  prosperity  to  the  people 
under  the  policy  of  protection  than  under  the  pol- 
icy of  free  trade. 

The  question  is  to  be  gauged  and  tested,  not 
by  the  experience  of  a single  year,  but  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a series  of  years.  We  have  had  a pro- 
tective tariff  now  for  more  than  a decade,  and  I 
ask  you  whether  there  has  ever  been  another  per- 
iod in  which  the  United  States  has  made  such 
progress  as  during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  it 
is  true  that  now  and  then  there  will  come  a little 
lull,  and  a little  reaction  in  business.  There  will 
come  a little  reaction  even  in  the  laws  of  nature. 
You  had  a great  drought  in  Ohio  this  year,  but 
you  do  not  on  that  account  avow  that  you  will 
have  no  more  rain.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  the 
more  firmly  persuaded  that  rain  is  the  only  ele- 
ment that  will  restore  fertility  to  your  soil,  ver- 
dure to  your  fields  and  richness  to  your  crops.  So 


in  this  little  slough,  this  little  dullness  in  the 
business  of  the  country,  the  one  great  element  that 
can  be  relied  on  to  restore  prosperity  is  the  pro- 
tective tariff. 

On  the  14th  day  of  this  month  you  will  have 
opportunity  to  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States 
whether  you  believe  in  that  doctrine.  If  you  do, 
you  will  secure  not  only  its  continuance  but  its 
permanent  triumph.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  should  falter  and  fall  back,  it  might  produce 
disaster  elsewhere.  The  responsibility  is  on  you. 
Is  your  courage  equal  to  your  responsibility?  Is 
your  confidence  equal  to  your  courage?  Then  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  except  good-bye. 

Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  United  States 
senator  from  Maine,  spoke  after  Mr.  Blaine. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1892 — WHITELAW  REID’S 
VISIT. 

September  11,  1892,  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  of  New  York,  candidate  for  vice-pres- 
ident on  the  Republican  ticket,  addressed  a 
monster  meeting  at  Woodsdale  Island,  near 
Hamilton.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  in  Ohio.  Other  dis- 
tinguished speakers  on  this  occasion  were 
Governor  William  McKinley  and  Ex-Gov- 
ernor J.  B.  Foraker.  Mr.  Reid  delivered  a 
short  address  and  said  in  part : 

I am  not  here  today  to  discuss  President  Har- 
rison’s administration  or  the  principles  on  which 
his  party  confidently  appeals  to  the  country  for 
his  re-election.  That  task  is  undertaken  by  two 
from  among  those  younger  sons  of  Ohio  who  have 
of  late  borne  her  standard  to  the  front.  Our 
party  under  this  administration  has  matured,  en- 
forced and  magnificently  vindicated  a sound  pro- 
tective tariff  in  the  interest  of  our  own  country 
and  our  own  countrymen.  Our  opponents  wish  to 
destroy  it.  We  have  coupled  with  it  a system 
which  gives  you  a free  breakfast  table  and  at  the 
same  time  opens  the  best  markets  for  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  our  factories.  Our  opponents 
threaten  to  destroy  it — to  shut  the  markets — what 
they  call  our  sham  reciprocity  has  opened  up,  if 
not  also  to  tax  our  breakfast  table  by  restoring 
the  revenue  tariff  duties  on  coffee,  tea  and  sugar. 
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We  have  maintained  the  matchless  national  sys- 
tem originated  by  that  great  Ohioan,  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  Our  opponents  wish  to  destroy  it  and  go 
back  to  the  state  banks  and  shin  plasters.  We 
point  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  the  sat- 
isfactory management  of  its  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  the  successful  working  of  the  McKin- 
ley bill,  and  the  utter  discredit  that  has  overtaken 
those  who  prophesied  its  disastrous  results,  to  the 
liberal  rewards  for  labor  and  the  laws  for  the 
equal  security  of  all  other  good  citizens,  to  a wise, 
clean,  strong  and  honest  administration,  and  we 
say  that  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  good 
business  policy  or  common  sense  to  make  a change 
and  begin  experiments.  Our  opponents  want  a 
change  and  want  it  bad.  So  stand  the  vital  con- 
tentions between  the  parties.  To  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  common  sense  we  make  our  ap- 
peal. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  STEVENSONS  MEETING. 


thanked  the  people  for  their  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness  and  said  he  would  carry  back 
good  tidings  to  Illinois  and  Indiana.  He 
quoted  Governor  Campbell's  remark  at  the 
Chicago  convention : “Keep  your  eye  on 

Ohio  this  fall.” 

General  Stevenson  discussed  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  law  at  some  length.  He  also 
spoke  severely  of  the  force  bill.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  then  left  for  his  train, 
and  Col.  William  A.  Taylor,  the  newspaper 
correspondent  and  candidate  for  secretary 
of  state,  spoke  entertainingly  for  some  time. 
Short  addresses  were  also  made  by  Con- 
gressman Houk.  Hon.  Jesse  Lewis  and  John 
A.  McMahon. 


Hon.  Adlai  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  vice-president, 
visited  Butler  county  on  Saturday.  October 
1,  1892.  The  afternoon  meeting  was  held 
at  Woodsdale  Island,  and  was  attended  by 
several  thousand  Democrats  from  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton.  Hamilton.  Middletown,  and 
the  country  districts.  Ex-Governor  James 
F..  Campbell  presided  and  introduced  the 
speakers.  In  addition  to  General  Stevenson, 
those  who  spoke  were  Hon.  John  A.  Mc- 
Mahon. R.  H.  Marshall.  John  F.  Follett. 
George  W.  Houk.  and  Governor  Campbell. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Ham- 
ilton in  the  evening.  Previous  to  the  speak- 
ing a street  parade  was  held  which  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Duckworth  Club,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Gravel  Hall  Club,  of  Dayton, 
and  the  Miami  and  the  James  E.  Campbell 
Clubs,  of  Hamilton.  The  speaking  took 
place  from  a platform  at  the  east  entrance 
of  the  court  house  at  7 130  o’clock.  Hon. 
Lazard  Kahn  presided  as  chairman.  Gen- 
eral Stevenson  spoke  for  thirty  minutes.  He 


THE  BRYAN  MEETING  OF  1896. 

No  political  demonstration  of  a half 
century  had  excited  so  great  a public  in- 
terest as  the  visit  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
on  Monday,  October  20,  1896.  The  dis- 
tinguished Nebraskan  and  bis  party  arrived 
bv  special  train  about  2 130  o’clock  P.  M., 
and  was  met  at  the  C.,  H.  & D.  depot  by  a 
reception  committee  in  carriages,  and 
marching  clubs,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
court  bouse  park.  The  speaker’s  stand  was 
erected  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park, 
and  at  three  o’clock,  the  hour  for  the  speak- 
ing to  begin,  the  streets  and  the  space  sur- 
rounding the  stand  were  one  surging  mass 
of  human  beings  for  a distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  all  directions. 

Ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell  pre- 
sided and  introduced  the  great  orator.  The 
chairman  said:  “The  largest  audience  ever 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  is  here 
today.  It  has  come  to  greet  and  listen  to 
the  nominee,  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party.  And  he  is  welcomed 
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here  in  the  old  county  of  Butler,  which  is 
ta,»„  everywhere  as  .he  Gibraltar  of  Oh» 
Democracy ; and  he  is  welcomed  as  a pr.vat 
citizen  of  pure  life,  as  a ' ‘f. 

motive,  and  most  of  all  a.  a 
But  you  are  here  to  listen  to  him,  and  ther 
fore  I present  him.  the  matchless  Demo- 

cratic  orator,  William  J.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  speech  was  as  follows. 


La<rmer  'l^the1' hearts  “ tim^MpU^ot 

“is  "county  than  the 
duced  me.  If  yon  can  think  as  wen  oi 

” £1  "■*”  » “ 
visit  to  Butler  county.  x 

You  call  this  the  Gibraltar  of 

ss  “^“e  iryu- 1 

rest  of  the  people.  If  Jefferson’s  are 

ceptable  to  you  I want  to  say  to  you 
preaching  and  teaching  the  principles  taught  by 
him.  If  Jackson’s  Democracy.  Is  good 
you  I want  to  tell  you  that  we  are  preaching  and 
teaching  today  what  Jackson  put  Into  executlo 
when  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  par  y. 
Ind  my  friends,  in  my  Judgment  there  never  was 
a time  when  the  people  of  this  country  loved  more 
and  needed  more  the  principles  of  true  Democracy 
exemplified  in  legislation  than  they 
principles  today,  and  it  is  because  we  appeal  ^ 
the  lovers  of  the  Democratic  form  of  governme 
and  a government  administered  accord  ng  to  the 
motto — “Equal  rights  to  all.  special  privileges  to 
none,’’  that  we  are  bringing  to  our  standard  more 
and  more  the  people  of  this  country  every  day. 
Three  parties  have  united  in  declaring  the  money 
question  to  be  the  paramount  Issue  of  the  hour, 
and  those  Democrats  who  are  seeking— who  left 
the  Democratic  party  to  go  to  the  enemy,  the  na- 
tional Democrats,  who  are  seeking  to  elect  a Re- 
publican president,  have  themselves  declared  that 
the  money  question  is  the  paramount  issue,  and 
the  Republicans,  the  leading  Republicans,  admit 
that  it  is  more  important  that  we  settle  the  money 


question  now  than  that  we  settle  another  question 

^ThweforeTcome  to  you,  not  only  m Om > nomi- 
nee of  the  Democracy,  regularly  nominated  by  a 
convention  regularly  called  by  a dele{^“ 
larly  chosen,  but  I come  to  you  as  the  nominee 
als0yof  two  other  parties  which  in  this  campaign 
were  willing  to  Join  hands  with  us  in  restoring 
financial  system  for  the  American  P P • 

Here  followed  a discussion  of  bimetal- 
lism, in  which  the  speaker  advocated  inde- 
pendent action  and  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  i. 


GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT  VISITS  HAMILTON 

The  first  stop  of  the  Roosevelt  special 
train  was  scheduled  to  occur  in  Hamilton 
at  8 ao  o’clock  Thursday,  October  18,  1900. 
and  with  that  promptness  that  is  character- 
istic of  everything  Rooseveltian.  the  train 
pulled  into  the  city  and  brought  »P  °" 
siding  in  Fourth  street,  just  north  of  Hig  , 
exactly  on  schedule  time.  The  first  boom 
of  the  cannon  announcing  his  approach 
magical  in  its  effect.  From  every  sUeet 
people  thronged  and  surged,  andmfivetmn- 
utes’  time  the  crowd  had  swelled  to  not 
less  than  seven  thousand.  For  several  hun- 
dred feet,  in  every  direction,  a solid  ma  s 
of  humanity  stretched  away.  Conspicu 
in  the  throng  were  many  ladies  many 
ocrats  and  many  veterans  of  the  Civi  _ 
A notable  party  followed  Govern© 
Roosevelt  His  train  wasm  charge®  ^ 
Railway  Commissioner  R.  b.  iv  y 
conducted  it  through  Ohio. 

The  reception  committee  of  forty 
the  Miami  band  were  in  waiting  and  Pr°™P, 
ly  fell  in  line,  while  a detail  of  police  °lf  . 
a passage  through  the  cheering,  ent  usi 
crowrl.  The  march  ,0  the 
square  away  in  front  of  the  Dr.  co 
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ing,  did  not  occupy  more  than  two  minutes. 
George  T.  Reiss,  of  the  Niles  Tool 
Works  Company,  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
introduced  Governor  Roosevelt  at  once  in 
a brief,  happy  speech. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  was  up  in  a moment, 
waving  for  silence,  and  he  forced  it  from 
an  over  enthusiastic  throng,  just  as  he  al- 
ways forces  his  way  to  whatever  end  he  sets 
before  him.  He  is  not  a great  orator,  but 
he  is  a great  speaker  and  campaigner,  who 
strikes  square  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  With  his  chin  elevated  and  his 
jaws  set,  he  snaps  out  the  words  that  never 
fail  to  carry  with  them  the  force  of  con- 
viction. No  man  who  ever  heard  him  ever 
doubts  that  he  means  just  what  he  says.  The 
Governor  spoke  for  almost  twenty  minutes 
and  three  hearty  cheers  from  the  crowd 
arose  spontaneously  as  he  took  his  seat. 

Senator  J.  B.  Foraker  was  also  heard  for 
a few  minutes  at  this  meeting.  It  does  not 
take  the  Senator  a week  to  say  something 
worth  hearing.  With  his  well-known  elo- 
quence, he  appealed  to  the  people  of  Butler 
county,  as  his  friends  and  neighbors,  whom 
he  had  known  and  kept  watch  over  for  many 
years,  to  put  aside  the  folly  that  has  kept 
this  county  in  the  Democratic  ranks  so 
many  years  at  the  expense  of  her  every  in- 
terests. He  complimented  Governor  Roose- 
velt and  said  among  other  things:  “The 

question  today  is  how  can  we  maintain  the 
prosperity  we  secured  as  a result  of  the  last 
election  ? Only  by  combining  with  the  party 
in  power  will  you  continue  your  prosperity. 

“I  could  never  understand  why  this 
beautiful  Miami  valley  and  this  city  should 
have  a Democratic  majority.  Tt  never  did 
you  any  good.  It  never  will  do  you  any 
good.  Mv  Democratic  friends,  hear  in  mind 


what  Governor  Roosevelt  has  told  you  and 
that  the  Republican  party  has  brought  pros- 
perity to  you  as  well  as  to  the  Republicans 
and  to  the  whole  country  as  well  as  to  a 
section  of  it. 

“Let  it  result  in  the  biggest  Republican 
vote  you  have  recorded  in  Butler  county  and 
we  will  forgive  you.” 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  speech  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

My  Fellow  Americans — I feel  less  like  appeal- 
ing to  you  as  Republicans  than  as  Americans,  [ap- 
plause] because  under  these  conditions  I feel  the 
right  to  ask  the  support  of  all  good  citizens,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  party  affiliation  in  the 
past  I ask  it  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  con- 
ditions which  have  affected  our  material  well-be- 
ing. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  days  of  Coxey’s  army  and  the  free-soup 
kitchen  that  you  should  have  forgotten  it.  Now 
if  you  want  to  go  back  to  those  days,  it  is  your 
privilege  to  do  so,  but  if  you  do  go  back,  do  not 
say  that  you  did  not  know  it  was  loaded.  It  is  no 
use  of  advancing  the  plea  that  the  thing  was  done 
by  accident,  if  it  has  been  done. 

I recall  once  when  I was  in  the  cow  business 
out  West.  I was  in  a little  town,  staying  there, 
and  there  was  a big  cow  punch  leaning  against 
the  wall  and  a fellow  with  a revolver  flashed 
around  and  fired,  but  the  revolver  only  went  off  in 
the  air,  and  he  apologized  to  the  cow  punch,  and 
said  that  it  went  off  by  accident,  and  the  cow 
punch  said,  “If  you  shoot  me  on  purpose,  maybe 
I will  forgive  you,  but  if  you  shoot  me  by  acci- 
dent, I will  kick  you  out  of  this  town.”  Now, 
do  not  let  us  shoot  ourselves  by  accident. 

I appeal  to  you,  and  I appeal  to  the  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  to  the  Republicans,  to  remember 
what  Mr.  Bryan  prophesied  four  years  ago  and  to 
compare  it  with  everything  that  has  not  come  to 
pass.  That  is  all.  [Applause.] 

The  worth  of  a promise  comes  in  its  being 
kept;  isn’t  that  so?  The  worth  of  a prophecy 
comes  in  its  fulfillment  and  .when  a prophecy  slips 
up  as  badly  as  Mr.  Bryan’s  did,  I do  not  think 
much  of  the  intelligence  of  those  who  trust  his 
further  prophesies. 

I want  you  to  look  back  and  see  what  has  hap- 
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pened,  and  you  will  see  that  prosperity  has  come 
to  all.  Remember  this,  gentlemen;  take  your  own 
town  and  your  own  country.  Look  back  at  '93. 
Nobody  had  prosperity;  then  the  business  man 
was  down,  the  farmer  was  down,  the  pay  for  work 
was  down  and  everything  was  down;  and  in  1897, 
when  prosperity  again  came,  it  came  to  all  of  us. 
[Cheers.]  Now  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  seeking  to 
persuade  you  that  some  people  could  be  benefited 
with  a policy  that  would  benefit  some  few,  that 
of  getting  out  the  capitalists.  Now  in  1892  they 
had  us.  They  downed  the  capitalists,  but  they 
had  all  the  rest  of  us,  but  where  has  the  hitch 
come  in?  [Cheers.]  We  are  going  to  go  up  or 
down  together,  but  it  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to 
go  up. 

The  motto  of  our  opponents  is,  some  men 
down,  and  our  motto,  is  all  men  up.  Now  on  an 
issue  like  that  I have  a right  to  appeal  to  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  to  Republicans  and  I feel  in  the 
same  way  to  all  men  with  regard  to  party  on  the 
moral  issues  of  a campaign.  Glad  indeed  am  I 
to  see  Democrats  such  as  the  ex-Union  soldiers. 
General  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Sickles,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Confederate  soldiers.  General  Buck- 


ner, General  Joe  Wheeler  and  General  Basil  Duke, 
men  who  had  been  Democrats  all  their  lives,  but 
now  they  have  left  their  party.  I appeal  to  all 
men  to  stay  with  us;  to  stand  with  us  now,  be- 
cause our  opponents  stand  for  an  unsound  cur- 
rency and  a policy  that  repudiates  the  obligations 
of  the  nation,  and  I appeal  to  you  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats  to  uphold  the  hand  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley  when  he  stands  as  he  stood 
for  the  honor  of  the  flag  as  it  floats  over  us  all. 
[Cheers.] 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  we  appeal 
to  the  men  who  believe  in  the  Democracy  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson.  Jefferson  yrho  preached  lib- 
erty and  law,  and  Jackson,  who  was  a Democrat 
of  hard  money  and  for  the  honor  of  the  flag. 
[Cheers.]  I appeal  to  every  man  in  every  position 
to  stand  for  us  and  finally,  I appeal  tc  the  young 
men  in  whose  hands  lies  the  fate  we  are  coming 
to.  I appeal  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  memories 
of  our  forefathers  from  ’61  to  '65.  I appeal  to 
them  to  remember  the  nation  and  to  help  to  make 
this  nation.  We  honor  the  American  flag  and  as 
it  has  once  been  hoisted  it  shall  never  be  hauled 
down.  [Cheers  prolonged.] 


THE  CIVIL  ROSTER  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY. 


COMPILED  BY  B.  S.  HARTLOW. 


This  chapter  includes  the  names  of  those 
men  whom  Butler  county,  from  1803  to 
r9°5’  has  contributed  to  the  civil  service  of 
the  state,  or  elected  to  county  offices.  The 
list  comprises  the  successions  of  members 
of  congress,  state  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature,  together  with  those 
of  other  counties  in  the  same  district  with 
Butler,  two  governors  of  Ohio,  one  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  one  speaker  of 
each,  the  state  senate  and  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ohio  general  assembly, 
one  auditor  of  state,  one  state  treasurer,  one 
president  of  the  state  board  of  equalization, 
circuit,  common  pleas,  president  and  associ- 
ate  judges,  clerks,  sheriffs,  prosecuting  at- 
torneys, probate  judges,  auditors,  treas- 


urers. recorders,  county  commissioners,  aud- 
itors and  deputy  state  supervisors  of  elec- 
tions. In  the  main  the  roster  has  been  com- 
piled through  hard  labor  and  diligent  search 
of  county  records,  and  therefore  the  roster 
which  we  here  present  is,  it  is  thought,  al- 
most correct. 

GOVERNOR  OF  OHIO. 

William  Bebb,  1847  to  x^49- 

James  E.  Campbell,  1890  to  1892. 

JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  OHIO. 

Josiah  Scott.  1857  to  1872. 

AUDITOR  OF  STATE. 

John  Woods.  1845  to  1852. 
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TREASURER  OF  STATE. 

John  M.  Millikin,  1876  to  1878. 

MEMBERS  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Second  Constitutional  Convention,  May 
6,  1850,  to  March  10,  1851,  James  B.  King 
and  Elijah  Vance. 

Third  Constitutional  Convention,  May, 
1873,  Lewis  D.  Campbell. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  OHIO  SENATE. 

Elijah  Vance,  1836-1837,  thirty-fifth 
general  assembly. 

SPEAKER  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

James  E.  Neal,  1878-1880,  sixty-third 
general  assembly. 

PRESIDENT  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZA- 
TION. 

James  B.  King.  1853,  fifth  state  board. 

BUTLER  COUNTY  IN  CONGRESS. 

In  the  following  lines  are  given  the 
dates  of  the  congressional  apportionments 
from  1803  to  the  present  time,  together  with 
the  number  of  the  district  and  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  districts  of  which  Butler 
county  has  formed  a part. 

1803,  first  district,  whole  state. 

February  1,  1812,  first  district,  Hamil- 
ton. Warren,  Butler  and  Preble  counties. 

May  20,  1822,  second  district.  Warren 
and  Butler  counties. 

June  14,  1832,  second  district,  Warren, 
Butler,  Preble  and  Darke  counties. 

July  25,  1842,  second  district,  Butler, 
Preble  and  Darke  counties. 

March  12.  1845,  second  district,  Butler, 
Warren  and  Clinton  counties. 


April  13,  1852,  third  district.  Butler, 
Preble  and  Montgomery  counties. 

April  25,  1862,  third  district,  Montgom- 
ery, Preble,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

April  27,  1872,  third  district,  Butler, 
Warren,  Clinton,  Fayette  and  Clermont 
counties. 

May  5,  1878,  third  district,  Montgom- 
ery, Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

April  17,  1882,  seventh  district,  Butler, 
Greene,  Clermont  and  Warren  counties. 

February  14,  1884,  third  district,  But- 
ler, Preble,  Warren  and  Clermont. 

May  18,  1886,  seventh  district.  Butler, 
Greene,  Clermont  and  Warren  counties. 

March  11,  1890,  third  district,  Butler, 
Montgomery  and  Warren  counties. 

March  31,  1892,  third  district,  Preble, 
Butler  and  Montgomery  counties. 

May  12,  1902,  third  district,  Preble, 
Butler  and  Montgomery  counties. 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  CONGRESS. 

1803-1813,  eighth  to  twelfth  congress, 
first  district,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Federal, 
Warren  county. 

1813-1816,  thirteenth  to  fourteenth  con- 
gress, first  district,  John  McLean,  Federal, 
Warren  county. 

1816-1819,  fourteenth  to  fifteenth  con- 
gress, first  district.  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. Federal,  Hamilton  county. 

1819-1823,  sixteenth  to  seventeenth 
congress,  first  district.  Thomas  R.  Ross, 
Whig,  Warren  county. 

1823-1825.  eighteenth  congress,  second 
district,  Thomas  R.  Ross,  Whig.  Warren 
county. 

1825-1829,  nineteenth  to  twentieth  con- 
gress, second  district,  John  Woods,  Whig, 
Butler  county. 
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1829-1831,  twenty-first  congress,  sec- 
ond district,  James  Shields,  Democrat,  But- 
ler county. 

1831-1833,  twenty-second  congress,  sec- 
ond district,  Thomas  Corwin,  Whig,  War- 
ren county. 

1833-1839,  twenty-third  to  twenty-fifth 
congress,  second  district,  Taylor  Webster, 
Democrat,  Butler  county. 

1839-1845,  twrenty-sixth  to  twrentv- 
eighth  congress,  second  district,  John  B. 
Weller,  Democrat,  Butler  county. 

1845-1847,  twenty-ninth  congress,  sec- 
ond district,  Francis  A.  Cunningham,  Whig, 
Preble  county. 

1847-1849,  thirtieth  congress,  second 
district,  David  Fisher.  Whig,  Clinton 
county. 

1849-1853,  thirty-first  to  thirty-second 
congress,  second  district.  Lewis  D.  Camp- 
bell, Whig.  Butler  county. 

1853-1858,  thirty-third  to  thirtv-fifth 
congress,  third  district,  Lewis  D.  Camp- 
bell, Whig,  Butler  county. 

1858-1863,  thirty-fifth  to  thirty-seventh 
congress,  third  district,  Clement  L.  Vallan- 
digham,  Democrat,  Montgomery  county. 

1863-1871,  thirty-eighth  to  forty-first 
congress,  third  district.  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
Republican.  Montgomery  county. 

1871-1873,  forty-second  congress,  third 
district.  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Democrat, 
Butler  county. 

I^73'I^75*  forty-third  congress,  third 
district.  John  Q.  Smith.  Republican.  Clinton 
county. 

i875*i877,  forty-fourth  congress,  third 
district,  John  S.  Savage.  Democrat.  Clinton 
county. 

1877-1879,  forty-fifth  congress,  third 
district.  Mills  Gardner,  Republican,  Fayette 
county. 


1879-1881,  forty-sixth  congress,  third 
district,  John  A.  McMahon,  Democrat, 
Montgomery  county. 

1881-1883,  forty-seventh  congress,  third 
district,  Henry  L.  Morey,  Republican,  But- 
ler county. 

1883- 1884,  forty-eighth  congress,  sev- 
enth district.  Henry  L.  Morev,  Republican, 
Butler  county. 

1884- 1885.  forty-eighth  congress,  sev- 
enth district,  James  E.  Campbell,  Demo- 
crat, Butler  county. 

1885-  1887,  forty-ninth  congress,  third 
district.  James  E.  Campbell.  Democrat, 
Butler  county. 

1887-1889,  fiftieth  congress,  seventh  dis- 
trict, James  E.  Campbell,  Democrat,  Butler 
county. 

1889-1891,  fifty-first  congress,  seventh 
district,  Henry  L.  Morey.  Republican,  But- 
ler county. 

1891-1894,  fifty-second  to  fifty-third 
congress,  third  district,  George  W.  Houk, 
Democrat,  Montgomery  county. 

1894-1897.  fifty-third  to  fifty-fourth 
congress,  third  district,  Paul  J.  Sorg,  Demo- 
crat, Butler  county. 

1897-1901,  fifty-fifth  to  fifty-sixth  con- 
gress, third  district,  John  L.  Brenner,  Dem- 
ocrat. Montgomery  county. 

T901,  fifty-seventh  to  fifty-ninth  con- 
gress. third  district,  Robert  J.  Nevin,  Re- 
publican. Montgomery  county. 

STATE  SENATORS. 

Following  are  the  state  senators  who 
have  represented  the  district  of  which  But- 
ler county  has  formed  a part  or  composed 
entirely,  together  with  the  years  of  service 
and  legislative  sessions : 

Second  session,  1803,  John  Bigger,  Wil- 
liam C.  Schenck,  Daniel  Symmes  and  Wil- 
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liam  Ward,  Hamilton,  Warren,  Butler, 
Montgomery  and  Greene  counties. 

Third  and  fourth  sessions,  1803  to  1805, 
John  Bigger,  Warren,  Butler,  Montgomery 
and  Greene  counties. 

Third  and  fourth  sessions,  1803-1805, 
William  C.  Schenck,  Warren,  Butler,  Mont- 
gomery and  Greene  counties. 

Fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  1805-1807, 
Jacob  Smith,  Warren,  Butler,  Montgomery 
and  Greene  counties. 

Fifth  and  sixth  sessions,  1806-1808, 
Richard  S.  Thomas,  Warren,  Butler,  Mont- 
gomery and  Greene  counties. 

Sixth  session.  1807-1808,  John  Bigger, 
Warren,  Butler,  Montgomery  and  Greene 
counties. 

Seventh  to  eighteenth  session,  1808- 
1820,  Thomas  Irwin,  Butler  county. 

Nineteenth  to  twenty-second  session, 
1820-1824,  James  Heaton,  Butler  county. 

Twenty-third  to  twenty-sixth  session, 
1824-1828,  Joel  Collins,  Butler  county. 

Twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  ses- 
sions, 1828-1830,  Daniel  Woodmansee,  But- 
ler county. 

Twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  sessions, 
1830-1832,  Fergus  Anderson,  Butler  county. 

Thirty-first  and  thirty-second  sessions, 
1832-1834,  Daniel  Woodmansee,  Butler 
county. 

Thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  sessions, 
1834-1836,  Elijah  Vance,  Butler  county. 

Thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  sessions, 
1836-1838,  Elijah  Vance,  Butler  and  Preble 
counties. 

Thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  ses- 
sions, 1838-1840,  John  Saylor,  Butler  and 
Preble  counties. 

Thirty-ninth  to  forty-second  session, 
1840-1844,  Robert  Hazletine,  Butler  and 
Preble  counties. 


Forty-third  to  forty-sixth  session,  1844- 
1848,  James  B.  King,  Butler  and  Preble 
counties. 

Forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  sessions, 
1848-1850,  Valentine  Chase,  Butler  county. 

Forty-ninth  session,  1850-1851,  Jona- 
than Kilbourne.  Butler  county. 

Fiftieth  session,  1852-1853,  Jonathan 
Kilbourne,  Butler  and  Warren  counties.. 

Fifty-first  session,  1854-1855,  Granville 
W.  Stokes,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Fifty-second  session,  1856-1857,  David 
Heaton,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Fifty-third  session,  1858-1859,  Lauren 
Smith,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Fifty-fourth  session,  1860-1861,  Thomas 
Moore,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Fifty-fifth  and  fifty-sixth  sessions,  1862- 
1865,  A.  G.  McBurney,  Butler  and  Warren 
counties. 

Fifty-seventh  session,  1866-1867,  N.  C. 
McFarland,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Fifty-eighth  session,  1868-1869,  William 
H.  Campbell,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Fifty-ninth  session,  1870-1871,  Lewis 
D.  Campbell,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Sixtieth  session,  1872-1873,  Peter  Mur- 
phy, Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Sixty-first  session,  1874-1875,  Benjamin 
Butterworth,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Sixty-second  session,  1876,  Peter  M. 
Dechant  (died  in  office),  Butler  and  War- 
ren counties. 

Sixty-second  and  sixty-third  sessions, 
1876-1879,  William  H.  Stokes,  Butler  and 
Warren  counties. 

Sixty-fourth  session,  1880-1881,  J.  L. 
Mounts,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Sixty-fifth  session,  1882-1883,  Lewis  G. 
Andersoft,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Sixty-sixth  session,  1884-1885,  George 
F.  Elliott,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 
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Sixty-seventh  session,  1886-1887,  Wil- 
liam S.  Elzroth,  Butler  and  Warren  coun- 
ties. 

Sixty-eighth  session,  1888-1889,  Estes 
G.  Rathbone,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Sixty-ninth  session,  1890-1891,  James 
L.  Stephens,  Butler  and  Warren  counties. 

Seventieth  and  seventy-first  sessions, 
1892-1895,  Joseph  J.  McMaken,  Butler, 
Warren,  Brown  and  Clermont  counties. 

Seventy-second  session,  1896-1897,  Eli 
A.  Tissandier,  Butler.  Warren,  Brown  and 
Clermont  counties. 

Seventy-third  session,  1898-1899,  Hugh 
L.  Nichols,  Butler,  Warren,  Brown  and 
Clermont  counties. 

Seventy- fourth  session,  1900- 1901,  Em- 
mons B.  Stivers,  Butler,  Warren,  Brown 
and  Clermont  counties. 

Seventy-fourth  and  seventy-fifth  ses- 
sions, 1900-1903.  William  F.  Roudebush, 
Butler,  Warren,  Brown  and  Clermont  coun- 
ties. 

Seventy-sixth  session,  1904-1905,  J.  E. 
Harding,  Butler,  Warren.  Brown  and  Cler- 
mont counties. 

STATE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Second  session,  met  December  5,  1803, 
adjourned  February  17,  1804,  Samuel  Dick, 
William  Dodds.  Abner  Garard,  Ephraim 
Kibbey.  William  McClure,  Ichabod  B.  Mil- 
ler, John  Wallace  and  Stephen  Wood,  Ham- 
ilton, Warren.  Butler,  Montgomery  and 
Greene  counties. 

Third  session,  met  December  3,  1804, 
adjourned  February  22.  1805,  Ezekiel  Ball 
and  Matthew  Richardson.  Butler  county. 

Fourth  session,  met  December  2,  1805. 
adjourned  January  27,  1806.  James  Mc- 
Clure and  Matthew  Richardson,  Butler 
county. 


Fifth  session,  met  December  1,  1806, 
adjourned  February  4,  1807,  Solomon  Line 
and  James  Shields,  Butler  county. 

Sixth  session,  met  December  7,  1807, 
adjourned  February  22,  1808,  William  Cor- 
ry  and  James  McClure,  Butler  county. 

Seventh  session,  met  December  5,  1808, 
adjourned  February  21,  1809,  James  Heat- 
on, William  Murray  and  James  Shields, 
Butler  county. 

Eighth  session,  met  December  4,  1809, 
adjourned  February  22,  1810,  James 

Heaton,  William  Murray  and  James  Shields, 
Butler  county. 

Ninth  session,  met  December  3,  1810, 
adjourned  January  30,  1811,  James  Clark, 
James  Heaton  and  John  C.  Imlav,  Butler 
county. 

Tenth  session,  met  December  10,  1811, 
adjourned  February  21,  1812,  John  C.  Im- 
lay,  William  Ludlow  and  James  Shields, 
Butler  county. 

Eleventh  session,  met  December  7.  1812, 
adjourned  February  9,  1813,  John  C.  Im- 
lay,  James  Shields  and  Charles  Swearingen, 
Butler  county. 

Twelfth  session,  met  December  6,  1813, 
adjourned  February  11,  1814,  John  C.  Im- 
lav,  James  Shields  and  Charles  Swearingen. 
Butler  county. 

Thirteenth  session,  met  December  5, 

1814,  adjourned  February  16,  1815,  John 
C.  Imlay,  James  Shields  and  Charles  Swear- 
ingen, Butler  county. 

Fourteenth  session,  met  December  4, 

1815,  adjourned  February  27,  1816,  John 
C.  Imlay,  James  Shields  and  Charles  Swear- 
ingen, Butler  county. 

Fifteenth  session,  met  December  2, 

1816,  adjourned  January  28,  1817,  Daniel 
Millikin,  James  Shields  and  Charles  Swear- 
ingen, Butler  county. 
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Sixteenth  session,  met  December  1,  1817, 
adjourned  January  30,  1818,  Robert  Ander- 
son, Joel  Collins  and  James  Shields,  Butler 
county. 

Seventeenth  session,  met  December  7, 

1818,  adjourned  February  9,  1819,  Robert 
Anderson,  Joel  Collins  and  William  Mur- 
ray, Butler  county. 

Eighteenth  session,  met  December  6, 

1819,  adjourned  February  26,  1820,  Robert 
Anderson,  Joel  Collins  and  James  Shields, 
Butler  county. 

Nineteenth  session,  met  December  4, 

1820,  adjourned  February  3,  1821,  Robert 
Anderson,  Joel  Collins  and  William  Clarke, 
Butler  county. 

Twentieth  session,  met  December  3, 

1821,  adjourned  February  4,  1822,  Robert 
Anderson,  Joel  Collins  and  James  Shields, 
Butler  county. 

Twenty-first  session,  met  December  2, 

1822,  adjourned  January  28,  1823,  Joel  Col- 
lins, James  McBride  and  James  Shields,  But- 
ler county. 

Twenty-second  session,  met  December  1, 

1823,  adjourned  February  26,  1824,  James 
Clark,  David  Higgins  and  Marsh  Williams, 
Butler  county. 

Twenty-third  session,  met  December  6, 

1824,  adjourned  February  8,  1825,  David 
Higgins,  Thomas  Irwin  and  James  Shields, 
Butler  county. 

Twenty-fourth  session,  met  December 
5,  1825,  adjourned  February  5,  1826,  James 
Heaton,  David  Higgins  and  Daniel  Wood- 
mansee. 

Twenty-fifth  session,  met  December  4, 
1826,  adjourned  January  31,  1827,  David 
Higgins,  James  Shields  and  Daniel  Wood- 
mansee,  Butler  county. 

Twenty-sixth  session,  met  December  3, 


1827,  adjourned  February  12,  1828,  James 
Heaton,  James  Shields  and  Daniel  Wood- 
mansee,  Butler  county. 

Twenty-seventh  session,  met  December 
1,  1828,  adjourned  February  12,  1829,  Fer- 
gus Anderson  and  John  Crane,  Butler 
county. 

Twenty-eighth  session,  met  December 
7,  1829,  adjourned  February  23,  1830,  Fer- 
gus Anderson  and  Benjamin  Van  Gordon, 
Butler  county. 

Twenty-ninth  session,  met  December  6, 
1830,  adjourned  March  14,  1831,  John 
Crane  and  Benjamin  Van  Gordon,  Butler 
county. 

Thirtieth  session,  met  December  5,  1831, 
adjourned  February  13,  1832,  Jesse  Corwin 
and  Taylor  Webster,  Butler  county. 

Thirty-first  session,  met  December  3, 

1832,  adjourned  February  25,  1833,  Joseph 
Comstock  and  Elijah  Vance,  Butler  county. 

Thirty-second  session,  met  December  2, 

1833,  adjourned  March  3,  1834,  Joseph 
Comstock  and  Elijah  Vance,  Butler  county. 

Thirty-third  session,  met  December  1, 

1834,  adjourned  March  9,  1835,  Vincent 
D.  Enyart  and  William  B.  Van  Hook,  But- 
ler county. 

Thirty-fourth  session,  met  December  7, 

1835,  adjourned  March  14,  1836,  Vincent 
D.  Enyart  and  William  B.  Van  Hook,  But- 
ler county. 

Thirty-fifth  session,  met  December  5, 

1836,  adjourned  April  3,  1837,  Robert  B. 
Millikin  and  William  B.  Van  Hook,  But- 
ler county. 

Thirty-sixth  session,  met  December  4, 

1837,  adjourned  March  19,  1838,  Jacob 
Matthews  and  William  B.  Van  Hook,  But- 
ler county. 

Thirty-seventh  session,  met  December 
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3,  1838,  adjourned  March  18,  1839,  Robert 
B.  Millikin  and  William  B.  Van  Hook,  But- 
ler county. 

Thirty-eighth  session,  met  December  2, 

1839,  adjourned  March  23,  1840,  Absolom 
Dunn  and  James  B.  King,  Butler  county. 

Thirty-ninth  session,  met  December  7, 

1840,  adjourned  March  29,  1841,  Absolom 
Dunn  and  James  B.  King,  Butler  county. 

Fortieth  session,  met  December  6,  1841, 
adjourned  March  7,  1842,  John  McCloskey 
and  Joel  B.  McFarland,  Butler  county. 
Forty-first  session,  met  December  5, 

1842,  adjourned  March  13,  1843,  James  B. 
King  and  Joel  B.  McFarland,  Butler  county. 

Forty-second  session,  met  December  4, 

1843,  adjourned  March  13,  1844.  Mark  C. 
McMaken,  Butler  county. 

Forty-third  session,  met  December  2, 

1844,  adjourned  March  13,  1845,  Fergus 
Anderson  and  Mark  C.  McMaken.  Butler 
county. 

Forty-fourth  session,  met  December  1. 

1845,  adjourned  March  2,  1846,  Fergus 
Anderson,  Butler  county. 

Forty-fifth  session,  met  December  7, 

1846,  adjourned  February  8,  1847,  Thomas 
G.  Berry  and  John  Clark,  Butler  countv. 

Forty-sixth  session,  met  December  6, 

1847,  adjourned  February  25.  1848,  John 
Clark,  Butler  countv. 

horty-seventh  session,  met  December  4. 

1848,  adjourned  March  26,  1849,  Joseph  D. 
Ringvvood.  Butler  county. 

Forty-eighth  session,  met  December  3, 

1849,  adjourned  March  25.  1850,  M.  T. 
Mustin,  Butler  county. 

Forty-ninth  session,  met  December  2, 

1850,  adjourned  March  25,  1851.  John  Carr, 
Butler  county. 

Fiftieth  session,  met  Januarv  1832, 


adjourned  May  3,  1852,  met  November  15, 
1852,  adjourned  March  14,  1853,  Charles 
L.  Weller  and  John  Dickey,  Butler  county. 

Fifty-first  session,  met  January  2,  1854, 
adjourned  May  1,  1854,  William  B.  Van 
Hook,  Butler  county. 

Fifty-second  session,  met  January  7, 
1856,  adjourned  April  11,  1856,  met  Janu- 
ary 5,  1857,  adjourned  April  17,  1857,  Alex. 
P.  Miller  and  John  McElwee,  Butler  county. 

Fifty-third  session,  met  January  4,  1858, 
adjourned  April  12,  1858.  met  January  2, 

1859,  adjourned  April  6,  1859,  Robert 
Christy  and  Chris.  Hughes,  Butler  county. 

Fifty-fourth  session,  met  January  2, 

1860,  adjourned  March  26,  1862,  met  Jan- 
uary 7,  1861,  adjourned  May  13,  1861, 
Chris.  Hughes,  Butler  county. 

Fifty-fifth  session,  met  January  6,  1862, 
adjourned  May  1,  1862.  met  January  6, 
T863,  adjourned  April  14,  1863.  John  Mc- 
Clellan, Butler  county. 

Fifty-sixth  session,  met  January  4.  1864, 
adjourned  March  31.  1864,  met  January  3, 

1865,  adjourned  April  13,  1865.  Archibald 
Mavo,  Butler  county. 

Fifty-seventh  session,  met  January  1, 

1866,  adjourned  April  6.  1866,  met  January 
2,  1867.  adjourned  April  *17.  1867,  Elias  H. 
Gaston  and  Chris.  Hughes,  Butler  county. 

Fifty-eighth  session,  met  January  6, 
1868,  adjourned  May  18.  1868,  met  No- 
vember 23.  1868,  adjourned  November  25, 
i8§8,  met  January  5,  1869,  adjourned  May 
7,  1869,  Elias  H.  Gaston  and  Chris.  Hughes, 
Butler  county. 

Fifty-ninth  session,  met  January  3, 
1870.  adjourned  April  18.  1870,  met  Janu- 
ary 3.  1871,  adjourned  May  2,  187 t,  Elias 
H.  Gaston,  Butler  county. 

Sixtieth  session,  met  January  1.  1872, 
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adjourned  April  29,  1872,  met  January  2, 

1873,  adjourned  May  6,  1873,  S.  B.  Berry, 
Butler  county. 

Sixty-first  session,  met  January  5,  1874, 
adjourned  April  20,  1874,  met  December  1, 

1874,  adjourned  March  30,  1875,  Jacob 
Kemp,  Butler  county. 

Sixty-second  session,  met  January  3, 
1876.  adjourned  April  12.  1876,  met  Janu- 
ary 2,  1877,  adjourned  May  7,  1877,  Jacob 
Kemp  and  James  E.  Neal,  Butler  county. 

Sixty-third  session,  met  January  7,  1878, 
adjourned  May  15,  1878,  met  January  7, 

1879,  adjourned  June  23.  1879,  Horace  P. 
Clough  and  James  E.  Neal,  Butler  county. 

Sixtv-fourth  session,  met  January  4, 

1880.  adjourned  April  20,  1880.  met  Janu- 
ary 5.  1881,  adjourned  April  17.  1881,  John 
R.  Brown,  Butler  county. 

Sixtv-fifth  session,  met  January  2,  1882. 
adjourned  April  17.  1882,  met  January  2, 
1883,  adjourned  April  19.  1883,  Frank  Cun- 
ningham, Butler  county. 

Sixty-sixth  session,  met  January  7,  1884. 
adjourned  April  14.  1884,  met  January  6, 

1885,  adjourned  May  4.  1885.  Frank  Cun- 
ningham. Butler  county. 

Sixty-seventh  session,  met  January  4. 

1886,  adjourned  May  10.  1886.  met  Janu- 
ary 4,  1887.  adjourned  March  21.  1887,  F. 
R.  Vinnedge,  Butler  county. 

Sixty-eighth  session,  met  January  2, 
1888.  adjourned  April  16,  1888,  met  Janu- 
ary 8.  1889.  adjourned  April  15.  1889.  F. 
R.  Vinnedge,  Butler  county. 

Sixty-ninth  session,  met  January  6, 

1890,  adjourned  April  28,  1890,  met  Janu- 
ai7  3>  1891,  adjourned  May  4,  1891,  met 
October  4,  1891,  adjourned  October  14, 

1891,  Thomas  Goldrick  and  J.  J.  McMaken, 
Butler  county. 


Seventieth  session,  met  January  4,  1892, 
adjourned  April  18,  1892,  met  January  3, 

1893.  adjourned  April  27,  1893,  Thomas 
Goldrick,  Butler  county. 

Seventy-first  session,  met  January  3, 

1894.  adjourned  May  21,  1894,  Samuel  C. 
Landis,  Butler  county. 

Seventy-second  session,  met  January  6, 
1896,  adjourned  April  27,  1896,  Samuel  C. 
Landis,  Butler  county. 

Seventy-third  session,  met  January  3, 
1898.  adjourned  April  25,  1898,  B.  S.  Bart- 
low,  Butler  county. 

Seventy-fourth  session,  met  January  1, 
1900,  adjourned  April  16,  1900,  B.  S.  Bart- 
low  and  W.  S.  Warwick,  Butler  county. 

Seventy-fifth  session,  met  January  6, 
1902.  adjourned  May  12,  1902.  Isaac  E. 
Huffman,  Butler  county. 

Seventy-sixth  session,  met  January  4, 
1904,  adjourned  April  25,  1904,  Isaac  E. 
Huffman.  Butler  county. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 

By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  in 
1825  the  method  of  assessing  taxes  upon 
real  property  which  had  been  in  vogue  from 
the  beginning  of  the  state  government,  and 
which  was  based  upon  separation  of  lands 
into  different  classes  for  taxation,  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  present  method  put  in  force. 
Briefly,  it  is  this:  Land  appraisers  are 

elected  in  each  ward  and  township  at  stated 
periods  who  assess  a tax  value  upon  the 
land  in  their  respective  districts.  This  is  re- 
ported by  them  to  the  county  board  of  equal- 
ization, which  is  composed  of  the  county 
commissioners,  the  county  surveyor  and  the 
county  auditor.  The  county  board  of  equal- 
ization has  power  to  equalize  the  value  as  to 
tract  or  lot.  but  the  total  duplicate  returned 
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by  them  shall  not  fall  below  the  total  of  all 
property  returned  to  them  by  the  local  ap- 
praisers. The  finding  of  the  county  board 
is  then  reported  through  the  auditor  of  state 
to  a state  board  of  equalization,  which  is 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  senato- 
rial districts  in  Ohio,  and  which  .is  composed 
of  as  many  members  as  the  next  preceding 
senate.  The  state  board  is  elected  in  the 
fall  of  the  tenth  year  of  each  decade  at  the 
November  election  and  begins  its  decennial 
term  of  from  four  to  six  months,  in  Decem- 
ber following  the  election.  The  state  board 
of  equalization  equalizes  valuations  between 
counties  and  cities,  but  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  individual  valuations. 

The  following  shows  the  membership  of 
the  state  board  of  equalization  from  the 
Butler  district  from  1825  to  1902,  the  first 
board  being  elected  by  the  general  assem- 
bly then  in  session  (December  15,  1825), 
one  member  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict : 

John  Bigger,  1825-1826,  first  board  of 
equalization. 

John  Quinn,  1834-1835.  second  board  of 
equalization. 

Alexander  Elliott  (resigned),  George 
Kesling,  1841-1842,  third  board  of  equali- 
zation. 

John  M.  Millikin,  1846-1847.  fourth 
board  of  equalization. 

James  B.  King,  1853-1854,  fifth  board 
of  equalization. 

Jacob  Egbert,  1859-1860,  sixth  board  of 
equalization. 

Charles  Ford,  1870-1871,  seventh  board 
of  equalization. 

George  F.  Elliott,  1880-1881,  eighth 
board  of  equalization. 

Charles  A.  Stroble.  1890-1891,  ninth 
board  of  equalization. 


Robert  P.  Fisher  and  Frank  Hicks, 
1 900- 1 90 1,  tenth  board  of  equalization. 

CIRCUIT  JUDGES. 

The  circuit  courts  of  Ohio  were  created 
in  1883  and  at  the  election  held  in  October, 
1884,  judges  were  elected  in  each  of  the 
seven  judicial  circuits  of  the  state.  The 
judges  are  elected  in  alternate  years,  one 
judge  in  each  circuit  for  a term  of  six  years, 
and  each  judge  shall  be  competent  to  exer- 
cise his  judicial  powers  in  any  circuit.  The 
salary  of  the  judges  is  six  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  Butler  county  lies  in  the  first 
judicial  circuit,  which  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing group  of  counties:  Hamilton,  Cler- 
mont, Butler,  Warren  and  Clinton.  The 
following  persons  have  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  circuit  judge  in  the  first  district: 

Joseph  Cox.  Republican,  Cincinnati, 
February  9,  1885,  to  February  8,  1899. 

James  M.  Smith,  Republican,  Lebanon, 
February  9,  1885,  to  February  8,  1901. 

Peter  F.  Swing,  Republican,  Cincinnati, 
February  9,  1885,  to  February  8,  1909. 

Ferdinand  Jelke,  Republican,  Cincinnati, 
February  9,  1901,  to  February  8,  1907. 

William  S.  Giffin,  Republican,  Hamilton, 
February  9,  1899,  to  February  8,  1911. 

COMMON  PLEAS  JUDGES. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1802  the  court 
of  common  pleas  consisted  of  a president 
judge  for  each  circuit,  and  not  more  than 
three  nor  less  than  two  associate  judges  for 
each  county.  The  president  and  associate 
judges,  in  the  respective  counties,  sitting 
jointly  composed  the  common  pleas  court 
of  the  county.  The  judges  were  elected  by 
the  general  assembly  and  served  for  the 
periods  indicated  below: 
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PRESIDENT  JUDGES. 

Francis  Dunlavy,  April,  1803,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1817. 

Joseph  H.  Crane,  January,  1817,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1818. 

Joshua  Collett,  January,  1818,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1829. 

George  J.  Smith,  January,  1829,  to  Jan- 
uary. 1836. 

Benjamin  Hinkson,  January,  1836.  to 
January,  1843. 

Elijah  Vance,  January,  1843,  to  Janu- 
ary. 1850. 

Johh  Probasco.  Jr..  January.  1850,  to 
February,  1852. 

ASSOCIATE  JUDGES. 

(Discontinued  February  9,  1852.) 

James  Dunn,  April,  1803,  to  February, 
t8io. 

John  Greer,  April,  1803,  to  January, 
1806. 

John  Kitchell,  April,  1803,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1804. 

Henry  Weaver,  February,  1805,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1810. 

Celadon  Symmes,  January,  1806,  to 
February,  1810. 

Ezekiel  Ball,  February,  1810,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1817. 

Daniel  Millikin,  February,  1810,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1817. 

Robert  Lytle,  February,  1810,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1817. 

Henry  Weaver,  January,  1817,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1828. 

Robert  Taylor,  January,  1817,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1831. 

Robert  Anderson,  January,  1821,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1830. 

11 


Daniel  Millikin,  January,  1827,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1841. 

John  Knox,  January,  1828,  to  January. 

1835- 

Joel  Collins,  January,  1830,  to  January, 

1837- 

Vincent  D.  Enyart,  January,  1831,  to 
January,  1838. 

Squire  Littell,  January,  1835,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1841. 

Fergus  Anderson,  January,  1836,  to 
January.  1843. 

Nemiah  Wade,  January,  1841,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1852. 

James  O’Connor,  January,  1841,  to 
January,  1848. 

Jeremiah  ,Marston,  January,  1847,  to 
February,  1852. 

Charles  K.  Smith.  January,  1848,  to 
Tanuarv,  1849. 

John  Traber,  January,  1849,  1°  Febru- 
ary. 1852. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  JUDGES. 

(Under  Constitution  of  1851.) 

Abner  Haines,  February,  1852,  to  Feb- 
ruary. 1855. 

James  Clark,  February,  1855,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1857. 

William  L.  Wilson,  October,  1857,  to 
November,  1858. 

William  J.  Gilmore,  November,  1858, 
to  February,  1862. 

Alexander  F.  Hume,  January,  i860,  to 
January,  1865. 

William  White,  February,  1857,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1864. 

James  J.  Winans,  February,  1864,  to 
February,  1868. 

William  J.  Gilmore,  December,  1866, 
to  January,  1875. 
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Alexander  F.  Hume.  January,  1875,  to 
February,  1887. 

Ferdinand  Van  Derveer,  February,  1887, 
to  November.  1892. 

William  S.  Giffen,  November,  1892,  to 
February,  1897. 

John  F.  Neilan,  February,  1897,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1902. 

Edgar  F.  Belden,  February,  1902. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 

The  first  law  on  this  subject  was  that 
of  April  13,  1803,  which  gave  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  officers  to  the  supreme  court. 
The  act  of  February  21,  1805,  restored  it 
to  the  common  pleas  court.  The  act  of 
April  16,  1803,  fixing  salaries,  allowed  the 
court  of  common  pleas  to  fix  his  salary. 
The  law  of  January  23,  1833,  made  the  of- 
fice elective  for  two  years.  This  continued 
until  the  act  of  April  20,  1881,  Vol.  78, 
page  260,  when  the  term  was  made  three 
years.  The  following  is  a roster  of  those 
who  have  occupied  the  office  from  1803  to 
the  present  time: 

1803- L804.  Daniel  Symmes. 

1804- 1808,  Arthur  St.  Clair. 

1808-1810,  William  Corry. 

1810-1816,  David  K.  Este. 

1816-1820.  Benjamin  Collett. 

1820-1825.  J°hn  Woods. 

1825-1835.  Jesse  Corwin. 

1835-1839,  John  B.  Weller. 

1839-1843,  Elijah  Vance. 

1843.  part  of,  John  Woods. 

1843- 1844,  Thomas  Millikin. 

1844- 1848.  Oliver  S.  Witherby. 

1848-1852,  Michael  C.  Ryan. 

1852-1856,  Isaac  Robertson. 

1856-1860,  Z.  W.  Selby. 

1860-1862,  Ferd  Van  Derveer. 


1862-1866,  S.  Z.  Card. 

1866-1870,  Elijah  Vance. 

1870- 1871,  John  W.  Wilson. 

1871- 1872,  S.  Z.  Gard. 

1872- 1874,  Henry  L.  Morey. 

1874-1876.  James  L.  Vallandigham. 

1876-1880,  James  E.  Campbell. 

1880-1885,  John  F.  Neilan. 

1885-1888.  William  C.  Shepherd. 

1888-1894,  C.  J.  Smith. 

1894,  E.  E.  Hull  (died  before  taking 
office). 

1894- 1895,  W.  K.  Rhonemus. 

1895- 1898,  C.  J.  Smith. 

1898-1904,  Warren  Gard. 

1904,  Robert  S.  Woodruff. 

SHERIFFS. 

The  constitution  of  1802,  article  VI, 
section  I,  provided  that  there  should  be 
elected  in  each  county  one  sheriff  and  one 
coroner  at  the  election  when  representatives 
were  elected ; that  they  should  be  elected  for 
two  years  and  only  be  eligible  four  years 
out  of  six.  No  other  county  officers  were 
named  in  the  constitution  of  1802. 

The  constitution  of  1851  provided  that 
county  officers  should  be  elected  for  terms 
not  longer  than  three  years  and  provided 
that  the  sheriff  should  not  hold  office  more 
than  four  years  out  of  six.  Hence  the  legis- 
lature can  not  tinker  with  this  office  or 
county  treasurer  as  it  has  with  all  others. 
The  legislature  tried  to  extend  the  term  of 
sheriffs  by  the  act  of  April  12,  1898,  Ohio 
Laws,  volume  93.  page  352.  but  the  supreme 
court,  in  State  ex  rel.  Heffner,  59  O.  S. 
368,  held  the  act  void. 

The  office  is  of  the  greatest  dignity  and 
importance.  Under  the  constitution  of  1802, 
the  sheriff  was  usually  appointed  collector 
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of  taxes  and  was  often  assessor  of  the 
county.  He  is  the  chief  conservator  of  the 
peace  in  the  county. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  persons  who 
have  occupied  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Butler 
county : 

1803-1807,  William  McClellan. 

1807-1809,  John  Wingate. 

1809-1813,  William  McClellan. 

1813-1817,  James  McBride. 

1817-1821,  Pierson  Sayre. 

1821-1825.  Samuel  Millikin. 

1825-1829.  John  Hall. 

1829-1831,  Pierson  Sayre. 

1831-1835,  William  Sheely. 

i835-i839-  Israel  Gregg. 

1839-1843,  John  K.  Wilson. 

1843-1847,  William  J.  Elliott. 

1847-1849,  Ferd  VanDerveer. 

1849-1851,  Aaron  L.  Schenck. 

1851-1856,  Peter  Murphy. 

1856-1860,  Joseph  Garrison. 

1860-1864.  A.  A.  Phillips. 

1864-1868,  A.  J.  Reese. 

1868-1872,  Robert  N.  Andrews. 

1872-1876.  William  H.  Allen. 

1876-1880.  Marcellus  Thomas. 

1880-1884.  F.  D.  Black. 

1884-1888.  George  W.  St.  Clair. 

1888-1892.  Isaac  Rogers. 

1892-1896.  Frank  Krebs. 

1896-1900.  William  Brack. 

1900-1904.  Peter  Bisdorf. 

1904,  Luke  Brannon. 

CLERKS  OF  THE  COURTS. 

The  clerks  of  the  courts,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1802,  were  appointed  by  the 
courts  for  a term  of  seven  years,  but  before 
his  appointment,  except  pro  tempore,  the 
applicant  was  required  to  produce  a certifi- 
cate from  a majority  of  the  judges  of  the 


supreme  court  that  he  was  well  qualified 
to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office.  If  a va- 
cancy occurred  at  any  time,  the  appointment 
was  made  pro  tempore,  until  the  proper  cer- 
tificate could  be  procured  and  filed  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1851  the  office 
was  elective,  and  the  term  began  the  second 
Monday  in  February  triennially.  On  March 
2,  1893,  the  term  was  made  to  begin  the 
first  Monday  in  August  succeeding  the  elec- 
tion, volume  90,  Ohio  Laws.  Those  who 
have  served  as  clerks  of  courts  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1803-1842,  John  Reily. 

1842-1846,  Taylor  Webster. 

1846-1852,  James  McBride. 

1852-1858,  M.  C.  Ryan. 

1858-1864,  John  McElwee. 

1864-1866,  Edward  Dalton. 

1866-1873,  Patrick  Gordon. 

1873-1879,  Jarvis  Hargitt. 

1879- 1880.  Barton  S.  James. 

1880- 1881,  W.  S Caldwell. 

1881- 1887.  R.  B.  Millikin. 

1887-1893.  A.  J.  Wrelliver. 

1893-1899,  Christian  Pabst. 

1899-1905.  John  L.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

1905,  Lawrence  M.  Larsh. 

PROBATE  JUDGES. 

The  probate  court  was  created  by  the 
constitution  of  Ohio  of  1851.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion previous  to  that  time  was  exercised  by 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  Aside  from  its 
probate  jurisdiction,  it  is  a court  of  odds 
and  ends.  It  has  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
duties  thrust  upon  it  by  the  legislature.  The 
following  flamed  persons  have  been  elected 
to  that  office: 

1852-1855,  Thomas  H.  Wilkins  (re- 
signed 1855). 
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1855-1860,  William  R.  Kinder  (died  in 
office). 

1 860-  1 86 1,  David  W.  McClung. 

1861- 1867,  Z.  W.  Selby. 

1867-1873,  Joseph  Traber. 

1873-1876,  William  R.  Cochran. 

1876-1882,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas. 

1882-1888,  W.  H.  Harr. 

1888-1894,  Philip  G.  Berry. 

1894-1900,  Clarence  Murphy. 

1900,  Ed.  H.  Jones. 

COUNTY  AUDITORS. 

The  duties  of  this  office  were  first  dis- 
charged by  a clerk  of  the  commissioners. 
The  legislature  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1820,  (Chase,  volume  2,  page  1102)  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a county  au- 
ditor to  supervise  the  transfers  of  the  county. 
The  appointment  was  by  the  general  as- 
sembly by  joint  resolution  and  the  appointee 
in  each  county  was  to  have  two  dollars  per 
day  for  making  the  tax  lists,  and  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  a day  for  recording. 
Under  this  act,  John  McClure  was  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  Butler  county  and  served 
until  February  22,  1831,  when  he  died. 
James  O’Conner  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  James  B.  Cameron  was  elected 
auditor  in  1832,  serving  until  his  decease, 
September  3,  1843,  when  James  B.  Cam- 
eron. Jr.,  became  auditor  for  one  year.  Lud- 
wig Betz  was  elected  in  1844,  and  died  in 

1847.  Alfred  Thomas  was  appointed  audi- 
tor to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  served  until 

1848.  The  act  of  February  2.  1821,  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  auditors  annually, 
who  took  their  office  March  1st  each  year 
(Chase,  volume  2.  page  1188).  Tn  Febru- 
ary,  1824,  (Chase,  volume  2,  page  1176) 
the  term  was  made  for  two  years  from 
March  1st.  On  March  28,  1877,  (Ohio 


Statutes,  volume  74,  page  381)  the  term 
was  made  three  years  instead  of  two, 
and  the  auditor  was  to  take  his  office  on  the 
second  Monday  after  his  election.  On  May 
18,  1886,  by  an  amendment  to  section  1013 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  auditor  was  to 
take  his  office  on  the  second  Monday  of 
September  after  his  election.  On  May  2, 
1894,  the  auditor  was  to  take  office  on  the 
third  Monday  in  October,  and  stands  so  at 
the  present  time.  The  compensation  of  the 
office  was  first  by  allowance  made  by  the 
commissioners,  then  by  fees  and  allowance 
both.  In  1877  the  law  provided  a salary  for 
the  office  according  to  the  population  of  the 
county.  The  roster  of  the  auditors  of  But- 
ler county  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time  is  as  follows : 

1820-1831,  John  McClure. 

1831- 1832,  James  O’Conner. 

1832- 1843,  James  B.  Cameron. 

1843- 1844,  James  B.  Cameron,  Jr. 

1844- 1847,  Ludwig  Betz. 

1847- 1848,  Alfred  Thomas. 

1 848-  t 850,  Franklin  Stokes. 

1850-1852,  Wilson  H.  Layman. 

1852-1858,  William  >S.  Phares. 

1858-1860,  James  Daugherty. 

1860-1862,  Henry  H.  Wallace. 

1862-1866,  William  C.  Hunter. 

1866-1870,  S.  A.  Campbell. 

1870-1874,  Adolph  Schmidt. 

1874  (part  of),  H.  P.  P.  Peck. 

1874-1876,  Henry  H.  Wallace. 

1876-1881,  S.  B.  Berry. 

1881-1885,  Joseph  B.  Hughes. 

1885-1888,  Richard  Brown. 

1888- 1889,  S.  A.  Campbell. 

1889- 1892,  Richard  Brown. 

1892-1898.  Frank  X.  Duerr. 

1898-1901,  Henry  C.  Gray. 

1901,  Christian  Pabst. 
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COUNTY  RECORDERS. 

On  June  18,  1795,  the  governors  and 
judges  of  the  Northwest  Territory  enacted 
a law  taking  effect  August  1.  1795,  and  es- 
tablishing a recorder's  office  in  each  county. 
(Chase,  volume  1,  page  167).  All  deeds 
and  conveyances  were  to  be  recorded.  Mort- 
gages were  to  be  satisfied  of  record.  A re- 
corder was  to  be  appointed  in  each  county, 
and  give  bond.  The  appointment  was  to 
be  by  the  governor. 

April  16.  1803,  (Chase,  volume  1,  page 
376)  the  associate  judges  were  to  appoint 
the  recorder  for  seven  years.  This  law  took 
effect  October  1,  1803. 

(Chase,  volume  1,  page  664.)  This  law 
was  re-enacted  February  8,  1810,  and  the 
recorder  was  appointed  by  associate  judges 
for  seven  years. 

February  25.  1831,  (Chase,  volume  3, 
page  1842)  the  office  was  made  elective  for 
three  years.  This  law  remained  in  force 
until  1864.  when  it  was  amended  by  fixing 
the  first  Monday  in  January  when  they 
should  take  their  offices.  This  law  on  this 
subject  was  codified  in  1880.  and  is  found 
in  sections  1137  and  1162.  In  1894  the  law 
was  changed  so  as  to  make  this  term  begin 
the  first  Monday  of  September,  after  the 
election. 

Recorders,  under  the  territory,  were  ap- 
pointed bv  the  governor  at  his  pleasure. 
The  recorders  were  appointed  by  the  com- 
mon pleas  court  from  1803  until  1829,  when 
the  office  became  elective.  John  Reily  served 
from  1803  to  1811,  when  he  resigned.  The 
first  deed  was  recorded  August  25,  1803. 
Under  appointment.  James  Heaton  was  re- 
corder from  1811  to  1820:  Isaac  Hawley. 
T820  to  1821 : Charles  K.  Smith.  1821.  The 


legislature  of  Ohio,  by  an  act  passed  Febru- 
ary 11,  1829,  provided  for  the  election  of 
county  recorders.  The  following  persons 
have  held  the  office  of  county  recorder : 

1803-1811,  John  Reily. 

1811-1820,  James  Heaton. 

1820- 1821,  Isaac  Hawley. 

1821- 1835,  Charles  K.  Smith. 

1835  (part  of),  William  S.  Ignersoll. 

1835-1841,  Isaac  T.  Saunders. 

1841-1844,  Israel  Gregg. 

1844-1847,  James  George. 

1847-1853,  John  H.  Gordon. 

1853-1859,  Henry  H.  Wallace. 

1859-1863,  John  H.  Gordon. 

1863-1869,  William  Russell. 

1869-1875.  Samuel  Davis. 

1875-1878,  Peter  Bender. 

1878-1884,  Alexander  Getz. 

1884-1887,  Henry  C.  Gray. 

1887-1890.  Robert  M.  Elliott. 

1890-1896,  Henry  C.  Gray. 

1896-1901,  William  J.  Becker. 

1901,  John  C.  Braun. 

COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

This  office  was  created  August  1,  1792, 
under  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  treas- 
urer was  appointed  by  the  governor.  A new 
law  was  put  in  force  December  19,  1799,  but 
the  appointment  remained  with  the  govern- 
or. Each  county  treasurer  ;gave  bond  in 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  By  an 
act  of  April  16,  1803.  the  county  treasurer 
was  appointed  by  the  associate  judges,  and 
received  three  per  centum  of  moneys  re- 
ceived and  accounted  for. 

On  January  24,  1827  (Chase,  volume  3, 
page  1542)  the  office  was  made  elective  un- 
der the  Ohio  constitution  of  1802,  and  there 
was  no  bar  to  a county  treasurer  being  reap- 
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pointed,  or  re-elected  as  often  as  he  could 
obtain  the  office.  The  following  is  a list 
of  the  persons  who  have  served  in  the  office 
of  county  treasurer  in  Butler  county  to- 
gether with  the  years  of  their  terms : 

1803-1811,  Joseph  F.  Randolph. 

181 1- 1812,  Hugh  B.  Hawthorn. 

1812- 1827,  Hugh  Wilson. 

1827-1836,  Charles  K.  Smith. 

1836-1844,  William  Hunter. 

1844-1848,  Richard  Easton. 

1848-1850,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Millikin. 

1850-1853,  Henry  Traber. 

1853- 1854,  Franklin  Stokes. 

1854- 1858,  John  W.  Snyder. 

1858-1862,  Elias  H.  Gaston. 

1862-1864,  N.  G.  Oglesby. 

1864-1868,  David  W.  Brant. 

1868-1870,  John  C.  Lindley. 

1870  (part  of),  Seldon  A.  Campbell. 

1870  (part  of),  John  C.  Lindley. 

1870-1872,  William  Russell. 

1872-1876,  David  Yeakle. 

1876-1880,  Hugh  H.  Jones. 

1880-1882.  Wifliam  B.  Oglesby. 

1882.  James  T.  Gray  (died  before  tak- 
ing office). 

1882- 1883,  Harry  Engle. 

1883- i887.  Frank  W.  Whittaker. 

1887-1891,  William  W.  Boyd. 

1891-1895,  Thomas  Boyd. 

1895-1899,  Joseph  W.  Sloneker. 

1899-1903,  Wilmer  S.  Brown. 

1903,  Harry  Engle. 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

1 he  office  ;of  county  commissioner  was 
created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
February  13.  1804,  entitled,  “An  act  estab- 
lishing boards  of  commissioners,”  according 
to  which  three  commissioners  were  to  be 


elected  in  each  county,  to  hold  their  office 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  pursuance 
thereof  an  election  was  held  in  Butler 
county  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1804, 
at  which  Ezekiel  Ball,  Matthew  Richardson 
and  Solomon  Line  were  elected.  After  hav- 
ing taken  the  oath  of  office,  they  determined, 
by  lot,  that  Ezekiel  Ball  should  serve  until 
the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1804;  Mat- 
thew Richardson  until  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October,  1805.  and  Solomon  Line  until 
the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1806. 
After  the  first  board  the  following  persons 
were  elected  for  the  terms  beginning  at  the 
dates  hereinafter  stated : 

Ezekiel  Ball.  1804:  James  Blackburn, 
1805;  Matthew  Richardson.  1806;  James 
Smith.  1807;  James  Blackburn,  1808;  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  1809;  John  Wingate.  1810; 
Joseph  Henderson,  1811:  Joseph  Hough, 
1812;  William  Robinson.  1813;  Joseph 
Henderson,  1814;  Joseph  Hough,  1815: 
William  Robinson,  1816;  Thomas  Blair, 
1817;  William  Robinson,  1818;  Joseph 
Henderson,  1819;  John  Knox,  1820;  Wil- 
liam Kerr,  1821;  Dennis  Ball.  1822;  Joel 
Kennedy.  1823:  John  Crane.  1824;  Mat- 
thew Hueston,  1825;  John  K.  Wilson,  1826; 
James  Comstock,  1827;  Joel  Kennedy,  1828; 
Matthew  Hueston,  1829;  William  B.  Van 
Hook.  1830;  Joel  Kennedy,  1831 ; Matthew 
Hueston,  1832 ; Edward  Rockhill,  1833 ; 
Matthew  Hueston,  1834;  Edward  Rockhill, 
1835;  Thomas  Blair.  1836;  Thomas 
Blair.  1837;  Isaac  McKinney,  1838; 
Jacob  Ogle.  1839;  Thomas  Blair,  1840: 
Isaac  McKinney.  1841 ; John  McClos- 
key.  1842:  Isaac  McKinney.  1843;  J°^n 
McCloskey,  1844;  Jonathan  Pierson,  1845; 
Isaac  McKinney,  1846;  Jonathan  Pierson, 
^47:  John  Traber,  1848:  John  W.  Sohn, 
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1849;  Isaac  McKinney,  1850;  John  W.  Er- 
win, 1851;  William  Hunter,  1852;  John 
Weaver,  1853;  John  W.  Sohn,  1854;  Chris- 
topher Hughes,  1855 ; Jacob  Matthias,  1856; 
John  W.  Cox,  1857  ; John  Wakefield,  1858; 
James  Giffin,  1859;  John  J.  Owens,  i860; 
James  Giffin,  1862 : William  Davison,  1863 ; 
John  J.  Owens,  1864;  W.  W.  Caldwell, 
1865;  Wm.  M.  Miller,  1866;  David  Marts, 
1867:  John  J.  Owens,  1868  ; Wm.  M.  Miller, 
1869;  David  Marts,  1870;  James  Line, 
1871 ; George  B.  Tobias,  1872 ; W.  W.  Cald- 
well, 1873;  Samuel  M.  Long.  1874;  David 
Sample,  1875;  John  Weidenborner,  1876; 
Samuel  M.  Long,  1877:  David  Sample, 
1878;  John  Weidenborner.  1879;  Thomas 
Slade,  1880;  Eli  Long,  1881;  A.  G.  Mc- 
Keon.  1882;  Thomas  Slade,  1883;  Eli 
Ix)ng.  1884;  A.  G.  McKeon,  1885;  Wm. 
Murphy,  1886;  M.  B.  Hatch,  1887;  Fred 
Berk,  1888;  Wm.  Murphy,  1889;  Charles 
Beck.  Jr.,  1890;  Fred  Beck.  1891;  D.  M. 
Sheelev.  1892;  Michael  Zoller,  1893;  Mar- 
tin McLaughlin,  1894 ; D.  M.  Sheeley,  1895  * 
Michael  Zoller.  1896;  Martin  McLaughlin, 
1897;  James  P.  Smyers,  1898  ; F.  R.  Vin- 
nedge,  1899;  Henry  Kehm,  1900;  James  P. 
Smyers.  1901;  John  R.  Woods,  1902; 
Henry  Kehm.  1903:  Jacob  Conrad,  1904; 
Perry  Smith,  1905. 

CORONERS. 

This  office  was  imported  originally  from 
England.  It  never  had  any  proper  place 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  was  simply 
a heritage  from  England.  The  Northwest 
Territorial  law-making  power  created  the 
office  under  acts  of  December  21,  1788,  and 
July  16,  1795,  which  provided  for  the  office 
and  defined  its  duties.  Section  I,  article  VI, 
of  the  constitution  of  1802.  created  the  of- 


fice and  made  it  elective  for  a term  of  two 
years.  The  following  is  a roster  of  those 
who  have  occupied  the  office  since  the  be-  » 
ginning : 

1803-1805,  Samuel  Dillon. 

1805-1807,  Joshua  Delaplane. 

1807-1815,  David  Beatty. 

1815-1817,  Samuel  Dillon. 

1817-1819,  John  Hall. 

1819-1821,  Joseph  Wilson. 

1821-1825,  James  B.  Cameron. 

1825-1831,  William  Blair. 

1831-1833,  William  Hunter. 

1833-1835,  James  S.  Greer. 

1835-1839,  William  J.  Elliott. 

1839- 1840,  John  M.  Flagg. 

1840- 1842, 

1842-1846,  John  Crane. 

1846-1848,  B.  F.  Raleigh. 

1848-1852,  Clement  Clifton. 

1852-1854,  Joseph  L.  Garrison. 

1854-1856.  Jacob  Troutman. 

1856-1858.  J.  Longfellow. 

1858-1864,  S.  L.  Hunter. 

1864-18 66,  Thomas  Reed. 

1866-1870,  W’illiam  Spencer. 

1870-1872,  Thomas  Knox. 

1872-1885,  William  Spencer. 

1885-1891,  Thomas  B.  Talbott. 

1891- 1892,  John  R.  Brown. 

1892- 1897.  Charles  Krone. 

1897-1901,  O.  P.  McHenry. 

1 901- 1 905,  T.  D.  Sharkey. 

1905,  August  Schumacher. 

INFIRMARY  DIRECTORS. 

The  first  board  of  infirmary  directors 
was  in  1836,  composed  of  Richard  Easton, 
John  Crane  and  William  Taylor.  Their 
terms  and  those  of  their  successors  were  as 
follows : 
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1836-1848,  Richard  Easton. 

1836-1845,  John  Crane. 

1836-1841,  William  Taylor. 

1841- 1844,  James  B.  Cameron. 

1842- 1849,  R.  B.  Millikin. 

1845- 1848,  Thomas  Mitchell. 

1846- 1854,  William  Sheely. 

1849- 1856,  Conrad  Schmidtman. 

1850- 1856,  Augustus  Brietenbach. 
1850-1853,  Henry  Walker. 

1857- 1866.  James  Line. 

1858- 1860,  C.  Rothenbush. 

1859- 1864.  James  Taylor. 

1859- 1865,  Isaac  K.  Morris. 

1860- 1866,  Samuel  Shaffer. 

1861- 1869,  David  Urmston. 

1862- 1867,  Oliver  Traber. 

1866-1869,  TX  J-  T.  Smvers. 

1869- 1876.  George  Vinnedge. 

1870- 1879,  Jacob  Matthias. 

1871- 1885,  Peter  Shafor. 

1872- 1881.  Celadon  Symmes. 

1878-1886.  Charles  Beck. 

1882-1887,  Jonathan  Smith. 

1886-1889.  George  Vinnedge. 

1888- 1889.  Hr.  E.  Armstrong  (re- 
signed). 

1889- 1896,  Luther  Beal. 

1886-1889.  Oliver  Traber. 

1890- 1893,  Frank  M.  Hughes. 

1891- 1894,  Joseph  Billingslea. 

1892- 1896,  Henry  Tabler. 

1892- 1893,  Joseph  Straub  (died  in  of- 
fice). 

1893- !  895,  John  Frederick. 

1896- 1902.  Gaylord  Overpeck. 

1897- 1900,  Elmore  T.  Anderson. 

1898- 1904,  O.  F.  Whipple. 

190°*  Henry  Tabler. 

1902.  Isaac  Marshall. 

1904,  Charles  A.  Patton. 


COUNTY  SURVEYORS. 

The  early  surveyors  were  appointed,  the 
first  one  in  1803.  James  Heaton  served  for 
nineteen  years  and  was  followed  by  George 
R.  Bigham.  The  roster  is  as  follows  : 

1803-1822.  James  Heaton. 

1822-1836.  George  R.  Bigham. 

1836-1842.  Ludwig  Betz. 

1842-1849.  Benj.  F.  Raleigh. 

1849-1856,  Matthew  R.  Shields. 

1856-1863.  Alexander  King. 

1863-1871.  Abram  C.  Marts. 

1871-1874,  Mason  S.  Hamilton. 

1874-1882.  John  C.  Weaver. 

1882-1884.  T.  E.  Crider. 

1884-1886.  Benj.  F.  Finch. 

1886- 1887.  William  Brannon. 

1887- 1895.  John  C.  Weaver. 

1895,  L.  A.  Dillon. 

DEPUTY  STATE  SUPERVISORS  OF  ELECTION. 

By  an  act  of  the  Ohio  general  assembly 
passed  April  30.  1891,  “providing  for  the 
mode  of  conducting  elections,  to  insure  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  and  to  prevent  fraud 
and  intimidation  at  the  polls,”  the  office  of 
county  board  of  elections  was  created.  The 
board  for  each  county,  consisting  of  four 
members  representing  equally  the  two  domi- 
nant political  parties,  was  appointed  bv  the 
probate  judge  of  the  county.  On  April  18, 
1892,  this  law  was  amended,  abolishing  the 
county  board  of  elections,  and  creating  the 
office  of  state  supervisor  of  elections.  The 
secretary  of  state,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
was  made  the  state  supervisor  of  elections, 
and  he  was  empowered  to  appoint  four  elec- 
tors of  the  two  dominant  political  parties, 
so  as  to  give  to  each  equal  representation, 
four  deputy  state  supervisors  of  elections  in 
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each  county,  two  members  for  a term  of  one 
year,  and  two  for  a term  of  two  years  from 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  1892.  Their 
successors  were  to  be  appointed  annually 
thereafter  for  a term  of  two  years,  one 
member  from  each  of  the  two  dominant  po- 
litical parties  so  as  to  give  each  party  equal 
representation.  The  first  board,  denomi- 
nated the  county  board  of  elections  of  But- 
ler county,  was  appointed  by  Probate  Judge 
P.  G.  Berry  in  July,  1891,  and  consisted  of 
C.  S.  Barnitz.  D.  P.  Beaton.  David  Pierce 
and  Charles  A.  Cooch.  Ed.  H.  Jones  was 
elected  clerk.  The  next  year  when  the  board 
of  deputy  state  supervisors  of  elections  suc- 
ceeded the  county  board  of  elections  D.  P. 
Beaton  and  Charles  A.  Cooch  were  retained 
on  the  new  board.  The  following  persons 
have  served  as  members : 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  ELECTIONS. 

C.  S.  Barnitz,  Rep.,  president.  1891- 
1892. 

D.  P.  Beaton.  Rep.,  1891-1892. 

David  Pierce.  Dem..  1891-1892. 

Charles  A.  Cooch,  Dem..  1891-1892. 

Ed.  H.  Jones.  Dem..  clerk. 

DEPUTY  STATE  SUPERVISORS  OF  ELECTIONS. 

Frank  D.  Bristley,  Rep.,  chief  deputy, 
1892-1893. 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep.,  1892-1894. 

William  Murphy,  Sr.,  Dem.,  1892-1893. 

Clias.  A.  Cooch,  Dem.,  1892-1894. 

Ed.  H.  Jones.  Dem.,  clerk. 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep.,  chief  deputv.  1892- 
1894. 

C.  S.  Barnitz.  Rep.,  1893-1895. 

Chas.  A.  Cooch,  Dem.,  1892-1894. 

William  Murphy.  Sr..  Dem..  1893-1895. 


Ed.  H.  Jones,  Dem.,  clerk. 

C.  S.  Barnitz.  Rep.,  chief  deputy,  1893- 
i*95- 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep..  1894-1896. 

William  Murphy,  Sr.,  Dem.,  1893-1895. 
Chas.  A.  Cooch.  Dem.,  1894-1896. 

B.  S.  Bartlow,  Dem.,  clerk. 

D.  P.  Beaton.  Rep.,  1894-1896. 

C.  S.  Barnitz.  Rep.,  chief  deputy,  1895- 
1897. 

Chas.  A.  Cooch.  Dem..  1894-1896. 
William  Murphy.  Sr.,  Dem..  1895-1897. 

B.  S.  Bartlow.  Dem.,  clerk. 

C.  S.  Barnitz.  Rep.,  chief  deputy,  1895- 

1897. 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep.,  1896-1898. 
William  Murphy,  Sr.,  Dem.,  1895-1897. 
J.  B.  Riley,  Dem..  1896-1898. 

B.  S.  Bartlow.  Dem.,  clerk. 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep.,  chief  deputv,  1896- 

1898. 

C.  S.  Barnitz,  Rep.,  1897-1899. 

J.  B.  Riley,  Dem..  1896-1898. 

William  Murphy,  Sr.,  Dem.,  1897-1899. 

B.  S.  Bartlow.  Dem..  clerk. 

C.  S.  Barnitz,  Rep.,  chief  deputy.  1897- 
1899 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep..  1898-1900. 

William  Murphy.  Sr.,  Dem..  1897-1899. 
O.  P.  Davis.  Dem.,  1898-1900. 

Wm.  N.  Andrews,  Dem.,  clerk. 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep.,  1898- 1900. 

C.  S.  Barnitz.  Rep.,  1899-1901. 

O.  P.  Davis,  Dem.,  chief  deputy,  1898- 
1900. 

M.  O.  Burns.  Dem.,  1899-1901. 
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H.  H.  Haines.  Rep.,  clerk. 

C.  S.  Barnitz.  Rep..  i899-i9°!- 

D.  P.  .Beaton,  Rep..  1900-1902. 

M.  O.  Burns,  Dem.,  chief  deputy.  1899- 
T()OI. 

\V.  J.  Nielander,  Derm.  1900 1902. 

H.  H.  Haines.  Rep.,  clerk. 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep.,  1900-1902. 

C.  S.  Barnitz,  Rep.,  1901-1903. 

\V.  J.  Nielander.  Dem.,  1900-1902. 
Charles  Beck,  Dem..  chief  deputy.  1901- 
1903. 

H.  H.  Haines,  Rep.,  clerk. 

C.  S.  Barnitz,  Rep..  1901-1903. 

D.  P.  Beaton.  Rep..  1902-1904. 


Charles  Beck,  Dem.,  chief  deputy,  1901- 
1903. 

W.  J.  Nielander,  Dem.,  1902-1904. 

H.  H.  Haines,  Rep.,  clerk. 

D.  P.  Beaton,  Rep.,  1902-1904. 

C.  S.  Barnitz,  Rep.,  i9°yl90S- 
\Y.  J.  Nielander.  Dem.,  1902-1904. 

B.  S.  Bartlow,  Dem.,  chief  deputy, 
1903- 1 905. 

H.  H.  Haines,  Rep.,  clerk. 

C.  S.  Barnitz,  Rep.,  1903-190$. 

Frank  P.  Richter,  Rep.,  I904-I906- 

B.  S.  Bartlow.  Dem..  chief  deputy,  T903- 
1905. 

Harry  Walburg,  Dem..  1904-1906. 

H.  H.  Haines.  Rep.,  clerk. 


BUTLER  COUNTY’S  WAR  RECORD. 


THE  WAR  OF  l8l2. 

The  declaration  of  war  with  England 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  raising  of 
troops  in  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Franklin, 
Middletown  and  Hamilton.  In  Butler 
county  there  were  at  least  eight  companies 
organized,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a list 
of  them.  The  muster  rolls  have  long 
since  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  custom- 
ary term  of  enlistment  was  for  six  months, 
and  several  of  the  late  companies  embraced 
men  who  had  been  out  before. 

The  best  known  of  these  who  went  out 
from  this  county  was  Joel  Collins,  who  had 
been  a soldier  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  was 
then  settled  in  the  township  of  Oxford. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
Collins  had  enrolled  as  a private  soldier  in 


Captain  William  Robeson’s  rifle  company, 
one  of  the  two  companies  composing  the 
militia  of  the  county.  Captain  Robeson  was, 
however,  promoted  to  a brigade-major,  and 
the  company  then  chose  his  lieutenant,  John 
Taylor,  to  be  their  commander.  He  died 
in  1811,  and  Joel  Collins  was  elected  his 
successor.  His  commission  bore  date  the 
1 6th  of  May,  1812.  giving  him  the  rank 
of  captain  of  a rifle  regiment  ; he  was  at- 
tached to  the  First  Battalion,  Second  Regi- 
ment, Third  Brigade,  and  First  Division  of 
Ohio  Militia.  In  the  spring  of  1812  Gen- 
eral James  Findlay,  who  had  command  of 
the  Third  Brigade,  in  preparing  to  join 
Hull’s  army,  sent  an  order  for  the  two  rifle 
companies  in  Butler  county  to  parade  in  the 
town  of  Hamilton  on  a given  day,  and  the 
company  which  should  have  the  largest 
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number  of  volunteers  on  the  ground  would 
have  the  honor  of  being  taken  into  the 
service  and  attached  to  Findlay’s  regiment. 
General  Findlay  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
colonel  in  the  expedition,  under  General 
Hull.  On  account  of  the  great  floods 
caused  by  the  torrents  of  rains  which  had 
fallen  the  night  previous,  Captain  Collins’ 
regiment  was  unable  to  appear,  and  that  of 
Captain  John  Robinson,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  men  residing  east  of  the  Miami 
river,  received  the  appointment.  Thus  a 
kind  providence  (though  much  against  his 
own  will)  permitted  Captain  Collins  and  his 
men  to  escape  the  disaster  by  which  the 
first  army  of  the  North  was  overtaken. 
They,  however,  held  themselves  in  readiness 
for  the  next  call. 

It  was  determined,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  to  furnish  the  army  on  the  northern 
frontier  with  an  additional  number  of  troops 
from  Ohio.  The  counties  of  Hamilton, 
Clermont,  Warren  and  Butler  were  to  make 
up  one  battalion,  the  counties  farther  north 
to  make  up  another,  the  two  to  compose  one 
regiment.  Early  in  August  Collins  received 
orders  to  march  with  his  company  to  Leba- 
non. in  Warren  county,  the  place  appointed 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  troops  from  the 
counties  first  named.  Accordingly  he  gave 
notice  to  the  men  composing  the  rifle  com- 
pany to  parade  in  Hamilton  on  August  10, 
1812,  and  a company  ninety-two  strong, 
including  officers,  was  on  the  ground  that 
day. 

They  then  marched  to  Lebanon,  where 
they  were  joined  by  three  other  rifle  com- 
panies, under  Captains  McMeans,  Leonard 
and  Hinkle,  a company  of  artillery,  under 
Captain  Joseph  Jenkinson,  and  a company 
of  light  infantry,  under  Captain  Matthias 


Corwin.  The  commissioned  officers  met  in 
the  evening,  and  elected  Captain  Joseph 
Jenkinson  major.  The  command  of 
his  company  devolved  on  Lieutenant 
Gibson.  Thus  organized,  they  next  day 
took  up  their  line  of  march  for 
Urbana,  making  quite  a formidable  appear- 
ance. But  before  reaching  the  town  of  Day- 
ton,  they  received  the  news  that  Hull  and 
the  whole  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  enemy,  and  that  the  British,  with 
their  Indian  allies,  were  rapidly  advancing 
upon  the  frontier  settlement  of  the  state. 

At  Urbana  they  were  joined  by  the  Sec- 
ond Battalion,  under  the  command  of  Major 
James  Galloway,  of  Xenia.  The  commis- 
sioned officers  of  these  battalions  elected  Da- 
vid Sutton,  of  Warren  county,  to  command 
the  regiment.  Colonel  Sutton  had  raised  a 
company,  and  gone  out  with  the  first  army 
as  a captain,  had  been  sent  into  the  interior 
by  General  Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting some  business  connected  with  the 
army,  and  was  with  Jenkinson’s  battalion 
on  his  return,  when  they  received  the  in- 
telligence of  Hull’s  surrender. 

Governor  Meigs  gave  orders  for  the 
troops  to  spread  out  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier.  It  was  deemed  proper,  in  making 
arrangements,  to  divide  Colonel  Sutton’s 
regiment;  and  Major  Jenkinson,  with  his 
battalion,  was  ordered  to  file  to  the  left,  by 
way  of  Troy  and  Piqua,  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Wayne,  while  the  colonel,  with  Gal- 
loway’s battalion,  joined  the  troops  destined 
to  form  the  center  line,  and  took  up  his 
line  of  march  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Mc- 
Arthur. Soon  after  Jenkinson’s  arrival  at 
Piqua,  General  Harrison,  with  two  or  three 
regiments  from  Kentucky,  appeared  on  the 
left  wing,  and  assumed  the  command. 
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Major  Jenkinson  called  a meeting  of  his 
captains,  soon  after,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  orders  to  send  one  company  as 
an  escort  of  a train  of  wagons  on  their  way 
to  Fort  Wayne;  one  company  to  act  as  road- 
cutters,  to  open  a wagon- way  along  Wayne’s 
old  trace  from  Fort  Loramies  to  St.  Mary’s; 
and  another  company  to  relieve  a company 
of  militia  from  Ohio,  stationed  at  Loramies ; 
the  remainder  of  the  battalion  to  remain  at 
Piqua  for  further  orders.  Major  Jenkin- 
son permitted  the  captains  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter by  lot.  as  to  what  company  should  be 
assigned  to  each  particular  duty.  Tickets 
were  accordingly  prepared,  and  placed  in  a 
hat.  On  drawing  them  out,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Captain  Collins  and  his  company  to 
open  the  road.  They  performed  that  duty 
in  about  eight  days,  and  were  directed  to 
remain  in  their  last  encampment. 

From  St.  Mary’s,  Captain  Collins’  com- 
pany of  riflemen  were  marched  to  Fort  Jen- 
nings, where  they  remained  in  camp  for  a 
few  weeks  and  then  returned  to  St.  Mary’s, 
where  they  went  into  winter  quarters  and 
remained  until  their  term  of  service  expired 
in  March.  1813,  when  they  were  discharged 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  Soon  there- 
after Captain  Collins  was  appointed  a cap- 
tain in  the  standing  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  enlist  men  for  service.  On 
March  4.  1814.  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  at  Sandwich,  in 
Canada,  and  proceeded  to  build  a fort  at 
that  place.  He  was  also  for  a short  time 
commander  at  Fort  Malden,  in  Canada.  He 
was  afterward  ordered  back  to  Detroit, 
where  he  took  command  of  the  place,  and 
continued  in  the  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1815,  when  he  retired  from  the 
army  with  credit  and  honor  to  himself. 


Captain  John  Hamilton  commanded  a 
company  from  the  neighborhood  of  Hamil- 
ton. The  colonel  of  the  regiment  was  James 
Mills.  The  lieutenant  of  Hamilton’s  com- 
pany, which  was  in  the  First  Regiment, 
Third  Brigade  and  First  Division  of  Ohic 
Militia,  was  William  Shafor,  who  survived 
the  war  for  sixty-five  years,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  being  the  oldest  man  in  Butler 
county. 

Brigadier  John  Wingate,  with  his 
brigade  major,  William  Robeson,  served  a 
term  of  six  months’  duty  in  the  army  of  the 
northwestern  frontier. 

Captain  Zachary  P.  Dewitt,  of  Oxford 
township,  commanded  a company  of 
mounted  riflemen,  who  volunteered  to  ac- 
company General  McArthur’s  incursion  into 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  met  and  dispersed 
some  of  the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy 
engaged  in  collecting  supplies  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  at  a 
place  called  Ramsour’s  Mills. 

Besides  these  mentioned  above,  Thomas 
Irwin,  of  Lemon  township,  served  a term 
of  duty  of  six  months  in  the  Ohio  militia 
as  a major.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Ross 
township,  entered  the  commissary  and  pack- 
horse  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
but  in  the  early  part  of  1813  received  a com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  he  being  one  of  the 
four  lieutenants  selected  from  Butler  county 
for  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  of  the 
United  States  Infantry.  The  others  were 
Alexander  Delorac.  John  Hall  and  Ander- 
son Spencer. 

Dr.  Daniel  Millikin,  John  Woods,  Rev. 
Matthew  G.  Wallace,  Colonel  Matthew 
Hueston,  among  many  others  volunteered 
their  services  and  did  their  duty  as  soldiers. 

The  war  of  1812  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  Butler  county.  Settlements/  had 
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been  begun  in  every  quarter,  and,  although 
the  forests  covered  a much  larger  extent  of 
the  country  than  the  cultivated  fields,  yet 
there  were  farms  and  cleared  patches  every- 
where. Schools  were  beginning ; there  were 
a dozen  church  organizations,  although  but 
three  or  four  meeting  houses,  and  the  main 
roads  were  laid  out.  It  would  seem  to  us 
now  very  savage;  but  it  was  in  reality  a 
great  advance  upon  the  wilderness.  The 
population  of  the  county  was  1 1 , r 50. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico  President 
Polk  called  upon  the  state  of  Ohio  for  three 
regiments  of  troops  as  the  state’s  quota,  and 
in  response  to  this  call  two  companies  were 
formed  at  Hamilton.  A public  meeting  was 
held  at  which  appeals  were  made  for  volun- 
teers and  such  was  the  response  that  in  one 
day  a company  was  enrolled  and  went  into 
camp  in  the  “sycamore  grove  which  then 
skirted  the  river  below  the  present  junction 
railroad.”  The  first  officers  of  this  com- 
pany were  captain,  John  B.  Weller,  who 
had  served  in  congress  from  1839  to  1845; 
first  lieutenant,  James  George,  who  became 
colonel  of  the  Second  Minnesota  Regiment 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ; second  lieuten- 
ant, Oliver  Weatherby.  This  company  was 
designated  Company  I and  became  a part  of 
the  First  Ohio  Regiment.  The  organiza- 
tion of  this  regiment  caused  some  changes 
in  the  officiary  of  Company  I.  Captain 
Weller  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
regiment  and  First  Lieutenant  George  was 
advanced  to  the  captaincy  of  the  company, 
while  Second  Lieutenant  Weatherby  was 
made  first  lieutenant,  William  Wilson,  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  and  Jonathan  Richmond, 
third  lieutenant.  Company  I participated  in 
the  engagement  at  Monterey,  September 


19,  20  and  21,  1846,  in  which  a dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  company  were  wounded  and 
three,  John  Pearson,  Oscar  Brehme  and 
Samuel  Freeman,  were  killed.  Captain 
George  was  among  the  wounded,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  resigned  and  Lieu- 
tenant Ferdinand  Vanderveer  was  elected  in 
his  place  and  commanded  the  company  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  its  service. 

Another  company  of  troops  was  re- 
cruited at  Hamilton  for  service  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  were  known  as  Butler 
Boys  No.  2.  The  company  was  recruited 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Captain 
Young  and  was  attached  to  the  Fourth  Ohio 
Regiment,  of  which  Captain  Young  became 
major  upon  its  organization.  It  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  companies  in  the 
regiment.  There  are  three  survivors  of  this 
company  in  Butler  county,  namely:  Jacob 
Welir.  of  Hamilton;  A.  J.  Foster,  of  Port 
Union,  and  John  Walters,  of  McGonigle’s 
Station. 

WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

When  it  became  a settled  fact  that  the 
Southern  states  had  determined  to  disrupt 
the  national  union,  and  emphasized  the  fact 
in  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  patriot- 
ism of  every  loyal  man  in  the  land  was 
aroused.  In  no  section  of  the  country  was 
this  more  manifest  than  in  Butler  county, 
and  when  the  President  issued  his  proclama- 
tion for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  to 
assist  in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  the  re- 
sponse here  was  both  hearty  and  prompt. 
Meetings  were  held,  at  which  speeches  were 
made  and  resolutions  were  passed  breathing 
of  the  deepest  patriotism  and  a determi- 
nation to  support  the  national  government. 

Two  regiments  were  recruited  and  or- 
ganized in  Hamilton,  known  respectively  as 
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the  Thirty-fifth  and  the  Sixty-ninth,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  quite  a number  of  citizens  of 
this  county  joined  or  were  assigned  to  other 
commands.  The  first  separate  company  was 
organized  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  and’ 
was  known  as  the  Jackson  Guards.  It  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  P.  Bruck, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  First  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, being  designated  as  Company  K.  The 
Hamilton  Guards,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Rossman,  reported  at  Co- 
lumbus on  the  2 1 st  of  the  same  month,  be- 
came Company  F,  of  the  Third  Ohio  Regi- 
ment. The  company  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity Rifles  were  composed  largely  of 
students  of  Miami  University  and  were  en- 
listed for  the  three-months  service.  They 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Ozoro  J. 
Dodds.  Among  the  other  companies  which 
were  rapidly  recruited  from  this  county  and 
sent  to  the  front  were  the  Hamilton  Rifles, 
under  Captain  Wm.  H.  Miller,  the  Butler 
County  Pioneers,  under  Captain  William 
Smith,  and  an  infantry  company  under  Cap- 
tain Humbach.  A large  number  of  German 
citizens  of  Hamilton  enlisted  in  Company 
B,  Ninth  Ohio  Regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  W.  C.  Margedant.  A cavalry  com- 
pany was  also  raised  at  Hamilton 
through  the  efforts  of  Minor  Millikin,  who 
subsequently  became  colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry.  Com- 
panies were  formed  by  Capt.  John  I.  Ear- 
hart  and  W.  H.  Russell,  and  also  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Young  Guards, 
formed  entirely  of  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years.  Another 
organization  with  the  same  age  limit  was 
the  Reeder  Cadets,  which  was  formed  by 
Captain  Nathaniel  Reeder.  Dr.  Mallory  se- 
cured the  names  of  forty-two  men  for  the 
formation  of  a new  company  and  Charles 


H.  Murray  endeavored  to  recruit  a cavalry 
company.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  mili- 
tary spirit  became  general  among  the  people 
of  Butler  county  and  there  was  a universal 
desire  to  express  in  tangible  manner  the 
loyal  spirit  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  In  all  enlistments  during  the  war 
Butler  county  furnished  3,750  recruits. 

THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  O.  V.  I. 

The  first  entire  regiment  that  went  out 
from  Butler  county  was  the  Thirty-fifth, 
which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
citizens  of  this  county.  The  regiment  was 
organized  and  mustered  in  at  Hamilton  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1861,  and  on  the  26th 
of  the  following  month  the  regiment  broke 
camp  and  started  for  Kentucky,  going  into 
camp  at  Cynthiana.  A pleasing  incident  of 
the  regiment’s  stay  at  Cynthiana  was  the 
presentation  to  it  of  a handsome  national 
flag  of  regulation  size,  the  gift  of  the  ladies 
of  that  town  and  made  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
George  Morrison,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Robert  Breckenridge. 

The  officers  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regi- 
ment were  as  follows:  Colonel,  Ferdinand 
Van  Derveer;  lieutenant  colonels,  Charles 
L.  H.  Long,  Henry  V.  N.  Boynton ; major, 
Joseph  L.  Budd;  adjutants,  George  B. 
Wright,  John  Vanderveer,  James  E.  Har- 
ris; surgeon,  Perkins  A.  Gordon;  assistant 
surgeons,  Francis  D.  Morris,  Charles  A. 
Wright,  A.  H.  Landis;  chaplain,  John 
Woods.  The  regiment  saw  much  arduous 
service,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following 
record:  Battle  of  Corinth,  siege  of  Perry- 
ville,  Tullahoma  campaign,  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Buzzard 
Roost,  Atlanta  campaign,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Pine  Mountain,  Pine  Knob  and  Peach 
Tree  Creek. 
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THE  SIXTY-NINTH  O.  V.  I. 

The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry  was  recruited  in  the  fair 
grounds  at  Hamilton,  in  the  autumn 
of  1861.  The  regiment  was  not  com- 
posed entirely  of  Butler  county  men.  as 
upon  its  roll  were  the  names  of  a number 
of  men  from  Fairfield,  Darke,  Harrison, 
Montgomery  and  Preble  counties.  The 
regiment  remained  in  camp  at  Hamilton 
until  February  19,  1862,  when  it  was  or- 
dered to  Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  where  it 
remained  guarding  rebel  prisoners  and  pre- 
paring for  the  field.  On  April  19th  the 
Sixty-ninth  left  Columbus  for  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  where  it  arrived  on  the  22d  and 
went  into  camp  on  the  grounds  of  Major 
Lewis.  Here  the  regiment  was  reviewed  by 
Andrew  Johnson,  a warm  personal  friend 
of  the  colonel,  and  who  was  then  military 
governor  of  Tennessee  and  afterward  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  first  colonel  of  the  Sixty-ninth  was 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  who  resigned  in  August, 
1862*  and  was  succeeded  successively  by 
Colonels  W.  B.  Cassilly,  M.  F.  Moore  and 
J.  H.  Brigham.  The  other  officers  of  the 
regiment  were  as  follows:  Lieutenant  col- 
onels, Charles  L.  Gano.  George  F.  Elliott, 
J.  H.  Brigham;  majors,  Eli  J.  Hickox, 
James  L.  Hanna,  Lewis  E.  Hicks;  adjutants, 
Richard  H.  Cunningham,  W.  S.  Mead, 
Thomas  B.  Hoffman,  Joseph  W.  Boynton; 
quartermasters,  Fred  B.  Landis,  Levi  E. 
Chenoweth.  The  first  commissioned  cap- 
tains of  the  respective  companies  of  this 
regiment  were  as  follows:  Company  A,  J. 
H.  Brigham:  Company  B,  C.  N.  Gibbs; 
Company  C,  G.  F.  Elliott;  Ccvnpany  D,  E. 
Hickox ; Company  E,  David  Putnam ; Com- 
pany F,  Robert  Clements;  Company  G,  Wil- 


liam Patton;  Company  H,  L.  C.  Counsellor; 
Company  I,  J.  V.  Heslip;  Company  K,  J. 
J.  Hanna.  The  regiment  took  part  in  the 
following  battles:  Gallatin,  Stone  River, 

Mission  Ridge,  Resaca,  Pumpkin  Vine 
Creek,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Marietta,  Chat- 
tahoochie  River,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta, 
siege  of  Jonesboro,  Bentonville,  and  Sher- 
man’s march  to  the  sea. 

ONE  HUNDRED  SIXTY-SEVENTH  O.  V.  I. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh 
Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  was 
organized  in  Hamilton  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  being  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  on  the  14th  of 
May.  On  the  18th  it  started  for 

West  Virginia,  reaching  Charleston,  that 
state,  on  the  21st,  and  going  into  camp.  Sub- 
sequently the  regiment  was  marched  twenty- 
five  miles  farther  up  the  Kanawha  river  to 
Loupe  creek,  and  there  four  companies  were 
detached,  being  sent  to  Gauley  Bridge.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  relieved 
the  Second.  Third  and  Seventh  West  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry  Regiments  and  was  engaged 
mainly  in  transporting  supplies  to  Generals 
Hunter,  Cook  and  Averill  and  in  guarding 
government  stores.  The  regiment  returned 
to  Hamilton  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service  September  8,  1864.  The  officers  of 
this  regiment  were  as  follows : Colonel, 
Thomas  Moore;  lieutenant  colonel,  J.  E. 
Newton;  major,  John  F.  Bender;  adjutant, 
LaFayette  Traher;  quartermaster,  Henry  P. 
Dove;  surgeon,  Moses  H.  Haynes;  assistant 
surgeon,  J.  S.  Ferguson ; chaplain,  Jeremiah 
Geiger. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  honor  of  the  capture  of  the  no- 
torious General  Morgan  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  a citizen  of  Hamilton,  Major  W. 
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Rue,  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment. The  downfall  of  the  southern  re- 
bellion was  celebrated  in  Hamilton  in  a be- 
fitting manner,  the  people  giving  expression 
to  their  joy  that  the  national  honor  had 
been  maintained  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
union  preserved. 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  battleship  “Maine”  in  the  har- 
bor of  Havana,  in  1898,  aroused  a spirit  of 
definite  and  determined  protest  throughout 
the  United  States  and  when  a call  was  made 
for  volunteers  the  response  was  prompt  and 
general.  One  of  the  first  commands  to  re- 
spond was  Company  E,  of  the  National 
Guards,  and  on  the  26th  of  April  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  report  at  the  National 
Guard  armory  at  Cincinnati.  Their  de- 
parture from  Hamilton  was  marked  by  a 
great  demonstration,  the  streets  being 
crowded  by  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the 
boys  in  blue.  From  Cincinnati  the  Hamil- 
ton troops  were  sent  to  Columbus,  where 
they  were  located  at  Camp  Bushnell.  The 
company  was  a part  of  the  First  Ohio  Regi- 
ment and  on  May  16th  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  leave  for  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, where  they  arrived  the  following  day 
and  went  into  camp  at  Camp  Thomas,  on 
the  old  Chickamauga  battlefield.  Later  the 


command  was  sent  to  Tampa,  where  a num- 
ber of  weeks  were  spent,  and  from  there 
they  were  sent  to  Femandina.  The  boys 
were  not  sent  to  the  front  and  therefore 
did  not  engage  in  active  field  service. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  Company 

E.  were  as  follows : Captain,  A.  W.  Marge- 
dant;  first  lieutenant,  George  Ayers,  re- 
signed July  18,  1898;  first  lieutenant,  Oliver 
P.  Branch;  second  lieutenant,  Charles  A. 
Cox.  Non-commissioned  officers : First  ser- 
geant, Arthur  M.  Sims;  quartermaster  ser- 
geant, Jacob  M.  Roll ; sergeant,  Thomas  R. 
Carroll;  sergeant,  Charles  E.  Ross;  ser- 
geant. Linus  H.  French ; musician,  Albert 

F.  Elkins;  musician,  Amasa  McDonald; 
wagoner,  Allen  Cornelius ; artificer, 
Charles  E.  Castator.  Aside  from  Com- 
pany E,  there  were  several  Butler 
county  boys  who  experienced  real 
warfare,  among  them  being  Captain 
Robert  B.  Huston,  who  saw  service  at  Santi- 
ago and  who  died  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try; G.  Enyeart  Hoovan,  who  was  in  the 
Philippines;  Fred  L.  Drummons,  in  the 
Porto  Rican  campaign ; John  Curran,  in  the 
same  campaign;  Charles  Stillmacher;  while 
at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  hill  were  William 
Conlin,  Isaac  W.  Green,  Michael  P.  Con- 
aughton,  Augustus  Kinsley  and  Jacob  Mor- 
ton, who  were  members  of  the  Sixth  United 
States  Infantry. 


SOLDIERS,  SAILORS  AND  PIONEERS'  MEMORIAL  MONUMENT. 


The  initial  step  toward  erecting  a suit- 
able memorial  to  the  soldiers,  sailors  and 
pioneers  of  Butler  county  was  taken  on  July 
20,'  1897.  At  a meeting  of  Wetzel-Comp- 
ton  Post,  No.  96,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, in  that  year,  Commander  William 


Cordes  appointed  a committee  of  three  to 
select  a committee  of  fifteen,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  to 
commemorate  the  illustrious  gallant  services 
of  Butler  county  men  in  the  army  and  navy 
in  their  country’s  defense,  and  also  the 
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names  and  prowess  of  the  makers  of  the 
West,  the  pioneers  of  western  civilization. 

The  project  had  been  discussed  and  in 
quiet  contemplation  for  some  time,  but  it 
remained  for  Wetzel-Compton  Post  to  take 
it  up  and  place  it  upon  an  active  and  suc- 
cessful basis. 

This  committee  of  three  consisted  of  W. 

C.  Margedant,  Joseph  W.  Myers  and  N.  B. 

Tubbs  and  on  July  26,  1897,  they  reported 
to  the  post  the  following  names  as  the  com- 
mittee they  had  selected:  W.  C.  Marge- 

dant, D.  W.  Fitton,  James  E.  Campbell,  J. 
J.  McMaken,  S.  S.  Wintersteen,  Martin 
Betz,  George  T.  Earhart,  D.  H.  Hensley, 
N.  B.  Tubbs,  L.  P.  Hueston,  J.  H.  Roll.  M. 

D. .  James  Nutt,  and  James  Fitton.  James 
Nutt  and  Martin  Betz  having  resigned  from 
the  committee  as  first  appointed,  Joseph  W. 
Myers  and  John  R.  Woods  were  selected 
to  fill  these  vacancies  and  thus  were  among 
the  incorporators. 

The  above  committee  met  August  9, 
1897,  in  the  G.  A.  R.  hall,  Captain  W.  C. 
Margedant  presiding  and  Aaron  Wesco  act- 
ing as  secretary.  The  organization  of  the 
committee  as  perfected  at  this  meeting  was 
as  follows:  President,  W.  C.  Margedant; 

secretary,  John  R.  Woods;  financial  secre- 
tary. Joseph  W.  Myers:  treasurer,  N.  B. 
Tubbs. 

In  the  succeeding  month,  September  25, 
1897,  the  “Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Pioneers’ 
Permanent  Monument  Committee  of  Butler 
County”  was  incorporated  at  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Tlie  object  as  given  was  “to  acquire 
title  to  real  estate  within  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, Butler  county,  Ohio;  and  to  provide 
means  to  construct  thereon  a monument  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  pioneers  of  Butler  county,  Ohio.” 
Tlie  incorporators  were  W.  C.  Margedant, 

w 


D.  H.  Hensley,  Aaron  Wesco,  James  Fit- 
ton,  Joseph  W.  Myers,  N.  B.  Tubbs,  J.  H. 
Roll,  James  E.  Campbell,  George  T.  Ear- 
hart,  D.  W.  Fitton,  Dr.  C.  Markt,  L.  P. 
Hueston,  S.  S.  Wintersteen,  J.  J.  McMa- 
ken, John  R.  Woods. 

On  January  18,  1898,  the  city  council  of 
Hamilton  passed  the  following  ordinance : 

AN  ORDINANCE 

To  dedicate  a portion  of  High  street  In  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a 
monument,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  pioneers  of  Butler  County,  Ohio. 

Section  I.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  that  all  of  High 
street  that  lies  west  of  a continued  line  of  the  west 
side  of  Water  street  when  intersecting  High  street, 
in  the  City  of  Hamilton,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
dedicated  to  the  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Pioneers’ 
Monument  Committee,  to  erect  thereon  a suitable 
monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  sol- 
uiers,  sailors  and  pioneers  of  Butler  County,  Ohio. 

Section  II.  Said  Committee,  the  said  Soldiers, 
Sailors  and  Pioneers’  Monument  Committee  of 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  is  hereby  authorized  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  said  part  of  High  street, 
dedicated  as  aforesaid,  and  Is  hereafter  to  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  control  thereof.  And  it  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  erect  thereon  a suit- 
able monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
soldiers,  sailors  and  pioneers  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio.  And  it  is  also  authorized  to  construct  walks, 
carriage  ways  and  erect  fountains,  plant  orna- 
mental plants,  make  flower  beds,  and  make  all 
such  improvements  thereon  as  in  the  judgment 
of  said  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Pioneers,  Monument 
Committee  of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  would  beautify 
and  adorn  said  part  of  High  street  and  make  it 
a suitable  place  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  said  monument. 

Section  III.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by 
the  said  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Hamilton, 
that  the  said  part  of  High  street  dedicated  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
“Monument  Place”  forever. 

Section  IV.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  earliest  period 
allowed  by  law.  John  J.  Helvey,  President 

Passed  January  18,  1898. 

Attest  M.  0.  Burns,  City  Clerk. 
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On  April  25,  1898,  the  general  assembly 
of  Ohio  passed  an  act,  through  the  efforts  of 
Hon.  Bert  S.  Bartlow,  to  create  a monu- 
ment committee,  to  be  called  the  Soldiers, 
Sailors  and  Pioneers’  Permanent  Monu- 
ment Committee  of  Butler  County,  Ohio,  to 
be  composed  of  ten  persons  “who  shall  be 
resident  electors  of  said  county,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  Ohio,  and  shall 
serve  for  a term  of  five  years,  or  until  the 
monument  shall  be  completed.” 

To  this  committee  of  ten  was  given  the 
power  to  select  a place  or  places  for  the  pro- 
posed monuments  and  to  have  models  and 
designs  prepared  therefor. 

The  committee  was  authorized,  if  it  so 
determined,  to  erect  the  monument  on  Monu- 
ment Place,  the  name  given  by  the  city  coun- 
cil, January  18,  1898,  to  that  plat  of  ground 
that  lies  west  of  the  continued  line  of  the 
west  side  of  South  Water  street  where  it  in- 
tersects High  street  and  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  old  Fort  Hamilton. 

The  committee  was  empowered  to  adopt 
plans,  to  contract  with  lowest  and  best  bid- 
der, and  to  make  use  of  any  unoccupied, 
public  property  of  Butler  county,  if  neces- 
sary, to  aid  and  hasten  the  completion  of 
the  monuments. 

By  the  legislative  act  of  April  25,  1898, 
the  trustees  of  both  the  gas  and  electric  light 
plants  and  also  the  water  works  are  re- 
quired to  make  all  proper  connections  with 
the  monument  at  Hamilton  and  to  furnish 
perpetually  a supply  of  the  product  of  each, 
free  of  charge. 

The  act  further  authorized  and  directed 
the  levy  of  a tax  of  ten-twelfths  of  a mill 
on  the  dollar  on  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  county  for  a period  of  three  consecutive 
years,  the  same  to  be  collected  annually.  The 


distinctive  purpose  of  the  act  was  defined  to 
be  that  of  erecting  two  suitable  monuments, 
one  to  be  located  in  Hamilton,  and  one  at 
Middletown,  Ohio.  The  money  collected 
was  authorized  to  be  placed  in  the  county 
treasury  to  the  credit  of  “monument  fund,” 
nine-twelfths  of  which  sum  should  be  used 
for  the  Hamilton  monument  and  one-twelfth 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  at  Middle- 
town  ; provided  that  the  question  of  levying 
such  tax  should  be  submitted  to  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  county  at  a general  or 
special  election. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Hamilton 
monument,  the  committee,  the  act  provides, 
shall  turn  the  same  over  to  the  city,  and  it 
shall  thereafter  be  taken  care  of  by  the  city 
authorities.  The  committee  having  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument  in  charge  shall  then 
cease  to  exist.  All  expenses  necessary  to 
maintain  and  keep  the  monument  in  repair, 
beautify  the  grounds  and  all  other  necessary 
expenses  connected  therewith  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  expense  fund  after  the 
“monument  fund”  has  been  exhausted. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1898,  a meet- 
ing of  the  committee  was  called  by  President 
Margedant  and  the  following  were  chosen 
as  the  persons  to  be  recommended  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  then  governor  of  Ohio, 
Hon.  Asa  Bushnell,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  senate,  and  as  a committee  of  ten  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law:  W.  C.  Marge- 
dant, James  E.  Campbell,  D.  H.  Hensley, 

S.  S.  Wintersteen,  James  Fitton,  George 

T.  Earhart,  Dr.  J.  H.  Roll,  Aaron  Wesco, 
N.  B.  Tubbs,  Joseph  W.  Myers. 

The  secretary  of  the  meeting,  James  Fit- 
ton,  sent  the  above  list  of  names  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  on  April  26th  Governor  Bush- 
nell appointed  the  following  committee:  W. 
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C.  Margedant,  James  E.  Campbell,  D.  H. 
Hensley,  S.  S.  Wintersteen,  James  Fitton, 
George  T.  Earhart,  Aaron  Wesco,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Roll,  N.  B.  Tubbs,  W.  S.  Giffen. 

Hon.  William  S.  Giffen  failed  to  qualify 
as  a member  of  the  committee  of  ten.  John 
R.  Woods  was  also  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  refused  to  qualify. 

Upon  resolution  of  D.  H.  Hensley,  of- 
fered at  the  meeting  of  June  10,  1898,  Jo- 
seph W.  Myers  was  elected  a member  of  the 
committee.  With  this  and  but  two  other  ex- 
ceptions the  committee  remains  the  same  as 
appointed  by  Governor  Asa  Bushnell. 

Captain  W.  C.  Margedant  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health  June  10,  1898,  as 
president  and  member  of  the  committee,  L. 
P.  Huston  was  elected  his  successor  on  the 
committee  and  James  E.  Campbell  was 
chosen  president.  On  this  date  Aaron 
Wesco  was  elected  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ten. 

D.  H.  Hensley,  first  vice-president,  died 
February  18,  1898,  and  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Mallory  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy; 
and  L.  P.  Huston  elected  to  first  vice-presi- 
dency. 

September  1,  1899,  the  committee  peti- 
tioned the  deputy  state  supervisors  of  elec- 
tions to  submit  to  the  voters  of  Butler 
county  the  question  of  placing  a tax  of  ten- 
twelfths  of  a mill  on  all  taxable  property  of 
Butler  county,  the  same  to  be  collected  dur- 
ing the  following  three  consecutive  years. 

The  question  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
0 f the  county  for  settlement  at  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  1899,  and  the  official  returns 
of  the  vote  showed  the  following  result : 

HAMILTON. 

In  favor  of  monument 3 204 

Against  the  monument 987 

Majority  in  favor  in  Hamilton 2,311 


OUTSIDE  OF  HAMILTON. 

In  favor  of  monument 

Against  the  monument 


2,652 

3,650 


Majority  against  the  monument 

TOTAL. 

In  favor  of  monument 

Against  the  monument 


. 998 

5,856 

4,637 


Majority 


1,219 


John  C.  Weaver  prepared  plans  and 
specifications  for  retaining  walls  at  the  mon- 
ument site  and  on  April  1,  1901,  bids  were 
leceived  for  the  erection  of  the  walls.  On 
the  fourth  of  the  same  month  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  George  W.  Kindred  at  $7,- 
095.90  as  being  the  lowest  and  best  bid,  he 
agreeing  to  furnish  Jasper  limestone  in  the 
construction.  Subsequently  Mr.  Kindred 
assigned  the  contract  on  April  18,  1901,  to 
Horace  Shields  and  W.  H.  Louthain. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  retaining 
walls  April  24,  1901,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction continued  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  After  their  completion,  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  build  thereon  a 
stockade  and  block  houses,  and  con- 
tracted with  F.  Horssnyder  for  this 
work.  This  addition  proved  a de- 
cided improvement  to  Monument  Place,  and 
restored,  in  a manner,  its  original  appear- 
ance, when  it  was  occupied  by  old  Fort 
Hamilton.  Plans  for  the  memorial  monu- 
ment were  invited  from  various  architects 
and  those  submitted  by  Frederick  Noonan, 
of  Hamilton,  were  adopted.  Bids  were  re- 
ceived for  the  construction  of  the  monument 
according  to  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  the  F.  P.  Stewart  Granite  Company,  of 
Hamilton,  being  the  lowest  and  best  bidder, 
was  awarded  the  contract  on  May  2,  1902, 
at  their  bid  of  thirty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
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memorial  monument  was  attended  by  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  on  Thanksgiving  day, 
November  27,  1902.  At  8:30  o’clock  the 
members  of  Wetzel  Compton  Post,  No.  96, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  assembled  at 
the  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  in  High  street.  A num- 
ber of  visiting  members  of  the  posts  at 
Middletown,  Oxford,  Dayton  and  Cincin- 
nati and  the  Spanish- American  war  veterans 
also  gathered  there.  At  9 o’clock  a parade 
was  formed  in  High  street  and,  headed  by 
the  Apollo  Band,  they  marched  to  Monu- 
ment Place.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  structure  and 
the  ceremonies  attending  it  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ritual  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Commander  E.  M.  Imes,  of 
Wetzel  Compton  Post,  No.  96,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  of  Hamilton,  presided  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  exercises  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Schenk,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Then  followed  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. The  beautiful  military  service  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  read  by 
the  officers  of  Wetzel  Compton  Post,  and 
at  the  close  the  stone  was  placed  in  position 
on  the  foundation.  Beneath  the  stone  and 
in  the  receptacle  for  it  was  placed  a lead 
box  containing  the  following  articles : 
Copies  of  the  Butler  county  daily  and 
weekly  papers;  law  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
memorial ; typewritten  copies  of  addresses 
by  Hon.  D.  W.  McClung  and  Warren 
Gail,  Esq. ; roster  of  the  pioneers  of  Butler 
county;  history  of  the  Pioneer  Association 
of  Butler  county;  roster  of  Samuel  Johns 
Post.  No.  1 37,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Hamilton;  roster  of  Ex-soldiers  and  Sailors’ 
Association,  of  Hamilton ; roster  of  Wetzel 
Compton  Post,  No.  96,  Grand  Army  of 


the  Republic,  of  Hamilton;  roster  of  Jacob 
Banker  Post,  No.  70,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  of  Middletown;  roster  of  Dear- 
dor  f Brock  Post,  No.  506,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  of  Middletown ; roster  of  Ferd 
Van  Derveer  Post,  No.  70,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  of  Middletown;  roster  of  Mil- 
likin  Post,  No.  228,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, of  Oxford;  roster  of  John  Brown 
Post,  No.  450,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
of  Oxford;  roster  of  Union  Veteran  Legion, 
of  Middletown ; roster  of  Union  Camp, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  of  Middletown ; roster  of 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  Captain  W.  C. 
Margedant  Camp,  No.  128,  of  Hamilton; 
roster  of  county  and  city  officials ; roster  of 
Wetzel  Compton  Relief  Corps,  No.  5,  of 
Hamilton;  roster  of  Millikin  Relief  Corps, 
No.  49,  of  Oxford;  roster  of  Ferd  Van- 
Denier  Relief  Corps,  No.  65.  of  Middle- 
town  ; roster  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Middletown;  ros- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  of  Hamilton ; specimens  of 
United  States  coins  in  current  use;  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  badges  and  buttons; 
list  of  the  memorial  building  committee  of 
fifteen  and  ten;  badge  of  Woman’s  Relief 
Corps ; one  buckeye ; copies  of  specifications 
and  contract  with  the  F.  J.  Stewart  Granite 
Company,  of  Hamilton. 

Owing  to  the  inclement  weather  the  re- 
mainder of  the  program  was  rendered  in 
the  Globe  Opera  House.  Able  orations 
were  delivered  by  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Warren  Gard.  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Butler  county,  and  Hon.  David 
W.  McClung.  of  Cincinnati,  who  delivered 
an  address  appropriate  to  the  formal  be- 
ginning of  the  memorial. 

The  work  of  construction,  while  it  was 
attended  by  considerable  delay,  has  been 
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executed  in  a most  skillful  and  artistic  man- 
ner, and  the  completed  structure  is  one  that 
the  citizens  of  Butler  county  can  point  to 
with  pride.  The  memorial  structure  is  of 
steel  frame  work,  faced  with  cut  stone,  and 
is  about  fifty  feet  square  at  the  base,  with 
wings  projecting  on  either  side, — north  and 
south, — each  ten  by  sixteen  feet.  It  is  three 
stories  in  height,  including  the  basement, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a bronze  statue  of 
Victory,  representing  a Union  soldier  in 
the  act  of  cheering  after  having  achieved  a 
victory.  The  statue  weighs  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  is  seventeen  feet 
high,  and  towers  from  its  pedestal  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  designed  and 
modeled  by  Rudolph  Thiem,  of  Hamilton, 
and  was  cast  at  the  Hamilton  Metal  Pattern 
Works.  The  monument  is  finished  interior- 
ly with  marble  and  has  a grand  staircase, 
leading  from  the  second  to  the  upper  story. 
The  main  entrance  is  to  the  second  story. 
Inside  are  hung  marble  tablets  bearing  the 
rosters  of  the  pioneers  of  the  county,  and  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  the  war  of 
1812,  the  Mexican  war.  and  the  Civil  and 
Spanish-American  wars.  The  third  floor,  or 
rotunda,  is  to  be  utilized  as  an  assembly 
room,  with  which  are  connected  com- 
modious committee  rooms  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  art  glass  windows  with  which 
the  memorial  building  is  equipped  through- 
out were  designed  and  furnished  by  the 
Erkins  Glass  Company,  of  Cincinnati.  The 


subject  of  the  west  window  is  “The 
Woman’s  Relief  Corps,”  showing  the 
women  and  children  making  lint,  packing 
bandages  and  doing  work  in  general  for  the 
soldiers.  The  furniture  and  costumes  are  of 
the  period  of  1861-1865.  The  east  window 
represents  the  women  taking  care  of 
wounded  soldiers  near  the  hospital  tent  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  battlefield.  The  skylight 
of  the  dome  is  of  geometrical  design,  shaded 
from  gold  to  nearly  white.  The  design  of 
the  north  window  is  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  seal,  and  that  of  the  south  window 
is  the  great  seal  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  following  was  the  contract  cost  of 
the  structure : 

Architect  Frederick  Noonan,  5 per  cent. 

of  total  cost 

Retaining  walls,  Shields  & Louthain.  .$  7,302.36 
Stockade  and  blockhouses,  F.  Horssnyder  3,069.00 
Memorial  building,  F.  B.  Stewart  & Co..  33,490.00 


Plastering,  George  Schiear 1,150.00 

Wood  work,  Ben  Evans  Co 375.00 

Wood  work  (extra)  Ben  Evans  Co 50.00 

Hardware,  J.  B.  Schroder  Co 113.00 

Wiring  and  fixtures.  Devere  Electric  Co.  864.00 

Safe,  Herring-Hall  Marvin  Co 47.00 

Cement  work,  Frank  Kinch 1,036.00 

Art  glass  frame  for  dome,  Witt  Cornice 

Company  300.00 

Art  glass  windows,  Erkins  Glass  Co 2,000.00 

Extra  iron  work,  Jacob  Lorenz 91.00 


Inside  marble  work.  F.  P.  Stewart  & Co.  6,323.00 
Extra,  lettering  of  names,  4,300  or  more, 

3 cents  a letter 

Steam  heat  and  plumbing,  John  L. 


Walker  1,645.00 

Statue  of  Victory,  Rudolph  Thiem 3,250.00 


COURTS 

On  May  10,  1803,  the  first  session  of 
a court  of  justice  in  Butler  county  was  held 
at  Hamilton,  the  home  of  John  Torrence  as 
we  have  recited  being  utilized  for  that  pur- 


AND  BAR. 

pose.  The  first  regular  term  began  with 
Francis  Dunlevy  as  presiding  judge  and 
Daniel  Symmes  prosecuting  attorney.  The 
first  session  of  the  supreme  court 
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was  convened  on  October  n,  1803, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Judges  Samuel 
Huntington  and  Samuel  Sprigg,  while  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair,  Jr.,  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. Judge  Dunlevy,  who  possessed  great 
strength  of  character  and  wielded  a wide 
influence,  was  descended  from  a family 
originally  from  Spain,  but  which,  having 
become  Protestants,  fled  from  that  country 
to  France,  where  they  remained  until  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Daniel 
Symmes,  referred  to  above  as  the  first  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  was  a resident  of  Cincin- 
nati and  was  appointed  to  the  position  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  no  resident  law- 
yer here  to  fill  the  position.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  New  Jersey,  a son  of  Timothy 
Symmes  and  a nephew  of  Judge  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  and  was  a graduate  of  Princeton 
College.  His  successor  in  the  office  of  pros- 
ecuting attorney  was  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr., 
a son  of  General  St.  Clair,  and  a man  of 
means  and  marked  mental  ability.  At  the 
beginning  of  Ohio  history  he  was  a candi- 
date for  territorial  delegate,  but  was  de- 
feated by  William  Henry  Harrison. 

William  Corry  was  the  first  lawyer  who 
located  himself  at  Hamilton.  He  was  bom 
near  the  Holstein  river,  in  Washington 
county,  Virginia,  on  December  14,  1778,  and 
received  a liberal  education  at  Parson 
Dukes  academy  in  Tennessee.  In  1798 
(then  a minor)  he  came  to  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory  and  studied  law  with  Wil- 
liam McMillan,  of  Cincinnati,  to  whom  he 
was  distantly  related.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  Hamilton  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  prose- 
cutor for  the  state,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  removal  from  Hamilton,  in  the  year 
1 10.  In  the  fall  of  1807  he  was  elected  a 


member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Butler 
county,  and  served  during  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

' In  March,  1810,  Mr.  Corry  was  married 
to  Eleanor  Fleming,  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Fleming,  an  old  settler  who  had  emigrated 
from  Maryland  and  lived  on  the  south  side 
of  Butler  county.  Mr.  Corry  then  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  in  September  following  removed  from 
Hamilton  and  settled  on  his  farm  near  Cin- 
cinnati. But  in  May,  181 1,  he  removed  from 
his  farm  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  again  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law.  He  was  subse- 
quently elected  and  represented  the  county 
of  Hamilton  in  the  general  assembly.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  town  council  to  the 
office  of  mayor,  then  first  created,  and  held 
it  until  1819  by  appointment.  He  died  in 
that  city  on  the  16th  of  December,  1833. 

Mr.  Corry,  from  a natural  timidity  and 
modesty  which  he  was  never  able  to  over- 
come, did  not  appear  conspicuous  at  the  bar 
as  an  orator ; but  he  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a thorough-read  lawyer  and  good  counsellor. 
As  a member  of  the  bar,  legislator,  mayor 
of  the  city  and  private  citizen,  he  maintained 
a high  character.  He  was  distinguished  for 
purity  of  motive  and  moral  firmness  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  and  private  duties. 

David  K.  Este  was  the  second  lawyer 
who  settled  in  Hamilton.  He  was  born  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  on  October  21, 
x785>  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education.  He  afterward  entered  Prince- 
ton College,  where  he  graduated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1803.  In  the  spring  of  1804  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  in 
due  time  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Jersey.  In  May,  1809,  he  left 
that  state  and  came  to  Ohio,  and  in  June 
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following  settled  in  Hamilton,  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  court  house  of  this 
county.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  prose- 
cuting attorney,  in  the  place  of  William 
Corry,  who  had  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
which  office  he  held  until  April,  1816.  about 
which  time  he  left  Hamilton  and  went  to 
Cincinnati.  There  he  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  until  1834,  when  he  was  ap 
pointed  president  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas.  He  held  that  office  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  when  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati  for  seven 
years.  In  1845,  when  his  term  of  service 
expired,  he  declined  being  a candidate  for 
re-appointment  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Mr.  Este  was  a fine  classical  scholar  and 
a well-read  lawyer;  and  by  his  regular  hab- 
its and  strict  attention  to  business  acquired 
a large  fortune. 

Among  the  pioneer  members  of  the  bar 
(contemporaneous  with  the  above)  was  John 
C.  McManus.  His  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  information  on  other  subjects  was 
but  limited,  but  by  his  hustling  manner  and 
his  attendance  at  crowds  and  public  meet- 
ings he  acquired  a considerable  share  of 
practice.  He  was  a candidate  for  a seat  in 
the  assembly  from  Butler  county,  but  failed 
in  his  election.  In  1817  he  retired  from 
the  bar  and  removed  to  Preble  county,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  1851. 

Joseph  S.  Benham  was  born  near  Leb- 
anon, Warren  county,  and  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Benham,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
western  country  whose  name  is  identified 
with  its  early  history.  In  1808  and  180c 
he  was  a boy  attending  school  in  Hamilton. 
He  then  lived  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  John 


Torrence,  afterward  Mrs.  John  Wingate, 
who  then  kept  a tavern.  He  studied  law 
with  David  K.  Este,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Benham  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  graces  of  oratory. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  elocution,  and 
his  voice  and  manner  of  speech  were  capti- 
vating. Few  men  could  address  a jury  more 
eloquently  or  effectively,  and  as  a popular 
speaker  fewer  yet  surpassed  him.  He  re- 
mained at  the  bar  of  this  county  until  1821. 
when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  Cincinnati  until  1831,  when  he 
went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  thence  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  remained  until  1837.  In 
that  year  he  returned  and  settled  in  Coving- 
ton/Kentucky. and  took  the  professorship 
of  commercial  law  in  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School.  About  this  time  he  became  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
Journal,  a weekly  Democratic  paper,  which 
he  published  in  Cincinnati  for  about  one 
year,  when,  in  August,  1838-9,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  at  his 
residence  (Elmwood)  in  Kentucky,  opposite 
Cincinnati,  and  then  removed  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  settled  again  in  the  practice 
of  the  law.  The  ensuing  summer  he  was  on 
his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York, 
when  he  died  at  the  Pearl  Street  House,  Cin- 
cinnati, on  July  15,  1840. 

Mr.  Benham  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Isabella  Green,  of  Hamilton,  who  died  in 
October,  1829,  and  the  second  time  to  Maria 
L.  Slocum,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  year  1815  Benjamin  Collett  came 
from  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  opened  a 
law  office  in  Hamilton  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a grad- 
uate of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  and  had  studied  law  at  Lebanon 
with  the  Honorable  John  McLean,  and  his 
brother,  Joshua  Collett.  He  was  a thorough 
classical  scholar,  and  his  information  on  all 
subjects  extensive  for  a man  of  his  age. 
As  a well-read  lawyer  he  was  excelled  by 
none  in  the  state.  In  declamation  he  was 
not  eloquent  or  flowery,  but  he  always  under- 
stood his  subject  well,  and  expressed  himself 
in  a systematic  and  logical  style,  which  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  court  and  jury. 
He  soon  acquired  a very  respectable  prac- 
tice. In  April,  1816,  he  was  appointed  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  the  county  of  Butler, 
and  held  the  office  until  1820.  A year  or 
two  afterward  he  returned  to  Lebanon, 
where  he  lived  and  died,  loved  and  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

George  Sargeant,  a native  of  Vermont 
came  to  Hamilton  in  the  year  1816,  and 
studied  law  with  Joseph  S.  Benham.  He 
was  admitted  upon  the  completion  of  his 
course  of  study,  and  commenced  the  practice 
immediately  afterward.  Although  he  had 
» not  the  advantage  of  an  early  education,  his 
native  Yankee  shrewdness  and  wit,  with  a 
ready  flow  of  words,  enabled  him  to  succeed 
tolerably  well  at  the  bar.  Where  sarcasm  01 
ridicule  were  admissible,  he  excelled.  He 
continued  to  practice  until  about  the  vear 

1826.  His  habits  for  a number  of  years 
were  very  intemperate,  though  he  was  sel- 
dom seen  drunk  in  public.  He  would  pur- 
chase his  bottle  of  whiskey  in  the  evening 
and  take  it  to  his  office,  where  he  would  in- 
dulge himself  during  the  night.  A contin- 
uance of  this  habit  finally  impaired  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  and  in  September, 

1827,  he  became  so  deranged  that  he  had  to 
be  confined.  The  Masonic  fraternity,  of 
which  he  was  a member,  appointed  a com- 


mittee of  their  members  to  see  to  his  condi- 
tion. He  was  supported  and  cared  for  by 
the  society  for  about  a year,  when  he  was  ta- 
ken in  charge  by  the  county  commissioners. 
He  was  afterward  taken  to  an  asylum 
in  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  several 
years  chained  to  the  floor,  and  was  then  re- 
moved to  the  asylum  at  Columbus.  He 
never  recovered  from  his  derangement. 

Several  other  lawyers,  however,  regu- 
larly attended  the  courts  at  Hamilton, 
amongst  whom  were  Jacob  Burnett,  after- 
ward judge.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Ethan  Stone, 
Nicholas  Longworth,  George  P.  Torrence 
and  Elias  Glover,  from  Cincinnati,  John 
McLean,  afterward  a justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  Joshua  Col- 
lett. from  Lebanon,  and  some  years  later, 
Thomas  L.  Ross  and  Thomas  Freeman,  also 
from  Lebanon.  The  bar  was  a very  able 
one  and  the  lawyers  were  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  their  cases  in  an  elaborate  and 
masterly  manner. 

The  resident  lawyers  of  Hamilton  in 
1842  were  John  Woods,  F.  D.  Rigdon,  Wil- 
liam Bebb,  J.  P.  Reynolds,  Jesse  Corwin, 
Alfred  C.  Thomas,  Elijah  Vance,  Thomas 
Millikin,  John  B.  Weller,  Michael  C.  Ryan, 
Oliver  S.  Witherby,  Ezekiel  Walker  and 
Thomas  H.  Wilkins.  Lewis  D.  Campbell 
and  John  M.  Millikin  having  retired  from 
the  practice  prior  to  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  attorneys  of  the  early  court  here 
was  Michael  B.  Sargeant,  who  was  not  only 
a fine  classical  scholar  and  conversant  with 
elegant  literature,  but  was  a brilliant  and 
well-read  lawyer.  His  death  occurred  sud- 
denly on  the  night  of  April  19,  1830.  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

During  the  period  from  1844  to  1858 
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the  following  attorneys  practiced  at  the 
Hamilton  bar:  Charles  Richardson,  Val- 

entine Chase,  William  Shottwell,  Robert 
Hazelton,  Moore  C.  Gilmore,  Thomas  Mil- 
likin,  Isaac  Robertson,  George  Webster, 
William  H.  Miller,  William  P.  Young,  John 
B.  Weller,  J.  M.  Nutt,  I.  W.  Crosby, 
Thomas  Moore,  John  W.  Wilson,  James 
Clark,  James  B.  Millikin,  William  E. 
Brown,  E.  V.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Gist,  Alex.  F. 
Hume,  Josiah  Scott,  N.  C.  McFarland,  Jesse 
Corwin  and  Elijah  Vance. 

James  Clark  was  a native  of  Adams 
county,  Ohio,  born  in  1830,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Miami  University  in  1854.  He 
studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
later  was  elected  judge  of  the  common  pleas 
court.  As  a lawyer,  jurist  and  scholar  he 
exhibited  marked  ability,  and  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a fine  library. 

The  attorneys  practicing  at  this  bar  in 
1866  were  Isaac  Robertson.  Thomas  Milli- 
kin.  N.  C.  McFarland.  M.  N.  Maginnis, 
Robert  Christy.  Alex.  F.  Hume.  William 
K.  Brown.  J.  B.  Millikin.  Thomas  Moore, 
A.  W.  Scott.  Elijah  Vance.  Ransford 
Smith.  Ferd  VanDerveer,  Israel  Williams, 
S.  Z.  Gard.  W.  A.  Kinneer.  P.  C.  Conklin. 
Stephen  Crane,  A.  W.  Eckert  and  Alex.  C. 
Hughes.  S.  C.  Symmes.  Frank  H.  Shaffer 
and  X.  E.  W arwick  were  here  in  1870  and 
Houston  James  came  ten  years  later. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  have  practiced  in 
Butler  county  during  the  last  half  a cen- 
tury perhaps  the  most  distinguished  was 
Thomas  Millikin.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  been  practicing  almost  sixty  years, 
and  had  been  associated  with  many  of  the 
important  cases  tried  during  that  period. 
His  specialty  was  wills,  and  he  won  great 
distinction  in  the  Deshler  will  case  at  Co- 


lumbus. In  the  ’forties  he  served  one  year 
as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Butler  county. 
In  1874  he  declined  an  appointment  to  the 
supreme  bench. 

Another  of  the  able  lawyers  was  the  late 
Henry  L.  Morey,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Morey,  Andrews  & Morey,  which 
enjoyed  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  Mr. 
Morey  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
was  a wise  counselor  and  an  able  advocate. 

The  oldest  practicing  member  of  the 
Hamilton  bar  is  Judge  Alexander  F.  Hume. 
He  l>egan  practicing  in  1852  and  has  won 
an  enviable  distinction  in  his  profession.  He 
has  served  several  terms  as  common  pleas 
judge,  and  in  1878  came  within  three  thou- 
sand votes  of  an  election  as  supreme  judge 
of  Ohio.  Judge  Hume,  though  an  old  man. 
is  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Among  the  law  firms  of  Hamilton  now 
practicing  in  the  Butler  county  courts  are : 
Andrews.  Harlan  & Andrews.  Slavback  & 
Harr.  Neilan  & Neilan,  Bfckley  & Bicklev, 
Millikin  & Sbotts,  Shepherd  & Shaffer  and 
Shank  & Shank. 

The  following  compose  the  Butler 
county  bar  at  present : Allen  Andrews.  John 
Andrews.  Benjamin  Baker,  E.  A.  Belden, 
Ben  A.  Bicklev.  U.  F.  Bicklev.  Theodore 
Bock.  Walton  Bowers.  M.  O.  Burns, 
J.  E.  Brate.  William  O.  Campbell. 

P.  C.  Conklin.  John  B.  Connaugh- 
ton,  Stephen  Crane,  Clayton  R.  Dietz, 
C.  C.  Donley,  Sam  D.  Fitton,  S.  Z. 
Gard.  Warren  Gard.  William  S.  Giffen, 
Charles  S.  Haines.  H.  H.  Haines.  R.  P. 
Hargitt.  Ben  Harwitz,  William  H.  Harr. 
Walter  Harlin.  Clarence  R.  Hartkopf,  P. 
B.  Holly.  Isaac  Huffman,  Alex.  F.  Hume, 
Ed.  H.  Jones,  H.  L.  Krauth,  S.  C.  Landis. 
S.  W.  Margartim.  J.  J.  McMaken.  John  W. 
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Meckley.  Brandon  R.  Millikin,  R.  P.  Mon- 
fort, Gouverneur  Morey,  J.  E.  Morey,  Clar- 
ence Murphy,  Adena  Myers,  James  E.  Neal. 
John  F.  Neilan,  John  F.  Neilan,  Jr.,  David 
Pierce,  Frank  P.  Richter,  W.  K.  Rhonemus, 
Stanley  Shaffer,  Horace  Shank,  Robert 


Shank,  W.  C.  Shephard,  Robert  N.  Shotts, 
John  C.  Slayback,  C.  J.  Smith,  Hinckley 
Smith.  James  B.  Smith,  S.  F.  Thomas, 
Benj.  F.  Thomas,  W.  H.  Todhunter,  Aaron 
Wesco,  Nelson  Williams,  Robert  S.  Wood- 
ruff and  E.  E.  Williams. 


RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  BUTLER  COUNTS . 


THE  GERMAN  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

BY  FREDERICK  SCHNEIDER. 

st.  John's  evangelical  protestant 
CHURCH. 

The  St.  John's  Evangelical  Protestant 
Church,  of  Hamilton,  was  organized  in  the 
year  1837.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  German 
Protestant  churches  in  the  city,  and,  as  far 
as  records  show,  in  Butler  county.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  largest  in  numbers  and 
has  the  largest  church  edifice,  with  a capac- 
ity of  seating  one  thousand  two  hundred 
people.  The  first  pastor  of  this  congrega- 
tion, who  had  success  in  gathering  a large 
number  of  members,  was  Rev.  Mr.  Heinisch, 
who  served  in  this  church  from  December, 
1859,  to  July,  1864,  a period  of  five  years. 
He  was  a learned  man  and  was,  as  stated, 
a very  successful  worker.  His  successor 
lost  almost  all  that  was  gained  by  Mr.  Hein- 
isch, and  after  a pastorate  of  two  years  re- 
signed, leaving  a membership  of  only  forty 
people.  Probably  the  most  successful  pastor 
the  church  had  during  its  entire  existence 
was  Rev.  C.  A.  Hermann,  who  served  from 
December,  t866,  until  August,  1875,  a pe- 
riod of  nine  years,  and  a second  pastorate 
from  1883  until  September,  1903,  when  he 
died  of  pneumonia.  During  the  first  term 
of  his  service  he  tore  down  the  quaint  old 


church  occupied  by  the  society  and  built  the 
handsome  structure  on  the  comer  of  Syca- 
more and  Front  streets,  costing  nearly  twen- 
ty-nine thousand  dollars,  and  during  his  sec- 
ond pastorate  he  had  the  church  remodeled 
and  provided  it  with  very  handsome  art 
glass  windows. 

He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  members. 
To  write  the  history  of  this  congregation  is 
to  write  the  history  of  the  German  Prot- 
estant population  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  as 
at  about  the  time  this  society  was  started, 
emigration  from  Germany  to  this  country 
and  also  to  this  city  was  very  strong,  and 
the  emigrants  were  principally  adherents 
to  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  church.  From 
the  St.  John’s  church  the  other  churches  were 
more  or  less  early  seceders  for  various  rea- 
sons. The  membership  of  St.  John’s  fre- 
quently fill  the  edifice  to  overflowing,  es- 
pecially on  special  occasions.  The  young 
people  are  a strong  factor  in  this  church  and 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  the  largest 
in  the  city.  The  ladies’  society  is  also  very 
strong,  and  their  work  is  in  evidence  on  all 
hands  in  and  out  of  the  church.  The  Be- 
nevolent Society  connected  with  this  church 
has  done  a great  deal  of  good  and  been  of 
assistance  to  needy  members  and  especially 
in  cases  of  sickness  and  death. 

The  Sunday  school,  which  meets  every 
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Sunday  morning,  is  the  largest  German 
school  in  the  city.  The  school  has  an  ex- 
cellent German  and  English'  library  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  committees  who  built  the  new 
church  in  1867-1868  were  as  follows:  To 

collect  the  moneys  necessary  to  build,  Wolf- 
gang Morner,  John  Reiff,  Jacob  Schlarb, 
George  Bisdorf,  Philip  Oetterer  and  John 
Deinzer;  on  cost  of  church,  Michael  Eisel, 
Conrad  Bender,  Michael  Wuechner,  Jacob 
Haid  and  John  Stillwaugh;  building  com- 
mittee, Henry  Dilg,  John  Stillwaugh,  Mi- 
chael Eisel,  Casper  Schorr,  Conrad  Bender, 
George  Bisdorf,  and  Adam  Hochheimer. 
The  church  edifice  is  fifty-three  by  ninety 
feet.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  July  10,  1867,  and  the 
church  itself  was  dedicated  on  the  29th  day 
of  May,  1868.  When  the  old  court  house 
was  torn  down  to  make  place  for  the  new 
building,  the  clock  was  donated  to ) the  con- 
gregation and  now  is  located  in  the  tower  of 
the  church,  where  there  are  also  three  hand- 
some chimes  of  bells  to  call  the  members  to 
the  services  of  God.  The  names  of  the  va- 
rious pastors  who  have  served  this  church 
since  its  organization  and  the  length  of  their 
terms  are  as  follows : Rev.  Weis,  one  year ; 
Rosenfeld,  three  years ; Hardorf,  two  years ; 
Clement,  six  months;  Meminger,  one  year; 
Gebel,  one  year;  Fischer,  two  years; 
Thomsen,  six  months;  Richter,  one  year; 
Auker,  four  years;  Grunm,  seven  months; 
Wetterstroem,  fifteen  months;  Gerwig,  two 
years ; Paster,  three  months ; Pfaefflin,  seven 
months ; Heinisch,  five  years ; Faehring,  two 
years ; Hermann,  nin^  years ; Stempel,  eight 
years ; Hermann,  twenty  years.  At  the  death 
of  Rev.  C.  A.  Hermann  the  present  very 
efficient  and  able  pastor,  Rev.  H.  A.  Dick- 


mann,  was  chosen  and  he  was  installed  with 
impressive  ceremonies  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1903.  Since  his  entering  into  the 
work  in  this  church,  the  membership  and 
everything  connected  with  it  has  received  an 
impetus  for  good  that  has  been  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  growth  of  the  church.  He 
preaches  in  both  German  and  English,  and 
thus  is  able  to  hold  more  of  the  younger 
element  which  was  gradually  drifting  from 
the  church  of  their  fathers  on  account  of 
their  inferior  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. There  is  one  thing  that  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  history  and  that  is  that 
the  original  church  of  this  congregation, 
standing  where  their  handsome  edifice  now 
is,  was  purchased  from  the  Presbyterian 
congregation.  The  money  to  pay  for  it  was 
collected  by  Messrs.  Christian  Rothenbush. 
Josiah  Breitenbach  and  Daniel  Beaver, 
three  old  pioneer  Germans  of  this  city. 

ZIONS  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Zion’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  is 
located  at  the  comer  of  Front  and  Ludlow 
streets,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  This  congrega- 
tion was  organized  on  August  T2,  1843. 
The  first  trustees  were  Christian  Morgen- 
thaler  and  Matthaeus  Brueck ; the  first 
elders,  Joh.  Rosse  and  Conrad  Schmidt;  the 
first  deacons,  Joh.  Klein  apd  John  P. 
Brueck.  Besides  these  the  early  records 
contain  names  as  follows;  Fr.  Blumenstiel, 
Johann  Bayer,  Heinrich  Baecker,  Martin 
G.  Rosse,  Heinrich  Erb,  Fr.  Reif,  Gut- 
mann,  Peter  Euler,  Peter  Schlosser,  Adam 
Wacker,  Leonhard  Raschbacher,  Adam 
Liebreich,  Christian  Wolf,  Heinrich  Heck- 
mann,  Johann  Bachmann,  Fr.  Rust,  Johann 
Schmidt  and  others.  Some  of  these  are  still 
represented  in  the  Zion’s  congregation 
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through  their  descendants ; others  soon 
repudiated  the  confessions,  upon  which  they 
were  received  as  members;  others  died  or 
moved  away;  of  course,  many  others  came 
to  this  vicinity  in  the  course  of  years  and 
proved  themselves  stanch  defenders  and  sup- 
porters of  the  church. 

Through  all  these  years  the  Zion’s 
church  has  occupied  a place  among  the  con- 
servative Lutherans.  She  has  never  been 
ready  to  yield  to  laxity  either  in  doctrine  or 
life.  Some  of  the  members  at  various  times 
have  inclined  one  way  or  the  other,  but  they 
were  admonished  and  instructed  in  a broth- 
erly way,  with  the  result  that  many  re- 
formed, while  some  severed  their  connec- 
tion. The  two  fundamental  principles  have 
been  carefully  guarded,  namely,  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  and  norm 
of  doctrine  and  life,  and  that  salvation  is 
only  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  through  faith. 
For  this  reason  the  public  preaching  of  the 
word  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments constitute  the  center  around  which 
the  Zion’s  church  gathers.  A natural  con- 
sequence has  always  been  that  the  children 
were  cared  for  in  tenderest  infancy.  In- 
fant baptism  has  been  uniformly  practiced, 
about  three  thousand  having  been  baptized 
during  these  sixty  years.  For  the  Christian 
training  under  Lutheran  instructors  pro- 
vision was  made  from  the  very  beginning. 
As  early  as  1843  the  parochial  school  is 
mentioned,  and  through  the  years  1880  to 
1896  the  attendance  fluctuated  almost  con- 
stantly around  the  one  hundred  mark.  For 
many  years  the  congregation  supported  two 
teachers,  at  times  paying  as  high  as  one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  to  their  support.  The  mat- 


ter was  frequently  discussed  and  parents 
were  earnestly  plead  with  to  secure  for  their 
children  the  best  training,  namely,  a Chris- 
tian, Lutheran  training.  Not  that  the  edu- 
cation offered  in  the  secular  school  was  un- 
derestimated. On  the  contrary,  for  the 
higher  schooling  many  later  on  sent  these 
children  to  the  public  schools.  But  for  their 
children  they  sought  first  “the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness.”  At  the  same 
time  they  obtained  a good  secular  education, 
too. 

Zion’s  day  school  was  conducted  for 
many  years  by  the  pastors.  In  i860  Mr. 
Brandstettner  was  called  to  take  charge  of 
it;  after  that  are  recorded  the  names  of  A. 
Brandan,  Berscli,  Sebald  Ebert,  C.  Aamann, 
C.  F.  Theiss,  Miss  Dietrich,  Miss  Schmidt, 
Miss  Doepke,  Aug.  Krueger,  Miss  Heyler, 
H.  Bammann,  Arnold  Gohdes,  Otto  Patz- 
wald,  C.  M.  Brandt,  Roemer,  Student  R. 
Schujahn,  Carl  Buchholz,  W.  Trapp  and 
H.  E.  Pilgrim.  A number  of  ladies  served 
as  assistants,  but  their  names  are  not  on  the 
records.  From  1866  to  1895  the  school  was 
almost  always  provided  with  two  teachers. 

But  Zion’s  church  has  been  faithful  to 
the  children  in  other  ways,  for  as  early  as 
May  5,  1851,  a resolution  was  passed  to 
hold  “kinderlehre,”  which  is  an  instruction 
of  the  young  also  after  confirmation  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  Six  years  later  a 
Sunday  school  was  instituted  with  the  fol- 
lowing teachers:  John  P.  Brueck,  Jacob 
Brueck,  Ad.  Gutmann.  H.  Waltner,  Joh. 
Klein.  Fr.  Grau,  P.  Euler.  Dietrich  Raab, 
William  Huber.  Peter  Rupp,  John  Bernhard, 
Fr.  Goller  and  Fr.  Haertel.  Later  on  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  church  council  to  as- 
sist in  conducting  the  Sunday  school. 
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In  writing  this  history  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  the  usual  catechetical 
instructions,  terminating  in  confirmation. 
No  less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  per- 
sons have  been  added  to  the  church  in  this 
way.  While  Zion’s  church  is  a German 
church  she  has  for  years  received  persons 
who  were  confirmed  in  English.  But  no 
provision  was  made  to  meet  the  wants  of 
these  communicants  until  December,  1903, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  conduct  the  evening 
services  in  English. 

As  early  as  i860  provision  was  made 
for  the  destitute  and  needy.  An  aid  society 
was  organized,  but  later  on  disbanded.  The 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  turned  over  to 
the  congregation  and  a fund  for  the  poor 
was  established.  On  the  records  are  entered 
numerous  instances  in  which  aid  was  given. 
So  far  as  the  records  go  no  destitute  person 
deserving  aid  has  knocked  in  vain.*  Hence 
Zion’s  position  on  secret  societies  is  not 
what  many  would  make  it,  for  Zion’s  church 
will  take  care  of  her  poor  members. 

The  first  church  was  built  in  1844-5,  the 
corner-stone  being  laid  July  1.  1844,  and  the 
dedication  taking  place  June  21,  1845. 

This  edifice  was  built  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Ludlow.  On  March  26.. 
1865,  the  erection  of  the  present  church, 
located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Front  and 
Ludlow  streets,  was  resolved.  The  building 
committee  were  L.  Sohngen,  H.  Waltner, 
P.  Heck,  Carl  Ruder  and  John  Heuser.  In 
the  spring  of  1867  this  church  was  dedi- 
cated. The  church  cost  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand, dollars.  The  tower  was  built  in  1872 
at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  dollars.  It 
contains  a handsome  chime  of  three  large 
bells.  In  1884  three  thousand  dollars  were 
expended  in  renovating  the  church.  An 


organ  was  bought  in  1868  and  remodeled  in 
1899. 

During  these  sixty  years  Zion’s  congre- 
gation has  entertained  many  conventions 
of  synod  and  conference.  Many  pastors  of 
the  joint  synod  of  Ohio  are  counted  among 
the  personal  acquaintances  of  the  members. 
Again,  there  have  been  special  occasions  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving  aside  from  the  usual 
church  festivals.  On  August  12,  1893,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
Zion’s  church  was  celebrated  in  a most  ap- 
propriate and  festive  manner.  The  audi- 
torium had  been  enlarged  and  renovated  and 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Misses  Benninghofen 
it  was  furnished  with  new  pews  and  cush- 
ions and  an  elegant  art  glass  window  repre- 
senting Christ’s  glorious  resurrection.  Rev. 
G.  Trebel  read  a brief  sketch,  from  which 
many  of  the  data  above  are  gleaned.  An- 
other jubilee  equally  as  brilliant  was  cele- 
brated April  24,  1898.  Rev.  G.  H.  Trebel 
had  served  as  pastor  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  Ladies’  Society  had  been  in  existence 
forty-two  years.  Presents  and  congratula- 
tions were  received  in  large  number. 

The  pastors  who  served  Zion’s  church 
are:  Hordorf,  1843-4;  Konradi,  1844-7; 
Leonhard,  1847-8;  Grau,  1848-52;  Groth, 
1852-61 ; Herbst,  1861-73;  G.  H.  Trebel, 
1 873- 1 904;  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  C.  F. 
W.  Allwardt,  began  his  labors  July  10,  1904. 
The  following  are  members  of  the  church 
council : Elders,  D.  Raab  and  John  Nieder- 
mann ; deacons,  J.  Schreiner,  M.  Kaefer, 
Jac.  Bollinger  and  Andrew  Proeschel ; trus- 
tees, R.  Nagel,  Samuel  Niedermann,  Fred. 
Schubert,  Jacob  Reister,  William  Bauer. 
The  officers  of  this  board  are:  Rev.  C.  F. 
W.  Allwardt,  chairman;  M.  Kaefer,  secre- 
tary; Fr.  Schubert,  treasurer;  William 
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Bauer,  financial  secretary.  The  church 
property  now  is  valued  at  about  forty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

GERMAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  First  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  Hamilton  was  organized  in  1853, 
when  the  following  members  formed  the 
first  society:  Frank  Keller,  Mary  Keller. 
Bartholomew  Irion,  Catharine  Irion,  Con- 
rad Steinbrecher  and  George  Schlenker,  all 
of  whom  are  dead. 

This  small  congregation  was  served  bv 
pastors  who  resided  in  Mt.  Pleasant  (now 
Mt.  Healthy).  The  first  German  Metho- 
dist preacher  to  work  in  this  section  was 
Dr.  William  Nast,  who  had  this  city  as  part 
of  his  large  circuit  and  traveled  through 
here  on  horseback  as  early  as  1838.  In 
i85t  to  1853  Rev.  Frederick  Kapphahn 
and  Gustave  Reiche  are  mentioned  as  the 
preachers  in  charge  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  cir- 
cuit, of  which  Hamilton  was  a part  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  either 
one  preached  here,  although  the  supposition 
is  that  the  former  did.  In  1854-5  Rev. 
William  Floerke  served  the  two  congrega- 
tions. Hamilton  and  Mt.  Pleasant.  The 
present  church  edifice  on  C street,  near 
Main,  was  purchased  in  1859  from  an  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  society,  who  built  the  building 
in  T851.  Rev.  Jacob  Gabler,  who  is  still 
living  at  Marion,  Ohio,  was  pastor  of  the 
church  at  this  time.  The  first  trustees  were 
Frank  Keller  and  Conrad  Steinbrecher,  of 
the  German  church,  and  S.  M.  Morris. 
Philip  Berry,  Joseph  Lashhorn  and  Isaac 
V*  Davis,  of  the  English  church.  Rev. 
Charles  Kessinger  followed  Mr.  Gabler  as 
pastor.  He  was  probably  the  most  success- 
ful worker  the  church  has  had.  His  services 


were  largely  attended,  oftentimes  the  church 
would  not  hold  the  crowds  who  wanted  to 
hear  him.  He  died,  after  a two  years’  stay, 
of  typhoid  fever.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
Paul  Brodbeck,  a very  old  man  who  re- 
mained one  year  and  was  followed  by  Rev. 
C.  G.  Fritsche,  during  whose  term  the  con- 
gregation was  considerably  weakened  owing 
to  quite  a number  of  the  members  enlisting 
in  the  army  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
Civil  war.  The  following  pastors  served 
in  the  order  named,  following  Mr.  Fritsche : 
J.  H.  A.  (Fusz,  R.  A.  W.  Bruehl  (a  Cincin- 
nati local  preacher),  F.  W.  Reinhardt,  Wil- 
liam Borcherding,  George  A.  Breunig,  S. 
\Y.  Freyhofer,  Daniel  Volz,  Gustav  Bert- 
ram, Charles  Helwig,  John  Phetzing,  John 
Bier,  John  Oetjen,  E.  W.  Pfaffenberger, 
William  Borcherding  (for  the  second  time), 
F.  J.  Kapsch,  Charles  Bozenhart,  John 
Claus  and  H.  E.  Wulzen,  the  present 
(T9°4)  pastor.  During  the  pastorates  of 
Revs.  Reinhardt  and  Phetzing  the  church 
enjoyed  quite  a revival  and  received  a large 
number  of  accessions.  During  the  time  of 
Revs.  Helwig  and  Claus’  administrations 
the  church  was  renovated  and  improved  in 
appearance.  From  about  1859  to  1867 
Hamilton  was  a mission  station.  From  1867 
to  1869  it  was  connected  with  Mt.  Healthy 
as  a circuit.  In  1869  and  to  1872  it  was 
again  made  a station.  The  latter  part  of 
1872  and  up  to  1875  it  was  made  a part  of 
a circuit  and  served  in  connection  with 
Richmond,  Indiana.  The  next  thirteen 
years  it  was  again  united  to  Mt.  Healthy. 
Since  1888  it  has  been  a station  and  served 
by  its  own  pastor.  The  Sunday  school,  al- 
though not  very  large,  has  been  a very  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  almost  ever  since 
the  first  organization  of  the  church.  The 
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Epworth  League  and  Ladies’  Society  are 
strong  factors  and  have  done  a great  deal 
towards  building  up  this  congregation,  both 
spiritually  and  financially.  In  1881  the  con- 
gregation purchased  a valuable  property  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Miami,  intending  to 
erect  a church  edifice  in  a more  central  por- 
tion of  the  city,  but  so  far  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  anything  farther  than  dis- 
posing of  the  property  and  purchasing  an- 
other large  lot  which  has  also  been  sold,  and 
the  congregation  has  so  far  been  undecided 
as  to  building  in  the  future. 

ST.  PAUl/s  GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH. 

This  church,  whose  pastor  is  Rev.  F.  L. 
Dorn,  Ph.  D.,  was  founded  in  the  year  1892, 
the  23d  of  October,  by  the  present  pastor. 
Rev.  F.  L.  Dorn  was  sent  here  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  German  Evangel- 
ical Synod  of  North  America  upon  the 
urgent  call  of  some  evangelical  people  who 
wished  to  have  an  Evangelical  church  in  this 
town.  The  beginning  was  very  small.  For 
two  years  the  congregation  worshiped  in 
the  Davidson  Memorial  chapel  on  the  comer 
of  Heaton  and  Seventh  streets,  and  when 
this  chapel  became  too  small  for  the  grow- 
ing congregation,  they  built  the  present  fine 
church  on  Campbell  avenue  at  a cost  of 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  The  church 
was  dedicated  November  25,  1894.  The 
congregation  numbers  one  hundred  and 
forty  families  and  fifty  single  members.  The 
enrollment  of  the  Sunday  school  is  two  hun- 
dred pupils  and  fifteen  teachers.  The 
Ladies’  Society  numbers  ninety  members; 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  sixty-two 
members ; the  Men’s  Benevolent  Associ- 
ation, forty-four  members.  The  first  trus- 
tees were  John  Bender,  F.  W.  Bender,  W. 


Eckhardt,  Jacob  Lorenz,  George  Kaefer. 
The  present  church  council  consists  of  the 
following  members : Rev.  F.  L.  Dorn,  H. 
Nordholt,  John  Kaefer,  Michael  Raqnet,  G. 
Kaefer,  Louis  Held,  G.  Bast,  H.  Schellhorn. 
St.  Paul’s  church,  being  a member  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America,  represents  the  German  state  church 
in  this  country  and  is  as  such  the  only 
legitimate  daughter  of  the  Evangelical 
church  of  Germany.  The  church  represents 
and  is  a union  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  and  was  organized  in  northern 
Germany  in  1818  and  in  southern  Germany 
in  1821.  The  German  Evangelical  Synod 
of  North  America,  as  a part  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal church,  defines  the  Evangelical  church 
to  be  that  church  organization  which  ac- 
knowledges the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  only  and  infallible  guide  of  faith 
and  life.  The  Evangelical  Synod  accepts 
the  exposition  of  Holy  Scriptures  as  found 
in  the  symbolical  books  of  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches,  which  are  mainly  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Luther’s  catechism 
and  the  Heidelberg  catechism  in  all  con- 
fluent points;  in  all  points  of  difference, 
however,  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  refers  alone  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  avails  itself  of  that  liberty  of  conscience 
prevalent  in  the  Evangelical  church. 

GERMAN  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH 
OF  HAMILTON. 

The  German  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
Churth  of  Hamilton  was  organized  in 
1868  by  Rev.  John  Sick,  of  Georgetown, 
Hamilton  county,  who  formed  the  first  class, 
consisting  of  the  following  members:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brehm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
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Waigle  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gottlieb  Kuentzle. 
This  class  met  occasionally  in  the  homes  of 
the  members  and  were  served  whenever  the 
pastor  could  find  time  from  his,  at  that  time, 
large  circuit.  About  1882  the  small  con- 
gregation under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
John  Kopitke,  and  with  the  following  trus- 
tees, M.  Betcher,  G.  Kuentzle  and  F.  Muel- 
ler, purchased  the  little  church  on  Canal  and 
Eighth  streets  from  the  Baptists  for  six 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  services  in  this  building  until 
1892,  when  they  sold  it  to  the  Panhandle 
Railroad  Company  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  and,  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  John  G.  Luechauer,  built  the  handsome 
structure  on  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  Syca- 
more streets,  which,  with  the  parsonage  ad- 
joining, is  now  worth  about  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  At  this  time  the  congregation  num- 
bered forty  members.  Mr.  Luechauer  was 
the  first  preacher  who  served  this  congrega- 
tion exclusively.  Before  his  time  it  was 
part  of  a circuit.  Since  then  the  charge  has 
been  served  by  Revs.  F.  Oehlschlager,  E. 
Wegner,  G.  Fritz  and  Rev.  Dinvweiler,  the 
present  pastor.  The  Sunday  school  was  or- 
ganized about  the  time  of  the  occupancy 
of  the  first  church  building.  F.  Duli  was  the 
first  superintendent.  Other  first  officials 
were  G.  Gimpel.  class  leader,  and  F.  Muel- 
ler. steward. 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  IMMANUEL  * 
CHURCH,  HAMILTON. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Immanuel 
church,  having  its  place  of  worship  on 
North  Front  street,  between  Dayton  and 
Buck-eye  streets,  Hamilton,  is  one  of  the 
congregations  forming  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and 


other  states,  commonly  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri Synod,  comprising,  according  to  sta- 
tistics of  1903,  1,889  pastors,  2,299  congre- 
gations, the  total  number  of  souls  being 
770,695;  1,888  parochial  schools,  supported 
by  free-will  contributions  only  of  the  mem- 
bers, in  which  1,033  teachers  and  1,061  pas- 
tors instruct  more  than  96,000  children. 

The  exhibit  of  regular  class  work  from 
these  schools  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  St. 
Louis  was  awarded  the  gold  medal,  which 
is  proof  that  these  schools  are  up  to  the 
standard,  not  in  religious  instruction  only, 
for  which  purpose  these  schools  are  prin- 
cipally kept  up,  but  also  in  the  elementary 
branches. 

Immanuel  congregation  was  organized 
in  the  summer  of  1896.  On  the  9th  of 
August  about  thirty  men,  heads  of  families, 
met  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  court  house 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a church,  in 
connection  with  Missouri  Synod,  where  a 
temporary  organization  was  effected  and 
steps  taken  to  gain  the  services  of  Rev.  A. 
Von  Schlichten,  Sr.,  of  Cincinnati,  to  con- 
duct religious  worship  for  them  and  advise 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  a Lutheran 
church.  Thus  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
t6,  1896,  at  three  o’clock,  the  first  services 
were  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  court 
house,  Rev.  A.  Von  Schlichten,  Sr.,  preach- 
ing. Also  on  the  following  Sunday  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Just,  a 
student  of  theology  then  at  Cincinnati ; after 
which  a meeting  was  convened,  in  which 
several  matters  concerning  the  worship  were 
transacted,  the  name  of  Immanuel  church 
decided  upon,  the  Messrs.  John  Schmitt,  Sr., 
Simon  Bender  and  Erhard  Schmucker 
elected  temporarily  as  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  respectively,  and  the  Misses 
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Joe  Heiser  and  Emma  Troutman  appointed 
as  organists.  At  this  point  the  progress  of 
the  church  experienced  a brief  interruption 
caused  by  some  matters  coming  up,  the 
origin  of  which  lay  sometime  beyond  the 
time  of  this  new  organization  and  outside 
its  membership  (mention  of  which  need 
therefore  not  be  made  in  this  history),  neces- 
sitating a thorough  investigation,  however. 
On  account  of  the  absence  abroad  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Nieman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
president  of  the  middle  district  of  Missouri 
Synod,  comprising  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the 
vice-president,  Rev.  G.  Schumm,  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  in  cofnpanv  with  the 
Rev.  A.  Von  Schlichten,  Sr.,  and  P.  Stoep- 
pelwerth,  of  Cincinnati,  on  invitation,  met 
with  the  congregation  and  conferred  with 
them  on  matters  above  indicated,  and  some 
points  pertaining  to  their  proper  ‘organiza- 
tion as  a Lutheran  church  in  affiliation  with 
the  synod  mentioned,  and  reported  finding 
to  Rev.  J.  Nieman,  upon  his  return,  who 
again  requested  a meeting  with  the  congre- 
gation, which  was  cheerfully  arranged  and 
the  above  matters  gone  over  again,  finding 
the  approval  of  the  president  and  encourage- 
ment, and  gaining  the  promise  of  all  neces- 
sary support. 

Henceforth  the  church  made  rapid 
progress.  Regular  services  were  arranged 
and  two  Lutheran  pastors  of  Cincinnati  re- 
quested to  take  charge  until  a resident  pas- 
tor could  be  secured.  On  October  13,  1896, 
a constitution  embodying  the  usual  para- 
graphs on  doctrine,  membership,  pastors  and 
order  of  business,  was  drawn  up  and 
adopted,  the  name  German  Evangelical  Im- 
manuel church,  formerly  chosen,  reaffirmed, 

about  thirty  or  more  men,  representing  so 

is 


many  families,  affixing  their  signatures  and 
thus  making  the  organization  permanent. 

The  first  vestry  elected  under  this  order 
were  the  Messrs.  John  Schmitt,  Sr.,  Charles 
E.  Schmitt,  Sr.,  elders;  John  C.  Engel, 
Erhard  Schmucker,  Aug.  Bender,  deacons; 
and  Simon  Bender  and  J.  B.  Troutman, 
trustees.  In  this  meeting  also  a call  for  a 
pastor  was  extended,  but  without  success. 
After  two  futile  efforts,  Rev.  P.  Eickstaedt, 
then  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran 
church,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  finally  se- 
cured. Rev.  P.  Eickstaedt  and  family  ar- 
rived at  Hamilton  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1897,  to  take  up  his  duties  as  pastor  of  Im- 
manuel church.  The  introductory  services 
were  held  the  following  Sunday,  October 
2 1st,  at  2:30  P.  M.,  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian church,  opposite  the  court  house  on 
Front  street,  the  use  of  which  for  this  oc- 
casion had  been  kindly  granted,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Von  Schlichten, 
Sr.,  and  Rev.  Stoeppelwerth,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  gathering,  the  Lutherans  of  Cin- 
cinnati participating  in  numbers.  Rev.  P. 
Eickstaedt  made  his  residence  at  313  South 
Front  street  until  the  completion  of  a par- 
sonage some  years  later. 

Now  having  a resident  pastor  in  its 
midst,  further  services  were  arranged  as  in 
vogue  at  the  present  time.  Hitherto  the 
work  had  been  carried  on  in  the  German 
language  only,  but  in  April.  1897,  English 
work  was  also  taken  up  and  at  present 
sendees  in  the  English  language  are  held 
every  other  Sunday  evening. 

Up  to  this  time  all  meetings  of  Immanuel 
congregation  were  held  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  court  house,  this  being  the  only 
suitable  room  obtainable.  Therefore  at  the 
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very  first  business  meeting  of  the  congrega- 
tion, under  its  own  pastor,  held  on  Sunday, 
April  4,  1897,  deliberations  were  taken  up 
tending  towards  the  acquisition  of  a suitable 
church  home. 

In  July,  1897,  the  Snyder  Sons’  property, 
one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet,  lying  on 
North  Front  street  north  of  the  alley  be- 
tween Dayton  and  Buckeye  streets,  was  pur- 
chased and  a two-story  frame  building 
erected  on  it  at  a total  cost  of  seven  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  lower  story  is  arranged 
for  school  and  the  upper  for  church  pur- 
poses. The  building  is  forty  by  seventy-two 
feet  in  size,  the-  auditorium  of  the  church 
seating  about  five  hundred  people;  in  the 
lower  floor  there  is.  besides  the  school  room, 
the  furnace  room  and  a good-sized  assembly 
room.  The  corner-stone  of  this  building 
was  laid  September  5,  1897,  and  the  Bender 
Brothers,  having  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing, rushed  it  to  completion  and  it  was 
dedicated  on  the  21st  of  November  of  that 
same  year. 

Although  having  incurred  quite  a debt 
in  obtaining  the  lot,  church  and  school,  the 
erection  of  a parsonage  was  undertaken.  It 
was  begun  in  August,  1899-  an<^  completed 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  involving  an 
expense  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Ladies’  Society,  organized  in  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  with  a present  membership  of 
better,  decreasing  the  debt  on  the  parson- 
about  one  hundred,  undertook  to  pay  for 
the  parsonage  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a year,  but  they  did  much 
better,  decreasing  the  debt  on  the  parson- 
age at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollars  an- 
nually. With  like  zeal  was  the  entire  mem- 
bership active  in  decreasing  the  debts  on 


the  church  and  meeting  current  expenses. 

In  the  same  spirit  many  improvements  were 
made  alxmt  the  ground  and  place  and  in  the 
buildings.  The  school-room,  which  was 
thought  to  afford  ample  room  for  many 
years,  soon  proved  too  small  and  a larger 
one  on  the  north  side  in  the  building  was 
fitted  up  for  a school-room,  seating  seventy- 
five  pupils  and  causing  quite  an  additional 
expense.  Again,  in  November.  1903.  a 
double  manual  pipe  organ  was  purchased 
from  a church  at  another  city,  at  a very 
moderate  price,  at  a total  expense,  includ- 
ing all  modern  appliances,  of  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars. 

And  now,  Immanuel  congregation, 
though  in  existence  only  eight  years,  is  in 
possession  of  a well-appointed  church, 
school  and  parsonage,  a property  whic  is 
at  a low  estimate  worth  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  all  present  indebtedness  being  with 
members  of  the  church. 

Upon  the  demise  of  Mr.  knrth.  -< 
Bewie.  a graduate  of  the  Teachers  Semi 
nary  at  Addison,  Illinois,  was  given  the 
principalship  of  this  church  school.  He 
this  position  until  July,  1902,  when  >e  re 
signed.  Theo.  Trautmann  was  called  to 
this  school  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Bewie, 
and  is  the  present  incumbent,  doing  very 
efficient  work. 

Rev.  P.  Eickstaedt,  who  was  the  n 
pastor  of  Immanuel  church,  sen  ed  t 
charge  until  November,  1903.  when 
called  to  the  Lutheran  church  at  LaPo  e, 
Indiana.  As  his  successor.  Rev.  G.  />eg  e ’ 
of  Brazil.  Indiana,  was  called  to  Immanuel 
church  and  received  his  solemn  c arge 
January'  10,  1904. 

Immanuel  congregation  has  been  enj 
ing  a steady  growth  and  has  a voting  men 
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bership  (male  of  twenty-one  years  of  age 
admissable  only)  of  fifty-seven,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  communicants  and  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  souls.  The  present  vestry 
consists  of  John  Schmitt,  Sr.,  and  Lorenz 
Schelter,  elders;  Henry  Bindhammer,  John 
Engel  and  Erhard  Schmucker,  deacons ; 
Fred  J.  Herold,  William  A.  Schmitt  and 
Simon  Bender,  trustees ; Erhard  Schmucker, 
general  treasurer;  Simon  Bender,  building 
treasurer;  Theo.  Trautmann,  congregational 
secretary;  S.  Bender,  vestry  secretary. 

st.  Paul's  evangelical  church, 

MIDDLETOWN. 

St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Protestant 
church,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  was  or- 
ganized in  1876,  when  a church  edifice  was 
erected,*  but  it  was  not  finished  until  1890. 
The  congregation  elected  G.  Rothman,  presi- 
dent; William  Sebald,  secretary;  Jacob  Bor- 
ger,  treasurer,  and  D.  Fisch.  Philip  Latter- 
ner,  William  Schultz.  Stephan  Newbrander 
and  Jacob  Gradolph,  trustees.  The  church 
building  is  a fine  structure,  costing  eleven 
thousand  dollars.  The  ground  floor  is  used 
for  Sunday-school  purposes  and  the  second 
story  is  the  auditorium  for  preaching  serv- 
ices. A large  pipe  organ  was  purchased  by 
the  congregation  in  1892.  The  pastors  who 
have  served  the  church  since  its  organization 
were:  1867-77.  Rev.  C.  A.  Hermann;  1877. 
Rev.  P.  Stempel;  1878,  Rev.  Mr.  Koestling; 
1880,  Rev.  Mr.  Bauer:  1882,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sprankel;  1883-4,  Rev.  Mr.  Schilling; 
1884-7,  Rev.  Mr.  Schroeder;  1887-90,  Rev. 
Mr.  Mueller;  189T-5,  Rev.  Mr.  Wittich; 
i895“i9°i,  Rev.  Mr.  Hoffmann;  1901-4, 
Rev.  Srohne:  1904,  Rev.  E.  G.  Kuenzler. 
The  pastors  of  this  church  served  the  St. 
John’s  church  at  Trenton  during  their  pas- 


torate at  Middletown.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent connected  with  St.  Paul’s  church  ninety- 
five  families.  The  Sunday  school  has  an 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
members  and  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  num- 
bers fifty-five  members.  The  congregation 
also  owns  a parsonage. 

EAST  HAMILTON  ST.  JOHN’S  GERMAN 
EVANGELICAL  CHURCH. 

This  congregation  was  founded  in  the 
year  1892,  August  13th,  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Hermann,  because  a number  of  citizens  of 
the  East  Hamilton  Syndicate  wished  to  have 
a German  Protestant  church,  the  population 
being  largely  German.  The  first  trustees  of 
this  congregation  were  Oscar  Geiger,  Peter 
Bittner  and  John  Nichol.  On  October  9, 
1892,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  the  new 
church,  for  which  the  East  Hamilton  Syn- 
dicate had  offered  two  building  lots.  The 
church  was  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1893. 
The  congregation  was  incorporated  Decem- 
ber 5,  1892.  Rev.  C.  A.  Hermann  served 
the  congregation  until  the  year  1901,  when 
the  congregation  elected  Rev.  Tessmer  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Her- 
mann. This  gentleman  served  the  congre- 
gation two  years.  After  his  resignation  the 
congregation  severed  their  connection  with 
the  Free  Protestant  church  and  united  with 
the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  by  calling  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Dorn  as 
their  pastor.  Rev.  Dorn  took  charge  of  the 
congregation  June  1,  1903.  Since  then  the 
membership  has  increased  from  ten  to  forty- 
eight  families  and  the  congregation  is  now 
in  a prosperous  condition.  The  Ladies’  So- 
ciety numbers  fifty  members ; the  young 
people’s  society,  thirty-eight;  the  Sunday 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and 
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eight  members.  The  present  trustees  are 
Aug.  Biermann,  F.  Grollmus,  Ph.  Weyl,  H. 
Reinke,  Karl  Reinke,  F.  Flad,  John  Weik 
and  Aug.  Silber. 

BETHLEHEM  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  MIDDLE- 
TOWN. 

Bethlehem  Lutheran  church  of  Middle- 
town,  located  on  Broadway  street,  was  in- 
stituted August  6,  1854,  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
Shultz,  Hiram  Henkle,  Frederick  Siebert, 
Frederick  Beck  and  Adam  Heiland.  A 
small  church  building,  back  of  the  present 
church  site,  built  in  1829  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, was  used  as  a place  of  worship,  and 
Rev.  George  H.  Trebel  was  the  congrega- 
tion’s first  pastor.  Besides  Air.  Trebel,  the 
only  charter  members  of  the  congregation 
living  in  1904  are  Frederick  Siebert,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  Rushard,  C.  Latterner  and 
Nicklas. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  the  congrega- 
tion’s existence  it  has  had  eight  pastors : 
Rev.  George  H.  Trebel,  who  preached  the 
semi-centennial  sermon  in  August,  1904,  had 
served  the  church  as  pastor  from  1857  t0 
1867;  Rev.  G.  H.  Buchholtz,  Rev.  Thomas 
Jaeger,  Rev.  J.  H.  Kuhlman,  Rev.  H.  G. 
Schmidt,  J.  A.  Schultze,  J.  G.  Theiss  and 
Carl  Huebner.  During  the  half  century  of 
its  existence  as  a church  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  persons  were  baptized,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  confirmed,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  couples  married  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  persons  buried.  The 
present  handsome  church,  the  corner-stone 
of  which  was  laid  in  1882,  and  the  new  Sun- 
day school  building  was  recently  dedicated; 
while  the  membership  now  consists  of  six 
hundred  names.  This,  with  the  ups  and 
downs  that  usually  attend  the  growth  of  all 


organizations,  has  been  the  highly  successful 
result  of  fifty  years’  work.  The  church  cele- 
brated its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1904.  The 
jubilee  committee  consisted  of  Martin  Raab, 
August  Wenzel,  Chas.  Latterner,  Matthew 
Lixt,  John  Nicklas,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Rhonemus 
and  Miss  Anna  Metzler. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  ST. 

John’s  church,  trenton. 

The  German  Evangelical  Protestant  St. 
John’s  church,  of  Trenton,  Ohio,  was  or- 
ganized December  26,  1867,  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Hermann,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  first 
seven  members  were  Michael  Baldwin,  Con- 
rad Schmidt,  Adam  Ebel,  Henry  Schmidt, 
Dr.  A.  Wannewetsch,  George  Petersohn, 
Sr.,  and  George  Petersohn,  Jr.  The  elders 
were  Conrad  Schmidt,  secretary,  Michael 
Baldwin,  Adam  Ebel  and  Dr.  A.  Wan- 
newetsch, treasurer. 

In  1868  the  congregation  purchased  two 
and  one-fourth  acres  of  land  on  which  to 
build  a church  and  to  establish  a cemetery. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hermann,  June  28,  1868, 
and  on  Noveniber  9th  of  the  same  year  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
by  Rev.  Hermann,  of  Hamilton,  and  Rev. 
Groell,  of  Cincinnati.  The  congregation 
of  late  has  l^een  served  by  the  pastor  from 
St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  church,  of  Middle- 
town,  Rev.  E.  G.  Kuenzler. 

st.  peter’s  Protestant  church,  trenton. 

The  St.  Peter’s  Protestant  church,  of 
Trenton,  was  built  in  1880.  The  congrega- 
tion has  a fine  church  edifice  and  a good 
parsonage  adjoining.  The  congregation  is 
in  a flourishing  condition  under  the  pastor- 
ate  of  Rev.  Hoelle. 
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REFORMED  CHURCH,  OF  MILLVILLE. 

The  Reformed  church,  of  Millville,  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  was  organized  with  fifteen 
members,  and  they  built  a church  in  the 
year  1853.  The  bell  and  organ  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  Elder  John  Brosier. 
The  church  was  remodeled  in  1879  an<^ 
again  in  1901.  The  services  are  and  have 
been  held  in  both  the  German  and  English 
languages.  The  only  living  charter  mem- 
ber in  1904  is  Elder  George  Muskopf.  It 
has  been  served  by  the  following  pastors : 
1853  to  1857,  Rev.  Mr.  Bowman  (de- 
ceased) ; 1857  to  1869,  Rev*  G.  Z.  Mechling, 
of  Hamilton  ; 1870  to  1878,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Berleman  (now  residing  in  Philadelphia)  : 
1878  to  1881,  Rev.  W.  F.  Hortsmeier  (now 
of  St.  Louis) ; 1881  to  1882,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Schatz  (retired,  now  living  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio) ; Rev.  W.  H.  Fennemann  served  at 
two  different  times,  1883  to  1891,  and  again 
in  1894  to  1903;  he  died  shortly  after  his 
retirement,  in  Hamilton.  Ohio,  in  1904: 
1891  to  1893,  Rev.  A.  W.  Krampe  (now 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.),  served  the  church.  The 
present  membership  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen.  Rev.  Mr.  Sauer  is  the  pastor. 

THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH  IN  BUTLER 
COUNTY,  OHIO.  < 

In  1819  Christian  Augspurger  came  from 
Europe,  accompanied  by  five  other  families. 
In  the  following  years  a few  more  Mennon- 
ite  families  came,  so  that  by  1824  there  were 
ten  families  settled  in  Milford  township, 
and  they  organized  into  a church.  The  first 
minister  to  take  charge  of  this  congregation 
was  a Rev.  Krehbiel,  from  Canada.  He, 
being  quite  aged,  stayed  but  a few  years  and 
then  went  to  live  with  his  son  in  Iowa.  For 


a year  or  more  the  congregation  was  without 
a minister,  but  in  1828  Rev.  P.  Naffzicker, 
from  Canada,  was  induced  to  come  and 
carry  on  the  work.  After  two  years,  the 
work  becoming  burdensome  for  him,  the 
congregation  elected  Jacob  Augspurger  to 
the  ministry  to  assist  him.  In  1832  there 
was  an  immigration  of  Hessian  Mennonites 
who  differed  from  those  already  here  in 
that  they  had  musical  instruments  and  wore 
modern  clothing.  They  were  accepted  into 
the  congregation,  but  these  differences 
caused  so  much  strife  that  in  1836  the  con- 
gregation was  divided,  Jacob  Augspurger 
taking  charge  of  the  conservative  part  and 
P.  Naffzicker  continuing  with  the  Hessian 
congregation.  In  1844  Mr.  Naffzicker 
moved  to  Illinois  and  Jacob  Miller,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  come  from  Germany,  be- 
came his  successor.  In  1856  he  also  went 
west  and  Daniel  Holly,  P.  Kennel  and 
Joseph  Augspurger,  who  died  in  1896,  be- 
came his  successors.  The  conservative  con- 
gregation was  ministered  to  after  the  death 
of  Jacob  Augspurger  by  Nicholas  Augs- 
purger and  Peter  Imhoff,  who  died  in  1897. 
In  1864  both  congregations  built  churches. 
Lip  to  this  time  they  had  assembled  every 
two  weeks  in  the  homes  of  the  members. 
In  1892  the  Hessian  congregation  being  in 
need  of  a minister  and  not  being  able  to 
elect  one  out  of  their  midst,  extended  a call 
to  Rev.  H.  J.  Krehbiel,  of  Summerfield, 
Illinois,  which  was  accepted  and  he  is  still 
with  the  congregation  as  their  minister.  For 
many  years  there  was  a gradual  approach  of 
the  two  congregations  and  in  1897.  after  the 
death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Imhoff,  the  remainder  of 
his  congregation  united  with  the  other,  so 
that  there  is  at  present  but  one  organization. 
As  a number  of  the  ministers,  so  also  did 
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many  of  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
go  to  seek  homes  in  the  western  states,  so 
that  in  the  churches  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  people  can  be 
found  who  were  once  members  of  the  con- 
gregation in  Butler  county,  Ohio.  The  con- 
gregation now  numbers  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  some  being  at  Collins- 
ville, the  others  in  and  about  Trenton. 

The  Mennonites  are  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  Waldenses  of  the  twelfth  century, 
who,  during  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
were  called  Anti-baptists  and  were  persecut- 
ed alike  by  the  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran 
churches.  In  the  sixteenth  century  those 
scattered  by  persecution  were  gathered  and 
again  organized  into  congregations  by 
Menno  Simon,  since  which  time  they  are 
known  by  the  name  Mennonites.  The  tenets 
in  which  they  differ  from  other  Protestant 
denominations  are  the  following:  They  ad- 
minister baptism  only  upon  confession  of 
faith;  they  are  opposed  to  secret  societies; 
following  the  instruction  of  Christ.  Matthew 
5 :34_37>  they  affirm  instead  of  giving  an 
oath;  they  are  nonresistant,  being  opposed 
to  war  as  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Mennonite  church 
in  Butler  county  has  existed  for  nearly 
eighty  years  and  the  members  being  peace- 
able and  industrious  people  it  has  been  a 
great  help  in  the  development  of  the  county. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

BY  JOSEPH  J.  PATER. 


FIRST  MISSION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Seventy-four  years  ago  there  lived  in 
Rossville,  now  the  first  ward  of  Hamilton, 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Ross  and  C 
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streets,  in  the  old  John  Traber  building,  Se- 
bastian Fromm,  father  of  Joseph  A.  and 
John  Fromm.  He  was  a clockmaker  by 
trade,  and  was  the  owner  of  a large  out-lot 
in  the  south  part  of  the  village,  on  which 
he  subsequently  built  a one-story'  brick  resi- 
dence. In  the  summer  time  he  divided  his 
time  between  his  chosen  calling  and  garden- 
ing. Still  later  he  collected,  by  subscription, 
a large  part  of  the  money  that  purchased  a 
frame  building  on  Dayton  street,  for  church 
purposes.  This  building  was  located  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  Stephen’s  church.  It  was 
dismantled  and  tom  down  in  1854,  to  make 
way  for  the  present  magnificent  church  edi- 
fice. To  Mr.  Fromm  the  cross  was  a holy 
sign  and  he  was  filled  with  that  zeal  which 
characterized  the  votaries  of  that  faith 
alike  under  the  suns  of  Palestine  or  amid 
the  wilderness  of  the  new  world.  The  Cath- 
olic missionaries  who  came  into  northwest- 
ern wilds  were  certainly  remarkable  men. 
They  labored  for  posterity  in  a sense  to 
which  we  can  lay  no  claim.  They  worked 
without  a prize  in  sight.  It  sprang  from  a 
manly,  Christian  impulse. 

At  the  above  date,  1830,  there  were  but  a 
small  number  of  Catholics  in  Hamilton  and 
Rossville.  It  was  not  until  1847-48  that 
foreign-born  citizens  began  to  locate  here  in 
any  considerable  number. 

Mr.  Fromm  was  a pious  ma^n  and  in  his 
house  the  Catholic  religion  was  first  cradled 
in  Hamilton.  He  called  in  a few  of  the 
faithful,  and  they  made  known  to  the  head 
of  the  church  in  Cincinnati  that  they  desired 
church  services  held  in  Hamilton.  The  re- 
quest was  complied  with  and  a priest  was 
sent  here  at  least  once  a month,  and  fre- 
quently every  two  weeks,  who  Kbld  services 
in  the  Fromm  residence  for  several  years. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  pioneer 
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Catholics  of  Hamilton  and  Rossville,  many 
of  whom  attended  the  church  services  in 
the  place  above  stated:  John  Tabler,  Theo- 
dore Tabler,  Henry  Tabler,  B.  Rohmann, 
Barney  Wessel,  Daniel  Butler,  Connor  Mc- 
Greevy,  M.  C.  Ryan,  E.  Boettinger,  John 
Connaughton,  John  Conbov,  Patrick  Burns, 
John  Ruhl,  John  Huff,  James  Lenehan, 
Michael  Costello,  Patrick  McArdle,  George 
Buelter,  Joseph  Seegers,  Philip  Hurm,  M. 
Haberbeck,  Robert  Allstatter,  Sr.,  Peter 
Black.  Frank  Knauss,  Theodore  Westbrook, 
Fred  Oberbrecht.  Gerhard  Pater,  Bernard 
Kettman,  Patrick  Gordon,  Sr.,  and  B.  H. 
Krieger. 

Quite  a number  included  in  this  list  fre- 
quently went  to  Cincinnati  to  attend  church 
service,  going  and  returning  on  foot.  All 
of  these  veterans  in  the  Catholic  faith  save 
one,  Patrick  Burns,  have  passed  over  the 
border  line  to  receive  their  heavenly  reward. 
They  were  firm,  believers  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ; that  it  was  not  all  of  life  to  live 
nor  all  of  death  to  die.  They  received  in- 
spiration from  that  beautiful  thought  con- 
tained in  Holmes’  “Chambered  Nautilus” : 

“Build  thee  more  stately  mansions.  O my  soul. 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  out  from  heaven  with  a dome  more  vast 

’Till  thou  at  length  are  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting 
sea!  ” 

st.  Stephen’s  parish,  Hamilton. 

The  old  adage:  “Little  beginning  and 
great  ending”  may  well  be  applied  to  this 
parish.  As  far  back  as  1825  we  find  traces 
of  Catholicity  in  the  hamlet  of  Hamilton. 
The  few  Catholics  were  occasionally  attend- 
ed to  by  some  missionary  priest  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  who  conducted  services  in 


some  private  house  and  there  administered 
the  holy  sacraments  to  the  faithful.  In  the 
year  1832  some  kind-hearted  citizens,  see- 
ing the  good  will  of  the  Catholics  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  erect  a church  of  their 
own,  came  forward  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor 
people  and  offered  them  a site  for  the  new 
church,  provided  they  would  at  once  begin 
to  build.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fenwick,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  erection  of  a neat  lit- 
tle church  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Day- 
ton  streets  was  begun  at  once.  To  com- 
plete it  was  no  easy  task,  but,  trusting  in 
God  and  nobly  assisted  by  the  citizens  of 
Hamilton,  irrespective  of  creed,  the  build- 
ing soon  was  under  roof,  and  the  interior, 
although  plain,  was  worthy  of  the  house  of 
God. 

A school  building  soon  followed,  which 
also  served  as  pastoral  residence.  The  year 
1840  brought  great  happiness  to  the  new 
parish,  for  in  this  memorable  year  the  first 
pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  took  up  his 
residence  at  St.  Stephen’s  church.  Under 
his  kind  administration  the  congregation  in- 
creased most  wonderfully,  and  even  more 
under  good  Father  Hallinan.  But  the  diffi- 
culties of  a mixed  congregation  soon  began 
to  show  themselves  and  in  the  year  1848 
the  Germans  separated  from  the  English- 
speaking  members,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  authorities,  paid  out  three  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  English,  who  at  once  began  the 
erection  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  the  Germans 
keeping  the  old  St.  Stephen’s  church.  After 
the  separation  the  congregation  was  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  fathers, 
of  the  province  of  Cincinnati,  who  have  ever 
since  watched  over  the  welfare  of  St.  Steph- 
en’s parish  with  such  wonderful  results. 

Under  Father  Nicholas  Wachter,  O.  F. 
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M-,  the  first  pastor,  so  many  German  Catho- 
lics came  to  Hamilton  that  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  begin  a new  church,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  in  1852  amid  great 
solemnities.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
completed  by  Father  Pirmin  Eberhard,  the 
pastor.  For  nine  years  this  great  and  able 
man  had  worked  hard  for  St.  Stephen’s, 
when  an  attack  of  pneumonia  made  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  from  active  work.  We  now 
see  in  succession  as  pastors  of  St.  Stephen’s 
the  Rev.  Lawrence  Osterling,  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis de  Paul  Kolb,  and  the  Rev.  Dennis 
Abarth,  all  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  In 
1869  Rev.  Lucas  Gottbehoede,  O.  F.  M., 
took  charge  of  the  parish  and  succeeded  in 
getting  for  the  schools  the  noble  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  that  have  proved  such  great 
blessing  to  the  parish  ever  since.  He  also 
erected  the  parsonage  on  the  east  side  of 
the  church  and  made  many  valuable  im- 
provements in  church  and  school.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jerome  Kilgenstein, 
who  paid  great  attention  to  the  spiritual  af- 
fairs of  the  parish  and  did  splendid  work 
among  the  church  societies,  especially  the 
sodalities.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Clement  Steinkamp,  Daniel  Heile,  Nicholas 
Holtel  and  Accursius  Beine,  whose  memory 
is  highly  honored  for  the  good  work  they 
have  done  for  the  church. 

In  1887  the  Rev.  Raphael  Hesse  was 
made  pastor.  He  began  the  erection  of  the 
present  large  school  in  1889  and  in  1893 
completed  the  addition  to  the  present 
church,  making  it  cruciform  and  of  such 
great  dimensions  that  it  ranks  with  the  larg- 
est churches  of  the  diocese.  The  present 
St.  Stephen  s church  has  over  twelve  hun- 
dred seatings.  thus  enabling  all  the  children 
of  the  schools  to  attertd  the  solemn  services 
with  the  adults.  The  church  is  richly  fur- 


nished, and  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  eight  altars  of  the  church,  the  confes- 
sionals, the  organ  and  the  fourteen  stations 
are  objects  of  art  and  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture  of  the  church.  The  addition 
to  St.  Stephen’s  cost  about  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  sum  was  collected  from  house  to 
house  by  the  Rev.  Angelus  Hafertepe,  O.  F. 
M.,  the  zealous  assistant  of  Rev.  Father  Ra- 
phael. In  1898  the  congregation  celebrated 
its  golden  jubilee  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  LTbaldus  Webersinke,  the  successor  of 
Rev.  Father  Raphael.  He  was  ably  assist- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Father  Guido  Stallo,  who  is 
still  well  remembered  by  the  people  of  St. 
Stephen’s. 

Since  1901  the  church  has  been  in  charge 
of  Rev.  Father  Pius  Niehaus,  O.  F.  M.,  who 
has  done  much  to  beautify  the  interior  of 
the  church  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  debts 
on  the  church  property.  His  assistants  are 
at  present  the  Rev.  Ignatius  M.  Wilkins  and 
Rev.  Prosper  Stehmann,  O.  F.  M.  The 
schools  comprise  six  classes  and  are  at- 
tended by  four  hundred  children.  Two 
brothers  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  have 
charge  of  the  boys,  and  the  other  classes 
are  conducted  by  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Franciscan  fathers  have  also  for  a 
long  time  attended  to  Middletown,  and  still 
have  charge  of  the  parishes  in  Trenton,  and 
of  New  London,  now  Shandon,  along 
the  Cincinnati.  Chicago  & Louisville  Rail- 
road. some  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Hamilton. 

Thus  the  mustard  seed  has  grown  and 
become  a tree  of  blessing  to  all  the  citizens 
of  Butler  county,  who  once  so  nobly  planted 
the  seed  under  great  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties. May  God  bless  their  noble  work  and 
preserve  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  glorious 
country ! 
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ST.  MARY* S CHURCH. 

In  1848  this  congregation  purchased  St. 
Matthew’s  Episcopal  church,  which  was 
used  as  a place  of  worship  until  1856.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  work  of  erecting 
a new  church  not  a cent  of  money  was  in 
the  church  treasury,  but  as  the  congregation 
contained  a great  number  of  artisans,  each 
of  whom  contributed  labor  in  building,  this 
seeming  obstruction  was  removed,  and,  when 
finished,  the  edifice  was  truly  a work  of  art 
and  a labor  of  love.  In  1867  the  congrega- 
tion purchased  a tract  of  land  from  the  es- 
tate of  William  Hunter,  situated  between 
Hamilton  and  Symmes  Comer,  for  a ceme- 
tery. The  first  parochial  school  was  estab- 
lished in  i860,  in  the  basement  of  the 
church,  and  continued  there  until  1890,  when 
possession  was  taken  of  the  new  school 
building. 

The  following  pastors  have  been  in 
charge  o*f  the  congregation  since  1848 : 
Revs.  T.  Hallinan,  Joseph  Kearney,  E.  P. 
Corcoran.  A.  O.  Walker,  Charles  F.  Hone. 
M.  L.  Murphy,  J.  H.  Bonner,  P.  A.  Quinn. 
J.  O’Donohue,  Henry  Anderson.  Joseph 
Shea  and  M.  J.  Mulvihill. 

st.  Joseph’s  church. 

St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  church,  situated  on 
South  Second  street,  between  Washington 
and  Hanover  streets,  was  founded  in  1865. 
As  early  as  1864  the  Catholic  families  living 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  city  had 
started  to  agitate  the  question  of  building 
a church  closer  to  the  place  of  residence.  In 
1865  Rev.  J.  C.  Albrinck,  at  that  time  pas- 
tor at  Reading  and  afterwards  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed 
bv  Archbishop  J.  B.  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati, 


to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  see  what  could 
be  done.  At  a meeting  which  he  held  in 
St.  Stephen’s  school  rooms,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  organize  into  a new  par- 
ish under  the  title  and  patronage  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  to  begin  work  immediately  on  the 
erection  of  a new  church  edifice.  For  this 
purpose  Messrs.  William  Beckett,  J.  E. 
Owens,  John  M.  Long  and  Robert  Allstatter 
donated  a plot  of  ground  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on 
South  Second  street  between  Washington 
and  Hanover  streets.  These  gentlemen  like- 
wise contributed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  toward  the  building  fund.  In  the 
spring  of  18 66  work  began  on  the  church 
and  school  buildings.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Rosencrans,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  young 
congregation,  consisting  of  but  a few  fam- 
ilies, had  a very  hard  and  trying  struggle 
in  the  beginning,  but  by  dint  of  hard  work 
and  noble  generous  sacrifice  they  managed 
to  have  the  church  finished  by  September, 
1867.  The  church,  a beautiful  structure, 
sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
built  in  the  Romanesque  style,  was  dedicated 
Sunday,  September  15,  1867,  by  Archbishop 
J.  B.  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  assisted  by 
Bishop  A.  M.  Toebbe,  of  Covington,  and  a 
large  number  of  priests.  Even  at  this  early 
day  the  members  of  the  parish  realized  the 
great  importance  of  having  a parochial 
school  where  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  doctrines  of  His  church  would  be  taught 
together  with  the  secular  knowledge.  So 
they  immediately  set  to  work  to  erect  a new 
school  building.  At  first  but  two  rooms 
were  built,  but  when  in  1867  the  number  of 
pupils  grew  to  one  hundred  and  forty  they 
were  compelled  to  enlarge  the  original 
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structure  by  adding  two  more  rooms. 
Whilst  these  buildings  were  in  progress 
Rev.  J.  C.  Albrinck  was  in  charge.  In  May, 
1867,  Rev.  George  P.  Steinlage  took  charge, 
and  it  was  due  to  his  able  and  energetic 
work  that  the  buildings  were  completed. 
He  remained  until  1873,  when  Rev.  Joseph 
Resell  was  appointed  pastor.  He  remained 
until  July,  1875,  when  the  Franciscan  fa- 
thers took  charge.  Rev.  A.  Beine,  O.  S.  F., 
1879-83;  Rev.  Clemens  Steinkamp,  O.  S. 
F.,  1883-7;  Rev.  Pacificus  Winterheld,  O. 
S.  F.,  1887-8.  In  November,  1879,  the  par- 
ish suffered  a great  loss.  A tornado  tore 
down  the  church  steeple,  wrecking  in  its  fall 
the  bells,  the  organ  and  roof  of  the  church. 

In  1888  the  parish  was  again  placed  in 
charge  of  the  diocesan  priests,  Rev.  Francis 
Varelman  being  appointed  pastor.  Under 
his  careful  and  able  pastorship  the  new 
steeple  and  present  magnificent  rectory  were 
erected.  An  addition  to  the  school  was  also 
made  under  his  direction.  He  left  St.  Jo- 
seph’s to  take  charge  of  St.  Elizabeth’s 
church,  Norwood,  Ohio.  In  October,  1896, 
Rev.  A.  E.  Druffner  came  to  take  charge 
until  September,  1897.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Holthaus,  its  present  able  and 
beloved  pastor. 

In  1900  the  parish  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  and  the  work  had  grown  so  heavy, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  have  a resident 
assistant  pastor.  Rev.  F.  Veil,  July  1,  1900, 
to  September,  1900;  Rev.  H.  Schuer,  July 
4,  190L  to  May,  1902;  Rev.  C.  Diener,  July 
1,  1902,  to  June,  1903;  Rev.  Oscar  William 
Gerhardus,  July,  1904,  the  present  assist- 
ant. 

During  the  pastorship  of  Rev.  J.  II. 
Holthaus  and  under  his  prudent  and  kind, 
but  firm,  leadership,  the  parish  has  made 


wonderful  progress.  A new  life  as  it  were 
has  been  infused  into  the  congregation. 
When  he  came  to  take  charge  he  found  the 
church  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  carrying  a 
thirty-one-thousand-dollar  debt.  But  he 
went  to  work  with  a will  and  undaunted. 
Since  then  he  has  practically  remodeled  and 
renovated  the  entire  church  building.  The 
first  and  most  needed  repairs  was  the  plac- 
ing of  a new  slate  roof  over  the  church,  to- 
gether with  a small  tower  to  the  rear  of  the 
church  serving  as  an  ornament  and  ventila- 
tor. Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
interior.  New  stained  glass  windows  (made 
by  C.  G.  Reardon  & Co.,  of  Cincinnati),  each 
of  which  is  a work  of  art,  were  placed  in 
the  church.  All  these  windows  are  dona- 
tions of  individual  members  of  the  parish. 
Then  came  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
ceiling  and  walls.  The  entire  interior  is  ar- 
tistically and  beautifully  painted  in  oil.  The 
ceiling  especially  is  noteworthy,  being  a 
master  work  (done  by  Gruber  Bros.  & C. 
Svendson,  of  Cincinnati).  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  artists  to  lie  the  fin- 
est interior  church  painting  in  southern 
Ohio,  and  it  is  estimated  to  have  a value  of 
eight  thousand  dollars.  Hardly  had  the 
painting  been  completed  when  he  started 
another  regular  series  of  improvements. 
Space  allows  us  to  mention  but  the  princi- 
pal ones.  The  erection  of  a new  baptistry, 
a small  but  ornate  building  adjoining  the 
church  and  connecting  it  with  the  parson- 
age; rebuilding  of  the  organ;  securing  a 
new  pulpit;  two  new  confessionals;  a new 
crib  with  figures;  twenty  new  artistic  stat- 
ues; a small  but  very  handsome  altar,  en- 
shrining a copy  of  the  miraculous  picture 
of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help ; a hand- 
some new  vestment  case  built  of  solid  quar- 
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ter-sawed  oak,  and  the  painting  and  gild- 
ing of  all  the  altars;  furnishing  the  church 
with  a new  steam  heating  system,  and  an 
electric  light  system  consisting  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  single  lights.  All 
in  all,  the  improvements  and  repairs  aggre- 
gate a value  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
dollars.  Besides  this  the  debt  was  reduced 
from  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  to  sixteen 
thousand  dollars. 

Nor  has  the  spiritual  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  the  people  been  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  the  material.  The  former  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  latter.  From  two 
thousand  two  hundred  communions  in  a 
year  the  same  has  increased  to  nine  thou- 
sand in  a year.  Various  sodalities  and  soci- 
eties for  the  young  men  and  young  ladies 
have  been  founded.  The  membership  in 
already  existing  societies  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  so  that  now  there  is  hardly 
one  family  that  does  not  belong  to  at  least 
one  society. 

The  schools  have  also  had  its  closest  at- 
tention and  care  and  are  now  in  a flourish- 
ing condition.  From  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children,  they  have  increased  to 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  divided  into  seven 
grades  (with  the  eighth  now  forming)  and 
employing  seven  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  as 
teachers.  Plans  and  specifications  for  a 
new  school  building  to  cost  forty  thousand 
dollars  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor. 
If  we  consider  this  great  progress,  both  of 
spiritual  and  material  and  accomplished  in 
the  remarkably  short  time  of  seven  years, 
surely  we  can  not  but  congratulate  both  pas- 
tor and  congregation : pastor  for  having 
such  a generous  and  willing  flock ; congrega- 
tion for  having  such  a prudent  and  self-sac- 


rificing priest  for  pastor,  through  whose  la- 
bor and  efforts  St.  Joseph’s  has  grown  to- 
day what  it  is,  one  of  the  finest  in  southern 
Ohio. 

ST.  PETER^S  CHURCH. 

The  prayers  and  hopes  of  a large  fol- 
lowing among  the  Catholic  laymen  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  and  especially  in  the  first 
ward,  found  their  realization  in  the  beauti- 
ful edifice  known  as  St.  Peter’s  church,  on 
Prospect  Hill.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
October  14,  1894,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Vicar 
General  J.  C.  Albrinck.  and  the  dedication 
took  place  June  23,  1895,  by  the  Most  Rev. 
William  Henry  Elder,  D.  D.,  archbishop  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  building 
are  fifty-nine  feet  and  five  inches  by  one  hun- 
dred and  five  feet  and  eleven  inches.  The 
four  class-rooms  measure  nineteen  by  thirty 
feet,  and  the  tower  has  an  altitude  of  ninety- 
two  feet.  The  church  is  prominently  located 
upon  a beautiful  eminence,  and  its  spire  at 
once  catches  the  dawning  glories  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  and  reflects  the  mellowed  splendors 
of  the  dying  sunset. 

With  the  recurrence  of  each  anniver- 
sary a decided  progress  must  be  recorded  in 
every  branch  of  the  workings  of  the  church. 
An  able  and  excellent  staff  of  teachers  is  at 
the  head  of  the  schools,  and  well  do  the 
members  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  which  they  have  of  giving 
their  children  a thorough  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

The  various  societies,  both  for  the  young 
and  for  the  old,  which  are  affiliated  with 
the  church,  are  constantly  increasing  in 
membership  and  are,  indeed,  proving  them- 
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selves  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  the  congrega- 
tion. With  that  determination  and  good 
will  so  characteristic  of  that  noble  band  of 
fifty-five  sturdy  men  who  knew  no  difficul- 
ties and  who  saved  neither  time,  labor  nor 
expense  to  found  and  to  build  up  a church 
in  the  first  ward,  for  which  they  and  their 
venerable  sires  had  wished  and  prayed  for 
a score  or  more  of  years,  the  neat  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  contributed 
in  less  than  nine  years,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  debt  of  St.  Peter’s  church  is  re- 
duced to  almost  a minimum.  Rev.  Henry 
Proeppermann  is  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
parish. 

ST.  VERONICA’S  CIU’RCH,  EAST  HAMILTON. 

In  the  year  1890  a land  syndicate,  called 
Improvement  Syndicate  of  East  Hamilton, 
was  established,  of  which  Messrs.  L.  Kahn. 
O-  V.  Parrish  and  M.  Mosler  were  trustees. 
This  syndicate  was  organized  to  make  Ham- 
ilton greater,  to  draw  outside  factories  and 
also  families  to  East  Hamilton.  There  were 
about  fifteen  Catholic  families  living  in 
East  Hamilton  in  1894,  the  place  was  grow- 
ing and  had  good  outlook  to  become  a splen- 
did suburb  of  Hamilton.  The  Catholics  at 
that  time  belonged  to  St.  Joseph’s  parish, 
but  for  the  most  it  was  very  inconvenient 
to  attend  to  their  religious  duties  in  that 
church.  The  above-mentioned  syndicate  of- 
fered to  Rev.  Francis  Varelman,  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph’s  church,  to  Joseph  J.  Pater  and 
other  prominent  Catholics  of  St.  Joseph’s 
congregation  and  to  the  Catholics  in  East 
Hamilton  twelve  lots  situated  on  Shuler  ave- 
nue west,  and  Kahn  avenue  east,  between 
Beckett  avenue  north  and  Bender  avenue 
south,  under  the  condition  that  a church  and 
other  improvements  of  five  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  must  be  made  thereon  to  be  used  for 


Catholic  religious  purposes  for  twenty 
years,  and  after  the  elapse  of  this  time  the 
land,  etc.,  should  belong  exclusively!  to  the 
future  Catholic  congregation  in  East  Ham- 
ilton. This  offer  was  accepted  and  the  deed 
was  recorded  in  January,  1894. 

After  several  private  meetings  in  St.  Jo- 
seph’s parsonage,  a public  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  Rev.  Francis  Varelman, • 
Messrs.  Joseph  J.  Pater,  Bernard  Pater,  Ja- 
cob Martin,  Fred  J.  Meyer,  George  J.  Woel- 
fel  and  other  prominent  Catholics  of  St. 
Joseph’s  congregation,  took  place  in  Wab- 
beler’s  Hall,  East  Hamilton,  on  Sunday, 
January  28,  1894.  Rev.  F.  Varelman 

opened  the  meeting  and  explained  to  those 
present  the  purpose  of  calling  this  meeting, 
viz. : to  build  a Catholic  church  in  East 
Hamilton  on  the  foresaid  grounds.  It  was 
subsequently  agreed  upon  that  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  who  were  chosen  in  the  first 
meeting  January  28,  1894,  to  act  as  a build- 
ing committee,  should  remain  in  this  office, 
viz : Messrs.  Joseph  J.  Pater,  George  J. 
Woelfel,  Philip  Becht,  Fred  Mueller  and 
Jacob  Martin.  The  contract  for  excavating 
room  for  the  cellar  and  for  building  the 
foundation  for  church  and  school  was 
awarded  to  S.  Wysong.  Daugherty  Bros, 
then  built  the  church. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  1894,  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  John  Albrinck, 
vicar  general.  At  the  end  of  August,  1894. 
the  building  of  church  and  school  had  made 
such  progress  that  instruction  to  children 
could  be  given.  Therefore  the  school  started 
September  4,  1894.  Two  sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  were  teachers  and  started  to  instruct 
twenty-eight  children  in  two  rooms  in  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  (the  second  floor 
was  designated  to  be  the  church). 

At  a meeting  Sunday,  October  7,  1894. 
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the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  first 
trustees  pro  tem : George  J.  Woelfel,  Philip 
Becht  and  Fred  Mueller.  On  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Advent,  December  2,  1894,  the  first 
holy  sacrifice  of  mass  was  offered  in  St. 
Veronica  church  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Proep- 
permann.  On  May  5,  1895,  the  church  was 
dedicated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
William  Henry  Elder.  At  the  solemn  high 
mass  coram  episcopo  the  Very  Rev.  John 
Albrinck,  V.  G.,  was  celebrant,  Rev.  Francis 
Varelman,  deacon,  Rev.  Guido  Stallo,  O. 
F.  M.,  subdeacon,  and  Rev.  Henry  Proep- 
permann  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
cost  of  church  and  school  complete  with  fur- 
niture, etc.,  was  about  five  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars. 

Rev.  Francis  Varelman  is  the  founder 
of  St.  Veronica's  congregation,  who  handed 
over  its  administration  and  affairs  to  Rev. 
Henry  Proeppermann  December  2,  1894. 
Rev.  Henry  Proeppermann  remained  pastor 
till  July  13,  1895,  and  became  the  first  pas- 
tor of  St.  Peter's  church,  West  Hamilton, 
which  congregation  he  had  organized  and 
built.  July  13,  1895,  Rev.  George  Franz 
was  made  pastor  of  St.  Veronica  church, 
and  besides  acted  for  about  a year  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  Joseph's  church,  where  he  also 
boarded.  Rev.  George  Franz  left  East  Ham- 
ilton September  9,  1897,  and  became  pastor 
of  St.  Anthony's  church,  Madisonville, 
Ohio,  and  on  the  same  day  Rev.  George 
Geers  took  his  place  as  pastor.  He  boarded 
for  six  months  in  St.  Joseph's  parsonage, 
but  started  building  a house  on  the  grounds 
of  St.  Veronica's  property,  northeast  comer 
Beckett  and  Kahn  avenues,  at  a cost  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  dollars,  which  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  March,  1898,  by  Rev. 
George  Geers.  He  left  the  congregation 


October  26,  1899,  being  called  to  be  pastor 
of  the  congregation  “Mary  of  Perpetual 
Help,''  Sedamsville,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On 
the  same  day  Rev.  Henry  G.  Kues  was  sent 
by  the  most  reverend  archbishop  to  be  pas- 
tor of  St.  Veronica  church. 

In  the  year  1903  the  church  was  en- 
larged, an  addition  of  fifty-five  feet  was  built 
to  the  old  church,  tower  was  raised  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  three  new  bells,  twenty  new 
painted  windows,  three  new  altars,  two  new 
school  rooms,  all  at  a cost  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  April  1,  1903,  this  new  addition 
was  started  and  November  1,  1903,  was 
dedicated  by  the  Most  Rev.  Coadjutor 
Archbishop  Henry  Moeller. 

st.  joiin's  church,  middletown. 

St.  John’s  Catholic  church,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  was  built  in  the  year  1872.  The  first 
important  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held 
in  Theodore  Ritter’s  harness  store,  No.  82 
Third  street,  on  the  28th  day  of  January, 
1872.  In  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  by 
the  German  Catholics  of  Middletown,  Ohio, 
to  build  a new  church  where  the  word  of 
God  would  be  preached  to  them  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  site  chosen  for  the 
new  church  and  school  was  the  lot  on 
Young  street,  a little  below  Third  street, 
on  which  the  present  church  and  school 
stand.  The  lot  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
John  Schafor  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  Most 
Rev.  John  B.  Purcell,  archbishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1872. 
Rev.  John  Mackey,  at  present  writing  the 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  preached  the  sermon  on  this  occasion. 
A large  concourse  of  people  from  Dayton, 
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Hamilton,  Miamisburg  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  present  at  this  celebration. 

Among  those  who  served  on  different 
committees  for  the  building  of  the  church, 
the  following  were  prominent:  Messrs. 

Theodore  Ritter,  John  Kaeser.  John  Ritter, 
Matthew  Hepting,  Frank  Luibl,  Peter  Gei- 
ber,  Nicolaus  Graff,  Philip  Lindauer,  Rob- 
ert Weishaar  and  John  Strieker.  Matthew 
Hepting  presided  over  the  first  meetings, 
with  Theodore  Ritter  as  secretary. 

The  new  congregation  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Franciscan  fathers  and  Father 
Leitner,  O.  F.  M.,  acted  as  first  pastor  of 
St.  John’s  church.  Fathers  Jerome,  Daniel, 
Carl  Schoeppner,  Stanislaus  and  Gabriel 
Lipps,  all  Franciscans,  attended  to  the  spir- 
itual wants  of  the  new  parish  and  also  to 
the  Catholic  congregation  at  Trenton,  Ohio. 

St.  John’s  church,  Middletown,  was  only 
a mission.  The  priest  did  not  live  there. 
His  home  was  in  Hamilton,  from  where  he 
came  at  stated  times  to  visit  his  parish.  A 
house  in  the  rear  of  the  church  lot.  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  parsonage  and 
school,  was  built  by  Father  Carl  Schoepp- 
ner, O.  F.  M..  a short  time  after  the  church 
was  finished. 

Father  Stanislaus,  O.  F.  M.,  first 
brought  the  sisters  of  St.  Francis  from  Old- 
enburg, Indiana,  to  take  charge  of  the  pa- 
rochial school  in  the  year  1880. 

Before  Father  Gabriel  Lipps  took  charge 
of  the  congregation,  several  Franciscan  fa- 
thers attended  to  the  place  during  the  short 
interval,  namely.  Fathers  Heitman,  Haver- 
tepe,  Kreke,  Angelus  and  Hoelscher.  In 
the  year  1882  Father  Gabriel  Lipps  took 
charge.  He  remained  as  pastor  for  ten 
years  and  did  a great  deal  to  build  up  the 
congregation.  He  enlarged  the  school,  add- 


ing two  large  school  rooms  and  a large  hall 
with  stage  for  entertainments.  He  also 
added  another  room  to  the  sacristy  which 
he  used  as  his  office  and  sleeping  room 
whenever  he  was  obliged  to  stay  over  night. 
He  was  .well  liked  by  all  and  many  regretted 
his  leaving  Middletown. 

With  him  the  charge  of  St.  John’s 
church  passed  from  the  Franciscan  fathers 
into  the  hands  of  the  secular  clergy  in  1892. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  William  H.  El- 
der appointed  Rev.  F.  H.  Bene  as  his  suc- 
cessor, who  then  became  the  first  resident 
pastor  of  St.  John’s  church.  His  rooms 
were  the  two  sacristies  in  the  rear  of  the 
church. 

The  question  of  a suitable  parsonage  at 
once  presented.  It  was  debated  pro  and 
“con”  for  a time  until,  after  mature  deliber- 
ation, the  congregation  decided  to  purchase 
the  adjoining  property,  which  was  the  large 
and  beautiful  estate  of  Edward  Jones,  for 
eleven  thousand  and  fifty  dollars.  A great 
venture  it  was,  to  load  down  a small  con- 
gregation, which  was  still  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars with  an  additional  burden  of  over  ele\en 
thousand  dollars.  The  keen  foresight  of 
Father  Bene  proved  correct  in  the  end.  To- 
day (1904)  the  congregation  is  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  friends  for  their  beau- 
tiful church  property  and  also  that  they  have 
paid  their  debts  in  full. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  Father  Bene  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  A.  M.  Gerdes,  who  had 
for  nine  years  been  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Augustine  M.  Quatman,  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  church,  East  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  With  patience  and  good  will 
lo  all,  he  tried  to  win  over  the  people  and 
to  wake  up  the  dormant  powers  of  the  con 
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gregation.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  shown 
in  the  facts  that  the  congregation  has  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  its  communicants, 
the  debts  that  so  heavily  weighed  on  the 
congregation  have  now  been  entirely  oblit- 
erated and  instead  there  is  now  a handsome 
fund  which  forms  a nucleus  for  a new 
school.  During  his  regime  ( 1897)  the  con- 
gregation celebrated  its  silver  jubilee  with 
great  pomp  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  William  H.  Elder,  prominent 
clergy  and  city  and  county  officials.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1902,  the  church  was  frescoed  and 
many  articles  were  bought  to  beautify  the 
church  and  make  it  as  much  as  circum- 
stances would  allow,  a fit  abode  for  the  liv- 


ing God.  The  beautiful  and  spacious  lawn 
surrounding  the  church  makes  this  church 
property  one  of  which  not  merely  members 
of  the  congregation  but  also  every  citizen 
of  Middletown  may  be  justly  proud. 

Some  facts:  First  baptism — Anna  Kel- 
ly, daughter  of  Cornelius  Kelly  and  Apo- 
lonis  Luibl,  born  February  4,  1874,  baptized 
April  26,  1874,  by  Father  Leitner,  O.  F.  M. 
First  marriage — Frank  Waller  and  Mary 
Kaeser,  married  February  26,  1878,  in 
church.  Father  Carl  Schoeppner,  O.  F.  M. 
First  funeral — Maxmillian  Pale,  age  forty- 
six  years,  husband  of  Elizabeth  Pale  (nee 
Gross),  buried  October  12,  1875. — Father 
Carl  ScnoErrxER.  O.  F.  M. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


Prior  to  1802  Butler  county  had  no  resi- 
dent physicians.  The  first  one  to  locate  in 
the  county  was  Dr.  Squire  Little,  a native 
of  New  Jersey,  who,  after  fitting  himself 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  emigrated  to 
the  Northwest  Territory  about  1800  and  lo- 
cated in  Cincinnati.  A year  or  two  later  he 
removed  to  Butler  county,  and  located  at 
Trenton,  then  called  Bloomfield,  where  he 
practiced  until  some  time  in  the  forties. 

About  the  same  time  a Dr.  Sloan  came 
to  Fairfield  township  and  boarded  with  the 
parents  of  Celedon  Symmes.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  he  practiced  here,  nor  is 
it  known  where  he  located  after  leaving  this 
section. 

The  first  physician  to  locate  at  Hamilton 
was  Dr.  Jacob  Lewis,  also  a native  of  New 
Jersey,  who  came  here  about  1802.  He 
never  practiced  much,  and  in  later  years  re- 
moved to  his  farm,  where  he  died  in  1851  of 
apoplexy. 


Another  early  Hamilton  physician  was 
Dr.  Lanier.  He  came  here  in  1805,  and  re_ 
mained  only  a short  time. 

The  first  regular  physician  to  practice  in 
Hamilton  for  a long  period  was  Dr.  Daniel 
Millikin.  He  visited  Hamilton  in  1804  and 
in  April,  1807,  he  and  his  two  brothers,  John 
and  Samuel,  left  their  home  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania,  and  departed  for 
Hamilton,  where  they  arrived  May  7,  1807. 
Here  Dr.  Millikin,  located  and  soon  acquired 
an  extensive  practice,  which  continued  for 
nearly  forty  years.  His  professional  career 
was  not  only  protracted,  but  it  was  exces- 
sively laborious  and  severe.  As  there  were 
but  few  physicians.  Dr.  Millikin  had  an  ex- 
tensive practice,  that  led  into  the  adjoining 
counties.  For  continuous  months  his  serv- 
ices were  so  much  in  demand  that  his  aver- 
age imperfect  rest  did  not  exceed  four  or 
five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Besides 
he  was  subjected  to  great  exposure,  being 
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obliged  to  travel  over  the  bad  roads  on 
horseback,  and  in  the  most  unpropitious 
weather.  Dr.  Millikin,  however,  was  of  a 
cheerful,  genial  temperament,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  hardships  and  discomforts  of  his 
professional  life  with  but  little  complaint, 
though  in  his  last  years  he  suffered  severely 
on  account  of  the  exposure  endured  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  practice.  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Millikin,  a brother  of  Dr.  Daniel  Millikin, 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Ham- 
ilton about  1817  and  devoted  himself  to  it 
for  many  years.  Afterward  he  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  in  Rossville. 

Dr.  Slayback  practiced  in  Hamilton  for 
several  years  prior  to  1818.  Dr.  Weily  came 
here  about  1819.  Dr.  Henry  Baker  and  Dr. 
Samuel  were  here  as  partners  in  1823. 
About  1822  or  1823  Dr.  John  C.  Dunlevy 
came  to  Hamilton  from  Lebanon,  Warren 
county.  He  was  a very  highly  educated 
physician  and  occupied  a leading  place  in 
the  profession.  He  practiced  at  Hamilton 
until  1834,  when  he  returned  to  Lebanon. 
Dr.  Alexander  Ramsey  and  Dr.  Green  lo- 
cated in  Hamilton  about  1819.  Dr.  L.  W. 
Smith  came  in  1824,  and  about  the  same 
time  Dr.  Jeremiah  Woolsey.  In  1826  Dr. 
Loammi  Rigdon,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a graduate  of  the  Transylvania  Medical 
College,  located  in  Hamilton,  and  became 
associated  in  the  practice  with  Dr.  Dunlevy. 
After  the  removal  of  Dr.  Dunlevy  to  Leba- 
non, Dr.  Rigdon  took  into  partnership  Dr. 
Cyrus  Falconer. 

Dr.  Joab  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  a gradu- 
ate of  Jefferson  Medical  College,'  arrived  in 
Hamilton  in  1831  and  for  two  years  was  the 
partner  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Millikin,  of  Rossville, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Mississippi.  Just 
before  the  advent  of  Dr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Rich- 


mond Brownell,  who  had  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  R.  B.  Millikin  at  the  same  time  as 
Dr.  Cyrus  Falconer,  removed  to  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

Dr.  Jacob  Hittell  came  to  Butler  county 
in  1839,  and  after  spending  three  years  in 
Trenton  and  Rossville,  removed  to  Hamil- 
ton, where  he  practiced  with  great  success 
until  1865,  when  he  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion and  moved  back  to  his  old  home  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  William  Kelley,  who  had  studied 
with  Dr.  R.  B.  Millikin,  practiced  several 
years,  probably  from  1834  to  1836,  and  then 
removed  to  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Loyal  Fairman  was  a physician  in 
Trenton  about  1828,  remaining  there  seven 
or  eight  years. 

Dr.  Luther  Jewett,  a native  of  New  Eng- 
land, came  to  Trenton  in  1834,  and  formed 
a partnership  with  Dr.  Littell.  Later  he  en- 
gaged in  business  on  his  own  account.  Dr. 
Schoenfield  and  Dr.  James  Graft  are  at 
president  the  resident  physicians  of  Tren- 
ton. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Williamson  was  located  in 
Basin  street,  Hamilton,  in  1846.  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Ciolina,  “formerly  private  physician 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,”  practiced  in 
Rossville  in  1846.  Dr.  S.  Braden,  in  Ross- 
ville, in  1846  and  Dr.  McFarland  in 
1839.  Dr.  Riddell  located  in  Rossville  in 
1838.  Dr.  Andrew  Campbell  came  to  Ham- 
ilton in  1848,  but  lived  only  a few  years. 
His  office  was  located  in  the  Hamilton 
House.  Drs.  Baldridge  and  Goodall  were 
practicing  in  Rossville  in  1848. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Scobey  located  in  West  Ham- 
ilton, then  known  as  Rossville,  in  1842  and 
followed  his  profession  until  1884,  when 
he  retired.  Drs.  William  Huber,  Cyrus  Fal- 
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coner  and  Hanbury  Smith  were  old-time 
practitioners  in  Hamilton.  Dr.  Alexander 
B.  Luse  located  here  in  1854.  His  office 
was  on  South  Second  street,  opposite  the 
present  site  of  the  Central  high  school  build- 
ing. Dr.  Luse  remained  in  Hamilton  only 
about  three  years,  when  he  removed  to  near 
Mt.  Healthy,  in  Hamilton  county,  where  he 
gained  an  extensive  practice.  He  died  in 
1892. 

Dr.  Henry  Mallory  came  to  Hamilton 
in  1849,  during  the  choleya  epidemic,  and 
practiced  continuously  and  successfully  until 
a few  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred December  21,  1904.  Dr.  Mallory, 
just  prior  to  his  death,  bore  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  medical  practitioner  in 
Hamilton. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Hamilton  in  1866:  W.  W. 
Caldwell,  Henry  Mallory,  George  Dick,  Cy- 
rus Falconer,  J.  W.  Gale,  William  Huber, 
Henry  Krone,  Jacob  Hittle,  Christian  Fors- 
ter, J.  B.  McDill,  F.  W.  Major,  J.  S.  Mc- 
Neeley,  J.  M.  Dudley,  C.  Markt,  S.  H.  Pot- 
ter, J.  M.  Parks,  Max  Schaller,  W.  H.  Sco- 
bey,  Alanson  Smith,  George  Wyman  and 
S.  B.  Wolf.  During  the  interim  between 
1866  and  1880  the  following  physicians  be- 
gan practicing  in  Hamilton:  Lee  Corbin, 

H.  Beauchamp,  John  R.  Brown,  John  Cass, 
A.  N.  Ellis,  C.  H'.  Von  Klein,  J.  Trepold 
and  J.  F.  Strieker. 

Dr.  Daniel  Millikin  is  one  of  Hamilton’s 
oldest  and  most  popular  physicians.  He 
studied  under  the  tutorship  of  the  late  Dr. 
Cyrus  Falconer,  and  in  1875  graduated  from 
the  Miami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati, 
and  at  once  commenced  the  practice  in  Ham- 
ilton. His  professional  record  is  full  of 
hard- won  victories  and  rich  in  their  attend- 
ant rewards. 

14 


Dr.  George  C.  Skinner  read  medicine 
under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  H.  Beauchamp  and 
later  under  Dr.  Daniel  Millikin,  and  after 
graduating  from  the  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege began  his  professional  career  in  Hamil- 
ton. He  is  located  at  Third  and  Buckeye 
streets  and  enjoys  an  extensive  practice. 

Dr.  Herbert  Twitchell  came  to  Butler 
county  in  1878,  and  located  at  Darrtown, 
where  he  remained  until  1885,  when,  after 
taking  a special  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Miami  Medical  College,  he  removed  to 
Hamilton,  where  he  has  won  a deserved 
place  among  the  leading  practitioners  of 
the  city. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Huston  located  in  Hamilton 
in  1887  and  enjoys  a successful  practice. 
Before  coming  here  he  was  a druggist  and 
practicing  physician  at  Pulaski,  Ohio. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Schell  is  one  of  Hamilton’s 
oldest  physicians,  having  been  a practitioner 
here  since  1869.  He  is  a graduate  of  the 
Western  Homeopathic  College,  of  Cleve- 
and,  and  has  an  excellent  practice. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick  practiced  medicine 
here  from  1867  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  1901.  He  was  a graduate  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  and 
a member  of  many  medical  societies.  He 
was  a skilled  surgeon,  and  an  enlightened 
and  public-spirited  citizen. 

Dr.  James  H.  Roll  graduated  from  the 
Ohio  Medical  College  in  1872.  He  located 
in  Hamilton  in  1887  and  has  acquired  a 
wide  and  lucrative  practice. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Fitton  is  one  of  the  popu- 
lar physicians  of  Hamilton,  having  com- 
menced practicing  in  1888.  He  is  a special- 
ist in  surgery  and  enjoys  an  excellent  prac- 
tice. 

Dr.  O.  P.  McHenry  is  a graduate  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  and 
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came  to  Butler  county  in  1886.  He  located 
at  Somerville,  where  he  practiced  until  1893, 
when  he  removed  to  Hamilton.  He  has  had 
a very  successful  career  since  coming  here, 
and  is  one  of  the  representative  physicians 
of  the  city. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Barden  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  physicians  locating  at  Hamilton 
in  recent  years.  He  is  a graduate  of  'the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  of  the  class  of  1890, 
and  has  had  a wide  and  valuable  practice 
from  the  beginning. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Cherry  holmes  is  a graduate 
of  the  Bellevue  Medical  College  of  New 
York.  In  1889  he  began  studying  and  as- 
sisting at  the  Ophthalmic  clinics  of  Dr.  F.  B. 
Loring  and  Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,  two  of 
the  most  eminent  oculists  in  America.  After 
two  years  he  went  to  Europe  and  became  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Hirschberg  at  Berlin ; sub- 
sequently he  was  in  the  Royal  London  and 
the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospi- 
tals, two  of  the  greatest  institutions  in  the 
old  world.  In  1892  he  returned  to  America, 
and  located  at  Hamilton,  where  he  has  ac- 
quired a large  and  lucrative  special  practice. 

Others  enjoying  a successful  career  in 
the  medical  profession  at  Hamilton  are  Dr. 
Mark  Millikin,  Dr.  T.  D.  Sharkey,  Dr.  Wm. 
C.  Huston,  Dr.  E.  C.  Sill,  Dr.  M.  M.  Jacobs. 
Dr.  W.  Z.  Kumler,  Dr.  J.  D.  Marshall,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Overpeck,  Dr.  Walter  Brown,  Dr.  J. 
O.  Scheel,  Dr.  John  Francis,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Carter,  Dr.  O.  W.  Mayer,  Dr.  F.  G.  Horn- 
ung.  Dr.  A.  L.  Smeadley,  Dr.  A.  H.  Nes- 
bitt. Dr.  C.  C.  Wasson,  Dr.  J.  A.  Burnett, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Scott,  Dr.  C.  Markt,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Graft,  Dr.  J.  E.  Torrence,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Hodges,  Dr.  G.  A.  Hermann,  Dr.  Edith 
Beauchamp,  Dr.  S.  L.  Beeler,  Dr.  L C 
Bell,  Dr.  J.  M.  Clark,  Dr.  Edward  Cook’ 


Dr.  Mary  A.  Conner  (osteopath).  Dr. 
George  Cummins,  Dr.  Prudence  Fenneman, 
Dr.  Linis  H.  French,  Dr.  Leon  Iutzi,  Dr. 
Henry  Krone,  Jr.,  Dr.  W111.  C.  Miller,  Dr. 
August  Schumacher,  Dr.  C.  R.  Shaffer,  Dr. 
Georgetta  Williams  and  Dr.  M.  P.  Man- 
ning. 

Dr.  Littell  came  to  Butler  county  in 
1808,  and  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Venice  where  he  practiced  with  his  son  as 
partner.  The  Littells  were  considered  able 
physicians.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
Littell  the  son  married  a Miss  Cone,  of  near 
Venice,  and  removed  to  Miamitown,  where 
he  embarked  in  agriculture. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Clark  came  to  Venice 
from  New  York,  in  1814.  He  laid  out  the 
town  of  Venice,  calling  it  at  that  time  Venus. 
He  continued  to  practice  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1826. 

Another  physician,  a contemporary  of 
Dr.  Clark,  was  Dr.  John  Wood,  who  emi- 
grated from  New  York  in  1816.  He  was 
very  popular,  and  had  a flourishing  practice. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a firm  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  large  doses  of  calomel  and  the  lan- 
cet. He  abstracted  blood  with  a lavish  hand, 
and  made  it  his  practice  to  bleed  his  acute 
cases  daily.  He  removed  to  Illinois  in  1828. 

His  successor  was  Dr.  Blackleach,  a na- 
tive of  Warren  county.  He  practiced  at 
Venice  until  1839,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Prather,  who  had  a turbulent  career 
with  competing  doctors.  He  sold  out  to  Dr. 
R.  P.  Lamb  in  1853,  and  removed  to  Indi- 
ana. Dr.  Lamb  practiced  there  until  his 
death  in  1847. 

During  the  early  ’forties  Drs.  Bam  ford, 
Cogley  and  Haines  practiced  at  Venice.  In 
1847  E)r.  Scott  located  there.  In  1851  he 
removed  to  Paddy’s  Run,  where  he  practiced 
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with  great  success  for  several  years,  and 
then  retired  to  his  farm  near  Venice. 

In  1854  Dr.  Waterhouse  located  at  Ven- 
ice. Soon  afterward  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  theology,  and  some  time  later 
entered  the  Cincinnati  Conference  as  a 
Methodist  preacher. 

In  1858  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
located  at  Venice,  and  remained  there  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  en- 
tered the  service  as  a surgeon.  After  the 
war  he  practiced  for  a few  years  at  Prince- 
ton, in  Liberty  township,  and  later  was  lo- 
cated at  West  Chester,  in  Union  township. 

Dr.  Phelps  came  to  Venice  in  1864.  He 
was  brilliant,  but  had  a weakness  for  drink. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1866. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war  Dr.  Morris  located  in  Venice.  He  had 
been  an  army  surgeon,  and  in  his  practice 
he  performed  many  hazardous  operations. 
He  built  up  a large  practice,  and  sold  out 
in  1871  to  Dr.  Joseph  Iutzi.  The  latter  re- 
mained at  Venice  until  1878,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Richmond.  Indiana,  where  he 
achieved  great  success  and  enjoyed  a lucra- 
tive practice  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1902. 

Dr.  S.  K.  Hamer  also  located  at  Venice 
in  1871.  He  had  had  experience  as  an  army 
surgeon,  and  enjoyed  a large  practice  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paddy’s  Run.  In  the 
spring  of  1880  he  removed  to  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. where  he  entered  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness. 

About  1882  Dr.  C.  E.  Hoover  and  Dr. 
M.  O.  Butterfield  located  at  Venice,  where 
they  practiced  successfully  for  several  years. 
Dr.  Hoover  died  there  some  time  in  April, 
1893,  and  Dr.  Butterfield  died  in  May. 
1904. 


Dr.  Ora  J.  Smith,  who  located  there 
about  1896,  enjoys  a lucrative  practice. 

The  first  physician  to  locate  at  Jackson-  - 
burg  was  Dr.  Ellis.  He  left  in  1820  and 
located  in  Indiana,  where  in  after  years  he 
was  elected  auditor  of  state. 

His  successor  was  Dr.  Otho  Evans,  who 
remained  at  Jacksonburg  from  1821  to  1827. 
At  that  time  Middletown  had  two  physi- 
cians, Hamilton  three  or  four,  Trenton  one, 
Oxford  one,  Camden  one,  Eaton-  two,  Ger- 
mantown one  and  Franklin  two.  During 
the  six  years  that  Dr.  Evans  was  here  the 
Miami  and  Erie  canal  was  commenced,  and 
Ohio  inaugurated  the  free-school  system. 
Roads  were  very  bad  and  there  were  but  few 
bridges  in  Butler  county.  The  following 
were  students  of  Dr.  Evans:  Lewis  Evans, 
Johnson  I.  Phares,  John  C.  Fall.  John  P. 
Haggott  and  Pliny  M.  Crume.  Dr.  Otto 
Evans  in  1827  removed  to  Franklin  in  War- 
ren county,  where  he  practiced  until  1839 
and  then  removed  to  Hamilton  and  entered 
upon  a large  practice.  He  died  about  1848. 

Dr.  Lewis  Evans  located  at  Middletown, 
and  then  removed  to  Wayne  county,  Indi- 
ana. In  1849  he  'vent  to  California,  where 
he  died  about  1878. 

Dr.  Pliny  M.  Crume  located  at  Astoria, 
in  Madison  township,  whence  he  went  to 
Eaton,  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1869.  Dr. 
Crume  was  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery for  several  years.  Dr.  John  P.  Hag- 
gott was  located  at  West,  Chester,  from 
1828  to  1830,  and  later  removed  to  Frank- 
lin, and  formed  a partnership  with  his  pre- 
ceptor, which  continued  for  twelve  years. 
Later  he  removed  to  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  ed- 
ited a newspaper  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1861,  when  he  was  appointed 
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surgeon  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteers.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  stricken  with  camp 
diarrhoea,  and  was  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  died,  April  30,  1862. 

John  C.  Fall  located  at  Lewisburg. 
Preble  county,  where  he  practiced  success- 
fully for  a quarter  of  a century.  He  died' 
in  1876,  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  In  1834  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Miller  located  at  Jacksonburg,  where 
he  remained  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to 
Minnesota  and  died  in  1876.  In  1837  Dr. 
Lurton  Dunham  located  here,  but  later  re- 
moved to  Camden,  where  he  amassed  a for- 
tune by  his  successful  practice.  Dr.  Smiley 
came  in  1845,  and  bought  a farm  in  section 
20,  Wayne  township.  He  combined  both 
professions,  and  in  after  years  removed  to 
Piqua,  Ohio.  Dr.  Ayers  located  on  Greg- 
ory’s creek,  where  he  died  some  time  in  the 
seventies.  In  1848  Dr.  Lowder  came  to 
Jacksonburg,  but  died  of  cholera  the  next 
year.  The  same  year  Dr.  Hibbard  died  at 
Seven-Mile  of  cholera.  In  1850  Dr.  John 
Corson  opened  an  office  here,  remaining  un- 
til 1863,  when  he  removed  to  Middletown. 

April,  1862,  W.  A.  McCully  became  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Corson,  but  after  a few 
months  was  appointed  a surgeon  of  a col- 
ored regiment.  After  the  war  closed  he  lo- 
cated for  a time  at  Trenton.  April  1,  1862, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Owsley  succeeded  to  the  practice 
of  Dr.  John  Corson,  and  he  has  had  a suc- 
cessful career  there  ever  since.  Dr.  Owsley 
is  an  able  physician,  and  enjoys  a most  ex- 
tensive practice. 

Dr.  Carlton  Waldo  was  the  pioneer  phy- 
sician of  Middletown.  He  located  there 
’ soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  practiced 
there  until  shortly  before  iiis  death  in  1831. 
Dr.  Andrew  Campbell  located  at  Middle- 


town in  1831.  He  was  born  at  Franklin, 
and  was  a student  of  Dr.  Otho  Evans,  of 
that  place.  Dr.  Campbell  was  a successful 
physician,  and  had  a most  lucrative  practice, 
which  he  retained  until  his  removal  to  Ham- 
ilton in  the  fall  of  1848.  He  was  the  father 
of  James  E.  Campbell,  recently  governor  of 
Ohio.  Soon  after  locating  in  Hamilton,  Dr. 
Campbell  suffered  a loss  of  his  health,  and 
died  September  5,  1851.  Dr.  Peter  Van 
Derveer  located  at  Middletown  in  1819. 
He  was  a native  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
an  allopath,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  continued  his  practice  at  Middle- 
town  until  his  death  in  1861. 

Physicians  who  have  practiced  at  Middle- 
town  in  recent  years  are : Dr.  John  Corson, 
Dr.  T.  A.  Dickey,  Dr.  John  T.  Sutphin,  Dr. 
D.  P.  Bundy,  Dr.  Thomas  Reed,  Dr.  S.  R. 
Evans,  Dr.  George  Lummis,  Dr.  George 
Evans,  Dr.  Bryan  Sharkey,  Dr.  S.  L.  Stew- 
art and  Dr.  A.  Wannewich. 

One  of  the  earliest  physicians  at  Monroe, 
in  Lemon  township,  was  Dr.  Joshua  Stev- 
ens. He  located  there  in  1820  and  re- 
mained until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Leb- 
anon. 

Dr.  James  Macready  came  to  Butler 
county  in  1859  and  for  a short  time  practiced 
at  Bethany.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  he  entered  the  army  as  assistant  sur- 
geon. In  February,  1864,  he  located  at 
Monroe,  where  he  has  now  an  extensive 
practice.  His  son,  Dr.  John  L.  Macready, 
a graduate  of  Miami  University,  is  practic- 
ing in  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  first  physicians  in  Oxford 
township  to  practice  for  a considerable  pe- 
riod was  Dr.  James  R.  Hughes.  He  located 
there  about  1818  and  practiced  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  died  August  8, 
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1839.  The  next  in  order  was  Dr.  James  M. 
Corey,  who  lived  at  Oxford  and  practiced 
his  profession  while  educating  his  children 
at  Miami  University. 

Then  came,  for  a short  time.  Dr.  Pliny 
M.  Crume,  Dr.  Joel  Fithian  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Shiel.  Between  1840  and  1850  the 
following  were  located  there : Dr.  Thomas 
Boude,  Dr.  Waters,  Dr.  Joseph  Waterman. 
Dr.  Benj.  M.  Corey,  Dr.  A.  McDill,  %Dr. 
James  Garver,  Dr.  Alex  Porter,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Goorich  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Morrison.  From 
1850  to  i860  there  appeared  Dr.  R.  C. 
Huston,  Dr.  Henry  Saunders,  Dr.  H.  Bod- 
man,  Dr.  E.  L.  Hill,  Dr.  A.  Barnett.  Dr.  R. 
Brooks,  and  Dr.  John  Parks.  In  the  decade 
from  i860  to  1870.  Drs.  Hugh  Gilchrist 
and  Judah  Hinkley,  Dr.  Dan  Trimbley,  Dr. 
John  Garver,  Dr.  George  Munns,  Dr.  Pink- 
erton and  Dr.  Smith.  After  1870  Dr.  James 
M.  Saunders,  Dr.  James  B.  Porter.  Dr. 
Bradley  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Hinkley  practiced 
there  for  several  years.  Those  now  practic- 
ing at  Oxford  are  Dr.  W.  S.  Alexander. 
Dr.  Z.  B.  Campbell,  Dr.  J.  A.  Culler.  Dr. 
D.  D.  De  Neen.  Dr.  S.  B.  Goode.  Dr.  H. 
M.  Moore,  Dr.  C.  O.  Munns,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Smith  and  Dr.  David  D.  Borger. 

At  College  Corner,  Dr.  W.  H.  Scobev. 
late  of  Hamilton,  was  located  as  early  as 
1836.  In  1841  Dr.  Huston  first  went  there 
and  in  1842  he  took  as  an  associate  Dr.  R. 
D.  Herron,  who  later  removed  to  Millville. 
In  1851  Dr.  A.  D.  Hawley  located  at  Col- 
lege Corner.  In  later  years  his  son  became 
associated  with  him,  and  he-  now  continues 
the  business  with  great  success.  Dr.  R.  O. 
Campbell  located  at  College  Comer  about 
1897,  and  has  gained  an  extensive  practice. 

The  first  physicians  practicing  in  Reily 
township  came  from  Hamilton,  Dr.  Daniel 


Millikin  and  Dr.  Greenlief  being  among  the 
number.  Dr.  Andrew  King,  from  Ireland, 
was  the  first  practicing  physician  to  locate  in 
the  township.  His  residence  was  near  In- 
dian creek  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, on  a farm  now  owned  by  his  son, 
Samuel  King.  Dr.  Corey,  of  Millville, 
practiced  in  the  township  as  far  back  as 
1820  to  1830.  In  1840  Dr.  Kerr  resided 
in  the  town  of  Reily.  Dr.  Gilchrist  suc- 
ceeded him  and  practiced  for  about  fifteen 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where 
he  died.  Dr.  Hamer  came  next,  and  after 
a few  years  removed  to  Paddy’s  Run.  Later 
he  located  at  Venice,  whence  he  went  to 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  engaged  in  the  real- 
estate  business. 

In  1866  Dr.  James  N.  Robinson  came 
to  Reily,  where  he  practiced  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1882.  For  several  years 
Dr.  J.  W.  Bell,  of  Morgan  township,  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Robinson.  I11  1880  Dr. 
Bell  removed  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
and  Dr.  Dill  succeeded  him  as  the  partner  of 
Dr.  Robinson.  Dr.  David  D.  Borger  prac- 
ticed in  Reily  from  1876  to  1896,  when  he 
removed  to  Carroll  county,  Indiana,  from 
whence  he  came  to  Reily  twenty  years  be- 
fore. Recently  Dr.  Borger  returned  to  But- 
ler county,  and  resides  on  his  farm  near  Ox- 
ford. Dr.  John  M.  Trembly  practiced  at 
Reily  for  a short  time  before  the  Civil  war, 
but  soon  retired  to  his  farm,  located  two 
miles  east  of  the  village,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  in  1903.  In  1886  Dr.  Harry 
H.  Smith  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Dill,  and  had  a most  successful  career  until 
his  removal  to  Oxford  in  1904,  where  he  en- 
joys a lucrative  practice.  His  nephew.  Dr. 
Walter  J.  Smith,  succeeded  him,  and  is 
meeting  with  marked  success  in  his  profes- 
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sion.  Dr.  D.  D.  De  Neen,  now  of  Oxford, 
also  practiced  there  for  a short  time  in  1897. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  physicians 
that  practiced  in  Morgan  township.  It  is 
probable  that  physicians  from  Venice,  Mill- 
ville and  other  points  were  called  on  to  give 
attention  to  the  sick  during  the  earlier 
years.  One  of  the  first  physicians  to  locate 
in  Morgan  township  was  Dr.  Benjamin 
Morris.  He  resided  near  Okeana  as  early 
as  1847,  and  practiced  there  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Dr.  Eli 
Parkhurst,  who  removed  to  Cumminsville 
about  1876,  where  he  died  in  i88t.  Dr. 
Armstrong  practiced  there  in  the  early  eigh- 
ties, and  a little  later  Dr.  Newton,  from  Mt. 
Carmel,  Indiana,  located  there.  About  1885 
Dr.  Scott  practiced  there  for  a short  time. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Smith. 
About  1892  Dr.  Frank  J.  George  located 
there,  and  has  won  an  extensive  practice. 
Dr.  Bertinshaw,  of  Drewersburg,  Indiana, 
has  also  practiced  in  that  neighborhood  for 
many  years. 

At  Scipio,  Dr.  A.  B.  James  was  for 
many  years  a practicing  physician.  He  re- 
sided on  the  Indiana  side,  but  had  an  exten- 
sive practice  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Chitwood  and  Dr. 
Boyd  resided  there  in  the  forties.  In  1838 
Dr.  Carnahan,  a steam  doctor,  resided  there. 

One  of  the  first  physicians  to  locate  at 
Shandon  was  Dr.  Thomas.  Later  Dr.  Scott 
practiced  there  for  several  years.  About 
1896  Dr.  Hull  located  there,  and  has  ac- 
quired an  extensive  practice. 

At  Millville  Dr.  James  Corey  located  as 
a resident  physician  as  early  as  1825.  Dr. 
Lot  Cooper  went  there  in  1828,  Dr.  Kings- 
lee  a little  later,  and  Dr.  Arbuckle  in  1840 
and  remained  for  many  years.  Dr.  Herron 
succeeded  Arbuckle  and  later  on  Dr.  Bat- 


tenburg  located  there  for  a short  time.  I11 
the  seventies  Dr.  W.  B.  Hair  and  Dr.  A. 
Hancock  located  there.  Dr.  Hair  removed 
to  Cincinnati  some  years  later.  Dr.  Hancock 
continued  his  practice  until  his  death.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  his  son,  Dr.  W. 
D.  Hancock,  became  associated  with  him 
and  he  is  now  the  oldest  resident  physician 
in  Ross  township.  Dr.  Dodd  practiced  at 
Millville  about  1882.  Abot;t  1896  Dr.  Long 
located  there  and  remained  for  several  years. 
Dr.  Corcoran  is  at  present  practicing  there. 

Dr.  Silas  Roll  was  among  the  first  physi- 
cians to  practice  in  Hanover  township. 
More  than  sixty  years  ago  he  located  near 
the  present  site  of  McGonigles  Station. 
He  was  a contemporary  of  Dr.  A.  Hancock 
of  Millville  and  both  enjoyed  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice  throughout  their  pro- 
fessional career.  Dr.  James  Roll,  a nephew 
of  Dr.  Silas  Roll,  practiced  in  Hanover 
township  for  several  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war,  but  he  is  now  located  at 
Hamilton.  The  early  physicians  practicing 
in  Fairfield  township  were  usually  residents 
of  Hamilton,  though  there  have  been  resi- 
dent physicians  at  Jones’  and  Symmes’  Cor- 
ner for  many  years.  At  the  former  place 
Dr.  R.  C.  S.  Reed  has  practiced  for  nearly 
half  a century.  Dr.  Will  Reed  is  also  lo- 
cated there  and  has  an  extensive  field  of 
practice. 

At  Svmmes’  Corner  Dr.  Elbert  Arm- 
strong located  in  1876  and  practiced  for 
several  years.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr. 
Haggott  were  among  the  practitioners  at 
West  Chester  three-quarters  of  a century 
ago.  In  later  years  Dr.  A.  S.  Stevens.  Dr. 
John  Reed  and  Dr.  Bishop  were  located 
there. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hippart  was  the  first  physi- 
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cian  to  locate  at  Seven-Mile.  He  went  there 
in  1848  and  died  of  cholera  in  1849. 

Succeeding  Hippart  were  Drs.  Halder- 
man  and  Berchard,  Dr.  John  Irwin,  Dr.  D. 
H.  Kumler,  Dr.  N.  E.  Broombaugh,  Dr. 
Haynes,  Dr.  William  Davis  and  Dr.  Prior. 
Dr.  Wesco  has  practiced  there  for  several 
years  and  enjoys  a splendid  patronage. 

The  first  physicians  to  locate  at  Collins- 
ville were  Dr.  Robinson.  Dr.  Kline  and  Dr. 
Smiley,  none  of  whom  remained  for  any 
considerable  time.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wooley  was 
the  most  prominent  of  the  early  physicians. 
He  removed  there  from  Svmmes’  Comer 
and  was  a wagonmaker  by  trade.  In  after 
years  he  removed  to  Paris.  Illinois.  While 
residing  at  Collinsville  a son,  now  the  Rev. 
John  G.  Wooley,  was  born,  who  was  the 
Prohibition  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1900.  Dr.  Yeaman  was 
the  first  physician  to  locate  at  Darrtown. 
He  went  there  in  1825  from  Hamilton, 
but  after  two  or  three  years  he  removed  to 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  Dr.  Wilson,  from 
New  England,  was  here  in  1833  and  re- 
mained five  years,  removing  to  Rushville. 
Indiana.  Dr.  Cruikshank,  from  near  Chev- 
iot, Ohio,  located  at  Darrtown  in  1832,  re- 
mained about  eight  years  and  sold  out  to 
Dr.  Mack,  who  practiced  there  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  Dr.  C.  R.  Shafer,  now 
of  Hamilton,  was  there  until  a year  or  two 
ago.  The  present  resident  physician  is  Dr. 
A.  B.  Wilkie. 

Dr.  Brown  was  the  first  physician  to 
practice  in  the  locality  of  Somerville.  As 
early  as  1825  Dr.  Williams  located  at  Som- 
erville. He  remained  for  eight  years.  Dr. 
Waugh  located  there  in  1828  and  remained 
for  three  years.  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Men- 
denhall came  later.  In  1840  Dr.  Easton 


came  from  Cincinnati.  Other  physicians 
there  after  the  war  were  Dr.  Creighton,  Dr. 
Simpson,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr. 
Cook.  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  Hair  were 
also  early  physicians.  Dr.  O.  P.  McHenry, 
of  Hamilton,  practiced  here  before  1894. 
Since  that  time  his  brother.  Dr.  J.  L.  Mc- 
Henry, has  been  here. 

BUTLER  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  medical  society  in  Butler 
county  was  organized  at  Hamilton  January 
1,  1836.  Dr.  Daniel  Millikin  was  elected 
president,  Dr.  J.  Fithian,  vice-president,  and 
Dr.  G.  W.  Riddell,  secretary. 

December  26,  1848,  the  society  reor- 
ganized at  the  office  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Falconer. 
It  was  called  the  Hamilton  Medical  Society, 
and  officers  were  chosen.  On  February  1 7. 
1849,  the  next  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation was  adopted  as  the  code  of  the  so- 
ciety, together  with  a fee-bill  reported  by 
Dr.  C.  Falconer  and  Dr.  S.  Millikin.  Presi- 
dent Dr.  L.  Rigdon  read  an  address  on 
the  “Races  of  Men  and  Their  Geographical 
Distribution.” 

On  October  3.  1849,  the  Society  decided 
to  hold  quarterly  meetings.  At  the  yearly 
meeting  in  January,  1850,  the  following  of- 
ficers were  selected : President,  Dr.  L. 

Rigdon;  secretary,  William  Huber,  and 
vice-president,  Dr.  George  Wyman. 

On  April  3CV  Drs.  Falconer  and  Milli- 
kin were  selected  delegates  to  the  National 
Medical  Association.  January  1.  1851.  Dr. 
Rigdon  was  re-elected  president,  and  Dr. 
Scobey  was  made  vice-president.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  Drs.  Huber,  Wyman 
and  Millikin  were  appointed  a committee  to 
draft  a petition  to  the  legislature,  praying 
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for  the  erection  of  two  additional  lunatic 
asylums,  one  to  be  located  at  Hamilton. 
Drs.  Scobev,  Huber  and  Rigdon  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  report  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dams  of  the  Miami  river  on  the 
health  of  Hamilton  and  Rossville. 

In  July,  1853,  the  society  adopted  a 
constitution,  and  ordered  it  to  be  printed. 
The  name  of  the  Butler  County  Medical  So- 
ciety was  adopted. 

In  1865  Dr.  Loammi  Rigdon.  president 
of  the  association  since  1848,  died.  The 
society  adopted  a suitable  memorial,  and 
elected  Dr.  J.  A.  Coons  president.  In  1867 
Dr.  Falconer  was  made  president  to  succeed 
Dr.  Coons. 

In  July.  1867,  the  society  accepted  an 
invitation  to  meet  with  the  Union  Medical 
Society  at  Oxford  in  October.  This  asso- 
ciation consisted  of  the  societies  of  Preble 
county.  Ohio,  and  Fayette  and  Union 
counties,  Indiana.  This  meeting  was  held 
and  proved  to  be  of  such  interest  and  ad- 
vantage that  district  meetings  of  the  charac- 
ter have  been  continued  ever  since. 

In  1868  the  Butler  County  Society  with- 
drew from  the  Ohio  Medical  Society  on  ac- 
count “of  gross  incivility  shown”  and  “in 
defiance  of  its  own  rules  and  all  courtesy." 
Later  the  state  society  made  proper  amends 
and  the  former  amicable  relations  were  re- 
stored. 

In  1876  the  meetings  were  changed 
from  quarterly  to  monthly,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  the  meetings  were  held  reg- 
ularly and  the  prosperity  of  the  society  var- 
ied with  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested by  its  members. 

On  November  7,  1894,  the  laws  of  the 
society  were  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
holding  the  regular  meetings  on  the  first 


Wednesday  evening  of  each  month  at 
eight-thirty  o’clock.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  soon  found  to  be  inconven- 
ient to  many  of  the  members,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1896,  the  society  returned  to  the  old 
custom  of  holding  its  meetings  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  1898  the  meet- 
ings were  changed  from  monthly  to  quar- 
terly. 

In  1902  the  society  was  reorganized  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  National 
and  State  Societies,  and  the  by-laws  were 
amended  so  that  any  physician  residing  in 
Butler  county  who  is  legally  qualified  and 
registered  as  such,  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  But- 
ler County  Medical  Society : Hamilton — F. 
M.  Barden,  S.  L.  Beeler,  Walter  Brown, 
Edward  Cook,  George  M.  Cummins,  F.  M. 
Fitton,  John  Francis,  L.  H.  French,  John 

A.  Graft.  G.  A.  Hermann,  C.  W.  Hodges, 
F.  G.  Hornung.  C.  N.  Huston,  W.  C.  Hus- 
ton, Leon  Iutzi.  M.  M.  Jacobs,  Henry 
Krone,  Jr.,  Otto  Mayer,  Wm.  C.  Miller. 
Mark  Millikin,  Dan  Millikin,  J.  H.  Roll, 
J.  C.  Scheel,  August  Schumacher,  C.  A. 
Shaefer,  Thomas  D.  Sharkey,  E.  C.  Sill, 
George  C.  Skinner,  A.  L.  Smedley,  J.  E. 
Torrence,  J.  F.  Trump,  H.  H.  Twitchell, 
C.  C.  Wasson.  Georgetta  Williams.  Mary 
Manning  and  Louis  Frechtling.  Homeo- 
pathic— Prudence  Fennemann,  Jas.  W. 
Overpeck,  S.  H.  Schell,  W.  Z.  Kumler,  J. 
M.  Clark  and  J.  D.  Marshall.  Eclectic — 
O.  P.  McHenry,  John  A.  Burnett,  L.  C. 
Bell,  C.  Markt  and  A.  H.  Nesbitt.  Middle- 
town — T.  A.  Dickey.  George  Lummis,  D. 

B.  Bundy,  C.  M.  Corson,  Bryan  Sharkey, 
S.  L.  Krauss,  W.  T.  Sipe  and  A.  J.  Dell. 
Oxford — Hugh  M.  Moore,  H.  H.  Smith, 
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D.  D.  De  Neen  and  W.  S.  Alexander.  Mill- 
ville— W.  D.  Hancock  and  E.  M.  Cox. 
Darrtown — Andrew  B.  Wilkie.  Bethany — 
Otto  Walter.  Jacksonburg — J.  B.  Owsley. 
Monroe  — James  Macreadv.  Okeana  — 


Frank  J.  George.  Shandon — Cary  F.  Hull. 
Ross — Ora  J.  Smith.  Collinsville — R.  E. 
Burdsall.  Reily — Walter  J.  Smith.  Tren- 
ton — Henry  Schoenfeld  and  James  G. 
Grafft. 


THE  COUNTY  FAIR. 


The  Butler  county  fair  is  an  institution 
of  the  people.  It  was  founded  by  the  peo- 
ple and  has  ever  been  fostered  by  them. 
With  it  have  been  connected  many  of  the 
most  prominent  men  the  county  ever  knew. 
Men  who  had  the  interest  of  the  county  at 
heart.  Men  who  sought  no  financial  ag- 
grandizement but  were  impelled  only  by  a 
desire  to  further  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  county,  and  by  a 
spirit  of  friendly  competition  to  bring  the 
people  together,  year  by  year,  in  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  to  thereby  stimulate  the 
county’s  development  and  posterity.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible,  from  all  the  sources 
available  for  information,  the  history  of 
the  fair  has  been  carefully  compiled  and  its 
progress  from  an  humble  beginning  to  its 
present  high  standard  is  a story  of  much 
interest  and  instructiveness. 

While  the  distinction  of  having  the 
pioneer  fair  of  Ohio  does  not  belong  to 
Butler  county,  it  was  one  of  the  first  to 
award  premiums  for  the  exhibition  of  farm 
products.  The  first  agricultural  society  or 
ganized  in  Ohio,  was  in  February.  1819, 
and  was  called  “The  Agricultural  and  Manu- 
facturing Society,  of  Washington  county, 
Ohio,  and  Wood  County,  Virginia.”  A 
little  later,  in  the  same  year,  “The  Cincin- 
nati Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
culture, Manufacturing  and  Domestic 


Economy”  was  organized,  with  William 
Henry  Harrison  as  president.  In  a few 
years  these  societies  began  the  custom  of 
giving  exhibitions  of  farm  products,  cereals 
and  stock  at  the  county  seats  of  their  re- 
spective counties.  The  term  “fair”  had  its 
origin  from  the  French  “foire,”  meaning 
market  place,  as  the  market  place  was  usu- 
ally at  the  county  seat,  in  the  public  square, 
and  the  products  were  displayed  much  the 
same  as  they  are  in  the  market  places  of 
today,  such  exhibitions  came  to  be  called 
fairs.  Sometimes  the  court  house  served  as 
the  floral  and  art  hall  for  the  limited  dis- 
play in  those  lines  of  culture,  and  the  streets 
surrounding  the  public  square  were  used  to 
display  the  farm  products. 

The  first  fairs  held  in  Butler  county 
were  pigmies  in  comparison  with  the  mod- 
ern “Greatest  Fair  on  Earth.”  The  agri- 
cultural resources  of  Butler  county  had 
reached  nothing  of  the  development  of  later 
years.  The  farm  implements  employed  then 
were  of  the  very  rudest  character.  The 
wooden  mould-board  plow  was  the  most 
highly  perfected  piece  of  farm  machinery 
then  in  use,  and  the  primitive  hoe.  grain 
cradle,  scythe  and  sickle  were  the  common 
implements  employed.  The  products  of  the 
farm  displayed  at  the  first  fairs  of  Butler 
county,  produced  by  these  unimproved  im- 
plements were  few  and  of  a less  valuable 
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quality  than  those  of  today,  hence  an  ex- 
tended space  was  not  required  in  which  to 
make  the  exhibits.  For  several  years  the 
Butler  County  Agricultural  Society  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  other  societies,  in  hold- 
ing its  fairs  on  the  public  square.  The  ex- 
hibits were  brought  in  and  arranged  on 
wagons,  and  presented  about  such  a scene 
as  now  may  be  witnessed  on  any  ordinary 
market  day  in  Hamilton.  These  fairs  usu- 
ally lasted  for  two  days,  and  exhibits  were 
arranged  during  the  early  morning  hours 
of  the  first  day  of  the  fairs.  The  fair  days 
were  the  farmers’  holidays,  and  from  far 
and  near  the  people  came  in  covered  farm 
wagons  and  on  horseback,  and  by  crowds, 
to  witness  the*  big  show.  The  committee  on 
awards  soon  completed  their  work,  after 
which  a distinguished  orator  who  had  been 
en&aged  lor  the  purpose  entertained  the 
assemblage  with  an  address  upon  some 
popular  theme.  At  noon  the  basket  dinner 
was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  afternoon  of  each 
day  was  spent  in  racing,  plowing  matches 
and  other  amusements.  East  High  street 
was  utilized  as  a race  track,  and  much  in- 
terest was  given  to  the  various  kinds  of  rac- 
ing. At  the  horse  racing,  betting  was  fre- 
quent and  the  excitement  ran  high.  Thus 
the  day  was  enjoyably  passed,  and  when  the 
lengthening  shadows  commenced  to  appear, 
with  many  good  wishes,  the  crowds  passed 
out  and  went  cheerfully  homeward. 

From  this  small  beginning,  nearly 
seventy-five  years  ago,  the  Butler  county 
fair  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  march 
of  progress  in  invention  and  scientific  cul- 
ture and  agricultural  development  until  it 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  exhibitions 
of  the  character  in  the  country  today. 

The  Butler  County  Agricultural  So- 


ciety held  its  first  fair  in  Hamilton  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  October  26  and  27, 
1831.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  so- 
ciety to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  fair  were  John  Woods.  Robert 
Hewes,  Stephen  Millikin,  John  Knox,  C. 
K.  Smith,  Samuel  Dick  and  Caleb  DeCamp. 

A.  F.  Chittenden,  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, on  October  15th,  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committees  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  premiums  and  certificates,  to 
the  exhibitors  entitled  thereto  on  the 
productions  and  domestic  animals  exhibited : 
Committee  on  horses — William  W.  Phares, 
Stephen  Minor,  John  Eichelberger.  Fergus 
Anderson,  Dr.  Peter  Vanderveer;  com- 
mittee on  neat  cattle — Abner  Phitlrick, 
John  Sutherland,  Jesse  Corwin.  John  Knox, 
Andrew  Millikin;  committee  on  hogs  and 
sheep — John  Hall,  Alanson  Roots.  Abner 
Enoch,  Lazarus  McNeal,  Wilkinson  Beatty; 
committee  on  domestic  manufacture — Caleb 
DeCamp.  Thomas  Ken  worthy.  H S.  Ear- 
heat,  Jonathan  Pierson.  Joseph  Woodruff ; 
committee  on  agricultural  products — Cor- 
nelius W.  Hall,  Samuel  Barnett.  Lewis 
West : committee  on  ploughing  matches — 
James  Comstock,  Samuel  Dick.  Jr.,  Robert 
Scott;  marshal — John  M.  Millikin;  assist- 
ant marshals — John  Green,  William  Ander- 
son. 

The  Hamilton  Intelligencer,  in  its  issue 
of  November  t.  1831,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  first  Butler  county  fair: 

“We  were  much  gratified  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Butler  County  Agricultural 
Society,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last. 
Notwithstanding  the  rain  which  continued 
to  fall  during  the  first  day,  a very  numerous 
assemblage  of  our  citizens  collected  to  wit- 
ness the  exhibition.  It  was  said  by  com- 
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petent  judges  that  the  exhibition  of  brood 
mares  was  highly  creditable  to  the  farmers, 
and  the  cattle  which  were  shown  proved 
that  many  of  them  improve  their  stock  by 
procuring  and  rearing  the  best  breeds. 

“The  ladies  who  favored  the  society  by 
exhibiting  specimens  of  their  industry  and 
taste,  received  general  applause  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  fabrics,  which  were  all  so 
good  that  the  committee  found  no  little  dif- 
ficulty in  deciding  which  was  entitled  to  the 
palm  of  superiority. 

“The  proceedings  of  the  second  day 
were  not  less  interesting  than  on  the  first. 
The  ploughing  match  excited  general  at- 
tention. We  have  often  seen  crowds  as- 
sembled to  hear  rival  lawyers,  or  opposing 
politicians,  display  their  talents  and  elo- 
quence; but  the  scene  was  new  to  witness  a 
large  concourse,  watching  with  lively  in- 
terest the  spirited  competition  between  rival 
ploughmen. 

“The  address  of  William  Bebb,  Esq.,  was 
received  with  general  approbation,  and  we 
saw  not  a few  old  farmers  listening,  with 
kindling  animation,  to  the  appropriate  re- 
marks of  the  speaker.” 

The  address  was  subsequently  published, 
and  excited  much  favorable  comment  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  country.  The  New  York 
American  Advocate  was  particularly  strong 
in  its  praise  of  the  address,  and  among  other 
things,  said:  “There  is  something,  to  us 

peculiarly  delightful  in  such  a voice  from 
|he  West;  it  speaks  volumes  for  our  free 
institutions.  One  such  solid,  substantial 
man  as  Mr.  Bebb,  speaking  out  in  the  lan- 
guage of  bold,  yet  well-tempered  American 
feeling,  as  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  shores, 
comes  as  from  the  genius  of  our  country, 
who,  having  sought  a residence,  uncontami- 
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nated  with  foreign  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions, tells  only  of  our  own  resources  in  the 
ennobling  pursuits  which  strengthen  every 
natural  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  natal 
soil.” 

Mr.  Bebb,  who  later  became  governor 
of  Ohio  and  who  was  a typical  early  settler, 
and  who  had  the  good  of  his  countv  and 
the  country  at  heart,  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

I 

Look  at  Butler  county— her  situation,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Miami  valley;  but  half  a day’s  ride  from 
Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio  river.  Her  soil,  unrivaled 
for  its  fertility,  and  the  ease  with  which  almost 
every  acre  of  it  may  be  cultivated.  Her  climate, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
world.  Her  water  power,  and  her  facilities  of 
transportation,  almost  unequaled.  Her  population, 
virtuous,  hardy  and  enterprising.  No  drones  in 
the  hive;  no  lords,  no  beggars;  no  haughty  mas- 
ters, no  servile  slaves. 

‘I  would  not  have  a slave  to  till  my  ground. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold,  have  ever  earn’d.” 

My  native  county,  thank  God,  is  free  from 
“human  nature’s  broadest,  foulest  blot.”  Look 
at  her  Miami  University,  her  academies,  and  her 
free  schools.  Look  at  her  resources  and  her  free 
population,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  her 
future  prospects.  Is  this  a place  for  a farmer  to 
fold  his  hands  in  idleness,  and  content  himself 
with  a barren  subsistence,  where  competency  and 
wealth  are  knocking  at  his  door  for  admittance? 

Is  Butler  county  the  place  for  weeds  to  rot  fences 
and  briers  to  take  fields?  Is  the  Miami  country 
the  place  to  raise  more  dogs  than  Merino  sheep, 
when  wool  is  so  much  in  demand  and  hydrophobia 
stares  us  in  the  face?  I think  not;  and  I hope  to 
see  the  day  when  this  society  shall  have  awak- 
ened every  man  in  the  county  to  a sense  of  his 
own  true  interest. 

It  is  time  we  should  rise  in  our  strength, 
rally  our  resources,  and  march,  with  a steady  step, 
to  the  greatness  that  awaits  us.  We  have  but  to 
will  it,  and  the  grape  will  redden  in  our  vine- 
yards, and  flocks  of  Merino  sheep,  as  rich  as 
Saxony  can  boast,  will  whiten  our  hills.  We  have 
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but  to  resolve  It.  and  our  wives  and  daughters 
may  rustle  in  silk  of  our  own  production  and  of 

our  own  manufacture. 

***** 

We  must  all  remember  that  we  have  something 
to  do  if  we  expect  to  derive  advantages  from  this 
association.  It  will  avail  us  little  to  pay  fifty 
cents  per  annum,  enroll  our  names  as  members 
of  the  society,  spend  two  days  yearly  in  examin- 
ing horses,  witnessing  plowing  matches,  and  hear- 
ing speeches;  and  then  go  home,  having  neither 
communicated  nor  acquired,  one  single  idea,  worth 
crossing  a road  for.  There  is  experimental  knowl- 
edge enough  in  this  county  to  make  our  society  an 
honor  to  the  West.  Let  every  member  do  his 
duty. 

Finally  I must  express  the  ardent  hope  which 
I entertain  that  this  society  will  not  only  arouse 
public  opinion,  and  concentrate  experimental 
knowledge,  but  that,  so  far  as  its  influence  extends, 
it  may  be  instrumental  in  dispelling  the  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  error  which  have  so  long  envel- 
oped the  moral  atmosphere  of  agriculture. 

On  April  4,  1832,  the  Butler  County 
Agricultural  Society  met  at  Blair's  Hotel, 
in  Hamilton,  and  selected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  to  wit : President,  A F.  Chit- 
tenden ; first  vice-president,  William  Bebb ; 
second  vice-president,  Lewis  West;  treas- 
urer, Sephan  Millikin;  recording  secretary, 
Charles  Smith:  corresponding  secretary, 
John  M.  Millikin. 

The  members  of  the  agricultural  society 
were  undecided  at  first  just  where  to  hold 
the  fair.  When  the  project  was  first  pro- 
posed the  members  from  Oxford  and  neigh- 
boring townships  being  in  control  were  in- 
clined to  select  Oxford  as  the  proper  loca- 
tion for  holding  the  fair.  It  was  argued, 
however,  that  Hamilton  being  the  county 
seat,  the  fair  should  be  held  there  Finally 
the  supporters  of  Oxford  consented  to  this 
arrangement  for  holding  the  first  fair,  with 
the  understanding  that  Oxford  should  have 
the  fair  the  following  year.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached for  holding  the  fair  in  1832,  the 


people  of  Oxford  and  vicinity  insisted  on 
having  it  located  there,  and  it  appeared  that 
they  would  control  the  action  of  the  agri- 
cultural society  and  succeed  in  having  the 
fair  held  at  the  classic  village.  The  farmers 
east  of  the  Miami  river  and  the  citizens  of 
Hamilton  were  very  much  averse  to  having 
the  fair  held  anywhere  else  than  at  Hamil- 
ton, and  set  about  just  as  determinedly  to 
retain  the  institution  at  the  county  seat. 
They  succeeded  only  by  forcing  a re- 
organization of  the  agricultural  society,  and 
by  greatly  increasing  the  membership^  from 
among  those  who  favored  retaining  the  fair 
at  Hamilton. 

The  fair  of  1832,  like  that  of  1831,  was 
held  in  the  streets  of  Hamilton.  Annually 
for  several  years  thereafter  this  custom  pre- 
vailed, but  sometime  in  the  late  forties  the 
annual  exhibition  was  removed  to  a com- 
modious lot  lielonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Jacob 
Hittle,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Dayton 
and  Fourth  streets. 

On  November  25,  1850,  a public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  court  house  for  the  pur 
pose  of  reorganizing  the  Butler  County 
Agricultural  Society,  under  the  then  exist 
ing  state  law.  Aaron  L.  Schenck  "as 
chairman  and  Richard  McGee  secretary. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were 
appointed  a committee  to  prepare  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  society:  John  M.  Mi 
likin,  William  Sheelev,  A.  P.  Miller.  Daniel 
Hendrickson,  Frederick  Hansel,  J.  Hartley. 
Richard  McGee.  Fergus  Anderson  and  Jo  n 
Cox. 

On  January  1,  1851,  the  above  men- 
tioned committee  and  a general  meeting  o 
people  met  at  the  court  house  and  reorgan 
ized  the  Butler  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. The  first  fair,  under  the  reorganiza- 
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tion,  was  held  October  2,  and  3,  1851,  in  a 
scrub  oak  grove  on  the  north  side  of  the  old 
Hamilton  canal  basin,  extending  east  from 
the  present  plant  of  the  Hamilton  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  to  a point  where 
Eighth  street  is  now  located. 

The  display  at  this  fair  consisted  of  a 
small  number  of  horses  and  cattle  tied  to 
the  fence  and  trees.  Of  field  crops  but  few 
entries  were  displayed;  an  excellent  show- 
ing was  made  in  swine.  There  was  a fine 
collection  of  domestic  fabrics,  fancy  articles, 
paintings,  etc. 

The  plowing  match  took  place  at  2 130 
o'clock  P.  M.,  in  Hon.  L.  D.  Campbell’s 
field  on  the  north  side  of  High  street,  op- 
posite the  fair  grounds.  The  judges,  all  of 
whom  were  practical  farmers,  after  a full, 
fair  and  critical  test,  awarded  Wilkinson 
Beaty  the  first  premium  for  being  the  best 
plowman  in  Butler  county.  William 
Vaughn  was  adjudged  the  second  best  plo\w- 
man  in  the  county. 

In  1852,  more  space  was  needed  to  meet 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  association. 
The  fair  of  this  year  was  held  in  the  old 
Bigham  grove — then  located  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  east  addition  to  Greenwood 
cemetery,  where  the  annual  exhibits  of  the 
society  took  place  until  1856. 

The  annual  fairs  of  1853  and  T^54  were 
held  under  favorable  auspices,  and  rapid 
strides  were  shown  in  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  county.  On  November  3, 
1854,  Hon.  Absolom  Dunn,  president  of 
the  society,  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Daniel  Hughes.  In  1855  feir  was 
for  three  days,  on  September  12,  13  and  14. 
In  1856  the  fair  had  outgrown  its  quarters, 
and  another  move  became  necessary.  Early 
in  this  year  the  society  purchased  thirty-nine 


and  eight-tenths  acres  of  land  in  section  22, 
Fairfield  township,  for  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  fair  grounds  where  the  society 
has  continued  to  hold  its  annual  fairs  ever 
since.  The  fair  for  this  year  was  a grand 
success,  and  surpassed  all  former  ones.  The 
following  note  was  made  by  Lewis  D. 
Campbell  and  attached  to  the  report  of  the 
awarding  committee : 

The  awarding  committee  report  [and  the  board 
of  directors  approve  and  confirm  the  recommenda- 
tion] that  they  find  themselves  unable  to  decide 
by  mere  inspection  between  the  “Iron  Harvester” 
manufactured  by  Long,  Black  & Allstatter  and 
the  “Ohio  Harvester.”  That  they  believe  they  are 
both  No.  1 machines  and  destined  to  be  the  lead- 
ing reapers  and  mowers  of  the  West,  and  com- 
mend both  to  public  favor.  That  they  believe  each 
ought  to  receive  a premium  of  five  dollars,  as  a 
combined  machine,  without  dividing  the  premiums 
offered  between  mowers  and  reapers  and  mere 
reapers. 

The  fairs  of  1857,  1858  and  T^59 
showed  a marked  increase  in  attendance  and 
a decided  improvement  in  exhibits. 

The  annual  fair,  i860,  of  the  Butler 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  a pro- 
nounced success. 

The  display  of  horses  and  other  stock 
was  large;  of  agricultural  productions  the 
specimens  exhibited  did  credit  to  the  farm- 
ers of  old  Butler,  and  showed  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  season.  The  fruit  and 
floral  hall  departments  were  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

The  fair  of  1861  was  not  so  well  at- 
tended on  the  first  two  days  as  the  corre- 
sponding days  of  i860.  Considering  that  a 
great  Civil  war  was  upon  us,  and  other  ad- 
verse circumstances,  the  fair  was  a success. 

The  Butler  county  fairs  of  1862  and 
1863  were  largely  attended,  though  the 
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weather  was  inclement  both  years.  Butler 
county  had  now  become  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  fairs. 

The  entries  for  the  fair  of  1864  were 
quite  large.  The  only  department  in  which 
any  falling  off  could  be  noticed  from  former 
years  was  in  fruit.  However,  one  pomo- 
logical  curiosity  was  displayed  in  the  shape 
of  a collection  of  eighty  varieties  of  apples 
from  the  same  orchard — that  of  William 
Hunter,  of  Union  Center.  Ohio. 

Near  the  west  end  of  the  art  hall  hung 
an  interesting  Revolutionary  war  relic,  a 
dress  sword,  carried  by  Colonel  John  C. 
Symmes.  in  T776,  and  by  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  in  1812. 

In  1865,  the  annual  festival  of  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  old  Butler  was 
largely  attended.  It  was  a creditable  ex- 
hibition of  the  resources,  products  and  man- 
ufactures of  this  county. 

The  display  of  stock  was  very  good,  the 
best  that  had  been  made  in  several  years. 

The  number  of  people  who  attended  the 
annual  Butler  county  fair  held  in  1866  was 
greater  than  any  previous  year,  although  the 
weather  was  not  the  most  favorable. 

The  fair  of  1867  was  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  former  years.  The  exhibition 
was  complete  in  every  department.  The 
number  in  attendance  on  Thursday  was  es- 
timated at  thirty  thousand.  By  three  o’clock 
the  grounds  were  alive  with  people.  The 
halls  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity; 
the  main  ring  was  surrounded  by  at  least  fif- 
teen thousand  people. 

Ihe  1868  exhibit  surpassed  anv  other 
county  fair  held  in  this  state,  and  was  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  state  fair  of  Ohio. 
In  point  of  entries  in  the  several  branches, 
attendance  and  general  interest  manifested. 


the  exhibition  exceeded  any  previous  fair 
held  in  this  county. 

During  the  fair  of  1868  the  ice  cream, 
candy  and  pop  corn  privilege  was  controlled 
by  A.  W.  Wood,  a well-known  confectioner 
of  Dayton.  Captain  Philip  Rothenbush  su- 
perintended the  sales;  money  was  plentiful 
and  trade  was  large.  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  candy,  conducted  on  the  grounds,  four- 
teen barrels  of  sugar  was  made  up,  averag-. 
ing  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  barrel  and 
costing  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  This 
yielded  twelve  sticks  of  candy  to  the  pound, 
which  sold  at  ten  cents  straight  per  stick. 
On  Thursday  of  the  fair  thirteen  barrels  of 
pop  coni  were  sold,  averaging  three  hun- 
dred balls  to  the  barrel.  The  money  ten- 
dered in  payment  was  fractional  (“shin  plas- 
ter”) currency  of  that  day  and  on  Friday 
after  the  fair  was  over  the  shin  plasters  taken 
in.  and  which  had  all  been  collected,  were 
placed  in  two  barrels  and  expressed  as  “pop 
corn"  to  Dayton. 

The  fairs  in  1869  and  1870  were  very 
successful.  Exhibits  were  made  from 
Springfield.  Dayton,  Miamisburg,  represent- 
ing  agricultural  machinery.  Indiana  and 
the  neighboring  counties  vied  with  the  But- 
ler farmers  in  the  exhibition  of  thorough- 
bred cattle  and  hogs. 

Everything  combined  to  make  the  fair 
of  1871  a glorious  success.  The  crops  were 
good,  fruit  abundant,  and  the  farmer  blessed 
with  a prosperous  season. 

On  February  it,  1871,  the  Butler 
County  Agricultural  Society  purchased  from 
August  flutzelman  thirteen  and  eighty-six 
one  hundredths  acres  of  land,  adjoining  its 
grounds,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  fair  of  1872  opened  auspiciously  and 
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closed  in  a blaze  of  triumph.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  display  good,  and  the  crowd 
tremendous.  Every  branch  of  the  stock  de- 
partment was  well  represented.  There  were 
many  fine  specimens  of  wheat  on  exhibition. 
The  corn  display  was  unprecedented:  the 
show  of  apples  and  peaches  was  unusually 
large. 

The  products  of  Butler  county  made  the 
fair  of  1873  a famous  one.  Its  attractions 
excelled  those  of  adjoining  counties  and 
equaled  those  of  the  state  fair.  Our  hogs 
had  no  superior  in  the  country;  our  horses 
and  cattle  were  among  the  best,  and  met 
competitors  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Kentucky.  The  display  of  farm  produce  and 
mechanical  arts  were  such  that  no  other 
county  in  the  state  could  equal. 

In  1874  and  1875  the  annual  fairs  were 
marked  by  their  large  attendance.  The  dis- 
plays were  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  previous  years.  In  June,  1876,  the 
county  commissioners  submitted  the  follow- 
ing proposition : 

We,  the  commissioners,  agree  to  lease  the  But- 
ler County  Agricultural  Society  enough  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  original  fair  grounds  for  a 
half-mile  track  at  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  per  year; 
for  road  way  from  Princeton  pike  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  annum.  We  agree  to  pay  the  society  an- 
nually, one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  pasturing 
the  original  grounds  and  the  contemplated  track, 
and  nine  dollars  per  acre  for  the  ground  used  for 
hitching  purposes;  the  lease  to  run  ten  years. 

The  board  of  directors  accepted  the 
above  proposition. 

On  July  1st  the  society  decided  to  lay 
off  a new  race  track,  commencing  at  a cor- 
ner three  hundred  feet  from  the  Middle- 
town  pike,  in  front  of  the  cattle  stalls,  and 
ten  feet  ten  inches  from  an  oak  tree  west 
of  the  corner;  thence  to  run  south  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  feet  to  a comer,  the 


west  line  for  the  outside  track;  said  track 
to  be  sixty  feet  wide  on  the  west  stretch, 
and  fifty  on  the  east  stretch;  said  track  to 
be  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide  on 
the  inside  lines,  or  say,  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  long  by  three  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  wide;  the  ends  to  be  a complete 
semi-circle;  to  be  just  one-half  mile.  En- 
gineers John  W.  Erwin  and  John  C. 
Weaver  reported  the  above  dimensions  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Dayton  track.  By  measure- 
ment the  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  race 
track,  taken  off  the  infirmary  farm  contains 
eleven  and  seventy-three  one-hundredths 
acres;  the  Hutzelman  tract,  nine  and  thirty 
one-hundredth  acres;  the  Millikin  tract,  one 
and  eighty-two  hundredths  acres.  The  so- 
ciety advertised  for  sealed  proposals  for  the 
construction  of  the  track,  according  to  the 
specifications  of  Messrs.  Erwin  and  Weaver; 
bids  to  be  received  until  12  o’clock,  noon, 
Saturday,  August  5,  1876.  The  bids  on 
the  race  track  were  as  follows : Joseph 
Combs,  $700;  F.  W.  Frederick,  $760; 
Henry  Frechtling  & Co.,  $560;  F.  R.  Vin- 
nedge,  $700;  John  G.  Sallee,  $560;  C.  Mc- 
Cune.  Jr.,  $575;  Andrews  & Jackson,  $800; 
Joseph  Dougan,  $1,100;  B.  Jenifer,  $890; 
A.  M.  Hall,  $725 ; James  Ryan,  $897.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  Henry  Frechtling 
& Co.,  at  their  bid  of  $560.  The  directors 
had  reason  to  feel  a pardonable  pride  in  the 
work  they  had  put  upon  the  grounds  during 
the  season  of  1876.  On  the  old  race  track 
the  grove  was  so  dense  as  to  render  a clear 
view  of  the  horses  impossible  when  they 
were  at  the  farthest  point  from  the  stand  in 
the  race;  but  on  the  new  one  they  were  in 
full  sight  of  everybody,  judges  and  spec- 
tators alike,  from  the  start  until  the  finish. 
Looking  at  the  smooth  and  beautiful  course. 
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at  the  fair,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  a 
few  weeks  before  it  was  a field  of  fine  wav- 
ing corn. 

The  fair  of  1877  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  displays  were  unusually  good.  The 
old-time  custom  of  having  a plowing  match 
was  revived,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Mr.  F.  D.  Payne,  of  Symmes  Center,  was 
awarded  an  “Oliver  Chilled  plow”  as  a 
premium  for  his  skill  in  handling  the  plow. 

In  May,  1878,  a new  addition  to  the 
floral  hall  was  built  at  a cost  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  dollars  and  a new  music 
hall,  at  five  hundred  dollars.  The  fair  this 
years  was  up  to  the  standard,  the  various 
departments  being  complete  in  their  exhibits. 
The  receipts  from  all  sources  were,  in  round 
numbers,  nine  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, while  the  average  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties throughout  the  state  was  but  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents. 

The  fair  of  1879  was  excellent  in  all  de- 
partments and  the  racing  was  above  the 
standard  of  that  of  previous  years.  This 
year  the  state  board  of  agriculture  offered 
a silver  medal  to  the  county  furnishing  the 
best  agricultural  report.  On  account  of  the 
death  of  Barton  S.  James,  the  secretary, 
Samuel  S.  Darling  was  secured  by  the  But- 
ler, county  board  to  prepare  the  report, 
which  subsequently  won  the  medal.  The 
treasurer  was  made  its  custodian. 

The  fairs  of  1880  and  1881  were  fully 
up  to  the  average.  The  exhibits  of  horses, 
mules,  etc.,  exceeded  any  hitherto  made. 

The  fair  of  1883  was  interfered  with-by 
the  equinoctial  storm  and  many  thousands 
were  kept  away.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
the  fair  was  in  a large  degree  successful  and 
the  exhibits  were  greater  in  number  and 
more  varied  than  in  former  years. 


The  fairs  of  1884,  1885  and  1886  were 
successful  both  in  the  character  of  the  ex- 
hibits and  in  the  attendance.  In  1885  water- 
works extensions  were  made  to  the  fair 
grounds  from  the  Hamilton  City  Water 
Works  and  a fountain  and  hydrants  erected 
at  a cost  of  about  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars. 

At  the  fair  of  1887  total  mmiber  of 
entries  made  were  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight.  The  report  to  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  showed  there  were 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six 
members  of  the  society,  and  the  estimated 
cash  value  of  the  grounds,  with  the  im- 
provements and  buildings  thereon,  at  forty 
thousand  dollars,  while  the  buildings  on 
leased  ground,  the  property  of  the  society, 
was  placed  at  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  society  was  placed  at 
two  thousand  and  fifty-three  dollars  and 
ninety-four  cents,  while  the  total  estimated 
wealth  of  the  society  over  and  above  all  in- 
debtedness was  placed  at  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and 
six  cents.  There  was  a fine  display  of 
swine  this  year  (despite  the  terrible  ravages 
of  cholera),  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry, 
fine  arts,  mechanical  devices,  all  constituted 
drawing  attractions.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  paid  in  premiums. 

In  June,  1888,  the  Butler  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  petitioned  the  county  com- 
missioners for  permission  to  encumber  the 
grounds  of  the  society  to  the  extent  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  making 
permanent  improvements,  the  board  agree- 
ing to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  debt, 
with  interest  annually,  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  society  until  the  debt  is  paid.  The 
request  was  granted.  The  number  of  en- 
tries at  the  fair  of  1888  were  4,117* 
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In  1889  the  fair  proved  to  be  the  best 
one  in  the  history  of  the  society  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  There  were  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  entries. 

September  16,  1891,  the  county  com- 
missioners transferred  to  the  Butler  County 
Agricultural  Society  twelve  and  sixty-one 
hundredths  acres  of  the  infirmary  farm.  In 
return  the  society  deeded  the  county  four 
acres  on  the  west  of  the  grounds.  Subse- 
quently, on  October  2,  1891,  the  county  com- 
missioners sold  the  aforementioned  second 
tract  to  Martin  Mason,  H.  P.  Deuscher,  A. 
L.  S.  Campbell  and  Miles  D.  Lindley,  in  con- 
sideration of  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  On 
May  18,  1892,  the  county  commissioners  do- 
nated five  thousand  dollars  of  the  above 
amount  to  the  agricultural  society.  After 
the  fair  in  October,  1893,  the  secretary  of 
the  agricultural  society  reported  that  it 
would  require  three  thousand  dollars  over 
the  receipts  of  the  fair  to  pay  the  premiums 
and  expenses  of  the  same.  On  November 
4th  the  board  asked  permission  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  encumber  the  grounds  to 
the  extent  of  four  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Bradley  incumbrance  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  premium  list  and  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  commissioners  granted  the  re- 
quest. 

On  February  14,  1894,  the  board 

adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Butler  County  Agricultural 
Society  hereby  declare  ita  intention  to  issue  twenty 
mortgage  coupon  bonds  of  five  hundred  dollars 
payable  in  ten  years  from  the  date  thereof,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually;  said  bonds  to 
be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  of  said 
society  in  Fairfield  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio. 
Said  mortgage  to  be  executed  and  delivered  to  the 
Miami  Valley  National  Bank,  as  trustee. 

IB 


The  fairs  of  1894-95  were  the  banner 
years  of  the  society.  The  receipts  from  all 
sources  were  phenomenal,  and  the  expendi- 
tures were  correspondingly  large. 

On  August  17,  1896,  the  board  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Butler 
County  Agricultural  Society  finds  the  association 
in  debt  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  it  is  wholly  unable  to  pay,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  now  unable  to  borrow  funds  to 
meet  its  obligations  and  continue  the  fair  and  care 
for  and  maintain  the  property  from  waste,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  secretary  be 
and  are  hereby  authorized  to  employ  counsel  and 
petition  the  common  pleas  court  of  this  county  to 
appoint  a receiver  for  this  society,  to  manage  its 
affairs  according  to  law. 

On  August  1 8th,  Robert  M.  Elliott  was 
appointed  receiver  for  the  Butler  County 
Agricultural  Society.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Elliott  was  granted  permission  by  court  to 
hold  a fair  in  1896. 

The  fair  was  a financial  success.  John 
R.  Woods  succeeded  Mr.  Elliott  as  receiver. 

On  March  24,  1897,  the  board  rejected 
the  resolution  adopted  on  August  17,  1896, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  said  board  of  directors  of  But- 
ler County  Agricultural  Society,  through  J.  A. 
Slade,  their  president,  and  J.  P.  Johns,  secretary, 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
employ  counsel  and  take  proper  steps  to  vacate 
said  appointment  of  receivership  and  restore  the 
property  of  the  Agricultural  Society  to  the  con-' 
trol  and  management  of  its  board  of  directors, 
and  to  set  aside  all  proceedings  appointing  such 
receiver,  and  to  adjust  and  settle  up  all  matters 
connected  with  said  appointment  of  said  receiver. 

Resolved,  That  notice  be  given  to  John  R. 
Woods,  the-  receiver  appointed  in  case  No.  19,  177, 
and  also  to  the  attorneys  representing  said  re- 
ceiver of  the  pasage  of  the  above  resolutions. 

Subsequently,  Millikin,  Shotts  & Milli- 
kin  and  W.  C.  Shepherd  were  engaged  as 
attorneys. 
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On  March  26.  1897,  a motion  was  made 
in  the  common  pleas  court  to  set  aside  the 
appointment  of  the  receiver.  The  motion 
was  heard  on  April  5th,  and  was  sustained 
by  the  court,  and  all  moneys,  property,  books, 
etc.,  were  ordered  turned  over  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

On  July  9th  the  board  asked  permission 
from  the  county  commissioners  to  mortgage 
its  grounds  to  pay  off  indebtedness  and 
conduct  a fair  the  ensuing  fall;  said  mort- 
gage for  an  amount  not  exceeding  twelve 
thousand  dollars  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
mortgages  now  on  said  real  estate,  amount- 
ing to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  commissioners,  on  July  16th,  re- 
fused to  allow  the  society  to  encumber  its 
real  estate  until  the  association  organized 
under  the  general  laws  of  Ohio.  On  the 
same  day  the  society  met  and  organized  as 
required  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state, 
and  on  July  19th  the  commissioners  granted 
the  society  permission  to  encumber  the  estate 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

On  June  4,  1898,  the  question  of  issuing 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  relief  of  the  society  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  qualified  voters  of  Butler 
county.  The  proposition  was  defeated  by 
twenty  votes.  On  February  25,  1899,  the 
bond  question  was  again  submitted  to  the 
people  asking  permission  to  issue  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
the  indebtedness  of  the  society.  The  propo- 
sition was  carried  by  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  majority. 

On  June  3d,  the  board  as  a committee  of 
the  whole,  went  before  the  county  commis- 
sioners f(5r  the  purpose  of  securing  permis- 
sion to  mortgage  the  fair  grounds.  As  a 
result  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
was  adopted : 


Whereas,  the  Butler  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety has  certain  lands  for  a fair  site  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  in  which  said  Butler  county  has  an 
interest,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  that  permission  be  given  said 
Butler  County  Agricultural  Society  to  encumber 
said  ground  of  said  county,  by  mortgage  of  said 
society  in  the  sum  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  bearing  interest  not  to  exceed  six 
per  cent,  per  annum  until  paid. 

Resolved,  By  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  that  at  the  June  session  1899 
of  said  board,  a tax  be  levied  of  not  to  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  one  mill  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  county  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a sum  of 
money  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  said  tax 
being  levied  for  the  encouragement  of  an  agricul- 
tural fair  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  section  370  2b,  revised  statutes  of  Ohio,  and 
that  said  sum  of  money  so  raised  by  said  tax  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Butler  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

First  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  were  issued  and 
sold  and  the  fair  of  1899  passed  into  his- 
tory as  up  to  the  standard. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  society 
of  late  vears  has  assumed  a more  favorable 
aspect,  and  the  fair  of  1900  was  not  only 
excellent  in  all  of  its  departments,  but  there 
were  special  attractions  that  drew  immense 
crowds.  Financially  the  fair  was  a success, 
there  being  a balance  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  eighty- 
three  cents,  after  all  premiums  and  expenses 
were  paid.  The  fairs  of  I901-  x9°2’  x9°3 
and  T 904  were  record-breakers  in  point  of 
attendance,  and  all  proved  to  be  profitable. 
New  and  popular  features  are  added  every 
year,  and  many  permanent  improvements 
have  recently  been  made,  among  which  ma> 
be  mentioned  a magnificent  and  commodious 
art  hall,  erected  at  a cost  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Public  interest  has  not  waned  in  the  But- 
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ler  county  fair,  and  still  it  continues  to  be 
the  '‘Greatest  Fair  on  Earth.”  The  present 
board  of  directors  are:  J.  A.  Slade,  presi- 
dent: W.  A.  Beard,  vice-president;  L.  M. 


Larsh,  secretary;  YV.  B.  Wallace,  treas- 
urer; J.  A.  Kumler,  C.  R.  Brown,  William 
Innman,  Charles  McCreary,  William  C. 
Thomas  and  Mark  A.  Thomas. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY. 

BY  STEPHEN  D.  CONE. 


PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

On  April  15,  1902,  Stephen  D.  Cone  ap- 
peared before  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  presented  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolution.  He  spoke  earnestly  in 
favor  of  a centennial : 

Whereas,  On  March  24,  1903,  Butler  county 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  and  It  is  but  fitting 
that  the  advent  be  observed  by  a celebration,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  that  an  executive 
committee  of  four  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  said  celebration. 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  be  empowered 
to  appoint  one  additional  member  thereof  and 
also  sub-committees  from  the  various  townships 
and  the  different  wards  of  Hamilton  and  Middle- 
town. 

The  resolution  was  laid  over  until  the 
following  Tuesday  for  the  suggestion  of 
names  to  constitute  the  committee. 

On  April  22.  1902,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  appointed  the  following  cen- 
tennial committee : S.  D.  Cone,  Joseph  W. 
Culbertson,  William  C.  Miller,  Judge  John 
K Neilan  and  F.  R.  Vinnedge.  An  organiza- 
tion was  perfected  on  May  31st  as  follows: 
John  F.  Neilan,  president;  F.  R.  Vinnedge, 
vice-president ; Stephen  D.  Cone,  secretary ; 
William  C.  Miller,  assistant  secretary ; Jo- 
seph W . Culbertson,  treasurer.  The  execu- 
tive committee  was  as  follows:  Joseph  W. 


Culbertson,  chairman;  Stephen  D.  Cone, 
secretary ; Frank  M.  Hughes,  Gaylord  Over- 
peck, Hon.  Bert  S.  Bartlow,  Richard 
Brown,  Dr.  C.  Markt,  Ed.  Rosencrans,  F. 
R.  Vinnedge,  Jacob  Jacoby,  A.  W.  Marge- 
dant,  Robert  Durbin  and  J.  H.  Shollenbar- 
ger. 

On  June  14,  1902,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  appointed  from  Hamilton, 
Middletown  and  the  various  townships.  The 
first  named  on  the  ward  and  township  com- 
mittees is  chairman,  who  was  instructed  to 
organize  his  committee  on  or  before  August 
5th.  The  following  constitute  the  sub-com- 
mittees : 

Hamilton — First  ward,  J.  E.  Lohmann, 
Captain  Philip  Rothenbush,  H.  C.  Gray,  J. 
P.  Smyers,  C.  M.  Semler,  W.  F.  Mason; 
second  ward,  Chris.  Pabst,  J.  J.  McMaken, 
Peter  Schwab,  C.  E.  Masorl,  J.  C.  Strate- 
gier,  M.  O.  Bums;  third  ward,  F.  W.  Whit- 
aker, Robert  Allstatter,  Ed.  H.  Frechtling. 
John  Harlow,  J.  S.  Kriegenhoefer ; fourth 
ward,  Isaac  J.  Graham,  L.  M.  Larsh,  Dr.  C. 
Markt,  J.  J.  Pater,  Patrick  Burns,  P.  E. 
Welsh;  fifth  ward.  Captain  J.  W.  Meyers. 
Judge  E.  A.  Belden,  William  Rochelle,  J. 
R.  Woods.  Joseph  Long. 

Middletown — First  ward,  A.  B.  Shetter, 
T.  C.  Simpson,  R.  B.  Edson,  Isaac  Hale, 
Ben  Harwitz ; second  ward,  W.  H.  Todhun- 
ter.  J.  R.  Allen,  Vermont  C.  Hatfield,  Jo- 
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seph  Isaminger ; third  ward,  John  Auer,  Jo- 
'seph  Naughton,  Harry  J.  McCabe,  W.  B. 
Hedding,  R.  P.  Sturgis;  fourth  ward,  Frank 
Doty,  Walter  S.  Harlan,  Samuel  Crane,  F. 

L.  Tanzey,  John  Blair,  Jr. 

Oxford — Norman  L.  Armstead,  D.  P. 
Beaton,  George  Burkhardt,  D.  O.  Corcor- 
an, Tom  Law. 

Townships — Fairfield,  D.  M.  Sheelv,  \\  . 

A.  Shafor,  J.  A.  Slade,  J.  Wesley  Morris. 
John  Shurtz,  Dr.  W.  S.  C.  Reed : Hanover. 

J.  R.  Fulkerson,  R.  H.  Gillespie,  Luther 
Beal,  A.  C.  Kumler,  Joseph  Heitsman; 
Lemon,  W.  A.  Eudaly,  Ira  Currier,  Charles 
McCreary,  William  Coddington,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Macready ; Liberty,  Ed.  Rosencrans,  D.  B. 
Gorsuch,  Frank  M.  Hughes,  Robert  Dur- 
bin, John  W.  Kyle;  Milford,  J.  H.  Shollen- 
barger,  J.  F.  Mee,  George  D.  Orin,  James 
Harris,  R.  L.  Scott;  Madison,  F.  V.  Weav- 
er, W.  S.  Long,  Dr.  J.  A.  Graft,  David 
Smith,  Charles  Early;  Morgan,  Michael 
Jones,  W.  A.  Baird,  John  Moorehead,  H.  C. 
Brown,  Q.  V.  Butterfield ; Oxford,  Al.  Fore- 
man, Dunham  Davis,  L.  N.  Bonham,  Oscar 
Stout,  Waldo  F.  Brown;  Reily,  William 
Wynkoop,  S.  E.  Fye,  Dr.  H.  H.  Smith,  J. 
F.  Gillespie,  J.  M.  Trembly;  Ross,  William 
Minton,  Clark  Brown,  Dr.  W.  D.  Hancock, 
Dr.  M.  O.  Butterfield,  J.  W.  Timberman; 
St.  Clair,  James  W.  Walker,  Richard 
Brown,  Gaylord  Overpeck,  John  H.  Augs- 
purger,  C.  F.  Elliott;  Union,  A.  J.  Van  Hise, 
John  Jones,  Thomas  McCleary.  J.  P.  Miller, 
S.  C.  Patch  ell;  Wayne,  Jacob  Jacoby,  W. 

B.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  B.  Owsley,  Joseph  Baird, 

C.  S.  Hunter. 

THE  FIRST  DAY 

The  Butler  county  centennial  celebration, 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  organization  of  the  county, 


opened  under  the  brightest  of  auspices 
Thursday,  May  28,  1903,  and  all  indications 
pointed  to  a grand  success.  After  the  rough 
and  stormy  weather  of  the  previous  day,  the 
morning  broke  cool,  clear  and  pleasant  and 
smiling  skies  succeeded  the  frowning 
clouds,  making  the  weather  most  ideal  and 
propitious. 

At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  cele- 
bration was  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of  a 
salute  of  one  hundred  guns  from  the 
southwestern  hills  by  Captain  Moses 
Klein  and  his  gun  squad  and  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  whistles, 
making  a most  fitting  inauguration  of  the 
elaborate  two-days  program.  Residences, 
business  houses  and  public  buildings  were 
profusely  decorated  and  everywhere  were 
flags  and  festoons  of  the  national  colors. 

&As  the  hour  for  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
ercises from  the  grand  stand  in  front  of  the 
court  house  approached,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple thronged  the  streets  in  honor  of  the  his- 
toric and  patriotic  occasion.  The  cannon 
continued  to  thunder,  sending  their  deep- 
toned  reverberations  far  along  the  Miam 
valley,  the  reports  of  small  arms  and  ex- 
plosives joined  in  the  chorus  and  the  in 
itiation  of  the  centennial  event  was  all  tha 
could  have  been  desired. 


OPENING  CONCERT. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a 
patriotic  concert  with  a grand  chorus  of  six 
teen  hundred  voices  of  children  from  t e 
third  and  fourth  grades  of  the  Hami  on 
public  schools,  accompanied  by  a nuhtan 
band  of  forty-five  musicians  and  under  ^ 
direction  of  Professor  Will  H.  Lebo.  e 
program  of  the  concert  was  as  follows. 

1.  Hail  Columbia  March T^thf^el 

2.  (a)  My  Native  Land MethfeS 
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(b)  Song  of  Freedom Brockhoven 

3.  Fort  Hamilton  March Lebo 


Dedicated  to  the  Class  of  1901,  Hamilton  High 
School. 

4.  (a)  The  Maybells  and  the  Flowers 

Mendelssohn 


(b)  The  Bees  Abt 

5.  Medley  of  War  Songs Laurendean 

6.  (a)  The  Soldier  Hauff 

(b)  The  Sailor  Boyce 

7.  Overture  Laurendean 

8.  (a)  Boat  Song  Silcher 

(b)  Hunter’s  Chorus  Weber 

9.  Bugle  Call — Characteristic  Sketch Lewis 

10.  (a)  The  Star  Spangled  Banner Arnold 

(b)  America  (new)  Froehlich 


The  scene  was  an  inspiring  one.  The 
immense  stage  was  a picture  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  as  the  sweet  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren swelled  and  rose  in  unison  and  har- 
mony with  the  splendid  strains  of  the  mu- 
sic, the  air  was  filled  with  a mighty  melody 
that  had  but  to  be  heard  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

THE  SPEAKING  PROGRAM. 

The  speaking  was  scheduled  to  begin  at 
ten  o’clock,  but  it  was  somewhat  later  than 
that  hour  before  it  commenced.  Judge 
John  F.  Neilan  presided  over  the  meeting 
and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Waldo,  of  the  First 
Baptist  church,  pronounced  the  invocation. 
Judge  Neilan  spoke  briefly  but  eloquently  as 
follows : 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  March  24th.  was 
born  into  life  this  county  of  Butler,  whose  hun- 
dredth anniversary  we  are  assembled  today  to 
celebrate.  This  county  came  into  existence  the 
same  year  the  state  of  Ohio  was  born.  It  was 
named  after  General  Butler,  one  of  the  bravest 
men  and  most  gallant  soldiers,  and  who  lost  his 
life  in  St.  Clair’s  disastrous  defeat  in  1791. 

The  great  part  of  Ohio  was  then  compar- 
atively an  unknown  wilderness;  a few  isolated 
parts  were  inhabited,  but  much  of  it  was  as  un- 
known as  is  much  of  the  unexplored  part  of 


Africa  today,  but  the  men  and  women  who  risked 
their  lives  in  its  fertile  valleys  and  wooded  glens 
and  who  subdued  this  wilderness  and  made  it  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  were  among  the  bravest  and 
greatest  pioneers  the  world  ever  saw,  and  their 
descendants  are  here  today,  as  last  week  at  Chil- 
licothe,  to  commemorate  and  honor  their  memory. 

Out  of  this  wilderness  has  emerged  one  of 
the  greatest  commonwealths  of  this  mighty  na- 
tion. From  a population  of  less  than  forty-five 
thousand  it  has  grown  to  over  four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  of  the  most  enterprising, 
thrifty,  industrious  and  virtuous  people  on  the 
globe;  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a citizen  of  such  a 
state  and  of  such  a county;  may  this  record 
forever  continue. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  hundred  years  just 
closed  are  the  most  wonderful  in  the  history  of 
the  whole  human  race.  During  that  period  the 
greatest  inventions  that  minister  to  the  wants 
of  man.  that  embellish  civilization  as  we  under- 
stand it,  have  been  discovered  or  perfected. 
Printing,  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,  has 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  so  that 
editions  of  books  and  magazines  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  could  not  be  printed  at  all, 
or  which  would  require  months  and  years  for 
their  production,  are  now  turned  out.  printed, 
hound  complete  and  numbered  in  a few  days  or 
weeks  at  most.  Steam,  the  slave  of  man,  has 
been  applied  to  all  its  varied  uses  during  that 
period.  The  magnetic  telegraph,  which  has  almost 
annihilated  time  and  distance,  without  which  our 
great  transportation  problems  could  not  be 
solved  and  which  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  whole  world,  and  has  made  the  whole  human 
race  neighbors,  is  the  product  of  this  period.  By 
its  use,  the  use  of  its  twin  brother,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  printing  press,  the  events  of  the 
world  are  laid  before  the  reader,  alongside  his 
breakfast  plate  the  next  morning  after  their  oc- 
currence. 

Butler  county  has  kept  step  with  all  this 
march  of  development  and  material  improve- 
ment. Her  churches,  schools  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  her 
people  are  second  to  none  in  this  great  com- 
monwealth or  elsewhere. 

Her  fertile  and  salubrious  climate  are  con- 
ducive to  progress,  enlightenment  and  great  men- 
tal activity.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  her  sons  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  every  honorable  walk 
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of  life  and  that  her  daughters  are  noted  for  their 
virtue,  beauty  and  refinement?  Some  of  her  dis- 
tinguished sons  are  here  today,  statesmen,  educa- 
tors, literati,  orators  whom  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  to  hear.  To  me  has  been  assigned  the 
pleasing  duty  of  presiding  over  this  intellectual 
feast  and  introducing  the  various  speakers  to 
you. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


dr.  w.  o.  Thompson’s  address. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  Chairman 
Neilan  introduced  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  of 
Columbus,  who  spoke  on  “The  Local  Path- 
finders of  the  Old  Northwest  Territory.” 
He  said : 


Judge  E.  A.  Belden  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  speaking  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends,  it  is  with  glad 
hearts  that  we  hail  this  day,  which  marks  the 
hundredth  year  of  the  existence  of  Butler  county. 

We  rejoice  in  the  evidence  of  prosperity 
which  surrounds  us;  in  the  wonderful  progress 
made  during  the  past  century  in  those  things 
which  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  and  enhance 
the  happiness  of  the  people  who  live  in  our  fair 
valley.  We  are  proud  of  the  past, — confident  of 
the  present, — hopeful  for  the  future. 

We  take  pleasure  in  the  presence  on  this  oc- 
casion of  many  of  our  friends  from  other  counties 
and  other  states. 

In  former  years  the  traveler  over  the  turn- 
pikes of  our  county  would  every  few  miles  be 
confronted  with  a toll-gate,  and  a demand  would 
be  made  upon  him  for  toll  before  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed.  But  this  has  all  been  changed,  and 
now  the  highways  of  old  Butler  are  free  from 
all  such  obstructions.  We  assure  you  that  today 
there  are  no  toll-gates  to  the  avenues  of  our 
hearts,  and  that  by  your  loyalty  to  our  county 
you  have  touched  and  won  them  as  your  own. 

We  welcome  you, — not  as  strangers, — but  as 
friends.  And  there  are  some  here  today  to  whom 
we  extend  an  especially  cordial  welcome.  There 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  old  Butler,  who 
years  since  left  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  but 
have  cherished  thoughts  of  those  homes  as  most 
precious  memories,  and  have  returned  this  joy- 
ous day  to  mingle  your  voices  with  ours  in  praise 
of  the  county  of  your  birth. 

Many  of  you  have  won  honorable  distinction 
in  professional,  educational  and  financial  circles. 

The  flags  that  float  in  the  breeze  this  May 
morning  wave  you  welcome,  the  voices  of  our  chil- 
dren upraised  in  song,  the  cordial  word,  the 
warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  all  bespeak  that  wel- 
come which  is  yours.  Our  homes,  our  city,  our 
county,  are  yours;  use  them  as  you  will. 


The  Northwest  territory  for  a variety  of  rea- 
sons has  attracted  to  itself  a large  interest.  The 
generous  act  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  releasing 
her  claim  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio  and  the  far-sighted  wisdom  that  putsa 
portion  of  the  public  lands  at  the  service  of  public 
education  have  made  possible  the  most  importan 
elements  in  our  progress.  We  owe  a gratitude 
to  Virginia  for  her  liberal  policy. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787,  enacted  July  13th  o 
that  year,  has  commanded  alike  the  admiration 
of  foreign  statesmen  and  the  praise  from  our  own 
historians.  For  our  purpose  today  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  provisions  of  that  splendi 
document  opened  the  way  for  a high  class  o 
citizens  to  come  within  this  territory  in  the  as- 
surance of  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberties  or 
which  the  fathers  had  struggled.  Th^  const! t^ 
tional  convention  was  In  session  and  a little  m 
than  two  months  later  proposed  to  the  states 
adoption  the  results  in  the  form  of  a constitution 
that  has  stood  the  tests  of  more  than  a century 
of  debate  and  conflict. 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  constitution  there  should  have 
been  passed  by  the  congress  an  ordinance  of 
liberal  and  general  character.  No  act  of 
before  or  since  has  called  for  the  more  e oq 
applause  or  has  commanded  more  universal  re- 
spect. f 

This  ordinance  provided  for  the  abolition  o 

slavery,  guaranteed  the  right  of  trial  by  ^ ’ 
proportionate  representation  in  legislative 
and  the  integrity  of  private  contracts.  Its 
ings  and  provisions  for  education  have  endeared 
it  to  every  lover  of  progress. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  such  an  ordl 
we  can  understand  how  sturdy  men  were i w 
to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  the  states  w ®re 
new  constitution  was  to  spread  its  pr0  e<J  ’ 
and  cast  their  lots  in  a wilderness  lan  . 
vain  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  pioneers 
territory  were  superior  men,  worthy  of  comp 
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with  the  best  citizenship  of  the  States.  Virginia 
sent,  especially  Into  the  territory  known  as  the 
Virginia  Military  District,  many  of  her  best  men. 
New  England  sent  a fine  delegation  to  the  Marietta 
settlement.  Connecticut  determined  in  a large 
(fegree  the  citizenship  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  same  quality  of  Scotch-Irish  that  have  done 
so  much  for  western  Pennsylvania  was  found  com- 
ing into  the  western  country.  Other  nationalities 
came  at  first  in  small  numbers,  but  with  the 
same  spirit. 

Among  these  pioneers  were  many  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  and  men  of  classical  education.  Com- 
paratively few  of  them  were  lacking  in  religious 
convictions.  The  influence  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury skepticism  was  marked  in  some  portions  of 
our  country.  There  was  often  rough,  out  spoken 
blasphemy.  This  is  common  in  all  new  countries. 
There  were  other  vices,  but  with  all  there  was  a 
rugged  honesty,  reverence  and  patriotism  that 
made  these  men  trustworthy  and  reliable.  In  re- 
viewing the  history  of  some  of  the  men  and  move- 
ments of  the  early  days  of  this  territory  I have 
not  been  able  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  these 
early  pioneers  would  be  fit  companions  for  the 
best  men  of  our  own  day. 

I can  not  hope  within  the  limits  of  this  ad- 
dress to  make  any  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  audience.  The  names  of  the  pathfinders  of 
this  old  Northwest  territory  are  yet  household 
words  in  many  families.  Their  descendants  are 
here  among  us  as  citizens.  Many  of  these  families 
have  made  for  themselves  prominence  and  useful 
places  in  our  social,  commercial,  political  and  re- 
ligious life.  I must  therefore  limit  my  attention 
to  a few  men  whose  influence  touched  the  entire 
territory  and  perhaps  add  some  observations  upon 
the  pathfinders  in  Butler  county. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  Manasseh 
Cutler,  representing  the  Ohio  Company,  had  a con- 
siderable influence  in  determining  the  terms  of 
that  company’s  purchase.  It  was  founded  on  a 
certain  petition  dated  June  16,  1783,  and  signed 
by  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  officers  of  the  Con- 
tinental army  looking  to  provisions  for  their 
bounty  lands.  This  is  true,  but  he  was  as  really 
interested  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787 . as  in  the 
company's  proposed  purchases.  It  happened  that 
his  presence  in  New  York,  where  congress  was 
sitting,  came  when  the  ordinance  was  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  now  agreed  that  his  presence  and 
influence  were  decisive  elements  in  that  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  says  that  the  ordinance 


and  the  Ohio  purchase  were  parts  of  the  same 
transaction.  The  purchase  would  not  have  been 
made  without  the  ordinance  and  the  ordinance 
would  not  have  been  enacted  except  as  a condi- 
tion of  the  purchase.  As  Dr.  Hinsdale  has  well 
said,  this  meant  that  the  New  England  men  would 
not  purchase  the  land  unless  a satisfactory  gov- 
ernment was  provided  and  the  congress  was 
moved  by  opportunity  to  sell  a large  amount  of 
public  lands.  If  any  man  may  be  called  a path- 
finder I think  all  shall  agree  that  Dr.  Manasseh 
Cutler  must  be  written  in  that  category.  Subse- 
quent to  the  occurrences  referred  to  above.  Dr. 
Culter  was  influential  in  the  work  of  the  Marietta 
colony  and  in  the  early  legislation  that  laid  the 
foundations  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  His 
life  and  services  have  been  increasingly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  studied  the  forces 
that  have  made  our  civilization. 

The  name  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  will 
ever  command  a place  in  our  memories.  Here  in 
Butler  county  a local  interest  attaches,  as  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  garrison  that  built  Fort  Hamil- 
ton in  September.  1791.  A Scotchman  by  birth; 
after  receiving  a classical  training  and  education 
for  medicine,  he  became  a surgeon  in  the  English 
army  and  in  that  capacity  came  to  America. 
Afterwards  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  for  in- 
dependence. He  was  a member  of  the  continental 
congress  in  1786  and  served  as  its  president. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory. Of  his  trying  duties  in  treating  with  the 
Indians  we  cannot  speak.  There  is  a chapter  in 
that  history  thrilling  in  its  interest.  The  or- 
ganization and  development  of  the  new  territory 
was  a task  to  which  only  pioneers  were  equal. 
Naturally  enough  a controversy  arose  between  St. 
Clair  and  the  legislators  as  to  the  limitation  of 
power  and  jurisdiction.  The  new  land  partook 
of  the  partisan  divisions  in  the  states.  The  ques- 
tion of  statenood  could  not  be  suppressed.  In 
these  discussions  men  misunderstood  and  ma- 
ligned their  fellow  patriots.  Governor  St.  Clair 
received  his  full  share  of  abuse  and  misrepre- 
sentation. So  long  as  politics  did  not  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  new  territory,  St  Clair  was 
a popular  governor.  His  personal  character  and 
qualities  were  such  as  to  make  him  friends. 

He  has  been  described  as  a gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  familiar  with  the  manners  of  polite 
circles.  He  was  a Federalist  in  sympathies  and 
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could  not  get  on  with  his  associates  when  the 
decidedly  democratic  tendencies  of  the  day  ap- 
peared. His  indiscretions  and  mistakes  have  been 
pretty  fully  written  up.  He  took  the  unpopular 
side  of  some  questions,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  de- 
fense of  the  alien  and  seditions  laws.  The  ques- 
tion of  statehood  was  the  great  cause  of  division. 
The  Federalists  and  Republicans  were  in  main 
divided  on  this  issue.  Feeling  ran  high.  At 
length  St  Clair  was  removed  from  office  for  an 
address  at  Chillicothe  somewhat  intemperate  in 
its  language  toward  congress.  This  was  in  1802. 
He  lived  until  August  31,  1818. 

His  last  days  were  in  an  humble  cabin,  amid 
a poverty  quite  in  contrast  with  his  earlier  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  name  suggests  a striking 
example  of  the  ingratitude  of  men  and  republics. 
He  had  neglected  his  personal  affairs  in  public 
service.  The  pension  voted  to  him  is  said  to  have 
gone  directly  to  his  creditors.  It  is  pleasing  now 
to  know  that  a better  appreciation  of  his  public 
services  has  come.  Recently  the  governor  of 
Ohio  has  proposed  a monument  to  him  at  the 
Chillicothe  centennial  of  Ohio’s  statehood.  This 
proposition  was  received  with  universal  favor. 
This  was  at  the  point  where  some  of  his  strongest 
opposition  was  manifested  and  where  the  history 
has  been  most  carefully  examined. 

Next  to  the  two  men  already  mentioned  I 
may  mention  the  name  of  John  Cleves  Symmes. 
The  Symmes  purchase,  like  the  Ohio  purchase, 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  It 
was  the  conception  of  one  man.  In  the  history  we 
practically  lose  sight  of  his  associates.  Mr.  Sym- 
mes, like  many  others  of  the  eaHy  men  in  the 
territory,  was  a man  of  high  character  and  un- 
usual attainments.  He  had  been  an  active  citizen 
in  New  Jersey,  full  of  public  spirit.  He  served  for 
twelve  years  on  the  supreme  court  and  became  the 
chief  justice.  He  was  for  two  years  a member  of 
the  continental  congress  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

He  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Northwest 
territory  and  in  this  office  did  much  to  establish 
the  institutions  that  grew  out  of  the  ordinance 
under  which  the  territory  was  organized.  His  pur- 
chase gave  him  great  opportunity  for  personal  and 
business  relations  with  men,  furnishing  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  influence  the  character 
of  the  population  in  this  region.  Among  the  most 
important  results  in  the  Symmes  purchase  was 
the  reservation  of  one  township  that  provided  the 
foundation  for  Miami  University. 


The  university  wras  located  in  1810,  although 
legislation  was  begun  concerning  it  as  early  as 
1803.  The  death  of  Mr.  Symmes  occurred  in  1814, 
some  years  before  the  university  was  opened  for 
students,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
influence  in  the  case  farther  than  would  be  in- 
volved in  his  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
purchase  and  the  legislation  of  the  state  in  carry- 
ing those  terms  to  a final  settlement. 

Coming  now  to  men  more  closely  identified 
with  Butler  county,  the  first  name  is  that  of 
John  Reily.  Like  others  of  the  early  settlers,  Mr. 
Reily  was  a Revolutionary  soldier.  Born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1763,  his  early  boyhood  was  spent 
on  a Virginia  frontier.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  a soldier.  His  experiences  thus  prepared 
him  for  the  hazardous  frontier  life  that  fell  to 
his  lot  when  he  migrated  to  this  region.  He  was 
active  and  efficient  in  'the  early  contests  with  the 
Indians.  As  early  as  1790  he  opened  the  first’ 
English  school  in  the  Miami  country  at  Columbia. 
For  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  and 
then  turned  aside  to  farming  for  a season. 

In  April,  1894,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  acted  as  deputy  clerk  for  General  John 
S.  Gano  until  1799. 

In  that  year  the  first  election  of  represent- 
atives occurred  and  Mr.  Reily  acted  as  clerk  and 
also  for  the  next  two  sessions.  He  served  in  a 
number  of  important  relations  at  that  time  and 
was  one  of  the  active  and  trusted  men  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the  continental  con- 
vention and  although  not  an  active  debater,  his 
accurate,  methodical  habits  made  him  of  great 
value.  In  1803  he  moved  to  Hamilton  and  after 
the  organization  of  Butter  county  served  as  clerk 
of  the  court  until  1840.  He  was  the  first  recorder 
of  Butler  county  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
1811.  He  was  also  clerk  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  from  1803  until  1819.  These  posi 
tions  gave  a man  of  such  integrity  and  probity 
as  Reily  an  opportunity  to  wield  large  influence. 
He  did  it  and  did  it  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Hamilton,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  from  1804  until  1832.  He 
served  as  trustee  of  Miami  University  from  the 
beginning  in  1809  until  1840.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  from  1813  to  1822.  This  S1*®®* 
variety  of  activity  brought  Mr.  Reily  into  fam 
arity  with  everything  of  importance  that  occurre 
in  Butler  county  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  i 
history.  His  death  occurred  in  Hamilton  June 
7,  1850,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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It  is  said  of  him  that  in  all  the  courses  of 
his  life  his  integrity  and  veracity  were  never  ques- 
tioned. He  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  exempt  from  newspaper  attack.  No  doubt 
his  familiarity  with  court  methods  and  the  de- 
tails of  history  was  one  reason  that  so  many 
people  employed  him  as  a trustee  of  estates  and 
guardians  for  children.  Of  no  public  man  per- 
haps in  this  Miami  county  could  there  be  better 
arguments  as  to  integrity  of  character,  efficiency 
of  service  and  modesty  of  life.  He  resigned  in 
due  time  the  several  positions  he  occupied,  but 
to  the  end  of  his  life  was  a trusted  friend  and  a 
valuable  citizen. 

The  early  records  of  Butler  county  found 
frequent  mention  of  the  name  of  James  McBride. 
This  man  was  of  Scotch  descent,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1778  and  came  to  this  region  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  early  showed  capacity  for 
service  and  was  entrusted  with  public  office.  His 
interest  in  the  country  showed  itself  in  his  his- 
torical researches  which  began  at  a very  early 
time  and  continued  throughout  his  entire  life. 
He  served  as  the  first  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Miami  University,  beginning  in  1809 
and  remaining  in  office  until  1820.  He  is  per- 
haps the  most  voluminous  writer  of  that  time  and 
withal  one  of  great  accuracy.  The  history  of  the 
country  embraced  in  the  Symmes  purchase  and 
the  early  records  of  Miami  University  show  his 
great  carefulness  and  the  thorough  character  of 
his  work.  He  accumulated  a large  library  of 
books  and  papers,  some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served and  are  now  the  property  of  the  state. 
There  was  no  subject  of  popular  or  historical  in- 
terest that  did  not  secure  his  attention.  Like  Mr. 
Reily,  he  was  a man  of  deeds  rather  than  of 
words;  modest  in  bearing  and  efficient  in  every- 
thing he  undertook.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  so  small  a portion  of  his  libraries  have  been 
preserved.  His  library  collections  were  in  a 
large  number  destroyed.  His  pioneer  biography, 
in  two  volumes,  of  the  early  settlers,  published 
by  the  John  Clarke  Company  of  Cincinnati,  will 
always  remain  a source  of  information  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  his  history  of  the  Miami 
country. 

The  next  name  to  which  I turn  is  that  of 
Joel  Collins.  This  man  came  to  Miami  from  Vir- 
ginia via  Kentucky  and  was  reared  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  primitive  surroundings  of  pioneer 
life.  Born  In  Virginia,  September  16,  1772,  he 
with  his  parents  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1779.  In 
1806  Mr.  Collins  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio 


and  settled  in  Oxford  township.  He  served  as 
one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace  in  Oxford 
township  in  1811.  Mr.  Collins  was  an  active 
soldier  in  the  Indian  wars  and  when  the  war  of 
1812  came  on  he  enrolled  as  a private  soldier. 
On  May  16,  1812,  he  was  given  the  rank  of  captain 
of  a rifle  regiment  and  we  find  associated  with 
him  a number  of  names  still  familiar  in  the  town 
of  Hamilton:  Ephraim  Guard  was  his  lieutenant; 
John  Hall,  ensign;  Jeremiah  Guard,  David  Sutton, 
Joseph  Hayne  and  John  Price  were  sergeants,  and 
the  names  of  Perry,  Sutton  and  Guard  appear  in 
the  list  of  corporals.  In  1817  he  was  elected  a 
representative  of  the  general  assembly  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  1823,  at  which  time  he 
was  elected  as  a member  of  the  senate.  In  1829 
Governor  Trimble  appointed  him  associate  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Butler  county. 
He  was  afterward  elected  to  this  office  by  the 
people  and  served  with  entire  satisfaction. 

In  1822  Mr.  Collins  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Miami  University 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1855.  When  he 
resigned  in  1855  the  board  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution:  “Resolved,  That  in  con- 
sideration of  the  long,  faithful  service  and  the 
great  integrity  of  character  of  our  venerable  sec- 
retary, Joel  Collins,  the  president  of  this  board 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  him  a silver 
pitcher,  with  proper  inscription,  at  our  next  an- 
nual meeting,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  thirty  dollars.” 

His  death  occurred  November  16,  1860,  in  Ox- 
ford. at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  eighty-nine 
years.  Joel  Collins  was  a fit  companion  for  such 
men  as  Reily  and  McBride.  His  record  is  one  of 
integrity,  efficiency  and  acceptability. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  even  call  the 
roll  of  the  names  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  early  pathfinders  of  this  Miami  country 
or,  as  the  subject  is,  of  the  great  Northwest. 
Mention,  however,  should  be  made  of  General 
Richard  Butler,  whose  name  this  county  bears. 
He  was  a brave  soldier;  devoted  to  the  country 
and  successful  in  his  treating  with  the  Indians. 
The  character  of  his  services  has  endeared  him 
to  patriots  and  in  grateful  recognition  his  name 
is  forever  associated  with  the  history  of  this 
county. 

General  William  Harrison,  whose  home  was 
at  North  Bend,  was  another  influential  man,  both 
as  representative  in  the  continental  congress,  and 
as  one  of  the  active  men  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  statehood  in  both  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

General  Anthony  Wayne  is  also  to  be  classed 
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among  the  pioneers  of  this  country,  although  his 
services  were  to  be  classed  chiefly  as  a soldier 
We  remember  him  chiefly  because  of  his  services 
in  this  territory  in  the  Indian  wars. 

Israel  Ludlow,  surveyor  of  early  times, 
Thomas  Irvin,  Samuel  Dick,  James  Shields  have 
all  wrought  themselves  into  the  history  and  as- 
sociations of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 

laSt  "iUle  later  date  Governor  William  Bebb, 
Rev.  David  McDill,  John  Woods,  whose  family  re- 
mains to  this  day,  are  among  the  men  whose  char- 
acter and  influence  are  a source  of  satisfaction  t 
their  children. 

MR.  QUIRE  SPEAKS. 

Following  President  Thompson.  Joseph 
S.  Ouire,  of  California,  was  introduced  and 
his  address  was  one  of  the  fine  features  of 
the  occasion.  He  is  the  first  vice-president 
of  the  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
subject,  is  a forcible  and  eloquent  speaker 
and  his  address  was  exceedingly  well  re- 
ceived. 

TIIE  FLORAL  PARADE 


The  floral  parade  of  Thursday  after- 
noon was  one  of  the  prettiest  features  of 
the  centennial  celebration.  It  was  witnessed 
by  thousands  of  people  along  the  line  of 
march,  who  fully  appreciated  its  beauty 
and  applauded  many  of  its  interesting  and 
imposing  features.  It  was  almost  three 
o’clock  when  the  parade,  headed  by  Captain 
A.  W.  Margedant  and  his  aides,  moved 
north  on  Third  street  to  High,  and  then 
followed  the  line  of  march  previously  an- 
nounced. Following  Captain  Margedant 
and  his  aides  came  the  Miami  band,  and 
then  the  first  decorated  vehicle,  the  runa- 
bout of  Dr.  Adolph  Hermann,  the  Central 
avenue  druggist,  who  had  a very  beautifully 
decorated  runabout  and  a handsome  black 


horse  in  the  parade.  The  runabout  was 
tastefully  and  profusely  trimmed  with  lovely 
white  and  yellow  roses  and  the  horse  was 
guided  with  lines  of  the  same  variety  of 
flowers.  It  was  a most  pleasing  effect. 

The  beautiful  pony  and  runabout  with 
which  George  Krebs  took  first  prize  among 
the  pony  turnouts  was  one  of  the  swellest 
things  in  the  parade.  Mr.  Krebs  never  does 
anything  half  way  and  he  was  certainly 
successful  in  providing  a very  beautiful 
turnout  for  his  children,  Louis  and  Marga- 
ret. to  appear  within  the  floral  parade.  as 
ter  Louis  drove  the  pony  with  ribbon  lines 
and  he  and  his  sister  were  seated  beneath 
a canopy  of  pink  and  white  chrysanthe- 
mums with  a dash  of  green  to  lend  color 
to  the  whole  and  the  runabout  was  covered 
with  the  same  variety  of  flowers.  It  was 
certainly  worthy  of  the  prize  awarded  it. 

Dr.  George  C.  Skinner  and  his  daughter 
drove  a very  "tastefully  decorated  and  stylish 
turnout,  a runabout  trimmed  with  purple 
and  vellow  flowers,  the  colors  of  the  ig1 
school  junior  class  of  which  Miss  Skinner 
was  a member,  the  words  “H.  H.  S.  04 
appearing  on  the  panel  of  the  rig. 
voting  ladies  in  the  rig  wore  hats  and 
dresses  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  o ie 

PThe  display  made  by  Mrs.  Peter  Schwab 
was  verv  handsome.  Her  carriage  was  ec 
orated  with  blue  and  white  morning  glories 
and  was  drawn  by  a handsome  team  ot 
match  browns,  led  by  two  colored  men 
This  display  was  the  cause  of  much  favor- 
able comment.  . 

Mrs.  Bender  and  daughter  followed  1 
a runabout  decorated  with  yellow  stream 

and  red  roses.  , 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Huston's  turnout,  decoratec 
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with  white  chrysanthemums  and  smilax, 
was  neat  and  attractive. 

Jacob  Halperin,  of  the  New  York  Um- 
brella Company,  drove  a handsome  rig,  a 
runabout  very  tastefully  decorated  with  pink 
and  white  flowers  and  the  horse  controlled 
with  white  lines.  It  made  a very  pleasing 
display  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Central  high  school  had  a beautiful 
allegorical  float,  representing  the  ship  of 
state  guided  by  education.  The  float  was 
a silver  boat,  rowed  with  golden  oars  and 
was  draped  in  the  high  school  colors  of  blue 
and  white.  Columbia  was  seated  upon  a 
throne,  beneath  a canopy,  with  an  American 
eagle  above  her.  She  was  surrounded  by 
the  representatives  of  the  different  branches 
of  education,  music,  art,  science,  literature, 
geography,  astronomy,  etc.  The  boat  was 
rowed  by  oarsmen  representing  the  six  high 
school  classes.  The  float  was  decorated 
with  morning  glories  and  water  lilies.  Six 
white  horses,  decorated  with  blue  and  white 
clematis,  drew  the  float.  The  horses  were 
led  by  six  boys  of  the  classes,  carrying  class 
banners.  The  float  was  surmounted  by  a 
satin  banner,  blue  and  white,  with  the  ini- 
tials “H.  H.  S.”  upon  it.  The  whole  made 
a very  pleasing  effect. 

The  Straub  school,  which  carried  off 
the  first  prize  in  the  contest  between  the  city 
schools,  had  a large  and  very  beautiful  float, 
a large  framework  covered  with  yellow  and 
white  roses,  with  a floor  of  green  grass,  over 
which  Psyche,  seated  in  a butterfly,  two- 
wheeled chariot,  was  being  drawn  by  six  lit- 
tle fairies  with  the  daintiest  of  wings,  all 
arrayed  in  white  gauze  and  each  held  in 
check  by  a white  satin  line  or  ribbon  in  the 
hands  of  Psyche.  Over  in  one  comer  was 
Cupid  with  his  bow  and  arrows. 

The  Mosler  school  had  one  of  the  most 


beautiful  floats  in  the  parade.  It  repre- 
sented a pond,  in  which  a large  white  swan 
rested,  held  in  check  by  reins  in  the  hands 
of  a child.  The  whole  was  trimmed  in  yel- 
low and  white  roses  and  water  lilies,  which 
were  very  natural  and  were  painted  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  float  was  gotten 
up  bv  the  artists,  R.  O.  Smith  and  Joseph 
Memel,  of  the  Mosler  Safe  & Lock  Com- 
pany, and  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
float  which  carried  off  the  prize  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Fall  Festival  parade.  An  escort  of 
horsemen  and  a band  accompanied  this  float. 

John  DeLaCroix,  the  dairyman,  had  a 
decorated  milk  delivery  wagon  in  the  pa- 
rade. It  was  very  prettily  trimmed  in  pink 
and  white  roses  and  green  leaves  and  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment. 

George  Krebs’  little  daughter,  with  her 
pony  and  cart,  presented  a cute  appearance 
and  received  favorable  comment  from  every 
one  along  the  line  of  march. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

The  second  division  of  the  parade  was 
in  command  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Cope,  who  had 
a number  of  aides.  It  was  headed  by  the 
city  band  and  the  first  float  was  that  of  the 
central  high  school. 

The  float  of  the  Miami  school,  Prof. 
Fred  Shearer,  principal,  represented  a tej>ee 
of  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians  and  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  a band  of  Miami 
warriors.  The  representation  was  true  in 
every  detail. 

A unique  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Colum- 
bia school,  representing  a primitive  school 
in  a log-cabin  school-house,  with  old 
straight-back  benches  and  the  old-fashioned 
schoolmaster.  The  scene  was  typical  of 
pioneer  days. 

The  second  ward  school,  Sam  Landis, 
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principal,  had  a float  handsomely  decorated 
with  the  national  colors,  representing  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  with  Columbia  reign- 
ing over  all.  This  float  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  a bicycle  brigade  and  a delega- 
tion on  horseback  representing  Uncle  Sam, 
an  Indian,  Washington,  Roosevelt,  St.  Clair, 
General  Miles,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Leslie  M.  Shaw. 

The  float  of  the  fourth  ward  school  was 
decorated  in  green  and  red  and  gave  a rep- 
resentation of  the  story  of  “The  Old  Wo- 
man who  Lived  in  a Shoe.”  This  display 
was  quite  interesting. 

The  display  of  the  fifth  ward  school  was 
a magnificent  affair  and  represented  “The 
Fairies’  Revelry.”  It  was  a massive  affair, 
representing  huge  bowlders  covered  with 
white  chrysanthemums  surmounted  bv  a 
beautiful  rainbow.  Five  boys  on  ponies  car- 
ried a banner  announcing  the  subject  of  the 
display. 

The  third  ward  had  a fine  float  repre- 
senting “The  May  Queen.”  It  was  hand- 
somely decorated  with  wistaria  and  cle- 
matis. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

The  third  division  of  the  parade  was 
headed  by  Weber’s  band,  of  Mt.  Healthy, 
and  the  first  display  in  this  division  was 
that  of  the  Zion  Lutheran  school,  a big  float 
built  up  of  sunflowers,  crowned  with  the 
motto  “Will  and  Work.”  This  float  was 
drawn  by  four  handsome  draped  grays,  with 
gilded  hoofs. 

The  C.  D.  Mathes  Company  had  an  un- 
usually attractive  float.  It  was  a boat  sur- 
rounded by  an  able  crew,  with  the  motto, 
“Sailing  to  the  Front.” 

Holbrock  Brothers  also  had  a pretty 


float,  a chariot  decorated  with  pink  flowers 
on  a white  and  green  background  and  filled 
with  a bevy  of  pretty  little  girls. 

The  display  of  Liberty  township  was  a 
statue  of  “Liberty”  on  a big  float,  driven  by 
Uncle  Sam  and  followed  by  a prettily  dec- 
orated wagon  laden  with  the  fairest  daugh- 
ters of  Liberty  township. 

The  parade  was  ended  with  the  commit- 
tees and  speakers  in  carriages. 

PRIZE  WINNERS. 

The  committee  of  ladies,  Mrs.  Walter 
L.  Tobey,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Schenck,  Mrs.  James 
K.  Cullen,  Mrs.  C.  Markt  and  Miss  Sophia 
Margedant,  appointed  to  award  the  prizes, 
had  a difficult  task  to  perform.  The  com- 
mittee watched  the  flower  parade  from  sev- 
eral points,  while  seated  in  their  carriage  on 
the  streets  of  the  city,  but  were  unable  to 
come  to  a decision  as  to  the  prizes.  At  the 
track  on  the  fair  grounds  the  committee 
looked  at  the  various  school  floats  and  car- 
riages a long  time  before  they  finally 
awarded  the  first  prize,  a beautiful  silk 
American  flag,  to  the  Straub  school,  and  the 
second  prize,  a similar  but  smaller  flag,  to 
the  Miami  school  and  its  unique  display  of 
American  Indians.  Then  they  selected  the 
turnout  driven  by  Mrs.  Peter  Schwab  as 
the  best  decorated  carriage,  awarding  it  the 
prize  of  thirty  dollars  in  gold,  and  the  pony 
and  runabout  belonging  to  George  Krebs 
as  the  best  decorated  pony  vehicle,  giving  it 
the  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  in  gold. 

The  selections  were  well  made,  although 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  handsome 
school  floats  as  that  of  the  fifth  ward.  Mos- 
ler  and  central  high  schools  could  not  re- 
ceive prizes  as  well  as  the  other  two.  The 
second,  third,  fourth  wards  and  Columbia 
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schools  also  had  handsome  floats  and  all 
were  considered  before  the  awards  were 
made. 

ATHLETIC  EVENTS  AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS. 

The  athletic  events  in  connection  with 
the  centennial  celebration  were  held  at  the 
fair  grounds  Thursday  afternoon  and  at- 
tracted a large  crowd,  which  enjoyed  the 
sport.  The  contests  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Richards,  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  first  event  was  a one-mile  bicycle 
race.  This  was  won  by  Herbert  Bender ; 
Frank  Limerick,  second;  time,  3:21. 

The  fifty-yard  sack  race  was  won  by  W. 
B.  Giessman,  in  thirteen  and  one-half  sec- 
onds. 

The  eight  hundred  and  eighty-yard  run 
was  won  by  Malcolm  Bronson;  C.  K.  Van 
Ausdall,  second;  time,  2:16. 

The  wheelbarrow  race,  blindfolded,  won 
by  L.  White. 

The  obstacle  race,  four-fifths  mile,  won 
by  W.  L.  Stephenson,  of  Oxford. 

The  eight  hundred  and  eighty-yard  run 
versus  one-mile  bicycle,  won  by  M.  Bron- 
son, runner,  in  2:24  1-2  seconds;  Herbert 
Bender,  bicycle,  2 '.40  1-2. 

The  one  hundred-yard  dash  was  won  by 
M.  Bronson;  time,  11  1-2. 

The  one-mile  bicycle  race  for  the  cham- 
. pionship  of  Butler  county  was  taken  by 
Herbert  Bender  in  2 157  2-5.  The  finish  of 
this  race  was  exciting,  Bender  winning  by 
onlv  a few  inches. 

Five  out  of  the  six  medals  were  won  by 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ath- 
letes. 

There  were  thousands  of  visitors  from 
all  over  the  county  at  the  fair  grounds  and 
the  bright  and  pretty  costumes  of  beautiful 


women,  banked  in  tiers  on  the  big  grand- 
stand, formed  a scene  not  soon  forgotten. 

SECOND  DAY FINAL  EXERCISES. 

One  hundred  guns  from  the  hilltops 
ushered  in  the  second  and  final  day  of  the 
county’s  centennial.  The  weather  was  not 
so  fine  as  on  Thursday.  A rain  fell  during 
the  night  and  the  day  was  cloudy,  but  up 
to  noon  no  rain  had  fallen  and  considerable 
crowds  again  thronged  the  city,  growing 
much  denser  in  the  afternoon. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee,  held  in 
Judge  Belden’s  office  at  eleven  o’clock,  it 
was  decided  to  defer  the  morning  program 
until  one  P.  M.  The  speaking  was  set  for 
that  hour  at  the  court  house  and  the  indus- 
trial parade  was  deferred  until  the  speaking 
was  concluded. 

Judge  Edward  H.  Jones  presided  at  the 
public  speaking.  Walter  S.  Harlan,  the  city 
solicitor  of  Middletown,  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  gave  a vigorous  and  eloquent 
address  on  “The  Century  and  its  Lessons,” 
tracing  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  past 
one  hundred  years  and  its  pledge  for  the 
future. 

THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 

Edward  Rosencrans,  of  Union  town- 
ship, spoke'  on  “The  Ordinance  of  1787.” 
Mr.  Rosencrans  said  in  part : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We 

are  pleased  to  meet  and  greet  you  here  today  In 
grateful  remembrance,  in  patriotic  celebration  and 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  na'tal  day 
of  our  beloved  county.  The  subject  assigned  to 
me  is  indeed  an  interesting  one,  a broad  one,  one 
to  which  I can  hardly  hope  to  do  Justice. 

The  document  deals  first  with  the  proposed 
boundary  lines  of  the  new  states  or  districts  to  be 
formed  in  the  Northwest  territory,  with  the  laws 
of  inheritance,  of  descent  and  conveyance,  with 
the  manner  of  electing  or  appointing  officers  in 
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that  territory  and  defines  their  duties.  These 
things,  while  important,  are  not  fraught  with  so 
much  interest  to  mankind  as  is  the  latter  part  of 
the  document,  to  which  I shall  devote  my  time. 

The  Northwest  territory,  comprising  a vast 
realm  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  a realm  now  in- 
cluding the  great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  was  on  March  1,  1784, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. One  year  before  this  a number  of  army 
officers,  prominent  among  whom  was  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  presented  a memorial  to  congress 
asking  for  a grant  of  land  in  the  new  territory, 
where  they  proposed  to  form  a state. 

Many,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  most,  of  those 
officers  were  the  owners  of  slaves,  and  if  that 
grant  of  land  had  been  given  without  any  special 
provision  as  to  its  government  Ohio  would  prob- 
ably have  been  a slave  state  and  against  the 
Union  in  the  Rebellion.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
so.  The  lovers  of  liberty,  led  by  Nathan  Dane, 
whom  Daniel  Webster  claimed  was  the  author  of 
the  article  prohibiting  slavery,  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Rufus  King,  William  Grayson,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  and  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  seeming  to 
foresee  such  a dire  national  calamity,  threw 
around  this  virgin  territory  “a  sacred  circle  of 
liberty,  over  which  the  demon  of  slavery  has  never 
dared  to  cross.”  They  did  this  on  July  13th,  by 
adopting  in  the  continental  congress,  then  in  ses- 
sion in  New  York  city,  the  celebrated  Ordinance 
of  1787. 

Cutler  at  this  time  was  not  a member  of  con- 
gress, but  he  was  invited  by  the  committee  hav- 
ing the  ordinance  in  charge  to  appear  before  them, 
give  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  lend  his  in- 
fluence toward  its  passage.  This  he  did.  That  in- 
fluence was  great  and  Cutler  has  been  justly 
termed  ‘‘The  Father  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.” 
That  ordinance  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 
(and  I quote  now  verbatim  from  it)  of  extending 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  re- 
publics, their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected. 
To  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis 
of  all  laws,  constitutions  and  governments  which 
forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  said  territory. 

What  lofty  sentiments  are  enunciated  in  those 
immortal  words.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  spoken  of  in  the  or- 
dinance or  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
held  as  self-evident  truths.  The  ordinance  is  sec- 
ond only  to  that  immortal  declaration  which  it 
supplants.  * * * 


Article  first  of  the  ordinance,  reading  “No 
person  demeaning  himself  in  a peaceable  and  or- 
derly manner  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  sentiments  In 
said  territory,”  will  not  allow  the  feelings  of  any 
pious  soul  seeking  the  higher  life,  peaceably  and 
orderly  seeking  the  uplifting  influence  of  some 
particular  creed,  to  be  outraged  by  law. 

That  article  is  one  of  the  entering  wedges 
which  has  forever  separated  church  and  state  to 
the  lasting  good  of  America.  The  records  of  other 
nations  have  been  too  often  stained  with  tears 
and  human  bloodshed  and  the  religious  thoughts 
of  their  rulers  have  risen  up  in  persecution,  op- 
pression, ostraeisra,  cruelty,  warfare,  the  fruitage 
of  human  ambition  which  zealots  have  mistaken 
for  obedience  to  God. 

Under  the  wonderful  influence  of  this  civil 
and  religious  freedom  in  America  such  old  errors 
have  departed  from  the  lives  of  men,  and  truths 
have  been  born  and  ancient  tyrranies  prejudiced 
and  terrors  have  given  place  to  new  hopes  and 
charities,  and  here  no  man,  whatever  his  authority 
may  be,  will  boldly  dare  to  say  his  Maker  in- 
tended him  to  be  his  brother’s  censor. 

In  order  to  protect  the  innocent  as  well  as 
to  prosecute  the  guilty,  article  second  declares 
that  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  always 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  of  the  trial  by  jury.  No  matter  of 
what  heinous  crime  a man  may  be  accused,  a legal 
inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  his  guilt  and  tha 
guilt  proven  before  the  punishment  which  his 
crime  deserves  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 

How  proud  we  are  that  the  citizens  of  Butler 
county  have  always  adhered  so  conscientiously  to 
the  principles  of  this  article.  * ♦ * 

Passing  to  article  third,  we  read  that  ‘re- 
ligion, morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu 
cation  shall  forever  be  encouraged.” 

That  article  has  indeed  been  well  observed. 
At  the  time  the  ordinance  was  adopted  and  or 
many  years  afterward,  there  was  not  a free  schoo 
in  the  Northwest  territory. 

By  the  subscription  of  the  patrons  of  the 
schools  the  current  expenses  were  paid,  and  those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  con 
tribute  were  denied  the  benefit  of  education, 
has  been  so  well  observed  that  those  benefits  are 
today  freer  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich. 

Article  fourth  decrees  that  “the  said  ter 
ritory  and  the  states  which  may  be  found  there  n 
shall  forever  remain  a part  of  this  confederacy  o 
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the  United  States  of  America.”  The  brains  of 
prophets  and  of  seers  must  have  conceived  those 
sentiments,  as,  looking  far  into  the  future  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  they  sought  to  prevent  and 
did  prevent  upon  the  free  soil  of  the  northwest 
territory  such  a tragedy  as  was  enacted  in  the 
erring  southern  states;  where,  upon  the  bleak 
Golgothan  rocks  of  secession,  the  martyr  s cross 
upon  which  was  crucified  the  flower  of  the  na- 
tion’s manhood,  by  whose  blood  the  seceding  states 
were  forever  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  slavery 
and  state  sovereignty  and  reinstated  as  integral 
parts  of  this  nation,  never  to  be  dissolved: 

In  article  fifth,  which  deals  first  with  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  proposed  states  to  be 
formed  in  the  new  territory,  we  read  that  when- 
ever any  of  the  said  states  shall  have  sixty 
thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  state  shall 
be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  form  a permanent  constitution 
and  state  government;  provided,7  the  constitution 
and  government  so  to  be  formed  shall  be  repub- 
lican and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained 
in  these  articles. 

Here  again  we  find  that  the  ordinance  was 
written  in  dedication  to  freedom,  and  for  the  up- 
building and  maintenance  of  republican  institu- 
tions. * * *• 

Coming  now  to  the  sixth  and  last  most  im- 
portant article,  a bold  declaration  of  universal 
freedom  is  conveyed  in  the  words  “There  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes.” 

The  love  of  universal  liberty  and  a knowledge 
of  the  advantages  of  a union  of  all  the  states 
which  were  thus  early  taught  to  the  people  of  the 
North  grew  so  strong  that  in  our  great  Civil  war 
they  culminated  in  a righteous  and  successful 
contest  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  abolition  of  African  slavery. 

Not  all  the  mistaken  religious  zeal  of  the 
Mrs.  St.  Clairs  who  fancies  the  curse  of  slavery 
a divine  institution;  not  all  the  long-drawn,  sancti- 
monious prayers  of  Davis  and  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  kneeling  in  rank  bigotry  on  the  neck  of  a 
slave;  not  all  the  perverted  states  rights  ideas 
of  Calhoun  and  his  dupes  could  prevail  against 
the  plain,  practical,  unpretentious  Christianity  in- 
culcated by  that  immortal  document  “done  by  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled  the  13th 


day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of 
their  sovereignty  and  independence  the  twelfth.” 

The  ordinance  has  indeed  borne  for  it  to  the 
good  of  mankind. 

The  venerable  Senator  Hoar,  in  commenting 
on  it,  says:  “Here  was  the  first  human  govern- 
ment where  absolute  civil  and  religious  liberty 
has  always  prevailed.  Here  no  witch  was  ever 
found  or  hanged.  Here  no  heretic  was  ever  mo- 
lested. Here  no  slave  was  ever  born  or  dwelt. 
When  older  states  and  nations,  where  the  chains 
of  human  bondage  have  been  broken,  shall  utter 
the  proud  boast,  ‘With  a great  sum  obtained  I 
this  freedom,’  each  sister  of  the  imperial  group. 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  may 
lift  her  queenly  head  with  the  yet  prouder  answer, 
‘But  I was  free  born.’  ” 

With  such  a document  as  this  for  our  guid- 
ance it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  have  made 
for  ourselves  a glorious  history,  a history  which 
we  meet  today  to  celebrate.  We  meet  not  in  self- 
praise,  not  in  boastfulness,  but  rather  to  do  honor 
to  the  pioneer  heroes  who  laid  so  deep  and  strong 
the  sure  foundations  of  our  prosperity  and  to  in- 
spire the  present  and  future  generations  to  emu- 
late those  heroic  deeds  and  carry  on  the  work  be- 
gun by  them. 

While  doing  this  we  should  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  great  natural  advantages  which  we  pos- 
sess. As  I look  over  the  beautiful  and  produc- 
tive valleys  of  Butler  county  and  reflect  that  they 
are  but  typical  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  equal  fertility  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  the  thought  is  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  that  we  are  too  prone  to 
boast  of  our  greatness  or  our  country’s  greatness, 
forgetting  whence  that  greatness  comes. 

In  our  national  pride  we  arrogate  to  our- 
selves greatness  and  glory  which  belongs  to  God 
alone.  He  it  was  who  mapped  out  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  the  most  fertile 
fields  that  the  sun  ever  kissed,  the  most  majestic 
rivers  that  ever  rolled  to  ocean,  bearing  upon 
their  broad  bosoms  the  commerce  of  a world,  gave 
us  the  most  salubrious  climate  that  ever  matured 
vegetation  and  placed  us  in  a position  geographi- 
cally to  defy  the  world.  And  because  of  these 
advantages  we  have  been  enabled  to  attain  to  the 
high  position,  to  secure  the  many  riches  we  en- 
joy today. 

Yes,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  we  enjoy  those 
riches,  for  we  have  been  truly  told  that  the  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves;  and  Ohio  and  es- 
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pecially  Butler  county  people  are  not  slow  in 
doing  that.  When  they  see  a good  thing  they  go 
right  after  it,  and  they  usually  get  it. 

This  is  no  place  for  drones.  A laggard  in 
the  Miami  valley  is  a curiosity.  We  live  here 
“the  strenuous  life,”  in  touch  with  the  magnetic 
influence  of  a chief  magistrate  who  is  the  worthy 
successor  of  that  glorious  product  of  the  north- 
west territory,  a man  who  was  in  life  the  earnest 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance  of 
17g7 — the  lamented  and  patriotic  Mr.  McKinley. 

We  are  the  descendants  of  the  most  ambitious, 
industrious,  enterprising,  shrewd  people  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

We  are  proud  of  Ohio,  as  in  the  council  of 
nations  she  sits,  a jeweled  queen  among  her  sister 
states.  We  are  especially  proud  of  Butler  county, 
as  she  shines  like  a polished  gem  in  the  diadem 
of  that  queen.  That  gem  was  dug  from  the  wilder- 
ness one  hundred  years  ago  and  has  been  polished 
ever  since.  By  its  reflected,  dazzling  light  we  see 
a type  of  the  highest  civilization  known  to  man. 

We  see  a progress  in  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  Looking  backward,  we  see  the  early  set- 
tlers of  our  country  battling  with  the  obstacles  of 
the  pioneer’s  life. 

The  rude  cabin  has  been  reared,  its  walls  of 
unhewn  logs  a shelter  from  the  weather  and  pro- 
tection from  the  arrows  of  the  skulking  red  man. 

The  axe  and  rifle  first  were  needed.  Then 
came  the  hoe  and  the  rude  plow,  and,  like  the  rifle 
and  the  axe,  right  well  they  did  their  work.  So 
well  they  did  it  that  the  little  patch  of  ground 
that  first  was  cleared  beside  the  cabin  door  grew 
larger  year  by  year  until  'twas  called  a field.  And 
there,  beneath  the  magic  touch  of  labor’s  willing 
hands,  another  and  another  field  were  cleared  be- 
side the  first,  and  they  all  became  a farm,  a farm 
here  in  the  Miami  valley,  a farm  upon  which  has 
grown  not  only  the  richest  harvests  of  the  world, 
but  also  the  sturdiest  sons  and  comeliest  daugh- 
ters that  ever  rose  up  to  call  their  parents  blessed. 

Beneath  the  burdens  of  their  unremitting  toil 
those  blessed  parents  finally  became  so  tired  they 
needed  rest;  and  loving  hands  then  laid  them 
side  by  side  in  their  last  long  sleep  in  the  “quiet 
valley”  and  took  up  their  unfinished  work.  Year 
after  year  the  grasses  have  grown  green  and  died 
upon  their  honored  graves,  yet  here  we 
reaped  the  harvests  from  the  perennial  seed  they 
sowed,  and  now  we  meet  in  this  glad  centennial 
celebration  to  render  unto  them  the  honor  which 
is  their  due. 

That  honor  and  the  work  which  they  and 


their  posterity  have  done  In  the  development 
of  our  state  and  county  will  no  doubt  be  ably 
extolled  by  other  speakers  here  today  upon  whose 
themes  I will  not  obtrude. 

I speak  of  those  earliest  settlers  because  they 
were  the  first  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

They  were  the  first— we  are.  but  will  not  be 
in  the  fruitful  years  to  come,  the  last. 

In  that  bright  future  which  nature  decreed 
shall  be  better  than  either  the  present  or  the 
past;  when  those  great  civic  governmental  prob- 
lems which  now  vex  mankind  shall  have  been 
solved  in  the  Interest  of  all  humanity;  when  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  as  taught  y e 
Rule,  shall,  like  a “pillar  of  fire  by  night 
over  all  the  world  a glow  like  that  by  which  Ben 
Adhens  read  the  angel  message  that  those  who 
love  their  God;  when,  for  aught  we  know  one  kin- 
dred years  from  now  our  posterity  win  me 
this  metropolis  of  our  country  to  celebrate  th 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth,  and  t 
rejoice  as  we  rejoice  over  the  S^ous  op- 
portunities of  an  American  citizen,  the  rl8 
man,  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  opportunity 
for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  will  have  been  _by  no 
future  laws  vouchsafed  to  them  more  explicitly 
or  completely  than  is  done  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  DAN  MILUKIN. 


At  the  centennial  exercises  at  the  court 
house  in  the  afternoon,  the  speaking  was 
from  the  north  court  house  steps,  fronting 
High  street  but  above  and  in  the  rear  o 
the  grand  stand  upon  the  plaza  or  esplan- 
ade. Judge  Ed.  H.  Jones,  as  chairman,  pre- 
sided with  dignity  and  honor.  The  spea 
ing  was  under  adverse  circumstances,  but 
the  address  were  of  much  interest. 

In  introducing  Dr.  Dan  Millikm,  e 
first  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Judge  Jones 
said  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  in  the  open- 
ing exercises  on  Thursday,  that  the  exer 
cises  of  Friday  could  be  most  fittingly  an 
best  introduced  through  the  presentation  oi 
a descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
and  pioneers  of  this  county  and  who  was  an 
honored  sire.  He  thereupon  presented  Vr. 
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Dan  Millikin,  who  was  received  with  sin- 
cere applause. 

Dr.  Millikin  said  that  he  was  not  only 
surprised  at  the  subject  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  him,  “The  Educational  Lessons 
of  the  Hour,”  but  that  he  was  gratified  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  him  to  talk  upon  what- 
ever other  subject  he  pleased.  Dr.  Milli- 
kin then  pictured  in  fine  contrast  the  coun- 
try of  which  this  county  is  part,  its  destitu- 
tion of  prairies  and  pasture  and  its  luxuri- 
ousness of  forest,  wild  vines  and  herbage 
and  the  abounding  plenitude  of  game  and 
fish  which  then  swarmed  through  forest  and 
stream  at  the  formative  period  of  the 
county.  He  spoke  of  the  hardships  of  those 
early  days,  of  the  sturdiness  and  hardihood 
of  their  characters  and  traced  in  fine  and 
intelligent  progression  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  growth  of  the  county 
up  to  the  present  time.  From  the  primeval 
forests  and  streams  of  pioneer  days  she 
came  to  the  mighty  avenues  and  arteries  of 
trade,  commerce  and  transportation  which 
characterize  the  civilization  and  advance- 
ment of  today  and,  with  a memory  for  the 
past,  he  was  thankful  for  the  present  and 
trusted  that  the  errors  of  the  past  in  so  far 
as  possible  might  be  remedied  in  the  future, 
and  that  the  future  would  make  an  ample 
atonement  in  a better  sense,  a broader  hu- 
manity, a truer  realization  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  in  all  capacities  and  vocations 
and  that  as  taught  by  our  fathers  all  would 
make  for  the  common  good,  the  common 
weal  and  the  common  worth  and  welfare. 

INDUSTRIAL  PARADE. 

The  industrial  parade  on  Friday  after- 
noon was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 

16 


crowning  feature  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion. While  none  of  the  floats  equaled  in 
elaborateness  or  beauty  the  imposing  pieces 
of  some  of  the  schools  in  the  floral  parade, 
the  greater  variety  and  number  of  the  dis- 
plays made  the  pageant  a notable  one.  It 
was  typical  of  the  development  of  Butler 
county  in  the  arts  and  was  most  creditable 
to  “Old  Butler”  and  to  all  the  participants. 

On  account  of  the  delay  in  the  speaking 
program,  the  start  was  deferred  and  it  was 
almost  two  P.  M.  before  the  parade  ap- 
peared in  High  street.  It  formed  on  West 
Main  street  and  moved  over  the  following 
line  of  march : East  on  Main  and  High  to 
Second ; south  to  Central  avenue  and  Third ; 
north  to  Dayton,  east  to  Seventh,  south  to 
the  court  house  in  review  and  disband  north 
and  south  on  Water  street.  The  weather  at 
this  time  was  bright  and  warm  and  the 
greatest  crowds  of  the  centennial  thronged 
the  line  of  march.  Each  side  of  High  street 
was  banked  with  masses  of  people. 

The  judges  voted  the  first  prize  to  St. 
Clair  township,  which  did  herself  very  proud 
indeed.  Forty  horsemen,  representing  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair’s  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  General  himself,  led  the  way.  They 
were  splendidly  costumed  and  many  car- 
ried old-time  rifles  and  powder  horns.  In 
the  rear  was  a float  crowded  with  pretty 
girls  from  the  township.  It  was  a most 
brave  exhibition  and  good  words  for  St. 
Clair  were  heard  from  every  quarter. 

The  afternoon  was  principally  devoted 
to  the  big  industrial  parade,  which  furnished 
a splendid  exemplification  of  the  industrial 
growth  of  Butler  county.  All  that  has  been 
done  in  this  community  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences was  beautifully  typified. 

The  parade  was  divided  into  three  divi- 
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sions.  The  first  division  consisted  of  floats, 
illustrating  the  progress  of  art  and  science 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
county.  The  second  division  consisted  ot 
floats,  showing  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
etc  which  were  furnished  by  the  different 
townships  of  the  county.  The  third  division 
was  designated  as  the  civic  and  military  di- 


Company  L,  Ohio  National  Guard. 
Floats  and  Decorated  Wagons. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

City  Band. 

Commander,  J.  A.  Slade. 

Adjutant.  L.  M.  Latah;  Aides,  A.  ^ William- 
son Dr.  William  Huston,  Rudblph  Thlem,  • 
Graft  (Trenton),  Dr.  J.  B.  Owsley,  John  F.  Mee, 
William  Schwab,  Arthur  Sohngen,  Arthur  Helser, 
Reily  Garver.  William  Minton. 

Floats  from  the  various  township  villages. 


vision.  , . 

The  parade  assembled  at  12:30  o clock. 

sharp,  at  the  head  of  Main  street.  The  first 
division  formed  on  Millville  avenue,  right 
resting  on  Main  and  extending  south  on 
Millville  avenue.  The  second  division 
formed  on  Eaton  road,  right  resting  on 
Main  and  extending  north  on  Eaton  road. 
The  third  division  formed  on  F street,  right 
resting  on  Main  and  extending  south  on  F. 
The  line  of  march  was  east  on  Main  and 
High  to  Second;  south  to  Central  avenue 
and  Third;  north  to  Dayton,  east  to  Sev- 
enth, south  to  court  house,  in  review  and  dis- 
band north  and  south  on  Water  street.  The 


Apollo  Band. 

Commander,  U.  F.  Bickley. 

Adjutant,  Thad  Straub;  Aides,  Dr.  Graft,. 

!.  Gath.  Charles  Helser,  O.  M.  Bake,  E.  G.  Rude  , 
harles  F.  Mason,  Ed  Sohngen. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Middletown. 

Knights  of  Pythias  of  Hamilton. 

Knights  of  Golden  Eagle. 

Knights  of  St.  John. 

Knights  of  St.  George. 

Canton  Sanders,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 

Fell°Wetzel  Compton  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Sons  of  Veterans. 

Spanish-American  War  Veterans. 

County  and  City  Officials  in  Carriages. 
Citizens  in  Carriages. 


following  was  the  formation  of  the  parade : 

Police  escort. 

Commander  of  Parade,  A.  W.  Margedant. 

Chief  of  Staff,  J.  Harding;  Adjutants,  C.  E. 
Margedant,  Joseph  Clair;  Aides,  George  T.  Reiss, 
Frank  Trowbridge,  Joseph  Long,  William  L.  Hu- 
ber, Robert  Rentschler,  Alexander  Thomson, 
George  Bramlage,  Eugene  Griffis,  Don  Hooven, 
Sam  Mayer,  Harry  Elwood,  Mayor  E.  M.  Sullivan, 
Oscar  Ritchie.  Fred  Woodruff  and  Peter  Thom- 
son. Jr. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Miami  Band. 

Commander,  S.  M.  Goodman. 

Adjutant,  Charles  Mather;  Aides,  Ed.  Freeh t- 
ling,  James  Tully,  Philip  Rothenbush,  Walter  Ben- 
tel,  R.  Brosius.  A.  B.  Shetter,  George  Verity,  Dr. 
Eicher,  W.  C.  Margedant,  Ray  Keiser,  Charles  Mil- 
likin,  Clifford  Bickmore,  Fred  Schwenn,  George 
Holbrock,  James  Belden.  W.  N.  Snow,  Ralph  Bee- 
ler. George  Bowers. 


The  grand  pyrotechnical  display  of  je- 
rks was  to  have  taken  place  Fri  ay 
rht,  but  rain  prevented.  It  took  place  on 
ednesday  night,  June  3,  i9°3-  e 0 
E display  was  one-fourth  finished  a drenc 
V down-pour  of  rain  began  and  the  ne 
t piece  had  to  be  fired  at  once.  ut  ® 
ite  the  rain,  at  least  ten  thousand  peop 
mained  to  the  last. 

Captain  A.  W.  Margedant  labored  fo 
lonths  to  make  his  part  of  the  Pr0^a"\ 
iccess.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  su 
ess.  Hon.  Bert  S.  Bartlow  labored  with 
ie  secretary  to  make  the  literary  part  ° 
irogramme  come  up  to  the  stan  ar  • 
he  solicitation  of  funds  he  was  rs  . 
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Bartlow  deserves  great  credit.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Hamilton  Evening  Democrat  is  timely  and 
requires  no  additional  comment : 

BUTLER  COUNTY’S  CENTENNIAL. 

The  rush  of  business  and  society  makes  it 
proper  to  stop  now  and  then  and  indulge  in  the 
memories  of  the  days  of  long  ago  and  mingle 
the  past  with  the  present. 

That  is  what  is  being  done  today  in  Hamil- 
ton. It  is  the  occasion  of  Butler  county’s  cen- 
tennial. It  is  highly  fitting  that  such  an  event 
be  appropriately  observed  and  celebrated.  We 
moderns  are  too  prone  to  pass  by  such  affairs. 
But.  thanks  to  Stephen  Decatur  Cone,  the  occasion 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  unobserved.  By  personal 


work  and  solicitation,  often  under  discourage- 
ments. Mr.  Cone  pushed  along  this  centennial  idea 
and  the  events  and  festivities  of  today  are  the  re- 
sult of  his  work.  At  such  a time  it  is  proper 
to  say  a word  of  credit  and  place  it  where  it  be- 
longs as  much  for  the  future  as  the  present  gener- 
ations. 

The  celebration  of  Butler  county's  centennial 
marks  a period  of  progress  that  is  familiar  to 
many.  Butler  county  has  forged  ahead  in  the 
ranks  of  population  and  business  until  she  stands 
among  the  first  of  Ohio’s  counties.  There  are  two 
good  cities,  Hamilton  and  Middletown,  and  a 
beautiful  little  college  town,  Oxford.  The  people 
all  over  the  county  are  of  a superior  class  intel- 
lectually and  morally  and  in  a commercial  way. 
No  better  people  live  on  earth  than  right  in  old 
Butler  county. 
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HAMILTON. 


Hamilton  is  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Great  Miami  river.  The  original  name 
of  the  Miami  river  was  Te-wighte-wa, 
which  was  also  the  name  of  the  Miami  tribe 
of  Indians.  On  the  first  intercourse  of  the 
whites  with  them  the  old  Indians  of  the 
Miami  tribe  called  themselves  by  that  name. 

Hamilton  is  situated  in  thirty-nine  de- 
grees twenty-six  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
eighty-four  degrees  and  thirty-one  minutes 
west  longitude  from  London,  or  seven  de- 
grees twenty-nine  minutes  west  from  Wash- 
ington. The  upper  plain,  where  the  court 
house  is  located,  is  thirty-five  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  Miami  river  at 
low  water  mark.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  resting 
on  a strata  of  gravel  at  least  forty  feet  thick. 
Water  is  everywhere  to  be  obtained  in 
abundance  by  digging  to  a level  with  the 
water  in  the  river.  The  water  in  the  wells 
rises  and  falls  with  the  Miami,  and  they 
are  supplied  by  water  filtering  through  the 
gravel  from  the  river.  The  water  obtained 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  lime. 


The  Hamilton  plain  extends  east  about 
a m He  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  which  ulti- 
mately rise  to  a height  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  plain.  The  hills  run  m 
a .southwardly  direction,  then  gradually  in- 
cline to  the  southeast,  presenting  a level 
plain  or  valley  between  them  and  the  river 
at  and  below  Hamilton.  The  site  \v  lere 
Hamilton  now  stands,  when  first  exp  oret 
was  mostly  covered  with  a dense  forest  of 
timber,  with  thick  underbrush.  A mile  to 
the  south  was  a pond  covering  over  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  evidently  the  beet 
of  the  river  at  no  very  remote  period.  >'e 
tract  of  land  lying  between  this  pond  and 
the  river  comprehended  over  six  hundred 
acres,  and  was  at  that  time  a beauttfu 
meadow  covered  with  high  glass.  n v 
is  now  the  north  part  of  the  town,  was  also 
a prairie  of  aliout  fifty  acres. 

LAYING  OUT  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Fort  Hamilton  was  maintained  as  a gar 

...Lon  its 
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public  stores  and  property  belonging  to  the 
garrison  were  sold  at  public  auction,  and 
the  fort  abandoned.  Prior  to  this  time  there 
were  but  few  persons  living  near  the  fort, 
«4mong  whom  were  Charles  Bruce,  who,  in 
1793,  settled  about  a mile  and  a half  below 
the  fort,  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond,  and  David 
Beaty,  a mile  south  of  the  fort,  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  turnpikes  now  leading 
to  Cincinnati. 

After  the  fort  was  abandoned,  Israel 
Ludlow,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  estab- 
lished a settlement  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  fort  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fair- 
field.  The  name  was,  however,  soon 
changed  to  that  of  Hamilton,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  fort,  which  name  it  bears  at 
present. 

The  ground  on  which  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton is  laid  out  is  within  the  tract  of  land 
sold  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
to  John  Cleves  Symmes  in  1787  and  after- 
ward conveyed  to  him  by  patent  bearing 
date  of  September  30,  1794. 

The  third  entire  range  of  six  miles  wide, 
within  this  purchase  extending  from  the 
Great  Miami  river  to  the  Little  Miami 
river  was  conveyed  to  General  Jonathan 
Dayton  by  John  Cleves  Symmes,  as  appears 
by  deed  bearing  date  30th  day  of  October, 
x794-  On  July  27,  1795,  Jonathan  Dayton 
conveyed  the  fractional  section  2 in  town- 
ship 1 of  range  3,  in  said  purchase,  to  Israel 
Ludlow  by  whom  the  present  town  of  Ham- 
ilton was  laid  out  on  said  fractional  section. 
In  the  year  1794  a few  lots  were  laid  out 
and  sold  by  Israel  Ludlow  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  garrison.  The  lots  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town  were  laid  out  in  the  years  1796- 
97-  Among  the  early  settlers  who  purchased 


lots  and  located  there  were  Darius  C. 
Orcott,  John  Greer,  John  Sutherland,  John 
Torrence,  Benjamin  Davis,  Isaac  Wiles  and 
Andrew  Christy. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  being  laid  out  un- 
der the  government  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory there  was  at  that  time  no  law  requir- 
ing town  plats  to  be  placed  on  record,  con- 
sequently the  plat  of  Hamilton  was  not  re- 
corded at  that  time.  However,  on  April 
28.  1802,  Israel  Ludlow  placed  the  town 
plat  on  record  in  the  county  of  Hamilton  at 
Cincinnati,  where  it  may  be  found  in  Book 
E,  No.  2,  page  57. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  town  of 
Hamilton  placed  on  record  by  Israel  Lud- 
low, the  streets  are  sixty-six  feet  wide,  ex- 
cept High  street,  which  is  ninety-nine  feet 
wide.  Alleys  are  sixteen  feet  wide.  The  en- 
tire town  lots  are  six  poles  by  twelve,  con- 
taining each  seventy-two  square  poles.  En- 
tire outlets  contain  each  four  acres.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  said  that  the  town  was 
originally  laid  out  with  a two-pole  chain 
which  was  three  and  one-half  inches  too 
long;  hence,  it  has  been  the  practice  with 
surveyors  in  measuring  lots  in  Hamilton,  to 
add  three  and  one-half  inches  to  each  two 
poles  of  measure,  to  correspond  with  the 
lots,  and  throw  the  improvements  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  ground  which  they  believed 
they  had  purchased.  This  circumstance  was 
early  known  to  the  proprietor,  but  having 
previously  sold  a number  of  lots  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  to  individuals  who  had 
made  improvements  on  them,  he  instructed 
his  agents  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  lots  in 
such  a manner  so  that  each  person  should 
have  the  lot  on  which  he  had  made  his  im- 
provements. To  correct  this  error  in  meas- 
ure, as  far  as  practicable,  an  addition  in 
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width  was  made  to  High  street  running 
east  and  west  through  the  town.  This 
street,  as  appears  by  the  original  plat  of  the 
town,  was  intended  to  be  six  poles  wide; 
it  is,  however,  found  to  be  one  chain  and 
eighty-two  links  wide,  which  it  is  said,  is 
occasioned  by  taking  the  surplus  measure 
from  the  lots  in  that  part  of  the  town  and 
throwing  it  into  that  street.  This  mode  of 
measurement  was  practiced  previous  to  the 
year  1808. 

In  August,  1831,  an  accurate  measure 
was  made  from  the  north  to  the  south  line  of 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  along  Second  street 
(or  Main  street),  with  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  oldest  buildings,  and  ancient  marks 
or  monuments  which  could  be  identified. 
From  a stone  which  is  sunk  in  the  ground 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  public  square, 
to  the  most  southwardly  line  of  the  in-lots 
of  the  town,  as  marked  by  improvements, 
the  distance  is  eighty-seven  poles,  twenty- 
one  chains,  seventy-five  links  with  the  addi- 
tion of  twelve  feet  eight  inches,  being  an 
addition  of  three  and  one-half  inches  to  each 
two  poles,  with  which  measure  and  allow- 
ance it  holds  out  exactly. 

On  measuring  from  the  corner  of  the 
Hamilton  Hotel,  near  the  site  of  the  Miami 
Valley  Bank  building,  on  High  street,  to  the 
north  line  of  the  in-lots  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  in-lot  No.  234  (the  lot  then  owned 
by  Mr.  William  Pay),  the  distance  was 
found  to  be  thirty-nine  chains  and  eighty-five 
links.  The  true  distance  according  to  the 
town  plat  ought  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  poles,  (thirty-nine  chains  twenty- 
five  links),  to  which  distance  after  adding 
twenty-two  feet  ten  inches,  or  three  and 
one-half  inches  for  each  two  poles,  there  still 
remained  a surplus  of  twenty-four  links,  or 


nearly  sixteen  feet  to  reach  the  north  line 
of  the  lots,  as  designated  by  the  improve- 
ments. 

On  measuring  from  the  corner  of  the 
Hamilton  Hotel  site  to  the  north  side  of  Day- 
ton  street,  ranging  according  to  the  build- 
ings at  present  erected  on  that  side  of  the 
street,  the  measure  holds  out  strictly  by  al- 
lowing the  addition  of  three  and  one-half 
inches  to  each  two  poles. 

On  measuring  north  past  the  next  block 
of  lots  to  the  next  street  north,  the  surplus 
seems  to  increase,  so  as  to  leave  an  addition, 
over  and  above  the  three  and  one-half  inches 
to  each  two  poles,  and  continuing  north  to 
the  north  line  of  the  street  running  east  and 
west,  and  south  of  Isaac  Wiles’  house  and 
the  lot  where  James  Heaton  formerly  lived, 
the  surplus  measure  is  found  to  be  about 
ten  feet  over  and  above  the  usual  allowance 
of  three  and  one-half  inches  to  each  two 
poles,  that  is  twenty-five  feet,  when  the  us- 
ual allowance  would  only  be  fifteen  feet. 
And  on  reaching  the  north  line  of  the  lots 
of  the  town,  the  measure  is  found  to  be 
about  sixteen  feet,  after  measuring  strictly 
and  adding  the  additional  allowance  of  three 
and  one-half  inches  for  each  two  poles. 

Cornelius  R.  Sedam,  of  the  county  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  year  1804,  laid  out  twenty 
ten-acre  lots  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
fractional  section  No.  1,  in  the  first  town- 
ship of  the  third  or  military  range,  lying  on 
the  south  and  adjoining  to  the  other  out- 
lots  of  the  town. 

On  November  13,  1826,  William  Mur- 
ray laid  out  a number  of  town  lots  in  further 
addition  to  the  town  of  Hamilton,  on  the 
Miami  canal,  in  the  southwest  part  of  sec- 
tion No.  32,  in  township  No.  2 of  the  third 
range.  Said  lots  are  laid  out  on  both  sides 
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of  the  canal,  and  extending  westwardly 
along  the  basin  and  High  street  to  near  the 
out-lots  of  the  original  plan  of  the  town. 
This  place  afterwards  acquired  the  sobriquet 
of  Debbsville,  by  which  name  it  was  known 
for  many  years. 

Several  other  additions  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time,  as  persons  proposed  to 
purchase,  or  circumstances  seemed  to  re- 
quire. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  ROSSVILLE. 

Rossville  was  laid  out  in  1804.  It  was 
the  first  town  established  west  of  the  Miami 
River,  in  what  is  now  territory  of  Butler 
county.  Prior  to  1801  no  improvements 
had  been  made  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  only  inhabitants  were  the  Indians  and  a 
few  squatters.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  first 
sales  of  the  public  lands  were  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1801. 
At  this  sale  a company,  composed  of  Jacob 
Burnet,  James  Smith,  William  Ruffin,  John 
Sutherland  and  Henry  Brown,  purchased 
section  Xo.  36,  town  4.  range  2,  and  frac- 
tional sections  Nos.  31  and  32,  town  2, 
range  3 lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Miami 
River,  opposite  the  town  of  Fairfield,  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Hamilton.  On  a part  of 
this  tract  the  town  of  Rossville  was  laid  out, 
the  plat  of  which  bears  date  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  March.  1804.  It  was  named 
after  James  Ross,  of  Pittsburg.  The  town 
then  laid  out  consisted  of  one  hundred  in- 
lots. five  poles  wide  by  ten  poles  deep  ; twelve 
fractional  lots,  next  the  river,  five  poles 
square,  and  twenty  outlots,  most  of  them 
containing  four  acres  each.  The  inlots  53 
and  58  were  given  by  the  proprietors  to  the 
county  of  Butler  for  public  purposes,  and 


the  ground  lying  between  Water  street  (now 
A street)  and  the  river  was  given  for  a 
public  common,  to  be  kept  open  forever.  The 
fractional  outlot  No.  20  was  given  for  a 
burving-ground,  which  is  now  included  with 
the  Sutherland  Park,  on  Park  avenue,  be- 
tween D and  E streets. 

The  first  sale  of  lots  was  held  on  the 
ground,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1804. 
The  lots  were  offered  at  auction,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  them  sold  at  fair  prices. 
At  the  time  Rossville  was  laid  out  there 
were  few  buildings  on  the  plat.  One  was 
located  near  where  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge  now  is,  and  was  then  used  as  a tavern 
bv  Archibald  Talbert.  The  building,  which 
later  was  known  as  the  Morner  stand,  stood 
until  about  ten  years  ago.  In  May,  1804.  a 
number  of  out  lots  were  laid  out  by  the 
proprietors  in  addition  the  town  of  Ross- 
ville. and  adjoining  it  on  the  west  and 
south.  The  plan  of  the  additional  lots  are 
numbered  from  No.  21  to  38  inclusive,  and 
are  not  on  record,  except  as  they  appear  on 
an  old  map  of  the  town  which  shows 
the  plan  of  the  additional  outlots,  laid 
out  at  that  * time.  The  map  was  made 
by  John  Reilv,  of  Hamilton,  and 
was  formerly  in  his  possession.  Mr. 
Reilv  was  the  general  agent  for  the  propri- 
etors .who  laid  out  the  town  and  superin- 
tended the  sale  of  lots  for  them.  Those  out- 
lots were  offered  for  sale*  at  public  auction 
on  May  16.  1804,  and  the  whole  of  them 
were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  twenty-five 
to  twenty-eight  dollars  each.  On  Novem- 
ber 11,  1818,  John  Sutherland  and  Samuel 
Dick,  who  had  then  become  the  proprietors 
of  the  unsold  ground  adjoining  Rossville  on 
the  north,  laid  out  a further  addition  to  the 
town,  extending  from  in-lots  No.  101  to 
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No  1 12  inclusive,  and  also  three  out-lots  on 
the  north  of  the  burying-ground  (now  the 

park)  Nos.  39.  40,  41  and  42- 

The  original  out-lots  numbered  9 ana 
,o  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  were 
subdivided  and  laid  out  into  building  lots 
bv  Robert  B.  Millikin  and  William  Taylor 
on  April  21.  1831.  They  are  numbered 
from  1 13  to  140  inclusive. 

municipal  development. 

Prior  to  its  incorporation,  by  special  act 
of  the  Ohio  legislature,  in  January,  1810, 
Hamilton  was  a mere  hamlet  of  Fairfield 
township  and  the  officials  of  that  township 
had  jurisdiction  over  its  affairs.  When  the 
town  was  laid  out,  in  1794*  it  was  called 
Fairfield,  but  the  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Haniilton.  After  its  incorpor- 
ation it  was  governed  by  a president  and 
three  trustees,  who  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  organized  a corporate  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  town,  that  re- 
mained in  force  for  four  succeeding  years. 
On  account  of  some  irregularity  there  was 
no  election  held  in  1815,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  corporation  became  forfeited  and 
so  remained  until  1827,  when  the  town  was 
again  incorporated,  together  with  Rossville, 
under  the  name  of  “The  towns  of  Hamilton 
and  Rossville.' ’ The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  new  corporation  were  vested  in  six  trus- 
tees, who  held  their  office  two  years,  and  ap- 
pointed out  of  their  own  body  a president 
and  recorder.  The  towns  were  divided  into 
districts  or  wards,  Hamilton  forming  one 
and  Rossville  the  other,  the  citizens  meeting 
in  their  respective  wards  and  each  electing 
their  trustees.  Under  this  plan  of  organiza- 
tion the  towns  continued  to  prosper,  under 
a well-regulated  police,  for  four  years.  In 
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January,  1830,  the  legislature  passed  a law 
authorizing  the  corporation  to  grant  licenses 
to  grocers  and  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors. 

In  the  course  of  time,  jealousies  springing 
up  between  the  two  towns,  on  the  petition 
of  the  citizens  of  Rossville  the  connection 
between  them  was  dissolved  by  the  legis- 
lature. in  February.  1831,  and  each  erected 
into  a separate  corporation.  In  February. 
1833.  the  charter  of  the  town  of  Hamilton 
was'  modified  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
by  which  the  government  was  vested  111  a 
mayor  and  six  trustees,  to  be  elected  by  t e 
citizens  for  the  term  of  three  years.  This 
act  authorized  the  levying  of  a tax  of  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  for  corporation  pur- 
poses. The  citizens  met  in  May.  1833,  and 
elected  James  McBride  mayor  and  Jo  n 
Woods  and  others  trustees,  who  organized 
themselves  and  appointed  John  Woods  re- 
corder. This  board  enacted  a new  code  ot 
ordinances  for  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  town,  and  commenced  gra  mg 
and  improving  the  streets.  On  February  14. 

1835.  the  legislature  authorized  the  corpor- 
ation to  draw  water  from  the  basin  for  t e 
purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  on  whic 
privilege  being  granted,  the  corporation,  m 

1836.  laid  pipes  from  the  basin  down  Basin 
street  as  far  as  Front  street,  with  pipes  lead- 
ing from  there  and  connecting  with  two  cis- 
terns, constructed  in  the  public  square. 

March  7.  1835,  the  legislature  passed  a 
law  further  modifying  and  amending  the 
act  of  incorporation.  This  change 
name  of  the  corporation  to  that  of  1<- 
town  of  Hamilton.”  They  were  authorized 
to  lew  a tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or 
corporation  purposes  ; to  borrow  money,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  to  ap 
point  a wharfmaster;  gave  them  the  use 
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the  county  jail  and  provided  for  filling  the 
office  of  mayor,  in  case  of  vacancy 

The  corporate  powers  of  the  town  of 
Hamilton  were  vested  in  a mayor  and  six 
trustees.  The  mayor  presided  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  and  was  the  judicial  of- 
ficer to  carry  into  effect  the  ordinances 
passed  by  the  board,  and  had  all  the  powers 
vested  in  a justice  of  the  peace.  In  criminal 
cases  the  marshal  might  serve  process  in 
any  part  of  Butler  county.  The  corporation 
had  power  to  appoint  a recorder,  treasurer, 
marshal,  wharf-master,  supervisor  of  streets 
and  highways,  inspector  and  measurer  of 
wood,  tanner’s  bark,  lumber,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  growth,  and  regulate  their 
duties.  The  corporation  was  vested  with 
power  to  make  ordinances  and  by-laws  for 
establishing  and  regulating  the  market,  or- 
ganize fire  companies,  and  provide  for  the 
extinguishing  of  fire ; to  regulate  the  streets, 
alleys  and  highways,  and  generally  to  make 
such  ordinances  and  regulations  for  the 
safety,  health,  cleanliness  and  convenience 
of  the  citizens  as  was  usual  in  like  corpor- 
ations. Subsequently  a common  council  suc- 
ceeded the  trustees  and  was  given  similar 
power. 

For  a long  time  the  citizens  of  both 
Hamilton  and  Rossville  had  perceived  the 
vital  necessity  which  existed  for  a union  of 
the  two  towns,  and  the  matter  was  taken  up 
seriously  and  moved  to  successful  comple- 
tion in  1854.  Ordinances  of  annexation 
were  passed  by  the  common  councils  of  both 
villages,  and  at  an  election  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April,  1854,  the  question,  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  legal  voters,  was 
adopted  by  a majority  of  261  votes  in  favor 
of  the  proposition,  in  a total  of  719  votes 
cast,  and  the  consolidation  soon  after  be- 
came a fixed  fact.  A new  organization  for 


the  government  of  the  town  of  Hamilton 
was  effected  under  the  statutes  of  the  state 
regulating  municipal  corporations.  It  was 
governed  as  a town  until  by  progress  and  in- 
crease of  its  population  to  five  thousand,  as 
required  by  law,  the  town  of  Hamilton  be- 
came the  city  of  Hamilton  in  the  year  of 
1857.  Under  the  administration  of  Mayor 
M.  N.  Maginnus,  in  1877.  the  police  system 
was  introduced  and  patrolmen  took  the  place 
of  the  city  marshal  and  his  assistants. 
Until  the  enactment  of  the  law  cre- 
ating the  board  of  public  affairs,  in  1889, 
Hamilton  city  was  under  the  government 
of  a mayor  and  common  council.  It  was 
divided  into  four  wards,  but  in  1882  the 
fifth  ward  was  created,  and  the  council  num- 
bered ten  members.  The  counci  lmen  elected 
a clerk  and  a sergeant-at-arms.  All  city  of- 
ficers held  their  positions  for  two  years.  The 
mayor  had  jurisdiction  as  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  had,  in  addition,  power  to  en- 
force the  city  ordinances.  He  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  common  council, 
but  had  no  vote.  He  was  the  chairman  of 
the  newly  elected  body  until  its  organization. 
The  police  were  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  council.  The 
council  appointed  a market  master,  city  so- 
licitor, city  clerk,  street  commissioner,  mar- 
shal. who  by  virtue  of  his  office  was  chief 
of  police,  and  chief  of  the  fire  department. 
There  was  a board  of  health  and  after  the 
establishment  of  the  municipal  plants  boards 
of  trustees  were  provided  for  their  govern- 
ment and  control. 

THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

On  January  31,  1889,  a bill  was  passed 
by  the  Ohio  state  legislature  which  in  its 
provisions  materially  changed  the  operation 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  city 
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of  Hamilton.  This  bill  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  a “Board 
of  Public  Affairs,”  which  should  consist  of 
four  members,  two  from  each  of  the  leading 
political  parties,  said  board  to  have  the  en- 
tire charge.of  the  city  police  department,  the 
fire  department,  the  street  department  and 
the  department  of  public  health.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  act,  the  board  of  health  and 
the  office  of  city  commissioner  were 
abolished.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
the  board  of  public  affairs  appointed  all 
members  of  the  police  and  fire  departments, 
though  the  offices  of  chief  of  police  and 
chief  of  the  fire  department  were  continued, 
the  board  nyiking  all  the  subordinate  ap- 
pointments. The  board  took  entire  charge 
of  the  street  cleaning  and  repair  work,  hav- 
ing the  work  done  in  such  a manner  as  they 
thought  best,  either  by  the  day  or  contract. 
As  a substitute  for  the  abolished  board  of 
health,  the  regular  patrolmen  were  given 
the  powers  of  sanitary  police,  and,  when 
necessary,  the  board  of  public  affairs  was 
empowered  to  employ  a medical  or  sanitarv 
expert.  The  bill  prohibited  the  discharge  of 
any  public  employee  for  political  reasons 
and  at  the  same  time  forbid  employes  from 
engaging  in  any  political  convention,  fur- 
ther than  simply  exercising  his  right  of  suf- 
frage. Other  provisions  of  the  bill  regu- 
lated the  maximum  salaries  to  be  paid  the 
various  employes  of  the  municipality,  and 
also  required  the  board  to  organize  and  go 
into  operation  within  sixty  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

The  first  board  of  public  affairs  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  consisted  of  O.  V. 
Parrish  and  Henry  Schlosser,  for  four  years, 
and  William  J.  Coakley  and  W.  C.  Shep- 
herd for  two  years.  However,  one  year 


after  its  creation,  the  board  was  abolished 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  the  city 
government  was  again  administered  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  prior  to  the 
experiment. 

THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Probably  the  most  beneficent  measure 
ever  passed  by  the  Ohio  state  legislature 
which  in  its  operation  affected  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  was  the 
bill  providing  for  a new  charter  for  the 
city  and  the  creation  of  the  board  of  control. 
Under  the  old  plan  of  city  government  the 
city  affairs  had  been  administered  by  a num- 
ber of  boards  and  officers,  thirty-three  of- 
ficials in  all,  who  sometimes  came  in  con- 
flict and  who  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
would  always  work  in  harmony.  The  new 
bill  provided  for  a radical  change  in  the 
plan  of  government,  as  it  abolished  the  city 
council  and  the  several  boards  and  officers 
having  in  charge  the  management  of  the 
electric,  gas  and  water  works,  the  streets, 
sewers,  parks,  public  library,  and  police,  fire 
and  health  departments.  In  their  stead  the 
bill  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a board 
of  control,  consisting  of  five  members,  upon 
whom  was  conferred  executive  authority 
not  only  to  direct  the  management  of  the 
board  was  also  vested  with  the  power  to 
departments  of  city  government,  but  the 
legislate,  and  to  enact  all  ordinances  and 
other  measures  necessary  to  the  successful 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. 

The  radical  change  indicated  above  was 
not  brought  about  without  strenuous  op- 
position. The  question  of  a new  city  char- 
ter had  been  agitated  for  several  years  bv 
those  who  realized  the  defective  points  in 
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the  existing  system.  A number  of  public 
meetings  had  been  held  and  a committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a 
new  plan  of  city  government.  At  a public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  the  plan  proposed  by 
this  committee  was  carefully  considered, 
section  by  section,  and  was  finally  approved 
and  adopted.  This  plan  as  approved  by  the 
citizens  was  presented  to  the  state  legis- 
lature for  enactment  into  law,  but  various 
influences  combined  to  prevent  its  enact- 
ment, among  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
being  the  representative  from  Butler  county. 
The  citizens  of  Hamilton  were  not,  how- 
ever, deterred  by  this  action,  and  in  1897 
the  demand  became  general  for  a plan  of 
city  government  that  would  be  simpler  and 
more  concentrated  in  its  operation  and  re- 
sponsibility. At  this  time  Hon.  Bert  S. 
Bartlow  was  our  representative  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  and  he  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  champion  the  pro- 
posed bill  and  to  make  an  effort  to  secure 
its  enactment  into  law.  The  bill  as  intro- 
duced into  the  house  by  him  was  substan- 
tially the  measure  as  adopted  by  the  citizens 
at  the  meetings  heretofore  referred  to,  the 
only  material  change  being  that  the  bill  pre- 
sented by  him  provided  that  the  resident 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  should 
appoint  the  first  board. 

The  bill  was  formally  introduced  into 
the  lower  house  on  January  26,  1898,  and 
on  the  following  day  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  municipal  affairs.  Then  be- 
gan one  of  the  hottest  contests  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  Ohio  legislature  over  the  en- 
actment of  any  law.  Strong  opposition  de- 
veloped to  the  measure  and  much  bitter  po- 
litical feeling  was  engendered  over  the  ap- 
pointive feature  of  the  bill.  The  advocates 


of  the  measure  were  satisfied  to  have  the  ap- 
pointing power  vested  in  the  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas;  others  desired  that 
power  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor, 
while  there  were  others  still  who  wanted 
the  governor  of  the  state  to  appoint  the 
board  for  the  government  of  the  city.  The 
newspapers  of  the  city  that  had  all  along 
advocated  the  enactment  of  a new  charter, 
presented  different  views  as  to  who  should 
have  the  appointing  power,  and  they  now 
bitterly  assailed  the  measure  and  its  sponsor 
because  he  would  not  give  way  to  their 
wishes  and  amend  the  bill  to  suit  their  re- 
spective views.  Delegations  of  represent- 
ative citizens  from  Hamilton  visited  Colum- 
bus both  as  advocates  and  opponents  of  the 
bill.  The  committee  that  had  the  bill  in 
charge  heard  their  arguments,  but,  without 
changing  the  appointing  power,  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  house,  recommending  it  for 
passage.  On  March  15th  the  bill  was  read 
in  the  house  for  the  third  time  and  a spirited 
debate  followed,  Mr.  Bartlow  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  measure,  while  Mr.  Boxwell, 
the  Republican  leader,  opposed  it.  Various 
amendments  were  offered,  which  were  de- 
feated in  turn  upon  being  put  to  vote,  and 
upon  the  final  vote  upon  the  measure  it 
passed  the  house  by  a vote  of  seventy-four 
yeas  to  six  nays.  The  contest  was  then 
transferred  to  the  senate,  where,  on  March 
17th,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  proper 
committee,  who  reported  it  back  the  same 
day,  with  a recommendation  for  its  passage 
without  amendment.  When  the  bill  came 
up  on  the  third  reading  the  same  amend- 
ments previously  proposed  in  the  house  were 
here  proposed  and  were  as  effectually  de- 
feated. On  the  question  of  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill  the  vote  resulted,  yeas,  twenty- 
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three;  nays.  six.  and  on  March  25th  the 
bill  .was  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  and  became  a 

k"  on  April  5,  1898,  Hon.  John  F.  Neilan. 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  But- 
ler county,  formally  appointed  the  board 
of  control,  and  caused  the  following  entry 
to  be  read  and  spread  upon  the  record : 

In  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  the  city  of  Ham- 
ilton. Butler  County.  State  of  Ohio. 
State  of  Ohio,  Butler  County,  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  ss. : 

Whereas,  Tt  is  provided  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
passed  and  took  effect  March  25,  1898,  that 
the  officers  of  a city  of  a second  class, 
third  grade  B,  shall  consist  of  a mayor  and 
city  solicitor,  who  shall  be  elected  for  three 
years,  and  a board  of  control  consisting  of 
five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  resident  of 
the  countv  in  which  such  city  is  situated, 
and 

Whereas.  Said  lawr  provides  that  one  of 
the  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed 
by  said  judge  for  the  term  of  one  year,  one 
for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for 
four  years  and  one  for  five  years,  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified, 
and  as  the  term  of  each  member  expires  his 
successor  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  mu- 
nicipal election  each  year  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  such  city,  to  serve  for  a period  of 
five  years  and  until  his  successor  is  elected 
and  qualified,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Hamilton,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  is  of  the  grade  and  class  pro- 
vided for  and  described  in  said  act; 


Therefore,  I,  John  F.  Neilan,  judge  ot 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  resident  of  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  in  which  said  city  of  Ham- 
ilton  is  situated,  do  hereby  appoint  said 
Board  of  Control  as  follows:  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Maken.  for  the  term  of  one  year;  Calvin  E. 
Hern]),  for  the  term  of  two  years;  Daniel 
H.  Hensley,  for  the  term  of  three  years; 
Joseph  J.  Pater  for  the  term  of  four  years; 
Charles  E.  Mason,  for  the  term  of  five 
years.  Each  said  appointee  to  hold  for  the 
term  for  which  he  is  appointed  and  until 
his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified,  as 
provided  in  said  act. 

The  Clerk  of  this  court  is  ordered  to 
spread  this  order  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
court,  and  send  a certified  copy  thereof  un- 
der the  seal  of  this  court  forthwith  to 
Joseph  J.  McMaken.  the  president  of  said 
Board  of  Control. 

John  F.  Neilan, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  resi- 
dent of  Butler  county.  Ohio. 

April  5.  189B. 

Judge  Neilan  then  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  control,  commenting 
upon  the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  the  terms 
of  the  new  law  and  offering  a number  of 
valuable  suggestions. 

The  day  following  the  appointment  of 
the  lroard  a quo  warranto  suit  was  filed  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  relating  to  t e 
legality  of  the  newly  created  body,  to  which 
suit  the  defendants  filed  answer  and  t e 
case  was  argued  before  the  court  on  June 
2 1 st.  On  the  24th  the  supreme  court  de- 
clared the  new  charter  a constitutional 
measure,  and  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
control  as  the  legal  governing  body  of  t e 
city  of  Hamilton  was  fully  established. 
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The  new  charter  continued  in  force  for 
over  five  years.  The  working's  of  the 
measures  during  its  operation  were  very 
satisfactory  and  in  many  ways  proved  the 
wisdom  of  its  enactment.  It  was  super- 
seded in  May,  1903,  by  the  municipal  code, 
a uniform  measure  enacted  in  1902,  for 
governing  the  municipalities  of  the  state. 
The  new  code  is  commendable  in  having  a 
uniform  application,  but  in  its  practical 
operation  it  has  proven  to  be  very  expensive, 
and  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  a 
modern  municipality. 

Those  elected  as  members  of  the  board 
of  control  were : In  1899,  John  E.  Lohman 
and  John  J.  Helvey;  1900,  C.  M.  Semler; 
1901,  C.  M.  Semler  and  Joseph  C.  Strate- 
gier;  1902.  John  S.  Kriegenhoefer. 

ROSTER  OF  OFFICIALS. 

Mayors. — Robert  Hargett,  1855-1857; 
John  S.  Wiles,  1857-1859;  Ransford  Smith, 
1859-1861;  Daniel  Longfellow,  1861-1866; 
A.  C.  Stephenson,  1866-1871;  M.  N. 
Maginnis,  1871-1873;  J.  B.  Lawder,  1873- 
1875;  M.  N.  Maginnis.  1875-1877;  Edward 
Hughes.  1877-1879;  Frederick  Egrv,  1879- 
1881 ; F.  B.  Puthoff.  1881-1883;  D.  B.  San- 
ders. 1883-1887;  Alexander  Getz,  1887- 
1880;  L.  M.  Larsh,  1891-1893,  and  Charles 
S.  Bosch.  1893. 

Presidents  of  Council.  — William 
Hunter.  1855-1856;  Jacob  Matthias.  1856- 
1850:  William  B.  Van  Hook.  1859-1860; 
Jacob  Matthias,  1860-1864;  Oliver  Traber, 
1864-1865;  Jacob  Matthias,  1865-1866; 
Jacob  Troutman,  1866-1867;  John  M.  Long, 
1867-1868;  Samuel  Davidson,  1868-1869; 
Jacob  Troutman,  1869-1870;  William  B. 
Van  Hook,  1870-1871 ; Samuel  Davidson, 
1871-1872;  Jacob  Troutman.  1872-1873; 
James  Giffin,  1873-1874;  Robert  Alstatter. 


1874-1877;  Isaac  J.  Graham,  1877-1878; 
William  Murphy,  1878-1880;  Joseph  Rode- 
fer,  1880-1881 ; William  Murphy,  1881- 
1882;  Robert  Alstatter,  1882-1883;  George 
H.  Phillips,  1883-1884;  John  Schwartz, 
1884-1886;  Thomas  McGreevy,  1886-1887; 
George  T.  Reiss,  1887-1890;  James  A.  Mor- 
rison, 1890-1891;  Peter  Schwab,  1891- 
1892;  George  T.  Reiss,  1892-1893;  Joseph 
H.  Long,  1893-1894;  John  Helvey,  1894- 
1898,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Graft,  1903. 

The  Present  City  Council.  — Dr. 
John  A.  Graft,  president ; George  Bramlage, 
president,  protem;  H.  A.  Dilg,  C.  F.  Eich- 
horn,  H.  B.  Grevey,  Willard  Smyers.  Fred 
Shearer  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson. 

Solicitors. — Elijah  Vance,  January, 
1 869- January,  1871 ; J.  L.  Vallandigham, 
January,  1871-April,  1871;  Henry  L. 

Morey,  April,  1871-April,  1873;  Jacob 
Flickinger,  April,  1873-April.  1875;  M.  S. 
Hamilton.  April,  1875-April.  1877;  John  F. 
Neilan.  April,  1877-April,  1881 ; Frank 
Shaffer,  April,  1881-April,  1883;  J.  C.  Mc- 
Kemv,  April,  1883-April,  1885;  Dan  M. 
McClung.  April,  1885-April.  1887;  Edward 
E.  Hull.  April.  1887-April,  1891;  M.  O. 
Burns.  April,  1891-April,  1895;  Edward  H. 
Jones,  April,  1895-April,  1899;  Clarence 
R.  Hartkopf,  April,  1899-. 

Clerks  of  Council. — Alexander  F. 
Hume,  1855-1856;  H.  W.  Daboty,  1856- 
1858;  William  H.  Roberts,  1858-1868,  and 
James  E.  Neal,  1868-1872. 

City  Clerks. — H.  H.  Jones,  1873- 
1876;  Robert  B.  Millikin,  1876-1881;  J.  J. 
McMaken,  1881-1895;  M.  O.  Burns,  1895- 
1899;  R.  S.  Woodruff,  1899-1900;  M.  O. 
Burns,  1900-1903;  Homer  Gard,  1903- 
1905 : David  H.  De  Armond,  1905-. 

Chiefs  of  Police. — David  T.  Riley, 
November,  1877-April,  1877;  A.  Hines, 
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April,  1877-April,  1879;  John  Dirk,  April, 
1879-April,  1881 ; William  Bruck,  April, 
188 1 -September,  1887:  Henry  Klein,  Sep- 
tember, 1887-May,  1889;  J.  K.  Lindley, 
May,  1 889-No  vember,  1889;  Marcellus 
Thomas,  November,  1889- April,  1898; 
George  Stroh,  April,  1898-May.  1898; 

Peter  A.  Clair,  May,  1898-June,  1899;  Cel- 
lar Shank,  June,  1899-June  20.  1899; 

George  Stroh,  June,  1899-April,  1901 ; Gus 
Kuemmerling,  April,  1901 -April  30.  1903; 
Jacob  Sipp,  May  1,  1903-August  it,  1903; 
C.  A.  Stroble,  August  12,  1903-Febniarv  2. 
1904,  and  Jacob  Sipp,  February  2,  1904-. 

Captains  of  Police. — F.  D.  Louthan, 
November,  1876-August,  1877;  George 
Hafertepen.  August.  1877-August,  1879; 
Joseph  W.  Mvers,  August.  1879- Augusts 
1881  ; Conrad  Erb,  August,  1881 -July, 
1883;  Thomas  McDermott,  July.  1883- 
April,  1884;  Michael  Zollers.  April.  1884- 
August,  1885;  John,  J.  Helvey.  August. 
1885-Februarv.  1 886;  Amos  Martin.  Febru- 
ary, 1886-April,  1887;  George  Schramm. 
April.  1 887-May,  1889;  Pat  Gannon,  May. 
1 889- August.  1889:  G.  W.  Harding. 

August.  1889-November,  1889;  J.  D. 
Millspaugh.  Novem1)er.  1889-Mav,  1891  ; 
J.  B.  Toennison.  May,  1891-Julv, 
t8qi;  J.  K.  Lindley,  July,  189T- 
April,  1893;  W.  A.  Sherer,  April. 
1893-December.  T894;  Wm.  Cruzen.  De- 
cember, 1894-Mav.  1895;  George  Schramm. 
May,  1895-April,  1897;  Val.  Johnson,  April, 
1897-May,  1898;  Zellar  Shank.  May. 

t 898- June.  1899;  Val.  Johnson,  June,  1899- 
April,  1901:  Thomas  Lennehan.  April. 
1901-August.  1903:  Peter  Hettrick,  August 
t.  1903-August  14,  1903.  and  George  Zell- 
ner,  August  14,  1903-. 

Fire  Department. — Prior  to  1837 


Hamilton  had  no  organized  fire  protection, 
but  in  that  year  companies  were  organized 
in  both  Hamilton  and  Rossville.  The  Ham- 
ilton company  was  known  as  Hamilton  Fire 
Company  No.  1.  Its  foreman  was  Thomas 
H.  Wilkins  and  the  assistant  foreman  was 
Tames  Reynolds.  George  Seward  acted  as 
treasurer  and  Elisha  Dalton  as  secretary. 
This  company  existed  until  1864.  It 
was  located  on  Third  street,  adjoin- 
ing Dr.  Markt’s  drug  store.  The 
Washington  Fire  Company  was  a later  or- 
ganization, of  which  Henry  Long  was  the 
first  president.  Afterward  Captain  John 
P.  Bruck  became  president.  The  foreman 
of  this  company  was  Abram  Miller  and  the 
secretary  was  Abram  Laurie.  Its  head- 
quarters were  on  South  Second  street,  in  the 
building  now  occupied  by  Shollenbarger 
Bros,  for  a livery  barn.  The  Ross- 
ville company  was  known  as  the  Neptune 
Fire  Company  No.  1.  Its  first  sta- 
tion was  in  a building  that  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  residence  of  the  late 
Dr.  Mallory,  The  organization  con- 
sisted of  Jacob  Staley,  president ; Jacob 
Meyers,  vice-president ; Moses  Conner,  di- 
rector of  engine;  John  H.  Carver,  first  di- 
rector of  hose-reel,  and  Daniel  Smith. 
From  1852  to  1864  the  organization  con- 
sisted of  the  following:  John  Mills,  presi- 
dent. Jacob  Troutman,  Emanuel  Morris, 
William  Clements,  Jonathan  Henninger  and 
Harry  Bobenmeyer.  In  1865  the  fire  de- 
partment was  put  upon  the  salary  basis. 

The  following  have  beer,  chiefs  of  the 
fire  department:  Job.  E.  Owens.  1869- 
August.  1871 ; Mandus  Shuler,  August, 
1871-April,  1877;  Henry  Frey,  April,  1877- 
April.  1879;  William  Ritchie,  April.  1879- 
April.  1881 ; John  Boose,  April,  1881- 
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April,  1883;  David  Lingler,  April,  1883- 
July,  1888;  Johii  Boose,  July,  1888-June, 
1893;  David  Lingler,  June,  1893-May, 
1898;  P.  E.  Welsh,  May,  1898-April,  1903; 
Adam  Becker,  April,  1903-August,  1903; 
David  Lingler,  August,  1903 -February, 
1904;  Adam  Becker,  February,  1904,  to 
date. 

Water  Works  Trustees. — Asa  Shu- 
ler, 1883-1891 ; Joseph  B.  Hughes,  1883- 
1885;  Herman  Reutti,  1883;  G.  W.  Shuler, 
1884-1888;  Robert  Alstatter.  1886-1894; 
Joseph  J.  Pater,  1889-1987;  Isaac  J.  Gra- 
ham, 1892-1895;  Joseph  H.  Long.  1895- 
1896,  and  William  H.  Hurm,  1897. 

Superintendents  of  Water  Works. 
— John  Fisher.  April,  1898-April.  1899;  R. 
N.  Andrews,  April.  1899-April,  1901 ; John 
I/>renz,  April,  1901-March,  1903,  and  H. 
J.  Thompson,  March,  1903-. 

Superintendents  of  Electric  Light 
Plant. — C.  V.  Wilson,  June,  1895-April, 
1898;  W.  N.  Gray,  April,  1898-May,  1898; 
John  Lorenz,  May,  1898-April.  1903;  John 
F.  Heath  (acting  superintendent).  April. 
1903,  to  July.  1903 ; R.  N.  Andrews,  July, 
1903-. 

Gas  Works  Trustees. — Robert  Alstat- 
ter, June,  1889-May,  1893;  Herman  Reutti, 
June,  1889-May,  1894;  John  Swartz.  June, 
1889-April.  1895;  Frank  X.  Black.  May. 

1893- April,  1898;  Charles  Mueller,  May. 

1894- April.  1898 ; James  I.  Tullv,  April. 
t 895- April,  1898. 

Superintendents  of  Gas  Works. — 
George  Phillips,  1889-1894;  Frank  Eyres, 
1894-1898. 

POSTMASTERS  OF  HAMILTON. 

The  first  postoffice  in  Hamilton  was  lo- 
cated in  Water  street,  immediately  south  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  church,  and  occu- 


pied a building  which  after  having  been  re- 
modeled and  used  as  a dwelling  for  some 
years,  was  torn  down.  At  that  time 
the  building  was  two  stories  high  and  had  a 
porch  fronting  on  the  alley.  From  1804  to 
1809  the  building  was  occupied  by  John 
Reily,  who  there  performed  the  duties  of 
clerk  of  the  courts,  recorder  and  postmaster. 
Subsequently  the  postoffice  was  removed  to 
a building  erected  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose, a two-storv  frame  structure,  located 
at  the  corner  of  High  and  Second  streets, 
and  which  was  the  first  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  .office.  In  April,  1853,  this 
building  was  removed  to  Basin  street,  where 
it  was  used  as  a justice's  court. 

The  first  postoffice  here  was  established 
in  1804,  under  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son’s administration.  The  first'  postmaster 
was  John  Reilv,  his  commission,  which  was 
dated  August  2,  1804.  being  signed  by  Post- 
master General  Gideon  Granger.  In  that 
early  day  mails  were  received  here  but  once 
a week  and  the  mode  of  transportation  was 
on  horseback.  The  mail  carrier  left  Cin- 
cinnati. from  whence  his  route  lay  through 
Hamilton.  Franklin.  Dayton  and  Urbana. 
to  the  starting  point. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  postmasters 
of  Hamilton,  together  with  the  date  of  their 
appointment:  John  Reily.  August  2,  1804; 
James  B.  Thomas.  July  9.  1832 ; James 
Lowes,  March  27.  1851 ; James  K.  Thomas, 
January  19,  1853;  Lawrence  M.  Farrow, 
July  20,  1853;  Jacob  Troutman,  March  13, 
1857;  William  H.  Blair,  April  23,  1861; 
William  C.  Rossman,  July  23,  1866;  Wil- 
liam H.  Blair,  April  3,  1867;  John  McKee, 
September  8,  1873 ; Charles  E.  Giffen,  Jan- 
uary 30.  1882;  Ferd  VanDerveer,  March 
18,  1886;  John  E.  Lohman,  December  4, 
1886:  Daniel  H.  Hensley.  March  20.  1890; 
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John  E.  Lohman,  June  13,  1893;  Robert 
Elliott,  August  1,  1897;  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Elliott, 
June  18,  1898  ; O.  V.  Parrish,  July  12,  1902. 

Rossville  postoffice,  which  is  now  the 
first  ward  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and 
which  was  discontinued  as  a postoffice  April 
19,  1855,  had  the  following  postmasters : 
Joseph  Wilson,  November  24,  1819;  Dr. 
R.  B.  Millikin,  September  2,  1824;  Jacob 
Matthias,  September  21,  1836;  Samuel  G. 
Sweeney,  March  8,  1837 ; Samuel  Millikin, 
March  29,  1839;  Levi  P.  Richmond,  May 
1,  1844;  Joseph  Curtis,  May  29,  1849; 
George  Longfellow,  April  14,  1853;  Robert 
Hargitt,  December  10.  1853. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


WATER  WORKS. 

Prior  to  1882  the  municipal  water  sup- 
aiqpipjun  £\uo  }ou  sba\  uoqiuiBH  J°  ^d 
and  inadequate,  but  was  also  very  unsatis- 
factory. For  fire  protection  the  only  reli- 
ance was  fire  cisterns,  which  were  located  at 
certain  street  intersections,  and  what  was 
known  as  the  Hamilton  and  Rossville  hy- 
draulic, while  the  private  supply  of  water 
was  obtained  from  wells  and  cisterns.  The 
question  of  a more  satisfactory  supply  had 
been  discussed  for  several  years,  and  the 
the  nearest  promised  solution  had  been  that 
of  private  corporations,  several  of  which 
had  been  anxious  to  gain  the  franchise  and 
sole  privilege  of  supplying  water  for  both 
municipal  and  private  consumption.  How- 
ever, with  the  growth  of  the  city  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  there  had  also  grown  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a municipal  ownership 
of  a system  of  water  works  which  should  be 


at  the  same  time  fully  adequate  for  all  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  cost  of  the 
same  within  reason,  which  could  not,  judg- 
ing by  experiences  elsewhere,  be  expected 
from  a private  corporation.  The  public  de- 
mand for  action  in  the  matter  became  so 
unanimous  that  in  April,  1882,  the  city 
council  appointed  a special  committee,  who 
were  to  examine  into  the  matter  and  report 
as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  This  com- 
mittee made  a report  to  the  effect  that  the 
matter  was  urgent  and  were  reinforced  in 
this  statement  by  two  reports  submitted  by 
an  expert  chemist.  On  October  31st,  of 
that  year,  the  council  decided  to  submit  to 
the  voters  of  the  city  the  question  of  issuing 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  water  works  purposes.  It 
being  shortly  afterwards  discovered  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  legislature 
pass  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the  issue 
of  these  bonds,  the  legislature  was  peti- 
tioned and  such  an  act  was  passed  on  March 
15,  1883.  The  act  in  substance  authorized 
the  city  of  Hamilton  to  issue  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to 
bear  interest  at  a rate  not  to  exceed  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  said  bonds  to  be  payable 
in  ten  and  up  to  thirty  years  from  their  date. 
In  accordance  with  their  prior  resolution 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act,  council,  on 
April  24,  1883,  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
issuance  of  the  necessary  bonds,  and  at  the 
municipal  election  held  on  April  2d  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  as  the  first 
board  of  water  works  trustees,  their  terms 
of  office  to  be  for  one,  two  and  three  years 
respectively:  Herman  Reutti,  Asa  Shuler 

and  Joseph  B.  Hughes.  April  10th  their 
bonds  were  approved  and  the  following  day 
the  board  were  organized.  On  the  17th  of 
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April  J.  D.  Cook,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  em- 
ployed as  consulting  engineer  and  was  at 
once  authorized  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  water  works.  Shortly 
afterward  T.  E.  Crider  was  employed  as 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  and  Ira  S. 
Millikin  was  employed  as  secretary  of  the 
water  works  board.  So  expeditiously  was 
the  work  advanced  that  on  the  30th  of  the 
following  May  bids  were  opened  and  on  the 
following  day  the  contract  for  the  entire 
work  was  awarded  to  D.  F.  Minehan,  of 
Springfield,  this  state,  for  the  sum  of  $285,- 
951,  the  contractor  giving  bond  in  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  contract.  In 
the  furtherance  of  this  project  ten  acres  of 
ground  on  Wilson  Hill  were  purchased  for 
reservoir  purposes,  at  a price  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  Engineer  Crider  was  in- 
structed to  survey  it  for  reservoir  purposes, 
steps  being  also  taken  at  that  time  for  the 
purchase  of  the  roadway  leading  thereto. 
The  reservoir  is  magnificently  located,  being 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  above 
High  street  at  the  court  house  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  feet  above  the  Miami 
river  at  low  water,  thus  giving  a regular 
pressure  on  High  street  of  nearly  ninety- 
six  pounds,  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The 
reservoir,  which  has  a capacity  of  about 
seven  million  gallons,  is  two  hundred  by 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  dimensions 
at  the  top  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
and  a half  by  two  hundred  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  at  the  bottom.  Water  was  first 
pumped  into  the  reservoir  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1884,  though  water  was  pumped 
into  the  mains  in  July  previous.  The  pres- 
ent source  of  supply  is  from  driven  wells 

sunk  in  the  supply  basin  and  the  water  is 
17 


of  a splendid  and  wholesome  quality.  It 
is  the  boast  of  Hamilton  that  she  has  now 
as  good  water  facilities  and  as  good  water 
as  any  city  of  her  size  in  the  state. 

gas  works. 

From  1856  the  Hamilton  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  had  supplied  the  city  of 
Hamilton  with  gas  for  street  lighting  and 
private  consumption.  The  service  rendered 
was,  however,  so  unsatisfactory  and  the 
rates  charged  so  exorbitant  that  the  public 
demand  for  relief  became  unanimous  and 
persistent.  In  1887  the  matter  was  officially 
brought  before  the  city  council  and  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter 
and  report  the  most  practicable  plan  for  re- 
lief. This  committee,  consisting  of  S.  S. 
Williamson,  Joseph  H.  Long,  George  T. 
Reiss  and  Edward  E.  Hull,  the  last-named 
gentleman  being  city  solicitor,  submitted  to 
the  council  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
submittal  to  the  legally  qualified  voters  of 
the  city  the  question  of  constructing  or  pur- 
chasing gas  works  to  be  operated  by  the 
city.  This  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
council  on  February  28,  1888,  and  in  the 
following  April  the  vote  was  taken  at  the 
municipal  election,  the  project  being  ap- 
proved bv  a large  majority.  On  September 
4,  1888,  the  council  passed  another  ordi- 
nance submitting  to  a vote  of  the  people  the 
question  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  gas  works.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  the  following  November  a vote  was 
taken  on  the  proposition  and  resulted  in  its 
favor  by  a very  decisive  majority,  namely: 
For  the  bond  issue,  twenty-four  hundred 
and  twelve;  against  the  bond  issue,  fifty- 
nine.  In  accordance  with  this  expression 
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council  passed  an  ordinance  on  December 
18,  1888,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  the 
bonds. 

The  Hamilton  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany fought  the  matter  very  bitterly  and 
caused  much  delay  and  annoyance.  They 
first  appealed  to  Judge  VanDerveer,  of 
Hamilton,  for  a restraining  injunction, 
which  was  denied  them,  and  they  then  ap- 
pealed to  Judge  Sater,  of  Greenville,  with 
the  same  result,  but  they  were  finally  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  an  injunction  from 
Judge  Doane,  of  Wilmington.  This  injunc- 
tion was  granted  but  a short  time  prior  to 
the  date  fixed  for  the  election  on  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  the  city  authority  to  issue 
bonds,  and  Judge  VanDerveer  so  modified 
the  injunction  as  to  permit  the  election  to 
proceed.  Finally  both  parties  consented  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  circuit  court  of  the 
state,  and  this  court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
city’s  right  to  construct,  own  and  operate 
gas  works.  The  contract  then  existing  be- 
tween the  Hamilton  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  and  the  city  of  Hamilton  expired 
January  17,  1880,  and  the  city  council  re- 
fused to  renew  the  contract,  at  the  same 
time,  by  resolution,  instructing  the  gas  com- 
pany to  furnish  no  more  gas.  The  gas  com- 
pany thereupon  petitioned  the  United  States 
court  for  an  order  compelling  the  city  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  for  gas,  but  the  decision  on 
this  question  also  was  in  favor  of  the  citv. 
Appeals  from  this  decision  were  taken  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  shortly  after  the  election  authorizing 
the  bond  issue  the  company  instituted  a 
number  of  suits,  all  of  which,  however,  were 
finally  dismissed  at  its  cost.  Finally  the  gas 
company  filed  a petition  in  quo  warranto 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  making 


the  contention  that  the  bonds  had  not  been 
legally  issued  and  that  the  ordinances  pre- 
liminary to  the  erection  of  the  gas  plant 
were  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
state.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court, 
rendered  in  November,  1899,  was  on  every 
point  in  favor  of  the  city. 

Looking  to  the  construction  of  the  gas 
works,  the  city  council  employed  James  R. 
Smedburg  as  consulting  engineer,  and,  in 
April,  1889,  he  submitted  an  estimate  fixing 
the  net  cost  of  the  works  at  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars.  Robert1  Allstatter, 
Herman  Reutti  and  John  Schwartz  were 
elected  bv  council  as  the  first  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  gas  works,  and  at  their  organiza- 
tion they  elected  Mr.  Allstatter  president 
and  Willard  Smvers  secretary.  The  con- 
struction of  the  works  proceeded  without 
serious  delay  or  interruption  and  on  April 
9.  1890.  fires  were  first  lighted  under  the 
retorts,  the  city  being  generally  lighted  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT. 

Early  in  1891  a sentiment  took  definite 
shape  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  an  electric 
light  plant  in  Hamilton  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  streets  and  public  grounds  of 
the  city  by  electricity,  and  in  response  to 
this  sentiment  a resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  city  council  on  May  15,  1891,  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a committee 
to  ascertain  the  cost  and  feasibility  of  put- 
ting in  an  electric  plant,  and  also  the  prob- 
able cost  of  running  such  a plant  in  con- 
nection with  the  city  gas  works.  Nothing 
of  a tangible  nature  was  done  further  in 
the  matter  until  October  7,  1893,  when  an 
ordinance  passed  the  city  council,  ordaining 
that  the  question  of  issuing  fifty  thousand 
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dollars  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
an  electric  light  plant  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton be  submitted  to  a vote.  The  vote  was 
taken  at  the  November  election  following 
and  resulted  as  follows : For  the  bond  issue, 
3,547;  against  the  bond  issue,  455,  thus  ap- 
proving of  the  project  by  a very  decided 
majority.  On  the  226.  of  the  same  month  a 
resolution  was  introduced  in  council  declar- 
ing it  necessary  and  expedient  and  for  the 
public  good  to  erect  an  electric  light  plant, 
which  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  bonds 
thus  authorized  were  issued  pursuant  to  an 
ordinance  passed  December  5,  1893.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Helvey, 
Reiss,  Miller  and  Wirtz,  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  plant. 
Subsequently  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
further  funds  for  the  constructive  work, 
and  on  the  question  of  issuing  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  additional  bonds  a special  elec- 
tion was  held  May  1,  1894,  at  which  time 
the  bond  issue  was  defeated.  However  an- 
other resolution  was  introduced  and  an  or- 
dinance prepared  , bringing  the  question 
again  before  the  people,  and  at  the  special 
election  held  June  2,  1894,  the  vote  was  as 
follows:  In  favor  of  the  issuing  of  said 

bonds,  1,260;  against  the  bonds,  609.  there 
thus  being  a majority  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed issue. 

On  June  19,  1894,  a resolution  was 
passed  by  the  council  adopting  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  an  electric  light  plant  as 
prepared  by  Charles  Cornell,  said  resolution 
at  the  same  time  rescinding  all  former 
plans  and  specifications.  The  construction 
of  the  plant  was  pushed  forward  vigorously 
and  was  completed  in  due  time,  so  that  in 
view  of  its  probable  completion,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  by  the  council  on 
May  7,  1895  : 


“Whereas,  It  is  apparent  that  the  electric 
light  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  July 
4*  1895, 

“Be  it  Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  that  the  chair  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  members  of  council  to 
make  arrangements  to  dedicate  the  plant  by 
an  old-time  celebration.” 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  the  newly 
completed  electric  light  plant  was  appropri- 
ately inaugurated  with  an  elaborate  celebra- 
tion on  the  evening  of  July  4,  1895. 

THE  LANE  FREE  LIBRARY. 

The  Lane  Free  Library  is  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  institutions  ever  founded  in 
Hamilton,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Clark  Lane, 
who  furnished  the  library  building  and  put 
upon  its  shelves  nearly  two  thousand 
volumes  of  books.  The  construction  of  the 
building  was  commenced  in  April,  1866, 
and  the  library  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  on  October  20th  of  the  same  year. 
For  a number  of  months  Mr.  Lane  himself 
bore  the  expense  of  running  the  library,  of 
which  his  niece,  Miss  Emma  Lane,  was  the 
manager.  On  November  15,  1867,  a propo- 
sition was  submitted  to  the  city  council  from 
Mr.  I^me,  offering  to  donate  the  library  to 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  operated  and  supported  by  the 
city.  The  proposition  was  referred  to  a se- 
lect committee  and  finally  a special  election 
was  ordered  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of 
the  citizens.  The  votes  cast  at  the  election 
were  four  hundred  and  forty-six  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  library  and  sixty-six 
against.  In  accordance  with  this  sentiment, 
Mr.  Lane,  on  February  24,  1868,  conveyed 
all  the  property,  including  the  books  and 
fixtures,  to  the  city,  though  under  certain 
conditions,  namely : First — That  the  prop- 
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ertv  conveyed  shall  be  maintained  as  a free 
public  library  and  reading  room  m as  goo 
order  and  r'epair  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
conveyance,  natural  decay,  ordinary  wear  or 
destruction  by  fire  or  other  unforseen 
casualty  only  excepted,  and  that  it  shall  be 
kept  neat,  clean  and  comfortable  and  in 
such  condition  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
good  and  moral  people  of  the  city ; second 
that  the  rooms  shall  be  free  to  all  classes  of 
persons  of  proper  age  and  demeanor  and 
shall  be  kept  open  not  less  than  two  hours 
every  evening,  except  Sunday  evenings, 
and  from  two  to  four  o’clock  of  the  after- 
noon at  least  every  Sunday;  third  that 
there  shall  be  kept  a liberal  file  of  news, 
scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  including 
at  least  two  newspapers  representing  the 
active  and  influential  political  parties.  The 
library  was  at  first  only  a reference  library, 
but  in  1879  the  library  was  dedicated  a cir- 
culating library  and  has  since  so  remained. 
Additions  have  lieen  made  to  the  number  of 
books  in  the  library  from  time  to  time  and 
at  the  present  time  comprises  about  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes. 

Since  the  acceptance  of  the  library  by 
the  city  of  Hamilton  it  is  officially  known  as 
the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  following  have  been  the  librarians : 
Miss  Laura  Skinner,  February,  1868,  to 
April,  1878;  Mrs.  Florence  Schenck,  from 
April,  1878,  to  the  present  time.  Assistant 
librarians.  Miss  Laura  Rodefer,  May,  1880, 
to  October,  1892;  Miss  Clara  Laughlin,  Oc- 
tober, 1892,  to  June,  1896;  Miss  Ella 
Laughlin,  June,  1896,  to  June,  1901 ; Miss 
Maud  Heilman,  June,  1901,  to  January, 
1904,  and  Mrs.  Hattie  U.  James,  January. 
1904,  to  the  present  time. 


the  mercy  hospital. 

The  movement  to  establish  a public 
hospital  in  Hamilton  had  its  first  inception 
i„  a public  meeting  during  the  summer  of 
,B9,  at  Beckett's  Hall.  But  more  than  a 
year  before  that  meeting  the  necessity  for 
a hospital  was  considered  by  certain  persons 
with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  it  was  then 
determined  to  make  the  attempt  as  soon  as 
it  was  thought  that  the  people  would  sup- 
port such  an  institution.  At  the  public  meet- 
ing a committee  of  ten,  known  as  the  execu- 
tive committee,  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  and  manage  the  matter.  A sub-com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive committee,  in  whose  hands  were  place 
all  the  details  of  the  project.  The  first  idea 
was  to  rent  a suitable  building  in  which  to 
make  a start.  This  was  abandoned  and  it 
was  agreed  to  purchase  the  property  at  No. 
116  Dayton  street,  which  was  done  at  a 
cost  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Changes,  improvements  and  furnishings, 
costing  about  three  thousand  dollars  more, 
were  made  to  make  the  property  conform 
to  its  required  purpose.  The  control  an 
management  of  the  establishment  was  en- 
trusted into  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  o 
Mercy  and  the  name  “Mercy  Hospital 
adopted.  The  work  was  begun  under  very 
great  difficulties  ; without  adequate  or  sui  - 
able  buildings  and  without  any  of  the  mo  - 
era  appliances  necessary  for  the  success 
operation  of  such  an  institution,  the  isters 
were  compelled  to  labor  under  Sre^ 

advantages.  But  they  patiently  met  all  e 

difficulties  as  best  they  could,  and  wor 
on  with  confidence  and  hope  that  in  t e 
ture  would  be  provided  an  institution  t a 
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would  compare  with  the  needs  of  a great  and 
flourishing  city  like  Hamilton. 

Upon  opening  the  institution,  twelve 
years  ago,  the  Sisters,  through  the  executive 
committee,  made  the  following  declaration 
to  the  citizens  of  Hamilton : 

“First,  the  hospital  should  be  strictly 
non-political  and  non-sectarian,  open  for 
admission  to  all  regardless  of  nationality, 
creed,  occupation  or  condition  in  life,  both 
as  a patient  and  visitor,  limited  only  by  its 
capacity. 

“Second,  that  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations should  have  free  access  at  all  reason- 
able hours  to  visit  patients  and  would  be 
sent  for  at  any  time  on  request  of  a patient. 

“Third,  each  patient  to  have  the  liberty 
to  receive  the  services  of  his  family  physi- 
cian or  any  physician  of  his  choice,  and 
physicians  of  all  schools  to  have  free  access 
to  the  institution.” 

The  hospital  was  opened  October  5, 
1892.  From  that  date  to  October  1,  1904. 
there  were  received  and  treated  2,423  pa- 
tients, of  whom  1,734  entirely  recovered, 
452  materially  improved  and  237  died.  Of 
this  number  1,646  were  males  and  777  fe- 
males; 2,369  were  white,  54  were  colored. 
During  that  period  759  were  treated  in  the 
surgical  department  and  1,766  in  the  medical 
department.  Of  the  759  surgical  cases,  598 
completely  recovered  before  leaving  the 
hospital;  102  went  away  greatly  improved 
and  only  88  cases  proved  fatal,  a record 
which  speaks  well  for  the  medical  frater- 
nity of  Hamilton  as  well  as  for  the  hospital. 
Among  the  surgical  cases  were  12 1 railway 
accidents.  Of  the  35  operations  for  ap- 
pendicitis all  were  successful  but  11,  and 
they  were  complicated  with  other  diseases. 
Of  the  1.766  cases  treated  in  the  medical 


department  1,162  entirely  recovered;  379 
were  greatly  improved;  149  died.  Of  the 
two  dread  diseases  which  carry  so  many  to 
the  tomb — typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia — 
there  were  434  cases  of  the  former  of  which 
415  recovered  and  19  died;  of  the  205  cases 
<3 f the  latter,  187  entirely  recovered,  6 went 
home  greatly  improved  and  1 1 died ; of  28 
cases  of  diphtheria,  27  entirely  recovered 
and  but  one  died.  Much  transient  relief  was 
rendered  to  persons  who  were  enabled  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  a few  hours,  of 
which  no  record  was  kept,  such  as  the  dress- 
ing of  cuts,  bones  set.  sudden  illness  re- 
lieved and  similar  relief. 

Some  months  ago  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a large  and  modern  hospital, 
to  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars,  would  be  built 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  institution,  there 
were  those  who  looked  at  the  project  with 
misgiving,  but  the  new  Mercy  Hospital,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  stands  today  a monu- 
ment to  the  liberality  and  charity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hamilton. 

The  new  hospital  is  a modern  structure, 
equipped  with  all  the  best,  up-to-date  ap- 
pliances, both  in  its  surgical  and  medical  de- 
partments and  it  is  a source  of  pride  to  the 
citizens  of  Hamilton  that  they  have  a 
hospital  which,  for  its  size,  is  second  to  none 
in  the  country  for  the  work  intended.  The 
public  opening  of  the  new  Mercy  Hospital, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1904.  was  a memorable  occasion. 
During  the  afternoon  fully  a thousand  peo- 
ple passed  through  the  clean,  white  corri- 
dors, observing  the  newly  furnished  private 
rooms,  completely  equipped  general  wards 
and  operating  rooms;  convenient  kitchens 
and  supply  rooms.  On  every  hand  were 
heard  expressions  of  wonder  and  amaze- 
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ment,  called  forth  by  the  completeness  of 
the  great  establishment.  Again  in  the  even- 
ing great  throngs  filled  the  chapel  and  cor- 
ridors and  listened  with  interest  to  the  dedi- 
catory addresses  of  George  T.  Reiss,  Judge 
John  F.  Neilan  and  Hon.  Allen  Andrews, 
and  to  musical  renditions  by  Prof.  Lebo’s 
quartette  that  made  the  great  hospital,  for 
one  night  at  least,  the  home  of  melody  and 
music. 

The  hospital  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  as  '‘The  Mercy  Hospital  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio.” 

STREET  NOMENCLATURE. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
streets  in  Hamilton,  fifty-eight  of  which  are 
parallel  and  seventy  running  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  river.  Many  of  these  streets 
have  fancy  and  unmeaning  names,  but  a 
number  of  them  preserve  in  lasting  remem- 
brance at  least  the  names  of  the  men  who  at 
different  times  in  our  history  contributed  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  city. 

Rossville,  now  first  ward,  was  originally 
laid  out  with  four  streets  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  six  at  right  angles  to  it.  These 
six,  commencing  at  the  north,  were  North, 
Boudinot,  Main,  Ross,  Franklin  and  South. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  modesty  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Rossville — a trait,  by  the 
way,  their  descendants  have  retained  as  a 
precious  legacy  — that  not  one  of  these 
streets  was  named  after  a resident.  North, 
South  and  Main  explain  themselves ; Boudi- 
not was  named  by  Captain  Alexander  De- 
lorac  after  a young  half-breed  Indian  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  trading  trips  from 
here  to  the  Cherokees,  and  a son.  Elias  H. 
Boudinot,  was  until  his  death,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  a prominent  trader  at  an 


Indian  post  on  the  western  frontier.  Ross 
street  was  named,  as  was  Ross  township, 
from  a Pennsylvanian  who  had  friends  liv- 
ing here,  and  Franklin  was  named  after  Poor 
Richard  himself.  Main  street  was  first 
called  Morris  street,  but  for  whom  or  why 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  were 
originally  four  streets  parallel  to  the  Miami 
and  eight  at  right  angles  to  it.  These  eight, 
beginning  at  the  north,  were : Heaton, 

Buckeye,  Dayton,  Stable,  High,  Basin,  Lud- 
low and  Sycamore.  High  street  was  so 
called  for  the  reason  that  it  ran  on  a ridge 
from  which  the  ground  sloped  north  and 
south;  Sycamore  recalls  the  old  sycamore 
grove  where  our  boys  encamped  before 
leaving  to  take  part  in  the  Mexican  war; 
Buckeye  suggests  the  tree  of  that  name,  and 
Basin  was  so  called  from  the  canal-basin  at 
its  head.  Of  the  other  streets,  Ludlow  was 
named  after  Israel  Ludlow,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers,  and  who  gave  the  ground 
now  used  as  a public  square,  and  the  Fourth 
Ward  Park;  Judge  Heaton,  also  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  gave  his  name  to  a street,  and 
Dayton  was  named  after  Jonathan  Dayton, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  was  associated  with 
John  Cleves  Symmes  in  the  original 
Symmes  purchase. 

Of  the  streets  since  added  from  time 
to  time  to  the  first  ward,  only  two  bear  the 
names  of  former  citizens — Hueston,  named 
for  Matthew  Hueston,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  on  Four-Mile,  and  was  com- 
missary to  the  troops  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
Millikin,  named  for  Dr.  R.  B.  Millikin,  fa- 
ther of  the  late  Thomas  Millikin. 

On  the  east  side,  Jacob  Burnett,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  first  ward,  John  Cald- 
well, who  erected  the  brick  house  on  the 
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basin  bank  north  side,  east  of  Fourth  street, 

in  1816,  and Stephens,  who  burned 

the  first  kiln  of  brick  in  Hamilton,  and  was 
father-in-law  to  the  late  William  B.  Van 
Hook,  each  have  streets  named  after  them. 
Later,  Schmidtman,  the  genial  host  of  the 
old  Schmidtman  House,  gave  his  name  to 
a street,  and  John  Woods,  Dr.  Laomi  Rig- 
don  and  Montgomery  P.  Alston,  and  later 
still,  William  Beckett,  Job  Owens,  Clark 
Lane,  John  M.  Long,  John  W.  Wilson  and 
Israel  Williams  have  had  streets  called  for 
them.  Of  late  years  streets  have  been 
named  in  honor  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  Frank  Dick,  William  Booth,  James 
E.  Hancock,  Daniel  McGlynn,  Frank  Black, 
L.  D.  Campbell,  D.  H.  Hensley,  James 
Webster,  George  Warwick,  F.  B.  Puthoff, 
Thomas  L.  Rhea,  Henry  C.  Gray,  H.  H. 
Wallace,  Jacob  Stillwaugh,  James  Morrison, 
L.  P.  Hurm,  T.  V.  Howell.  Major  F.  W. 
Bender,  John  B.  Cornell,  James  T.  Imlay, 
Lazard  Kahn,  O.  V.  Parrish  and  Asa  Shu- 
ler. Martha  Rhea,  Urban,  Jackson,  Cleve- 
land and  Sherman. 

Other  streets  are  named  for  industries, 
as  Lowell  and  Mill,  while  such  names  as 
Canal,  Reservoir,  Oak,  Walnut,  Vine  and 
Park  are  either  fanciful  or  take  their  name 
from  their  surroundings  of  water  or  of  trees. 

One  of  the  singular  features  connected 
with  our  street  nomenclature  is  the  fact  that 
the  man  who.  more  than  any  other  or  than 
all  others  combined,  did  more  to  develop 
the  town  and  the  county;  who  was  a sol- 
dier before  he  was  a voter,  and  who  ad- 
ministered the  judicial,  fiscal,  probate,  and 
all  other  civil  affairs  of  the  county  for  a 
score  of  years — is  now  recalled  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  citizens  by  the  name  given  to  the 
shortest  and  most  unimportant  street  in  the 


city.  So  long  as  Reily  township  stands  on 
the  map  of  Butler  county  the  name  of  John 
Reily  will  not  be  forgotten;  but  the  man 
who  labored  so  long,  patiently,  hopefully 
and  successfully  for  Hamilton  deserves  a 
better  recognition  than  he  has  in  the  little 
street  connecting  High  and  Court. 

EARLY  BUSINESS  INSTITUTIONS. 

When  the  seat  of  justice  was  located 
at  Hamilton,  in  1803,  the  inhabitants  were 
few  in  number  and  only  a few  houses  had 
been  built.  At  two-story  frame  house  stood 
in  the  center  of  High  street  not  far  from 
the  present  bridge.  It  was  the  old  house 
erected  by  General  Wilkinson  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  officers  of  his  army.  In 
this  house  Mrs.  McClellan  kept  a tavern. 
John  Torrence  kept  a tavern  at  the  corner  of 
Dayton  and  Water  streets,  in  a house  still 
standing.  John  Sutherland  kept  a store  on 
Front  street,  between  Dayton  and  Market 
streets.  John  Wingate  commenced  a store 
in  a log  house  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary’s 
church,  but  failed  in  1806. 

When  James  McBride  came  to  Hamil- 
ton in  1807,  besides  these  named  above, 
William  Murray  kept  tavern  on  Water 
street,  oposite  the  Torrence  tavern.  Hough 
& Blair  had  succeeded  John  Wingate  in  the 
store  business.  At  that  time  Indians  were 
frequently  seen  in  the  streets,  who  came  to 
trade  peltries  with  the  store  keepers.  In 
Rossville  there  was  a tavern  and  ferry  house 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  A streets,  where 
the  Huber  house  is  now  located.  Michael 
Delorac  kept  a tavern  and  ferry  at  the  foot 
of  Park  avenue,  then  called  Boudenott 
street.  There  were  very  few  improvements 
made  until  about  1808  to  1810. 

The  first  newspaper  ever  published  in 
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Butler  county  was  the  Miami  Intelligencer, 
the  initial  number  being  issued  from  the 
press  on  June  22.  1814.  Colby,  Bonnel  & 
Company  were  the  publishers  and  the  press 
on  which  this  paper  was  printed  was  the 
first  printing  press  in  Hamilton. 

The  first  educational  society  established 
in  Hamilton  was  known  as  the  Hamilton 
Literary  Society,  and  was  composed  of  a 
company  of  gentlemen  who,  in  1812,  pur- 
chased a lot  and  erected  a building  for 
academy  purposes.  Both  a classical  and  a 
common  school  were  here  conducted  and 
the  institution  was  highly  appreciated  and 
well  patronized. 

In  1816  the  Ohio  state  legislature 
granted  a charter  to  a company  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a bridge 
across  the  Great  Miami  river  at  Hamilton. 
The  company  had  a capital  stock  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  and  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  soon  subscribed,  work  on  the 
bridge  commencing  in  the  summer  of  1818. 
The  bridge,  which  was  completed  so  as  to 
allow  the  passage  of  travelers  in  December, 
1819,  was  a substantial  structure,  for  which 
the  original  contract  price  was  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Additional 
work  on  the  arches  and  walls,  however, 
brought  the  total  cost  up  to  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

A public  improvement  which  had  a 
marked  and  beneficent  influence  on  the  sub- 
sequent prosperity  of  the  city  and  county 
was  the  construction  of  the  Miami  canal. 
The  main  canal  passed  on  the  east  side  of 
Hamilton,  at  a distance  of  about  a mile  from 
the  river,  and  was  so  far  completed  in  No- 
vember. 1827,  as  to  allow  the  passage  of 
boats  from  Cincinnati  to  Middletown,  and 
in  January,  1829,  boats  passed  from  Dayton 


to  Cincinnati.  In  February,  1828,  the  legis- 
lature. in  response  to  a petition  from  the 
citizens  of  Hamilton,  gave  authority  to  the 
canal  commissioners  to  construct  a side  cut 
from  the  main  Miami  canal  to  the  interior 
of  the  town  of  Hamilton.  The  commission- 
ers were  also  authorized  to  contribute  out 
of  the  canal  fund  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  towards  the  proposed  work,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  work  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1828  and  was  completed  in  the 
following  December,  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  canal  and  basin  amounting  to  $7.- 
489.36. 

I familtou’s  growth  during  the  early 
years,  while  not  rapid  nor  spectacular,  was 
steady  and  healthy.  Early  in  the  forties 
the  town  boasted  of  two  newspaper  offices, 
three  flouring  mills,  three  cotton  factories, 
three  saw  mills,  two  foundries,  two  machine 
shops  and  sixteen  mercantile  establishments. 

Among  the  earliest  business  houses  in 
Rossville  and  Hamilton  were  the  following: 

The  Miami  House,  letter  known  as  the 
Straub  House,  was  located  on  the  comer  of 
Main  and  A streets,  and  was  built  by  John 
Winton.  who  conducted  the  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  being  succeeded  in  suc- 
cession by  the  following  gentlemen : John 

T.  Walker.  Peter  Schertz,  Mike  Huffman 
and  Fred  Wehmhorn.  The  building  was 
later  purchased  by  Felix  Straub,  by  whom  it 
was  remodeled  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  Straub  House,  and  under  his  able  man- 
agement the  house  long  enjoyed  an  envi- 
able reputation  as  a popular  caravansary. 

David  Jacoby  was  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware and  iron  business  in  a building  which 
stood  where  the  Cass  Hardware  Company 
afterwards  did  business.  Just  west  of  this 
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was  the  bakery  conducted  by  Henry  Shuler, 
who,  in  1848,  sold  out  to  his  brother  George, 
and  the  latter  was  succeeded  in  the  business 
by  Gus  Oetterer. 

Jacob  Traber  ran  a store  in  the  Millikin 
building,  but  later  sold  out  to  O.  & J.  Tra- 
ber. This  building  was  also  occupied  by 
Samuel  Millikin  and  his  father  for  store 
and  postoffice  purposes. 

The  Curtis  building  has  been  occupied 
at  different  periods  by  a number  of  busi- 
ness concerns,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Elliott  & Glenny,  general  mer- 

chandise; Joseph  Curtis,  dry  goods;  N.  G. 
Curtis,  dry  goods  and  clothing:  R.  L. 
Howard,  gun  store;  Fred  Mueller,  tailor 
shop,  and  O.  & J.  Traber. 

P.  G.  Smith  was  the  proprietor  of  a drug 
store  located  in  the  then  only  four-story 
building  in  the  town,  and  in  the  ownership 
of  the  store  at  different  times  were  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  : Kennedy  & McElwee,  A. 
G.  Clark,  Chris.  Rothenbush,  Weller  & Alex- 
ander, Weller  & Ridenour,  Frank  Puthoff, 
Knox  Brothers,  J.  R.  Brown,  J.  R.  Chad- 
wick and  B.  S.  James.  In  1874  the  store 
was  removed  to  the  comer  of  Main  and 
B streets  and  afterwards  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Dr.  William  C.  Miller. 

Just  west  of  the  original  location  of  this 
drug  store  was  the  saddlery  manufactory  of 
James  Rossman  and  William  Taylor,  who 
did  a large  business,  having  in  the  early 
days  among  their  best  customers  the  Indi- 
ans from  the  reservation. 

In  an  adjoining  room  Adam  Abel  had  a 
tin  store  for  a short  time,  after  which  the 
room  was  occupied  by  J.  R.  & W.  H.  Tra- 
ber as  a dry  goods  and  clothing  store.  They 
later  removed  to  the  Odd  Fellows  building 
and  this  room  was  occupied  by  Peter 


Becker,  dealer  in  ready-made  clothing.  The 
rooms  in  the  second  story  were  occupied  by 
Col.  Thomas  Moore  as  a law  office  and  by 
William  Harper  as  a tailor  shop. 

At  the  corner  of  Main  and  B streets 
Andrew  McCleary  erected  a large  brick 
building  to  be  used  as  a grocery  and  rectify- 
ing establishment,  from  which  establishment 
an  immense  amount  of  whiskey  was  shipped 
to  Cincinnati.  Mr.  McCleary  was  succeeded 
in  order  by  Louis  Sohngen,  Henry  Waltner, 
General  Richmond,  Jonathan  Richmond, 
Peter  Smith,  John  Burchley,  John  Holly 
and  A.  C.  Kumler  & Company. 

At  the  corner  of  Main  and  D streets  a 
tannery  was  operated  by  William  Murray, 
and  after  its  abandonment  William  Mills 
built  a blacksmith  shop  there. 

A.  J.  Curtis  manufactured  carriages  in 
the  building  afterward  occupied  bv  W.  C. 
Millspaugh. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
D streets  was  a frame  building  in  which 
William  Clements  carried  on  shoemaking, 
and  on  the  opposite  comer  James  Chapman 
conducted  a store,  all  the  land  from  this 
point  to  the  Western  House  being  swampy. 

Among  the  other  well-known  business 
enterprises  conducted  in  that  day,  with  their 
location  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  were 
the  following:  John  Osborn’s  pottery,  near 
the  corner  of  Main  and  E streets;  Dele- 
plane’s  chair  factory  and  Connor’s  candle 
factor}’,  on  D street,  between  Main  and 
Ross;  Joshua  Deleplane,  furniture  and  un- 
dertaking, on  Main  street,  where  he  was  lo- 
cated for  forty-four  years ; Michael  Morn- 
er’s  boarding  and  coffee  house  and  B.  H. 
Rohmann’s  jewelry  store,  on  the  sopth  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  B streets;  J.  & J-  Rossman, 
dry  goods,  carpets  and  queensware  store: 
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W.  H.  H.  Kimble  and  W.  H.  H.  Reily,  rec- 
tifiers and  grocers;  James  Walker,  Fisher 
& Curtis,  Bird  & Holly,  Russell  Potter,  A. 

& A.  Breitenbach  and  Beck  & Tabler  were 
located  in  the  Beck  building;  A.  G.  Clark’s 
drug  store,  in  the  Matthias  building,  this 
room  being  later  occupied  by  the  tin,  stove 
and  coppersmith  shop  of  I.  & J.  Matthias ; 
the  Falconer  House,  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  B streets,  opened  by  Isaac 
Falconer,  who  was  succeeded  in  order  by 
Anthony  Hummel,  J.  H.  Falconer  and  Capt. 

F.  E.  Humbach ; the  lower  rooms  were  later 
occupied  by  Wilson  H.  Doty’s  restaurant, 
and  still  later  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Miller’s  drug 
store  and  Chris.  Kaefer’s  barber  shop;  the 
Butler  House,  erected  in  1833  by  C.  Rothen- 
bush.  and  which  was  subsequently  operated 
in  consecutive  order  by  the  following  gentle- 
men : Cory  & Wilson.  Abram  Rinearson. 

Felix  Straub,  A.  J.  Rees,  W.  B.  Wilcox. 

F.  J.  Thornhill,  David  T.  Reily,  Daniel 
Grammar,  Andrew  Huber  and  George  Hu- 
ber: C.  R.  Kennedy,  brush  manufacturer, 
in  the  Broadt  building;  Spivey  & Garver, 
gunsmiths,  adjoining  Deleplane’s;  Joseph 
H.  Hannaford,  dmggist,  in  the  Rumple 
building;  D.  W.  Sortman,  John  and  William 
Sortman.  Sortman  & Yeakle,  Humphry  & 
McMeen  and  B.  A.  Fitzpatrick  were  in  the 
Odd  Fellows’  building;  John  Sutherland 
was  a general  trader  on  Front  street,  Ham- 
ilton. and  did  a large  business  with  the  In- 
dians; John  Wingate’s  store  stood  where 
the  St.  Mary’s  church  was  afterward  erected, 
the  store  being  later  carried  on  by  Hough 
& Blair  and  Kelsey  & Blair;  Andrew  Mc- 
Cleary,  Isaac  T.  Saunders,  A.  & A.  Breiten- 
bach, Andrew  Dingfelder  and  Michael  F ree- 
man  were  in  the  Heiser  building;  H.  L. 
Duffield’s  cabinet  shop,  in  a frame  shop 


where  later  stood  the  Schorr  building;  Capt 
John  P.  Brack’s  merchant  tailoring  estab- 
lishment was  where  the  John  Schubert  build- 
i„«r  was  afterward  erected ; there  was  a leath- 
erand  finding  store  in  John  W.  Sohn’s  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Water  andHigh  streets; 
Henry  Lipphard’s  saloon,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Universalist  church;  Wolf’s  Hotel 
was  one  door  west;  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
House,  erected  by  William  Lohmann  and 
Peter  Schertz ; P.  T.  Norden’s  cabinet  fac- 
tory, at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Court 
streets;  Alexander  Smidtman’s  coffee  house 
and  inn  at  the  comer  of  High  and  Front 
streets;  Joseph  Straub  also  later  carried  on 
the  grocery  business  in  the  same  location 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  hotel  conducted 
by  Felix  Straub  and  Alex.  Richardson;  the 
Mason  House,  operated  successively  by  Ben- 
jamin Basey.  William  Butler,  Martin  Ma- 
son. William  Andre.  Capt.  George  Schramm 
and  John  Theiss;  S.  D.  Garrison.  Hamilton  s 
first  merchant  tailor,  located  on  High  street: 
Temple  & Crawford’s  carpet  store,  in  the 
frame  building  where  the  Reily  block  now 
stands:  Proctor  & Gamble’s  soap  factory, 
on  Canal  street;  Andrew  Oyler,  furniture 
and  undertaking,  on  Court  street,  he  a ter 
ward  being  associated  with  Ernest  Morman. 
and  they  being  later  succeeded  by  Sevbol 
& Bonner : the  Globe  Inn  (City  Hotel)  was 
run  bv  Capt.  Israel  Gregg,  Cleve  Straub, 
Charles  Snyder.  Elias  Simpson  and  W.  L- 
Gundrum ; the  old  frame  building  at  t e 
comer  of  Third  and  High  streets  was  occu- 
pied by  H.  S.  Earhart  and  George  Tap- 
scott.  and  afterward  by  James  M.  Johnson 
and  James  Martin  (the  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  bank  building  in  which  George  Kre  s 
has  a clothing  store)’:  H.  & W.  C.  Free 
ling's  dry  goods  and  grocery  store,  Simon 
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Fischer’s  dry  goods  store,  P.  P.  LaTourette’s 
drug  store,  John  Crawford’s  carpet  store 
and  the  Hamilton  Bank  occupied  the  store 
rooms  in  Beckett’s  Hall ; the  Boston  bakery, 
started  by  C.  E.  Reed,  of  Boston,  but  after- 
ward purchased  by  Bader  & Schwartz : Ja- 
cob Miller,  dealer  in  ready-made  clothing, 
on  High  street,  opposite  the  court  house; 
Owens,  Ebert  & Dyer,  stove  and  tin  store, 
at  the  corner  of  High  & Reily  streets;  James 
Basey,  restaurant,  saloon  and  billiard  room, 
in  the  Miami  building,  the  third  story  of 
which  building  was  used  for  theatrical  and 
amusement  purposes;  James  B.  Thomas’s 
general  store,  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
High  and  Second  streets;  in  this  building 
the  postoffice  was  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  for 
nearly  thirty  years ; Henry  Beardsley,  man- 
ufacturer and  seller  of  hats,  was  in  a frame 
building  on  the  site  of  the  store  afterward 
occupied  by  William  Winkler;  James  Jack- 
son  & Company,  tailors  and  dealers  in  dry 
goods,  in  the  Jackson  building,  the  business 
being  succeeded  to  by  William  O.  Shank; 
one  door  west  of  this  place  was  John  Still- 
waugh’s  bakery;  Thomas  Envart  carried  on 
a tin  store  in  this  locality ; Howell  & Leigh’s 
dry  goods  store,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Third  and  High  streets;  Wilson  & Bigham, 
pork  packers ; George  W.  McAdams,  J.  W. 
Davis  and  McAdams  & Hargitt  kept  store 
at  different  periods  in  the  Thomas  Fitton 
room;  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
basin,  when  its  terminus  was  at  Third 
street,  were  located  the  following  pork 
packing  houses:  J.  & J.  Fisher,  Beatty  & 
Tapscott,  J.  M.  & S.  Johnson,  John  S.  Gor- 
don and  George  P.  Bell;  Jacobs  & Brown, 
drugs  and  stationery,  were  located  in  the 
George  Rupp  room ; in  the  old  Jacobs  build- 
ing, on  the  site  of  Howald  Hotel,  was  a tav- 


ern conducted  successively  by  Henry  Achey, 
Martin  Mason,  Charles  Snyder  and  F.  W. 
Wehrhan;  the  Hamilton  House,  erected  in 
1812,  was  managed  successively  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  Blair,  Hubbel  & Sweeney, 
Samuel  Cory,  James  Basey,  Charles  Fuller, 
Herman  Reutti,  D.  T.  Reily  and  William 
Bruck:  John  Reily,  who  was  clerk  of  the 
courts,  was  the  agent  for  the  proprietors  of 
the  town  of  Rossville ; John  Sutherland,  Jo- 
seph Hough  and  Thomas  Blair  conducted 
stores,  William  Murray,  John  Torrence, 
John  Wingate  and  Isaac  Stanley  conducted 
hotels,  and  William  McClellan  a public 
house.  Other  well-known  citizens  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  were  George  Snider, 
Anderson  Spencer,  Oliver  Stephens,  Capt. 
Azarias  Thorn,  Daniel  Hill.  Paul  Bonnell, 
William  Riddle,  Isaac  Wiles,  Gardner 
Vaughn,  George  Harlan,  Mrs.  Davis,  Bar- 
nabas McCarron,  Mr.  Hagan  and  Hugh 
Wilson. 

In  Rossville  there  were  Michael  Delorac, 
John  Ashton,  Robert  Taylor,  John  Hall, 
Isaac  Moss,  James  Ross,  Archibald  Tal- 
bert, Moses  Conner,  Leonard  Garver, 
Samuel  Spivey  and  Samuel  Ayers. 

The  residents  of  Hamilton  in  1810,  ac- 
cording to  census,  were  210,  and  those  in 
Rossville.  84.  In  1820  the  towns  taken  to- 
gether had  660  residents.  In  1830  the  popu- 
lation of  Hamilton  had  grown  to  1,072  and 
Rossville  had  629  inhabitants. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  COMPANY. 

About  the  year  1840  a number  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Hamilton  conceived 
the  idea  of  constructing  a water  race  from 
a bend  in  the  Miami  river,  about  four  miles 
above  Hamilton,  and  so  conducting  the  wa- 
ter to  the  town.  In  accordance  with  this  idea 
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John  W.  Erwin,  an  expert  engineer,  was 
employed  to  survey  the  route  and  make  a 
plan  and  estimate  of  the  probable  expense 
of  the  work.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
preliminary  work,  the  state  legislature  was 
petitioned  for  the  incorporation  of  a com- 
pany, and  on  the  25th  o^March,  1841,  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  a 
company  by  the  name  of  “The  Hamilton 
and  Rossville  Hydraulic  Company,”  the 
provisions  of  the  act  giving  them  authority 
to  construct  a dam  across  the  Miami  river 
and  to  construct  a canal  or  race  from  this 
point  to  Hamilton.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  a meeting  of  the  promoters 
of  the  company  was  held,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  chosen  as  directors : 
John  Woods,  William  Bebb,  Laomi  Rig- 
don,  Jacob  Hittle,  Jacob  Matthias,  Andrew 
McClearv  and  L.  D.  Campbell.  The  board 
of  directors  organized  by  electing  William 
Bebb.  president ; L.  D.  Campbell,  secretary, 
and  Henry  S.  Earhart,  treasurer. 

Sealed  proposals  were  received  for  the 
work  and  ranged  in  price  from  five  to  thir- 
teen cents  per  cubic  yard  for  the  excavation 
and  embankment.  The  work  was  handled 
by  the  contractors  with  dispatch  and  was 
completed  in  due  time.  Subsequently  an- 
other race  was  constructed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  which  has  also  been  of  great 
utility.  The  company  passed  the  first  water 
through  the  lower  level  from  Fourth  street 
to  the  Miami  liver  on  the  27th  of  January, 
x^45-  "The  first  water-power  leased  was 
to  Erwin,  Hunter  & Erwin,  who  erected  a 
flouring-mill  at  the  east  end  of  the  Miami 
bridge,  and  the  first  work  done  by  water- 
power was  done  in  Tobias  Brothers’  ma- 
chine shop. 

The  reservoir  which  supplies  water  for 


this  canal  is  formed  in  the  bed  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Old  river.  The  reservoir 
is  about  a mile  long  and  was  formed  by  an 
embankment  across  the  river  above  where 
the  canal  enters  it  and  another  embankment 
below  the  canal,  the  surface  area  of  the 
reservoir  being  about  seventy  acres.  This 
hydraulic  canal  affords  water-power  supe- 
rior to  any  other  artificial  power  in  the  mid- 
dle west  and  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

THE  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  early  history  of  manufacturing  in 
Hamilton  is  closely  identified  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  hydraulic  system,  which  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The 
city  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  unexcelled  facilities 
for  the  promotion  of  manufacturing  and 
industrial  enterprises,  which  have  more  than 
anything  else  contributed  to  her  growth  and 
prosperity.  Referring  to  the  hydraulic,  the 
establishments  which,  in  1852,  were  located 
upon  the  hydraulic  are  here  given,  in  the 
order  of  their  position,  beginning  at  the  up- 
per level : Miller,  Campbell  & Company’s 
sawmill,  Owens,  Lane  & Dyer  Machine 
Company,  the  cotton  factory  built  by  Wil- 
liam Bebb  and  L.  D.  Campbell,  the  Miami 
Paper  Mill,  established  by  William  Beckett 
and  F.  D.  Rigdon  in  1849,  Hamilton  Paper 
Mill,  erected  by  McGuire,  Klein  & Erwin, 
Bernett’s  sawmill,  Shuler  & Benninghofen’s 
woolen  mill,  Hydraulic  Sash  Factory,  Ham- 
ilton Hydraulic  Mills  of  John  W.  Erwin 
and  William  Hunter,  Aaron  Potter’s  marble 
works,  Hamilton  Plane  Factory  of  Charles 
F.  Eisel,  Peter  Black’s  power  plant,  the 
Long  & Allstatter  Company,  Deinzer,  Ste- 
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phan  & Company  and  the  Hamilton  River 
Mills. 

The  Rossville  Hydraulic  Company  was 
incorporated  February  27,  1846,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company  being  effected  in 
March,  1848.  The  water  was  taken  out 
about  one  and  a half  miles  above  town,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  Four-mile  creek,  and, 
passing  through  the  low  lands  below  and 
under  Two-mile  creek  by  tunnel,  the  water 
was  spilled  on  a line  between  North  street 
and  Rhea’s  line.  The  industries  located  on 
the  Rossville  hydraulic  were  as  follows: 
Joseph  P.  Wilson’s  sawmill.  The  William 
A.  Elliott  flouring-mill,  West  Hamilton 
Mills,  West  Side  Tanneries  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Brush  Factory. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  has  within  its 
limits  many  manufacturing  concerns  which 
would  be  a credit  to  any  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  Union.  Our  citizens  appreciate  this 
fact  and  recognize  that  their  material  pros- 
perity rests  chiefly  in  these  great  modern 
industries.  The  principal  concerns  are  the 
following : 

The  Niles  Tool  Works  were  removed  to 
Hamilton  from  Cincinnati  in  1871,  the  citi- 
zens of  Hamilton  having  contributed  the 
ground  and  part  of  the  material  for  the 
building  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  re- 
move to  this  place.  The  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1892  as  the  Niles  Tool  Works 
Company,  and  was  re-organized  the  same 
year,  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  being 
at  the  same  time  increased  to  two  million 
dollars.  This  company  possesses  a number 
of  valuable  patents,  enabling  them  to  manu- 
facture a better  grade  of  machines  than  can 
be  manufactured  any  where  in  the  world. 
They  have  branches  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Columbus,  Georgia,  Pitts- 


burgh, Buffalo,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  while 
its  foreign  branches  are  at  Montreal, 
Canada.  Berlin,  Germany,  and  Lon- 
don. England.  The  excellence  of  their 
produce  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  English  and  Scotch  are  among  their 
best  customers  and  that  they  have  built  a 
large  number  of  heavy  machine  tools  for  the 
United  States  government,  the  government 
authorities  pronouncing  the  Niles  products 
the  best  ever  delivered  to  the  government. 

The  Sohn  & Rentschler  Company  had 
its  inception  in  June,  1875,  when  Henry 
Sohn  and  Adam  Rentschler  began  the  manu- 
facture of  castings  in  a small  way  in  build- 
ings near  the  North  Hamilton  railroad  sta- 
tion. Both  gentlemen  were  experts  in  their 
line  and  believed  there  was  a demand  for 
small  castings  perfectly  true  to  pattern,  and 
that  their  judgment  was  well  founded  has 
been  abundantly  verified  by  results.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  matters  of  shrink- 
age and  strains  in  small  castings,  and  in 
order  to  cater  to  a market  for  small  cast- 
ings that  required  drilling,  they  abandoned 
the  old  plan  of  mixture  and  used  pure  iron. 
The  success  of  this  company  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. At  the  outset  they  had  but  little 
to  depend  on  in  the  way  of  capital  and  pres- 
tige, but  the  superiority  of  their  products 
soon  became  their  best  advertisement  and 
the  outcome  has  more  thart  met  their  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

One  of  the  best  known  manufactories 
of  Hamilton  is  the  Bentel  & Margedant 
Company,  who  have  won  a world-wide  repu- 
tation as  makers  of  wood-working  machin- 
ery, the  excellence  of  their  product  having, 
enabled  them  to  take  first  premiums  over 
all  competitors  wherever  their  machinery 
has  been  placed  on  exhibition.  This  com- 
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pany  commenced  the  manufacture  of  their 
goods  in  1864,  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
works  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  works 
were,  however,  rebuilt  on  a larger  scale  than 
before  and  with  better  conveniences,  and 
from  that  time  on  they  have  commanded  a 
constantly  expanding  trade,  until  now  they 
lead  the  world  in  their  line.  They  employ 
nearly  two  hundred  men  and  their  product 
amounts  to  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  H.  P.  Deuscher  Company  is  an- 
other Hamilton  concern  which  has  pushed 
its  products  into  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  business  was  started  in  1879  by  the  late 
H.  P.  Deuscher,  who  began  business  in  a 
small  way  in  the  old  Variety  Iron  Works. 
He  met  with  many  discouragements  and 
failure  was  predicted  for  the  enterprise,  but 
Mr.  Deuscher  possessed  the  qualities  which 
insure  success  and  his  indefatigable  efforts 
were  abundantly  rewarded.  In  j888 
the  business  was  turned  into  a corporation, 
under  the  name  of  the  H.  P.  Deuscher  Com- 
pany, with  a capital  stock  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  first  implement  manufactured 
was  the  Barbour  Corn  Drills,  in  connection 
with  which  castings  were  made  for  the 
“Fashion”  School  Desk  and  for  the  Norris 
Brothers  Implement  Works.  Subsequently 
the  McColm  Soil  Pulverizer  was  taken  up 
and  then  followed  the  “Victor”  Chum,  the 
“Favorite”  Churn,  the  “Hamilton”  Corn 
Planter,  Check-Row  Corn  Planter,  Horse 
Hay  Rakes,  Disk  Harrows,  Folding  Har- 
rows, Lever  Harrows,  etc.,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  there  was  a large  and  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  these  implements. 
In  i893-4  the  company  began  the  manu- 
facture of  heating  and  ventilating  appli- 
ances. The  system  is  that  of  hot  air.  and 


the  company  makes  several  styles  of  heaters 
for  residences  and  large  buildings. 

The  Hooven,  Owens  & Rentschler  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1880,  with  a capi- 
tal stock  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  high-class  stationary  en- 
gines of  the  Corliss  style.  The  company  has 
put  upon  the  market  a fine  class  of  engines 
and  has  earned  a splendid  reputation  for 
the  quality  of  its  work.  Within  the  last  two 
years  this  company  has  erected  a number  of 
new  buildings  and  has  added  greatly  to  its 
productive  capacity.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  plants  of  the  character  in  the  world. 

The  Cincinnati  Brewing  Company  had 
a modest  beginning,  but  is  today  one  of  the 
leading  concerns  of  its  class  in  this  part  of 
the  state.  Prior  to  1874  the  VanDerveer 
& Reutti  Brewery  had  an  existence,  but  was 
that  year  purchased  by  Peter  Schwab,  who 
in  1879  changed  its  name  to  the  Cincinnati 
Brewing  Company.  When  Mr.  Schwab  as- 
sumed control  of  the  plant  its  business  was 
at  a low  ebb  and  on  a poorly  paying  basis, 
but  by  Mr.  Schwab’s  energetic  efforts  and 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  the  business  was 
soon  placed  on  a better  foundation  and  has 
grown  to  magnificent  proportions. 

The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Mill,  of 
Hamilton,  occupies  a unique  position  in  that 
while  it  is  the  youngest  concern  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  largest  and  has  an  output  greater  than 
all  the  others  combined.  The  plant  began 
operations  in  June,  1895,  and  during  its 
brief  career  has  grown  from  an  infant  to  its 
present  position  as  one  of  the  giant  in- 
dustries of  Hamilton.  In  December.  1901. 
it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  at  a 
loss  of  nearly  one  million  dollars,  only 
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partially  covered  by  insurance.  The  plant 
was  speedily  rebuilt  and  upon  a more 
magnificent  scale.  The  originator  and 
guiding  spirit  in  this  enterprise  has  been 
Peter  G.  Thomson,  who  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  two  sons,  Peter  G.,  Jr.,  and 
Alexander.  This  concern  manufactures 
its  own  paper,  and  handles  daily  fif- 
teen cars  of  material  and  finished  product, 
the  daily  finished  product  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  coated 
paper,  besides  a full  line  of  card-board  and 
highly  glazed  paper  for  box  covers. 

The  F.  & L.  Kahn  Brothers,  stove  found- 
ers, are  among  the  leading  concerns  in  their 
line  in  this  part  of  the  Union  and  an  in- 
dustry in  which  the  citizens  of  Hamilton 
take  a just  pride.  The  nucleus  of  the  pres- 
ent mammoth  establishment  was  the  foun- 
dry of  Martin,  Henderson  & Company, 
which  was  founded  in  1842  at  Hanging 
Rock,  Ohio.  In  1884  the  plant  was  re- 
moved to  Hamilton  and  its  subsequent 
growth  has  been  of  a most  satisfactory  char- 
acter. Felix,  Lazard  and  Samuel  Kahn  are 
at  the  head  of  this  enterprise  and  have  ex- 
hibited in  its  management  eminent  ability. 
They  have  turned  out  a high-grade  product 
and  have  pushed  its  sale  through  several  of 
the  middle  western  states  and  the  firm  name 
of  F.  & L.  Kahn  Brothers  reflects  credit 
on  the  city. 

Another  of  the  leading  enterprises  of 
Hamilton  is  the  Columbia  Carriage  Com- 
pany, which  commenced  its  business  career 
in  1891,  being  one  of  the  first  plants  of  the 
character  in  this  city.  The  original  mem- 
bers of  this  firm  were  Rolla  A.  Davis,  J. 
E.  Wright,  R.  L.  Hedges  and  T.  C.  Curley, 
all  experienced  in  the  business  and  capable 
of  giving  their  personal  attention  to  the 


several  departments  of  the  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  output  has  been  of  a standard 
of  excellence  unexcelled  anywhere.  The 
works  are  located  in  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  old  Hamilton  distilling  works, 
strong  and  substantial  buildings,  which  were 
remodeled  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  new  en- 
terprise. and  from  the  beginning  the  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  on  an  active  and 
energetic  basis. 

Among  the  other  leading  industrial  and 
manufacturing  concerns  of  Hamilton  are  the 
following:  The  Long  & Allstatter  Com- 

pany. organized  in  1874,  located  at  Fourth 
and  High  streets,  incorporated  at  two  mil- 
lion dollars : the  Black  & Clawson  Company, 
manufacturers  of  paper-mill  machinery;  the 
Autographic  Register  Company,  at  Linden- 
wald ; the  Mosler  Safe  and  Lock  Company, 
of  East  Hamilton ; Hamilton  Machine  Tool 
Company;  McNeal  & Urban  Safe  Works; 
the  Herring,  Hall,  Marvin  Company;  Ma- 
son Brewing  Company;  J.  F.  Bender  & 
Bros.  Company;  the  Fred  J.  Myers  Manu- 
facturing Company ; the  Bess  Machine 
Company ; the  Advance  Manufacturing 
Company,  located  at  the  corner  of  B and 
North  streets,  capital  stock,  fifty  thousand 
dollars:  Carr  Milling  Company,  south 

side  of  High  street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets,  capital  stock,  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  incorporated  in  1897;  Empire 
Machine  Company,  comer  of  Walnut  street 
and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
road, capital  stock,  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
incorporated  in  1893;  Ft-  Hamilton  Milling 
Company,  South  Water  street,  capital  stock, 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  incorporated  in 
1893;  Hamilton  Brick  Company,  north  side 
of  Middletown  pike,  east  of  Fair  Grounds, 
capital  stock,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  incor- 
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porated  in  1895  ; Hamilton  Constructioh  and 
Tool  Company,  corner  of  Seventh  street  and 
the  P.,  P..  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R..  capital  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  incorporated  in  1892; 
Hamilton  Moulding  Company,  Main  street; 
Jersev  Packing*  Company,  South  Se\  euth 
street,  capital  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
incorporated  in  1895  > Pioneer  Knitting 
Mills,  east  side  of  Miami  canal,  north  of 
' Heaton  street  bridge,  capital  stock,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  incorporated  in  1900;  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company,  North  Water 
street,  capital  stock,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  incorporated  in  1900;  Semler  Mil- 
ling Company,  on  North  B street,  capital 
stock,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in- 
corporated in  1897;  Stengel  Manufacturing 
Company,  corner  Seventh  street  and  P.,  P., 
C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.,  incorporated  in  1901 ; F. 
P.  Stewart  Granite  Company,  northwest 
corner  High  and  Water  streets,  incorpor- 
ated in  1892;  Vulcan  Foundry  Company, 
southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Dayton 
streets;  Charles  F.  Eisel,  contractor  and 
builder  and  manufacturer  of  sash,  doors  and 
blinds,  corner  Dayton  and  Water  streets; 
Miami  Valley  Brass  Works,  North  Fourth 
street;  Miami  Valley  Knitting  Mills,  north- 
cast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Hanover  streets; 
Hamilton  branch  of  the  Cincinnati  Abattoir 
Company,  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Sycamore  streets ; Buckeye  State  Roller 
Mills,  the  Carr  Milling  Company,  pro- 
prietors, southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and 
High  streets;  East  Avenue  Planing  Mill,  on 
East  avenue;  the  Louis  Duemer  Pattern 
Works,  on  Central  avenue ; P.  Bums  & Com- 
pany, plow  manufacturers,  North  Water 
street;  Standard  Broom  Works,  Timothy 
Symmes  & Son,  proprietors,  Central  avenue 
and  Chestnut  street ; Shantz  Mattress  Manu- 


factory, corner  of  Seventh  and  Walnut 
streets;  American  Frog  and  Switch  Com- 
panv.  corner  Main  street  and  Belt  Railroad; 
Hamilton  Plow  Works,  northeast  corner  of 
Water  and  Market  streets ; American  Foun- 
dry and  Machine  Company,  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Fairview  and  Zimmerman  avenues, 
Lindenwald,  and  the  Hamilton  Metal  Pat- 
tern Works,  North  B street. 

TIIE  BANKS  OF  HAMILTON. 

The  banking  history  of  Hamilton  is  in- 
teresting, and  the  record  shows  the  marks 
of  several  “campaigns  that  failed.”  There 
has  been  but  little  of  the  spectacular  in  con- 
nection with  financial  operations  here,  and 
though  several  of  the  earlier  banking  institu- 
tions have  ceased  to  exist,  those  now  in  op- 
eration are  strong  and  reliable  financial  in- 
stitutions and  reflect  credit  upon  the  city 
and  county,  our  bankers  having  uniformly 
been  men  of  keen  discrimination  and  con- 
servative judgment.  In  times  of  prosperity 
these  institutions  have  been  the  backbone  of 
almost  every  enterprise  for  the  advancement 
of  the  community,  while  in  times  of  adver- 
sity the  community  has  looked  to  them  for 
the  assistance  to  tide  over  the  emergency. 
The  following  is  a brief  record  of  the  bank- 
ing institutions  that  have  done  business  in 
Hamilton. 

The  Bank  of  Hamilton  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1817,  and 
the  first  board  of  directors  were  John  Reily, 
James  McBride,  Jesse  Corwin,  William 
Blair,  John  Woods,  Andrew  McCleary  and 
James  Rossman.  The  banking  house  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Hittel  property,  opposite  the 
court  house,  on  High  street.  It  had  a paid- 
up  capital  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  its  first  officers  were  John  Reily,  presi 
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dent,  and  William  Blair,  cashier.  In  1818 
this  bank  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
because  of  several  bad  loans  the  institution 
was  severely  crippled  and  was  at  length 
forced  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  For  a number 
of  years  a board  of  directors  was  chosen 
annually  in  order  to  retain  the  charter,  and 
in  1835  new  blood  was  injected  into  the 
personnel  of  the  stockholders,  additional 
stock  was  subscribed  and  the  bank  was 
again  opened  for  business,  being  located  in 
the  room  later  occupied  by  Charles  Diefen- 
back,  the  jeweler.  The  bank  met  with  a 
series  of  financial  reverses,  however,  and 
the  doors  were  finally  closed  in  February, 
1842.  The  claim  was  made  that  notes  had 
been  illegally  issued  and  one  director  was 
tried,  but  acquitted. 

Several  years  after  the  close  of  the  Bank 
of  Hamilton  the  Shaffer  & Curtis  Bank 
opened  for  business  and  was  for  many  years 
a strong  and  reliable  financial  institution. 
A number  of  changes  took  place  in  its  man- 
agement and  in  1885  the  concern  wound  up 
its  affairs. 

In  1857  a private  bank  was  opened  by 
Dr.  John  P.  P.  Peck,  which  was  located  at 
the  corner  of  Third  and  Court  streets,  and 
of  which  John  B.  Cornell  was  cashier.  Sub- 
sequently the  bank  was  removed  to  High 
street.  In  1861  Dr.  Peck,  who  was  a war 
Democrat,  and  the  publisher  of  the  Tele- 
graph, declined  to  publish  the  Maginnis 
resolutions,  which  action  caused  a run  on 
his  bank  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  him 
to  suspend. 

The  first  bank  organized  here  under  the 
national  banking  act  was  the  First  National 
Bank,  the  date  of  its  organization  being 
July  21.  1863.  It  had  at  that  time  a paid- 

up  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  this 

18 


was  subsequently  increased  to  one  hundred 
thousand  and  again  within  recent  months 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Its  first  officers  were  Mi- 
ca j ah  Hughes,  president;  James  Beatty, 
vice-president;  John  P.  P.  Peck,  cashier, 
and  John  B.  Cornell,  assistant  cashier.  Six 
months  later  John  B.  Cornell  became  cash- 
ier and  retained  the  position  for  the  long  per- 
iod of  over  thirty  years^  This  bank  was 
among  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  avail 
itself  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Na- 
tional banking  act  and  its  advent  into  the 
financial  circles  of  the  city  came  at  a time 
when  such  an  institution  was  most  sorely 
needed.  During  the  subsequent  years  it 
has  stood  as  a pillar  of  strength  and,  under 
the  wise  and  conservative  management 
which  has  characterized  it,  it  has  proven 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
growth  and  industrial  development  of  the 
city  and  county.  Throughout  its  history  its 
directorate  has  been  composed  of  men  of 
solid  and  responsible  character,  while  the 
executive  officers  have  been  noted  for  their 
judicious  executive  abilities.  The  present 
officers  are  S.  D.  Fitton,  president : R.  C. 
McKinney,  vice-president:  E.  G.  Ruder, 
cashier,  and  John  M.  Beeler,  assistant 
cashier. 

The  Second  National  Bank  was  organ- 
ized January  19,  1865,  an<I  was  ^rst  located 
in  the  Hamilton  House  building,  being  re- 
moved at  a later  date  to  Beckett's  block,  and 
still  later  occupying  the  handsome  and  com- 
modious building  erected  for  it  in  1875. 
This  bank  has  had  a prosperous  career, 
marked  by  no  special  epochs,  but  constantly 
gaining  in  strength  and  intrenching  itself  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  has  been  Character- 
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ized  by  that  conservative,  and  yet  liberal, 
policy  which  makes  for  the  best  interests  of 
both  banker  and  depositors  and  which  tends 
to  promote  the  community’s  best  interests. 
The  officers  are  Charles  E.  Heiser,  presi- 
dent; George  P.  Sohngen,  vice-president, 
and  John  E.  Heiser,  cashier. 

On  March  10,  1888.  the  Miami  Valley 
National  Bank  was  organized  and  from  the 
very  outset  has  been  counted  among  the 
strong  monetary  institutions  in  this  part  of 
Ohio.  It  is  a United  States  depository  and 
has  a capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
popular  corps  of  officials — men  who  at  the 
same  time  had  held  the  firm  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  community,  with  the  re- 
sult that  its  deposits  have  always  been  large 
and  the  money  in  the  control  of  the  bank 
has  been  so  handled  as  to  conserve  the  best 
interests  of  the  public.  The  officers  are  F. 
W.  Whitaker,  president;  O.  M.  Bake,  vice- 
president;  Charles  E.  Mason,  cashier,  and 
H.  W.  Shollenbarger,  assistant  cashier. 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank  Company  was 
chartered  April  8,  1897.  It  first  began 
business  on  the  West  Side,  in  the  Gordon 
block  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  A streets, 
on  July  Tst  in  the  same  year  of  its  or- 
ganization. On  March  14,  1904.  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  Company  removed  from 
West  Hamilton  into  the  west  room  of  the 
Reilv  block.  On  May  23d  of  that  year  its 
capital  stock  was  increased  from  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  a surplus  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

A successful  career  in  any  honorable 
business  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  substan- 
tial merit.  Judged  by  this  rule,  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank,  of  Hamilton,  is  conspicuous 
among  institutions  of  this  kind.  Such  a 


record  implies  that  the  managers  of  the 
bank  must  have  possessed  the  qualities  need- 
ful for  their  positions  in  so  eminent  a de- 
gree as  to  command  ready  recognition.  In 
times  of  financial  uncertainty  its  depositors 
have  rested  secure  in  the  safety  of  their 
savings,  while  business  men  have  received 
such  aid  as  was  consistent  with  sound 
financiering  and  with  equitable  protection 
of  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  customers. 
The  officers  are  George  P.  Sohngen,  presi- 
dent; Clarence  Murphy,  vice-president,  and 
A.  J.  Welliver,  cashier. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  HAMILTON. 

The  following  is  a chronological  record 
of  the  newspapers  of  Hamilton  from  1814 
to  1905 : 

Hamilton  Intelligencer,  June  22,  1814, 
to  March  29,  1816. 

The  Philanthropist,  August  23,  1816,  to 
April  18,  1817. 

Miami  Herald,  September  12,  1817,  to 
October  5,  1819. 

Hamilton  Gazette  and  Miami  Register, 
October  12,  1819,  to  November  11,  1821. 

Murray’s  Volunteer,  from  April,  1821, 
to  December  15,  1823. 

Hamilton  Intelligencer  and  Advertiser. 
November  11,  1821,  to  January  10,  1825. 

Hamilton  Advertiser,  January  10,  1825, 
to  November  17,  1826. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  Advertiser,  November 
17,  1826,  to  October  26,  1827. 

Western  Telegraph,  November  2,  1827, 
to  March  9.  1832. 

Hamilton  Telegraph,  March  9,  1832, 
still  published. 

Hamilton  Intelligencer,  resumed  August 
10,  1828,  to  May  20,  1862,  when  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Telegraph. 

Christian  Intelligencer,  January  L 
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1829,  still  published  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Presbyterian,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Harrison  Democrat,  April  21,  1840, 
twenty-five  issues. 

Miami  Echo,  May  10,  1848,  published 
seven  weeks. 

Free  Soil  Banner,  August  21,  1848,  to 
October  9,  1848. 

The  Rose  Bud,  June  9,  1849,  to  June  13, 
1851. 

Democracy  Untrammeled  and  Butler 
County  Investigator,  September  20,  1849, 
to  October  4,  1849. 

Rossville  Advertiser,  April  20,  1849,  t0 
August  10,  1849. 

Miami  Democrat,  January  1,  1850,  to 
October  x,  1851. 

Daily  Press,  April  22,  1851,  to  June  1, 
1851. 

Scott  Battery,  June  13,  1852,  to  Sep- 
tember  15,  1852. 

Herald  of  Education.  January  1,  1853, 
to  December  t,  1854. 

Schildwache,  May  10,  1859,  to  January 
1, 1874. 

True  Telegraph,  September  26.  1862, 
now  published  as  the  Butler  County  Demo- 
crat. 

National  Zeitung,  July  4,  1864,  still  pub- 
lished. 

Tri-Weekly  Advertiser  and  Independent, 
March  14,  1867,  to  April  5,  1874. 

Examiner,  May  2,  1874,  to  September 
14.  1874. 

Guidon,  August  26,  1874,  to  May  6, 
1875. 

Sunday  Morning  News,  July  17,  1876, 
to  November  28,  1876. 

The  Orcus,  June  18,  1878,  to  February 
12.  1880. 


Daily  News,  December  22,  1879,  to 
March  21,  1898. 

Herald,  daily  and  weekly,  January  1, 
1883,  to  September  1,  1885. 

Daily  Democrat,  December  20,  1886, 
still  published. 

Daily  Republican,  July  19,  1892,  now 
published  under  consolidated  title,  Republi- 
can-News. 

The  Butler  County  Press,  May.  1901, 
published  by  the  Nonpareil  Printing  Com- 
pany. 

The  Evening  Sun,  June  19,  1902,  now 
published  by  the  Sun  Publishing  Company. 

Of  the  above  papers  the  following  are 
on  file  in  the  Ohio  state  library  at  Colum- 
bus : 

Hamilton  Intelligencer,  from  June  22, 
1814,  to  April  17,  1817. 

Philanthropist,  March  and  April,  1816. 

Miami  Herald,  from  September  1,  1817, 
to  October  1,  1819. 

Hamilton  Gazette  and  Miami  Register, 
from  October  12,  1817,  to  January  31,  1821. 

Hamilton  Intelligencer  and  Advertiser, 
from  November  17,  1821,  to  January  3, 
1825.  # 

Hamilton  Advertiser,  from  January, 
1825.  to  October,  1827,  inclusive. 

Hamilton  Intelligencer,  from  August 
16,  1828,  to  January  10,  1856. 

Harrison  Democrat,  published  in  1840, 
twenty-five  numbers. 

Miami  Echo,  published  in  1848,  seven 
numbers. 

Free  Soil  Banner,  published  in  1849, 
nine  numbers. 

The  Rose  Bud,  from  June  9,  1849,  to 
June  13,  1851. 

The  Scott  Battery,  from  June  13  to 
September,  1852. 
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Political  Broadsides,  sixty-six  in  num- 
ber, issued  in  the  early  epoch  ot  Butler 

Daily  Press  (Rossville),  from  April  22 

,0,Slc«Tcn— - - 

County  Investigator  (Rossville).  from  Sep- 
tember 20  to  October  4,  1852. 

Rossville  Advertiser,  from  April  20 

August  10.  i849-  . . T „ 

Miami  Democrat  (Rossville).  from  Jan- 

uarv  1.  18 SO,  to  October  1,  1851.  ' 

These  copies,  together  with  the  bound 
volumes  in  the  office  of  the  county  auditor 
are  precious  legacies  and  relics  of  the  past 
and  make  practically  a complete  file  of  news- 
papers from  Wednesday,  June  23,  1814.  up 
to  date.  No  more  comprehensive  nor  ac- 
curate history  of  a community  can  be  found 
than  the  record  as  made  from  issue  to  issue 
in  the  local  press.  After  a careful  and  com- 
prehensive search  through  the  files  of  the 
Hamilton  newspapers  in  the  state  library 
and  the  county  auditor’s  office,  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  the  following  brief  and.  we 
believe,  authentic  history  of  the  Hamilton 

The  first  printing  outfit  was  brought  o 
Hamilton  in  June.  1814.  by  James  McBride, 
who  purchased  the  press  and  type  at  Deer 
Creek,  near  Cincinnati,  from  a Frenchman 
named  Menessier.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Miami  Intelligencer  made  its  appearance  on 
June  22,  1814,  the  publishers  being  Colby, 
Bonnel  & Company.  In  politics  this  pioneer 
paper  was  Democratic-Republican,  and  the 
following  is  a copy  of  its  prospectus : 

ADDRESS— From  the  sheets  of  the  Miami 
Intelligencer  the  reader  may  inform  himself  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  editors.  How- 
ever, lest  the  omission  of  giving  some  small  out- 
lines of  our  political  opinions  might  be  attributed 
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whose  productions  deserve  ation;  but 

place  in  our  paper  for  their  ac  disgrace 

scurrility  or  personal  ^te  Uaencer  Sueh  are 
the  pages  of  the  Miami  we 

our  political  opinions,  such  to  the  plan  « ^ 

have  determined  * » * 

trust  no  consideration  shall 
swerve. 


Some  very  interesting  and  valuable  his 
tory  is  gleaned  from  the  early  issues  of  this 
paper  It  is  recorded  that  the  Fourth  of 
July  1814.  was  appropriately  observed  m 
Hamilton,  by  a parade  .h™ugb  the 
followed  by  exercises  in  theold  sy 
grove  at  Wayne’s  Spring.  On  the 
fhe  same  month  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  passed  through  Hamilton  o 
way  from  Greenville.  He  informed  the  c 
zens  that  a treaty  had  been 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  which  t 
ans  were  to  disperse  immediately,  that 
squaws  and  children  of  the  tribes  that  were 
included  in  the  treaty  were  to  rema 
Greenville,  and  that  the  expedition  fit 
out  to  go  against  Mackinaw  was  >nadequat 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  o 

proposed  object. 
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On  the  same  day,  July  27th,  appears  the 
advertisement  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Colby,  mil- 
liner, which  says,  “Produce  will  be  taken 
in  part  payment,  such  as  wool,  butter, 
cheese,  flour,  sugar,  etc.”  The  following  ad- 
vertisement is  from  the  Intelligencer  of 
November  24,  1814: 

The  Delorac  or  Upper  Ferry. — Being  far  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  unable  to  traverse  the  streets 
and  bye-roads  of  Hamilton  in  search  of  passengers 
and  freight,  but  wishing  to  make  an  honest  and 
honorable  livelihood  by  my  profession,  I take  this 
method  to  inform  my  friends  particularly,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  my  ferry  is  in  com- 
plete repair,  the  flats  new,  etc.  Good  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  horse.  Rates  of  ferriage  at 
the  upper  ferry:  Four-horse  team,  loaded,  twenty- 
five  cents;  four-horse  team,  empty,  twelve  and  a 
half  cents;  two-horse  team,  twelve  and  a half 
cents;  man  and  horse,  six  cents. 

Michael  Delorac. 

It  is  evident  that  competition  was  keen 
even  in  those  days,  as  the  preceding  adver- 
tisement induced  the  following  caustic  re- 
ply : 

Johns'  Lower  Ferry  Across  the  Miami  River. 
—On  looking  over  the  twenty-first  number  of  the 
Miami  Intelligencer,  I find  an  advertisement 
signed  by  ^dichael  Delorac,  giving  notice  that  he 
has  become  old  and  infirm,  therefore  not  able  to 
procure  custom,  as  usual,  by  hunting  the  bye- 
roads  and  streets,  to  procure  a living  on  the  spoils 
of  others.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  claim 
Charity  has  on  your  patronage— can  a man  be  an 
object  of  charity,  who  has  by  intrigue  or  frequent- 
ing the  streets,  and  turning  the  traveler  to  his 
ferry,  by  telling  him  he  should  “eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,”  without  costing  him  a cent  provided  he 
cross  at  his  ferry,  be  an  object  of  charity?  I would 
suppose  not.  Beware  of  a wolf  in  sheep’s  cloth- 
ing; his  object  is  to  concentrate  all  the  custom  to 
his  ferry,  by  reducing  the  price  of  ferriage  so  low 
as  to  render  us  no  longer  able  to  continue  (as  he 
supposes),  and  thereby  get  both  ferries  into  his 
possession— then  take  care  and  pay  well.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a piece  with  all  his  former  conduct. 

Our  customers  and  the  public  will  take  notice 
that  we  have  got  all  the  necessary  crafts,  and  as 
good  ferry  flats  as  Mr.  Charity,  and  will  ferry  at 


the  same  prices  as  he  continues  to  do.  Also  good 
entertainment  for  man  and  horse. 

Levi  Johns. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  Andrew 
Jackson’s  victory  at  New  Orleans,  the  In- 
telligencer immediately  issued  an  “extra,” 
which  was  simply  a handbill  and  printed 
only  on  one  side. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer commenced  William  C.  Keen  and 
Andrew  Stewart  arrived  in  Hamilton  with 
a printing  equipment  and,  on  September  10, 
1814,  issued  a prospectus  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a newspaper.  In  July,  1815,  how- 
ever, they  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Mi- 
ami Intelligencer  and  united  in  its  publica- 
tion. under  the  firm  name  of  Keen,  Colby 
& Company  until  February,  1816.  About 
that  time  D.  W.  Smith  purchased  the  inter- 
est of  Keen  and  Stewart,  and  in  March, 
1816,  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  Philanthropist,  under  which  title 
it  was  continued  by  Smith,  Colby  & Com- 
pany until  August,  1816.  D.  W.  Smith  sell- 
ing, his  interest  in  the  paper,  it  was  then 
continued  by  Zebulon,  Colby  & Company 
until  April,  1817.  when  the  plant  was  sold 
to  William  and  James  B.  Cameron,  who 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  Miami 
Herald  September  12,  1817,  and  continued 
it  until  October  5,  1819,  when  an  interest 
in  the  establishment  was  purchased  by  Wil- 
liam Murray.  The  name  of  the  paper  was 
then  changed  to  that  of  the  Hamilton  Ga- 
zette and  Miami  Register,  being  so  published 
under  the  firm  name  of  Cameron  & Murray 
until  January  11,  1821. 

THE  VOLUNTEER. 

In  April,  1821,  John  L.  Murray  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a paper  called 
The  Volunteer,  and  later  also  started  Mur- 
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ray’s  Weeklv  Volunteer,  which  was  con- 
tinued  until  December,  1823,  when  it  was 
discontinued.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  that 
early  date,  while  news  items  were  scarce, 
advertising  was  liberal.  Among  the  busi- 
ness notices,  some  of  the  more  interesting 
are  as  follows:  Samuel  McCullough,  of 

Oxford,  announces  his  willingness  to 
“board  sixteen  students  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity; will  provide  a comfortable  room,  a 
large  entry  for  the  dining  room  in  warm 
weather,  and  a cook  to  attend,  on  the  reas- 
onable condition  of  one  dollar  per  week. 
Whiskey  will  be  taken  at  cash  price.”  John 
C.  Dunlavy,  M.  D.,  announces  his  return  to 
Hamilton  and  that  he  will  attend  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  that 
he  can  be  found  at  his  lodgings,  at  Major 
Murray’s  inn.  Ira  R.  Lewis  announces  that 
he  has  commenced  the  practice  of  law  and 
is  located  over  the  Hamilton  Bank.  Dan- 
iel Brooks  advertises  for  a flatboat.  fourteen 
by  nineteen  feet,  the  seams  to  be  pitched  on 
the  bottom.  J.  R.  Gilmore  & Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  publish  a list  of  ninety-seven 
banks  whose  bills  are  quoted  all  the  way 
from  par  to  eighty-nine  per  cent,  discount. 
In  this  list  the  Hamilton  bank  was  quoted 
at  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  dis- 
count. Another  interesting  item  was  the 
“Public  Notice  of  James  Heaton,  a Trustee 
to  settle  and  adjust  the  business  of  Thomas 
C.  Kelsey,  an  insolvent  debtor.”  The  sched- 
ule of  Kelsey’s  assets  and  liabilities  showed 
assets  amounting  to  $3.74,  while  his  debts 
amounted  to  $11,427.  It  is  related  of  Kel- 
sey that  at  one  time  he  started  a bank,  and 
sent  his  agents  with  the  new  bank  bills  out 
among  the  Indians  with  instructions  to  buy 
everything  at  any  price,  and  get  the  paper 
into  circulation  as  soon  as  possible.  He 


never  redeemed  a dollar  of  the  paper  thus 
put  into  circulation  and  must  have  realized 
handsomely  on  the  venture.  A band  of  In- 
dians brought  in  six  hundred  dollars  of  this 
wild-cat  currency  for  redemption  and 
great  excitement  was  created  when  they  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  lot  was  not  worth 
the  paper  it  was  printed  on.  The  Indians 
threatened  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  author 
of  their  trouble  and  required  careful  watch- 
ing to  prevent  them  carrying  out  their 

threat.  ... 

The  publication  of  the  Hamilton  Intelli- 
gencer and  Advertiser  was  commenced  m 
November,  1821,  by  James  B.  Cameron. 
The  name  of  the  paper  was  changed,  in 
January,  1825,  to  the  Hamilton  Advertiser, 
and  in  November,  1826,  it  was  again 
changed  to  the  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Advertiser. 
This  publication  was  continued  until  No- 
vember. 1827,  when  Mr.  Cameron,  with 
Taylor  Webster  as  editor,  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Western  Telegraph,  a pro- 
nounced Jackson  paper.  The  Hamilton  In- 
telligencer resumed  publication  on  Augus 
28,  1828,  with  Dr.  John  C.  Dunlavy  in  the 
editorial  chair,  and  the  paper  supported 
John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  presidency. 
John  Woods  succeeded  to  the  editorial  chair 
in  March,  1829,  and  the  following  is  an  ex- 

cerpt  from  bis  salutatory : 

Having  claimed  and  exercised  during  the  late 
political  contest  the  right  of  deciding  for  myself, 
and  of  acting  on  the  conviction  of  my  own  judg 
ment,  without  regard  to  the  poor  popular!  y 
is  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle  an 
respect,  I need  now  give  no  other  Pledge 
that  I will  still  pursue  a fearless  and  lndep® 
course.  I trust,  however,  that  I shall  not 
mindful  that  others  have  an  equal  right  o 


and  act  upon  their  own  opinions.  , - 

Whatever  may  be  my  success  in  endeavoring 
to  make  the  Intelligencer  a source  of  f^ora 
formation,  and  of  agreeable  amusement  to  its 
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era,  I will  at  least  preserve  it  from  low  scurrility 
and  degrading  personal  contests.  When  it  wan- 
tonly attacks  private  character  and  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  low  and  malignant  slander,  I will  no 
longer  ask  those  whom  I assail  or  abuse,  or  the 
public  thus  insulted,  to  support  me  with  their  pat- 
ronage and  countenance. 

A number  of  changes  took  place  in  the 
management  of  the  Intelligencer  during  the 
next  few  years,  as  follows : On  December 

22,  1829,  Edward  Schaeffer  was  announced 
as  publisher,  and  John  Woods  editor.  On 
August  17,  1830,  John  Woods  became  edi- 
tor and  publisher.  October  13,  1830.  Rich- 
ard H.  L.  Neale  was  announced  as  being 
jointly  interested  in  the  enterprise,  John 
Woods  continuing  in  the  editorial  chair. 
The  latter  became  sole  proprietor  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1832  L.  D.  Campbell  became 
associate  editor. 

Mr.  Woods  retired  from  the  concern  at 
the  close  of  the  presidential  campaign.  No- 
vember 10,  1832.  and  on  November  17th 
following  L.  D.  Campbell  purchased  the 
paper,  assuming  both  the  editorial  and  busi- 
ness management.  From  his  opening  ad- 
dress the  following  paragraph  is  repro- 
duced : 

It  Is  confidently  hoped  that,  as  the  presidential 
canvass  is  over,  party  spirit  will  soon  subside, 
and  the  public  mind,  which  has  so  long  been  kept 
in  an  unpleasant  agitation,  again  become  settled. 
Let  the  result  of  the  contest,  which  is  now  clos- 
ing, be  what  it  may,  our  exertions  will  be  actively 
employed  in  restoring  peace  and  tranquility.  We 
are  ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  the  solemn 
decision  of  a free  people. 

Six  years  later  Mr.  Campbell  withdrew 
from  the  enterprise  and  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  “Editors  Adieu”  will  prove 
specially  interesting  in  view  of  the  forego- 
ing: 

I congratulate  myself  upon  leaving  my  situ- 
ation with  a whole  hide  and  a clear  conscience, 


and  upon  placing  myself  in  a position  which  will 
enable  me  to  be  an  observer  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  great  editorial  arena.  It  will  be  fun  to  see 
the  lunges  that  will  be  made — to  see  the  Register 
and  Statesman  “woo”  each  other — to  see  E.  D. 
Mansfield,  the  veteran  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
deal  out  his  well-aimed  blows  at  both  friend  and 
foe — to  see  George  D.  Prentice  floor  his  hosts — 
and  to  see  the  “small  fry”  about  the  country  dex- 
terously wielding  their  weapons. 

I now  deliberately  walk  out  of  the  editorial 
field,  and  put  up  the  bars,  entertaining  a hope 
that  those  friends  who  have  stood  by  and  patron- 
ized me,  may  live  a thousand  years — that  all 
honest  Van  Buren  men  will  soon  perceive  and  flee 
from  the  error  of  their  way — and  that  the  Intel- 
ligencer may  be  more  profitable  to  its  publishers 
and  more  efficient  to  its  object  than  it  has  been 
under  my  control. 

Many  subsequent  changes  occurred  in 
the  ownership  of  the  paper,  as  may  be  noted 
from  the  following:  May  20,  1834,  Gibbon 
& Gardner  became  the  owners  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer, L.  D.  Campbell  continuing  as  edi- 
tor. About  two  years  later,  however,  on 
May  10,  1826.  Isaac  M.  Walters  became  the 
publisher  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Campbell  con- 
tinuing in  the  editorial  chair  until  Novem- 
ber, 1838.  On  February  27,  1840.  Mr.  Wal- 
ters sold  the  paper  to  William  C.  Howells, 
a man  of  unusual  ability,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  paper  until  November  28, 
1848,  when  he  sold  the  plant  to  Charles  & 
Boardman.  On  May  24,  1849,  J-  W.  Mc- 
Beth  purchased  Mr.  Charles’  interest,  the 
new  firm  being  styled  McBeth  & Boardman. 
On  May  10,  1851,  Mr.  Boardman  sold  his 
interest  to  D.  W.  Halsey,  who  became  sole 
owner  on  February  15,  1855,  conducting 
the  business  until  his  death,  two  years  later. 
In  1858  Minor  Millikin  and  D.  W.  McClung 
purchased  the  Intelligencer  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Huber,  executor  of  the  estate  of  D.  W. 
Halsey.  Mr.  McClung  retired  from  the  en- 
terprise in  October  of  the  same  year  and  on 
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June  30,  1859.  Jacob  Morris  and  William 
Bunston  became  owners  of  the  paper,  con- 
ducting it  until  May  20,  1861,  when  Israel 
Williams  and  Fred  Egry  purchased  it  and 
consolidated  it  with  the  Intelligencer. 

At  this  period  the  Telegraph  was  the  or- 
gan of  the  regular  Democrats  and  took  the 
side  of  the  anti-war  faction.  On  August  3, 
1861,  at  a convention  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  county  M.  N.  Maginnis  led  a movement 
denouncing  the  war  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  part  he  was  tak- 
ing. Dr.  John  P.  P.  Peek,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Telegraph  at  that  time,  refused  to 
print  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  bear- 
ing on  this  topic. 

The  purchasers  of  the  Telegraph, 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Egery.  were  both  ar- 
dent war  Republicans  and  their  control  of 
the  paper  had  a distressing  effect  on  the 
Democrats,  especially  the  anti-war  element. 
The  Democratic  leaders  found  •themselves 
with  no  organ  in  which  to  express  their 
views  and  felt  somewhat  handicapped  in  lo- 
cal political  matters.  As  an  answer  to  this 
want,  Roliert  Christy,  S.  Z.  Gard,  Job  E. 
Owens,  Daniel  Longfellow  and  Dr.  John 
McElwee  each  contributed  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cash  and  drove  over  to  Oxford  and 
purchased  the  equipment  of  the  then  de- 
funct Oxford  Union,  which  thev  loaded 
into  wagons  and  brought  to  Hamilton.  On 
the  26th  of  the  following  month  the  first 
number  of  the  True  Telegraph  was  issued 
by  Dr.  John  McElwee  and  A.  C.  Marts,  and 
the  local  Democracy  once  more  had  a party 
organ.  In  November  of  that  year  Dr.  Mc- 
Elwee resigned  as  editor  and  was  succeeded 
by  Archie  Mayo.  The  firm  of  Marts  & 
Mayo  published  the  paper  until  April  23, 
1863,  when  it  was  bought  by  Stephen  Crane 


and  E.  E.  Palmer.  On  July  24,  1864,  the 
True  Telegraph  Company  purchased  the  pa- 
per and  Dr.  McElwee  again  occupied  the 
editorial  chair.  On  February  23,  1865,  the 
True  Telegraph  was  purchased  by  Cockerill 
Brothers,  John  A.  Cockerill  assuming  edi- 
torial charge.  They  conducted  the  enter- 
prise until  July  2.  1868,  when  Jacob  A. 
Long  purchased  the  plant  and  installed 
Colonel  H.  H.  Robinson  in  the  editorial 
chair.  On  January  13,  1870,  Nickel  & De  La 
Court  became  owners  of  the  True  Telegraph 
and  at  the  same  time  changed  its  name  to 
the  Butler  County  Democrat.  Nickel  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  paper  on  the  nth 
of  May.  1871.  and  on  December  21,  1873. 
De  La  Court  sold  out  to  Thomas  H.  Hod- 
der.  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  R.  N. 
Andrews  & Company  in  April,  1875.  at 
which  time  J.  \V.  Short  became  editor. 
Within  a month’s  time  Mr.  Short  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  James  P.  Caldwell,  who 
served  until  December  2.  1875.  when  Harry 
C.  Hume  superseded  him.  In  June,  1876, 
Daniel  C.  Callen  obtained  control  of  the  pa- 
per, but  in  November  of  the  same  year  he 
became  financially  embarrassed  and  the  pa- 
per was  placed  in  the  hands  of  N.  E.  War- 
wick, as  receiver,  who  edited  and  managed 
the  paper  until  February  21.  1877.  Shortly 
afterward  the  establishment  was  sold  to 
Byron  K.  Brant,  who,  on  December  17, 
1885,  sold  out  to  John  K.  Aydelotte  and  T. 
E.  Crider,  under  whose  management,  how- 
ever. the  enterprise  made  little  financial 
progress,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Crider 
sold  his  interest  to  F.  W.  Whitaker,  George 
St.  Clair  and  other  local  Democrats. 

The  first  number  of  the  Hamilton  Daily 
Democrat  appeared  on  Monday,  December 
20.  t886.  it  being  published  bv  J.  K.  Avde- 
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lotte  & Company,  with  J.  K.  Aydelotte  as 
editor  and  F.  W.  Whitaker  as  business  man- 
ager. The  new  paper  did  not  at  once  meet 
with  the  most  flattering  financial  success  and 
it  at  length  became  necessary  to  take  in  new 
capital,  the  outcome  being  the  incorporation 
of  the  Butler  County  Democrat  Company. 
Mr.  Aydelotte  continued  as  editor  of  the 
paper  until  his  tragic  death,  January  21, 
1891.  He  was  succeeded  as  managing  edi- 
tor by  Homer  Gard,  who  had  previously 
been  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  paper. 
In  September,  1894,  the  Democrat  was  pur- 
chased bv  a syndicate,  of  which  Paul  J.  Sorg 
was  at  the  head,  and  S.  L.  Rose  was  in- 
stalled ,as  managing  editor.  In  September, 
1895,  Mr.  Rose  retired  to  return  to  his  edu- 
cational work  in  the  Hamilton  city  schools, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  M.  Boyd  as 
general  manager,  with  Sloane  Gordon  as 
editor.  On  June  1,  1896,  Charles  Alf.  Wil- 
liams and  T.  T.  Williams  secured  the  con- 
trol of  the  paper,  Charles  becoming  editor 
and  Tom  business  manager.  On  June  1, 
1897,  Homer  Gard  was  called  back  to  the 
management  of  the  paper.  At  this  time  the 
stock  of  the  Butler  County  Democrat  Com- 
pany was  owned  by  F.  W.  Whitaker  and 
Fletcher  S.  Heath  and  in  June  of  this  year 
Mr.  Whitaker  sold  his  interests  to  Mr. 
Heath,  who,  on  September  21st,  sold  the  en- 
tire property  to  Homer  Gard,  the  board  of 
directors  elected  at  that  time  being  as  fol- 
lows: Homer  Gard,  president;  Clayton  A. 
Leiter,  vice-president;  L.  R.  Hensley,  sec- 
retary; George  E.  Holdefer.  treasurer,  and 
Samuel  Z.  Gard. 

The  initial  issue  of  the  Western  Tele- 
graph and  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Advertiser  made 
its  appearance  November  2,  1827,  under  the 
management  of  James  B.  Cameron  and 


Taylor  Webster.  About  two  years  later  the 
name  of  Taylor  Webster  appears  as  the  sole 
publisher.  In  March,  1831,  the  name  of 
the  paper  was  changed  to  Hamilton  Tele- 
graph and  Butler  County  Advertiser,  and  a 
year  later  the  name  was  again  changed  to 
the  Western  Telegraph  and  Butler  County 
Advertiser.  This  paper  for  nearly  eight 
years  subsequently  was  dated  at  Rossville. 
On  October  28,  1836,  the  paper  suspended 
publication,  but  on  November  18th  follow- 
ing the  publication  was  resumed  by  Frank- 
lin Stokes,  John  B.  Weller  appearing  as  edi- 
tor. On  November  7.  1839,  the  paper  was 
again  suspended,  but  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  it  was  again  issued,  its  location 
being  again  changed  to  Hamilton.  Febru- 
ary 18,  1847,  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  the  Butler  County  Telegraph, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year  Ryan  & 
Witherby  were  announced  as  publishers, 
with  O.  S.  Witherby  and  N.  M.  Gaylord  as 
editors.  M.  C.  Rvan  assumed  sole  editorial 
charge  of  the  paper  on  October  18,  1849, 
and  on  November  15th  following  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ferd  Van  Derveer.  who  in  turn 
was  superseded  on  January  4*  1851,  by 
Charles  L.  Weller.  The  following,  as  pub- 
lished in  a local  paper,  gives  the  subsequent 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  Tele- 
graph : “William  H.  Kinder,  November  1 1, 
1852,  purchased  the  paper  and  continued 
as  editor  and  proprietor  until  June  13,  1854. 
when  the  plant  was  purchased  by  Charles  I. 
Barker  and  James  McCormick.  On  No- 
vember 5,  1855,  A.  A,  Phillips  bought  Bar- 
ker’s interest  in  the  paper,  selling  the  same 
in  April,  1856,  to  Daniel  R.  Empson,  when 
the  firm  became  Empson  & McCormick. 
On  September  3,  1857,  James  K.  Webster 
purchased  the  paper  and  conducted  it  until 
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June  6,  1861,  at  which  date  John  McElwee 
and  John  P.  P.  Peck  became  editors  and 
proprietors.  Mr.  McElwee  retired  from  the 
paper  August  20,  1861,  for  the  reason  that 
his  partner  refused  to  publish  the  famous 
3d  of  August  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  mass  convention  at 
Hamilton.  On  October  24,  1861,  Israel 
Williams  and  Fred  Egrv  purchased  the  pa- 
per, and  Valentine  Chase,  who  was  driven 
out  of  the  South  for  his  views  on  the  war, 
was  installed  editor,  with  H.  P.  Peck  asso- 
ciate editor,  both  continuing  until  November 
27,  1862,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  W. 
S.  Bush.  On  March  12,  1863.  John  C. 
Lewis  purchased  a half  interest  in  the  Tele- 
graph, when  he  became  its  editor.  Captain 
Lewis  retired  from  the  paper  November  12, 
1865.  On  the  above  date  James  T.  Lang- 
stroth,  of  Oxford,  became  editor  of  the  pa- 
per, in  which  capacity  he  continued  until 
October  31,  1867.  at  which  date  Frank  H. 
Scobey  purchased  a half  interest  and  as- 
sumed editorial  control.  He  sold  his  inter- 
est in  the  paper  October  20,  1868,  to  Fred 
Egry,  but  retained  editorial  charge  until 
December  17,  1879,  when  the  paper  was 
sold  to  C.  M.  Campbell,  who  sold  the  plant 
to  a stock  company  July  1,  1888. ” 

The  Daily  News,  which  was  published 
in  connection  with  the  Telegram,  was 
founded  on  December  22,  1879,  and  though 
from  the  first  failure  was  predicted  as  the 
outcome  of  the  venture,  it  has  proven  a 
most  pronounced  success.  C.  M.  Campbell 
first  undertook  the  publication  of  the  paper, 
and  the  first  city  editor  of  the  sheet  was 
Frank  H.  Scobey.  On  July  1,  1888,  a stock 
company  purchased  the  plant  and  T.  J,  Mc- 
Murray.  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  was  called 
to  the  editorial  chair,  his  connection  with 


the  paper  being  a brief  one.  His  successor 
was  J.  M.  Downey,  who  retired  in  January, 
1896,  and  Thomas  Moore,  Jr.,  was  made 
managing  editor,  being  succeeded  on  June 
15th  by  Homer  Gard.  In  June,  1897,  Mr. 
Gard  resigned  to  become  president  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Democrat. 

In  January,  1829,  Rev.  David  Maedill, 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  com- 
menced in  Hamilton  the  publication  of  a re- 
ligious periodical  called  the  Christian  In- 
telligencer. This  magazine,  which  was  con- 
tinued here  for  fourteen  years,  was  published 
monthly,  contained  forty-eight  pages,  and 
was  ably  edited.  The  periodical  is  still  is- 
sued in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
United  Presbyterian. 

During  the  famous  political  campaign 
of  1840  a paper  entitled  the  Harrison  Demo- 
crat was  issued,  but  after  the  twenty-fifth 
number  was  discontinued. 

Another  short-lived  existence  was  that 
of  the  Miami  Echo,  which,  started  in  1842, 
ran  its  course  in  seven  weeks. 

The  Free  Soil  Banner,  of  which  nine 
numbers  were  issued,  was  founded  August 
21,  1848.  and  was  published  and  edited  by 
the  following  committee : John  W.  Erwin, 
Alfred  Thomas,  M.  C.  McMaken.  John  W. 
Wilson,  John  R.  Lewis  and  Henry  S.  Ear- 
hart.  H.  C.  Bird,  of  Rossville,  and  John  C. 
Elliott,  of  Hamilton,  were  the  publishers, 
and  John  C.  Skinner  was  the  treasurer. 

The  Rose  Bud,  which  was  issued  in  the 
interest  of  the  Furman  Academy  and  was 
edited  by  the  students  of  that  institution, 
was  published  by  Nathaniel  Furman  from 
June  9,  1849,  to  June  13,  1851. 

General  Winfield  Scott,  who  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1852, 
had  an  ardent  advocate  in  the  Scott  Battery. 
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which  was  published  at  Hamilton  from 
June  13  to  September  14,  1852. 

J.  M.  Christy,  a practical  printer,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Butler  County 
Investigator  in  Rossville,  September  20, 
1849,  but  was  forced  to  suspend  publication 
on  the  4th  of  the  following  month. 

The  Miami  Democrat  was  published  in 
Rossville  by  William  H.  Laymon,  from 
from  January  7,  1850,  to  October  9,  1851. 
and  was  edited  by  L.  J.  Strong,  of  Mississ- 
ippi, an  able  writer. 

The  first  daily  paper  published  in  Ham- 
ilton or  Rossville  was  the  Daily  Press,  of 
Rossville,  the  initial  number  being  issued 
April  22,  1851,  under  the  management  of 
James  G.  Green  and  A.  L.  Sewell.  The  life 
of  the  enterprise  was  a short  one,  however, 
ceasing  by  the  end  of  the  following  month. 

The  Herald  of  Education  was  issued 
from  the  press  of  J.  M.  Christy,  of  Rossville, 
in  1853-4,  and  was  edited  by  J.  P.  Ellin- 
wood,  superintendent  of  the  Rosswood  pub- 
lic schools. 

On  May  10,  1859,  Fred  E.  Humbach  and 
John  P.  Bruck  established  the  Schildwache, 
of  which  John  P.  Dietz,  of  Dayton,  was 
made  the  editor.  In  November,  1862,  Peter 
Milders  purchased  Mr.  Bruck’s  interest  and 
August  Goering  was  placed  in  the  editorial 
chair.  The  paper  was  subsequently  sold  to 
J.  H.  Long  who  changed  its  name  to  the 
Butler  County  Democrat.  In  January, 
1863,  a new  Democratic  paper  was  founded 
by  a number  of  Germans,  who  organized  a 
stock  company,  whose  officers  were  as  fol- 
lows: C.  Morgenthaler,  president;  Adolph 
Schmidt,  secretary ; January  Getz,  treasurer, 
and  L.  B.  De  La  Court,  editor  and  business 
manager.  On  July  4,  1864,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  National  Zeitung  was  issued  and 


continued  a few  years,  when  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  L.  B.  De  La  Court.  In 
1893  the  plant,  was  purchased  by  Fred  J. 
Hilker,  who  changed  its  name  to  Volks- 
Stimme  and  National  Zeitung.  The  paper 
is  now  owned  and  published  by  a stock  com- 
pany. and  W.  C.  A.  De  La  Court  is  editor 
and  business  manager. 

The  Tri- Weekly  Advertiser  was  estab- 
lished by  J.  H.  Long,  the  first  number  being 
issued  on  March  14,  1867.  The  name  of 
the  paper  was  some  time  later  changed  to 
the  Independent,  having  been  purchased  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Brown,  Samuel  L’Hommedieu  and 
William  Beardsley.  The  paper  was  ably 
edited  by  H.  H.  Robinson  and  its  publica- 
tion was  continued  until  May,  1874,  at 
which  time  the  publication  of  the  Hamilton 
Examiner  was  commenced  from  the  office 
of  J.  H.  Long.  Its  first  editor  was  Thomas 
A.  Corcoran,  who  was  followed  by  Judge 
John  F.  Neilan.  On  September  14,  1874,  the 
paper  was  consolidated  with  the  Guidon. 
The  Guidon  was  begun  August  26,  1874, 
by  Dr.  John  McElwee,  who,  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  sold  a half  interest  in  the 
paper  to  J.  J.  McMaken.  On  May  6,  1875, 
the  Guidon  was  sold  to  R.  N.  Andrews  & 
Company  and  consolidated  with  the  Demo- 
crat. 

In  1876  Stephen  D.  Cone  conceived  the 
idea  that  a Sunday  paper  in  Hamilton  would 
acquire  a large  and  profitable  circulation, 
and  for  this  purpose  associated  himself  with 
P.  H.  Gallagher,  business  manager  of  the 
Democrat,  the  initial  number  of  the  Sun- 
day Morning  News  being  issued  on  July  17, 
1876.  It  was  determined  to  make  the  pa- 
per of  such  merit  as  would  command  the 
support  of  the  public  and  with  this  end  in 
view,  engagements  were  made  for  special 
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telegraphic  dispatches  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  line-the  first  attempt  at  newspaper 
special  telegraphing  in.  Hamilton. 

News  met  with  a gratifying  reception  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  but  about  five  mont  is 
later  was  forced  to  suspend  on  account  o 
a receiver  being  appointed  for  the  emo 

crat.  . r 

Mr.  Cone  again  engaged  in  journalism 

as  a publisher  in  June.  1878,  when  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  the  Orcus.  He  con- 
tinued its  editor  and  publisher  until  No- 
vember 12th  of  the  same  year,  when  he  sold 
it  to  I-ou  J.  Beauchamp  and  Robert  Carr, 
who  three  months  later  sold  it  to  B.  R. 
Finch  and  N.  E.  Warwick,  by  whom  its 
publication  was  continued  to  February  12. 
1880,  when  it  suspended. 

The  Hamilton  Daily  Herald  had  its  in- 
ception in  a weekly  paper  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1883.  with  Col.  H.  H.  Robinson 
as  editor,  he  being  subsequently  superseded 
by  Ben  Harding.  In  December,  1884,  the 
Herald  became  a daily  publication.  In  Feb- 
ruary-, 1885.  Peter  Schwab.  S.  D.  Cone  and 
Jervis  Hargitt  invested  some  capital  in  the 
enterprise,  which  gave  it  new  impetus  and 
for  about  three  months  it  took  a prominent 
hand  in  local  political  matters.  When  the 
cash  was  all  gone.  George  Gohen.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  induced  to  take  hold  of  the  en- 
terprise, investing  his  personal  capital  in 
the  plant.  He  made  a live  paper  of  it.  but 
it  was  a losing  financial  proposition  and  the 
end  came  in  September.  1885.  On  that  day 
Editor  Gohen  wrote  an  editorial,  placed  it 
on  the  hook  and  told  the  other  boys  about  the 
place  to  get  out  the  paper  that  day.  He 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  never  came  back. 
The  editorial  was  his  last.  The  closing  sen 
tence  read  “I  am  not  onlv  Gohen.  but  I 


gone.”  This  was  the  last  issue  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Daily  Herald. 

The  Republican  Publishing  Company 
was  incorporated  on  the  4th  of  May  1892, 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a daily  and 
weekly  newspaper.  The  first  issue  o e 
Daily  Republican  was  put  before  the  public 
on  Tuly  19,  1892.  at  which  time  \\.  • 

born  was  business  manager  and  W.  L-  io- 
bev,  editor.  Mr.  Osborn  resigned  in  March. 
1893.  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  F.  Sloane, 
of  Oxford,  who  retired  on  December  1 , 
1803  At  that  time  the  position  of  business 
manager  was  abolished  and  that  of  nW 
i„g  editor  was  created,  to  which  position  W. 

L.  Tobey  was  elected  and  in  which  capacity 
he  is  stiil  serving.  On  March  21  1 98- 

News  and  Republican  were  consolidated  an 

have  since  been  issued  under  the  title.  Th 

Republican-News.  . 

The  Hamilton  Evening  Sun  is 
youngest  newspaper  in  Hamilton  or  >n  But- 
ler countv.  but  by  no  means  is  it  a weak)  g- 
This  paper,  which  is  a seven-column  e.g 
page  daily,  was  established  m 1902- 
Sun  Publishing  Company  was  mcorpora 
in  February  of  that  year  and  the  firs  p P 
was  issued  on  June  19*.  From  the  start 
the  Sun  manifested  a spirit  of  progress  « 
vigor  that  soon  gave  it  a prominent  pos.t.o 
in  the  local  field.  At  the  very  beginmngt 
company  purchased  two  linotype  machine 
the  first  ones  ever  used  in  Butler  county.  _ 

. modern,  up-to-date  perfecting  press, 
prints  colors,  was  also  purchased  and 
stalled  in  the  building  which  the  Sun  ‘ 
at  Nos.  322  and  324  High  street.  Sloane 
Gordon,  who  was  one  of  the  mco'P0  rf 
of  the  company  and  a member  o e 
of  directors,  was  elected  as  presiden  0 

. 1 rvrt  rv/M*  C\nQ1Tl0115 

1 w r\f  thp  naoer. 
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which  he  still  occupies.  The  other  directors 
of  the  company  are  William  F.  Mason,  Dr. 
O.  P.  McHenry,  C.  Z.  Mikesell  and  R.  L. 
Kinsey.  Mr.  Kinsey  has  charge  of  the 
composition  department  of  the  paper.  The 
Sun  has  acquired  a wide-spread  reputation 
because  of  the  modern  methods  which  it  has 
pursued.  For  instance,  it  has  established 
the  hitherto  unknown  custom  in  Hamilton 
of  issuing  extra  editions  whenever  any  news 
of  extraordinary  importance  happens.  Dur- 
ing the  famous  Knapp  murder  excitement 
of  February,  1903,  the  Sun  frequently  is- 
sued as  many  as  five  extra  editions  in  one 
day.  The  Sun  was  the  first  daily  newspaper 
in  Butler  county  to  employ  union  labor. 
Since  its  establishment  another  of  the  local 
papers  has  embraced  unionism.  The  Sun 
Publishing  Company  issues  the  Hamilton 
Weekly  Sun,  which  appears  on  Thursdays 
and  which  has  a very'  general  circulation 
throughout  the  county.  The  Daily  Sun  at 
this  writing  ( 1904)  has  a circulation  of  fif- 
ty-two hundred  and  the  Weekly  Sun  of 
about  three  thousand. 

HAMILTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Attention  was  given  to  the  important 
subject  of  education  at  an  early  date  in  the 
history  of  Hamilton,  the  first  school  being 
established  as  early  as  1809  on  Front  street 
by  a Mr.  Richie.  The  following  year  a 
school  was  opened  on  Court  street,  opposite 
the  United  Presbyterian  church,  by  Rev.  M. 
G.  Wallace,  the  school  being  continued  until 
1814.  At  this  school  the  higher  branches  of 
learning  were  taught,  in  addition  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  In  1815  Benjamin  H. 
Pardee  came  to  Hamilton  and  taught  a 
school  on  Second,  near  Heaton  street,  and 
the  same  year  Alexander  Proudfit  organized 


a sch(x>l  on  the  north  side  of  Heaton,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  streets.  About 
the  same  time  a Mr.  Elder  taught  in  Ross- 
ville.  In  1818  the  Hamilton  Lit- 
erary Society  erected  the  old  Masonic 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Day- 
ton  streets,  and  Rev.  Thomas  McMechan 
and  Henry  Baker  were  granted  the  use  of 
the  lower  story  for  school  purposes.  The 
first  female  teacher  in  Hamilton  wras  Miss 
Ellen  A.  McMechan,  who,  in  1819,  taught 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Buckeye  streets. 
In  1821  Rev.  Francis  Monfort  taught 
school  in  a frame  building  at  the  comer  of 
Third  and  High  streets,  and  from  1825  to 
1830  Benjamin  F.  Raleigh  was  engaged  in 
educational  work  here.  The  Hamilton  and 
Rossville  Academy,  which  w'as  opened  in 
1835,  had  Miss  Maria  Drummond  as  its 
first  teacher,  its  last  teacher  being  the  well- 
known  Nathan  Furman. 

On  February  21,  1849,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  “providing  that  cities  and 
towns  may  be  formed  into  one  district,  to  be 
governed  by  a board  of  six  directors  and 
three  examiners.”  In  April,  1851,  the 
schools  of  Hamilton  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  law,  a special  election  being  held 
on  the  question.  The  members  of  the  board 
and  examiners  w?ere  elected  on  May  1st,  on 
June  2 1 st  the  first  school  levy  was  made,  it 
being  one  and  a half  mills  on  the  dollar,  and 
in  1852  the  work  of  grading  and  classifying 
the  school  w'as  begun.  In  the  latter  year 
F.  N.  Slack  w'as  appointed  principal  of  the 
third  w'ard  school  and  J.  Jenkins  principal 
of  the  second  w'ard  building. 

In  1854  Hamilton  and  Rossville  were 
consolidated,  and  by  the  articles  of  annexa- 
tion it  was  stipulated  that  a high  school 
building  should  be  erected,  at  an  early  date, 
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in  the  first  ward,  and  that  the  high  school 
should  perpetually  remain  on  t e 
side  In  accordance  with  this  arrangemen  , 
Thomas L.  Rhea  offered  to  donate  a two-acre 
site  for  the  building  on  Prospect  Hill.  1 ms 
proposition  was  not  accepted,  nor  has  the 
building  above  referred  to  as  specified  in  the 
contract  between  the  two  villages  ever  been 
erected. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  supen  - 
tendents  of  the  Hamilton  public  schools 

since  1857:  D.  W. 

George  E.  Howe,  1858-59  > E*  * * 

1859-60;  J.  R.  Chamberlain,  1860-62;  H. 

T.  Wheeler,  1862-3;  John  A.  Shank,  1863-4; 
John  Edwards,  1864-7 ; E-  B-  BishoP’  l867' 
71;  Alston  Ellis,  1871-9;  L.  D.  Brown, 
1879-84;  L.  R.  Klemm,  1884-7;  Alston  E1' 
lis,  1887-92;  C.  C Miller,  1892-5;  S.  L. 
Rose,  1895-1903;  Darrel  Joyce,  1903. 

The  present  school  system  of  Hamilton 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  state 
0f  Ohio— the  leader  in  educational  lines. 
Superintendent  Joyce  is  a recent  graduate 
of  Miami  University  and,  although  a young 
man,  he  has  infused  new  life  and  vigor  into 
the  schools.  His  scholarly  attainments,  his 
genial  social  nature  and  his  practical  meth- 
ods have  won  for  him  a fond  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  patrons  of  the  public  schools. 

A faithful  and  conscientious  corps  of 
teachers,  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  able  superintendent,  has  charge 
of  the  school  youth  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

The  various  public-spirited  men  who 
are  serving  as  members  of  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation have  always  been  broad-minded 
and  liberal  in  their  attitude  toward  educa- 
tional matters.  The  present  board  of  ed- 
ucation is  composed  of  the  following  able 
and  proficient  men : Dr.  Dan  Millikin,  presi- 


dent;  John  R.  Keller,  clerk;  Fred  Bender, 
A.  W.  Margedant,  William  C.  Ritchie,  Dr. 
George  C.  Skinner  and  James  S.  Frailey. 


HAMILTON  CHURCHES. 

For  accounts  of  the  German  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
see  pages  170  and  180  respectively. 

THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Among  the  early  ministers  were  Revs. 
Tames  Kemper,  M.  G.  Wallace  and  John 
Thompson,  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
These  preached  in  private  houses,  in  the 
Svcamore  grove  and  in  the  old  mess  room 
of  Fort  Hamilton.  In  1805,  Rev.  Matthe 
G Wallace,  who  resided  on  a farm  eig 
miles  south  of  Hamilton,  began  to  preach  on 
alternate  Sabbaths.  In  1810  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  this  city  and  a Presbyterian 
church  was  formally  organized  with  himsel 

as  pastor.  The  Union  Presbyterian  church 

was  built  in  the  years  of  1817  and  1818 
jointly  by  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Associate 
Reform  Presbyterian  congregations, 
purchased  lot  No.  103  of  the  original  own 
plat  situate  the  east  side  of  Third  street 
between  High  and  Court  streets, 
property  was  sold,  and  the  Prater** 
acting  for  themselves,  purchased  from  John 
Reilv  lot  No.  22,  on  south  Front  stree  , 
1829.  In  January,  1837.  this  structure  was 
sold  to  the  German  and  English  Uni  e 
theran  and  Reformed  church,  and  tie 
bvterians  purchased  lot  No.  253.  er 
1838  they  erected  a third  place  of  worsh  P 
In'1854,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Sturdevant.  the  congregation,  being  p 
for  room,  took  the  first  steps  toward  the 
erection  of  a fourth  house  of  wors  ip. 
building  was  finished  in  1855,  and  is 
used  and  occupied  by  the  congregation. 
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interior  was  recently  remodeled.  The  audi- 
torium has  a seating  capacity  of  over  five 
hundred.  The  present  membership  num- 
bers over  five  hundred.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1810  it  has  had  twenty  pastors : Mat- 
thew G.  Wallace,  1810-1821;  Francis  Mon- 
fort,  1821-1837;  Joseph  J.  Monfort,  1837- 
1838;  Thomas  Wallace,  1838-1840;  Adrian 
Aten,  1841-1842;  Augustus  Pomeroy, 
1832-1836;  Charles  Packard,  1837-1839; 
Thomas  E.  Thomas,  1839-1849;  George 
Darling,  1849-1851;  Charles  Sturtevant, 
1 852- t 854;  Levi  Christian,  — ; Hugh  L. 
Ustic,  1857;  William  McMillan,  1858-1864; 
C.  B.  Martin,  1865-1866;  Edward  J.  Ham- 
ilton, 1866-T868;  S.  M.  C.  Anderson,  1870- 
1879;  Edward  W.  Abbey,  1880-1900;  J. 
P.  Green,  1900-1902;  Charles  A.  Austin, 
1902. 

The  original  subscription  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  church  in  Hamilton  in  1817 
is  still  in  existence.  Hamilton  at  that  time 
had  only  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
nearly  every  head  of  a family  who  was  able 
to  contribute  anything  had  some  share  in  the 
erection  of  that  church.  Through  the  care 
and  foresight  of  James  McBride,  the  orig- 
inal subscription  list  was  preserved.  It  was 
cared  for  by  him  until  his  death  in  1859, 
forty  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
church.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  Dr.  Cyrus  Falconer,  who  preserved  it 
for  a third  of  a century  longer,  and  it  is  now 
in  possession  of  a member  of  his  family. 
Those  who  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  build- 
ing the  first  church  in  Hamilton  were : Wil- 
liam Murry,  $100;  John  Reily,  $100;  James 
Boal,  $40;  James  McBride,  $50;  John 
Sutherland,  $320;  Thomas  Blair,  $50; 
James  P.  Ramsay,  $50;  John  Hall,  $10; 
Isaac  Falconer,  $10;  William  Taylor,  $10; 


John  Caldwell,  $12 ; James  Lister,  $12 ; John 
Smiley,  $12;  John  Hall,  $25;  William 
Wallace,  $26;  John  Daniel,  $15;  Robert 
Fleming,  $50;  John  Brown,  $15;  Daniel 
Latham,  $20;  William  Potter,  $30;  Alex. 
Delorac,  $15;  Joseph  Henderson,  $5; 
John  Holmes,  $5 ; Margaret  Ewing,  $5 ; 
John  E.  Scott,  $10;  John  Alexander,  $5; 
Andrew  Wilson,  $30;  James  Reed,  $50; 
Isaac  Hawley,  $5 ; Samuel  McClure,  $5 ; 
Hesekiah  Broadbury,  $10;  Thomas  Smiley, 
$5;  James  Clark,  $5;  Isaac  Paxton,  $12; 
David  Latham,  $20;  Isaac  Hawley,  $5; 
Thomas  Mitchell,  $20;  Daniel  Keyle,  $50; 
D.  Bigham,  $40;  O.  M.  Muetton,  $20;  J. 
M.  Caldwell,  $20;  Isaac  Anderson,  $20; 
Daniel  Millikin,  $25;  John  Hall,  $10;  E. 
G.  McConnell,  $15;  A.  P.  Andrews,  $10; 
Joseph  J.  Burham,  $10;  Thomas  Hunter, 
$8;  Sam  Davis,  Jr.,  $10;  John  McClure,  Jr., 
$15  ; Alexander  Proudfit,  $5 ; Benjamin  Col- 
lett, $20;  Jonathan  Pierson,  $15;  Burket 
Thayer,  $5;  Robert  Irwin,  $40;  John  R. 
Crane,  $12.50;  Caleb  Seward,  $8;  Daniel 
Seward  (x  his  mark),  $5;  James  Wilson, 
$60;  Hugh  Wilson,  $50;  Richard  Scott,  $5; 
A.  C.  Andrews,  $10;  John  R.  Crane,  $12.50; 
Josiah  Wilson,  $10;  Henry  Taylor,  $30; 
Edward  Comtharde,  $5;  John  Nelson,  $10; 
Robert  Scott,  $10;  Wm.  Lewis,  $40;  John 
Schooly,  $1;  Joseph  Hahn.  $2;  Uzal  Ed- 
wards, $2 ; John  Wilson,  $10;  Jacob  Rickart, 
$5  ; James  Blackburn,  $40 ; Joseph  G.  Elliott, 
$4;  D.  K.  Este,  $15;  Robert  Gray,  $12; 
John  Winton,  $15  ; James  Bell,  $10;  Thomas 
Stone,  $7 ; William  Stuart,  $25 ; William 
Malone,  $2;  Thomas  Hueston,  $5;  Joseph 
Gamiger,  $5;  James  Johnston,  $10;  Mar- 
garet Beaty.  $10;  John  Jones,  $to;  John- 
athan Line,  $10;  Abraham  Pratt,  $5; 
Thomas  Stephens,  $5;  William  Moore,  $15; 
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Everson  Sayre.  $23:  Samuel  McClure.  $4, 
Nicholas  Davis.  $8;  John  Sheer*.  $4. 
Joseph  Wickard.  $4:  Will™  Wmr.  $». 
\V  Gaunther.  $10:  Aimer  Torhert.  $4  , 

H D.  Cramer.  $5:  George  Burnap,  ; 
Hesekiah  Woodbury,  : R-bert  Ander- 

son. $.0;  Jacob  Rickart.  $5:  Solomon  Lme. 
$4-  Johnston  E.  Duffield.  830;  D.  K.  Este. 
SiS;  William  McClellan.  $50;  William  Cor- 
nell, $51  Willard  M.  Smith.  $25,  and 

Thomas  Alston,  $12. 

The  first  Sunday  school  in  Hamilton 
was  organized  by  the  Presbyterians  and  was 
taught  by  Dr.  Woolsey.  a physician  from 
New  York. 

During  the  Civil  war  fifty-two  volun- 
teers went  out  from  this  congregation  to 
defend  their  country,  many  of  whom  never 
returned. 

In  1869  a parsonage  was  purchased  on 
Ross  street  at  a cost  of  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  is  still  owned  by  the  congrega- 
tion. It  was  remodeled  in  1902. 

WESTMINSTER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


In  T895  about  a hundred  members  se- 
ceded from  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
claiming  that  this  church  was  too  liberal  in 
its  Christian  views,  and  organized  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Edenburn  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and 
services  were  held  regularly  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  court  house  during  the  first 
year.  In  1895  a fine  church  edifice  was 
erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  High  and 
Seventh  streets,  and  the  congregation  has 
prospered  from  the  beginning.  The  Rev. 
J.  S.  Edenburn  served  the  congregation 
until  1900  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
George  E.  Thompson.  The  present  pastor 


is  Rev.  James  A.  Liggitt  and  the  church  has 
a membership  of  about  four  hundred. 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

In  1818  Rev.  Samuel  West,  a circuit 
minister,  organized  in  Hamilton  the  first 
society  of  this  denomination  in  the  city. 

It  was  composed  of  the  following  members: 
Thomas  Sinnard  and  wife.  Aaron  Jewe 
and  wife.  Mrs.  John  Caldwell  and  Miss 
Lydia  Jones.  In  1819  Hamilton  and  Ross- 
ville  were  made  a station,  and  Rev.  West 
preached  alternately  in  the  Academy  bui  - 
ing.  at  Third  and  Dayton  streets,  in  the 
Delorac's  warehouse  in  Rossville.  In  tie 
same  year  the  first  Methodist  meeting 
house  was  built.  It  was  erected  on  Lud- 
low street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets 
on  the  site  of  the  present  church.  The  land 
on  which  it  was  erected  was  a gift  by  Hon. 
John  Woods.  The  building  cost 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1821  the  membership 
had  increased  to  sixty-five.  In  1 33  ^ 
other  adjacent  lot  to  the  former  lot  was  do- 
nated to  the  society  and  a new  church  build- 
ing was  erected  at  a cost  of  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars  and  the  old  building 
was  occupied  by  Peter  Myers  as  a carpente 
shop.  In  March,  1839,  both  the  carpenter 
shop  and  the  church  building  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  1840  a new  church  building  wa 
erected  and  was  thereafter  occupied  unt. 
1868  when  the  same  was  remodeled  and 
constructed  at  an  outlay  of  eleven  thousand 
dollars.  In  1893  the  present  beautiful  a 
costly  church  edifice  was  built.  e 
bership  is  upwards  of  seven  hun  re 
the  society  is  in  a prosperous  con  ltlon_ 
The  first  parsonage  was  built  in  5V- 
The  present  parsonage  was  built  in  co™ 
tion  with  the  new  church  in  1893. 
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tire  church  property  is  valued  at  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  growth  of  Methodism  in 
Hamilton  has  not  been  phenomenal,  but  a 
substantial  gain  has  been  made  during  the 
years.  The  gain  for  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  church’s  history  was  two  hundred  per 
cent.  For  the  next  twenty-five  years  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  nearly  ninety  per  cent. 
The  six  members  of  the  first  Methodist  class 
here  became  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  seven  hundred  members.  In 
these  eighty-five  years  perhaps  two  thousand 
five  hundred  souls  have  been  converted  at 
the  altar  of  the  First  church  and  more  than 
eight  hundred  adults  and  more  than  seven 
hundred  children  have  received  baptism. 

Pastoral  support  has  increased  from  two 
hundred  dollars  to  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred* dollars,  benevolent  gifts  from  sixty-six 
dollars  of  the  first  record  to  one  thousand 
five  hundred  annually;  current  expenses 
from  the  donated  janitor  service  to  one 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars  for  all  pur- 
poses of  heat,  light  and  care  of  the  church. 
All  in  all,  the  church  has  contributed  more 
than  forty  thousand  dollars  in  charity ; 
seventy-three  thousand  dollars  for  pastoral 
support;  thirty-nine  thousand  for  current 
expenses  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  church  buildings  and  repairs. 

The  ministers  who  have  officiated  as  pas- 
tors of  the  church  are : Samuel  W est,  Henry 
Baker,  John  P.  Durbin,  Henry  Hilt.  John 
P.  Taylor,  Augustus  Eddy,  A.  S.  McClain, 
John  P.  Taylor,  A.  M.  Loring,  William 
Simmons,  D.  D.  Davisson,  John  A.  Baugh- 
man, Robert  O.  Spencer,  G.  R.  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Simmons,  E.  Zimmerman,  J.  J.  Hill, 
Daniel  Poe,  S.  A.  Latta,  W.  D.  Barnett, 
David  Reed,  O.  W.  Swain,  David  Whit- 
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comb,  W.  R.  Anderson,  A.  M.  Lorrain,  M. 
Dustin,  Augustus  Brown,  Augustus  Eddy, 
W.  H.  Lawder,  W.  R.  Davis,  J J.  Hill, 
Moses  Smith,  E.  G.  Nicholson,  Charles  R. 
Lovell,  A.  Lowrey,  W.  H.  Lawder,  Moses 
Smith,  J.  J.  Thompson,  Charles  Ferguson, 
W.  I.  Fee,  D.  J.  Starr,  T.  J.  Harris,  George 
H.  Dart,  Granville  Moody,  T.  S.  Cowden, 
James  Murray,  George  W.  Dubois,  C.  W. 
Gullette,  John  W.  Peters  and  C.  E.  Schenk. 
The  last  five  pastors  have  served  twenty- 
three  years.  Only  four  ex-pastors  are  liv- 
ing: D.  J.  Starr,  George  H.  Dart,  George 
W.  Du  Bois  and  John  W.  Peters.  The  pres- 
ent pastor,  C.  E.  Schenk,  D.  D.,  has  had 
charge  of  the  church  for  five  years  and  is 
a minister  of  great  ability.  As  a pulpit  ora- 
tor Dr.  Schenk  ranks  among  the  first  in 
the  conference. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  United  Presbyterian  church  of 
Hamilton  was  organized  in  1816.  The  pro- 
moters were  three  devout  women,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Southerland,  Mrs.  Robert  Beckett 
and  Mrs.  Margery  McMechan.  Prior  to  this 
time  there  had  been  a steady  tide  of  emi- 
gration to  this  section  of  sturdy  Scotch  Irish. 
Seldom  had  they  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
God’s  word  except  when  occasionally  a min- 
ister of  their  faith  happened  to  pass  through. 

Among  these  were  the  Revs.  Rankin, 
Risk  and  R.  H.  Bishop,  then  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  later  the  first  president  of 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Alex.  Porter,  who  had  em- 
igrated from  South  Carolina  to  Israel  town- 
ship, Preble  county,  with  his  congregation 
in  1814,  being  opposed  to  human  slavery, 
also  preached  here  occasionally.  In  1817 
Dr.  David  McDill  was  called  as  regular  pas- 
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tor.  The  congregation  then  numbered 
twenty-seven. 

The  Associate  Reformed  church,  as  it 
was  then  called  in  1S18,  united  with  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  erection  of  a church 
edifice  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Court  streets,  each  to  occupy  the  building 
alternate  Sabbaths. 

In  1828  this  congregation  having  se- 
cured a location  by  gift  of  John  Sutherland, 
erected  a house  of  worship  at  the  comer  o 
Court  and  Water  streets. 

In  1851  another  and  more  modern  struc- 
ture was  built,  and  this  in  turn  was  replaced 
after  fifty  years  by  a still  more  modern 
edifice. 

As  early  as  1840  this  congregation  had 
a membership  of  over  two  hundred.  Its 
pastors  have  been  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Mc- 
Dill,  1817  to  1848;  Rev.  Dr.  William  David- 
son. 1848  to  1875,  in  which  year  he  died. 
Two  pastors  in  nearly  sixty  years.  What 
church  can  equal  this  record?  “Behold  how 
good  a thing  it  is  and  how  becoming  will 
together,  such  as  brethren  are.  in  unity _to 
dwell.” 

Following  Dr.  Davidson  was  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Cloakly,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Bain.  Dr. 
Simpson.  Rev.  Mason  Pressley,  the  Rev. 
Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.'  E.  M.  McFadden  and 
the  present  pastor,  Dr.  Moorehead. 

All  honor  to  that  little  church,  the  church 
that’s  on  the  corner. 

That  needs  no  gems  or  jewels  rare  or 
presents  to  adorn  her. 

All  honor  to  the  laity  of  this  church  who 
have  crossed  the  dark  river.  The  Becketts, 
McKees,  Scotts,  Corwins,  Caldwells,  Craw- 
fords, McDaniels,  Moores,  Reeders,  Suther- 
lands. McMechans,  Woods,  Lattas.  Zoungs, 
Grays,  Taylors,  Giffens,  McMackens,  Me- 


Crackens,  Blairs  and  Browns.  Men  and 
women,  they  need  no  praise,  their  works  fol- 
low  them. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Baptists  organized  a church  in  Ross- 
ville,  now  West  Hamilton,  as  early  as  1829. 
This  place  of  worship  was  on  South  B 
street.  This  church  flourished  for  a few 
vears.  when  a division  took  place  upon  the 
expediency  or  rather  the  right  of  Christians 
to  join  any  associations  other  than  the 
church,  including  benevolent,  missionary 
and  temperance  societies,  and  other  reform- 
atory associations.  The  First  Baptist  churc 
was  organized  in  1841,  as  a branch  o tie 
Dockland  church,  but  did  not  become  an  in- 
dependent church  until  1844,  when  a chuic 
was  built,  situated  on  Third  street,  south 
of  Dayton  street. 

This  edifice,  costing  about  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  occupied  until  1858.  The 
property  was  sold  at  this  time,  and  the  con- 
gregation began  worshiping  in  the  pres- 
ent building  on  Court  street,  opposite  t e 
court  house.  This  building  cost  over  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  was  recently  repaired 
at  considerable  cost.  The  original  member- 
ship was  twelve.  Dr.  Laomi  Rigdon,  Aaron 
Potter  and  Tames  Shotwell  were  the  or- 
ganizers. The  following  ministers  have 
served  the  congregation:  J.  F.  BlodSett’.  ' 
H.  Rooney.  William  Ashmore,  H.  M.  R'«- 
ardson.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  R.  V.  W.  Snow, 
R.  Telford,  N.  A.  Reed,  Thomas  Hanfor  , 
W.  A.  Smith,  Thomas  Eddy,  W.  R-  en" 
nis.  Charles  Huckleberry,  Frank  McFarlan. 
H.  N.  Quisenberry  and  William  A.  Wa  o. 

THE  FIRST  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  first  services  held  by  tins  church 
were  in  the  German  Methodist  Episcopa 
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church  in  1866.  Later  services  were  held  in 
Runple’s  hall,  the  Methodist  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  West  Hamilton.  An  or- 
ganization was  effected  at  the  residence  of 
August  Breidenbach,  November  13,  1867. 
John  Breitenstein  and  F.  B.  Thomson  were 
elected  elders ; Jesse  Jacoby  and  George  Hu- 
ber, deacons.  On  September  11,  1867,  a lot 
was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Ross  and  D 
streets.  The  church  edifice  was  erected  by 
liberal  contributions  from  a small  member- 
ship, and  by  other  congregations  in  south- 
ern Ohio.  Rev.  G.  Z.  Mechling  was  an  un- 
tiring  worker  in  the  cause.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  in  August,  1868,  and  the  building 
was  dedicated  September  19,  1869.  The 
defalcation  of  the  treasurer  left  a debt  of 
fifty-five  hundred  dollars  upon  the  church, 
and  the  property  was  advertised  for  sale. 
It  was  saved,  and  the  debt  finally  ex- 
tinguished in  1875.  The  church  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  able  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  H.  Nevin  Kerst.  The  congre- 
gation belongs  to  the  Reformed  church  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  formerly  known 
as  the  German  Reformed  church. 

THE  UNI  VERS  ALIST  CHURCH. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  doctrine  of 
the  Uni  versa  list  church  first  obtained  a foot- 
hold in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

It  is  clearly  established,  however,  by  the 
archives  of  the  church,  that  a Universalist 
society  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1836, 
and  has  existed  continuously  from  that  time. 

The  present  society,  now  having  its 
place  of  worship  on  Seventh  street,  is  the 
same  society  as  that  of  1836. 

In  those  days  the  society  was  not  the 
owner  of  a building,  but  held  its  meetings  in 
the  lower  room  of  the  old  court  house  for 


many  years,  until  the  erection  of  the  church 
edifice  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and 
High  streets  in  1852. 

Many  eminent  ministers  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  early  days,  conducted  services 
then.  Among  them  were:  I.  D.  William- 
son, D.  D.,  editor  of  The  Star  in  the  West; 
Revs.  John  A.  Gurley,  an  enthusiastic  ex- 
ponent of  this  faith,  and  also  for  many  years 
a member  in  congress  from  the  Cincinnati 
district;  George  Rogers,  I.  B.  Quinby,  the 
eloquent  Murray  Gaylord,  William  C. 
Brooks,  Rev.  Pingree,  Rev.  Brush,  Rev. 
Biddlecome  and  W.  S.  Bacon,  now  living  at 
Wyoming,  Ohio,  whose  period  of  great  use- 
fulness to  the  church  has  been  unusually  pro- 
longed. 

At  a meeting  of  the  society  held  in  the 
year  1847,  was  decided  to  take  steps 
towards  the  erection  of  a church  building; 
and  John  W.  Erwin  and  Henry  Traber 
were  appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon 
James  McBride  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a lease  from  him  of  the  lot  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  hront  and  High  streets,  in  this 
city.  The  negotiation  then  begun  resulted 
in  James  McBride  making  a lease  of  this  lot 
for  a period  of  thirty  years,  to  Henry  Traber, 
Perry  G.  Smith,  Isaac  Mathias,  Thomas  W. 
Watterson  and  John  W.  Erwin,  who  were 
acting  for  the  society. 

As  a result  of  the  making  of  this  lease, 
work  wras  soon  begun  on  the  church,  and 
when  it  was  completed  in  1852.  the  dedi- 
cation sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Davis  Bacon,  Little  is  now'’  remembered  of 
those  ceremonies,  but  it  is  told  that  the 
prayer  of  Rev.  Mr.  Emmitt,  wdio  assisted 
in  the  exercises,  wras  forty-five  minutes  long, 
from  wrhich  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  oc- 
casion w'as  one  of  well-sustained  interest. 
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The  society  was  incorporated  at  a meet- 
ing held  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1857, 
under  the  name  of  The  First  Universalist 
Society  of  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Its  articles 
of  incorporation  are  attested  by  H.  H.  Wal- 
lace as  clerk,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  society  had  an  organization  and  officers 
prior  to  the  act  of  incorporation. 

After  adopting  the  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation the  meeting  went  into  an  election  of 
officers  for  the  church  and  society,  which 
resulted  as  follows : For  trustees,  John  W. 
Erwin,  Henry  Beardsley,  Thomas  Reed, 
Jacob  Mathias  and  Allison  P.  Dye ; for  stew- 
ards, John  Mills,  Ja,cob  Mathias  and  Thomas 
Reed.  The  officers  chosen  on  February  24, 
1857,  arc  the  earliest  in  the  society  of  which 
any  record  is  preserved. 

The  first  pastor  called  by  the  society 
after  its  incorporation  was  Rev.  Mr.  Gal- 
ligher,  on  March  15,  1857.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  1858  by  the  Rev.  A.  Gage. 

There  were  no  services  held  by  the  so- 
ciety from  1861  to  1867.  In  the  latter  year 
services  were  resumed,  and  from  that  time 
have  been  held  continuously  with  slight  in- 
terruptions, the  pulpit  being  occupied  by 
different  ministers  of  the  denomination. 

Rev.  Martha  A.  Bortle,  after  a very  ac- 
ceptable pastorate  of  nearly  four  years,  re- 
signed in  May,  1903.  She  was  called  to  a 
broader  field  in  a Boston  church  and  carried 
with  her  the  best  wishes  of  her  congregation 
and  many  outside  friends  to  whom  her  fine 
attainments,  kindly  disposition  and  loving 
ministrations  had  greatly  endeared  her.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  M.  G.  Linton. 

The  first  Sunday  school  in  the  society 
was  organized  in  1852,  with  John  Mills  as 
superintendent,  and  Daniel  Sallee  as  secre- 
tary. The  latter,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 


half  a century,  is  yet  a regular  attendant 
upon  its  meetings. 

I11  1885  the  society  sold  the  building 
which  it  had  erected  at  the  corner  of  Front 
and  High  streets  in  1852,  and  in  1886  pur- 
chased from  the  Masonic  fraternity  the  lot 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  Third  and  Day- 
ton  streets  and  held  its  services  for  several 
years  in  the  building  which  then  stood 
upon  it.  In  1889  it  sold  this  lot  and  about 
the  same  time  purchased  the  lot  in  Seventh 
street  upon  which  its  present  church  edifice 
was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1891. 

The  society  as  a remembrance  of  their 
earlier  days  placed  in  the  tower  of  their  new 
building  the  bell  whose  peals  rung  out  from 
the  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  High 
streets  called  to  worship  the  pioneers  of  their 
faith.  It  was  a present  to  the  infant  church 
from  the  late  John  W.  Erwin,  and  its  sil- 
very tones,  the  finest  in  the  city,  may  be 
heard  every  Sabbath  calling  the  people  to 
the  house  of  God  and  reminding  them  of 
the  divine  command,  “Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy.” 

TRINITY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Hamilton  is 
about  eighty-two  years  old.  It  was  first 
planted  by  one  of  the  greatest  missionaries 
that  the  American  church  has  had.  This 
was  Bishop  Philander  Chase. 

He  crossed  the  Alleghanies  in  1817,  and 
worked  in  the  Ohio  wilderness  for  two  years 
as  a missionary  priest,  when,  in  18 19,. he  was 
consecrated  to  the  episcopate.  He  traveled 
over  his  diocese  on  horseback,  and  one  of 
the  towns  he  visited  was  Hamilton. 

In  1823  Chase  organized  the  church  peo- 
ple of  Hamilton  into  a parish,  called  St. 
Matthew’s.  St.  Matthew’s  existed  with 
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only  clerical  supply,  often  with  no  services 
at  all.  for  a period  of  ten  years.  The  mem- 
bership began  with  eight  communicants  and 
did  not  increase  very  rapidly.  In  1833  it 
seems  to  have  become  dormant  and  prac- 
tically died. 

In  1834  another  attempt  was  made  to 
found  a parish  in  Hamilton.  There  were 
nine  communicants  and  clerical  services 
were  rendered  by  clergyman  from  Cincin- 
nati and  Dayton,  and  were  held  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  This  parish  was  also  called 
St.  Matthew’s.  Next  year  there  were  nine- 
teen communicants  and  it  was  decided  to 
build  a church.  A lot  was  purchased  on  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Court  street,  and  a 
Gothic  edifice  of  brick,  sixty  by  forty  feet, 
was  erected. 

In  September,  1837,  the  Rev.  Seth  Davis 
was  chosen  rector  of  the  parish — the  first 
resident  clergyman  the  town  ever  had.  The 
parish  was  not  successful  financially.  The 
debt  incurred  in  building  could  not  be  paid, 
and  interest  could  not  be  met. 

For  leu  years  St.  Matthew’s  struggled 
for  existence.  In  1848  a mortgage  on  the 
church  property  was  foreclosed,  the  church 
sold  at  the  door  of  the  court  house  to  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  R.  Purcell,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cincinnati  and  the  church  has 
been  converted  into  the  present  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

For  twenty  years  then  no  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  a parish  and  only  an  oc- 
casional service  was  given  to  the  few  church- 
men who  lived  here. 

In  1868  the  third  parish  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  Christ  church.  As  it  had 
no  church  building  of  its  own,  this  new  or- 
ganization had  to  rent  rooms  and  under 


such  disadvantages  and  expense  it  did  not 
last  much  over  ten  years,  when  it  was  de- 
clared defunct. 

The  present  Trinity-  parish  was  started 
as  a mission  in  1883  by  the  Rev.  H.  T. 
Gregory,  rector  of  the  Middletown  parish. 
There  were  at  this  time  forty  or  fifty  ad- 
herents of  the  church.  Services  were  held 
at  various  times  in  the  Baptist  and  Univer- 
salist  churches,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Honor. 
In  1887  the  Rev.  C.  T.  A.  Pise  took  full 
charge  of  the  mission,  after  having  been  the 
assistant  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory  for  some 
time.  He  remained  in  charge  until  1891. 
During  his  pastorate  the  nave  of  the  present 
church  was  built  in  1888.  The  credit  of  our 
beautiful  little  churchly  edifice  is  mainly 
due  to  Mr.  Pise,  who  labored  indefatigably 
to  this  end. 

In  1891  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Briggs  was  called 
to  the  mission,  but  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  before  the  completion  of  his  first 
year. 

I11  1893  the  Rev.  Robert  Granger  was 
called  to  the  mission.  During  his  pastorate 
the  chancel  was  added  to  the  nave,  and  the 
church  building  was  complete.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Trinity  mission  was  converted 
into  a parish  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger  as 
its  first  rector.  Mr.  Granger  resigned  in 
1895.  In  this  same  year  (1895)  the  Rev. 
F.  E.  J.  Floyd  was  elected  rector  of  the 
parish  and  resigned  in  1898.  To  Mr.  Floyd 
is  due  the  credit  of  the  surpliced  choir  and 
the  high  standard  of  the  worship  of  the 
parish. 

The  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  David 
Arnold  Schaefer  was  made  rector  in  July, 
1899,  after  six  months’  charge  of  the  serv- 
ices as  a deacon. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  first  organized 
in  the  first  ward  of  Hamitlon  in  the  old 
United  Brethren  building.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  congregation  built  a hand- 
some church  edifice  in  East  High  street  at 
the  corner  of  Center  street.  The  church  has 
had  a prosperous  career,  and  a few  years 
ago  its  house  of  worship  was  extensively 
remodeled  and  enlarged.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  church  congregations  in  Hamilton. 

Its  recent  pastors  have  been  Rev.  L.  E. 
Brown,  Rev.  George  O.  Black  and  Rev.  A. 

M.  Growden. 

THE  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  Congregationalists  held  religious 
services  in  the  fourth  ward  school  house  in 
1894  and  shortly  after  commencing  the 
services  organized  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Hamilton.  In  1896  a neat  little 
church  edifice  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
congregation  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Sycamore  streets,  where  an  interested  and 
growing  congregation  worships  under  the 
guidance  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  G.  Z.  Mech- 
ling.  The  church  has  established  a mission 
at  Cokeotto,  where  Sabbath  school  and 
worship  is  held  every  Sabbath  afternoon. 

A.  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  in  1840  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Lawrence,  of  Cincinnati.  Nineteen  mem- 
bers were  enrolled  at  the  organization. 
Among  these  the  names  of  Alfred  J.  An- 
derson, Bud  Sampson  and  Samuel  Jones  are 
prominent.  A church  edifice  was  erected 
and  dedicated  in  1842.  Rev.  Henry  Atkin- 
son was  the  first  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion, which  was  attached  to  the  Cincinnati 
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circuit  in  1844-  Rev.  W.  M.  Clark,  Wat- 
kins  Lee,  Daniel  Winslow,  John  Woodson. 
Alexander  Austen,  were  engaged  in  this 
ministry.  Afterward  Oxford  and  Hamilton 
congregations  were  united,  and  had  a pastor. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Lewis  came  first.  Under  the 
pastorate  of  H.  J.  Jackson,  the  first  work 
was  done  toward  the  present  house  of  wor- 
ship  and  it  was  completed  under  the  pas- 
torate  of  Philip  Tolliver.  In  1880,  the  con- 
gregation was  separated  from  Oxford,  when 
Rev.  T.  Knox  became  pastor.  The  subse- 
quent pastors  have  been:  C.  H.  Bundy,  un- 
der whose  pastorate  the  comfortable  par- 
sonage was  built,  P.  Alston,  J.  Griffin,  G.  W. 
Prioleau,  G.  W.  Maxwell,  John  Dickerson. 

W.  H.  Coleman  and  W.  T.  Maxwell. 

THE  CONGREGATION  OF  B NAI  ISRAEL. 

At  a called  meeting  June  17,  l866>  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a Jewish  congrega 
tion  Moses  Klein  was  chosen  president  pro 
tern  and  Ferdinand  Steinfeld  vice-president. 
The  few  Jewish  citizens  that  were  then  re- 
siding here  worked  strenuously  to  receive 
enough  subscribers  who  would  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses  in  monthly  installments,  n 
July  29th  of  the  same  year  an  organization 
was  completed  and  the  following  became 

members : , _ , 

Jacob  Maas,  Moses  Klein,  Jacob  Gra  - 
enheimer,  David  Kappel,  Meyer  Roth, 
Moses  Sauer,  Herman  Guggenheimer,  oms 
Davis,  Jonas  Hirsch,  Ferdinand  Stem  e 
and  Samuel  Levy.  The  following  o cer 

were  elected:  Moses  Klein,  president;  Jonas 
Hirsch,  vice-president;  Ferdinand  Steinfeld, 
secretary'.  The  first  rabbi  elected  is  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  Rev.  L.  Liebman,  but  on 
count  of  the  inability  of  the  congregation 
to  raise  the  necessary  amount,  seven  hun  re 
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and  fifty  dollars,  besides  other  running  ex- 
penses, such  as  rents,  light  and  heat,  and  it 
was  not  until  December,  1866,  the  congre- 
gation was  enabled  to  elect  a rabbi,  Rev. 
Rosenthal.  October  22,  1870,  the  congre- 
gation purchased  a plot  of  ground  opposite 
St.  Mary’s  cemetery  for  a cemetery.  On 
the  6th  of  April,  1878,  it  empowered  the 
trustees  to  purchase  a site  for  the  erection 
of  a temple  in  Fourth  street,  between  Chest- 
nut and  Walnut.  John  Maas  was  appointed 
together  with  the  trustees  as  the  building 
committee.  In  July  the  contract  for  the 
building  was  awarded  to  Bender  Brothers, 
they  being  the  lowest  bidders.  In  the  month 
of  September,  1878,  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated. The  late  Rev.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of 
Cincinnati,  delivered  the  dedication  sermon. 
Up  to  this  time  the  congregation  held  its 
services  in  rented  halls,  having  occupied  a 
hall  rented  from  George  Rupp,  Sr.,  on  the 
south  side  of  High  street,  between  Front 
and  Water  streets.  Later  a hall  above  Jonas 
Hirsch’s  store,  now  the  property  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Brewing  Company,  was  rented.  In 
November,  1900,  the  Ladies’  Aid  Associa- 
tion contracted  for  the  building  of  a mortu- 
ary chapel.  The  present  officers  of  the  con- 
gregation are  M.  Strauss,  president;  Henry 
Dreifuss,  vice-president;  David  Loeb,  treas- 
urer; and  A.  Ballinger,  secretary.  The 
trustees  are  A1  Sauer.  Gus  Cohen  and  S. 
Lowenstein.  S.  Lowenstein  is  the  ward- 
en and  L.  Liebman  the  minister.  The 
total  membership  of  the  congregation  is 
thirteen. 

CKLEBRATION  OF  THE  NATIONS  CENTEN- 
NIAL AT  HAMILTON. 

On  June  21,  1876,  Mayor  Maginnis  is- 
sued the  following  proclamation,  which  is 


a patriotic  document  and  will  be  read  again 
with  much  interest: 

PROCLAMATION! 

Mayor’s  Office, 

City  or*  Hamilton.  June  21,  1876. 
To  the  Citizens  of  the  Respective  Townships  of 

Butler  County,  Ohio: 

On  the  fourth  day  of  next  month  a hundred 
years  will  have  elapsed  since  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  general  con- 
gress assembled  by  a declaration  of  the  equality 
of  man  in  his  creation,  of  his  inalienable  rights, 
of  the  purpose  for  which  governments  were  insti- 
tuted, of  the  source  of  their  powers,  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  them,  and  by  a 
dissolution  of  all  political  connection  with  the 
state  of  Great  Britain,  organized  that  genuine 
liberty  which  has  been  a beacon  to  the  nations 
and  a priceless  gift  to  their  posterity. 

Happily  released  from  the  ignorance  which 
through  all  the  ages  had  fettered  the  freedom  of 
the  race,  it  was  the  fortune  of  those  enviable  trib- 
unes to  become  the  founders  of  states  which  have 
multiplied  and  prospered;  which  have  survived 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  which  have  made 
the  development  of  the  individual  the  secret  of 
their  perpetuity. 

We  have  reason  to  hail  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  joy  each  recurring  anniversary  of  the  day 
that  witnessed  the  first  act  of  a drama  which  is  to 
close  only  with  the  emancipation  of  mankind. 
The  flight  of  a hundred  years  has  served  to  illus- 
trate the  greatness  of  the  actors  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  event. 

The  spirit  of  their  declaration  abides  in  its 
pristine  vigor,  and  but  yesterday  transmuted  four 
millions  of  slaves  into  four  millions  of  free  men. 

In  almost  every  hamlet  throughout  the  land 
there  has  been  a simultaneous  movement  to  make 
some  special  recognition  of  a day  which  marks 
for  us  a completed  century  of  freedom.  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Hamilton 
and  by  request  of  the  common  council,  I,  M.  N. 
Maginnis,  mayor  of  said  city,  do  hereby  invite  the 
good  people  of  the  town  aforesaid  to  meet  in  said 
city  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  to  participate  in  a 
celebration  commemorative  of  the  hundredth  year 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Signed  by  me,  and  the  corporate  seal  afflx&d 
this  21st  day  of  June,  1876. 

M.  N.  Maginnis,  Mayor. 
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Following  this  proclamation  Alston 
Ellis,  John  E.  Neilan  and  John  M.  Long  is- 
sued an  able  address  to  the  citizens  of  But- 
ler county. 

Hamilton  has  never  been  backward  in 
any  matter  of  public  importance,  and  when 
called  upon,  has  always  nobly  answered  in 
the  words  of  the  Iron  Duke’s  motto — “I  am 
here.”  Our  business  men  are  public- 
spirited,  go-ahead  men,  and  whatever  labors 
devolve  upon  them  for  the  public  weal  are 
always  cheerfully  performed. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  commenced  at 
three  A.  M..  with  the  firing  of  one  hundred 
guns,  followed  by  the  playing  of  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  at  sunrise  by  the  Apollo 
Band.  At  this  time  the  crowds  commenced 
gathering  and  at  eight  o’clock  a goodly 
audience  had  convened  to  hear  the  children 
sing  under  the  able  guidance  of  Prof.  Theo- 
dore Meyder.  Their  singing  of  “Hail  Co- 
lumbia” and  other  patriotic  airs  was  de- 
cidedly pleasing. 

Immediately  after  the  exercises  of  the 
early  morning  the  procession  formed,  and 
was  marshaled  by  Gen.  Ferd  Van  Derveer. 

I he  display  of  Owens,  Lane  & Dyer 
Company  was  especially  unique,  being  a 
representation  of  the  old-fashioned  manner 
of  threshing  wheat  by  flailing,  followed  by 
a new  threshing  machine  of  the  firm’s  make, 
the  whole  drawn  by  their  celebrated  steam 
road  wagon.  John  Weidenbomer.  the 
wholesale  shoeman,  had  a complete  shop  on 
wheels  which  attracted  much  attention.  All 
the  machine  shops  made  creditable  displays, 
<is.  in  fact,  did  all  who  furnished  floats. 
Cigar  making,  building,  tin  working,  print- 
ing, etc.,  were  all  represented  in  operation, 
and  to  the  country  people  especially  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  trades  was  a grand  treat.  The 


fire  companies  “did  their  level  best,”  and  the 
Third  ward  boys,  dressed  as  Indians,  created 
considerable  merriment.  The  procession 
was  thirty-five  minutes  in  passing  a given 
point. 

After  the  procession  at  n 130  the  exer- 
cises at  the  grand  stand  commenced  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Stemple.  After  singing 
by  the  children,  Colonel  L.  D.  Campbell,  the 
president  of  the  day,  stepped  forward  and 
introduced  Miss  Nannie  Kennedy,  who  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  a mag- 
nificent manner.  Thomas  Millikin,  Esq., 
the  orator  of  the  day,  was  then  introduced 
and  for  one  hour  he  held  the  large  audience 
in  a most  quiet  mood  with  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  oration. 

At  two  P.  M.  the  short  speeches  of  the 
day  were  made  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.. 
Colonel  James  E.  Neal.  Aaron  Wesco  and 
others,  after  which  the  people  devoted  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  social  intercourse. 

Hamilton  was  dressed  in  holiday  garb 
by  day,  and  never  before  did  the  city  look 
so  fine.  At  night  High  street  was  illumi- 
nated by  hundreds  of  candles  and  Chinese 
lanterns,  and,  added  to  the  brilliant  effect 
of  the  colored  fires  lined  all  along  the  street, 
were  the  thousand  rockets  and  Roman  can- 
dles. and  the  various  smaller  fireworks.  The 
entire  scene,  as  witnessed  bv  the  people 
crowded  in  the  public  square,  was  of  east- 
ern magnificence  and  rivalled  the  fabled 
stories  of  the  Princess  Scherzerade. 

At  five  o’clock  the  boat  race  took  place, 
and  was  won  by  the  “Diana,”  manned  by 
Frank  Krebs  and  brother,  who  was  pre- 
sented by  L.  A.  Boli  with  the  magnificent 
silver  cup.  Six  thousand  people  witnessed 
the  race.  The  Centennial  tree  was  planted 
at  three  P.  M. 
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HAMILTON  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

Early  in  1891  the  propriety  of  celebrat- 
ing the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Hamilton  was  suggested.  Later 
a public  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called 
for  July  10,  at  7 130,  to  take  steps  to  that 
end.  Thomas  Millikin,  Esq.,  was  elected 
chairman  and  F.  D.  Bristley,  secre- 
tary. It  was  resolved  that  the  chairman 
select  five  prominent  citizens,  and  they,  with 
the  chairman,  select  a committee  of  twenty- 
five,  to  be  known  as  the  centennial  committee 
and  to  have  charge  and  management  of  the 
celebration.  Mr.  Millikin  selected  as  that 
committee:  Captain  W.  C.  Margedant, 
Joseph  J.  I^ater,  Israel  Williams,  John  F. 
Neilan  and  George  T.  Reiss.  They  selected 
the  following  named  persons  to  constitute 
the  centennial  committee : 

First  Ward — W.  C.  Margedant,  S.  L. 
Beeler,  Rev.  E.  W.  Abbey,  F.  D.  Bristly,  H. 
C.  Gray. 

Second  Ward — Thomas  Millikin.  Chris- 
tian Pabst,  Rev.  Francis  F.  Varelman,  Peter 
Schwab,  Lazard  Kahn. 

Third  Ward — Israel  Williams,  Thomas 
V.  Howell,  Robert  Allstatter,  Charles  I. 
Keely,  William  C.  Frechtling. 

Fourth  Ward — John  F.  Neilan,  L.  M. 
Larsh,  \V.  Z.  Kumler,  Joseph  J.  Pater,  Fred 
C.  Mayer. 

Fifth  Ward — George  T.  Reiss,  R.  C. 
McKinney,  Max  Reutti.  W.  B.  Carr. 

Afterward,  the  following  finance  com- 
mittee was  added : Charles  E.  McBeth.  Rob- 
ert M.  Elliott,  Henry  P.  Deuscher,  L.  M. 
Larsh.  George  W.  Stace  and  William  Her- 
man. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed at  various  times : 


Historical  and  Literary  Committee — 
Thomas  Millikin,  Dr.  Cyrus  Falconer,  Rev. 
E.  W.  Abbey,  James  W.  See,  Israel  Wil- 
liams, chairman. 

Committee  on  Transportation — Thomas 
V.  Howell,  chairman,  William  Beckett, 
Peter  Schwab. 

Committee  on  Invitation — L.  M.  Larsh, 
chairman.  John  F.  Neilan,  George  T. 
Reiss. 

Committee  on  Printing — John  F.  Nei- 
lan, chairman,  Israel  Williams,  F.  D.  Brist- 
ley. 

Committee  on  Music — Fred  C.  Mayer, 
John  L.  Gottschalk,  William  Huber,  Henry 
Herrmann.  Joseph  J.  Pater.  Robert  All- 
statter. 

Captain  W.  C.  Margedant  was  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  parade,  with 
power  to  select  staff  and  appoint  the  com- 
manders of  divisions,  who  were  authorized 
to  appoint  their  own  aids. 

The  celebration  was  commenced  at  sun- 
rise, Thursday,  September  17.  by  the  firing 
of  thirteen  guns,  in  commemoration  of  the 
number  of  states  in  the  union  at  the  time 
of  the  location  of  Fort  Hamilton  by  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair. 

In  the  afternoon  an  address  by  Judge 
Joseph  Cox,  of  Cincinnati,  was  delivered  on 
the  “History  of  Hamilton  and  the  North- 
west Territory.”  Short  addresses  were 
made  by  the  following  gentlemen : Hon. 
Calvin  S.  Brice.  United  States  senator  of 
Ohio;  Hon.  William  McKinley,  candidate 
for  governor  of  Ohio. 

At  sunrise,  Friday,  September  18th, 
forty-four  guns  were  fired  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  number  of  states  then  in  the 
union. 

At  6:30  o’clock  A.  M.  a grand  band  con- 
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cert  was  held  at  the  court  house,  under  su- 
pervision of  F.  C.  Mayer;  George  Schwein- 
fest,  director. 

After  the  concert  a public  meeting  of 
citizens  was  organized  with  Hon.  Thomas 
Millikin,  chairman.  Addresses  were  then 
made  by  the  following  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen selected  for  that  purpose: 

Introduction — Historical,  J.  F.  Neilan. 

Opening  Address,  Thomas  Millikin. 

“Hamilton,  1891,”  Hon.  L.  M.  Larsh, 
mayor  of  Hamilton. 

“The  Miami  Valley,  1891,”  Judge 
Samuel  F.  Hunt,  Glendale,  Ohio. 

“The  State  of  Ohio,  1891/’  Governor 
James  E.  Campbell,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

“The  United  States,  1891,“  Rev.  W.  O. 
Thompson,  D.  D.,  president  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  Ohio. 

“The  World,  1891,”  General  Samuel  F. 
Carey,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 

“The  Future,  Prophetic,”  Rev.  E.  W. 
Abbey,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

“Hamilton  in  the  Wars,”  H.  L.  Morey. 


On  Saturday,  September  19th,  the  exer- 
cises were  varied  and  magnificent  in  char- 
acter, commencing  at  sunrise  by  the  firing 
of  one  hundred  guns  by  Captain  Moses 
Klein’s  gun  squad,  in  commemoration  of  the 
illustrious  progress  made  by  this  community 
during  the  past  century. 

In  front  of  the  court  house,  the  grand- 
est parade  ever  witnessed  in  Hamilton  was 
reviewed  by  Governor  James  E.  Campbell, 
and  the  last  grand  pageant  of  the  centennial 
had  passed  into  history. 

The  magnificent  display  of  fire-works 
began  promptly  at  7 130  that  evening.  Every 
vantage  ground  in  the  city  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding hill  tops  was  crowded  with  peo- 
ple. The  base  of  the  pyrotechnic  display  was 
located  on  part  of  the  site  of  old  Fort  Ham- 
ilton at  the  foot  of  High  street,  while  the 
late  Capt.  William  C.  Margedant  was 
omnipresent  and  gave  much  personal  super- 
vision to  the  exhibition.  The  program  as 
carried  out  was  one  of  bewildering  beauty 
and  effect. 


MIDDLETOWN. 


1»Y  W.  H.  TODHUNTKR. 


LOCATION  AND  LAYING  OUT  OF  TOWN. 

The  now  city  of  Middletown  had  its 
beginning  m the  center  part  of  fractional 
section  28,  town  2,  range  4,  between  the 
Miami  rivers.  This  section  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  county  by  rea- 
son of  the  many  small  subdivisions  and  mul- 
titudinous transfers  of  title.  Steven  Vail 
entered  upon  and  obtained  a patent  from  the 
federal  government  for  the  whole  of  the 
north  half  of  said  section  28,  save  and  except 


sixty-one  acres,  to  come  evenly  off  the  north 
side  of  said  section,  which  was  patented  by 
his  son  Shobal.  Richard  Watts  was  granted 
a patent  for  one  hundred  acres  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  section.  Daniel  Doty  se- 
cured title  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
in  the  center  part,  and  Moses  Vail,  a son  of 
Steven,  was  made  the  original  owner  of  one 
hundred  acres  in  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 28.  The  south  line  of  Steven  Vail  s 
entry  was  the  half  section  line,  which  passes 
east  and  west  near  the  Lutheran  church,  in 
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front  of  what  is  called  the  “old  wax  string 
factory,’’  corner  of  Fifth  and  Canal  streets 
and  along  the  north  line  of  the  Central 
school  grounds. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  entry  and  along 
the  line  of  the  river  Steven  Vail  laid  out 
the  original  town  plat,  containing  fifty-two 
lots  and  extending  from  the  north  line  of  the 
section  «to  Fourth  street,  and  from  Water 
street  on  the  west  (now  used  for  the  hy- 
draulic) to  East  alley — the  alley  be- 
tween Main  and  Broad  streets.  This  tract 
so  platted  contained  about  one  hundred 
acres,  which  acreage  included  lands 
lying  between  Water  street  and  the 
river,  which  were  not  platted,  numbered  or 
surveyed.  On  this  irregular  and  river-in- 
dented  tract  of  land  the  mills  of  the  city 
largely  stand.  F.  V.  Doty,  a great-grand- 
son of  Steven  Vail  and  now  city  engineer, 
has  the  original  writing  and  plat  of  the  first 
plan  of  the  city.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
paper,  in  date,  connected  with  the  history 
of  Middletown.  Today  the  city  extends 
over  the  whole  of  section  28,  parts  of  sec- 
tions 22,  27,  29,  33  and  34.  The  corporate 
limits  include  some  fifteen  hundred  acres 
and  the  numbered  lots  run  up  to  3,954.  The 
last  lots  are  found  in  Wilmac  addition,  just 
laid  out  by  Robert  Wilson  and  Daniel  Mc- 
Calley. 

Middletown  stood  as  an  unincorporated 
hamlet  or  village  until  1833,  when  the  legis- 
lature, on  the  nth  day  of  February,  passed 
an  act  of  incorporation,  and  on  the  1st  day 
of  April  of  that  year  an  election  for  council- 
men  and  village  officers  was  held,  resulting 
in  the  choice  of  the  following  persons : 
Mayor,  I.  T.  Gibson ; recorder,  F.  J.  Tytus ; 
trustees,  D.  Leibee,  H.  Vail,  J.  R.  Russell, 
S.  Vail  and  George  L.  Wrenn.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  men  who  have  served  as  mayors 


of  Middletown : I.  T.  Gibson,  Hugh  Alex- 
ander, Newton  Thompson,  James  Cook,  N. 
H.  Chenoworth,  J.  G.  W.  Leadman,  Isaac 
Robison,  David  Wolverton,  H.  P.  K.  Peck, 
James  H.  McCurry,  H.  P.  Clough,  L.  D. 
Doty,  P.  M.  Russell,  Samuel  B.  Holmes, 
Charles  Richardson,  S.  E.  Bowman,  P.  P. 
LaTourett,  R.  D.  Booth,  W.  B.  Hedding, 
James  Johnston,  William  Armstrong,  N.  R. 
Bennett,  Daniel  Bowman,  S.  W.  Margerum. 
John  McClellan,  F.  S.  Tansey  and  L.  P. 
Smith. 

Middletown  grew  and  waxed  strong,  but 
did  not  move  to  be  advanced  from  the  rank 
of  a village  to  the  position  of  a city  under 
the  statutes  of  the  state  from  1833  to  1886. 
On  February  12th  of  the  last-named  year, 
the  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  an 
election  was  held,  at  which  the  people  were 
asked  to  vote  on  the  question  of  advancing 
from  the  rank  of  village  to  that  of  a city. 
The  vote  cast  was  small  and  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Total  vote,  1.275;  against  the  propo- 
sition. 465 ; majority  in  favor,  810.  On 
April  6,  1886,  the  action  of  the  electors  was 
confirmed  by  the  county  and  city  boards, 
as  was  required  by  law.  As  early  as  pos- 
sible the  ordinances  of  the  city  were  made 
to  conform  to  the  needs  of  this  change  in 
legal  status.  In  the  spring  of  1888  the  city 
published  in  book  form,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  all  the  ordinances  governing  the 
municipality.  John  McClellan  was  city 
solicitor  and  attended  to  the  legal  part  of 
this  work.  In  the  spring  of  1887  steps  were 
taken  to  divide  the  new  city  into  wards. 
Four  such  divisions  were  then  made  and  a 
city  board  of  equalization  was  named 
for  the  first  time,  the  duty  of  which  board 
was  to  equalize  tax  values  and  to  seek  out 
property  not  revealed  on  the  tax  duplicate. 

In  June,  1879,  the  legislature  authorized 
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the  city  to  issue  bonds  and  erect  a city 
building;  in  August  of  that  year  the  people 
voted  on  the  proposition  of  issuing  nine 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds  to  erect  such  a 
building.  This  the  people,  by  their  votes 
sustained  and  the  building  was  soon  erected 
on  a lot  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Broad- 
way,  between  Second  and  Third  streets.  It 
is  a good,  substantial,  two-story  brick  house, 
in  which  are  accommodated  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government.  It  is  now  too 
small  and  a new  and  more  modem  building 
is  needed  and  must  soon  come. 

In  October,  1902,  the  general  assembly 
passed  a new  municipal  code,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  sweeping  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  issued  in  June  of  that  year  and 
prior  thereto,  which  wiped  out  all  classifica- 
tion of  cities  and  led  up  to  an  entire  re- 
adjustment of  municipal  administration.  In 
the  spring  of  1903  Middletown  held  her  first 
election  under  the  new  code  and  she  now  en- 
joys her  hoards  of  public  service,  public 
safety,  sinking  fund  and  tax  commissions, 
and  common  council,  all.  arranged  and  car- 
ried out  on  the  “federal  plan  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  first  election  under  the  new 
code  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  officers:  Mayor,  S.  F. 

Tansv;  auditor,  N.  G.  Oglesby:  treasurer, 
W.  T.  Harrison:  solicitor,  Ben  Harwitz. 
The  councilmen  are  seven  in  number,  one 
from  each  of  the  four  wards  and  three  “at 
large.”  James  V.  Bonnell  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  V.  C.  Hatfield.  Wendle 
Butterfield  and  W.  H.  Davis  were  elected  as 
members  of  the  board  of  public  service.  The 
new  government  went  into  place  easily,  but 
with  some  misgivings : the  result  has  been 
satisfactory,  but  it  will  entail  increased  cost 
and  expense. 


Middletown  has  steadily  and  safely  ad- 
vanced during  the  past  century,  but  at  no 
time  rapidly  or  with  boom-like  strides 
Today  she  rejoices  in  her  population  o 
twelve  thousand  honest,  enterprising,  in 
dustrious  people,  and  shows  at  this  writing 
a tax  duplicate  of  five  million  five  hundred 
and  fit-tv  thousand  dollars,  with  a tax  rate  o 
two  dollars  and  ninety  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  valuation,  with  several  miles  of 
paved  streets,  an  ample  system  of  sanitary 
sewerage  and  a complete  water  supply. 


EARLY  DAYS. 

The  history  of  the  first  days  of  the  Mid- 
dletown settlement  invites  the  careful  an 
painstaking  student  and  the  ready  pen  of 
one  having  a wide  knowledge  of  the  pio 
neers.  their  families  and  of  the  early  times 
in  which  they  lived  and  acted.  Amid 1 ma- 
terial so  full  of  interest,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  select  salient  facts  and  about  these  con- 
dense a narrative  which  will  be  at  once  in- 
teresting. attractive  and  reasonable  Much 
of  such  a story  must  come  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  men  and  families  in  some  way  con 
nected  with  the  men  and  women  who  firs 
made  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  - i 
country.  The  written  records  are  few,  an 
the  pioneers  are  all  dead;  it  is  no  easy  a 
to  sift,  revise  and  compare  the  oral  stat  - 
nients  of  the  survivors  and  descendants 
these  early  settlers,  and  then  deduce  a ^ 
rative  that  clearly  presents  the  facts  as  ey 
existed  more  than  a century  ago. 

The  statements  now  given  and  the  s o 
now  told  may  be  somewhat  disconnecte  an 
wanting  in  chronological  sequence,  ye 
whole  is  drawn  from  the  best  and  mos 
liable  sources,  and  the  story'  is  written  af  e 
a careful  survey  of  the  field  and  it  is 
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lieved  to  be  as  accurate  as  the  history  of  the 
first  days  of  the  Middletown  colony  can  be 
made. 

Middletown  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Miami,  in  the  populous  county  of 
Butler,  which  was  at  the  time  of  this  nar- 
rative a part  of  Hamilton  county,  with  Cin- 
cinnati as  its  county  seat. 

Middletown  is  about  two  or  three  miles 
north  of  the  north  line  of  the  famous  Sym- 
mes  Purchase,  the  north  line  of  which  meets 
the  Great  Miami  river  at  the  mouth  of 
Dick's  creek,  just  south  from  the  famous 
Excello  Paper  Mills.  This  town  is  said  to 
have  been  so  named  by  Mr.  Steven  Vail  be- 
cause he  believed  the  location  midway  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  river  and  its  most 
northerly  limit  of  navigation. 

Middletown  is  found  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  rich  part  of  the  valley,  devoted  to  varied 
agriculture  and  tilled  by  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  who  now  live  on  farms  as 
well  improved  as  are  any  in  the  great  Buck- 
eye state. 

The  first  white  man  to  visit  the  Middle- 
town  county  was  Daniel  Doty,  of  Essex 
county,  New  Jersey,  who  journeyed  to  these 
western  wilds  by  way  of  Pittsburg  and  the 
Ohio  river,  in  1790.  He  touched  the  several 
military  posts  on  the  Ohio,  arriving  at  Co- 
lumbia. near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami, 
and  not  far  from  Fort  Washington,  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year.  After  a 
short  stay  at  this  fort  he  traveled  north 
along  the  Little  Miami  to  Warren  county, 
having  read  of  the  great  Miami  country  in 
his  eastern  home.  He  started  west  toward 
this  county  alone,  fired  by  an  earnest  desire 
to  found  a new  home,  to  which  he  might 
soon  bring  his  wife  and  family.  Mr.  Doty 
reached  the  Great  Miami  at  this  point,  some 
time  in  1791  and  put  up  a small  cabin  close 


to  its  east  bank  in  what  is  now  fractional 
section  34,  on  a tract  of  land  now  owned 
by  Wilson  and  McCallay.  He  remained 
here  for  some  little  time,  exploring  the 
county  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  found  to 
be  level  and  fertile  and  largely  a prairie 
country,  covered  with  smaller  timber,  and 
but  little  plagued  with  Indians  and  their 
bloody  massacres.  His  visit  and  examin- 
ation caused  him  to  decide  that  here  he 
would  make  his  home  and  to  this  point  re- 
move his  family. 

In  1792  he  returned  to  his  home  in  New 
Jersey,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  1795 
he  returned  to  the  Ohio  county  with  his 
family  and  belongings.  Leaving  his  family 
with  settlers  on  the  Little  Miami,  he  and  his 
older  son  came  to  the  place  of  his  first  cabin, 
which  had  been  washed  away  by  the  floods. 
A second  cabin  was  at  once,  constructed  on 
higher  ground  and  back  further  from  the 
line  of  the  river,  but  not  far  from  the  site 
of  the  first  cabin.  The  well  dug  near  this 
cabin  home  is  extant  today.  To  this  cabin 
he  moved  his  wife  and  family  in  1796  and 
here  he  was  joined  in  the  spring  of  1797  by 
Moses  Potter  and  his  wife  Rhoda,  Abner 
Enoch,  Garrett  Vanness  and  probably  Aaron 
and  Shobal  Vail,  all  of  whom  were  New 
Jersey  people. 

Moses  Potter  and  his  associates  speedily 
erected  a cabin  north  of  Mr.  Doty’s,  at  a 
point  near  where  Tenth  street  now  inter- 
sects Main  street.  This  cabin  was  hurried 
forward  so  as  to  receive  an  expected 
stranger,  who  came  as  a daughter  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Potter  on  April  2,  1797.  She  was 
the  first  white  child  bom  in  this  new  settle- 
ment. She  was  named  Jane  Potter  and  was 
destined,  as  we  shall  see,  to  take  a potential 
part  in  the  destinies  of  this  new  colony. 

From  this  little  group  of  settlers  Middle- 
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town  had  its  beginnings.  Hosts  of  their  de- 
scendants are  here  unto  this  day.  The  ear  y 
settlers  at  this  point  were  annoyed  but  little 
bv  the  savage  Indians,  and  were  not  spec- 
tators of  the  awful  tortures  inflicted  m other 
parts  not  far  away. 

Mr.  Doty  soon  moved  his  home  to  a still 
more  elevated  site  in  section  27,  near  where 
his  grandsonjoseph  C.Doty,  now  resides  at 
the  intersection  of  Yankee  road  and  Wood- 
side  avenue.  In  this  section  and  in  sections 
28  and  33  he  made  large  entries  of  land  and 
began  his  useful,  industrious  and  courageous 
career.  His  family  scattered,  some  going 
to  homes  of  their  own  at  other  points.  His 
son,  Daniel  C.  Doty,  was  born  here  in  i/99 
and  was  here  married  to  Catherine  Crane, 
to  whom  was  born  a large  family,  members 
of  which  still  reside  near  Middletown. 
Daniel  C.  Doty  became  a brickmaker  and 
had  much  to  do  with  the  upbuilding  of  Mid- 
dletown. Both  he  and  his  wife  lived  to  an 
advanced  age  and  lie  buried  in  the  Middle 
town  cemetery. 

Moses  Potter  moved  from  his  first  cabin 
and  made  his  entries  in  section  21,  a little 
to  the  east  of  Mr.  Doty’s  home — here  he 
established  himself  as  a farmer  and  brought 
up  his  family,  members  of  which  have  been 
and  are  yet  a part  of  Middletown. 

Jane  Potter,  born  in  the  first  cabin  of 
Moses  Potter,  became  the  wife  of  John 
Sutphin,  a keen,  bright  New  Jersey  boy, 
who  came  to  this  county  in  1811,  a weaver 
by  trade,  but  with  such  powers  and  pur- 
poses as  to  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  new 
situations  and  take  hold  of  new  things, 
which  promised  more  material  returns  than 
weaving.  In  1825  and  1827  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  opening  and  construction  of 
the  Miami  canal,  and  was  for  more  than 
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twenty  years  superintendent  of  the  southern 
end  of  this  canal.  Farming,  business  and 
other  interests  engaged  his  attention  and 
led  to  the  accumulation  of  a handsome  es- 
tate. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutphin  reared  nine 
children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living  and 
are  in  Middletown. 

At  the  times  of  which  mention  is  now 
made  this  Miami  county  was  not  surveyed 
or  mapped.  Israel  Ludlow,  a famous  en- 
gineer, made  an  accurate  and  full  survey 
and  divided  it  into  sections  in  1802.  This 
immediate  territory  was  in  the  great  pur- 
chase as  made  by  Mr.  Symmes,  but  which 
contract  he  was  not  able  to  consummate  in 
full  with  the  general  government. 

Among  the  first  settlers  was  Steven  Vail 
and  his  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 
These  were  all  New  Jersey  people.  Mr. 
Vail  was  born  October  19,  1739-  and  was 
married  three  times,  his  first  wife  living  but 
a short  while  after  the  marriage.  Her  name 
was  Rebecca  Jackson.  To  Mr.  Vail  were 
born  ten  children,  who  grew  to  maturity 
and  were  a part  of  this  new  settlement. 
These  were  Samuel  and  Moses,  w lose 
mother  was  Sarah  Smith  Vail,  and  Rebecca, 
Shobal.  Aaron,  Sarah.  Rachael,  Hug  • 
Mary  and  Catherine,  children  of  Mary  Hhz 
gerald  Vail.  These  were  all  potential  in  the 
social,  industrial,  educational  and  mora  e- 
velopment  of  Middletown.  Mr.  Vail  was 
reared  in  the  Quaker  faith  and  his  children 
drank  in  this  pure  faith  in  their  fat  iers 
home  and  its  influence  was  noticed  in 
bearing  and  conduct  of  all  during  their  lives. 
No  family  connected  with  the  early  ays 
of  this  settlement  made  a more  kind  y im 
pression  on  men  and  measures  t an 

these  Quaker  folks.  . 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  plans  ma 
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the  New  Jersey  home  of  the  Vails,  it  was 
decided  that  the  sons,  Shobal  and  Aaron, 
should  come  to  this  place  a little  in  advance 
of  the  father,  Steven,  and  that  they  were 
actually  here  before  he  arrived,  for  it  may 
be  noted  that  Shobal  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Bonnell,  of  Warren  county,  in  1799, 
a year  before  Steven  Vail  arrived,  accord- 
ing to  best  authority.  Mrs.  Shobal  Vail 
was  a sister  of  Samuel  Bonnell,  an  early  set- 
tler in  this  new  county,  and  was  a very 
lively  lady,  full  of  jokes  and  fun,  an  ex- 
actly opposite  of  her  Quaker  husband.  They 
lived  and  reared  their  family  in  a home  situ- 
ated on  the  sixty-one  acres  patented  by  Mr. 
Vail  and  coming  off  the  north  side  of  sec- 
tion 28.  The  house  was  located  where  the 
Catholic  Sisters  now  have  their  home,  on 
Clark  and  Crane  streets. 

Aaron  and  Randal  Vail  began  their 
careers  on  the  west  side  of  the  Miami. 
Aaron  subsequently  went  to  Warren  county. 
Others  of  the  children  after  marriage  drifted 
to  nearby  points,  but  Hugh,  the  youngest, 
remained  in  Middletown  and  out  of  lands 
bought  and  inherited  added  important  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  to  the  town  and 
was  more  a part  of  the  new  and  advancing 
community  than  any  other  of  the  children. 
This  new  town  had  no  better  citizen.  He 
was  twice  married.  Miss  Lydia  Webster,  of 
Monroe,  Ohio,  came  to  his  home  first  and 
latter  Mrs.  Jane  Porter,  of  South  Carolina, 
became  his  wife.  His  daughter,  Lydia  J., 
married  L.  D.  Doty  and  still  lives  in  this 
city,  while  the  daughter  Ida  lives  in  or  near 
Chicago  with  her  daughter,  Lulu  Flenner. 
Ida  became  the  wife  of  C.  F.  Gunckel,  who 
is  now  dead. 

Garrett  Vanness,  another  of  the  group 
of  pioneers  who  came  in  1797,  made  his  en- 


tries of  land  in  section  18,  and  of  which  en- 
tries the  farm  of  A.  M.  Jewell  forms  a part. 
These  lands  were  located  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Abner  Enoch  titles,  and  are 
near  the  present  state  dam.  Here  Mr. 
Vaness  opened  up  valuable  land  holdings, 
which,  descending  to  his  children,  John, 
Isaac  and  Lucy,  made  them  all  well-to-do. 
He  was  a man  of  a high  type  of  manhood. 
His  son  Isaac  married  Harriet,  a daughter 
of  Shobal  Vail,  and  in  his  business  career 
became  a contractor,  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  Isaac  Vanness  and 
two  daughters,  Lucy  and  Mary.  The  first 
is  now  living  in  thjs  city  and  is  known  to 
all  as  Mrs.  Lucy  Hinkel,  while  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Heaton,  is  dead. 

This  brief  mention  of  the  earliest  settlers 
is  due  them  and  their  families,  for  to  them 
must  be  accorded  much  praise,  as  to  their 
courage,  thought  and  thrift  much  is  due. 

Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  above 
named  persons  came  Ezekiel  Ball  and  An- 
thony Noble,  who  stood  in  the  community 
as  worthy  citizens  and  gave  much  good  ad- 
vice as  magistrates,  and  made  transfers  of 
real  estate  and  advised  with  administrators 
and  like  trustees.  We  learn  early  dn  the 
nineteenth  century  of  John  Freeman,  Mark 
Dixon,  Jonathan  Martin,  Jonathan  Tullis, 
David  Enyart,  James  Heaton,  civil  engineer 
and  who  had  to  do  with  early  surveys,  John 
P.  Reynolds,  a cultured,  scholarly  man,  Dr. 
Vanderveer,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Carlton 
Waldo,  the  first  regular  physician  to  locate 
here.  All  these  were  men  of  sterling  worth 
and  their  energies  and  good  sense  had  much 
to  do  in  the  early  formation  period  of  Mid- 
dletown's history. 

Still  later  came  Dr.  Samuel  Hyndman, 
R.  H.  Hendrickson,  John  L.  Martin,  F.  J. 
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Tytus,  W.  B.  Oglesby,  George  W.  Wrenn, 
Smith  Wrenn,  George  C.  Barnitz,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Barnitz,  Jacob  Deardorff,  A.  E.  Harding, 
Joseph  Sutphin,  Gardner  Phipps,  A.  Hill, 
William  More,  William  Sebald,  John  R. 
Shafor,  James  P.  Cecil,  Edward  Jones, 
Joseph  L.  Kelly,  C.  F.  Gunkle.  L.  D.  Doty, 
Jacob  Leibe,  Thomas  Wilson  and  others 
now  deceased  who  were  giants,  nay  Titans, 
in  the  days  in  which  they  lived  and  acted. 
They  were  men  who  thought,  planned  and 
executed  and  the  town  is  largely  what  these 
men  made  it.  The  foregoing  names  are  a 
guarantee  that  the  foundations  of  the  early 
and  middle  life  of  the;  city  were  laid  on 
principles  representative  of  the  future  and 
of  the  interests  of  their  posterity.  It  would 
be  a pleasure  and  be  profitable  to  speak  in- 
dividually of  each  person  and  their  work, 
but  this  is  forbidden  in  a sketch  like  this. 

But  with  rapid  transportation,  quick  in- 
terchange by  mail,  wire  and  telephone  came 
a new  era,  with  new  demands,  new  energies, 
new  problems ; new  men  were  needed  in  the 
city  s growth ; they  came  from  city  and  farm, 
from  the  schools  and  colleges ; and  new 
Middletown  fell  into  the  hands  of  such  mas- 
ter spirits  as  Simon  Goldman,  C.  H.  Ward- 
low,  J.  K.  Thomas,  Daniel  McCallay,  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  John  Auer,  T.  C.  Simp  son,  C.  B. 
Johnson,  W.  L.  Dechant,  William  Caldwell, 
Joseph  Isaminger,  Frank  Forster,  Colin 
Gardner,  C.  B.  Oglesby,  M.  W.  Rennick,  V. 
C.  Hatfield,  George  Shaffor,  G.  A.  Wilmer, 
George  W.  Verity,  Paul  J.  Sorg  and  others! 
These  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of 
the  number,  recently  deceased,  are  all  now 
active  and  potential  in  the  affairs  of  Middle- 
town,  directing  her  forces  on  industrial, 
economic,  educational  and  public  lines. 

Associated  with  all  these  generations  of 


men  have  been  some  of  the  grandest  women 
known  in  the  history  of  Ohio,  who  have  al- 
ways courageously  and  faithfully  sustained 
the  fathers  and  husbands  in  the  development 
of  the  new  country,  and  in  their  progress 
through  the  century  now  passed  away,  these 
noble  women  have  guided  the  home,  led  in 
school  and  church  life  and,  when  needed, 
stood  beside  the  sturdy  pioneer  with  the  rifle 
and  with  their  hands  wrought  in  field  and 
mill  for  the  family  growing  up  in  the  home. 
Without  these  splendid  women  the  whole 
fabric  must  have  gone  down  in  failure.  It 
would  be  a pleasant  task  to  make  mention 
of  these  mothers  in  Israel  but  the  limits  of 
this  sketch  forbids. 

POSTOFFICE. 

The  local  postoflfice  was  established  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  1807,  with  Alexander 
C.  Lanier  as  postmaster.  The  history  of 
Butler  county  compiled  by  S.  D.  Cone  lo- 
cates the  first  postoffice  in  a log  cabin  situ- 
ated at  the  northeast  corner  of  First  and 
Main  streets,  in  the  office  of  Ezekiel  Ball,  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  first  mail  received 
came  down  the  Ohio  river  by  boat  to  Cincin- 
nati, then  known  as  Columbia,  and  thence 
to  Middletown  by  a mounted  carrier.  The 
event  was  celebrated  here  by  a holiday,  all 
the  people  turning  out  to  see  the  mail 
come  in. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  postoffice, 
seventeen  postmasters  have  responded  to  the 
urgent  calls  of  the  people  to  serve  in  that 
capacity.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  post- 
masters with  dates  of  their  appointments: 

Alexander  C.  Lanier,  April  1,  1807; 
Ezekiel  Ball,  January  1,  1808;  John  Hughes, 
April  11,  1825;  John  Shafor,  September  1, 
1827;  John  M.  Barnett,  June  24,  1841; 
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; BIRDSEYE  VIEW  OF  MIDDLETOWN. 

Looking  north  on  Yankee  Road,  from  top  of  South 
| School  House. 
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AN  HISTORIC  SPOT. 


Scene  north  from  river  bridge  over  “Old  Prince." 


To  the  right  and  at  end  of  bridge  stood  the  old  Vail  Mills. 
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Jacob  P.  Archey,  January  12,  1843;  John 
J.  Storms,  January  13,  1844;  William  S. 
Storms,  August  24,  1844;  Isaac  Robertson, 
March  8,  1845;  David  Heaton,  April  27, 
1849;  J°hn  Harnish,  December  24,  1852; 
Charles  H.  Brock,  April  3,  1861 ; Lewis 
Lambright,  May  22,  1865;  James  G.  Lum- 
mus,  May  10,  1888;  Charles  E.  Barnett, 
May  20,  1892 ; John  Q.  Baker,  June  9,  1896; 
William  M.  Sullivan,  May  31,  1900;  Ed- 
mund L.  McCallay,  January,  1905. 

The  late  Lewis  Lambright,  well  known 
to  many  of  the  present  generation,  served 
for  twenty-three  years. 

The  postoffice  since  its  establishment  has 
not  changed  location  very  often,  nor  has  it 
at  any  time  been  very  far  removed  from  the 
original  location.  As  the  city  has  grown, 
so  has  the  business  of  the  postoffice,  requir- 
ing more  commodious  quarters.  From  First 
and  Main  it  was  moved  to  the  White  Horse 
Tavern,  situated  where  Miss  Maggie  Col- 
lins now  resides;  next  to  the  present  home 
of  R.  B.  Edson;  then  to  a building  located 
on  the  site  of  the  present  postoffice;  from 
there  to  the  room  at  present  used  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company ; then  to  the  room 
now  occupied  by  Casper  Fenzel,  and,  on 
the  completion  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  to 
its  present  location.  Within  the  past  year 
its  quarters  have  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, and  we  now  have  an  office  equipped 
better  than  most,  and  as  well  as  any,  in 
cities  of  its  size. 

Starting  in  1807  with  one  mail  a week, 
carried  by  a man  on  horseback,  and  increased 
in  1811  to  a daily  mail,  the  postoffice  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  With 
the  improved  methods  of  transportation,  we 
have  forty-six  mails  daily,  twenty-three  dis- 
patched and  a like  number  received.  From 

20 


a postmaster  only,  to  a postmaster,  an  as- 
sistant postmaster  and  sixteen  others  to  as- 
sist them;  five  clerks  assigned  to  various 
duties,  six  city  carriers,  who,  every  week 
day  make  four  business  deliveries,  and  two 
residence  deliveries,  except  to  the  extreme 
points,  which  are  made  once  each  day;  three 
rural  carriers,  one  star  route  carrier,  and 
one  special  messenger.  The  postoffice  being 
a public  institution,  not  much  can  be  said 
about  it  that  is  not  generally  known,  but 
perhaps  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
may  not  be  known.  Last  year  the  business 
from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps,  postage  due 
stamps,  special  delivery  stamps,  stamped  en- 
velopes, newspaper  wrappers,  postal  cards 
and  receipts  from  box  rents,  amounted  in 
round  numbers  to  the  amount  of  $20,000. 
There  were  issued  5,976  domestic  money 
orders,  amounting  to  $41,095.19,  and  134 
international  money  orders,  amounting  to 
$3,092.40,  making  a total  of  6,110  orders, 
to  the  amount  of  $45,045.59.  3,280  orders 

were  paid,  to  the  amount  of  $30,019.59,  of 
which  number  18  orders,  amounting  to 
$599.48,  was  international  business.  There 
were  dispatched  1,775  special  delivery  let- 
ters and  parcels,  and  received  and  delivered 
1,483  specials.  Registered  mail  dispatched 
amounted  to  3,208  pieces  and  4,462  regis- 
ters were  received.  The  three  rural  carriers 
delivered  123,059  pieces  of  mail  matter,  and 
collected  20,653  pieces.  This  office  last  year 
received  and  delivered  about  2,500,000 
pieces  of  mail  and  dispatched  to  other  points 
2,000,000  pieces.  The  mailing  division  of 
this  office  has  the  excellent  record  of  only 
three  errors  per  month  charged  against 
them. 

Last  year  there  were  deposited  for 
mailing  in  this  office  over  nine  hundred 
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letters  with  no  stamps  affixed,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  letters  deficient  in 
address  or  without  any  address  at  all.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  these  letters  were  mailed 
by  business  men  or  firms,  and  were  returned 
for  correction ; the  others  were  sent  to  the 
dead  letter  office.  Last  year  there  were  sent 
to  the  dead  letter  office  from  this  office  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  unclaimed  advertised 
letters;  had  the  above  suggestion  been  com- 
plied with  all  those  letters  would  have  been 
returned  to  the  senders.  The  fact  that 
eighty-nine  thousand  special  request  en- 
velopes were  sold  at  this  office  last  year  is 
evidence  that  the  business  concerns  are 
adopting  this  suggestion. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

The  following  amounts  were  collected 
at  the  Middletown  office  as  tax  on  beer, 
cigars  and  tobacco,  and  special  tax,  for  the 
years  named : 

% Beer,  Ci*ara  Special 


and  Tobacco.  Tax. 

1887  $ 1,286,485.81 

1888  895,090.46 

1889  1,348,428.78 

1890  1,584,140.35  $1, 614.55 

1891  1,214,582.25  859.01 

1892  1,089,132.21  1,424.34 

1893  849,276.82  1,547.17 

1891  945,731.53  1,438.50 

1895  957,271.43  1,323.94 

1896  719,075.42  996.89 

1897  714,762.49  1,611.00 

1898  823,999.35  2,206.13 

1899  1,155,411.94  1,891.20 

1900  1,232,658.10  2,077.23 

1901  1,312,719.50  2,349.28 

1902  1,291,876.61  2,046.61 

1903  998.785.25  2,149.74 

1904  (July  to  September)  685,330.79  1,896.34 


Total  $19,104,768.09  $25,431.93 


These  large  figures  do  not  reveal  the 
immense  sums  paid  the  government  prior  to 


1887.  as  these  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
general  yearly  average  for  the  above  period 
is  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  These  figures  show  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  a deep  interest  in  Middle- 
town  and  that  this  wholesome  zest  in  her 
growth  does  not  decline  as  the  years  go  by, 
for  the  present  internal  revenue  receipts  keep 
nearly  up  to  the  maximum,  while  the  tax  is 
much  lower  than  formerly.  This  shows  that 
the  volume  of  the  tobacco  trade  has  steadily 
increased  every  year. 

I NDU  ST  RIAL  M IDDLETOW  N . 

Steven  Vail  came  to  Middletown  in  the 
year  1800.  He  was  a man  of  great  fore- 
sight and  enterprise,  which  was  backed  by 
the  highest  character  and  probity.  He  was 
a man  who  could  initiate  measures  and  exe- 
cute them  as  well.  Before  he  obtained  his 
patent  from  the  general  government  for  the 
lands  located  by  him  in  section  28,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  before 
he  platted  and  laid  off  the  original  town  site 
of  Middletown  in  1802,  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  industrial  Middletown,  by  the 
location  and  erection  of  a dam  across  the 
Miami  river  about  a mile  north  of  the  site 
of  Middletown.  The  brush  dam  here  and 
then  erected  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  him- 
self and  his  sons,  held  back  the  waters  for 
the  first  industries  of  Middletown.  This 
dam  was  so  built  and  while  in  use  was  so 
preserved  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  will  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  this  day.  From  this  dam  water  was 
led  by  artificial  raceways  down  the  river  on 
both  the  east  and  west  sides.  The  race  on 
the  east  side  was  brought  down  to  Steven 
Vail’s  flour  mill  and  saw  mills;  on  the  west 
the  waters  turned  the  wheels  of  Aaron 
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Vail’s  grist  mill,  later  known  as  Mumma’s 
mill.  Aaron  was  a son  of  Steven  Vail. 
Steven  Vail’s  mills  were  located  at  what  is 
now  the  west  end  of  Third  street,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  iron  bridge  across  Old  river. 
These  were  the  first  industries  of  this  now 
busy  city  of  Middletown;  they  were  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  operated  for  many 
years. 

But  we  have  another  wide-awake,  enter- 
prising man  to  reckon  with  in  the  industrial 
progress  of  this  part  of  the  Miami  country 
in  the  person  of  Abner  Enoch.  He  too  had 
great  powers  of  initiation  and  when  the 
ideal  was  projected  he  had  great  energy  in 
execution.  Indeed  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  pioneer  settlers  of  this 
vicinity.  Mr.  Enoch  secured  large  land 
holdings  from  the  general  government  very 
early  in  the  last  century;  a large  acreage 
was  entered  in  section  24,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Miami  and  about  two  and  a half  miles 
north  of  the  site  of  Middletown:  here  he 
too  erected  mills,  known  as  Enoch's  mills 
for  many  miles  around,  and  here  he  ground 
wheat,  sawed  lumber,  dressed  wool  and  dis- 
tilled whiskey.  Mr.  Enoch  built  his  own 
dam  across  the  river,  about  six  hundred  feet 
north  of  the  present  state  dam. 

In  1827,  after  the  state  had  built  its  first 
dam  for  the  operation  of  the  Miami  canal, 
he  secured  from  the  state  the  right  to  use 
the  water  remaining  after  the  canal  was  sup- 
plied with  all  it  required.  This  surplus 
water  he  led  away  by  races  to  the  point 
where  his  grist  mill  was  located.  Here  he 
laid ' out  a town,  for  manufactures,  and 
called  it  Manchester,  after  the  great  English 
city.  The  plat  of  this  to-be-manufacturing- 
center  is  found  in  book  N,  page  274,  deed 
records  of  Butler  county,  and  is  dated  April 


10,  1827.  There  are  ninety-one  lots,  front- 
ing on  streets,  fifty  feet  wide;  the  alleys  are 
sixteen  feet  wide  and  were  all  designed  to 
be  mill-races,  leading  from  the  main  race  to 
the  river;  over  these,  bridges  were  planned 
at  the  street  crossings. 

The  plat  is  very  unique  and  original,  but 
the  project  never  reached  the  full  fruition 
of  its  projector,  but  here  he  had  his  mills 
and  subsequently  added  a distillery ; the 
mills  are  gone.  Water  was  here  taken  out 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  for  Banker’s 
mill,  situated  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Banker, 
near  to  the  present  bridge  near  Posttown. 
The  Banker  dam  was  located  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  south  of  the  present  state  dam. 

Mr.  Enoch  erected  a number  of  {louses 
for  his  employes  at  Manchester,  which,  with 
his  mills,  offices  and  shops,  made  quite  a 
village.  He  lived  in  a large  frame  house 
farther  down  toward  Middletown.  This 
stood  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin Robison.  In  one  room  of  this  house  he 
kept  a general  store,  where  goods  were  sold 
to  his  employes  and  his  neighbors. 

The  settlement  at  Middletown,  as 
originated  by  Mr.  Vail,  grew  apace  and  at- 
tracted the  new  comers.  It  took  the  lead 
and  when  the  state  dam  was  builded  and  the 
canal  was  put  in  operation  other  men  began 
to  initiate  and  project  measures  for  the  in- 
dustrial advance  of  this  new  town.  These 
had  an  eye  for  the  commercial  side  of 
things ; these  were  men  of  brains  and 
powers  of  execution  as  well,  and  they  cast 
their  eyes  towards  the  neglected  site  of 
Mr.  Enoch’s  town  of  Manchester,  with  the 
important  water  concessions  and  power 
privileges  held  bv  Mr.  Enoch  in  his  grant 
from  the  state  of  Ohio,  whereby  he  secured 
the  right  to  use  all  surplus  water  not  needed 
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by  the  state  for  its  canal.  This  water  privi- 
lege was  coming  to  be  the  real  holding  of 
Mr.  Enoch  and  was  every  year  becoming 
more  important  and  more  necessary  for  the 
advance  of  the  Vail  settlement  at  Middle- 
town. 

Mr.  Enoch  had  not  lost  that  keen  insight 
which  led  him  to  grasp  this  privilege  at  first 
hands  from  the  state,  and  he  saw  what  was 
needed  as  well  as  any  man  in  this  locality, 
and  because  factories  did  not  flock  to  Man- 
chester was  no  reason,  as  he  saw  things,  for 
giving  up  the  water  grant. 

We  find  that  when  Mr.  Enoch  began  to 
sell  and  transfer  parcels  of  his  large  land 
holdings  north  of  Middletown,  that  he  made 
reservations  for  the  flowing  of  water  over 
them  for  hydraulic  purposes;  he  grasped 
the  importance  of  the  situation  firmly  and 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  the  coming 
race  for  this  water  privilege.  When  he 
sold  and  transferred  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  acres  to  F.  J.  Tytus  and  George  L. 
Wrenn,  by  deed  recorded  in  book  13,  page 
619,  it  is  recited  that  he  received  twenty 
thousand  dollars  therefor,  but  he  reserved 
“the  right  of  way  through  said  tract  of 
land  to  convey  all  his  power  from  his  pres- 
ent head  race  to  the  town  of  Middletown  for 
hydraulic  purposes,  and  the  right  to  con- 
struct through  the  same  the  necessary  races 
and  waterways.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Enoch’s 
reservation  was  general  and  he  did  not  con- 
fine this  valuable  reservation  to  any  particu- 
lar route  through  the  land. 

In  1848,  by  deed  of  general  warranty, 
found  in  book  15,  page  343,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  deed  records,  Abner  Enoch  sells  and 
transfers  to  William  Young,  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  twenty-six  and  sixty-seven 


one  hundredths  acres  in  section  24,  with  all 
the  mills,  distilleries,  houses  and  buildings 
thereon  and  the  machinery,  appurtenances 
and  fixtures  of  the  same  in  any  wise  per- 
taining, and  all  the  water  power  of  said 
Enoch  and  his  right  to  take  the  water  power 
from  the  state  dam  across  the  Miami  river, 
and  the  right  of  taking  the  same  from  the 
state  dam  to  the  tract  of  land  aforesaid,  and 
also  the  right  which  said  Enoch  reserved  in 
his  conveyance  to  Tytus  and  Wrenn,  to  con- 
vey water  through  said  lands  to  the  town 
of  Middletown  and  also  a tract  of  about  one- 
half  acre,  situated  on  the  Miami  canal  near 
the  bridge,  at  the  crossing  of  the  turnpike.” 

This  valuable  property,  so  conveyed  to 
William  Young,  was  by  him  conveyed,  by 
deed  recorded  in  book  21,  page  17,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  deed  records,  to  Joseph 
Cooper,  John  W.  Erwin  and  Richard  H. 
Henderson.  These  men  thereby  acquired 
the  twenty-six  and  sixtv-seven  hundredths 
acres,  with  all  the  rights  and  water  privi- 
leges of  Mr.  Enoch  at  the  dam  and  through 
the  Tytus  and  Wrem  tracts  of  five  hundred 
and  forty-two  acres. 

The  men  who  were  thus  acquiring  the 
title  to  this  valued  water  power  privilege 
were  giants  and  saw  the  great  commercial 
value  of  the  same.  By  deeds,  transfers 
and  conveyances  the  land  and  the  water 
privileges  were  acquired  in  the  following 
proportions  by  John  W.  Erwin,  14-4&’ 
Joseph  Cooper.  12-48;  Charles  Thomas, 
1 1-48 ; Thomas  Sherlock,  1 1-48.  These  men 
formed  a partnership  in  August,  1854? 
known  as  the  Middletown  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany, and  a committee  of  two  was  named 
at  a meeting  held  August  14,  1854,  to  pre- 
pare articles  of  association,  and  steps  were 
taken  at  this  meeting  to  secure  from  Tytus 
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and  Wren  other  lands  and  privileges  needed 
for  the  projected  hydraulic  race,  and  negoti- 
ations were  then  made  to  secure  lands  from 
Martin  Robison,  who  owned  lands  adjoin- 
ing the  north  corporation  line  of  Middle- 
town. 

At  a meeting  held  September  9,  1854. 
at  the  Waverly  House  in  Cincinnati,  articles 
of  association  were  adopted  and  John  W. 
Erwin  was  made 'the  general  agent  of  the 
company,  with  power  to  grant  leases,  make 
collections  and  represent  the  company. 

Mr.  Erwin’s  time  became  so  much  en- 
gaged that  on  January  23.  1855,  William 
B.  Oglesby  was  made  agent  of  the  company, 
who  maintained  this  relation  with  great 
ability  and  honor  until  his  death,  in  1885. 
at  which  time  he  held  a very  large  part  of 
the  stock  of  the  hydraulic  company.  In 
1857  this  partnership  was  merged  into  a 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

On  April  3,  1852,  the  hydraulic  com- 
pany, bv  Cooper,  Erwin  and  Hendrickson, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  village 
of  Middletown  touching  the  use  of  Water 
street  for  an  hydraulic  race,  and  on  April 
13,  1852.  this  was  legalized  and  confirmed 
by  an  ordinance  duly  and  legally  passed 
by  the  village  council. 

The  old  Vail  dam  and  the  water  privi- 
leges asserted  by  its  owners,  on  the  grounds 
of  priority  in  the  use  of  the  water  from  the 
river,  began  to  confront  the  hydraulic  com- 
pany very  early  in  these  negotiations.  It 
can  l>e  readily  seen  that  if  there  was  a sur- 
plus of  water  after  the  canal  was  supplied 
that  the  owners  of  the  Vail  dam  and  races 
had  a strong  claim  to  it  on  account  of  the 
early  construction  of  this  dam,  they  claim- 
ing that  the  state  could  only  use  by  reason 


of  its  sovereignty  what  it  needed  for  the 
canal  and  no  more,  and  that  the  residue  be- 
longed to  Vail  and  his  assigns.  Serious 
litigation  intervened,  but  finally  the  hy- 
draulic company  acquired  all  these  water 
privileges  and  the  whole  was  merged  into 
its  holdings. 

These  races,  the  hydraulic  and  the  power 
developed  at  the  several  locks  on  the 
canal,  furnished  the  needed  water  power  for 
Middletown  and  her  industrial  career  began 
in  earnest.  From  these  primitive  flour  mills 
and  saw  mills  of  the  first  years  of  the  last 
century,  the  industries  have  steadily  grown 
until  the  name  of  the  city  is  known  around 
the  world,  and  Middletown  is  made  famous 
by  her  paper,  tobacco,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, bicycles,  ordnance,  steel  sheets  and 
billets  and  other  valued  products. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

It  were  useless  to  plan  for  power  for 
industrial  development  and  agricultural 
advancement  without  means  to  transport  the 
products  so  produced,  and  bring  in  things 
needed  from  other  places. 

The  Miami  river  furnished  the  earliest, 
and  for  a time  the  only,  means  for  the  trans- 
fer of  heavy  masses  of  freight.  This  was 
managed  on  large  flat  boats,  poled,  paddled 
and  “cooned”  along  by  man  power.  On 
these  were  loaded,  at  Middletown,  cargoes 
of  flour,  pork,  corn  and  wheat;  these  were 
piloted  down  the  stream  at  great  risk  on 
account  of  shallow  water  and  storms  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  even  to  New  Orleans.  During 
these  earlier  days  the  “bell  team  wagons  ’ 
and  the  “prairie  schooners”  were  common 
means  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
produce.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat 
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were  so  brought  to  the  mills  at  Middletown, 
even  within  the  recollection  of  men  active 
in  the  city  today.  Scores  of  these  mammoth 
wagons,  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses,  were 
seen  trundling  along  the  road  to  Cincinnati 
and  returning  therefrom. 

And  for  passengers  the  energetic  men 
of  those  days  provided  relays  of  stage 
coaches  and  large  omnibuses,  which  were 
drawn  over  the  highways  on  schedule  time 
by  six  or  eight  horses.  These  horses  were 
changed  for  fresh  ones  every  few  miles,  so 
that  the  transit  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati, 
via  Middletown,  or  Germantown  and  Jack- 
sonboro,  was  made  with  great  rapidity  and 
dispatch.  These  wagons  and  stages  made 
necessary  new  and  improved  roadways  on 
the  great  routes  of  travel,  and  soon  the 
macadam  roads  were  built  on  the  main  lines 
of  travel  and  so  the  county  grew  and  waxed 
strong  and  wealthy. 

When  the  canal  reached  Middletown  in 
1827,  and  was  thronged  with  boats  for 
freight  and  fast  flying  packets,  propelled  by 
mule  power,  the  wagons  and  stages  grew 
fewer,  but  these  continued  until  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  came 
thundering  by  in  1852.  With  this  road,  now 
associated  with  the  great  Pere  Marquette 
system,  the  Big  Four  system,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania connections,  the  Erie  system,  the  Jack- 
son  & Mackinaw  road  and  the  great  Michi- 
gan Central  facilities  at  hand,  the  days  of 
the  bell  teams  are  forgotten,  and  the  once 
famous  canal  can  hardly  survive. 

These  great  facilities  for  travel  and 
freight  transportation  at  once  set  Middle- 
town  in  the  forefront  of  the  cities  of  the 
Miami  valley  and  the  central  West.  The 
chief  things  which  go  to  make  up  a prosper- 
ous town  are  here  to  be  found. 


THE  MIAMI  CANAL. 

In  these  days  of  steam  and  electric  rail- 
ways, automobiles  and  air-ships,  there  are 
but  few  in  this  city  who  realize  that  in  1825 
there  was  inaugurated  a system  of  transpor- 
tation which  was  of  greater  importance  to 
the  people  of  Ohio  than  would  be  the  instal- 
lation of  a line  of  air  ships  today.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury Middletown  was  a scattered,  straggling 
county  village.  There  were  few  roads  lead- 
ing to  this  village,  and  most  of  these  were 
unpassable  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  The  farming  com- 
munity and  the  villagers  were  poor  and  un- 
able to  build  roads  or  school  houses  by  tax- 
ation. The  people  were  very  solicitous 
about  better  transportation.  The  speakers 
and  the  press  throughout  Ohio  were  press- 
ing for  a canal  to  connect  the  great  lakes 
on  the  north  with  the  Ohio  river  on  the 
south.  The  name  of  Governor  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton was  on  everybody’s  tongue  and  his 
achievements  on  the  Erie  canal,  in  New  > 
York,  were  everywhere  lauded.  Legislation 
in  Ohio  along  these  lines  matured  slowly, 
but  it  finally  came  about  that  an  act  au- 
thorizing canals  was  passed,  and  in  1825 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  became  the  guest 
of  the  governor  of  the  Buckeye  state  and 
a trip  was  made  by  them  through  Ohio  to 
open  the  canal  routes  decided  upon.  After 
visiting  Dayton,  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton, 
he  came  to  Middletown,  with  a number  of 
great  and  prominent  men,  including  Gov- 
ernor Morrow,  arriving  here  on  July  21st. 
The  company  was  treated  to  a public  din- 
ner provided  by  Hon.  John  P.  Reynolds,  a 
prominent  and  enterprising  citizen  of  Mid- 
dletown. 
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On  that  clay,  and  soon  after  dinner,  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  lifted  the  first  spade  full  of 
earth  from  the  Miami  canal,  just  south  of 
the  village  and  close  to  lock  No.  11,  from 
which  the  large  paper  mill  of  the  Wardlow- 
Thomas  Paper  Company  now  gets  water 
for  its  turbine  wheel.  This  was  the  great- 
est day  Middletown  ever  saw — before  or 
since  that  day. 

Governor  Clinton  toured  the  state  and 
was  everywhere  hailed  as  “The  Father  of 
Internal  Improvements/’  “The  grave  and 
the  gay,  the  man  of  gray  hairs  and  the 
ruddy-faced  youth;  matrons  and  maidens 
and  even  lisping  infants  joined  to  tell  his 
worth  and  on  his  virtues  to  dwell ; to  hail  his 
approach  and  welcome  his  arrival.” 

Contracts  for  the  work  on  this  division 
of  the  canal  had  been  let  even  before  Gov- 
ernor Clinton’s  visit,  and  construction  was 
immediately  begun,  but  the  work  was  re- 
tarded by  trouble  with  the  laborers  over  de- 
preciated bank  notes.  The  determined  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  righted  things  and  the  work 
went  on  and  this  part  of  the  canal  was  com- 
pleted September  26,  1826. 

Thus  was  opened  to  trade  and  com- 
merce the  fertile  valley  of  the  Miami,  and 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers 
was  made  easy,  certain  and  very  rapid  for 
those  days.  The  boats,  their  crews  and 
equipments  were  a wonder  to  the  people. 
This  great  water-way  then  opened  up  at 
Middletown  soon  connected  the  Ohio  and 
the  lakes,  and  on  Sunday,  January  22,  1829, 
the  people  saw  the  swift  packets  “Governor 
Brown,”  the  “Forrer,”  “General  Marion” 
and  “General  Pike”  go  by.  By  1832  not 
less  than  one  thousand  people  per  week 
passed  through  this  city  on  the  canal.  These 
packets  were  the  Pullman  cars  of  those  days : 


they  were  the  “limited  special,”  the  “cannon 
ball  trains,”  the  “fast  flying  Virginians;” 
they  were  “diners,”  “sleepers,”  “parlor 
cars,”  “baggage  and  mail  coaches,”  and  “ob- 
servation cars,”  all  in  one. 

The  freight  boats  were  strong,  spacious 
and  were  promptly  on  time,  and  conveyed 
the  grain  and  pork  safely  to  trade  centers. 

The  Ohio  canals  were  more  efficiently 
financed,  managed  and  controlled  than 
those  of  any  state  other  than  New  York. 
The  canal  for  many  years  was  the  center 
of  everything  commercial  in  Middletown. 
Many  men  grew  rich  in  the  construction, 
management,  operation  and  in  the  handling 
of  the  passengers  and  freight. 

But  the  building  of  railroads  gradually 
superseded  the  uses  of  the  canal  and  its  use- 
fulness, like  that  of  the  stage  coach  and 
freight  wagons,  began  to  wane  in  the  ’six- 
ties and  ’seventies,  and  today  the  former 
great  internal  water-way  is  but  little  used. 
Much  talk  is  indulged  in  about  its  future, 
but  no  outlook  is  yet  certain.  The  people 
of  Ohio  are  determined  that  this  great 
broad  highway  from  the  north  to  the  south 
of  the  Buckeye  state  shall  not  be  lost  to  the 
state,  by  gift  or  theft. 

It  is  probable  that  steam  or  electric  rail- 
ways will  finally,  in  some  way,  get  the  use 
of  this  land ; for  be  it  known  that  all  the 
land  now  used  by  the  state  is  held  by  it  in 
and  by  a title  in  fee  simple  forever,  and  the 
state  can  sell  or  lease  it  as  the  general  as- 
sembly shall  determine.  The  law  under 
which  the  Miami  canal  was  constructed 
provided  for  the  payment  of  damages  to 
landowners  and  it  declares  that  “the  fee 
simple  title  to  the  premises  so  appropriated 
shall  be  vested  in  the  state.”  This  was  not 
the  case  in  the  Warren  county  canal. 
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THE  WARREN  COUNTY  CANAL 

was  constructed  under  a special  act  of  the 
legislature,  granting  a charter  to  the  War- 
ren County  Canal  Company,  a private  cor- 
poration, the  right  to  build  a canal.  This 
act  was  passed  February  22,  1830.  The 
canal  was  budded  as  a “feeder”  to  the 
Miami  canal,  and  was  thought  to  be  a good 
speculation,  because  it  connected  the  rich 
farming  districts  lying  between  Middletown 
and  Lebanon  with  the  great  Miami  canal 
system.  The  company  proceeded  slowly 
with  the  construction  of  this  short  canal  and 
were  disheartened  after  much  expense  had 
been  incurred.  In  February,  1836,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Ohio  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  this  public  work  from  the  com- 
pany, making  it  a part  of  the  Miami  system  ; 
under  this  act  the  canal  was  bought  by  the 
state  and  by  it  completed  by  means  of  race- 
ways from  the  state  dam  at  Middletown. 
The  life  and  usefulness  of  this  branch  was 
short,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  down  many 
years  ago.  The  right-of-way  in  the  city  is 
now  co\  ered  with  beautiful  homes  and  busi- 
ness houses.  The  locks  which  stood  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  new  village  of  Middle- 
town  were  a source  of  valuable  wFater 
power  and  here  the  Iglehart  Brothers  built 
a flour  mill  and  a saw  mill  in  the  ’thirties; 
but  these  too  are  all  gone,  as  is  the  Warren 
county  canal.  The  great  Miami  system  is 
now  but  a thin  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
A great  impetus  was  given  along  its  course 
for  many  years  by  its  construction  and  use. 

railroads. 

Very  few  people  in  this  city  realize  w-hat 
railroad  facilities  Middletown  has  and  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  the  various 


roads.  The  railroad  facilities  of  Middle- 
tcrwn  will  compare  .favorably  writh  any  city 
of  its  size  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  with  a 
large  number  of  the  larger  cities.  Let  us 
compare  it  with  a few  of  our  neighboring 
cities.  Hamilton  has  but  three  lines,  the 
Pennsylvania,  Erie  and  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton & Dayton.  Dayton  has  four  lines,  the 
Pennsylvania,  Erie,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
& Dayton  and  Big  Four.  Springfield  has 
four,  the  Pennsylvania.  Erie,  Detroit  South- 
ern and  Big  Four,  while  Middletown  has  five, 
the  Pennsylvania,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  Erie.  Cincinnati  Northern  and  Big 
Four.  Middletown  is  also  favored  with 
good  passenger  service  on  these  lines.  If 
these  roads  were  running  in  and  out  of  a 
union  depot  there  would  be  fifty-two  pas- 
senger trains  daily  enter  the  station. 

We  have  direct  trains  out  of  Middletowm 
to  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cleveland.  Buffalo.  New’ 
York.  Boston  and  other  large  cities  and  our 
people  can  take  cars  out  of  here  direct  to 
these  cities  without  any  change  of  cars, 
which  also  puts  us  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  cities.  By  having  such  good  passenger 
service,  also  helps  our  mail  service,  there 
being  mail  from  all  directions  at  all  hours 
of  the  day. 

Middletown  also  has  the  advantage  of 
four  express  companies  through  having 
good  railroad  facilities.  The  United  States 
Express  Company,  using  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton ; the  Adams  and  South- 
ern. using  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and 
the  American,  using  the  Big  Four  and  Cin- 
cinnati Northern.  Our  freight  service  is  as 
good  as  any  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  while 
this  statement  is  liable  to  cause  a dispute, 
anyone  disagreeing  with  this  statement 
should  make  inquiries  among  shippers  at 
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other  points,  after  which  he  would  prob- 
ably fall  in  line  with  this  opinion.  There  is 
much  kicking  against  the  railroads  here, 
but  that  is  the  case  everywhere,  for  it  seems 
to  be  a satisfaction  to  get  a chance  to  make 
a daily  kick  to  the  local  agent,  for,  as  has 
been  said,  “He  is  the  only  man  to  get  at.” 

The  railroads  employ  over  seventy-five 
men  here,  which  includes  yard  crews,  station 
men,  track  men  and  others.  The  Big  Four 
and  C.  L.  & N.  (or  Pennsylvania)  each  have 
a yard  engine,  which  does  all  switching  for 
these  roads. 

Our  industries  receive  better  service  than 
do  industries  in  larger  cities,  for  here  the 
competition  is  keen  and  each  fellow  is  after 
the  business,  and,  as  service  counts,  every 
effort  is  made  to  accommodate  the  people. 
In  larger  cities  there  are  more  people  to  look 
after  and  larger  yards  to  handle,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  give  shippers  the  at- 
tention that  is  given  our  people.  There  is 
a switching  agreement  between  the  various 
lines,  and  a car  coming  in  on  one  line  for 
an  industry  located  on  a competing  line, 
tracks  are  placed  at  the  plant  of  consignee 
without  any  cost  to  him,  the  same  rule  ap- 
plying on  out-going  business.  Bv  this  ar- 
rangement all  our  industries  are  practically 
located  on  all  lines  into  Middletown. 

The  year  1903  was  the  best  year  in  the 
history  of  Middletown  for  the  Big  Four 
road.  During  the  year  it  received  93,276 
tons  and  forwarded  41,680  tons,  making  a 
total  of  134,956  tons.  It  handled  on  an 
average  900  loaded  cars  per  month,  which 
includes  in  and  out-bound  business. 

Ticket  sales  for  1903  were  $30,092.69. 
against  $27,425.68  in  1902.  The  month  of 
August,  1903.  was  the  banner  passenger 
month  at  this  station,  the  sales  running  to 


$3,539.56.  The  gross  receipts  for  Middle- 
town  on  the  Big  Four,  for  1901.  were 
$198,648.40;  in  1902,  $232,977.44;  in  1903. 
$311,420.36.  The  best  month  for  the  Big 
Four  at  Midletown  was  June,  1903.  when 
the  gross  receipts  ran  to  $35,014.53. 

Middletown  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  city  of  its  size  on  the  Big  Four  sys- 
tem and  the  railroad  fraternity  in  general 
all  have  a warm  spot  for  Middletown. 

PORK  AND  GRAIN  TRADIC. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  canals 
Middletown  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  capitalists  interested  in  the  handling  of 
pork  and  grain.  No  city  on  the  continent 
in  those  days  handled  and  cured  so  many 
hogs  as  Cincinnati.  Middletown  being  in 
the  center  of  a rich  agricultural  territory 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  Queen  City  of 
the  West  by  canal,  soon  became  a real  center 
of  this  line  of  trade. 

Sumner  Hudson  and  Gardner  Phipps, 
of  Boston,  began  to  kill  and  cure  hogs  in 
Middletown  in  1835  and  ’36.  and  were  soon 
associated  with  F.  J.  Tytus,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Phipps  & Tytus. 

In  1837  Edward  Jones  came  to  Middle- 
town  from  a town  nearby  to  Boston,  a car- 
penter by  trade.  He  soon  found  work  with 
the  local  builders  in  the  summer  and  fall 
months : in  the  winter  months  he  entered 
the  employ  of  these  pork  packers,  and  soon 
had  charge  of  the  “pork  house  ’ and  was 
given  charge  of  the  workmen  by  the 
firm.  This  continued  until  1839  and  ’40, 
when  he  was  given  a fourth  interest  in  the 
pack  of  that  season.  The  year  was  an  un- 
fortunate one  and  he  with  the  house  lost 
money,  but  they  recouped  their  holdings 
next  vear.  Mr.  Jones  mastered  the  business. 
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and  made  money  for  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates He  became  allied  with  Mr.  Dupee,  Mr. 
Phipps,  Mr.  Tytus  and  later  with  Geo.  L 
Wren,  S.  A.  Wren,  W.  B.  Oglesby,  S.  V. 
Curtiss  and  others.  The  pork  handled  and 
hogs  slaughtered  in  Middletown  from  i»35 
to  1875  was  enormous,  and  increased  rap- 
idly until  the  time  of  the  war.  Thousands 
of  hogs  were  handled  every  year,  be- 
ing hauled  and  driven  to  the  village  m 
droves  made  up  often  of  a hundred  head 
owned  by  one  farmer  and  weighing  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  each. 
The  'town  was  simply  alive  with  hogs.  Mr. 
Jones  became  a most  skillful  packer,  and 
this  business  centered  about  him.  Jones 
hams”  were  found  in  every  home  and  m all 
the  hotels  of  the  land.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  paid  out  to  the  local 
farmers;  at  no  point  was  a larger  trade  done 
than  at  Middletown  and  during  these  years 
Middletown  was  famous  for  her  pork. 

This  demand  stimulated  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  hogs  by  the  farmer  and  in 
these  vears  originated  at  or  near  Middle- 
town,  in  the  Shaker  and  Harkrader  settle- 
ments, the  celebrated  breed  of  hogs  known 
the  world  over  as  the  Poland  China  hog. 
This  famous  breed  has  been  found  at  the 
front  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  all 
Western  states  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  largest  hogs  known  in  history 
were  bred  here  during  those  years.  Hogs 
of  this  stock  were  known  to  weigh,  when 
three  and  four  years  old,  seven  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  pounds;  one  enormous  ani- 
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lielow  by  steamers,  winding  up  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  big  hog  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bowman  at  ten  cents  for  each  spectator. 

Mr.  Bowman  is  now  living  in  Middletown, 
hale  and  hearty,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 
years,  and  is  the  oldest  man  living  in  the 

city  who  was  born  in  it. 

Mr.  Bowman  says  that  he  weighed  this 
hog  several  times  and  that  the  weight  here 
given  is  correct. 

This  wide  and  profitable  interest  in  hogs 
stimulated  the  farmers  not  only  along  this 
line,  but  brought  them  to  raise  more  corn, 
wheat,  barley  and  like  crops. 

The  grist  mill  builded  by  Sutphin  & Mar- 
tin at  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  Vail  mill 
and  later  on  owned  by  Joseph  Sutphin  e- 
came  the  center  of  an  enormous  trade  in 
wheat.  This  grain  was  brought  here  in 
great  wagons  drawn  by  six  and  eight  horses 
from  points  twenty  and  thirty  miles  away. 
Long  rows  of  wagons  waited  in  the  streets 
for  a chance  to  unload,  for  there  were  no 
elevators  then  as  now.  The  wagon  master 
often  slept  at  night  in  his  wagon,  and  ted 
the  horses  from  boxes  at  the  rear  o 
great  wagon,  unloading  the  next  dav. 

The  handling  of  corn  by  James  H.  Cun- 
ningham and  others  was  also  a larbe  u. 
ness  in  those  days.  These  were  great  days 
for  the  farmers  and  did  much  to  deveop 

this  county  and  town. 

Railroads,  elevators,  combinations  an 
centralization  have  taken  this  trade  to  tne 
great  cities  of  the  Northwest  to  t e 
mours,  the  Swifts  and  the  Pillsburys. 


mal  raised  by  Daniel  Leibec,  of  this  town, 
reached  the  enormous  weight  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  was  taken  on  a 
canal  boat  in  1844  by  David  Bowman,  with  a 
large  shipment  of  other  hogs,  from  Middle- 
town  to  Cincinnati,  and  to  other  river  points 


THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

Tobacco  has  been  called  the  poor  man  s 
nry  and  the  rich  man’s  solace.  e 
by  whom  tobacco  was  first  cultivated 
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ably  never  disclose.  Columbus  found  the 
natives  using  tobacco  when  he  discovered 
America.  When  Pizarro  overthrew  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  and  plundered  their  palaces, 
he  found  the  use  of  tobacco  to  be  prevalent 
among  those  fated  people.  The  mammoth 
mounds  that  have  been  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys,  all  yielded  many 
articles  that  bear  evidence  of  having  been 
used  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  some 
form.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these 
mute  mounds  were  not  the  work  of  Indians, 
but  of  a different  race  of  people,  upon  whose 
fate  the  seal  of  centuries  has  long  been  set, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  origin  of  the  use 
of  tobacco  is  locked  with  jealous  care  in  the 
silent  bosom  of  the  past.  Although  the  fact 
has  been  controverted,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  knowledge  of  tobacco  and  its  uses 
came  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  America, 
the  original  natives  of  both  North  and 
South  America  being  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  this  commodity,  which  was  des- 
tined, at  a later  date,  to  extend  its  sway, 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  over  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  Savages  have  made 
it  their  choicest  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
Barbarians  have  invested  it  with  sacred 
functions.  Sages  have  proclaimed  its  bene- 
factions. 

But  not  alone  in  the  realms  of  religion, 
diplomacy  and  philosophy  has  the  divine 
weed  received  grateful  recognition;  in  the 
arena  of  commerce  it  plays  its  most  impor- 
tant and  conspicuous  part,  and  it  is  in  this 
capacity  that  it  will  command  our  attention 
at  greater  length.  In  the  year  1615,  or. 
about  that  time,  the  colonists  were  encour- 
aged to  grow  tobacco  for  profit.  The 
colony  at  Jamestown  was  in  the  depths  of 


poverty  and  despair.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture a foreign  demand  for  tobacco  arose,  the 
supplying  of  which  gave  to  the  despairing 
colonists  new  hope  and  enabled  them  to  pro- 
cure in  exchange  for  it  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  market  places  and  even  the  streets 
of  Jamestown  were  planted  in  tobacco,  and 
it  became  the  currency  of  the  colony. 

The  tobacco  industry,  like  the  plant 
itself,  from  small  beginnings  has  developed 
into  proportions  of  vast  magnitude  and  has 
become  a source  of  wealth  unprecedented  in 
agricultural  history.  But  limitation  of  time 
forces  us  to  come  abruptly  to  a brief  con- 
sideration of  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
tobacco  industry  as  it  exists  in  Middletown. 

The  first  persons  to  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  in  Middletown  were  John 
G.  Clark  and  J.  B.  Cecil.  This  was  about 
the  year  1859.  Their  place  of  business  was 
located  on  West  Third  street,  between  the 
river  bridge  and  what  is  now  the  Palmer 
mill.  Their  venture  was  probably  not  a 
success,  as  it  was  abandoned  in  a few  years, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  conditions  preced- 
ing the  Civil  war  and  the  panic  among  all 
industries  and  manufacturing  concerns  of 
that  period. 

The  next  firm  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  in  this  city  consisted  of 
our  well-known  townsmen,  Capt.  Robert 
Wilson,  Hon.  P.  J.  Sorg,  deceased,  John 
Auer  and  James  H.  Jacoby,  these  gentle- 
men moving  their  factories  from  Cincinnati 
in  1869  and  occupied  the  three-story  brick 
building  located  on  the  comer  of  Canal  and 
Sixth  streets,  doing  business  under  the  name 
of  Wilson,  Sorg  & Company.  Mr.  Jacoby 
remained  in  the  firm  only  a short  time  after 
coming  to  Middletown.  The  remaining 
members  continued  the  business  until  1877, 
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when  Mr.  Wilson,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  and  Daniel  McCallay  bought  the  in- 
terests of  Messrs.  Sorg  and  Auer. 

The  retiring  members  formed  a new 
company,  built  a factor)'  on  East  Third 
street,  and  in  July,  1878,  began  business. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  factor)'  as  a 
general  competitor  in  the  tobacco  business 
called  forth  the  full  powers  of  our  home 
industries,  and  with  renewed  efforts  they 
forged  ahead,  making  large  increases  in  the 
output  of  their  product  from  year  to  year. 
The  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  “weed 
made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  their  factories 
and  increase  their  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing, which  they  continued  to  do  until  Mid- 
dletown was  rated  as  the  third  city  in  the 
United  States  in  the  output  of  plug  to- 
bacco, and  it  still  holds  this  record.  Some 
of  the  brands  made  by  these  firms  have  be- 
come commercial  household  words  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  T898  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, in  looking  for  available  factories, 
recognized  our  home  industries  as  among 
the  most  desirable  to  acquire.  Negotiations 
were  entered  into  which  resulted  in  their 
purchasing  the  P.  J.  Sorg  Company  s plant, 
and  three  years  later  in  acquiring  the  Wil- 
son & McCallay  factory.  During  the  same 
year.  1901.  the  business  of  the  Luhrman  & 
Wilbern  Tobacco  Company,  manufacturers 
of  the  “Polar  Bear”  brand,  was  moved  from 
Cincinnati  to  Middletown,  occupying  a part 
of  the  buildings  of  the  P.  J.  Sorg  branch. 
The  following  year,  1902,  the  Wilson  & 
McCallay  business  was  also  transferred  to 
the  Sorg  branch,  thus  centralizing  all  the 
plug  tobacco  interests  in  Middletown  in  one 
plant,  with  G.  H.  Shafor  as  resident  man- 
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ager  of  all  the  tobacco  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  Middletown. 

Besides  the  chewing  tobacco  interests 
in  our  city,  we  have  the  warehouse  and  re- 
handling establishment  of  Cullom  Bros., 
under  the  able  management  of  Col.  Isaac 
Hale,  pioneer  in  the  cigar  leaf  business  in 
Middletown.  From  a very  small  beginning 
in  1876.  this  firm  now  occupies  the  extensive 
plant  originally  built  by  the  American  Twine 
Company. 

Recognizing  the  central  location  of  our 
city  in  the  cigat  leaf  growing  district  o. 
the  Miami  valley,  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany  in  1900.  seeking  a suitable  place  to  lo- 
cate  a branch  leaf  house,  chose  Mi ddletowm 
They  erected  commodious  buildings,  wit 
all  the  latest  improvements  for  the  handling 
and  stemming  of  this  class  of  leaf,  and  at 
once  began  operations,  under  the  efficient 
management  of  H.  P.  Buell.  In  1903  this 
firm  leased  from  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  what  was  formerly  the  Wilson  & 
McCallay  factory,  with  their  three  large 
warehouses,  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
increasing  business. 

Having  given  a brief  history  of  the  t - 
bacco  interests  in  our  city,  we  pow  proceed 
to  give  a few  statistics  as  to  the  volume 
of  business  done  in  I9°3-  _ 

During  the  past  year  the  P.  J-  ^org 
branch,  Luhrman  & Wilbern  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  Sorg  leaf  department  employe 
weekly  one  thousand  hands,  paid  m wages 
$9,000  per  week,  and  shipped  during 
year  about  17,000,000  pounds  of  nia 
factured  tobacco.  We  have  every  assurance 
that  the  output  for  1904  was  greater  tian 

that  of  the  year  1903. 

Cullom  Bros,  and  the  American  Ug 
Company  bought  from  the  farmers  o 
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and  adjoining  counties  during  the  year  1903 
about  14,500.000  pounds  of  cigar  leaf  to- 
bacco, at  an  approximate  cost  of  $1,500,000. 
They  employed  550  persons  weekly,  and 
paid  in  wages  $3,500  per  week. 

To  summarize,  during  the  year  1903 
seventeen  million  pounds  of  manufactured 
tobacco  were  shipped  out  from  our  city; 
fourteen  and  a half  million  pounds  of  cigar 
leaf  bought  (at  a cost  of  $1,500,000)  ; 
$12,500  paid  out  weekly  for  wages,  of 
which  amount  a large  proportion  is  de- 
posited Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  of  each 
week  in  our  two  building  associations,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  finds  its 
way  into  the  channels  of  the  retail  trade 
of  our  city. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  few  facts  and 
figures  herein  given  that  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  of  the 
many  industries  for  which  Middletown  has 
achieved  a world-wide  reputation  as  a manu- 
facturing center,  and  that  the  prosperity  and 
substantial  growth  of  our  city  may  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  this  very  important  factor 
in  the  commerce  of  our  nation. 

THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

The  \V.  B.  Oglesby  Paper  Company’s 
mill  was  the  parent  plant  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  Middletown  and  was  originally 
built  by  the  Erwin  Bros,  in  1852,  as  indi- 
cated on  the  tablet  above  the  door  of  their 
present  office.  The  original  mill  was  or- 
ganized for  the  manufacturing  of  roofing 
and  wrapping  paper  under  the  superintend- 
ency of  A.  E.  Harding  and  was  located  in 
the  present  building  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  First  and  Water  streets.  About  1854  the 
concern  was  reorganized,  taking  in  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Oglesby,  George  C.  Bamitz,  F.  J. 


Tytus,  George  W.  Erwin.  William  Moore 
and  A.  E.  Harding,  which  constituted  the 
firm  of  Oglesby,  Barnitz,  Tytus,  Erwin  & 
Company.  They  soon  thereafter  proceeded 
to  enlarge  and  added  a mill  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  book,  blotting  and  news  print. 
The  concern  was  very  successful  and  con- 
tinued under  the  above  firm  name  until 
about  1865,  when  Messrs.  George  W.  Erwin 
and  A.  E.  Harding  sold  their  interests  and 
the  firm  became  known  as  Oglesby,  Moore 
& Company,  comprising  the  following 
named  members : W.  B.  Oglesby,  F. 

J.  Tytus,  George  C.  Barnitz  and  William 
Moore.  With  some  changes  among  the 
above  holders  the  firm  continued  under  the 
same  name  until  T887.  when  it  was  in- 
corporated and  changed  to  its  present  name, 
The  W.  B.  Oglesby  Paper  Company  is  now 
owned  and  successfully  operated  by  the 
United  States  Playing  Card  Company, 
which  company  has  recently  added  a large 
new  building  and  made  many  substantial 
improvements,  at  a large  outlay  of  money. 
The  company  makes  board  for  playing  cards 
exclusively. 

During  the  year  1855  Messrs.  Richard- 
son, Jacoby  & Company  built  what  was 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Globe  Mill, 
situated  on  the  river  bank  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets.  After  operating  it  a 
few  years  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  George 
C.  and  C.  S.  Bamitz,  who  operated  it  for 
many  years.  During  the  early  period  of 
the  Rebellion  they  made  great  quantities  of 
roofing  paper  and  sold  it  to  the  government, 
the  paper  being  transported  on  wagons  to 
Fort  Dennison,  located  on  the  Little  Miami 
river  near  Loveland.  Later  on,  the  property 
was  acquired  by  the  Tytus  Paper  Company 
and  was  operated  by  them  under  the  name 
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of  the  Gardner  Paper  Company  until  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1900.  At  that  time  Colin 
Gardner  purchased  the  mill  site  and  or- 
ganized what  is  known  now  as  the  Colin 
Gardner  Paper  Company,  and  immediately 
erected  an  up-to-date  box  board  mill,  operat- 
ing under  the  management  of  Colin  Gardner, 
George  Harvey  and  E.  T.  Gardner.  This 
mill  has  been  added  to  in  new  buildings  and 
machinery  until  it  is  now  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  mill  in  the  West  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  tag  or  box  board  papers. 

During  the  same  year,  1855,  the  third 
mill  was  built  by  J.  B.  Cecil,  J.  L.  Martin 
and  Joseph  Sutphen  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  news-print  and  continued 
under  the  above  firm’s  management  until 
1858,  when  Smith  Wrenn  became  a part- 
ner, Messrs.  Cecil  and  Martin  retiring  and 
the  firm’s  name  changed  to  Sutphen  & 
Wrenn,  who  operated  the  mill  for  many 
years.  Later  the  firm’s  name  was  changed 
to  the  Wrenn  Paper  Company  and  still  con- 
tinues operating  under  the  same  name.  This 
mill  manufactures  blotting  and  check  paper. 

Alex.  Hill,  Sr.,  and  sons,  Alex,  and 
James,  arrived  in  our  city  in  1854  and  im- 
mediately started  the  erection  of  a mill  at 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Water  streets  for 
the  manufacturing  of  jute  papers.  After 
many  years  of  prosperity  and  quite  a few 
changes  in  ownership  and  management  this 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  P.  J. 
Sorg,  who  enlarged  the  plant  and  thor- 
oughly overhauled  it  at  a great  expense  and 
organized  it  as  the  Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper 
Company  and  it  is  at  present  as  one  of  the 
Sorg  interests,  under  the  direction  of  Judge 
William  L.  Dechant,  managed  by  M T 
Hartley  and  T.  C.  Calvert.  The  output  of 
this  factory  is  rope  manilla  specialties  and 
waxed  papers. 


In  1872  George  W.  Irwin  & Company 
erected  a mill  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Water  streets  for  the  manufacture  of  jute 
papers  and  after  about  one  year  of  oper- 
ation sold  their  interests  to  the  Tytus  Paper 
Company.  From  1873  until  1893  d was 
successfully  operated  and  enlarged  under 
the  management  of  F.  J.  Tytus,  J.  B.  Tytus. 
C.  Gardner  and  John  Shartle,  Sr.  During 
that  period  it  was  enlarged  several  times 
over  its  original  capacity  and  at  one  time 
was  the  largest  mill  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
In  1893  the  Tytus  Paper  Company,  the 
Gardner  Paper  Company  and  the  Ohio  Bag 
Company  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
the  Tytus-Gardner  Paper  & Manufacturing 
Company  and  operated  successfully  under 
the  same  management  until  1900.  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  different  parties. 
This  mill  has  given  employment  to  a large 
force  of  men  and  was  a great  advantage  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  city. 

April  i,  1867,  the  firm  of  Bachlor 
Thomas  & Company,  composed  of  S.  H. 
Bachlor,  C.  H.  Wardlow  and  J.  K Thomas, 
purchased  from  Marmaduke  Dodsworth  a 
saw  mill,  flour  mill  and  water  power  on  the 
canal,  near  lock  No.  it.  where  their  present 
mill  is  now  located.  The  saw  mill  on  the 
south  side  of  the  head  race  was  immediately 
torn  down  and  a paper  mill  erected  and 
began  operations  during  June,  1868.  In 
September,  1872.  the  paper  mill,  flour  mill 
and  all  outbuildings  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  the  meantime  A.  C.  Thomas  purchased 
the  interest  of  S.  H.  Bachlor  and  the  firm’s 
name  was  changed  to  Wardlow.  Thomas  & 
Company.  A new  mill  was  immediately 
built  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed  and 
started  in  1873.  During  the  winter  of  1881 
and  spring  of  1882  the  mill  was  enlarged 
and  its  capacity  doubled.  The  plant  was 
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operated  under  the  same  firm  until  1885. 
when  the  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Wardlow-Thomas  Paper 
Company  and  has  been  practically  under  the 
same  management  since  then,  with  some 
few  changes  in  the  company’s  holdings. 

The  Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Company,  of 
which  Sabin  Robbins,  Sr.,  is  president,  was 
incorporated  in  1890  and  capitalized  at 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  In  1902  the 
capital  was  increased  to  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  sales  for  1900  of  one  and  a half 
million  pounds  of  paper  have  been  increased 
to  nine  million.  Their  warehouse  facilities 
are  being  continually  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate their  rapidly  increasing  business. 
The  company  expend  annually  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  wages  and  furnish  employment 
for  twenty-five  people. 

The  Advance  Bag  Company,  of  which 
M.  W.  Renick  is  president,  consumed  in 
T9°3  and  one-half  million  pounds  of 
paper  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  bags. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  1900. 
The  original  equipment  consisted  of  four 
bag-making  machines,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  twenty-one  machines.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  million  bags  were 
produced  in  1903.  The  company  last  year 
expended  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
wages  and  have  furnished  emplovment  for 
fifty  people.  Recently  the  capital  was  raised 
from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  view  of  building 
and  increasing  their  general  equipment. 
This  improvement  has  now  been  made,  at 
an  outlay  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  will 
give  the  company  a building  double  in  size 
and  equipped  with  forty  machines,  with  a 
capacity  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million  bags  a year. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  these 
several  mills  have  a yearly  output  in  round 
numbers  of  about  fifty  million  pounds  of 
paper.  They  use  about  eighty-five  million 
pounds  of  raw  material  and  consume  about 
sixty-five  thousand  tons  of  coal.  Besides 
this  they  distribute  to  their  employees  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  the 
most  of  which  finds  its  way  to  our' local 
merchants  who  indirectly  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  harvest. 

industrial  promotion. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  the  good  people  of 
Middletown  determined  that  they  would  ex- 
pend one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  invite, 
encourage  and  promote  new  industries,  and 
to  this  end  Capt.  Robert  Wilson,  E.  H.  Mc- 
Knight  and  Capt.  Jacob  Schaffer  were  made 
a commission  to  take  charge  of  this  fund 
and  secure  new  industries  for  the  city. 
These  commissioners  met  Octobers  20. 
1899,  and  organized  by  electing  Captain 
Wilson,  president.  W.  H.  Todhunter.  sec- 
retary. and  Henrv  Erb,  treasurer. 

In  January,  1900,  this  commission  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  with  the  Decatur 
Buggy  Company,  of  Greensburg,  Indiana, 
a property  was  secured  and  the  plant  in- 
stalled within  a few  days  thereafter.  It 
has  been  here  since  that  date,  and  is  now 
doing  a flourishing  trade. 

The  commission  determined  to  invite  an 
iron  worker  of  some  kind  to  consider  our 
city,  and  negotiations  began  between  the 
commission  and  Messrs.  Verity  & Taylor, 
of  Cincinnati.  This  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany, with  which  company  the  commission 
made  arrangements  whereby  a rolling  mill 
was  located  in  the  city,  on  a plat  of  ground 
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entered  bv  the  first  white  settler,  Daniel 
Doty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  corner  stone  of  this  new  plant  was  laid 
on  July  12,  1900,  on  which  day  the  people 
of  Middletown  were  in  holiday  attire.  1 e 
business  houses,  shops  and  mills  were  closed 
and  the  afternoon  of  that  day  was  given  to 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  this  new 
plant.'  It  was  a glorious  event ; the  opening 
of  a new  era  of  prosperity.  Out  of  it  the 
city  renewed  its  energies  and  emerged  from 
the  dark  clouds  that  had  hung  over  the  city 
from  the  panic  and  pressure  of  1893-5- 
The  buildings  were  pushed,  the  machinery 
secured  as  rapidlv  as  wise  counsels  and  ma- 
tured plans  would  allow.  The  business, 
once  set  going,  developed  speedily  and  suc- 
cessfully and  shortly  new  buildings  and  the 
enlargement  of  old  ones  was  demanded,  and 
they  came  in  due  course.  Today  the  mills 
are  double  the  beginnings,  and  are  in  con- 
stant operation,  employing  four  hundred  to 
five  hundred  people.  George  Verity  is  the 
president  and  R.  C.  Phillips  secretary.  At 
this  time  the  venture  of  promoting  indus- 
tries in  this  public  way  seems  to  be  a suc- 
cess. What  the  future  may  unfold  must  be 
but  a surmise. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

In  1882  the  Middletown  Electric  Light 
Company  came  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the 
village,  asking  a grant  to  erect  towers,  poles, 
stays,  and  to  suspend  wires  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  village  of  Middletown  with 
electricity.  This  was  a new  departure,  and 
if  it  came  it  meant  that  gas  would  have  an 
active  competitor  for  public  lighting.  Elec- 
tric lighting  was  in  its  infancy  and  the  tower 
system  was  thought  to  be  the  right  thing. 

The  request  of  the  company  was  granted 


on  May  26,  1882,  and  an  electric  plant  in- 
stalled.  An  iron  tower  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet  high  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Third 
street  and  the  canal  (this  tower  still  stands 
firm  and  strong).  A contract  was  made 
with  the  village  for  a term  and  the  great 
arc  lights — Brush  pattern — began  to  glow 
in  the  heavens.  The  people  were  delighted; 
the  great  lights  stood  as  a beacon,  to  be  seen 
far  out  in  the  county.  Since  the  installation 
of  this  light  gas  has  been  unused  for  street 
lighting. 

The  Brush  system  very  shortly  had  a 
stout  competitor  in  the  Edison  light,  which 
came  to  the  city  by  public  license  in  1883, 
and  for  a brief  term  lighted  the  streets. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Middletown  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company,  by  permission 
of  council,  installed  a plant  here  to  light  the 
city  by  arc  lights  suspended  over  the  streets, 
but  a short  distance  above  the  ground.  This 
was  a newer  method  than  the  tower  light- 
ing. In  April,  1894,  a contract  was  made 
with  the  city  for  a term  of  ten  years.  This 
company  has  just  made  a new  contract 
covering  a period  of  ten  years,  from  April. 
1905,  at  sixty  dollars  per  lamp  per  year. 
So  popular  was  the  old  tower  light  that  the 
new  contract  provides  for  a tower,  notwith- 
standing towers  have  been  taken  down  in 
most  cities. 

The  old  tower  is  now  owned  by  the  gas 
company. 

WATERWORKS. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  a 
public  nature  ever  taken  by  the  city  was  the 
vote  had  April  25,  1873,  on  the  matter  of 
the  establishment  of  a system  of  public  water 
works  by  the  then  village  of  Middletown. 
Much  opposition  was  manifested  and 
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a spirited  meeting  was  had  before  the  state 
legislature  and  at  the  election,  but  good 
sense  and  wisdom  prevailed  and  the  people 
registered  their  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  and  sanctioned  the  issue  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  installation  of  the  plant. 
William  B.  Oglesby,  Daniel  Bowman  and 
Aretas  Doty  were  made  the  first  trustees  to 
carry  out  this  splendid  idea.  The  water  sys- 
tem has  been  extended  and  enlarged  several 
times  since  and  steam  pumps  added  to  the 
original  power,  privileges  acquired  from  the 
Middletown  hydraulic.  The  city  now  has 
twenty-three  miles  of  water  pipes  and  mains, 
with  Holly  pumps  and  large  steam  pumps 
to  supplement  the  original  Holly  machines. 
This  season  a new  well  has  been  dug  near 
the  original  one,  whereby  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  water  is  secured  and  the  city  will  now 
have  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  water  for 
fire,  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
These  works  and  the  splendid  water  sup- 
ply are  the  pride  of  the  city.  This  excellent 
and  extended  system  is  the  property  of  the 
city  and  more  than  pays  its  own  way. 

GAS  SUPPLY. 

In  September,  1883,  the  city  authorities 
granted  the  Middletown  Gas  Company  the 
right  to  use  the  streets  and  alleys  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  gas  mains  and  introducing 
gas  for  public  and  domestic  use.  This  was 
a great  advance  and  when  the  works  were 
ready  and  the  lamps  were  lighted  it  was  an 
occasion  for  a great  public  jubilation.  The 
gas  facilities  have  grown  with  the  city  and 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  a corporation  that 
keeps  them  up-to-date  and  abreast  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  people,  meeting  every  require- 
ment. 

21 


STREET  RAILWAY. 

In  March,  1879,  the  council,  by  or- 
dinance, granted  the  Middletown  & Madi- 
son Street  Railway  Company  the  right  to 
operate  a street  car  system  along  Third 
street,  to  be  moved  by  horses.  This  was 
soon  put  in  operation  from  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  depot,  on  the 
west,  to  the  Big  Four  depot,  on  the  east, 
being  a line  of  about  one  and  a quarter  miles. 
This  was  a great  help  to  the  public  in  its 
day  and  cheapened  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  center  of  the  city 
to  the  railroads.  C.  F.  Gunckel  was  the 
leader  of  this  enterprise.  It  is  now  out  of 
date  and  an  electric  road,  as  a belt  line,  is 
desired.  The  people  await  the  incoming  of 
this  new  line  of  transportation. 

HOUSE  NUMBERING. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  steps  were  taken, 
and  ordinances  were  passed,  requiring  all 
houses  and  business  places  to  be  numbered. 
This  was  the  first  move  in  this  direction  and 
had  become  necessary  by  reason  of  the  in- 
crease in  population  and  the  coming  of  free 
delivery  of  mails  in  the  city.  The  sys- 
tem then  inaugurated  was,  a year  or  two 
ago,  superseded  by  the  “block  system,”  now 
so  generally  used,  and  is  more  satisfactory 
to  the  people. 

TELEPHONES. 

With  the  growth  of  the  city  came  the 
telephone.  On  March  13,  1885,  the  city  gov- 
ernment granted  to  C.  H.  Bendy  and  his 
assigns  a right  to  use  streets  and  alleys  to 
erect  a line  for  telephone  service.  Mr.  Bendy 
and  his  associates  soon  established  a small 
telephone  exchange  and  the  introduction 
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was  highlv  appreciated  and  well  patronized. 
Today ^ we  have  a Bell  telephone  systein. 
which  has  now  installed  and  in  use  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty  telephones.  The  New  Home 
Telephone  Company  is  now  seeking  a mi 
sion  to  the  city  and  will  doubtless  soon  be 
at  the  service  of  the  people.  This  will  con 
nect  the  city  and  country. 

banks  and  banking. 


It  were  useless— nay  impossible— to  pro- 
mote industries  and  better  means  of  trans- 
portation and  travel  without  the  facilities  of 
exchange. 

These  are  found  only  in  and  by  the  com- 
mercial advantage  of  banks  and  banking. 

No  community  can  advance  easily  and  se- 
curely without  banks  and  bankers. 

The  necessity  of  a bank  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Middletown  and  the  adjacent 
county  began  to  be  felt  at  a very'  early  day 
bv  those  who  sold  corn  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts and  who  often  made  banks  of  deposit 
of  the  millers  and  other  buyers  of  produce 
and  then  drew  their  money  as  needed  or  as 
was  convenient  to  the  miller.  T his  \\  as 
hazardous:  then,  too,  the  transfer  of  money, 
to  pay  for  goods  shipped  away  by  these  ear  y 
buyers,  was  slow,  hazardous  and  incon- 
venient. 

At  an  early  day,  William  B.  Oglesby 
and  George  C.  Barnitz  conducted  a general 
store  under  the  name  of  Oglesby  & Barnitz 
This  became  the  rendezvous  for  farmers  and 
tradesmen  for  many  miles  around.  These 
were  men  of  business  capacity  and  the  high- 
est integrity,  and  in  reaching  out  for  trade 
won  their  way  by  genial  manners  and  ac- 
commodating spirit.  The  character  of  these 
men  and  the  increased  custom  at  the  store 
invited  their  friends  and  customers  to  de- 


posit money  with  them;  this  grew  to  such  a 
place,  in  1847.  that  Oglesby  and  Barnitz  con 
eluded  to  open  a bank  of  deposit  and  ex-, 
change.  This  conclusion  was  carried  out 
that  year,  thereby  giving  to  the  business 
community  the  first  bank  in  this  vicinity 
This  new  addition  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  Middletown  occupied  the  corner 
room  of  the  quaint  old  two-story  building 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  Third  and  Mam 
streets,  a cut  of  which  is  herepresented. 
This  structure,  built  in  the  solid,  su 
tial  stvle  of  the  old-fashioned  brick  build- 
ings. was  typical  of  the  solidity  of  the  con- 
cern it  housed.  , 

The  business  grew,  and  it  was  continued 

as  a private  bank  until  the  summer  of  1889. 
when  it  was  reorganized,  and  incorporated 
under  the  corporate  name  of  The  g es 
& Barnitz  Company.  Bankers.  Up 
vear  1888  the  bank  continued  to  do  business 
in  the  old  room,  with  no  other  sign  or  a 
vertisement  lo  mark  the  place  than  the  s.g- 
nifi.ant  work  “Bank.-  In  that  y«r  the 
company  erected,  on  the  site  o t e o c 
a new  building  in  which  the  bank  is  house 
today.  On  this  bit  of  ground  the  same  & 
has  continued  to  do  business  since  Middle 
town  was  a small  village.  William MB 

Oglesby  continued  to  be  the  president  unUl 
his  death,  in  1885.  Our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  see  pictures  of  Mr.  C^,e”y  d 
Mr.  Barnitz,  who  have  been  so  c ose  y 
with  the  business  of  this  city  and  vKinhy. 

George  C.  Barnitz  continued  his _co 
nection  with  the  bank  until  his  death 
1894,  ^d  now  C.  B.  Oglesby,  son  of  W, 
liam  B.  Oglesby,  and  William  O.  ’ 

son  of  George  C.  Barnitz,  own  the  mtem  ^ 
of  their  respective  fathers,  an 
moves  along  as  before. 
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C.  B.  Oglesby  is  president,  W.  O.  Bamitz, 
vice-president  and  manager,  and  J.  W. 
Shafor  is  the  cashier,  which  position  he  has 
filled  with  great  credit  for  twenty  years  and 
Ed.  Sebald  is  the  bookkeeper  and  teller. 

This  old  institution  has  stood  through 
all  the  hard  times,  several  panics  and  busi- 
ness depressions  for  more  than  a half  cen- 
tury and  has  never  suspended  the  payment  t 
of  currency  over  its  counter  for  a single  day. 
The  founders  of  this  institution  were  men 
of  great  prominence  and  their  careers  were 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
city.  The  bank  does  a very  large  business 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

In  1858  or  1859  David  Wolverton  and 
John  Dickey,  two  wealthy  citizens,  formed 
a partnership  as  Dickey  & Wolverton  and 
their  association  became  known  as  the 
Dickey- Wolverton  Bank.  The  office  was  in 
the  second  story  of  a building  on  Third 
street,  owned  by  M.  B.  Hatch.  The  field  of 
operation  of  this  concern  was  that  of  broker- 
age, rather  than  that  of  regular  banking. 
L.  D.  Doty,  an  attorney,  was  the  cashier  and 
manager  of  this  institution. 

The  First  National  Bank  is  the  oldest 
national  bank  in  our  city,  and  the  second 
oldest  in  the  county.  It  was  chartered  in 
July,  1865,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  with  a capital  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  with  a list  of  stockholders 
made  up  of  the  best  and  most  successful  men 
in  this  vicinity. 

The  board  of  directors,  at  its  beginning, 
was  made  up  of  nine  members;  they  were 
Joseph  Sutphin,  F.  J.  Tytus,  Tobias  Lane, 
S.  V.  Curtis,  Joseph  C.  Williamson,  Wil- 
liam Davidson,  Christian  Holly,  John  R. 
Shafor  and  Theodore  Marston.  These  are 
all  dead  except  Mr.  Marston,  who  is  living 


in  this  city,  a respected  and  honored  citizen ; 
he  has  been  continuously  a stockholder  and 
director  since  July,  1865.  At  the  organiza- 
tion Joseph  Sutphin  was  made  president  and 
L.  D.  Doty  was  chosen  cashier ; when  he  as- 
sumed this  position  the  old  house  of  Dickey 
& Wolverton  closed  its  business.  The  fol- 
lowing named  persons  have  acted  as  presi- 
dent of  this  old  and  stable  banking  house: 
Joseph  Sutphin,  S.  V.  Curtis,  Daniel  Mc- 
Callay  and  Robert  Wilson ; L.  D.  Doty, 
Daniel  Helwig,  W.  M.  Marshall,  Simon 
Goldman,  J.  R.  Allen,  M.  W.  Rennick  and 
F.  A.  Jones  have  been  cashiers  during  the 
career  of  the  bank.  Capt.  Robert  Wilson  is 
now  president;  F.  A.  Jones,  cashier,  and 
C.  B.  Johnson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  This  excellent  corps  of  officers 
is  backed  by  a list  of  strong  men  as  stock- 
holders and  a paid-up  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  a surplus  fund  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  and  undivided  profits 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars:  the  assets  are 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  bank  was  rechartered  in  1885  with- 
out a word  of  criticism,  so  well  had  the 
bank  been  managed  during  the  twenty  years 
of  its  existence.  The  directors,  officers  and 
stockholders  are  all  wealthy  and  successful 
men  and  deserve  and  receive  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Its  clientage  is  large.  This 
bank  is  found  in  the  corner  room  of 
Leihee’s  block.  With  every  banking  fa- 
cility at  hand  for  the  easy,  pleasant  and  safe 
transaction  of  its  business,  the  bank  is  as 
solid  as  the  building  containing  its  offices, 
and  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

In  1868  and  ’69  Charles  F.  Gunckel,  F. 
P:  Loehr  and  J.  M.  Loehr  associated  them- 
selves together  as  a partnership,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Gunckel,  Loehr  & Company, 
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to  do  a general  brokerage  business.  This 
enterprise  was  successfully  continued  until 
1872,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Mer- 
chants’ National  Bank,  with  a directory  con- 
sisting of  C.  F.  Gunckel,  J.  M.  Loehr,  F.  P. 
Loehr,  L.  D.  Doty  and  James  M.  Johnston, 
with  a capital  stock  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
C.  F.  Gunckel  was  chosen  president,  and  F. 
P.  Loehr,  cashier.  The  bank  opened  for 
business  at  once  in  the  east  room  of  the 
building  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hilt,  on 
Third  street,  next  to  Centre  alley.  Here  it 
continued  to  do  business  until  a new  bank- 
ing house  was  erected  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Third  and  Main  streets.  This  is  a 
handsome  and  attractive  building,  three 
stories  high  and  built  of  Buena  Vista  sand- 
stone. The  ground  floor  was  originally 
divided  into  two  rooms,  the  bank  occupying 
the  corner  room,  but  the  business  of  the 
bank  so  developed  that  in  a short  while  the 
whole  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the 
bank.  C.  F.  Gunckel  was  continued  as  the 
president  of  the  bank  up  to  1891,  when  he 
sold  his  holdings  to  Paul  J.  Sorg.  who  was 
then  made  president,  honorably  and  ef- 
ficiently filling  the  position  until  his  death, 
in  May,  1902.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Sorg 
his  son,  Paul  A.,  was  chosen  president  and 
holds  that  position  at  this  time. 

The  following  persons  have  filled  the 
position  of  cashier:  F.  P.  Loehr,  J.  M. 
Loehr,  G.  F.  Stevens,  E.  YV.  Gunckel,  C.  D. 
Wrem,  J.  M.  Boyd  and  Charles  Neiderlan- 
der,  who  is  now  filling  this  responsible  posi- 
tion with  great  credit. 

Among  the  vice-presidents  have  been  T. 
C.  Simpson,  George  Phipps,  John  M.  Boyd, 
who  is  at  this  time  actively  engaged  in  the 
general  management  of  the  bank.  The  pres- 
ent directors  are:  Paul  A.  Sorg,  William  L. 


Dechant,  J.  C.  Holloway,  J.  F.  Gallaher  and 
J.  W.  Boyd.  The  bank  was  rechartered  by 
the  government  in  1892.  Its  present 
capital  is  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
with  a surplus  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  undivided  profits  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars;  its  assets  are  and  have 
been  for  some  years  about  one  million  dol- 
lars. This  is  the  largest  bank  in  the  city, 
and  its  banking  room  is  large  and  its  fixtures 
are  tasteful  and  modem.  Every  facility  is 
afforded  for  the  safe  and  quiet  conduct  of 
its  large  business.  Its  safes,  vaults  and  safety 
deposit  appliances  were  recently  put  in  at  a 
material  outlay,  and  are  the  finest  and  best 
in  the  county.  The  list  of  stockholders 
represents  a goodly  number  of  wealthy  peo- 
ple and  the  bank  stands  for  all  that  makes 
a bank  useful  and  helpful  to  a community 
and  enjoys  a large  and  profitable  business. 

The  Gunckel  Banking  Company  began 
to  do  business  as  general  bankers  in  1891-2, 
in  a room  in  the  Hyndman  block,  and  se- 
cured a favorable  line  of  deposits  and  com- 
mercial accounts,  but  its  career  was  short, 
as  in  T903  its  business  came  to  a close  and 
C.  F.  Gunckel  died  shortly  afterward. 

BIU I. DING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  the  growth  and  development  of  Mid- 
dletown the  building  associations  have  been 
very  important  factors.  The  money  loaned 
through  these  institutions  has  been  the 
medium  by  which  the  poor  men  and  the  men 
of  moderate  means  have  secured  homes.  It 
can  be  truthfully  said  that  in  but  few  towns, 
if  any,  do  so  many  people  own  their  own 
homes  as  in  this  city.  This  healthful  state 
of  affairs  is  due  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  building  associations.  The  first  building 
associations  incorporated  in  Middletown 
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were  The  Middletown  .Building  and  Sav- 
ings Association  and  The  Middletown 
Building  and  Savings  Institution.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  only  difference  in  the  name 
is  that  one  is  called  ‘‘Association”  and  the 
other  “Institution.”  This  led  often  to  con- 
fusion. The  application  for  a state  charter 
for  “The  Association”  is  dated  May  7.  1868. 
and  for  “The  Institution”  May  8,  1868.  The 
first  was  incorporated  May  9,  1868,  the  sec- 
ond May  26,  1868.  These  dates  are  almost 
together.  The  race  evidently  was  one  be- 
tween two  competing  bankers,  each  anxious 
to  be  the  depository  of  funds  to  be  accumu- 
lated by  these  new  institutions. 

The  incorporators  for  the  Middletown 
Building  and  Savings  Association  were 
Charles  A.  Bapst,  Jacob  Schaffer,  George 
Jacoby,  Nicholas  Graff,  Fred  Seibert  and 
William  Sebald.  This  was  always  known 
as  the  German  Association. 

The  incorporators  of  the  other  were  F. 
B.  Irwin.  J.  J.  Newman,  Charles  F. 
Gunckel,  Daniel  Helwig  and  William  S. 
Marshall.  These  associations  were  organ 
ized  very  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  build- 
ing association  law,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  in  the  state. 

They  enjoyed  very  successful  careers 
and  ran  out  in  the  regular  way  under  the 
true  building  association  system.  James  E. 
Campbell,  then  beginning  his  career  at  the 
bar,  was  the  attorney  for  both  societies. 

These  associations  were  succeeded  by 
the  Union  Loan  and  Building  Association, 
incorporated  May  6,  1875;  P.  P.  La  Tour- 
rette,  David  Newman.  James  H.  Jacoby. 
I-  N.  McFadden,  Jacob  Schaffer,  I. 
N.  boote.  Fredrick  Seibert,  Robert  Johnson 
and  W.  H.  Todhunter  were  its  first  board 
of  directors.  Its  authorized  capital  stock 


was  one  million  dollars,  divided  into  five 
hundred  shares  of  two  hundred  dollars  each. 
This  capital  stock  was,  on  July  1,  1882, 
increased  to  two  million  dollars.  This  asso- 
ciation did  a large  and  profitable  business, 
and  was  conducted  on  a plan  far  less  com- 
plex than  the  one  used  for  those  organized  in 
t868.  It  was  a great  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  city.  This  association  honorably 
closed  up  its  affairs  and  its  business  was  ab- 
sorbed by  The  Middletown  Building  and 
Deposit  Association,  incorporated  May  6, 
1886,  with  a capital  stock  of  three  million 
dollars,  divided  into  fifteen  thousand  shares 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each.  The  incorpora- 
tors were  Robert  E.  Johnson.  R.  Corson,  M. 
B.  Hatch.  S.  P.  Crane  and  John  Wolver- 
ton.  The  present  directors  are  James 
Lawrence,  William  Ling,  J.  C.  Holloway. 
Lvlburn  Palmer,  J.  C.  Russell,  I.  P.  Crane, 
William  Smith,  G.  A.  Wilmer,  with  Wil- 
liam Ling,  president,  G.  H.  Wilmer.  vice- 
president,  George  R.  Edson,  secretary.  Lvl- 
burn  Palmer,  treasurer  and  assistant  secre- 
tary. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  this  as- 
sociation shows  assets  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents, 
and  a reserve  fund  of  forty-one  thousand 
dollars,  with  two  thousand  twenty-eight 
shareholders,  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
borrowers  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
special  depositors,  making  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  as  the  total 
number  of  active  accounts  open  on  the  books 
of  the  association.  This  association  owns 
no  real  estate  and  has  no  foreclosure  suits 
on  hand  and  is  among  the  largest  in  the 
state. 

W.  H.  Todhunter  was  the  attorney  for 
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the  Union  Loan  and  Building  Association 
from  1875  until  1886,  when  it  wound  up  its 
honorable  career,  and  he  has  been  the  at- 
torney of  the  Deposit  Association  since  its 
organization,  in  1886. 

This  association  occupies  a choice  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  is  open  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  two  evenings;  has  its  own 
vault  and  other  equipments.  Its  depository 
is  the  Merchants’  National  Bank.  Its  last 
annual  dividend  was  six  per  cent,  and  it 
has  never  passed  a dividend  period  and  none 
have  been  below  six  per  cent. 

The  German  Building  and  Loan  Com- 
pany is  an  active  association  in  the  city,  in- 
corporated in  April,  1889;  capital  stock, 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
M.  B.  Hatch,  president;  Joseph  L.  Shaffor, 
secretary ; LeRoy  Kemp,  treasurer.  The  di- 
rectors are  M.  B.  Hatch,  Joseph  Shaffor, 
Joseph  Isamyer,  Robert  A.  Hensey,  Wil- 
liam Conklin,  F.  M.  Kemp  and  Edward  Se- 
bald;  Ben  Harwitz,  attorney. 

It  has  450  members  and  assets  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  propserous 
and  declares  dividends  of  five  per  cent,  to 
its  stockholders  and  has  been  a great  help 
in  the  city. 

THE  PRESS. 

The  newspapers  in  the  Western  country 
usually  come  early  in  the  history  of  a town, 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  no  newspaper  was 
published  in  Middletown  until  1839.  Tins 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sparse 
population  was  supplied  very  efficientlv 
from  Hamilton,  the  county  seat  of  Butler 
county,  where  newspapers  were  published 
at  an  early  day. 

It  may  be  stated  with  reliance  that  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  Middletown 


was  called  the  Middletown  Mail.  It  was 
owned  and  published  by  John  M.  Gallaher 
and  the  first  issue  was  dated  April  20,  1839. 
Mr.  Gallaher  had  previously  edited  the  Co- 
lumbus Journal  and  was  later  on  associated 
with  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  His  pioneer 
poems  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
his  writings  are  referred  to  in  W.  H.  Ven- 
able’s “Footprints  of  the  Ohio  Valley.” 

The  Mail  was  devoted  to  “general  intelli- 
gence, trade  improvements,  literature  and 
morals.”  It  was  “delivered  to  subscribers 
at  two  dollars  a year  in  advance.”  The  Mail 
was  neutral  in  politics.  The  editor  says  “The 
party  man  has  already  discovered  that  we 
have  assigned  him  no  space  nor  shall  we. 
Against  all  matters  of  a party  nature  the 
Mail  will  be  strictly  closed.  It  enters  not 
into  our  plans  to  cater  for  the  peculiar  taste 
of'  Democrat  or  Whig,  yet  political  tables 
and  authentic  returns  of  all  elections  will  be 
given.” 

When  General  Harrison  spoke  in  Mid- 
dletown, during  the  great  campaign  of  1840, 
Mr.  Gallaher  made  a very  complete  report 
of  the  meeting  and  the  speech.  This  was  a 
great  achievement  for  a newspaper  in  the 
then  small  hamlet  of  Middletown.  The 
meeting  was  immense  and  the  General’s 
great  voice  could  be  easily  and  distinctly 
heard  two  blocks  away. 

The  publication  of  the  Mail  was  not  long 
continued,  as  the  venture  was  not  largely 
profitable,  and  Mr.  Gallaher,  possessed  of 
real  newspaper  talent,  found  other  and  more 
profitable  fields  for  the  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers. 

Nothing  reliable  can  be  given  until  the 
spring  of  1851,  when  F.  J.  Oblinger,  now 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  established  The  Emblem, 
the  first  number  making  its  appearance 
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April  26,  1851,  and  was  continued  under 
his  management  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Oblinger  now  has  all  these  numbers  at  his 
home.  Rev.  J.  B.  Morton  and  David 
Heaton,  two  influential  citizens,  assisted  Mr. 
Oblinger  in  the  editorial  work  of  the  Em- 
blem. 

David  Heaton  subsequently  moved  to 
North  Carolina  and  was  elected  to  congress. 
Both  he  and  Rev.  Morton,  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  are  dead.  Mr. 
Oblinger  sold  the  Emblem  to  James  D.  Jack- 
son,  who  changed  the  name  to  the  Middle- 
town  Herald. 

Mr.  Oblinger  threw  all  his  energies  per- 
sonally and  by  means  of  the  Emblem  to  se- 
cure the  location  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
& Dayton  Railroad  in  the  town  of  Middle- 
town,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  road 
was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Miami 
about  a half  mile  west  of  the  city. 

No  trace  of  Mr.  Jackson  can  now  be 
found,  but  by  the  fortune  of  change  Rev.  M. 
Harlan,  a Methodist  minister,  became  the 
owner  of  a newspaper  in  Middletown  in 
T^55'^  an(l  called  it  the  Middletown  Engine. 
Mr.  Harlan  was  a talented  man  and  his  wife 
was  a gifted  woman  and  wrote  a very  at- 
tractive novel,  entitled  “Helen,  or  the 
Chained  Mother,”  which  bore  upon  the  slav- 
ery question,  then  becoming  the  burning  is- 
sue of  the  times. 

About  this  time,  or  perhaps  a few  years 
prior,  a magazine  was  published  in  Middle- 
town  known  as  the  Hesperides.  by  a man 
named  J.  J.  Pete,  but  its  life  was  very  short. 
The  mazes  settle  down  on  us  in  the  news- 
paper craft  for  a few  years,  and  we  again 
reach  certain  footing  in  1857,  when  we 
find  that  C.  H.  and  A.  C.  Brock  succeeded 
Mr.  Harlan  and  changed  the  name  of  the 


paper  to  The  Western  Journal  and  issued 
the  first  number  January  12,  1857.  The  edi- 
tors say  on  the  title  page,  “Independent  in 
tone  and  character;  devoted  to  literature, 
science,  agriculture,  general  and  local  news; 
open  to  all  parties.  Published  every  Thurs- 
day morning;  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Main 
street.”  C.  H.  and  A.  C.  Brock  were  broth- 
ers and  were  associated  together  in  news- 
paper work  for  a year  or  two,  and  in  1859 
or  i860  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed 
to  the  Middletown  Journal  and  Joseph  Brock 
took  the  place  of  A.  C.  Brock  and  the  paper 
continued  under  their  management  until 
1871.  when  it  was  sold  to  E.  T.  Harkrader. 
From  Harkrader  it  passed  in  quick  succes- 
sion to  several  owners,  and  in  1879  was 
bought  by  James  L.  Raymond,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  by  him,  in  1879,  was  leased  for  a 
term  to  W.  H.  Todhunter  and  W.  H. 
Tucker.  These  gentlemen  made  it  a Re- 
publican paper  in  politics;  during  its  his- 
tory it  had  occupied  neutral  position  in 
politics.  In  1880  the  paper  and  presses  were 
sold  to  the  American  Color  Printing  Com- 
pany, who  after  a few  years  transferred  its 
plant,  with  the  paper,  to  W.  H.  Todhunter 
& Company,  which  firm  controlled  the  prop- 
erty for  twelve  years,  and  in  1890  they  be- 
gan the  publication  of  the  Daily  Journal,  in 
addition  to  the  weekly  issue.  The  daily  was 
from  the  beginning  an  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party.  These  two 
journals  are  now  published  by  the  Journal 
Printing  Company,  and  are  regularly  issued 
from  the  company’s  plant  on  Canal  street, 
with  which  is  now  connected  a large  job 
office  for  general  printing  of  all  kinds.  W. 
M.  Sullivan  is  the  sole  owner. 

In  1857  Mr.  Charles  M.  Gould,  now  of 
Logan,  Ohio,  printed  a newspaper  in  Mid- 
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dletown  known  as  the  Butler  County  Demo- 
crat, which  lasted  but  one  year  and  was  de- 
voted largely  to  the  political  interests  of  C. 
L.  Vallandigham.  The  enterprise  was 
abandoned  and  the  equipment  sold  to  the 
type  foundry. 

In  1874  L.  F.  Bowman,  now  of  Cincin- 
nati, opened  a dry  goods  store  in  Middle- 
town,  known  everywhere  as  the  “cheap 
store.”  He  believed  in  advertising  and  the 
better  and  more  cheaply  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  thorough  advertisement  he  be- 
gan, in  1876,  the  publication  of  a small  paper 
called  The  Given  Away.  This  was  for  some- 
time issued  without  cost,  as  its  name  would 
indicate.  Soon,  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
low  postal  rates,  he  secured,  nominally  at 
least,  a small  subscription  price  and.  in  1878, 
changed  the  name  to  The  Middletown  Sig- 
nal and  a new  weekly  newspaper  was  born. 
In  1 880  Mr.  Bowman  sold  his  outfit  to 
Thomas  G.  Word,  who  enlarged  it  and 
published  it  up  to  1887.  when  it  passed  to 
Charles  E.  Bundy  and  others,  as  The  Signal 
Printing  Company.  In  1888  J.  O.  Baker 
secured  the  property  and  began  the  publi- 
cation of  The  Daily  Signal,  the  first  daily 
issued  in  Middletown.  These  papers  are 
now  the  property  of  The  Signal  Printing 
Company,  Charles  E.  Gaunter  manager.  Mr. 
Baker  having  sold  out  in  June,  1901.  C.  E. 
Gaunter  is  the  editor  and  manager,  with 
Janies  Landis  as  city  reporter  and  editor. 

The  enterprising  papers  have  a good 
foundation  and  bid  fair  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  years  and  work  out  profits  for  their 
owners  and  good  for  the  city,  unless  they 
are  crippled  in  their  sweep  by  the  new  paper 
soon  to  be  launched  by  the  Middletown 
Printing  and  News  Company. 


A few  sporadic  attempts  to  establish  a 
third  paper  in  the  city  have  been  made  since 
1882,  but  they  were  shortlived,  wanting  in 
force  and  character  and  were  so  shortened 
as  to  make  no  noticeable  impression. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  early  fathers  were  not  satisfied  with 
industrial  plantings,  the  employment  of  the 
people,  and  church  privileges,  but,  true  to 
the  principles  of  the  great  Ordinance  of 
1787.  they  began  to  cast  about  for  some  way 
to  educate  the  young  of  those  stirring  times. 
In  1803  a small  pay  school  was  opened  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Vail  mills,  situated 
at  the  west  end  of  Third  street  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  These  mills  were  the  center 
of  every  movement  of  these  early  times. 
This  school  was  conducted  by  a Mr.  Beers, 
who.  a little  later,  moved  to  Darke  county 
and  became  one  of  the  associate  judges  of 
the  county  court.  The  freshets  in  the  later 
months  of  1805  destroyed  some  parts  of  the 
mill  and  interrupted  this  pay-school. 

T11  t8o6  another  pay-school  was  opened 
in  a log  cabin  which  stood  on  what  was 
known  as  the  “Smoothing  Iron.”  a triangu- 
lar tract  at  the  junction  of  the  Yankee  road 
and  Main  street,  as  it  is  today.  This  tract 
is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  J.  K. 
Thomas.  Esq.  Here  Marsha  Wilson  taught 
in  t8o6:  Ephraim  Gray  occupied  the  same 
house  as  a teacher,  as  did  Joseph  Worth ; 
still  later  Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Piper  and  Mr. 
Perry  conducted  small  schools  in  a house 
located  on  the  south  side  of  Third  street, 
just  south  of  the  Vail  mills. 

Ephraim  Gray  built  the  brick  house  on 
Broadway  now  owned  bv  Mrs.  James 
Wicofp  and  there  conducted  a pay  school. 
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In  1815  the  first  house  used  solely  for 
school  purposes  was  built.  It  was  of  brick 
and  stood  on  the  east  end  of  lot  No.  11  on 
Vail’s  plat.  This  lot  was  dedicated  by 
Stephen  Vail  for  school  purposes  and  it  has 
been  so  used  since  its  dedication.  Lot  No. 
10,  just  north  of  it.  was  set  apart  by  Mr. 
Vail  for  a court  house  and  other  county 
buildings:  he  expected  that  Middletown 
would  become  a county  seat  when  this  ter- 
ritory was  separated  from  Hamilton  county, 
of  which  it  was  then  a part.  In  this  he  and 
his  children  were  disappointed,  as  the  county 
seat  was  located  at  Fort  Hamilton.  This 
school  house  was  twenty  by  thirty  feet  and 
one  story  high  and  when  built  had  a huge 


THE  1’IKST  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


fire-place  in  each  end  for  burning  wood.  In 
later  years  one  of  these  fire-places  was  re- 
moved and  the  door  was  taken  from  the 
side  to  the  back  end  of  the  house,  and  a 
big  stove  was  introduced.  In  this  house 
school  was  taught,  singing  schools  con- 
ducted. spelling  bees  enjoyed  and  religious 
services  held.  This  house  was  for  many 
years  called  “The  Old  Brick.”  The  first 
teacher  to  be  named  with  certainty,  who 
taught  in  the  “Old  Brick.”  was  Jeremiah 
Marston,  who  led  the  boys  and  girls  from 
1821  to  1824.  This  house  was  paid  for  in 
part  by  private  subscription,  with  some  aid 
from  taxes  paid  by  the  people. 

In  1827  things  educational  began  to 
move  along  a little  and  we  find  that  school 
district  No.  3 appears  on  the  county  records. 
This  district  included  Middletown  and  the 


adjacent  county.  During  some  of  the 
years  from  1815  to  1850  the  funds  raised 
by  taxation  were  insufficient  to  meet  all  the 
necessary  outlays  and  in  these  years  the 
schools  were  in  part  supported  by  tuition 
fees  contributed  by  the  patrons  of  the  school 
in  such  sums  as  they  could  afford,  or  their 
lil^eralitv  suggested. 

The  first  entirely  free  school  in  Middle- 
town  was  taught  bv  Joseph  Gailbreath  in 
1837.  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  very 
long  for  the  panic  of  that  year  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  speculations  engendered  by  the  “pet 
banks.”  as  they  were  called,  and  the 
financial  strains  of  subsequent  years,  cur- 
tailed the  public  revenues  so  that  the  schools 
were,  for  some  time,  part  free  and  part  pay. 

Before  1839  and  1840  the  younger  pu- 
pils were  taught  by  Joseph  Elliott  in  the 
one-story  brick  house,  situated  on  Third 
street  just  west  of  the  Oglesby  & Barnitz 
bank  and  known  as  “The  Juniata  Lon 
Store.”  built  by  William  Young  and  in 
which  he  kept  an  iron  store.  This  building 
stood  almost  as  it  then  was  until  the 
’eighties,  when  it  was  torn  away  for  new 
brick  business  structures.  In  this  house 
Miss  Josephine  Anderson  (later  Mrs. 
James  Mitchell)  and  Miss  May  Gibson 
taught  the  boys  and  girls.  These  classes 
were  subsequently  taught  in  the  “Barracks, 
a two-story  frame,  built  at  a very  early  day. 
and  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Odd 
Fellows  temple,  by  Mrs.  Mitchell.  Miss  Gib- 
son, Miss  Alice  Ketcham  (now  Mrs.  Lewis 
Lambright),  Miss  Virginia  Howland  and 
Miss  Susan  McOuity. 

The  teachers  in  the  “Old  Brick’  were 
having  their  troubles  with  the  “big  boys 
during  all  these  vears  and  the  men  with  the 
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‘‘birch”  were  James  Pennell,  James  C. 
Waldo,  Zachariah  Brown,  John  McClel- 
lan, William  S.  Young,  William  Bamaby, 
Isaac  Robison,  George  Goble  and  Josiah 


Middletown  Hast  School  Building. 


Bridge,  who  came  in  1848  and  remained 
for  four  years. 

Men  now  in  Middletown  and  who  were 
pupils  under  Mr.  Bridge,  speak  highly  of 
him  and  enjoy  telling  how  they  pestered 
him  with  tricks,  even  going  so  far  as  to  tear 
out  the  bricks  at  one  corner  of  the  “Old 
Brick”  so  as  to  gain  entrance  to  the  house 
for  mischievous  purposes.  These  ends 
were  often  rough,  meriting  and  receiving 
from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bridge  severe  punish- 
ment. The  readers  will  notice  such  an  open- 
ing, in  the  corner  of  the  house  shown  in  the 
picture  given  of  the  “Old  Brick”  and  it 
will  be  seen  too  that  the  door  is  in  the  rear 
of  the  house — an  odd  thing. 

The  “Old  Brick”  was  used  until  1854. 
when  it  was  torn  away  and  a substantial 
brick  building  of  four  spacious  rooms 
erected,  ample  for  all  the  needs  of  the  times 
in  which  it  was  builded.  This  was  a new 
era  in  the  school  days  of  Middletown. 

Middletown  in  the  later  ’fifties  was  sepa- 
rated from  district  No.  3 and  as  a village* 


school  becam^  known  as  a Union  school 
under  the  “Akron  law,”  as  it  was  then 
known.  The  first  board  under  this  regime 
consisted  of  \V.  B.  Oglesby,  S.  E.  Giflfen, 
Edward  Jones,  Joseph  Sutphin  and  W. 
M.  Marshall. 

About  1864  the  board  of  education  was 
compelled  to  rent  rooms  for  classes  in  Ger- 
man. colored  pupils  and  other  classes.  These 
colonies  so  quartered  were  not  easily  man- 
aged or  successfully  taught.  The  matter  of 
a new  and  larger  house  began  to  be  talked 
of  and  was  soon  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people.  T11  a year  or  two  the  legis- 
lature authorized  the  purchase  of  a new  site 
and  the  erection  of  a new  house,  provided 
the  people  approved  it  at  an  election.  Twice 
the  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars 
in  bonds  was  refused  by  the  electors,  who 
stoutly  proclaimed  that  the  sum  was  too 
great.  Finally,  the  authority  came  and  six 
acres  of  land  were  bought  fronting  on  Main, 
Yankee  road  and  Seventh  street,  from  the 
estate  of  Arthur  Lefferson.  and  a large 
three-story  brick  house,  of  twelve  large 


South  School  Building,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

rooms  and  an  assembly  room,  was  builded  in 
1871.  This  large  house  is  known  as  the 
South  building  and  here  were  accommo- 
dated all  the  pupils  of  the  town  for  a num- 
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ber  of  years,  the  four-room  brick  being  given 
up  to  clubs  and  the  colored  pupils,  who 
were  for  a time  taught  separately  from  the 
white  children;  but  in  1875  they  were  al- 
lowed to  take  their  places  in  the  regular 
graded  schools  with  the  white  pupils. 


Central  School  House,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Soon  the  four  rooms  of  the  building  of 
1854  were  filled  with  the  pupils  and  the  de- 
mand for  a new  house  came  and  the  board 
of  education  moved  forward  and  secured 
grounds,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  elec- 
tors. from  Gardner  Phipps  and  in  1885 
erected  a handsome  modern  brick  house  of 
eight  beautiful,  well  lighted,  efficiently 
equipped  rooms  known  as  the  Central  build- 
ing. To  this  splendid  building  have  been 
added  four  other  rooms  on  the  same  general 
plan,  thus  securing  a house  of  twelve  rooms. 

But  Middletown  grew,  and  then  came 
the  tearing  away  of  the  house  of  1853-4, 
the  purchase  of  additional  grounds  south  of 
lot  No.  11,  and  in  T892  a striking  brick 
house  of  eight  rooms,  with  the  most  mod- 
ern appliances,  was  furnished  and  made 
ready  for  the  young  folks  of  Middletown. 

This  was  not  enough,  and  a frame  of 
four  rooms  were  soon  supplied  in  the  Fourth 
ward,  known  as  the  East  building.  This 
served  for  a few  years,  when,  in  1904,  a 


splendid  brick  of  eight  rooms  took  its  place 
on  a beautiful  lot  on  Sherman  street.  This 
house  was  opened  and  dedicated  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  and  is  now  full  of  bright  boys 
and  girls  under  talented  teachers. 

, From  a school  enumeration  in  1843  °f 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  pupils  in  the 
district,  the  schools  have  come  to  have 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  pupils  of  school 
age.  and  from  a revenue  of  six  hundred 
dollars  in  1850,  the  schools  now  receive 
from  the  people  a revenue  of  forty-nine 
thousand  dollars  for  salaries  and  contingent 
expenses.  From  a teaching  corps  of  three  or 
four  teachers  in  1854,  the  schools  have  come 
to  be  conducted  by  a corps  of  forty-seven 
teachers  and  principals,  who  are  supervised 
and  encouraged  by  Superintendent  Arthur 
Powell.  The  daily  attendance  is  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  These  teachers  and  pupils  are 
splendidly  accommodated  in  four  beautiful 
and  well  equipped  houses,  excelled  by  few 
in  Ohio.  'File  contrast  between  the  ‘‘Old 


North  School  House.  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Brick,”  used  until  1853,  and  these  four 
houses  is  marked  indeed  and  emphasize  the 
evolution  of  things  educational. 

The  high  school  enrolls  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  pupils  this  year  who  are  taught  by 
six  efficient  teachers,  who  are  paid  from 
sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars 
per  month  for  their  services.  The  grade 
teachers  receive  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
dollars  per  month.  The  schools  provide 
training  in  music,  German,  ornamental  and 
industrial  drawing,  and  a good  commercial 
course  is  furnished.  The  sum  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  paid  out  each  year 
for  the  services  of  the  teachers  and  proper 
supervision.  This  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  past. 

THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

A history  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  Middletown  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  private  schools 
and  their  teachers.  This  feature  of  the  edu- 
cational work  was  a very  important  matter 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  public  schools  were  part  pay 
and  part  free. 

The  private  school  conducted  by  Prof. 
Nathaniel  Furman  was  the  most  important. 
He  came  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
citizens  in  1833  and  held  his  school  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Corson, 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Main 
streets.  Here  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife 
and  Miss  Lucretia  Williamson  (since  Mrs. 
Gard ) . 

Mr.  Furman  subsequently  moved  his 
school  to  the  two-story  frame  building  on 
lot  No.  78,  now  used  as  a hotel  and  known 
as  the  Trontvine  property;  here  he  taught 
the  youth  of  the  vicinity  and  many  from 
other  states.  Some  of  the  men  and  women 
taught  by  him  are  now  living  in  this  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators 


of  his  day.  He  was  a man  austere  in  his 
administration  and  sometimes  severe  in  his 
methods  and  punishments.  Boys  with  soiled 
hands,  when  so  found  in  school,  were  treated 
to  a cleaning  by  the  Professor,  who  used 
water  and  soap,  and  corn-cob  for  a scrub- 
brush  ; oftentimes  the  blood  came  with  the 
dirt,  but  the  lad  came  with  clean  hands 
thereafter.  Mr.  Furman  went  to  Hamilton 
in  1848.  The  boys  at  the  “Old  Brick”  and 
those  in  the  Furman  school  had  it  “nip  and 
tuck”  very  often,  and  tales  are  told  of  these 
“mix-ups”  that  are  rare  and  racy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pentzer  taught  a private 
school  in  the  “Old  Brick”  meeting  house  of 
the  Methodists,  on  Second  street,  in  1849; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Morton, 
who  moved  from  this  house  to  the  old  Pres- 
byterian church ; then  to  his  own  home  just 
across  the  street  from  this  church.  He  was 
a ripe  scholar,  and  much  in  love  with  his 
work  as  an  educator  and  a preacher ; his  in- 
fluence was  very  marked.  The  feeling  ex- 
isting between  the  boys  in  the  “Old  Brick 
and  those  in  Mr.  Morton  s school  is  clearU 
indicated  by  the  names  exchanged,  as  “Mor- 
ton’s cats”  and  “Bridge’s  rats.’ 

Absalom  Deuth,  Miss  Susan  McQuiltv, 
Mrs.  Blackleach  and  others  had  private 
schools  in  Middletown  prior  to  1855-  Since 
that  period  the  most  notable  private  schools 
were  the  Mercantile  School,  taught  by  Prof. 
S.  S.  Robinson  from  1865  to  1870,  and  the 
Middletown  Seminary,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Nason  from  1865  to  1870.  This  was 
a school  for  young  ladies  and  was  quite 
popular.  Since  1874,  when  Rev.  G.  E. 
Bercholtz  conducted  a (jerman  school,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  on  any 
private  classes. 
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Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  “Old  Brick” 
will  be  recalled.  Among  them  were  Josiah 
Bridge,  from  1848  to  1852;  then  came  C. 
R.  Galloway,  John  McClellan,  William 
Ballard  and  our  fellow  townsman,  N.  B. 
Cooley,  who  was  the  last  instructor  in  the 
“Old  Brick.”  Mr.  Cooley  is  still  living  here 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
Hie  teachers  who  led  the  educational 
forces  in  the  four-room  house  of  1853-4 
were  Thomas  Wallace,  L.  B.  Hatch,  Lyman 
J.  Fisher,  J.  B.  Finch  and  W.  H.  Wynn, 
N.  T.  Curran,  the  first  teacher  to  be  given 
supervision  and  known  as  the  superintend- 
ent, G.  C.  Woolard,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  D. 
W.  Hanna  and  William  Witkins. 

In  1872  the  schools  were  moved  to  the 
South  building  and  A.  G.  Wilson  was  the 
first  superintendent:  in  turn  came  A.  C. 
Tyler,  F.  T.  Barnard,  B.  B.  Harlan,  James 
L.  Orr,  J.  H.  Rowland,  J.  W.  Mackinnon, 
J.  E.  McKean,  C.  FI.  Minnich  and  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,  Arthur  Powell. 

THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Holy  1 rinitv  and  St.  John’s  Catholic 
churches  maintain  parochial  schools  that  are 
housed  in  large,  comfortable  brick  buildings. 

T hese  are  carefully  and  efficiently  supervised 
by  the  pastors  of  the  several  churches  and 
are  taught  by  the  wise  and  well-educated 
Sisters.  The  elementary  studies  are  care- 
fully regarded  by  these  schools  and  special 
instruction  is  given  in  music,  stenography 
and  drawing.  Some  four  hundred  boys  and 
girls  receive  splendid  instruction  in  these 
u ell-managed  schools.  These  are  a feature 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  city. 


The  men  who  planned  in  the  early  times 
at  Middletown  were  not  only  thoughtful  and 
active  along  industrial  lines,  hut  they  re- 
alized that  unless  the  morals  of  the  people 
were  guarded  and  the  religious  life  of  the 
settlers  promoted,  no  permanent  advance 
could  be  made,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  cabins 
were  up  they  sought  for  those  who  could 
preach  and  teach  the  people  in  moral  and  re- 
ligious things. 

It  is  said  that  Daniel  Doty  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  Rev.  Daniel  Clark,  a 
Baptist  preacher  of  the  “old  school,”  to  this 
part  of  the  Miami  country  as  early  as  179 1-2. 
From  this  early  visitation  doubtless  came 
little  groups  of  worshipers,  who  soon 
budded  small  brick  churches  at  Trenton, 
Posttown  and  at  “Little  Prairie,”  just  north 
of  Middletown,  where  a small  frame  house 
of  worship  was  budded  in  1808. 

The  voice  of  the  earnest  and  fiery  Metho- 
dist exhorter  was  heard  in  this  part  of  the 
valley  several  years  before  the  nineteenth 
century  opened  on  the  world.  At  a very 
early  day  Rev.  James  Grimes  and  others 
began  to  organize  “class-meetings,”  which 
were  always  the  first  pioneer  services  of  this 
aggressive  church.  Mr.  Grimes  was  soon 
followed  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  Arthur  Elliott 
and  others. 

The  Presbyterian  element  of  this  grow- 
ing community  began  to  make  its  influence 
felt  at  a date  but  little  later  than  did  the 
promoters  of  the  two  societies  just  named. 
This  body  of  workers  has  been  a very  po- 
tential moral  factor  in  this  part  of  the  Miami 
valley  since  1815.  These  three  communions 
were  first  on  the  ground  to  care  for  the 
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morals  and  promote  the  religious  life  of  the 
early  pioneer  people. 

The  Methodist  church  was  the  first  to 
pass  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  brick  era,  and 
the  first  to  enjoy  a stone  house  of  worship; 
then  came  the  Presbyterians  with  a hand- 
some stone  structure,  then  Holy  Trinity 
Catholic  church,  and  the  Baptists  will  soon 
move  to  an  elegant  stone  house.  To  these 
primitive  churches  have  been  added,  as  the 
years  have  moved  by,  the  German  Catholics, 
the  United  Presbyterians,  the  United  Breth- 
ren, the  Lutherans,  the  Evangelical  Presby- 
terians, the  Methodist  Protestants  and  two 
churches  for  the  colored  brethren.  With 
some  twelve  or  more  churches,  the  morals 
of  the  community  should  be  well  cared  for. 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  first  Methodist  society  in  this  com- 
munity held  its  sessions  and  class  meetings 
in  the  log  cabin  of  James  Grimes,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  home  on  a tract  of 
land,  school  section  16,  just  east  of  Middle- 
town  and  now  owned  by  Mrs.  L.  D.  Doty. 

Father  Grimes,  as  he  was  always  known, 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1760,  and  moved  to 
this  locality  in  1805.  He  came  here  bear- 
ing license  from  the  quarterly  conference  of 
his  home  church  as  a local  preacher,  and 
as  soon  as  his  home  was  budded  he  began  to 
assemble  the  people  of  the  settlement  to- 
gether for  class  meetings  and  preaching 
services.  In  those  pioneer  days  these  classes, 
as  assembled,  were  not  known  as  churches 
but  as  “Methodist  societies”  and  the  build- 
ings where  they  met  as  “meeting  houses.” 

Mr.  Grimes  was  possessed  of  a good 
education,  for  those  times,  and  had  a high 
and  just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
•education  and  Christian  teaching,  and  he 


began  at  once,  as  was  the  habit  of  the 
Methodist  local  preachers,  to  call  the  peo- 
ple to  worship  with  himself  and  wife  in  their 
log  cabin. 

He  was  a man  gifted  with  far  more  than 
ordinary  intellectual  powers,  rare  common 
sense,  and  executive  force;  these  were  all 
backed  by  great  firmness  and  courage,  all 
of  which  qualities  were  necessary  in  the  ex- 
periences of  pioneer  life.  He  was  a devout, 
earnest  Cliristian,  as  was  his  wife,  and, 
filled  with  a burning  desire  to  help  men  to 
a better  life,  began  both  to  teach  in  his  cabin 
as  early  as  1805  and  1806. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  of  medium  height,  ro- 
bust and  muscular,  and  a carpenter  by  trade 
he  erected  a number  of  substantial  build- 
ings in  this  neighborhood.  Mr.  Grimes  and 
other  Methodist  ministers  in  their  wide  and 
earnest  sweep  over  these  western  lands,  con- 
tinued to  hold  divine  services  in  his  cabin, 
in  those  of  the  neighbors,  and  in  the  little 
one-story  school  house  at  the  corner  of  Sec- 
ond and  Third  streets,  for  a number  of 
years.  In  1815  Mr.  Grimes  was  ordained 
and  licensed  as  a local  deacon  by  Bishop 
Asbury,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  the  session 
of  the  Ohio  conference  was  then  held.  The 
original  certificate,  signed  by  the  bishop,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Father  Grimes  and  other 
devout  preachers,  Mrs.  John  Sutphin, 
Joseph  Lummis,  John  Lummis,  George 
Grimes,  Benjamin  King,  Rebecca  Bridge, 
Sarah  Lummis,  Mary  Green,  Susan  Grimes, 
Mrs.  James  Heaton,  Sarah  Bowman,  J.  W. 
Leadman,  Vina  Pete,  Israel  and  J.  T.  Gib- 
son, James  Heath  and  Hugh  McTigert  be- 
came members  of  the  church  at  the  great 
religious  awakenings  that  took  place  under 
the  leadership  of  the  preachers  of  that  day. 
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In  1829  the  society  bought  a piece  of 
ground  on  Second  street,  being  a part  of 
lot  71,  in  this  city,  and  in  May  of  that  year 
a deed  was  made  by  John  Wiley  to  James 
Grimes,  Benjamin  King,  Eli  Green,  George 
Grimes  and  John  Lummis,  trustees,  in  con- 
sideration of  fifty  dollars ; hereon  the  society 
erected  a small  brick  meeting  house  of  which 
the  following  is  a correct  picture. 

This  was  the  first  brick  meeting  house  in 
Middletown,  and  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Soule,  while  Rev.  T.  A.  Morris,  afterward 


ley,  George  W.  Maley,  Alfred  Lorain, 
Charles  Swayne,  Samuel  Brown,  James  Mc- 
Dowell, Dr.  Latta,  George  Whitcome, 
Arthur  Eliott,  John  Collins,  Asa  B.  Stroud, 
John  Sale,  William  Herr,  Russell  Bigelow, 
Moses  Crume,  William  Raper,  Joseph  Hill, 
Thomas  Collett  and  other  fervent  ministers 
were  pastors  and  preachers  in  this  brick 
church. 

This  little  church  served  the  people  from 
1829  to  1849,  when  the  society  built  a new 
two-story  church  on  Broadway,  on  part  of 


James  (.runes'  I,oij  Cabin,  Middletown.  Ohio. 


a bishop,  was  a preacher  on  the  circuit,  then 
known  as  the  Franklin  circuit.  To  the  above 
names  of  the  log  cabin  era  we  add  those 
of  Samuel  McQuity,  Stephen  Vail  and  wife, 
Joseph  Barrett  and  Jonathan  Pettit,  who 
figured  with  those  of  earlier  days  in  this,  the 
Miram  Jewell,  Mary  Vail,  George  and 
Charles  Starr,  David  and  George  Pittman, 
Dr.  Waldo,  Nancy  Ketcham,  David  and 
George  Leebee,  John  Sutphin,  Mary  Dear- 
dorff,  Joseph  Barrett  and  Jonathan  Pettit, 
who  figured  with  those  of  early  days  in  this, 
the  brick  era  of  the  society. 

Revs.  Thomas  A.  Morris,  James  B.  Fin- 


lot  74,  which  building  is  still  standing,  as  is 
the  first  brick  church  on  Second  street.  This 
two-story  church  was  dedicated  by  Rev. 
George  W.  Walker,  a man  of  great  elo- 
quence and  power.  In  this  house  the  con- 
gregation grew  and  was  ministered  to  by 
Rev.  A.  Meharry,  J.  B.  Ellsworth,  M.  G. 
Baker,  M.  Dustin,  J.  W.  Weakly,  T.  S. 
Cowden,  W.  L.  Hypes,  D.  C.  Ridgeway, 
Michael  Kauffman,  F.  M.  Clemens,  D.  J. 
Starr,  George  H.  Dart,  W.  H.  Sutherland, 
J.  R.  Shannon,  D.  C.  Vance  and  other  good 
men. 

Here  the  work  grew,  the  congregation 
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and  Sunday  school  became  too  large  and 
plans  began  to  be  made  for  a new  house 
of  worship.  The  new  project  was  made  cer- 
tain by  a generous  proposal  from  C.  F. 


Broadway  M.  K.  Church,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Gunckel,  dated  in  May,  1889,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  would  add  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  the  new  church  funds,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
gregation raised  an  additional  ten  thousand 
dollars.  This,  under  the  lead  of  Pastor  D. 
C.  Vance,  was  made  good  in  ninety  days, 
and  a building  committee,  made  up  of 
Thomas  Collett,  C.  F.  Gunckel,  M.  B.  Hatch 
and  W.  H.  Todhunter,  was  named,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1889  Samuel  Hanneford  & Son, 
architects,  were  employed  and  on  March  1, 
1890,  ground  was  broken  on  lot  84  for  the 
new  stone  church.  On  May  31,  1890,  the 
corner-stone  was  laid,  and  May  3,  1891, 
the  church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  J.  W. 
Joyce.  This  was  a memorable  day;  some 
twelve  hundred  people  were  present.  The 
church  is  of  native  blue  limestone,  except  the 
fronts,  which  are  of  Berea  sandstone.  The 


enterprise  has  cost  the  society  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  which  has  all  been  paid.  The  con- 
gregation is  now  served  by  Rev.  W.  E. 
Hamnaker  as  pastor,  with  a membership  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  a Sunday 
school  of  four  hundred. 

FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

On  August  9,  1808,  the  Salem  Baptist 
church  was  organized  in  the  home  of  James 
Heaton  and  the  following  year  was  admitted 
to  the  Miami  association.  At  the  first  busi- 
ness meeting  James  DeWise  was  made  dea- 
con and  Nathaniel  Canfield  clerk.  For  three 
years  services  were  held  in  the  homes  of 
the  several  members. 

In  October,  1811,  a small  one-story 
frame  house  was  erected  on  an  acre  of 
ground  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Franklin  pike,  and  about  one  mile  north  of 
Middletown.  The  school  house  in  the 
Tytus  district  stands  near  the  spot  occupied 
by  this  humble  house  of  worship. 

This  frame  house  was  used  for  fifteen 
years  or  more,  when  the  congregation  be- 
began  to  hold  services  in  Middletown,  at  the 
homes  of  Thomas  Royal  and  others  and  in 
the  little  brick  school  house  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Second  streets,  where  it  held  its 
meetings  alternately  with  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians. 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  congrega- 
tion, held  August  9,  1828,  the  name  of  the 
society  was  changed  from  the  Salem  Bap- 
tist church  to  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Middletown,  Ohio.  In  the  winter  of  1828 
it  was  agreed  that  a new  brick  church  should 
be  built  and  the  act  of  incorporation  was 
secured  and  Jacob  Deerdorff,  Thomas  Royal 
and  David  Taylor  were  chosen  as  trustees. 
A lot  was  secured  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
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street,  just  north  of  Second  street,  in  1829, 
when  a house  of  worship  was  begun,  but 
was  not  finished  until  1832.  This  new 
structure  was  forty  by  eighty  feet.  The 
cost  was  three  thousand  dollars  and  the 
building  stood  until  1854,  when  it  was  taken 
down  and  a large  two-story  brick  church 
erected  on  the  old  site,  to  which  was  added 
some  additional  land  adjoining.  In  1867 
an  addition  twenty-five  by  sixty-four  feet 
was  added  to  the  east  end  of  the  two-story 
building,  at  a cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  society  erected  a substantial  brick  house 
for  the  pastor  on  a lot  north  of  the  church 
in  1862,  which  was  recently  sold  to  Dr. 
Linville.  This  church,  under  the  leadership 
of  Pastor  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  began  to  agi- 
tate the  construction  of  a new  church  edifice 
on  a new  site  near  to  the  commercial  and 
residential  center  of  the  city.  After  much 
discussion,  planning  and  thinking  this  was 
determined  upon,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  was  chosen  as  the  architect, 
and  C.  H.  Barkelew,  Frank  Jones,  J.  R. 
Allen  and  S.  W.  Margerum  were  made  a 
building  committee.  This  movement  was 
given  great  certainty  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
generous  subscription  of  Hon.  Paul  J.  Sorg, 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that  the 
congregation  secure  thirty  thousand  dollars 
additional.  By  the  persistent  effort  of  Dr. 
Weaver  this  was  secured  and  the  enterprise 
was  put  in  active  operation.  In  December, 
I9°3>  the  whole  of  lot  62,  one  hundred  by 
two  hundred  feet,  was  secured  at  a cost  of 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
in  March  of  that  year  the  new  edifice  was 
begun  and  is  now  under  roof  and  ready  for 
the  inside  work.  It  is  constructed  of  Bed- 
ford (Indiana)  stone,  laid  in  irregular 
ashler  masonry.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
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low  old  English  style.  The  Sunday  school 
room  is  builded  on  the  “Akron  plan”  and 
well  adapted  for  class  and  assembly  work. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  structure,  furnishings 
and  grounds,  will  be  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Sorg  will  furnish  the  glass  for 
the  windows  of  the  entire  building,  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Ada,  will  add  three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  new  organ,  which  in 
place  will  cost  some  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  old  church  and  site  will  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
edifice. 

This  church  has  been  active  in  the  work 
of  missions  in  Amanda,  Heno  and  parts 
of  Middletown.  Moved  by  the  energy,  tact 
and  liberality  of  L.  D.  Doty  and  John  R. 
Shaffor,  substantial  brick  houses  of  worship 
were  erected  at  Amanda  and  Heno  during 
recent  years. 

This  church  has  been  served  in  the  pas- 
torate by  Jacob  Mulford,  David  Bryant, 
William  Boynton,  John  Finlay,  J.  A.  Bul- 


lard, J.  G.  Brown,  Albert  Guy,  D.  S.  Wat- 
son, F.  L.  Chapell,  J.  W.  T.  Boothe,  Thomas 
Cull,  Edward  A.  Ince,  John  Blodgett,  Harry 
Crane,  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Weaver  and  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  E.  T.  Stevens. 
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In  and  of  the  membership  of  this  church 
have  been  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
potential  force  not  only  in  the  work  of  the 
society  but  in  the  advance  of  the  city.  We 
may  name  with  pleasure  F.  J.  Tytus,  John 
R.  Shaffor,  William  More,  Edward  Jones, 
Joseph  Shepherd.  A.  G.  Clendenin,  Jacob 
Vorhis,  Rev.  Lyman  J.  Fisher  and  others 
of  like  rank  and  place.  Many  mothers  in 
Zion  have  been  called  to  the  skies  from  this 
communion,  like  Mrs.  Mary  Wren,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Mitchell,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Tytus,  Mrs. 
Smith  Wren,  Mrs.  Edward  Jones,  Mrs. 
John  Hogland  and  others  whose  goodness 
and  Christian  faith  was  their  crown  and 
fullest  measure. 

T1IE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  dates  back  to  1819  for  its 
fixed  beginning.  On  April  6th  of  that  year 
a petition  was  presented  to  the  Miami  pres- 
bytery at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  for  the  right  to 
form  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Mid- 
dletown. The  presbytery  granted  the  re- 
quest, and  at  a preliminary  meeting  held 
April  1 6th  of  the  same  year  a collector  and 
clerk  were  chosen.  Rev.  Frances  Mon  fort 
was  appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  preach 
to  the  people  and  promote  the  organization 
of  the  new  society.  On  July  29.  1820,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  which  Rev.  Monfort 
and  brethren  from  the  New  Jersey  church 
were  present  and  a sessional  meeting  was 
constituted,  which  adjourned  to  meet 
August  6th  of  the  same  summer,  when 
twelve  members  were  received,  nine  by  cer- 
tificate and  three  by  profession  of  faith. 

In  June,  1821,  fifteen  more  persons 
joined  the  society  and  three  elders  were 
elected,  William  McClain,  Nathaniel  Pep- 
pard  and  Moses  Karr;  in  August,  1828, 


Archibald  Campbell  and  Ephraim  Gray  were 
made  elders. 

In  this  year  the  necessity  for  a church 
home  began  to  press  itself  on  the  minds  of 
the  brethren,  for  the  society  had  been  or- 
ganized and  services  held  in  the  little  school 
house  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Main  streets,  and  which  was  occupied 
alternately  by  this  church,  the  Baptists  and 
the  Methodists. 

In  1832  a site  for  a new  church  was  se- 
cured from  Daniel  Doty,  on  what  is  now 
lower  Broadway  and  which  site  the  German 
Lutheran  own  at  this  time.  Here  the  church 
began  the  erection  of  a commodious  build- 
ing, forty-five  by  thirty  feet.  During  this 
period  Rev.  John  Hudson  was  the  pulpit 
supply.  It  is  said  that  this  new  house  cost 
about  one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars,  be- 


First  Presbyterian  Church,  Middletown.  Ohio. 

side  the  labor,  donated  by  those  interested. 
Rev.  Alex.  Gray,  J.  S.  Bellville  and  J.  B. 
Morton  served  the  congregation  as  supplies. 
The  latter  was  elected  pastor  in  March, 
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1843,  and  continued  in  that  relation  until 
1847;  during  this  pastoral  term  this  minister 
also  served  some  other  churches  adjacent 
to  Middletown,  for  the  church  here  was  not 
yet  self-sustaining.  Rev.  S.  W.  Tempelton 
and  J.  B.  Morton,  who  had  removed  to  a 
point  nearby,  served  the  church  as  pulpit 
supplies,  and  in  1853  the  church  found  it 
was  able  to  sustain  itself  without  aid  from 
the  boards  of  the  general  society. 

In  1854  it  secured  a site  for  a new  and 
larger  house  for  church  services,  the  same 
being  lot  20,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Main  streets.  On  this  property 
was  speedily  erected  a large  two-story 
brick  church,  costing  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  building  committee 
was  made  up  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Wampler,  Thomas 
Wilson,  John  L.  Martin  and  William  S. 
Young.  This  new  house  was  dedicated  in 
1856  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Morton  was  again 
called  as  pastor  and  continued  in  this 
relation  for  nine  years.  Mr.  Morton  was 
a devoted  man,  given  seriously  to  the  work 
of  the  church  and  the  education  of  the 
young;  for  he  taught  school  in  Middletown 
as  well  as  preached  the  Word.  This  good 
man  did  much  to  shape  things  in  Middle- 
town,  and  to  firmly  and  wisely  establish  the 
First  church.  He  was  a very  useful  man  in 
both  town  and  county,  and  the  impress  of 
his  thought  and  methods  is  still  realized. 
He  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
From  1865,  "’hen  Mr.  Morton  resigned  his 
pastorate,  to  1867  Rev.  G.  J.  Taylor  filled 
the  pulpit  as  a supply. 

In  1867  this  house  was  remodeled, 
decorated  and  a pipe  organ  added  to  its 
equipment,  and  in  June  of  that  year  Rev. 
Joshua  Russell  was  called  as  pastor,  he  serv- 
ing the  church  until  September,  1872. 


The  pastorate  of  this  vigorous  church 
has  been  filled  since  that  date  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Cloakey,  Thomas  Hench,  H.  B.  El- 
liott (supply),  S.  F.  Hershey  (supply),  Rev. 
J.  W.  Simonton,  G.  W.  McCampbell,  Dr. 
Scott  and  William  H.  Shields,  the  present 
pastor,  who  has  been  with  the  church  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  is  meeting  with 
splendid  and  gratifying  success. 

In  1892  the  two-story  brick  church  was 
taken  down  and  the  material  used  to  erect 
a church,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
known  as  the  Oakland  church,  which  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  First  church,  the  Board 
of  Missions  and  the  help  given  by  the  con- 
gregation. Services  were  first  held  in  the 
Oakland  church  in  January,  1893.  Pastors 
H.  E.  Neff,  James  Hutchinson  and  J.  M. 
Bolton  have  served  this  Oakland  church. 

In  1892  the  First  church  began  the  erec- 
tion, on  lot  20,  of  a new  stone  church  and 
in  a short  while  it  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  at  a cost,  with 
all  of  its  appointments,  of  some  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  entire  cost  has  been  met 
and  a congregation  of  fervent  men  and 
women  attend  every  week  upon  the  services 
as  led  by  Pastor  Shields.  This  church  is 
wealthy  and  conservative,  yet  a devoted 
body  of  Christian  people  and  much  good  is 
being  done  by  it  in  and  for  the  city. 

HOLY  TRINITY  CIIURCH. 

As  earlv  as  1850  priests  from  Hamilton 
visited  Middletown  and  held  services  as 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  mass  was  said  at 
the  homes  of  the  little  band  that  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  coming  congregations. 

In  April,  1853,  the  comer  stone  of  the 
first  church  was  laid  under  the  pastorate  of 
Father  O'Connor,  by  Archbishop  Purcell. 
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The  church  then  constructed  was  of  brick  made  lasting  and  material  progress,  and  to 
and  of  strong  and  substantial  build.  It  has  his  untiring  efforts  is  due  the  fine  school 
been  served  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Smith,  Rev.  house,  the  home  for  the  Sisters  and  the  new 
Thomas  J.  Boulger,  Rev.  John  Bowe,  Rev.  and  handsome  stone  church. 

F.  C.  Mallen,  Rev.  W.  F.  O’Rourke,  Rev.  The  whole  parish  is  out  of  debt  and  the 

church  is  fitted  with  a new  pipe  organ  of 
the  most  modern  build.  The  congregation 
is  a very  large  one  and  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing under  the  quiet  care  of  Father  Hickey. 

The  New  Holy  Trinity  church  was 
dedicated  September  3,  1899,  with  very  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  and  is  an  edifice  of 
which  every  citizen  is  proud. 

THE  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH. 

The  United  Brethren  church  has  existed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown  for  over  fifty 
years,  but  no  society  was  organized  in  the 
city  until  1890.  At  the  annual  conference 
held  in  Miamisburg,  in  August,  1889,  it  was 
decided  to  open  a mission  at  Middletown. 
This  action  was  due  largely  to  the  influence 
of  George  Yost,  who  was  a lay  delegate  to 

Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church.  Middletown.  Ohio,  this  conference. 

Michael  Hayes,  Rev.  D.  A.  Buckley  and  Rev.  B.  A.  Sutton  was  named  pastor  and 
now  Father  Hickey  cares  for  the  large  con-  began  his  labors  in  the  new  field,  but 
gregation  and  looks  wisely  after  the  affairs  signed  before  the  close  of  the  con  erence 
of  the  parish.  year.  Rev.  D.  K.  Flickinger  served  the  so- 

During  the  pastorate  of  these  different  ciety  until  the  fall  of  1890,  when  the  con 
priests  the  congregation  has  steadily  grown  ference  of  that  year  sent  Rev.  W.  L.  yers 
in  numbers  and  strength.  In  1866  a as  pastor,  who  proceeded  to  secure  un 

parochial  school  was  established  and  the  for  a lot  on  Young  street,  and  for  the  ^ec 

following  year  the  Sisters  assumed  charge  tion  of  a frame  chapel  on  the  east  en  o 
of  it.  During  the  pastorate  of  Father  the  same.  During  his  pastorate  the  young 
Hayes  a handsome  parochial  residence  was  congregation  grew  in  numbers  and  was 
erected.  In  1891  a large  two-story  school  comfortably  accommodated  in  the  new 
house  was  builded  and  equipped  and  in  1898  * frame  house. 

a splendid  home  for  the  Sisters  was  built  In  1892  came  Rev.  S.  M.  Hippar  an 

and  furnished.  in  1894  Rev.  S.  B.  Erwin,  who  was  pastor 

Father  Buckley’s  pastorate  lasted  eleven  for  one  year,  then  followed  in  I9°3  ' 

years,  and  during  this  period  the  society  E.  W.  Bowers,  who  served  the  church  or 
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four  years.  Under  this  pastorate  the  neces- 
sity of  a new  and  larger  house  was  felt,  and 
under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Saul,  in 
1899,  funds  were  at  hand  and  a building 
committee  was  named  consisting  of  C.  C. 
Fouts,  D.  D.  Monger  and  George  L.  Yost. 
W.  H.  Davis  made  plans  for  a new  brick 
house  of  worship. 

In  February,  1900,  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  Caldwell  & Isaminger,  the  cost 
of  which  was  some  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  church  is  a neat  one-story  pressed  brick 
house,  tastefully  finished  and  furnished. 
The  society  is  growing  in  strength  and  ef- 
ficiency all  the  time  and  Rev.  Saul  is  still 
successful  in  the  pastorate  and  under  his 
lead  the  church  is  doing  much  good. 

The  dedicatory  services  for  the  new 
brick  house  took  place  on  a Sunday  in  Feb- 
ruary,''1901,  and  was  a day  long  to  be  re- 
membered. Rev.  W.  R.  Funk,  of  Dayton, 
preached  a wonderful  sermon  at  10:30  A. 
M.  of  that  day.  The  society  is  now  out  of 
debt  and  will  soon  have  a comfortable  par- 
sonage. 

T11E  PROTESTANT  METHODIST  CIIURCH. 

This  association  of  good  folks  appeared 
in  our  city  in  1854  and  its  early  sessions 
were  held  in  old  Washington  hall,  in  Jacob 
Leibee’s  Third  street  block.  The  church  was 
formally  organized  March  11,  1855,  with 
thirty-six  members.  Rev.  W.  B.  Warring- 
ton served  as  its  first  pastor,  and  during  his 
stay  some  two  hundred  were  added  to  the 
fold.  The  present  substantial  two-story 
brick  was  dedicated  in  1856,  and  it  serves 
very  well  the  needs  of  the  society  today. 

The  church  has  now  two  hundred  and 
sixty  members  and  a Sunday  school  of  two 
hundred.  The  brick  parsonage  adjoins  the 


church  on  Broadway,  just  south  of  Third 
street,  in  which  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Lane,  and  family  are  living,  he  being  the 
twenty-first  pastor  who  has  served  this  so- 
ciety. The  church  property  was  recently  re- 
furnished and  frescoed  and  new  heaters 
added  for  the  comfort  of  the  people.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Robinson,  one  of  the  original  charter 
members,  is  still  living  and  able  to  attend 
services. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 

This  new  church  is  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  Baltimore  streets,  in  the 
new  and  growing  side  of  the  city.  It  was 
organized  in  December,  1904,  with  eleven 
members,  under  the  guidance  of  the  First 
Ohio  Presbvtery  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church.  The  church  building  was  dedicated 
June  30,  1898,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
W.  B.  Barr,  who  served  the  congregation 
until  November.  t8q8.  Rev.  G.  A.  Brown 
succeeded  him,  being  installed  December  12, 
t8(>8.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bicket.  is  a young  man.  well  qualified  for 
his  work,  and  is  well  liked  by  his  congre- 
gation and  the  citizens.  The  membership 
is  as  yet  small,  but  all  the  property  is  paid 
for  and  the  congregation  is  comfortably 
housed  in  a neat  modern  church. 

st.  Paul's  church. 

The  St.  Paul  congregation  was  or- 
ganized December  10,  1876,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers : Got f rev  Rathman,  presi- 
dent: William  Sebald,  secretary,  and  Jacob 
Borger,  treasurer,  all  of  whom  are  now 
dead.  The  site  for  the  new  church  was  se- 
cured the  same  year,  being  the  north  half 
of  lot  83  on  South  Broadway.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  new  two-story  brick  church 
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was  laid  with  fitting  ceremonies  May  16, 
1877,  and  the  first  story  was  finished  and 
dedicated  on  Thanksgiving  day  of  the  same 
year.  This  served  the  congregation  for 
preaching  and  Sunday-school  services  until 
1888,  when,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
J.  G.  Mueller,  the  auditorium  was  furnished 
and  dedicated  March  ti,  1888.  In  1892, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Philip  Wittich,  the 
entire  debt  was  fully  paid  and  the  event  cele- 
brated September  25th  of  that  year.  This 
congregation,  desirous  of  pressing  on  in 
the  work  at  once,  purchased  a large  new 
pipe  organ  and  went  in  debt  again,  and  in 
1900  the  last  dollar  was  paid  and  the  church 
entered  the  new  century  free  from  all  finan- 
cial obligation  and,  full  of  fire  and  zeal,  will 
be  led  to  still  more  substantial  advances  by 
the  new  pastor,  Rev.  E.  G.  Kuenzler. 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

I his  church  was  organized  in  this  city 
August  6,  1854,  by  a small  band  of  devoted 
German  folks.  In  that  year,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  E.  A.  Shultz,  the  newly  or- 
ganized congregation  bought  the  site  and 
house  formerly  the  place  of  worship  owned 
by  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  This  was 
a large  plat  of  ground,  extending  from 
Broadway  west  to  Yankee  road.  In  1863 
the  Lutheran  people  divided  the  Yankee 
road  front  into  lots  and  sold  them  for 
homes.  This  was  some  material  aid  on  the 
financial  side  of  its  affairs.  The  congrega- 
tion worshiped  in  the  church  building  on 
this  lot  until  the  year  1882,  when  it  became 
too  small  for  the  growing  congregation  and 
a new  brick,  slate-roof  church  building  was 
erected,  in  the  tower  of  which  was  placed 
the  only  chime  of  bells  in  the  city.  The 
material  found  in  the  old  church  building 


was  used  to  erect  a convenient  Sunday 
school  and  social  room  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lot.  In  the  fall  of  1902  this  band  of 
German  brethren  determined  that  the  new 
house  should  be  refrescoed,  handsome  cathe- 
dral glass  windows  put  in  place  and  a new 
pipe  organ  installed.  No  sooner  was  this 
conclusion  reached  than  the  work  was  be- 
gun. It  was  a transformation  scene  truly. 
The  house  was  made  into  one  of  the  most 
attractive  rooms  in  the  city  and  the  new 
pipe  organ  speaks  in  melodious  tones.  The 
Sunday  school  room  on  the  lot  was  enlarged, 
the  pastor’s  salary  increased  and  the  par- 
sonage will  soon  be  remodeled.  The  society 
is  out  of  debt  and  numbers  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  In  August, 
1904,  a semi-centennial  jubilee  service  was 
held,  continuing  a full  week.  The  pastors 
who  had  served  the  church  and  others  of 
rank  in  this  communion  were  present.  Rev. 
Hugo  Schmidt  is  the  very  efficient  pastor 
of  the  congregation,  beloved  bv  his  people 
and  respected  by  the  community. 

THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

Lawyers  are  a necessary  part  of  a grow- 
ing community  and  those  who  have  lived 
in  Middletown  deserve  a passing  mention 
in  this  historical  sketch.  We  know  that  as 
a craft  they  are  joked  about  and  “tabooed,” 
yet  they  are  much  sought  for  when  com- 
mercial ends  go  awray  and  estates  and  titles 
are  tangled  up. 

So  we  come  to  name  James  Cook  as  the 
first  resident  lawyer  to  appear  in  Middle- 
town  as  a legal  practitioner;  most  of  his 
business  was,  it  is  said,  confined  during  his 
stay  to  trials  before  the  magistrate  and  in 
the  earlier  days  much  more  legal  business 
came  before  this  court  than  at  the  present 
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time.  His  career  began  here  in  the  early 
forties,  about  1843.  He  may  be  recalled  by 
those  who  read  these  lines  by  the  fact  that 
he  married  Susan  Peck,  a niece  of  Benj. 
Sweet. 

Then  came  Isaac  Robertson,  Esq.,  who, 
when  postmaster  here,  was  admitted  to 
the  courts  as  a practitioner  and  did  con- 
siderable work  here  in  1845 ; be  soon  moved 
to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  a widely-known 
attorney  for  many  years. 

Charles  Lombard  followed  Mr.  Robison 
as  a resident  attorney  in  1846-7.  He  was 
followed  by  H.  P.  K.  Peck,  Esq.,  who  came 
to  Middletown  in  1847,  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  York  state  in 
1841.  Mr.  Peck  lived  in  Middletown  until 
1853,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  ex- 
aminer of  patents.  After  his  term  expired 
in  this  office  he  devoted  himself  to  business 
in  the  patent  office  as  solicitor.  He  became 
auditor  of  the  county  and  moved  to  Hamil- 
ton and  thence  to  New  York. 

Then  came  the  Hon.  David  Heaton,  who 
occupied  the  field  with  Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  Hea- 
ton came  of  strong  pioneer  stock,  and  was 
for  a number  of  years  an  able  magistrate, 
after  which  he  became  a practicing  attorney 
in  the  fifties.  He  was  a man  of  clear  head 
and  a gifted  speaker.  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war  he  removed  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  elected  to  congress. 

L.  D.  Doty  was  born  in  Middletown, 
and  was  the  grandson  of  the  old  pioneer, 
Daniel  Doty,  the  first  white,  man  to  come 
to  the  Middletown  country.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
m 1852,  and  continued  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession and  transact  business  in  Middletown 
up  to  1902,  when  he  died,  after  a long  life 


and  an  honorable  career,  in  this  town.  He 
was  during  his  life  connected  with  many 
business  enterprises.  His  wife  was  a grand- 
daughter of  Steven  Vail,  the  man  who  laid 
out  the  town. 

John  McClellan  was  born  near  Middle- 
town  in  1821,  and  in  his  early  manhood 
taught  school  after  a course  in  the  local 
schools  and  a few  terms  at  old  Miami  Uni- 
versity. In  1854  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  Was  at  one  time  mem- 
ber of  the  general  assembly  and  has  enjoyed 
the  occupancy  of  local  and  municipal  offices. 
He  is  still  living  in  Middletown,  but  de- 
fective vision  renders  him  unfit  for  pro- 
fessional life. 

C.  F.  Gunckel  read  law  with  L.  D. 
Doty  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862 
and  formed  a partnership  with  him,  which 
continued  under  the  name  of  Doty  & 
Gunckel  until  1871,  when  Mr.  Gunckel 
gradually  connected  banking,  manufactur- 
ing and  railroad  construction  with  his  busi- 
ness and  was  largely  interested  in  real  estate ; 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  gave 
but  little  attention  to  law.  Mr.  Gunckel  was 
a man  of  fine  business  attainments  and  fore- 
saw the  development  of  the  city.  He  died 
in  1894. 

C.  B.  Bundy  studied  law  with  Attorney 
Brambagh,  of  Miamisburg,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1883.  He  came  to  Mid- 
dletown and  opened  a law  office  in  1884,  and 
entered  into  the  general  practice.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Emma  Jones,  of  Middletown,  and 
in  1885  established  a telephone  exchange  in 
a room  adjoining  his  law  office.  He  went 
a few  years  ago  to  Indiana,  and  is  now  living 
in  Marion,  where  he  has  grown  very  pros- 
perous. 
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James  Gilmore,  an  able  lawyer,  came 
from  Eaton,  Preble  county,  in  1884,  staying 
a short  time,  and  then  removed  back  to 
Eaton,  where  he  enjoys  a fine  business. 

Percy  Smith,  a young  Warren  county 
attorney,  moved  to  Middletown  with  his 
family  in  1877  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  a refined,  com- 
petent and  painstaking  lawyer,  but  the  in- 
roads of  disease  shortened  a brilliant  career. 

Walter  Harlan  came  to  Middletown 
about  eight  years  ago  from  Warren  county 
and  opened  a law  office  in  Leibee’s  building. 
He  soon  became  city  solicitor,  serving  two 
terms.  Two  years  ago  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Alen  Andrews  and  moved  to 
Hamilton,  where  he  is  working  hard  at  his 
profession  and  doing  well. 

W.  H.  Todhunter,  C.  C.  Donley,  Ben 
Harwitz,  W.  K.  Rhonemus  and  S.  F. 
Thomas  are  now  active  in  the  field  of  the 
law  and  need  no  memorial  until  their  careers 
are  closed. 

MIDDLETOWN  IN  THE  WAR. 

Middletown  was  ablaze  with  patriotic 
fire  during  the  great  war  of  1861-5,  and  her 
young  lrfen  responded  quickly  and  in  goodly 
numbers  to  the  country’s  call  in  her  day  of 
need.  Five  companies  were  recruited  here. 
Capt.  Daniel  Bowman  headed  Company  D, 
Ninety-third  Regiment.  The  captain  came 
home  a colonel  and  a better  soldier  never  led 
gallant  men  in  battle  than  he.  This  captain 
and  his  brave  boys  were  in  many  hard 
fights  in  the  central  South. 

Captain  Joseph  Hilt  enlisted  a fine  set  of 
men  for  Company  G,  Twelfth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  who  did  splendid  service  for 
the  flag  throughout  the  war.  Middletown 
boasts  of  this  company. 


Capt.  Lewis  Lambright  led  the  boys  in 
Company  K,  Thirty-fifth  Ohio,  and  how 
they  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
States!  The  Captain  came  home  a cripple 
and  for  his  gallant  service  was  made  and 
continued  as  postmaster  for  twenty  years. 

Capt.  D.  P.  Reed  was  at  the  head  of 
Company  G.  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  The  reader  of  the  annals  of  Ohio 
in  the  war  will  make  proud  note  of  the  do- 
ings of  this  famous  regiment  of  Ohio  men. 

Captain  Kerr  stood  at  the  head  of  Com- 
pany G,  One  hundred  and  Sixty-seventh 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  a band  of  fine 
men  who  went  to  the  front  in  a crisis  for  an 
enlistment  of  a hundred  days.  Many  be- 
came soldiers  in  the  permanent  volunteer 
service. 

In  all.  some  five  hundred  men  went  out 
from  Middletown  and  the  nearby  country  as 
soldiers  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
some  two  hundred  soldiers  who  are  pen- 
sioners reside  in  this  vicinity. 

This  community  of  men  and  women 
were  loyal  to  their  country  in  the  days  of 
the  great  war,  furnishing  men,  money,  cloth- 
ing and  comforts  for  men  in  the  field  and 
families  at  home. 

James  Bowman,  once  mayor  of  the  city 
and  an  attorney  at  law,  was  the  first  man 
in  Middletown  to  sign  an  enlistment  roll, 
but  he  was  disqualified  in  some  way  and 
never  entered  the  service,  leaving  Capt. 
Robert  Wilson  was  the  first  man  to  be  en- 
listed, sworn  in  and  to  enter  the  services  of 
the  Union  from  Middletown.  Captain  Wilson 
still  lives  in  the  city,  after  an  honorable  and 
highly  successful  business  career,  respected 
by  the  entire  city.  He  became  one  of  our 
best  citizens  and  accomplished  much  for  the 
city  in  many  ways. 
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Several  of  the  men  who  went  out  in  the 
Civil  war  came  home  with  shoulder  straps, 
won  by  splendid  achievements  in  battle. 
Among  these  were  Capt.  Robert  Wilson, 
Capt.  Dan  Bonnell  and  Capt.  Jacob  Schaffer. 

Middletown  had  a number  of  men  in  the 
service  of  the  government  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  three  of  these  old  veterans  now 
survive  and  have  their  homes  in  this  city, 
namely,  Henry  Shankel,  David  Bowman 
and  Joseph  Giffens.  These  men  are  all 
about  eighty  years  of  age  and  receive  pen- 
sions for  gallant  service  in  the  war  of 
1845-6. 

A company  of  one  hundred  young  men 
responded  to  the  call  and  went  to  the  South, 
ready  to  be  used  in  the  movement  for  the 
freedom  of  Cuba  in  the  Spanish-American 
war.  They  waited  for  weeks  on  the  south- 
ern sea  coasts  of  Florida,  but  were  not  sent 
over  to  the  island. 

The  war  in  the  Philippines  drew  largely 
on  the  ranks  of  the  young  men  of  Middle- 
town  and  a number  spent  three  years  in  that 
far-away  land  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic. 

THE  SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT. 

This  handsome  memorial  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  America  deserves  and  receives 
the  attention  and  regard  of  the  people  of 
this  city  and  vicinity.  It  is  a pleasure  to  de- 
vote some  space  to  a mention  of  it  and  its 
initiation,  evolution  and  completion. 

The  trustees  of  Woodside  cemetery, 
moved  by  a desire  to  remember  the  men 
who  had  so  bravely  served  their  country,  in 
army  and  navy,  kindly  set  apart  the  whole 
of  section  15,  a large  triangular  subdivision, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  broad 
avenues,  for  the  burial  of  the  soldier  dead 
and  the  erection  of  such  a monument  as 


might  be  determined  upon  in  the  future. 
On  May  3,  1895,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Woodside  cemetery  board, 
a full  and  proper  deed  for  said  section  was 
executed  to  Joseph  R.  Allen,  James  Law- 
rence and  Harry  Knight,  as  trustees,  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  donation. 

On  May  30,  1895,  dedicatory  serv- 
ices were  held  on  this  large  and  beautiful 
reservation,  when  the  lot  was  formally  set 
apart  for  this  sacred  trust.  A large  con- 
course of  citizens  were  present. 

W.  H.  Todhunter  was  chosen  as  chair- 
man of  the  day  and,  in  a few  brief  words, 
presented  the  deed  for  the  section  to  J.  R. 
Allen,  trustee,  who  in  turn  accepted  it  in  an 
appropriate  way.  Timely  and  fitting  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  Dan  Millikin,  of 
Hamilton,  and  Rev.  Lyman  J.  Fisher,  of 
Middletown.  Dr.  J.  H.  Paine,  a veteran 
soldier  and  a local  deacon  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  was  present  and  acted  as 
chaplain.  Since  that  day  this  beautiful  plat 
of  ground  has  been  held  as  a consecrated 
spot. 

On  this  day  and  occasion  Hon.  P.  J. 
Sorg  was  present  and  made  a short  address. 
He  urged  the  erection,  at  an  early  date,  of  a 
monument,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  had,  through  so  much  sacrifice 
and  heroism,  served  in  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  republic.  He  said  that  the  monument 
should  be  budded  by  the  people,  and  sug- 
gested that  every  school  child  in  the  town- 
ship should  contribute  something  so  that 
the  coming  generation  might  have  a part 
in  it  as  well  as  those  in  active  life.  He 
closed  by  saying  that  “if  the  people  would, 
in  any  way,  build  the  shaft  he  would  crown 
it  with  the  figure  of  an  American  soldier  in 
bronze.”  This  suggestion  and  promise 
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were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
large  assembly,  and  became  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  beautiful  shaft  now  standing  at 
Monument  Place. 

Contributions  were  soon  received  from 
children  and  people,  and  granite  bowlders 
from  the  fields  adjacent  to  Middletown 
were  hauled  by  the  farmers  to  the  lot  so 
dedicated  and  foundations  were  begun. 

F.  M.  Andrews,  architect,  of  Dayton, 
kindly  drew  up  a sketch  for  the  monument, 
to  be  builded  of  native  bowlders  from  the 
farms  nearby.  The  monument  idea  and  the 
design  as  drawn  by  the  architect  met  the 
approval  of  the  people.  It  was  soon  realized 
that  this  way  of  securing  funds  was  too  un- 
certain and  slow.  The  soldiers  and  the  en- 
terprising country-loving  citizens  of  Hamil- 
ton conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a substan  - 
tial memorial  in  stone  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Hamilton.  These  kindred  ideas  and  hopes 
led  to  a union  of  interests  and  of  plans. 

In  April,  1898,  the  state  legislature  au- 
thorized the  erection  of  monuments  at 
Hamilton  and  Middletown.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  people  and  was  by  them 
ratified  at  the  regular  election  in  the  fall 
of  that  year. 

On  November  3,  1898,  the  central  execu- 
tive committee  at  Hamilton  named  a com- 
mittee for  Middletown,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  C.  B.  Palmer,  Sr.,  Jacob  Schaffer, 
J.  R.  Allen,  Harry  Knight  and  W.  H.  Tod- 
hunter.  This  committee  soon  after  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
monument  at  Middletown  by  selecting  W. 
H.  Todhunter  as  president,  Dr.  T.  A.  Dickey 
as  secretary  and  J.  R.  Allen  as  treasurer. 
They  at  once  decided  to  build  the  monu- 
ment of  native  bowlders,  or  “nigger  heads.” 
F.  M.  Andrews  was  employed  as  the  archi- 


tect, the  drawings  previously  made  by  him 
were  accepted  and  he  soon  furnished  the 
specifications.  At  a public  letting  of  the 
work  C.  L.  Thiely,  of  Dayton,  secured  the 
contract,  and  successfully  carried  out  the  de- 
sign to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the 
architect  and  committee. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  a letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Sorg,  dated  at 
Lakewood,  New  York,  where  he  was  spend- 
ing the  summer,  confirming  his  promise 
made  on  the  day  the  lot  was  dedicated. 

When  the  monument  was  completed  and 
the  handsome  statue  of  the  soldier,  as  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Sorg,  was  in  place,  dedicatory 
services  were  planned.  On  December  17, 
1902,  imposing  and  appropriate  services 
were  held  in  the  Sorg  Opera  House,  which 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
soldiers  from  all  nearby  towns  and  Grand 
Army  posts  were  present,  with  the  veterans 
from  the  home  at  Dayton.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Paine  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  J. 
R.  Allen  presided.  W.  II.  Todhunter  pre- 
sented the  monument,  in  a short  address,  to 
Hon.  Edgar  A.  Belden,  representing  the 
people,  who  spoke  fitting  words  in  response. 
Hon.  L.  B.  Gunckel  followed  in  a formal  ad- 
dress, meeting  the  idea  of  the  occasion  in 
every  way. 

At  the  adjournment  the  large  concourse 
of  people,  headed  by  the  Third  Regiment 
Band,  soldiers  and  speakers  under  the  di- 
rection of  C.  B.  Palmer,  grand  marshal, 
visited  Monument  Place  and  there,  with 
proper  ceremonies,  was  un vailed  the  beauti- 
ful figure  in  bronze  by  Miss  Ada  Sorg, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Paul  J.  Sorg,  the  donor. 
Thus  was  completed  and  dedicated  a monu- 
ment at  once  unique  and  striking.  It  will 
speak  throughout  the  years  to  come  of  the 
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deeds  of  the  brave  men  in  whose  honor  it 
was  erected,  who  were  as  firm  as  its  foun- 
dations, as  unmovable  as  its  granite  and  as 
stable  as  the  bronze  that  crowns  its  summit 
in  their  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 

This  handsome  shaft  has  cost  the  people 
$7,358,  and  the  statue  $3,000,  making  a 
total  cost  of  $10,358. 

FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  secret  orders  of  Middletown  are 
social  features  of  no  mean  prominence. 
Through  their  quiet,  unostentatious  meth- 
ods much  good  is  done  for  humanity. 

The  Masons. — In  the  very  front  rank 
stands  Jefferson  Lodge,  No.  90,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  the  oldest  secret  order 
in  the  city.  This  lodge  was  instituted  on 
January  18,  1827.  The  lodge  sets  great 
store  on  the  fact  that  its  charter  is  signed 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  who  was 
probably  the  greatest  genius  Ohio  ever  pro- 
duced. This  great  man  also  installed  its 
first  officers,  who  were  David  Davis,  Israel 
Gibson,  John  Crane,  Charles  Starr,  John 
P.  Renyolds  and  Dr.  Carlton  Waldo,  all  of 
whom  were  closely  identified  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  The  lodge  rented  a 
meeting  place  until  1883,  when  they  built 
the  present  temple  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
street,  north  of  Third  street.  In  this  hand- 
some and  imposing  temple  the  brethren  hold 
their  sessions  in  a commodious  lodge  room 
tastefully  and  appropriately  furnished.  The 
oldest  living  member  is  W.  B.  Headding, 
who  was  initiated  October  3,  1852.  Hon. 
James  E.  Campbell,  ex-governor  of  the 
Buckeye  state,  ex-congressman  from  the  old 
historic  third  district  and  a Middletown  boy 
by  birth,  is  a member  of  this  lodge.  This 
lodge  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  this 


jurisdiction  and  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers many  of  the  most  prominent  and  pros- 
perous men  of  the  city.  This  lodge  now  has 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  members. 
Lylburne  Palner  is  now  worshipful  master 

The  Odd  Fellows  organized  Hope 
Lodge,  No.  16,  October  26,  1842.  and  on 
July  4,  i860,  dedicated  the  handsome  and 
well  appointed  building  now  the  home  of 
this  order.  This  lodge  has  now  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  members  in  good  and  regular 
standing  and  many  of  the  best  men  of  the 
city  have  been  and  are  now  members  of  the 
beneficent  order.  W.  B.  Hedding  is  the 
oldest  Odd  Fellow  in  the  ranks  and  only  a 
year  or  two  since  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anni- 
versary as  an  Odd  Fellow.  The  property 
owned  by  this  lodge  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  profitable  of  the  business  blocks  of  this 
city. 

Knights  of  Pythias. — Lafayette 
Ivodge,  No.  37,  was  instituted  in  November, 
1872,  and  is  the  oldest  lodge  of  this  order 
in  the  county.  The  present  membership  is 
two  hundred.  This  has  been  an  active,  pro- 
gressive lodge  since  its  organization,  and  is 
much  at  home  in  its  elegant  rooms  in  the 
third  floor  of  Leibee’s  block.  Dr.  John  T. 
Sutphen,  of  this  lodge,  acted  as  grand  chan- 
cellor a few  years  since;  be  has  also  acted 
as  supreme  representative  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  board  of  control  of,  the  En- 
dowment Rank. 

The  Elks  are  here  too.  The  local  lodge, 
No.  287,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  was  organized  in 
March,  1894,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  in 
strength  ever  since  its  opening  session.  This 
order  is  always  in  the  line  of  progress  and 
leads  in  many  public  movements.  Their 
lodge  rooms  and  social  parlors  are  found  in 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Sorg  opera  house 
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block.  These  are  tastefully  and  handsomely 
furnished  and  are  among  the  finest  lodge 
rooms  in  the  state.  Hon.  P.  J.  Sorg  was  a 
charter  member  of  this  lodge. 

Senior  Order  United  American  Me- 
chanics.— Shining  Light  Council,  No.  93, 
was  organized  in  this  city  February  14, 
1892,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  in  vigor  and 
membership  since  that  time.  It  is  numeri- 
cally the  strongest  secret  order  in  the  city. 

Junior  Order  United  American  Me 
chanics.— Alpha  Council  No.  326,  was  or- 
ganized July  21,  1894,  and  now  numbers 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  members.  This 
is  a strong,  vigorous,  helpful  association  of 
men. 

BURIAL  GROUNDS. 

No  historical  sketch  of  a town  would  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the  spots 
dedicated  to  the  burial  of  those  who  have 
been  called  to  the  great  beyond. 

The  first  burial  grounds  used  at  Middle- 
towrn  wrere  located  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Miami  river,  just  south  of  the  point 
where  Fifth  street  now  meets  the  present 
bank  of  the  river.  The  river  was  then  much 
farther  west  than  its  present  channel.  An 
attractive  and  inviting  level  sward  was  here 
found  which  induced  the  pioneer  fathers  to 
begin  the  interment  of  their  dead  at  this 
spot.  This  location  was  near  the  southwest 
corner  of  Steven  Vail’s  entry,  and  here  he 
was  buried,  with  one  or  two  of  his  family. 

The  river  gradually  changed  its  course 
to  the  eastward  and  great  inroads  were 
made  by  repeated  washings,  in  the  eastern 
shore  line  of  the  river.  Little  by  little  this 
old  burial  place  was  washed  away  and  to- 
day not  a grave  or  a marker  is  left  to  tell 
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the  story  of  the  death  and  burial  of  those 
who  formed  and  shaped  things  more  than 
a hundred  years  ago. 

This  is  said,  to  the  shame  of  Middletown 
and  to  those  of  the  Vail  and  other  families 
whose  fathers  were  buried  there.  The  city 
should  have  preserved  it  and  here  erected  a 
shaft  to  Steven  Vail  and  others.  In  1873 
but  two  stones  remained,  that  of  George 
Russell  who  died  May  25,  1814?  an<^  Moses 
Vail,  son  of  Steven  Vail,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years. 

THE  MIDDLETOWN  CEMETERY 

was  laid  off  and  platted  by  James  Heaton, 
civil  engineer,  in  1827,  and  was  taken  out 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  28,  as 
entered  by  Moses  Vail  and  sold  to  Daniel 
Doty,  who  made  the  grant  to  the  cemetery. 
The  original  trustees  were  Israel  Gibson, 
John  M.  Barnett  and  Robert  Campbell.  By 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  the  Middletown 
Cemetery  Association  was  organized  and, 
under  the  authority  of  this  act,  took  charge 
of  this  burial  site  and  placed  it  upon  a better 
and  more  certain  footing;  enlarged  the  yard 
by  new  purchases  and  beautified  the  grounds. 
The  new  trustees  were  William  B.  Oglesby, 
Joseph  L.  Kelly,  John  Corson,  Thomas  Wil- 
son, Edward  Jones,  S.  V.  Curtis,  G.  Rath- 
man,  G.  E.  Wampler,  C.  W.  Sutphin,  J.  C. 
Farries,  J.  D.  Collins,  William  More,  C.  S. 
Barnitz,  C.  F.  Gunckel,  J.  B.  Hartley  and 
J.  T.  Potter,  all  of  whom  are  dead  and  were 
buried  in  this  yard,  except  Dr.  C.  S.  Bar- 
nitz, who  is  still  active.  This  yard  is  stil 
sacredly  and  carefully  cared  for  by  C.  B. 
Oglesby,  Charles  E.  Denny,  E.  L.  McCally 
and  C.  S.  Barnitz,  trustees. 
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WOODSIDE  CEMETERY. 

As  the  years  went  by,  and  the  population 
grew,  ideas  were,  for  several  years  last  past, 
entertained  by  many  looking  toward  a new 
and  larger  burial  spot  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  were  here  now  and  of  those  who 
were  to  follow. 

Many  plans  and  measures  were  dis- 
cussed and  entertained ; these  were  all  with- 
out much  form  or  force,  until  the  Wood- 
side  Cemetery  Association  was  organized 
and  incorporated  in  June,  1901,  by  T.  A. 
Dickey,  James  Lawrence,  William  Caldwell, 
V.  C.  Hatfield  and  W.  H.  Johnson.  James 
Lawrence  was  made  president  and  W.  H. 
Johnson  secretary,  which  positions  they  re- 
tain at  this  time.  This  association  at  once 
acquired  title  to  one  hundred  acres,  just 
south  of  the  city  along  the  canal  and  the 
road  to  Amanda. 

The  soil  of  this  tract  is  well  adapted  to 
the  uses  contemplated,  being  of  a dry  and 
gravel  subsoil.  This  farm  secured,  the 
association  employed  Messrs.  Earnshaw  and 
Punshon,  the  landscape  artists  who  laid 
off  and  platted  the  famous  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery  at  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  principal  cemeteries  of  the  middle  West. 
These  gentlemen  platted  and  mapped  the 
whole  one  hundred  acres,  so  that  the  scheme 
should  be  uniform  throughout.  The  man- 
agement at  once  proceeded  to  grade,  drain, 
sewer  and  beautify  forty  acres  off  the  north 
side  of  the  farm,  and  have  made  ready  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  burial 
places  in  southern  Ohio.  Here  are  found 
large  lakes,  fountains,  broad  avenues,  shrub- 
bery, trees,  perfect  sewerage  and  drainage, 
with  handsome  elevated  and  attractive  burial 
plats.  This  association  in  the  purchase  of 


the  land  and  in  its  preparation  for  the  uses 
of  its  patrons,  has  already  expended  thirty- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  and  since  its  opening' 
six  hundred  interments  have  been  made. 
This  beautiful  spot  is  appreciated  by  our 
citizens. 

The  Catholic  people  have  their  own 
burial  plat  in  the  northeastern  side  of  the 
city,  which  is  well  cared  for  and  sacredly  re- 
garded. 

RANDOM  NOTES. 

No  man  was  more  highly  regarded,  and 
few  did  more  to  advance  Middletown  in- 
dustrially, commercially  and  morally,  than 
Francis  J.  Tytus.  This  good  man  was  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  from  the  day  of  his 
coming  until  his  death  made  a deep  impress 
on  the  city.  He  was  in  likeness  and  stature 
and  bearing  much  like  General  Washington, 
so  much  so  that  strangers  noted  it.  His 
daughters  still  live  here  and  with  their  fam- 
ilies enjoy  the  respect  of  all.  Mr.  Tytus  was 
at  the  front  for  many  years  in  the  paper 
business  of  the  city  and  led  for  a number  of 
years  in  the  pork  trade.  He  had  a splendid 
reputation  as  a business  man  and  his  career 
was  without  reproach.  Mr.  Tytus,  while 
at  the  front  of  business  affairs,  found  time 
for  and  pleasure  in  the  activities  of  the  First 
Baptist  church,  in  which  he  was  a leader  for 
many  years. 

A.  E.  Harding  was  an  Englishman,  full 
of  energy,  possessed  of  splendid  health  and, 
gifted  with  unusual  mental  force  and  exec- 
utive energy,  he  became  a power  soon  after 
he  became  identified  with  the  affairs  of  this 
city.  He,  as  the  leader,  with  Mr.  Tytus, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Oglesby,  Mr.  George  C.  Bar- 
nitz.  John  W.  Irwin,  organized  the  Excello 
Paper  Company  and  built  the  first  writing 
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paper  mill  in  the  West.  This  was  a success 
from  the  beginning.  His  energy  and  enter- 
prise led  to  the  building  of  a great  mill  at 
Franklin,  just  north  of  this  city,  when  the 
Excello  mills  were  incorporated  with  it  and 
became  known  as  The  Harding  Paper  Com- 
pany. His  sons  followed  him  in  the  paper 
business,  and  the  mill  under  their  charge  has 
maintained  its  prestige.  A few  years  ago 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  but  the  Hardings 
still  manage  plants  as  before.  Mr.  Harding 
was  a man  of  rare  powers.  ' 

In  1866  William  and  Louis  Sebald  be- 
gan to  make  beer  in  Middletown,  and  their 
plant  was  operated  by  horse  power,  making 
only  one  thousand  barrels  per  day.  This 
same  plant  grew  under  their  control  and  to- 
day the  brewery  is  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
William  Sebald,  and  has  a capacity  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  barrels  a day.  This  shows  in 
a way  the  growth  of  industrial  affairs  in 
Middletown. 

Ihe  firm  of  Wilspn  & McCallav,  consist- 
ing of  Captain  Robert  Wilson  and  Daniel 
McCallav.  was  organized  in  1877,  and  was 
later  incorporated  as  The  Wilson  & McCal- 
lay  Tobacco  Company.  The  business  grew 
rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  its  career, 
and  its  immense  output  of  plug  tobaccos 
was  in  demand  in  all  sections  of  the  states 
and  Canadian  towns  and  in  some  foreign 
fields.  To  meet  the  large  demand  eight  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tobacco  was  manufactured 
each  year,  reaching  in  value  $2,500,000. 
Their  plant  was  located  on  Sixth  street, 
near  the  canal,  and  consisted  of  a large 
group  of  three  and  four-storv  brick  build- 
ings. Some  three  years  ago  the  company 
sold  all  their  holdings  to  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company.  During  the  manage- 


ment of  its  former  owners  it  was  one  of 
the  industries  of  which  Middletown  boasted. 
The  projectors  of  this  giant  enterprise  live 
here  now  respected  and  honored  by  all. 

Paul  J.  Sorg  was  an  honored  citizen. 
A sketch  of  his  life  is  found  elsewhere  in 
this  history,  but  in  these  notes  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  the  great  P.  J.  Sorg  Tobacco 
Company  was  one  of  his  creations.  The 
McSherrv  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Miami  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
P.  A.  Sorg  Paper  Company,  the  United 
States  Hotel  Company,  the  Middletown 
Gas  Company  and  the  beautiful  Sorg  opera 
house  arose  at  his  call.  All  the  foregoing 
industries  save  the  tobacco  company  are 
now  in  active  and  profitable  operation,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  W.  L.  Dechant  as 
attorney  for  the  Sorg  estate.  ' These  are 
among  the  foremost  industrial  concerns  of 
the  valley  and  speak  of  Mr.  Sorg’s  genius 
and  enterprise. 

Thomas  Wilson  was  one  of  the  potential 
men  of  Middletown,  and  began  his  career 
here  in  1839.  He  was  a cabinetmaker  by 
trade,  and  soon  added  furniture  and  under- 
taking to  his  regular  business.  He  brought 
the  first  hearse  to  this  town.  He  died  in 
1879,  after  an  honored,  successful  and  use- 
ful life. 

Joseph  Sutphin  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  and  a third  of  a century  ago  his  was 
a name  to  conjure  with.  He  touched  the 
life  of  Middletown  in  an  industrial  way,  but 
to  make  the  progress  of  the  city  certain. 
His  connection  with  the  paper  and  flour 
trade  was  honorable  and  progressive. 

George  L.  Wren  and  his  brother.  Smith 
W.  Wren,  were  Virginians  and  came  here 
when  Middletown  was  a struggling  village. 
They  were  men  of  industry  and  talent ; their 
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influence  was  felt  everywhere  and  their  they  are  highly  successful.  No  one  family 
courses  were  successful.  Their  sons  and  of  the  early  settlers  made  a higher  mark 
daughters  are  here  and  in  Chicago,  where  than  these.' 


FAIRFIELD  TOWNSHIP. 


The  history  of  Fairfield  township  is  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  city  of  Ham- 
ilton, which  place,  until  March  14,  1867, 
was  a part  of  the  township  proper.  On  that 
date  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton  and  Fairfield  township,  cut  off 
from  Fairfield  township  the  second  and 
third  wards  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  which 
with  the  first  ward,  taken  from  St.  Clair 
township,  was  thereafter  known  as  Hamil- 
ton township. 

The  first  settlement  in  Fairfield  township 
was  at  Fort  Hamilton.  The  settlement  was 
originally  called  “Fairfield,”  and  when  the 
township  was  formally  established  by  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  on  Tuesday,  May 
to.  1803,  the  original  name  of  the  settle- 
ment, that  of  “Fairfield,”  was  given  the  new 
township. 

Fairfield  township  lies  wholly  within  the 
Sy mines  purchase  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Miami  river ; on  the 
east  by  Liberty  and  Union  townships,  and 
on  the  south  by  Hamilton  county. 

The  first  roads  in  Fairfield  township 
were  mere  bridle  paths,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  settlers  became  more  numerous  that  the 
state  roads  were  laid  out.  The  first  road 
of  any  importance  led  from  Hamilton  to 
Cincinnati  via  Springdale,  following  about 
the  route  St.  Clair  and  Wayne  had  taken 
in  their  marches  northward  to  Fort  Hamil- 


ton to  make  ready  for  their  expeditions 
against  the  Indians.  Another  road  of  con- 
sequence in  the  early  days  was  the  Symmes’ 
Corner  road.  Both  of  these  roads,  in  after 
years,  were  macadamized  and  are  now 
paralleled  respectively  by  the  Millcreek 
valley  and  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & To- 
ledo electric  traction  lines.  These  electric 
thoroughfares,  in  addition  to  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads  and  the  Miami  canal,  afforded  to 
the  inhabitants  most  valuable  facilities  for 
travel  and  freight  traffic. 

No  creeks  of  any  considerable  size  flow 
through  Fairfield  township,  yet  it  is  well 
drained  bv  natural  streams,  artificial  ditches 
and  tiling.  Banklick  is  the  largest  creek  in 
volume  in  the  township.  It  takes  its  rise  in 
Colerain  township,  Hamilton  county,  and 
is  very  rapid  in  its  current.  This  stream 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  county  deer  frequented  it 
to  drink  the  peculiar  water  which  in  some 
places  flows  from  its  banks.  Pleasant  run 
is  a stream  of  some  size.  Its  course  is  tor- 
tuous and  winding.  The  waters  in  the  re- 
gion of  “Big  Pond”  flow  southward  into 
Mill  creek.  Many  Indian  murders  were 
committed  on  these  creeks. 

The  Fairfield  Baptist  church,  established 
in  1800,  was  the  earliest  church  in  the  town- 
ship, and  with  one  exception  the  earliest  in 
the  county.  It  was  a hewed-log  house,  ca- 
pable of  seating  about  two  hundred  persons. 
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Elders  Childers,  William  Thompson  and 
Mott  were  among  the  early  preachers. 

The  Auburn  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  about  1835.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  West  Chester  circuit.  Rev. 
John  Baughman  was  the  first  regular  pastor. 
John  Rudolph  and  Solomon  Flenner  do- 
nated the  land  for  the  church  structure. 

The  Pleasant  View  United  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  in  1850.  Isaac  and 
Joseph  Morris  and  others  were  among  the 
organizers.  The  house,  a brick,  was  erected 
in  1857.  Revs.  Eli  Huffman  and  Wm. 
Nicholas  were  the  first  preachers. 

The  Old  School  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized  in  Symmes’  Corner  about 
seventy-five  years  ago.  The  church  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Venice,  Springdale  and 
Hamilton  Presbyterian  churches,  and  was 
built  to  accommodate  a sprinkling  of  all 
these  societies.  In  the  ’fifties  the  church 
organization  was  removed  to  Hamilton 
county,  where  a house  of  worship  was 
erected  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  members 
who  lived  in  that  vicinity.  During  recent 
years  a mission  has  been  conducted  at  Sym- 
mes’ Corner  under  the  auspices  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Hamilton. 

The  Valley  Chapel  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  at  Jones  Station,  was  begun  in  1840 
by  ministers  of  different  denominations 
holding  meetings  in  the  old  school  house. 
These  meetings  continued  without  any  de- 
cided improvement  until  February,  1866, 
when  Rev.  Daniel  Griffis,  pastor  of  Port 
Union  Methodist  Episcopal  circuit,  made  a 
protracted  effort  and  met  with  such  success 
that  in  September  following  a house  was 
dedicated  which  cost  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Methodists  of  Lindenwald  have  re- 


cently completed  a beautiful  church  edifice 
and  are  prospering  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  S.  A.  Stephans.  This  church  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a mission  established  a few 
years  ago  by  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  Hamilton. 

St.  John’s  Evangelical  church  in  East 
Hamilton  is  a prosperous  congregation.  It 
has  a very  comfortable  church  building  and 
holds  services  every  Sabbath  afternoon.  F. 
L.  Dorn,  pastor. 

The  population  of  Fairfield  township  in 
1900  was  4,018,  a gain  of  1,573  over 
census  of  1890.  It  is  one  of  the  few  town- 
ships that  made  a gain  in  population  over 
the  former  census.  It  is  probable  that  the 
gain  since  1900  has  exceeded  that  of  the  de- 
cennial period  between  1890  and  1900.  The 
principal  centers  of  population  are  found  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Linden- 
wald and  East  Hamilton,  which  are  located 
in  Fairfield  township.  The  two  towns  have 
an  estimated  population  aggregating  twen- 
ty-five hundred.  They  have  a number  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  operation  and 
are  thrifty,  growing  towns,  both  of  which, 
within  a short  time,  will  probably  be  an- 
nexed to  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

SYMMES’  CORNER. 

This  hamlet,  situated  four  miles  south 
of  Hamilton,  along  the  line  of  the  C.  D.  & 
T.  Traction  Company,  has  a population  of 
probably  two  hundred  people.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  rich  farming  land,  and  the  com- 
munity is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous in  the  county.  The  first  settler 
here,  Celadon  Symmes,  came  as  early  as 
1795,  but  the  settlement  did  not  assume  the 
dignity  of  a hamlet  until  about  1830.  Then 
a tavern,  store  and  blacksmith  shop  were 
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established.  Joseph  R.  Symmes  was  the 
first  store  keeper.  Benjamin  Symmes  was 
the  first  tavern  keeper.  Later,  Creyton  Wil- 
cox began  to  entertain  the  traveling  public, 
of  which  there  was  considerable  in  those 
days,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond, 
Indiana,  Eaton,  Oxford  and  other  distant 
parts  who  marketed  their  farm  products  and 
merchandise  at  Cincinnati.  Daniel  Rose- 
bone  and  Joseph  Hughes  were  the  first  me- 
chanics and  conducted  blacksmith  shops. 
A postoffice  was  established  here  in  1843. 
The  C.  D.  & T.  power  house  and  car  bams 
are  located  here. 

JONES  STATION. 

Jones  Station  is  located  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  township  near  the  Ham- 
ilton county  line.  It  is  a station  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  owner  of  the  land 
at  the  time  the  railroad  was  built,  John  D. 
Jones.  Thomas  Kirk  was  the  first  station 
agent,  and  he  opened  a country  store  here. 
A postoffice  was  established  later,  and  was 
given  the  name  of  Stockton,  which  it  re- 
tains. The  Millcreek  valley  traction  road 
passes  near  the  station.  The  Valley  Chapel 


Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  a graded 
school  are  located  here. 

FAIR  PLAY. 

Fair  Play,  formerly  a hamlet  located  in 
“Black  Bottom,”  west  of  Symmes’  Corner, 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Before  1850, 
when  the  Alston  mill  and  the  Graham  paper 
mill  were  in  operation  at  this  point,  there 
was  quite  a settlement  here.  There  was  a 
store  established  and  considerable  business 
was  transacted,  but  after  the  mills  ceased 
operation  the  town  soon  vanished. 

flenner’s  corner. 

Flenner’s  Corner,  located  on  the  county 
road  dividing  Fairfield  from  Liberty  town- 
ship, took  its  name  from  John  Flenner,  an 
early  settler  ani  store  keeper  there  about 
1850.  In  recent  years  the  town  has  lost  its 
importance,  and  exists  only  in  memory. 

FURMANDALE. 

Furmandale,  commonly  known  as  Snap- 
town,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a large 
boarding  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Furman. 
A tavern  and  distillery  were  also  located 
here. 


# 
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LIBERTY  TOWNSHIP. 


The  original  boundaries  of  Liberty  town- 
ship were  Warren  county  on  the  east,  Ham- 
ilton county  on  the  south,  Lemon  township 
on  the  north  and  Fairfield  township  on  the 
west,  but  with  the  creation  of  Union  town- 
ship in  1823,  Liberty  lost  the  larger  por- 
tion of  her  territory,  and  in  point  of  popu- 
lation and  territory  is  the  smallest  of  the 

thirteen  townships  of  Butler  county.  How- 
to 


ever,  the  highly  cultivated  farms,  the  good 
houses,  the  many  pikes  and  other  improve- 
ments in  this  township  speak  favorably  of 
the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  its  citizens  and 
the  character  of  its  agriculture.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  township  in  1900  was  1,024. 

Of  the  early  settlers  in  this  section  of 
the  county  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of 
John  Nelson,  John  Beatty,  David  William- 
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son,  Ephraim  Baker,  Thomas  Hunt,  John 
Morrow,  Duran  Whittlesey,  Thomas  Kyle, 
David  Griffis,  Cornelius  Murphy,  the 
Elliotts,  Hugheses,  Voorheeses,  Lowerys, 
Kains,  Howards,  Scudders  and  others. 

The  principal  towns  are  Princeton,  Beth- 
any, Jericho  and  Huntsville,  none  having 
attained  much  size,  nor  being  in  importance 
more  than  they  were  years  ago. 

Settlements  were  made  in  Liberty  town- 
ship prior  to  1796-  J°hn  Nelson  cleared  the 
first  farm,  and  a little  later  John  Beatty  set- 
tled just  above  the  present  site  of  Bethany. 
Subsequently  he  opened  “Beatty  Tavern, 
the  first  public  house  in  the  township.  Dur- 
ing 1798  Peter  and  David  Williamson  came 
as  settlers  and  the  latter  soon  afterward 
built  the  first  house  in  what  was  afterward 
called  the  town  of  Bethany.  The  same  year 
the  Voorhees  family  came  from  Kentucky 
and  settled  at  Huntsville,  and  this  is  where 
the  late  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana, 
was  born.  The  first  marriage  in  the  town- 
ship occurred  December  25,  1798.  The 
parties  contracting  were  Samuel  Kain  and 
Miss  Mary  Howard.  They  settled  on  land 
which  they  bought,  located  just  above  Beth- 
any. John  Morrow,  a brother  of  Jeremiah 
Morrow,  afterwards  governor  of  Ohio,  set- 
tled in  the  township  in  1800  and  was  the 
first  justice  of  the  peace,  in  which  position 
he  served  for  eighteen  years.  To  ’Squire 
Morrow  Liberty  township  owes  its  name. 
He  had  formerly  lived  at  Liberty,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  when  the  township  was  estab- 
lished he  went  to  Hamilton  expressly  to 
have  the  name  given. 

Prominent  among  the  early  events  of 
the  township  was  the  building  of  the  Spring 
meeting  house,  just  west  of  Huntsville.  It 
was  the  first  Methodist  church  in  the  county, 
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and  was  established  through  the  efforts  of 
Rev.  Arthur  Elliott,  the  pioneer  Methodist 
preacher,  and  his  brothef,  Joshua  Elliott, 
who  gave  the  ground  for  both  the  building 
and  the  graveyard.  The  first  church  build- 
ing was  made  of  hewed  logs.  This  building 
stood  some  twelve  years,  when  a brick 
church  was  built.  This  last  church  building 
was  used  until  1849,  when  the  society  was 
moved  to  Bethany,  where  a frame  church 
was  built,  in  which  the  Methodists  wor- 
shipped until  1876.  In  that  year  a com- 
modious brick  church  was  erected,  which  is 
the  present  place  of  worship.  In  1875  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  established  a 
church  here,  which  society  is  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

The  Princeton  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  established  in  1835*  In  1848  a 
great  revival  was  had,  and  there  were  seven- 
ty-five accessions.  In  1859  a brick  church 
was  built  on  a lot  formerly  owned  by  Pear- 
son Carl.  The  Universalist  church  at 
Princeton  was  founded  about  1851,  but  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  services  were  dispensed 
with. 

BETHANY. 

Bethany  was  laid  out  by  Samuel  Lowery 
in  1822.  It  has  never  been  a very  large 
place,  but  is  located  in  a rich  farming  com- 
munity on  the  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  turn- 
pike. The  first  grocery  was  kept  by  a Mr. 
Crawford.  The  first  blacksmith  shop  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Busby.  He  was  followed 
by  a Mr.  Garrett,  and  he  in  turn  by  Peter 
C.  Dilley.  Samuel  Kain  built  wagons  here 
for  many  years  from  1823  on.  The  Beth- 
any postoflice  was  established  in  1844*  ^ 
recent  years  Robert  Billingslea  and  later  a 
Mr.  Jacobs  have  conducted  general  stores 
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here.  The  town  has  about  one  hundred  in- 
habitants, has  two  churches,  a good  school, 
two  stores,  a blacksmith  shop,  a telephone 
exchange  and  other  business  enterprises. 

HUNTSVILLE. 

Huntsville  is  the  oldest  hamlet  in  the 
township.  It  was  named  from  Thomas 
Hunt,  who  settled  here  prior  to  1800.  Other 
early  settlers  here  were  Duran  Whittlesey, 
Peter  Voorhees,  William  Elliott,  Elijah 
Hughes,  John  Harden,  John  Holden, 
Charles  Legg  and  John  Mallally.  A post- 
office  was  established  at  Huntsville  April  1, 
1817,  and  John  Hunt  was  appointed  post- 
master. The  office  was  maintained  here 
until  1844,  when  it  was  removed  to  Bethany. 
Prior  to  1834  the  mail  was  carried  on  horse- 
back by  Dr.  Stephans  from  Brookville,  In- 
diana, to  Lebanon  in  Warren  county,  Ohio. 
It  then  required  a week  to  make  the  round 
trip  between  these  points.  Prior  to  1840 
Huntsville  was  a busy  place.  Ira  Hunt  con- 
ducted a brick  yard  and  a saw  mill.  Nicho- 
las Curtis  had  a distillery  and  Joseph  Curtis 
a general  store.  Zebedee  Akers  was  a black- 
smith here  for  over  forty  years. 

PRINCETON. 

Princeton  was  laid  out  by  Samuel  En- 
vart  in  1812.  It  was  a lively  business  center 
in  the  early  times.  A Mr.  Cummins  con- 
ducted a tan  yard  and  a carding  mill  was 
running  here  before  1820.  James  Clawson 
was  the  first  shoemaker. 


This  community  has  produced  several 
prominent  personages.  Benjamin  Van  Gor- 
don came  here  in  1810,  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace  for  forty  years  and  represented 
Butler  county  two  terms  in  the  state  legis- 
lature; Peter  Murphy,  who  was  sheriff  of 
Butler  county  from  1851  to  1855  and  was 
state  senator  from  1871  to  1873.  During 
this  time  Christopher  Hughes,  another 
Princetonian,  represented  the  county  in  the 
general  assembly.  Earlier,  Daniel  Wood- 
mansee  was  representative  for  two  terms, 
and  from  1894-1900  Clarence  Murphy  was 
probate  judge  of  Butler  county.  Prince- 
ton was  made  a postoffice  as  early  as  1816, 
but  in  1881  its  name  was  changed  to  Claw- 
son, by  which  name  it  is  now  known. 

HUGHES’S  STATION. 

Hughes’s  Station  is  on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  Louis  Railroad, 
and  was  named  after  the  late  Joshua 
Hughes,  who  owned  the  land  on  which  the 
station  was  built  and  who  was  the  first  post- 
master of  the  village.  The  township  house 
is  located  here,  and  it  is  the  voting  place  of 
the  citizens  of  the  township. 

kyle's  station. 

Kyle’s  Station  is  also  a station  on  the 
Big  Four  Railroad  and  takes  its  name  from 
Thomas  Kyle  who  settled  here  in  1803.  A 
postoffice  was  established  here  in  1872  and 
was  named  Fontana.  In  1879  it  was 
changed  to  Kyle’s. 


LEMON  TOWNSHIP. 


Lemon  township  originally  comprised 
all  of  the  territory  now  included  in  the  two 
townships  of  Lemon  and  Madison.  On 


May  7,  1810,  when  Madison  township  was 
set  off,  the  remaining  territory  lying  east 
of  the  Miami  river,  west  of  Warren  county 
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and  north  of  Liberty  township,  retained  the 
name  of  Lemon  township.  The  township, 
as  thus  constituted,  is  irregular  in  contour, 
owing  to  the  diagonal  direction  of  the  Mi- 
ami fiver,  but  its  roads  and  farms  are  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  the  country  in  general  is 
under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and 
improvement.  It  has  not  only  good  roads, 
but  the  advantages  of  the  river,  the  canal, 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St. 
Louis  Railway,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton 
& Toledo  Electric  Traction  Road,  which 
pass  through  the  township.  The  principal 
stream  of  the  interior  of  the  township  is 
Dick's  creek.  In  former  times  it  was  highly 
important  for  the  water  power  it  furnished 
to  the  little  saw  mills,  grist  mills  and  the 
occasional  distillery  erected  on  its  banks. 
The  population  of  Lemon  township  ex- 
clusive of  that  of  Middletown,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900,  is  1,825,  a l°ss  of  9°6 
from  that  of  the  census  of  1890.  Middle- 
town  city,  however,  more  than  makes  up  for 
this  loss.  Her  population  in  1890  was 
7,681,  and  in  1900  was  9,215,  a gain  of 
1,534  in  the  city,  and  a net  gain  in  the  town- 
ship of  628  in  ten  years. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Lemon 
township  were  the  Dotys,  Enochs,  Irwins, 
Shafors,  Dicks,  Freemans,  Reeds,  Balls, 
Stewarts,  Taylors,  Hughes,  Wards,  Clarks, 
Vails,  Potters,  Johnstons,  Williamsons, 
Fishers  and  Logans.  Of  these  Thomas  Ir- 
win and  David  Logan  came  as  early  as  1795, 
Joseph  Williamson  and  Alexander  McCon- 
nell in  1796,  and  Daniel  Doty,  John  Reed, 
Stephen  Vail,  Moses  Potter  and  others  came 
before  1800. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  township  was  on  the  Little 
Prairie,  a natural  meadow  that  extended  on 


both  sides  of  the  Miami  river,  more  than  a 
mile  in  length  and  half  a mile  in  breadth,  the 
north  end  coming  up  to  the  present  site  of 
Middletown.  Symmes’  northern  line  passes 
through  Lemon  township  just  south  of 
Dick’s  creek,  and  is  two  and  a quarter  miles 
north  of  the  Liberty  township  line. 

The  earliest  church  in  this  township  was 
the  Little  Prairie  church,  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination Its  exact  site  is  now  unknown. 
There  is  a discrepancy  in  the  date  of  the 
admission  of  this  church.  Judge  Dunlevy 
makes  it  1800,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Old 
School  Baptist  Association  places  it  in  1801. 
In  the  latter  year,  according  to  the  minutes, 
it  had  eleven  members.  The  pastor  was 
Elder  Philip  Sutton.  In  1805  some  differ- 
ences arose  between  this  church  and  Elk 
Creek  church,  now  at  Trenton,  which  the 
association  could  not  settle,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  church  disbanded,  as  no  further 
notice  is  given  it  in  the  minutes. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

A graphic  historical  account  of  this  city 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

MONROE. 

Monroe  is  located  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  township  on  the  Dayton  and  Cincin- 
nati pike,  and  is  about  midway  between  the 
two  cities.  Its  altitude  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  and  the  situation 
is  most  healthful.  The  country  about  Mon- 
roe was  settled  before  1800,  and  it  soon  be- 
came an  important  trade  center.  The  ear- 
liest settlers  were  John  Baker,  John  P.  Wil- 
liamson, Nathan  Sackett  and  John  H.  Piatt. 
Stores  were  established  and  taverns  built 
quite  early  and  in  1817  town  was 
out  by  Sackett  and  Piatt.  The  plan  of  the 
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town  is  as  follows : The  main  road  running 
through  the  town  from  Cincinnati  to  Day- 
ton,  called  Main  street,  is  four  poles  wide. 
The  cross  streets  are  three  poles  wide, 
and  the  alleys  are  one  pole  wide.  In  the 
early  days  before  railroads  were  built  Mon- 
roe was  a thriving  village;  manufacturing 
was  carried  on  to  a limited  extent,  and 
owing  to  its  location  it  was  the  principal 
stopping  point  on  the  stage  coach  route  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  There  was 
considerable  of  traveling  and  the  several  tav- 
erns did  a flourishing  business.  At  one  time 
three  or  four  lines  of  stage  coaches  were 
in  operation  and  so  great  became  the  com- 
petition that  the  fare  between  the  two  cities, 
which  was  usually  two  dollars  and  a half, 
was  reduced  to  fifty  cents.  Monroe  has  four 
churches.  The  earliest  church  organized 
there  was  the  Mount  Pleasant  United  Pres- 
byterian. It  was  organized  prior  to  1802, 
and  was  originally  known  as  the  Swamp 
Creek  congregation.  Later  it  changed  its 
name  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Associate  Re- 
formed church,  and  since  1856  it  has  been 
known  by  its  present  name.  The  first 
church  was  built  of  logs,  the  second  was  a 
frame  structure  and  the  third  was  brick. 
These  were  situated  about  half  a mile  north 
of  the  village,  but  in  1854  the  congregation 
built  a new  church  in  the  village. 

The  Methodists  held  services  in  Monroe 
as  early  as  1823,  but  not  until  later  was  the 
church  organized.  The  society  increased 
rapidly  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  First  Presbyterian  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1831.  It  was  first  called  the 
Harmony  church,  and  commenced  with  six- 
teen members.  The  church  has  had  a pros- 
perous career. 

The  Monroe  Catholic  church  was  built 


in  1869,  under  the  supervision  of  Father 
Smith.  There  are  about  fifty  families  in  the 
parish,  and  the  church  is  prosperous. 

BLUEBALL. 

Blueball  was  originally  a tavern  stand, 
and  the  name  originated  from  a tavern  sign. 
In  the  stage-coach  days  the  place  was  an 
important  station  for  the  various  lines  of 
mail  and  stage  coaches  running  between 
Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  The  hamlet  lies 
partly  in  Warren  county.  There  is  a Pres- 
byterian church  here  and  a general  store. 
A postoffice  was  established  here  in  1844. 

LESOURDSVILLE. 

LeSourdsville  takes  its  name  from  Ben- 
jamin LeSourd,  the  founder' of  the  place, 
who,  about  the  time  the  Miami  canal  was 
built,  purchased  ninety-five  acres  of  land  of 
Abraham  Freeman  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a great  city.  He  started  a big  store,  but 
after  a year  or  two  failed,  and  sold  out  to 
Thomas  Ward.  The  earliest  settler  here  was 
Abraham  Freeman,  who  came  before  t8oo. 
He  built  a saw  mill  which  went  down  about 
1815.  Other  early  comers  were  the 
Hugheses,  Wards,  Shafors  and  Clarks.  The 
late  Hon.  Durban  Ward,  of  Lebanon, 
taught  school  here  many  years  ago.  The 
first  house  in  LeSourdsville  was  the  Red 
Buck  tavern  kept  by  John  Freeman.  A 
union  church  was  built  here  just  before  the 
war,  but  about  1876  the  property  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians. 

AMANDA. 

Amanda  was  founded  in  1827  by  Rob- 
ert Coddington  and  Samuel  Dickey.  It  is 
located  on  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal  and  on 
the  L.  C.  D.  branch  of  the  C.  H.  & D.  Rail- 
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road.  It  was  formerly  an  important  grain 
shipping  point.  The  town,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Middletown,  has  lost  much  of 
its  business  importance.  A branch  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  located  here 
and  regular  services  are  conducted. 


Excello  is  a small  village  located  just 
below  Amanda.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
building  of  the  Excello  paper  mill  in  1865, 
and  the  residents  are  principally  employes 
at  the  mill  of  the  Harding  Paper  Com- 
panv 


ST.  CLAIR  TOWNSHIP. 


This  township,  one  of  the  five  originally 
founded  in  Butler  county  in  1803,  was 
named  after  General  St.  Clair.  It  embraced 
all  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county 
and  included  the  present  townships  of  Ox- 
ford, Milford,  Wayne,  Reily  and  Hanover, 
and  was  bounded,  when  it  was  organized, 
on  the  north  by  Preble  county,  on  the  east 
by  Lemon  township,  on  the  south  by  the 
Miami  river  and  Ross  township,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  state  of  Indiana.  Wayne  and 
Milford  townships  were  struck  off  of  its  ter- 
ritory in  1805,  the  latter  at  that  time  includ- 
ing also  what  is  now  the  township  of  Ox- 
ford. Reily  township  was  set  off  in  1807, 
and  embraced  all  of  what  is  now  Hanover. 
These  divisions  reduced  the  size  of  St.  Clair 
considerably,  but  possessing,  as  it  did,  the 
town  of  Rossville,  its  history  is  extended  and 
interesting,  and  a large  portion  of  it  will  be 
found  treated  under  the  head  of  Hamilton. 
In  1810,  its  population  was  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty;  in  1820,  thirteen  hundred  and 
seven ; in  1830,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four.  In  1900,  it  had  thirteen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  inhabitants  in  the  township 
proper,  the  territory  occupied  by  West  Ham- 
ilton no  longer  being  included.  There  are 
in  the  township  seventeen  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  thirty  acres. 

St.  Clair,  as  it  now  exists,  is  bounded  on 


the  north  by  the  township  of  Wayne,  on  the 
east  by  the  Miami  river  and  the  lower  end 
of  Madison  township,  on  the  south  by  the 
river,  and  on  the  west  by  Hanover  and  Ross 
townships.  The  township  is  irregular  on 
the  south  and  east  sides,  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  Miami  meanders  through  the 
very  fine  bottoms  along  its  course,  a large 
portion  of  which  are  in  St.  Clair. 

The  topography  of  the  township  east  of 
the  Seven  Mile  creek  is  generally  level, 
while  west  of  the  creek  it  is  hilly.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  and  produces  the  finest  cereals. 
The  country  was  originally  covered  by  dense 
forests,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  early  settlers  when  clearing 
the  land,  as  they  had  little  or  no  use  for  tim- 
ber after  their  cabins  were  built.  The  town- 
ship is  well  watered  by  the  Miami  river  and 
numerous  creeks.  The  principal  stream  is 
the  Four  Mile.  It  takes  its  head  in  Preble 
county,  and  has  many  tributaries.  Seven 
Mile,  a stream  almost  as  large  as  Four  Mile, 
unites  with  the  latter  in  section  8,  just  south 
of  the  town  of  Seven  Mile.  Cotton  run  rises 
in  Wayne  township,  flows  south  and  empties 
into  Four  Mile  about  one  mile  and  a half 
below  the  mouth  of  Seven  Mile.  Five  Mile 
run,  a small  stream,  flows  between  Cotton 
run  and  Seven  Mile.  It  is  fed  principally 
by  a spring  near  the  center  of  section  4. 
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This  spring  is  on  the  Walker  farm  and  is 
known  as  Wayne's  spring  because  near  it 
General  Wayne  and  his  army  encamped 
when  on  their  way  north  to  chastise  the  In- 
dians. Two  Mile  creek  empties  into  the  Mi- 
ami opposite  Old  river.  Its  source  is  found 
in  Hanover  township.  These  streams  in 
former  years  supplied  power  for  numerous 
mills.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
mills  was  the  Fear-not  mill  on  Four  Mile, 
built  in  1816  by  Joseph  Watson.  When  he 
built  the  mill  in  the  wilderness  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  soon  fail  in  business. 
In  answer  to  the  prediction,  and  what  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  Mr.  Watson  gave 
his  mill  the  name  “Fear-not.”  The  first 
building  at  the  Fear-not  site  was  a frame, 
two  stories  high,  equipped  with  an  under- 
shot wheel  and  two  sets  of  buhrs.  About 
twenty  years  later  a second  mill,  similar  to 
the  first,  was  built.  The  mill  has  long  been 
in  disuse,  but  can  yet  be  seen. 

Distilling  was  a prominent  industry  in 
the  township  during  the  thirties.  Still 
houses  were  considered  a necessity,  and 
many  of  the  best  people  in  the  county  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  whiskey. 
The  capacity  of  the  early  distilleries  was 
limited  usually  to  one  or  two  barrels  per 
day,  and  whiskey  was  sold  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cents  per  gallon. 

The  roads  diverging  from  Hamilton  to 
all  parts  of  the  county  west  of  the  Miami 
river  pass  through  St.  Clair  township.  The 
first  road  established  by  the  county  com- 
missioners of  Butler  county  was  from 
Smith’s  and  St  Clair’s  mill  on  Four  Mile 
to  Nathaniel  Bell’s  on  Elk  creek.  The 
old  Eaton  road  took  the  course  of  General 
St.  Clair’s  march  to  the  northwest,  and 
passed  by  way  of  the  site  of  the  Fear-not 


mill,  much  in  the  same  way  that  it  does 
now.  The  old  trace  road  from  Seven  Mile 
takes  the  course  of  General  Wayne’s  march 
north.  The  old  State  road,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called,  took  the  direction  of  Law- 
renceburg,  Indiana,  and  for  a long  time  the 
mails  were  received  over  this  route  from 
North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio,  below  Cincinnati. 

The  first  settlers  of  St.  Clair  township 
located  at  or  near  the  town  of  Rossville. 
Afterward  that  part  of  the  township  lying 
south  of  Hamilton  was  settled  principally 
by  Germans  from  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Among 
the  early  families  settling  here  were  the 
Garvers,  Fishers,  Lingles,  Castators,  Trout- 
mans, Mitchells,  Kyles  and  Shellhouses. 
Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  township  were  the  Brookses, 
Irvings,  Wallaces,  McClellans,  Eatons,  Cor- 
nells, Browns,  Caldwells,  Robinsons,  Long- 
fellows, Grays  and  Harrises.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  township  was  settled  by  the 
Overpecks,  Warwicks,  Wehrs.  Jacobys, 
Descombes,  Sellers,  Huestons  and  others. 

The  first  church  was  organized  as  early 
as  1806.  It  stood  one  and  a half  miles 
southwest  of  Hamilton,  and  was  known  as 
St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  church.  It  was  a log 
building,  about  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet. 
It  was  provided  with  a fire-place  eight  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  deep.  The  building  was 
also  used  as  a school  house  for  many  years. 
In  the  early  ’forties  a frame  church  build- 
ing was  constructed,  in  which  services  were 
held  with  considerable  regularity  for  over 
forty  years.  Among  those  who  taught 
school  in  the  old  log  church  about  1830  were 
James  Hill,  Capt.  William  Giffin  and  Jonas 
Ball. 

The  Blue  Grass  church,  which  stood 
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near  the  Fear-not  mill  on  Four  Mile,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  churches.  It  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Methodists,  but  about  1832 
the  Old  School  Presbyterians  took  charge 
and  held  services  here  regularly  for  many 
years. 

About  1820  the  German  Reformed 
church  was  organized  at  Overpecks.  The 
first  meeting  house  was  built  of  hewed  logs. 
Jacob  Wehr  sold  two  acres  of  land  at  one 
dollar  per  acre  to  the  church  authorities  for 
burial  purposes  and  for  a building  site. 
After  several  years  a brick  church  was  built 
which  served  the  purpose  of  the  congrega- 
tion until  about  1858,  when  the  present 
brick  structure  was  erected  by  the  Lutherans 
and  Presbyterians. 

During  the  ’fifties  the  Mennonite  church 
was  organized  near  Busenbarks.  The  early 
membership  was  composed  mainly  of  Ger- 
mans. Among  the  early  members  were 
the  Augspurgers,  Hollys,  Imhoffs  and  Slon- 
nekers.  The  society  at  first  held  meetings 
in  private  houses,  but  later  a church  was 
built  on  ground  donated  by  Christian  Slon- 
neker. 


OVERPECKS. 

The  principal  village  in  the  township  is 
Overpecks,  named  for  Isaac  Overpeck,  an 
early  settler.  It  is  a station  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Toledo  Electric  Trac- 
tion Road.  Since  the  last-named  road  was 
built  the  village  has  had  a very  substantial 
growth.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  a suburb 
of  Hamilton,  and  the  homes  of  many  people 
employed  in  that  city  are  located  here.  The 
only  postoffice  in  the  township  is  located 
here. 

BUSENBARKS. 

Busenbarks,  two  miles  north  of  Over- 
pecks, is  a telegraph  and  railroad  station  on 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
road. The  C.,  D.  & T.  electric  power  plant 
is  located  here. 

COKE  OTTO. 

At  Coke  Otto,  two  miles  north  of  Ham- 
ilton, the  Otto  coke  ovens  are  located.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  employes  of  the 
coke  works.  The  hamlet  has  a hotel,  store 
and  a school  house. 


ROSS  TOWNSHIP. 


This  township  was  organized  in  1803, 
forming  one  of  the  original  subdivisions  of 
the  county.  Until  1811  it  embraced  all  of 
the  territory  now  contained  in  Morgan 
township,  as  well  as  its  present  territory. 
The  township  as  now  constituted  contains 
19,496  acres.  In  1820  its  population  was 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty -five;  in  1830, 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five;  in  1890, 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  1900, 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight 


The  first  settlers  of  Ross  township  were 
the  Butterfields,  Mitchells,  Parkinsons, 
Dunns,  Smiths,  Joneses,  McCloskeys, 
Shaws,  Willeys,  Williamses,  Andrews,  An- 
dersons  and  Mooreheads. 

The  township  is  generally  rolling  and 
is  well  adapted  to  farming.  Indian  creek 
is  the  principal  stream,  which  flows  diagon- 
ally across  the  township  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast.  Other  streams  of 
less  importance  are  Ziegler’s  run.  Dry  run 
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and  Paddy's  run.  The  soil  along  these 
streams  is  very  fertile.  . Originally  Ross 
township  was  covered  by  a very  dense 
growth  of  timber,  and  wild  game  of  every 
sort  abounded.  The  most  prominent  of  the 
early  roads  was  the  Trace  road,  leading 
from  the  Miami  river  over  the  Layhigh 
ridge  to  St.  Charles  and  to  the  northwest. 
It  followed  about  the  same  route  of  the 
present  highway  from  Venice  to  Layhigh. 
The  Lawrenceburg  and  Columbus,  or  State 
road,  leading  from  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana, 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a principal  thor- 
oughfare. The  early  roads  usually  followed 
the  ridges  so  as  to  prevent  cuts — a plan 
often  employed  to  great  advantage  by  the 
early  surveyors  in  locating  highways 
through  a new  country. 

A leading  industry  in  the  early  days  of 
the  township  was  distilling.  Many  fine 
farms  were  paid  for  with  money  made  in 
manufacturing  whiskey.  About  1810  two 
men  by  the  name  of  Sayres  and  Avery,  of 
Cincinnati,  erected  a still  house  in  section 
io.  In  1815  Matthew  Timberman  ran  a 
distillery  near  where  the  late  Andrew  Tim- 
berman resided.  The  product  was  hauled 
to  Cincinnati  in  four  and  six-horse  wagons 
and  marketed.  From  1820  to  1840  James 
Comstock  carried  on  distilling  on  Dry  run. 
From  1818  to  1845  Joseph  Van  Horn  had 
a still  house  in  Millville.  There  were  nu- 
merous other  establishments  scattered 
throughout  the  township. 

About  1805  two  important  mills  were 
built  in  Ross  township, — Dick’s  mill,  near 
Venice,  and  Van  Horn’s  mill  at  Millville. 
Die  first  mill  at  Dick’s  was  of  round  hick- 
or>’  logs  and  contained  what  was  known  as 
a corn-cracker  for  the  grinding  machinery. 
This  mill  was  constructed  by  Jacob  Hyde. 


About  1812  Samuel  Dick,  Sr.,  and  his  son 
George  erected  a frame  mill  forty  by  forty 
feet  and  three  stories  high.  This  was  dis- 
placed in  1848  by  a new  frame  building  of 
the  same  dimensions.  There  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  mill  since  it  was  built 
at  this  site  a century  ago.  The  mill,  which 
was  in  active  operation  until  a few  years 
ago,  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Dick 
family  since  1812.  Dick’s  mills  was  a post- 
office  from  January  15,  1819,  to  July  3, 
1834.  On  that  date  the  office  was  removed 
to  Venice  and  was  called  Ross.  The  original 
ford  of  the  Miami  river  was  at  Dick’s  mills. 
After  the  covered  bridge  was  erected  across 
the  Miami  near  Venice  in  1830,  Dick’s  ford 
ceased  to  be  used  except  for  very  ordinary 
purposes. 

The  principal  centers  of  population  in 
Ross  township  are  at  Venice  and  Millville. 
The  latter  lies  also  partly  in  Hanover  town- 
ship. 

VENICE. 

Venice  was  laid  out  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Clark.  February  1,  1817.  The  name  given 
the  place  by  its  founder  was  “Venus”  be- 
cause of  its  pleasant  situation' and  beautiful 
surroundings.  The  original  plat  included 
only  that  part  of  the  village  lying  west  of 
the  Trace  road  leading  to  Layhigh.  Sub- 
sequently additions  have  been  made  by 
various  men  at  different  times.  Among  the 
early  business  men  of  Venice  were  James 
Comstock,  who  kept  a general  store;  Wil- 
liam Huxford,  a blacksmith,  and  Dr.  John 
Woods,  who  practiced  medicine  and  con- 
ducted a tavern.  Later  Enoch  Vaughn  kept 
store  and  Thomas  Joyce  conducted  a black- 
smith shop.  In  1830  Jonathan  Kilboum 
engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  business. 
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He  was  an  influential  man,  and  represented  Joice,  S.  A.  Gossett,  William  Crecraft  and 
the  Butler  district  in  the  state  senate  about  Guy  S.  Dennison. 

1850.  The  town  now  supports  a good  hotel,  The  Venice  Presbyterian  church  was  or- 
two  stores,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a steam  ganized  in  1828.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of 
grist  mill,  a printing  office,  and  other  lines  the  Bethel  church  near.  Millville.  It  was 
of  trade.  The  Venice  Graphic,  a weekly  originally  connected  with  the  Cincinnati 
independent  newspaper,  is  published  by  L.  presbytery.  Subsequently  it  became  con 
Demoret  and  has  an  extensive  circulation,  nected  with  the  Oxford  presbytery,  an 
The  first  school  house  was  built  about  after  the  union  of  the  two  Presbyterian 
1814.  The  house,  built  of  hackberry  logs,  bodies  it  was  added  to  the  Dayton  presby- 
twenty  by  twenty  feet,  with  puncheon  floor,  tery.  In  1874  it  was  again  connected  with 
stone  fire-place,  board  door  with  wooden  the  Cincinnati  presbytery.  The  present 
hinges,  writing  desks  made  by  placing  long  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1856- 
boards  on  slanting  pins  put  in  the  logs,  slab  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  or 
seats,  windows  which  extended  the  whole  ganized  in  1826.  The  first  services  were 
length  of  the  house,  and  other  fixtures  in  held  in  the  school  house.  In  1831  services 
common  with  early  educational  institutions,  were  held  by  permission  in  the  Presbyterian 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  after  a few  years,  church.  In  1832  a church  building  was 
and  for  a time  school  was  held  in  a log  cabin  erected,  which  continued  in  use  until  1 
that  had  been  used  for  a residence.  In  1825  when  the  present  church  was  complete  . 
a second  school  house  was  built.  It  was  a The  charge  was  originally  connected  wit 
one-story  brick  with  raised  floors  on  each  the  Oxford  circuit,  but  in  1837  j*  wa^  at 
side  and  was  considered  a model  in  its  day.  tached  to  the  New  Haven  circuit,  an  in 
It  was  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet,  four  win-  1846  the  name  was  changed  to  that  o 
dows  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  front  and  Venice,  which  name  it  still  bears.  There  are 
was  provided  with  two  large  fire-places,  four  appointments  at  this  time,  as  follows. 
School  was  held  in  this  house  until  1850,  Venice,  New  Haven,  Okeana  and  V^as 
when  a new  house  was  erected  on  a lot  in  ington. 
the  rear  of  the  old  building.  It  was  a one-  millville. 

story  structure  of  two  rooms,  thirty  by  forty-  Millville  was  founded  by  Joseph  an 
five  feet.  The  third  building,  just  described,  Horn  in  1815,  who  erected  a grist  mill  here 
was  in  use  until  1875,  when  the  Union  some  ten  years  earlier;  hence  the  origin  o 
school  house  was  built.  This  building  was  the  name  “Millville,”  given  the  village,  n 
erected  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  sub-  dian  creek  divides  the  village,  the  two  Par^ 
districts,  and  is  located  just  north  of  town,  being  connected  by  a covered  bridge  w ic 
It  was  made  an  independent  high  school  was  erected  in  1849.  The  western  s^e’  SltU, 
with  Samuel  McClelland,  a graduate  of  ated  on  a hill  which  slopes  gradually  towar 
Miami  University,  as  its  first  principal,  the  creek,  is  the  business  part  of  the  town. 
Others  who  have  subsequently  taught  here  Here  is  located  the  postoffice,  hotel,  store, 
as  principals  were  a Mr.  Dayton,  Alfred  blacksmith  shop,  harness  shop  and  town 
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hall.  The  eastern  side  of  the  village  is  level, 
and  has  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
The  town  has  a population  of  about  two  hun- 
dred. 

Among  the  first  settlers  were  Joel  Wil- 
liams, George  Thomas,  William  Van  Horn, 
H.  R.  Coleman,  Samuel  Proud,  David  Mon- 
fort, Daniel  Brosier  and  others. 

The  Van  Horn  mill  was  built  in  1805  by 
Joel  Williams,  a millwright  from  the  East, 
for  Joseph  Van  Horn.  The  stone  used  in 
its  construction  were  hauled  from  Bank 
Lick,  a stream  in  Hamilton  county.  In  1821 
the  mill  was  purchased  by  William  Cochran, 
and  has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Coch- 
ran family  ever  since.  The  old  mill  has  not 
been  in  operation  for  several  years  but  is 
in  a fair  state  of  preservation. 

The  first  postoffice,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1817,  was  kept  in  a log  house 
which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  old  Ender 
Hotel.  The  early  mail  route  had  for  offices 
Dick’s  Mill,  Millville,  Scipio  (or  Philan- 
thropy). 

From  1825  to  i860  the  taverns,  of  which 
there  were  several  located  here,  did  a thriv- 
ing business.  Among  the  tavern  keepers 
were  William  Hill,  M.  J.  Millspaugh,  Jacob 
Hasler,  Frederick  Zillyox,  Joseph  Van 
Ausdall  and  George  Ender.  The  first  black- 
smith was  William  Ray.  Others  who 
worked  here  later  were  Henry  Gallaway, 
Michael  Emerick,  Jacob  Fillhardt,  Frederic 
Zillyox  and  Henry  Garner. 

The  first  store  was  established  as  early 
as  1819  by  Eliakim  Ross.  In  1825  Henry 
C.  Coleman  was  engaged  in  business  here 
and  in  1830  John  and  Thomas  Hanna  were 
merchants  here.  In  1838  John  M.  Cochran 
kept  store.  Those  later  engaged  were  Elias 
Kumler,  A.  T.  Carnahan,  Nelson  Urmston, 


John  W.  Meeker  and  William  Brundridge. 
During  recent  years  the  principal  store  and 
the  postoffice  have  been  kept  by  John  Mc- 
Closkey. 

The  first  school  house  in  Millville  was 
built  of  logs  and  stood  on  the  present  site 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  This  house  was 
here  in  1825.  A year  or  two  afterward  a 
brick  building  was  erected,  which  was  in 
use  until  1872,  when  the  building  and  lot 
were  sold  to  the  Presbyterians,  which  or- 
ganization made  extensive  alterations  and 
have  since  used  it  for  church  purposes. 
The  present  commodious  public  school  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1872.  From  1858  to 
1870  a high  school  was  carried  on  at  Mill- 
ville by  a corporaton  of  stockholders.  The 
company  owned  its  own  school  building  and 
all  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught,  pre- 
paratory for  college.  Prof.  D.  P.  Nelson 
was  the  first  principal. 

Mt.  Zion  Lutheran  church  was  built  in 
1853.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Samuel  Zeig- 
ler  Lutheran  church  in  Hanover  township, 
founded  in  1815.  In  1842  a division  oc- 
curred in  the  old  church  over  some  differ- 
ences regarding  their  creed,  and  it  was  the 
remaining  worshipers  that  formed  Mt. 
Zion  church. 

The  German  Reformed  Millville  church 
was  originally  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Samuel  Ziegler  Lutheran  congregation, 
which  suffered  a division  in  1842.  The 
church  is  in  a prosperous  condition  and 
regular  services  are  conducted. 

The  United  Brethren  church,  established 
in  1822,  was  at  one  time  the  most  important 
church  in  Ross  township.  Its  present  place 
of  worship  was  erected  in  1851.  In  recent 
years  the  congregation  has  not  been  as  pros- 
perous as  formerly. 
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WAYNE  TOWNSHIP. 


Wayne  township  was  created  under  the 
act  of  the  legislature  passed  January  21, 
1804,  which  empowered  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  alter  the  boundaries  of  town- 
ships, and  to  set  off  new  townships.  On 
petition  of  a number  of  inhabitants  of  St. 
Gair  township,  December  2,  1805,  Wayne 
township  was  erected  out  of  territory  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  St.  Clair  township. 
The  topography  of  the  township  may  be  de- 
scribed as  rolling  to  hilly.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Seven  Mile  creek,  which 
cuts  off  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town- 
ship ; Elk  creek,  which  cuts  off  the  north- 
east corner,  and  Ten  Mile  and  Nine  Mile 
creeks  in  the  western  section. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  ter- 
ritory was  Matthew  Winton,  who  located 
near  Seven  Mile.  His  house,  which  was  of 
stone,  stood  just  on  the  line  between  St. 
Clair  and  Wayne  townships.  Other  early 
settlers  were  James  Withrow,  who  came 
from  Nelson  county,  Kentucky,  in  1800; 
John  Withrow,  from  the  same  locality; 
Capt.  Samuel  Pottenger,  William  Harper, 
Robert  Gilke,  the  Paddocks,  Buchanans,  the 
Cornthwaites  and  others. 

About  1798  William  Harper  settled  with 
his  family  on  section  19.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1800,  in  sugar-making  time,  the 
Indians  came  in  quite  a number  to  visit  the 
Harpers,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do. 
An  old  squaw  became  very  intimate  with 
the  family,  especially  with  little  Elizabeth, 
a three-year-old  child.  One  evening  Mrs. 
Harper  sent  two  children  to  bring  in  the 
cows,  and  their  three-year-old  sister  fol- 
lowed. When  they  had  gone  some  distance 
the  little  girl  cried  for  them  to  stop,  but  in 


their  hurry  they  gave  her  no  attention. 
After  returning  home  Elizabeth  was  miss- 
ing. Search  was  immediately  instituted,  but 
the  little  girl  could  not  be  found.  The  next 
morning  little  footprints  were  found  in  the 
mud  where  she  had  crossed  a stream,  and 
close  by  them  moccasin  tracks.  The  Indians 
were  all  gone  and  it  was  evident  the  babe 
had  been  stolen.  The  father  and  mother 
visited  all  the  Indian  camps  in  search  of 
their  child,  which  was  never  found.  In  1842 
a gentleman  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Harpers  saw  Elizabeth.  He  knew  her 
by  the  family  likeness  which  they  all  pos- 
sessed in  a remarkable  degree.  She  had 
married  an  Indian  warrior  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. She  afterward  went  with  her  tribe 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  Her  parents  had  died  years  be- 
fore, after  despairing  of  ever  finding  her. 

The  population  was  1,552  in  1820,  1,513 
in  1830,  1,562  in  1840,  1,453  in  i89°  and 
1,343  in  1900.  The  earliest  settlers  of  the 
township  were  the  Andrews,  Brelsfords, 
Bairds,  Bums,  Brookses,  Corneliuses,  Duf- 
fields,  Davises,  Foxes,  Grafts,  Hutchinses, 
Phares,  Pottengers,  Stubbses,  Squires,  Wil- 
sons, Weavers,  Withrows  and  others.  The 
Cincinnati  and  Richmond  division  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 

Louis  Railroad  system  crosses  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  township.  In  the  township 
are  two  villages.  Jacksonburg  and  Seven 
Mile,  the  latter  lying  also  partly  in  St.  Clair. 

jacksonburg. 

Jacksonburg  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
township.  It  lies  near  the  highest  ground 
in  the  township  and  was  at  one  time  t e 
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most  important  trade  center  west  of  the 
Miami  river  in  Butler  county.  It  was  on 
the  main  road  leading  from  Cincinnati  to 
Preble  and  Darke  counties,  and  had  at  one 
time  two  hotels,  four  stores,  a pork-packing 
establishment,  four  tailors  and  other  import- 
ant industries.  The  earliest  settlers  in  this 
neighborhood  were  Benjamin  Vancleve, 
John  Baird,  John  Craig  and  Henry  Weaver. 
They  laid  out  the  village  February  16,  1816. 
John  Baird  built  the  first  tavern.  William 
Phares  kept  the  first  store.  One  of  the  early 
merchants  was  the  late  Henry  S.  Earhart, 
of  Hamilton.  In  1824  the  town  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity.  The  tavern  could  not 
begin  to  accommodate  the  traveling  public. 
It  is  said  that  frequently  there  were  as  many 
as  fifty  teams  at  a time  putting  up  for  the 
night  in  the  town.  There  has  always  been 
some  manufacturing  done  in  the  village. 
Charles  Wells  was  the  first  blacksmith. 
Thomas  Hartley  was  the  next  smith  to  lo- 
cate there.  About  1870  John  H.  Yager 
started  a blacksmith,  wood-working  and 
paint  shop,  and  manufactured  buggies, 
'vagons,  harrows  and  rollers.  Thomas 
Brothers  conducted  a printing  office  for 
some  time.  After  the  building  of  the  rail- 
roads and  a bridge  across  the  Miami  at  Mid- 
dletown Jacksonburg  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portance as  a trading  point.  The  town  was 
incorporated  many  years  ago,  and  has  a 
complete  municipal  government  under  the 
village  plan.  Its  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1900  was  only  seventy-seven. 
It  is  the  smallest  municipality  in  the  state. 

The  first  church  built  in  this  locality  was 
Shiloh  church.  It  was  a log  structure  and 
later  was  changed  into  a school  house  as 
well,  with  occasional  church  services.  /The 
Shiloh  church  is  near  the  camping  grounds 


of  the  noted  Indian  chief,  Killbuck,  who 
kept  his  clan  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
which  empties  into  Elk  creek.  Killbuck  was 
about  half  civilized  and  when  his  warriors 
left  this  section  he  refused  to  go  with  them. 
He  afterward  went  to  Indiana. 

The  Union  church  of  Jacksonburg  was 
built  in  1843.  I*  was  fifst  used  principally 
by  the  Methodists,  though  free  to  other  de- 
nominations. In  1876  the  United  Brethren 
gained  control  and  have  held  services  there 
with  much  regularity. 

The  Presbyterian  church  was  established 
in  1872  with  sixteen  members.  The  church 
has  had  a prosperous  career. 

SEVEN  MILE. 

Seven  Mile  was  laid  out  in  1841.  The 
original  proprietor  of  the  land  was  Samuel 
Brand,  who  owned  five  hundred  acres  and 
built  a mill  and  a distillery,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  1835.  John  Walter,  who  came 
into  possession  of  a portion  of  the  Baird 
land,  laid  out  Walnut  and  High  streets,  and 
one  twelve-foot  alley.  F.  B.  Landis  pur- 
chased the  first  lot.  After  1851  additions 
were  laid  out  by  F.  B.  Landis,  Surber,  Bob- 
benmeyer  & Surber  and  Weider.  In  the 
spring  of  1838  there  were  but  two  houses  in 
Seven  Mile.  Stephan  Emerick  was  the  first 
merchant.  John  Boliard  was  the  first  black- 
smith. Henry  Jacoby  kept  tavern  here  in 
the  ’thirties  and  ’forties.  Later  Wilson 
Clark  and  William  Lightsinger  kept  general 
stores.  The  present  merchants  are  A.  B. 
Pharls  and  F.  J.  Schmidlin.  Beck  Brothers 
conduct  a general  blacksmithing  business. 
The  town  has  besides  a hotel,  a harness  shop, 
tin  shop,  meat  store  and  a mill.  Seven  Mile 
was  incorporated  in  1875.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900  the  population  was  256- 
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The  first  school  in  this  neighborhood  was 
taught  by  William  Garrison  in  a building 
erected  very  early.  It  stood  a half  mile  east 
of  Seven  Mile.  The  second  building  was 
erected  in  1830  and  the  present  building  in 
1878.  The  turnpike  passing  through  Seven 
Mile,  from  Eaton  to  Hamilton,  was  built  in 
1833  and  1834.  The  pike  is  sixty  feet  wide 
and  was  intended  to  accommodate  three 
teams  abreast.  At  that  time  the  travel  was 
very  great.  The  pike  was  built  by  a stock 
company  of  which  John  Woods  was  presi- 
dent. 

A stock  company  founded  an  academy 
here  in  1858.  I.  N.  Hughes  was  the  prin- 
cipal. and  the  school  had  an  attendance  of 
sixty  students  the  first  year.  R.  B.  Hanby, 
author  of  “Nellie  Gray/’  succeeded  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  last  school  was  conducted  by 
B.  Starr,  in  1866,  when  the  building  and 
grounds,  containing  four  acres,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Seven  Mile  special  school  dis- 
trict for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  house  is  two  stories  high  and  contains 
four  rooms. 


In  1870  Prof.  B.  Starr  established  a se- 
lect school  for  boys,  which  he  carried  on 
for  several  years.  Prof.  Starr  was  a gradu- 
ate of  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

The  Cotton  Run  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  in  Seven  Mile  in  a 
very  early  day.  For  a few  years  services 
were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  but 
in  1831  a church  was  built  upon  an  acre  lot 
donated  by  John  Withrow.  Rev.  Joshua 
Holland  was  the  first  pastor. 

The  United  Brethren  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1844.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Theophilus  Rork.  In  1859  ^rst  church 
was  taken  down  and  a new  one  erected  at 
a cost  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Services 
are  no  longer  held. 

The  Presbyterian  church  was  organized 
in  1878.  Prior  to  1881  the  society  wor- 
shiped in  the  German  Reformed  church,  but 
in  that  year  a commodious  and  handsome 
church  building  was  erected.  The  church 
has  prospered  from  the  beginning  and  has 
a large  membership  of  faithful  and  active 
Christian  workers. 


MILFORD  TOWNSHIP. 


This  township  was  organized  December 
2,  1805,  and  originally  formed  a part  of  St. 
Clair.  It  is  one  of  the  northern  tier  of 
townships  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Preble  county,  on  the  east  by  the  township 
of  Wayne,  on  the  south  by  Hanover  and  on 
the  west  by  Oxford. 

Milford  township,  in  1820,  had  a popu- 
lation of  1,501;  in  1830,  1,808;  in  1840, 
1,868;  in  1890,  1,649,  and  in  1900,  1,476. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town- 
ship were  the  Grimes,  Glimes,  Gard,  Han- 


cock, Hayne,  Hinsey,  Jones,  Irwin, 
Kreamer,  Kennedy,  Lytle,  Lippencott,  Mar- 
shall, Markle,  Ogle,  McCleary,  McMechan, 
Brown,  McNeal,  Broadberry,  Pottenger, 
Pughe,  Robinson,  Reed,  Richardson,  Sut- 
ten,  Stout,  Rynearson,  Simmons,  Scott, 
Steel,  Simpson,  Taylor,  Teegarden,  Wal- 
ters, White,  Williams,  Watters,  Walden, 
Darr  and  Young. 

The  principal  streams  in  Milford  town- 
ship are  the  Four  Mile  and  Seven  Mile 
creeks.  The  former  cuts  the  township  in  the 
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southwest,  while  in  the  northeast  a similar 
cut  is  made  by  the  Seven  Mile  creek.  The 
valleys  along  these  streams  are  very  pro- 
ductive. Darr’s  run  drains  a considerable 
portion  of  the  western  part  of  Milford 
township,  and  is  the  principal  tributary  of 
Four  Mile  creek. 

St.  Clair’s  route,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  northwest,  passes 
through  Milford  township. 

From  1803  to  1806  the  settlers  suffered 
from  the  pinches  of  poverty.  The  most  of 
them  had  to  travel  through  the  wilderness 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  to  mill  and  this 
was  a great  inconvenience  and  hardship. 
The  Indians  at  this  time  were  very  annoy- 
ing to  the  settlers  by  their  constant  begging 
of  “ochpon”  (bread),  “monako”  (milk), 
and  “quis-quish”  (meat).  Some  of  them 
often  appeared  in  full  war  dress,  painted, 
and  with  the  scalping-knife  by  their  side. 
Others  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer  whom 
they  had  previously  killed  and  robbed.  Two 
of  them  were  known  by  the  names  of  “Kill- 
buck”  and  “Mishawa,”  the  latter  a Shawnee 
chief,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  by  Colonel  John- 
son’s men. 

In  the  fall  of  1804  a Baptist  preacher 
by  the  name  of  Patterson,  from  South  Caro- 
lina, a traveling  minister,  preached  at  the 
house  of  L.  R.  Cooch,  the  first  sermon  ever 
delivered  in  that  part  of  the  township. 
During  the  summer  of  1806  a traveling 
Baptist  preacher  visited  and  preached  in 
the  western  half  of  the  township  five  or  six 
times. 

Milford  township  has  three  villages,  as 
follows:  Collinsville,  Darrtown  and  Somer- 
ville. The  beginning  of  what  is  now 


COLLINSVILLE 

was  the  entering  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  is  located  by  Matthew  Richardson 
in  1802.  The  first  lot  sold  was  bought  by 
Charles  Collins,  a wagonmaker  by  trade, 
from  whom  the  town  received  its  name. 
He  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  here  until 
1839,  when  he  sold  out  to  W.  H.  Crume  and 
removed  to  Preble  county. 

The  first  store  keeper  was  Colonel  A.  P. 
Young.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Steel. 
Eli  Murphy  and  James  Crozier  opened  a 
blacksmith  shop  in  1837.  Johns  Davis  built 
the  residence  and  store  room  later  occupied 
by  John  Slonneker. 

James  Young  conducted  a saw  mill  as 
early  as  1811.  A few  years  later  a grist 
mill  was  added.  The  mills  were  operated 
until  about  i860.  The  first  school  teacher 
in  Collinsville  was  an  Irishman  by  the  name 
of  William  Hewett,  who  taught  here  from 
1818  to  1838.  The  first  school  house  was 
constructed  of  logs,  with  a fire  place  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  while  a brick  chimney 
carried  out  the  smoke  through  the  rafters. 
In  1838  a frame  building  was  constructed 
and  in  1876  a two-story  brick.  Joel  Harris 
taught  here  after  the  Civil  war  and  also 
took  an  active  part  in  local  affairs. 

The  Collinsville  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  in  1843  and  was  con" 
ducted  with  varying  success  until  about 
1870.  The  Presbyterian  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1810.  The  society  is  in  a flour- 
ishing condition,  and  has  a handsome  frame 
church  structure  near  the  main  part  of  the 
town.  Collinsville  is  a station  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Richmond  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 
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DARRTOWN. 


Darrtown  was  laid  out  in  1814  by  Con- 
rad Darr,  an  early  settler  who  purchased 
the  half  of  section  28  in  1802  for  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  Abram  Darr 
was  the  first  resident  of  the  town  and  kept 
store  for  several  years.  He  was  succeeded 
as  a merchant  by  John  Deen  and  later  by 
William  Davis.  Herron  and  Fenton  were 
merchant  tailors  here  in  1827.  John  Cook, 
a blacksmith,  located  here  in  1825.  Abram 
Darr  opened  a tavern  in  1817*  Aaron  Cham- 
berlain, Stephen  Kendall  and  William  Kirk- 
patrick kept  tavern  here  during  later  years. 
Distilling  was  an  important  industry  about 
1850.  Abram  Darr  opened  a distillery  in 
1832.  Mitchell  Marshall  conducted  a fif- 
teen-barrel establishment  from  1845  *° 
1852.  James-  Bradberry  owned  a log  still 
house  as  early  as  1817  which,  in  later  years, 
was  replaced  by  a stone  building.  The  next 
year  he  built  a saw  and  grist  mill  about  a 
mile  and  a half  below  town,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  operate  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1816  Wallace  and  Bryant  erected  a saw, 
grist  and  fulling  mill  on  Four  Mile.  Later 
the  mill  property  belonged  to  James  Smiley. 
In  1850  a three-story  stone  building  was 
erected.  The  mill,  which  has  not  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  now  belongs 
to  Smiley’s  son-in-law,  W.  L.  Lane,  of  Ox- 
ford, and  is  commonly  known  as  Lane’s  mill. 

The  domestic  willow,  the  growing  of 
which  is  a leading  industry  with  a number 
of  people,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wyman, 
of  New  York. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  1806  in 
a log  building  located  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  northwest  of  town.  This  building  con- 
tinued in  use  about  twenty  years. 

The  Darrtown  town  hall  was  built  in 


1826  or  1827  to  be  used  as  a place  of 
worship  by  all  religious  denominations.  The 
building  has  fallen  into  decay  and  is  used 
only  occasionally  for  public  or  political 
meetings. 

The  Baptists  organized  a church  in 
1806.  The  first  regular  preachers  were 
Stephen  Gard  and  Wm.  Tyner.  The  so- 
ciety flourished  for  only  a few  years. 

The  Methodists  built  a log  church  at  the 
foot  of  “Chaw  Raw”  hill  about  the  same 
time.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Darr- 
town church,  which  soon  became  very  pros- 
perous. 

The  New  School  Presbyterians  or- 
ganized a church  in  1848,  which  flourished 
for  several  years.  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw  or- 
ganized the  first  Sabbath  school  in  Darrtown 
in  1840. 

The  Lutheran  church  was  organized  at 
Jericho,  four  miles  north  of  Darrtown. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  church  by  fire 
a new  church  was  built  at  Darrtown.  The 
church  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 


SOMERVILLE. 

Somerville  was  laid  out  in  1831  by  Jacob 
F.  Rowe.  The  first  merchants  were  John 
and  Marsh  Williams.  They  were  succeeded 
by  Benjamin  Fox  and  Luther  Taylor.  Por 
packing  was  a prominent  industry  here 
about  1840.  Wm.  Morey,  father  of  the 
late  Hon.  H.  L.  Morey,  manufactured  hats 
in  the  village  as  early  as  1827.  The  Somer- 
ville mill  was  built  in  1832.  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  conducted  by  the  Muff  Bros, 
first  tavern  keeper  was  Jacob  Andrews. 

Somerville  was  incorporated  in  1832. 
Thomas  Martin  was  the  first  mayor  and 
Benjamin  Hubbard  the  first  cler  . 
town  now  has  a population  of  426,  and  1 
quite  a business  center. 
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The  Somerville  Presbyterian  church  was 
organized  in  1843.  It  is  a scion  of  the 
Seven  Mile  church  at  Collinsville,  organized 
in  1810.  Services  were  held  at  Somerville 
under  the  control  of  the  Seven  Mile  church 
in  the  early  ’thirties.  In  1834  a church 
edifice  was  erected,  and  in  1843  t^e  congre- 
gation was  organized  into  a distinct  society. 
For  several  years  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  two  churches  as  stated 
supply.  After  the  death  of  Rev.  Hughes, 
in  1864,  Rev.  James  McClusky  became  pas- 
tor and  remained  eighteen  years.  In  1874 


a handsome  church  was  built  at  a cost  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  church  has  a 
membership  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  or- 
ganized here  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
It  is  a prosperous  society,  and  possesses  a 
comfortable  church  home. 

A Free-will  Baptist  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1835  or  1836.  A church  edifice 
was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Baptist  society, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  all  religious 
denominations  should  use  it  if  desired. 


REILY  TOWNSHIP. 


Reily  township  was  created  out  of  the 
territory  of  St.  Clair  on  December  8,  1807. 
The  action  creating  the  township  was  taken 
by  the  county  commissioners,  James  Black- 
burn, Matthew  Richardson  and  James 
Smith,  upon  receipt  of  a petition  of  some 
inhabitants  of  St.  Clair  township.  The 
township  of  Reily,  as  originally  formed,  in- 
cluded two  tiers  of  sections  on  the  ea$t  that 
now  form  a part  of  Hanover  township,  the 
same  having  been  deducted  from  Reily 
township  in  1811,  when  Hanover  was 
formed.  Reily  township  was  named  after 
John  Reily,  the  first  clerk  of  court  of  Butler 
county.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  Reily 
township  were  George  Allhand,  William 
Anthony,  John  Boothe,  James  Beard, 
Thomas  Burke,  Joseph  Bradley,  Isaac  Clark, 
Valentine  Chase,  Jonathan  Covalt,  Robert 
Denny,  James  Deneen,  John  Fye,  Owen 
Davis,  Henry  Garner,  John  Israel,  Jonathan 
Jones,  Joseph  King,  Elisha  Landon,  Robert 
Luse,  Isaac  Lindley,  William  Mitchell,  John 

Morris,  James  Post,  Maxwell  Parkerson, 
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James  Stevens,  John  Smith,  Daniel  Trem- 
ley,  Ithamar  White,  Gideon  Wilkinson,  John 
Wehr,  David  Wing  and  Obadiah  Welliver. 
Others  who  settled  here  a little  later  were 
of  the  name  Baldwin,  Burget,  Beard,  Gem, 
De  Camp,  Gray,  Hancock,  Montgomery, 
Miller,  Pierson,  Ross,  Sample,  Everson, 
Vanness,  Hand,  Port  and  Larison.  The 
population  in  1820  was  1,451 ; in  1830, 
1,832;  in  1840,  1,758;  in  1890,  1,244;  in 
1900,  1,113. 

The  principal  stream  is  Indian  creek, 
which  passes  through  the  township  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  Little  Indian,  Reserve  run,  Chase’s 
run  and  Boon’s  run.  The  Indian  creek  bot- 
tom lands  are  famed  for  their  fertility.  The 
township  is  rolling,  and  is  generally  well 
adapted  to  farming.  It  is  provided  with 
well-improved  roads  and  has  about  thirty 
miles  of  good  turnpikes.  One  of  the  first 
roads  laid  out  in  the  township  was  the  In- 
dian Creek  road,  which  led  through  the 
Indian  Creek  valley  from  Millville  via 
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Bunker  Hill  and  Reily  to  Indiana.  In  the 
early  days  this  was  one  of  the  popular  routes 
to  Cincinnati  from  the  Indiana  border.  An- 
other road  was  the  old  Oxford  post-road, 
leading  from  Lawrenceburg  via  Harrison, 
New  Haven,  Okeana,  Reily  to  Oxford.  The 


New  Jersey  settled  north  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  a school  was  opened.  It  was  called 
Jerseytown,  and  the  school  district  still  re- 
tains the  name.  In  1816  a union  school  was 
opened  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town- 
ship. Maxwell  Parkerson,  a settler  who 
came  from  Virginia  in  1806,  donated  two 
acres  of  land  in  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 


mails  were  carried  over  this  route  every  two 
weeks  by  a man  on  horseback.  The  county 
road  from  Oxford  to  Hamilton  cut  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  township,  one  fork 
taking  the  direction  of  Oxford  from  Still- 
well’s comer,  the  other  following  the  town- 
ship line  between  Oxford  and  Reily  town- 
ships to  the  state  line. 

In  the  early  days  milling  was  a very  im- 
portant industry  along  Indian  creek,  which 
then  furnished  an  abundance  of  power.  As 
early  as  1808  Robert  Denney  built  an  under- 
shot saw  mill  at  Bunker  Hill.  A grist  mill 
was  built  by  John  Kinsey  near  the  saw  mill 
of  Mr.  Denney.  Later  the  mill  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Obadiah  Welliver  and  still  later 
it  was  conducted  by  Elias  Sayers.  About 
1810  or  1812  David  Dick  built  a grist  mill 
near  where  the  present  mill  structure  is  lo- 
cated in  the  town  of  Reily.  In  1830  Lewis 
Enyart  came  in  possession  of  the  mill  prop- 
erty by  purchase.  In  1855  he  sold  the  mill 
to  Sayers  and  Agnew.  Later  the  property 
passed  into  the  possession  of  William  J. 
Salmon  who,  in  i860,  sold  the  mill  and 
thirty-seven  acres  of  land  to  J.  P.  Hidley 
and  Thompson  Gray.  Later  Hidley  became 
absolute  owner  and  conducted  the  mill  until 
his  death  a few  years  ago.  The  mill  had 
been  repaired  many  times,  and  until  recent 
years  was  very  profitable. 

The  first  school  house  in  the  township 
was  erected  in  1809.  It  was  a log  house  and 
stood  in  the  valley  near  Bunker  Hill.  A 
little  later  a community  of  immigrants  from 


tion  6,  and  the  community  built  thereon  a 
log  school  house  which  continued  in  use  until 
about  1840.  The  present  brick  building,  in 
school  district  No.  3,  is  almost  on  the  same 
site.  Some  of  the  early  teachers  of  this 
school  were  John  Elliott,  Robert  Riggs, 
Alfred  Chamberlain,  Winson  Lusk  and  John 
Ferguson. 

The  earliest  church  organization  was  the 
Indian  Creek  Baptist  church.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  1810  at  the  home  of  John  Mor- 
ris. Occasional  services  in  that  neighbor- 
hood had  been  held  earlier.  After  the  church 
was  organized  services  were  conducted  for 
a short  time  at  the  Union  school  house,  but 
in  1812  a log  church  building  was  erected 
on  land  purchased  of  Valentine  Chase. 
Three  acres  were  purchased  for  nine  dol- 
lars and  a portion  of  it  was  set  apart  for 
grave-yard  purposes.  The  church,  whic 
was  organized  with  twenty-two  members, 
grew  very  rapidly  under  the  preaching  of 
Elder  Tyner,  the  first  pastor,  who  preached 
in  this  vicinity  as  early  as  1809.  The  mem- 
bership increased  about  one  hundred  in  a 
period  of  eighteen  months.  Other  early 
pastors  of  the  church  were  Elders  Thomas, 
Thompson  and  Sparks,  and  those  in  later 
years  were  Benjamin  Martin,  Samuel  1 
lings,  Moses  Hornaday,  Judas  Shirk,  Daniel 
Briant,  Joseph  Flinn,  John  Brady,  Jonas 
Roberson  and  Abraham  Thurston.  In  1830 
the  old  hewed  log  house  was  tom  down,  an 
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a brick  structure,  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  erected. 
In  i860  the  church  was  abandoned  for  regu- 
lar services  and  the  Reily  Village  Baptist 
church  was  established  and  a frame  church 
building  erected.  The  society  in  recent 
years  has  dwindled  to  a few  members, 
though  it  holds  regular  monthly  services. 

The  Washington  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  in  1819  by  Russel  Big- 
low at  his  residence  in  Morgan  township. 
For  several  years  the  church  members  wor- 
shiped at  the  home  of  Mr.  Biglow,  but  later 
services  were  held  in  the  log  school  house 
in  St.  Charles,  just  west  of  where  the  pres- 
ent church  building  is  located.  In  1834 
Washington  chapel  was  erected  on  ground 
donated  by  Matthew  Moorehead.  The  build- 
ing was  constructed  of  brick  and  stood 
about  half  a mile  east  of  the  present  church 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Lawrence  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
preachers,  and  after  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred September  7,  1855,  his  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  St.  Charles. 
Another  of  the  early  preachers  was  Rev. 
Aaron  Powers,  who  afterward  became  a 
Mormon  elder.  During  the  Civil  war  the 
church  was  neglected  and  became  very  much 
out  of  repair,  but  in  1868  it  received  at- 
tention, and  was  replastered  and  repainted. 
In  1886  a handsome  new  church  edifice  was 
built  adjoining  the  cemetery  in  St.  Charles. 
The  lot  on  which  it  stands  was  donated  by 
Samuel  Fye.  Rev.  Dr.  Joyce,  now  Bishop 
Joyce,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The 
Washington  charge  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous on  the  Venice  circuit. 

The  Walker  Chapel  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  was  organized  about  1830. 
Services  were  held  in  the  neighborhood  by 
the  Methodists  as  early  as  1818  at  the  home 


of  George  Allhands.  Dr.  Andrew  King  and 
James  Stephens  were  the  principal  origi- 
nators of  the  society.  About  the  time  the 
church  was  organized  it  received  a lot  ad- 
joining the  one  on  which  the  school  house, 
in  district  No.  3,  stands  for  church  purposes. 
Until  1845  society  worshiped  in  the 
school  house,  when  the  lot  belonging  to  the 
church  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  in 
payment  of  the  lot  on  which  the  chapel  now 
stands.  This  lot,  including  the  graveyard 
adjoining,  was  purchased  of  James  Ste- 
phens. The  church  was  erected  in  1845  an^ 
was  dedicated  by  Rev.  George  W.  Walker, 
for  whom  the  chapel  was  named.  In  1895 
the  old  church  was  torn  down  and  a new 
one  built.  The  Walker  charge  is  connected 
with  Union,  at  McGonigles.  Among  its 
pastors  in  recent  years  have  been  Revs. 
Shannon,  Shively,  Hershey,  Stabler  and 
Dyer. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Universalist  church 
was  organized  in  1845  or  1846.  The  land 
on  which  the  church  stands,  as  well  as  where 
the  graveyard  is,  was  donated  by  Alexan- 
der Deneen.  The  church  edifice  was  built 
in  1857.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  church, 
the  congregation  worshiped  in  a school 
house  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near 
the  present  residence  of  County  Commis- 
sioner Jacob  Conrad.  The  Universalists 
were  formerly  quite  numerous  at  Bunker 
Hill,  but  in  recent  years  many  of  them  have 
died  or  moved  away  and  of  late  regular 
services  have  not  been  held. 

The  Reily  Presbyterian  church  was  or- 
ganized in  April,  1836,  with  thirty-six  mem- 
bers. Its  organizers  were  originally  mem- 
bers of  Bethel  church  near  Millville.  The 
membership  of  the  church  now  numbers 
about  a hundred.  The  house  of  worship, 
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which  is  a brick  structure,  was  built  in  1840. 
The  church  has  been  remodeled  several 
times,  and  though  an  old  building,  it  still 
affords  very  comfortable  accommodations 
for  the  society.  Among  the  pastors  have 
been  Revs.  Gfilland,  Weaver,  Howell, 
Hughes,  Raymond,  DeLamater,  Green, 
Engstrom,  Grandstaff,  Olmstead,  Raber, 
Hale  and  Scott. 

REILY. 

The  principal  village,  Reily,  has  a popu- 
lation of  about  three  hundred.  It  was  laid 
out  by  Pierson  Conklin,  Joseph  M.  Conk- 
lin and  Samuel  Gray,  October  25,  1848. 
Years  before  the  town  was  platted  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
township,  for  here  the  people  did  their  trad- 
ing, cast  their  votes  and  received  their  mail. 
Reily  was  a postoffice  as  early  as  1825.  The 
town  in  those  days  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
Indian  creek  in  section  15.  Now  it  is 
mostly  in  sections  21  and  22.  The  early 
settlers  and  land  owners  hereabouts  were 
Lewis  Enyart  and  Thomas  Burke.  One  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Reily  was  a Mr.  Boyer, 
who  was  a furnituremaker  by  trade.  About 
1812  David  Dick  built  a grist  mill,  and  later 
added  a carding  mill.  Ferdinand  Everhardt 
was  a wagonmaker  here  as  early  as  1837. 
The  residence  of  S.  P.  Riker  was  originally 
Mr.  Everhardt’s  shop.  Felix  Conklin  con- 
ducted a tannery  near  the  west  end  of  the 
village  from  1833  *or  several  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  Watkins.  Elias  Gas- 
ton located  here  in  1833,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business.  His 
brother,  A.  L.  Gaston,  was  the  first  store 
keeper.  His  store  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Indian  creek,  one  hundred  yards  above 
the  mill.  Later  Moses  Burk  conducted  a 


store  in  the  room  vacated  by  Gaston.  In 
1835  A.  L.  Gaston  built  the  store  house 
which  stood  near  the  residence  of  Samuel 
Gray  and  which  was  subsequently  removed 
to  another  part  of  the  Gray  lot,  and  con- 
verted into  a carriage  house.  After  A.  L. 
Gaston  came  Elias  Gaston,  Samuel  Gray, 
Amos  Smith  and  Arthur  Gray,  all  of  whom 
kept  store  in  this  building.  In  1838-43  A. 
G.  Smith  kept  store  on  the  site  of  the  Hos- 
field  tavern.  Later  Gaston,  Pierson  and 
Gark  were  store  keepers  here  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Gaston  and  T.  B.  Smith.  The 
merchants,  after  1880,  were  John  A.  Lesley, 
King  Carson  and  Nelson  Urmston  and  still 
later  Charles  Wagner,  Duncan  & Hidley 
and  O.  W.  Dyer.  Those  engaged  at  pres- 
ent in  the  store  business  are  H.  L.  Roll,  who 
located  here  about  1887,  Hiram  Heard 
and  Charles  Bess.  M.  B.  and  F.  P.  Apple- 
gate  were  wagon  and  carriage  manufactur- 
ers here  as  early  as  1849.  Later  Wm.  Lutz 
and  S.  P.  Riker  came.  The  latter  now  does 
repair  work  only,  and  devotes  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  undertaking  business,  in  which 
he  is  asociated  with  his  son.  Riker  & Son 
undertakers,  have  an  extensive  patronage  in 
this  locality. 

The  first  tavern  keeper  here  was  James 
Larison,  who  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Davis,  who  kept  tavern  in  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  late  Henry  Schwarm.  Later 
taveni  keepers  were  T.  B.  Smith,  John  W. 
Fiske,  John  Duigfelder,  W.  O.  Pierson, 
Charles  Silverlake  and  Frederick  Hosfield. 

Mr.  Barrot  worked  at  the  saddlery  trade 
here  in  1840.  Later  Thomas  Smith  and 
John  Luich  came.  L.  C.  Addison  kept  a 
harness  shop  here  from  1847  t°  J°^n 

Becker  now  works  at  the  trade. 

One  of  the  earliest  blacksmiths  was 
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John  Miller,  who  came  in  1830.  Samuel 
Davis  located  here  in  1835.  James  Bridge 
came  in  1840,  and  Thompson  Gray  in  1843. 
Later  blacksmiths  have  been  Hugh  Roll, 
Milton  Sasher,  Elmore  Gray,  George  Hu- 
ber, William  Huber  and  Harry  Grissom. 

The  first  school  house  in  this  vicinity 
stood  near  the  residence  of  Elias  Ross,  and 
west  of  the  pike  leading  to  Riofrio.  This 
house  was  built  about  1810.  In  1839  a 
brick  school  house  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  township  house.  In  i860  an  addition 
was  made  to  it.  Some  of  the  teachers  who 
taught  here  were  Captain  Mustin,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  J.  C.  Snow,  William  Salmon, 
Alexander  King,  Dr.  J.  M.  Trembly,  F.  A. 
Coleman,  Emily  O.  Cumback,  Lucretia 
Jones,  D.  Bassett,  William  Gwaltney,  John 
R.  Clark  and  James  T.  Bartlow.  In  1877 
a new  school  house  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
$3,000  on  an  acre  lot  purchased  of  Samuel 
Gray.  The  house,  which  is  a two-story 
brick  structure,  is  still  in  use. 

BUNKER  HILL. 

Bunker  Hill  was  never  platted,  but  it 
has  been  a postoffice  since  1852,  except  for 
a period  of  a few  years  before  1876,  when 
the  office  was  abandoned.  Stores  have  been 
opened  here  at  various  times,  but  have  never 
proven  profitable.  In  the  early  settlement 
of  the  township  several  mills  were  operated 
in  this  vicinity.  The  place  is  notable  as  the 
birth-place  of  “Lucky”  Baldwin,  the  Cali- 
fornia multi-millionaire. 

woods'  station. 

Woods’  Station  is  a small  village  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  township.  It  is 
a station  on  the  C.,  H.,  I.  division  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad, 


and  was  named  after  John  Woods,  the  first 
president  of  the  railroad.  The  land  on  which 
the  station  stands  was  originally  settled  by 
Jonathan  Jones.  The  railroad  was  built  in 
1858,  and  the  town'  dates  from  that  time. 
The  first  citizen  was  Hiram  Pierson.  L.  D. 
Hancock  was  the  first  store  keeper.  Others 
who  have  kept  store  here  are  Hiram  Pier- 
son, Taylor  Salisbury,  Silas  Baldwin, 
Charles  Urmston,  Ed  Simpson  and  George 
Gardner.  The  latter  has  been  located  here 
as  station  agent  and  store  keeper  for  over 
thirty  years. 

ST.  CHARLES. 

St.  Charles,  in  recent  years,  has  lost 
much  of  its  importance  as  a village.  The 
older  inhabitants  have  nearly  all  died  or 
moved  away.  There  is  a church,  school  and 
jjostoffice  located  here.  The  town  was 
named  after  Charles  Stewart,  an  early  and 
a pious  resident  of  the  community. 

PEORIA. 

Peoria  is  a small  village  located  three 
miles  west  of  Reily  on  the  state  line  between 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  early  settlers  here- 
abouts were  named  Armstrong,  Applegate, 
Anthony,  Baird,  Smith,  Fort,  Wood,  Lackey, 
Luse,  Reese,  Conn,  Matthews,  Montgomery, 
Heard  and  McClellan.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized about  sixty-five  or  seventy  years 
ago.  It  was  originally  called  Ingleside,  and 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  a famous  school, 
or  academy,  founded  by  Prof.  Wm.  Rust  in 
the  early  ’fifties.  Early  store  keepers  were 
James  Fye  and  George  Boyd.  Later  W.  R. 
Jenkins  conducted  a store  here  for  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century.  John  Smith  carried 
on  wagonmaking  here  before  and  after  the 
Civil  war.  Blacksmiths  who  worked  here 
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were  Thomas  Applegate,  James  Rowe, 
Henry  Spangler,  John  Addison,  Sidney 
Pyle,  Knoles  Barbin  and  others.  The  town 
now  has  a store,  postoffice  and  hotel  on  the 
Indiana  side,  and  a blacksmith  shop,  a saw 
mill  and  a grain  elevator  on  the  Ohio  side. 
The  Chicago,  Cincinnati  & Louisville  Rail- 
road maintains  a telegraph  station  here,  and 


much  grain  and  live  stock  are  shipped  to 
market  from  this  point. 

NEWKIRK. 

Newkirk  is  a station  and  shipping  point 
on  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  & Louisville 
Railroad,  located  in  section  32,  but  has  not 
attained  to  much  importance. 


MADISON  TOWNSHIP. 


Madison  township  was  originally  a por- 
tion of  Lemon.  The  Miami  river  flows 
along  its  eastern  and  southern  border,  and 
separates  it  from  Lemon  township.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Preble  county,  and 
on  the  west  by  Wayne  township. 

The  surface  of  Madison  township  in  the 
northern  portion  is  hilly,  while  the  southern 
part  is  a wide  alluvial  plain.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  agriculture  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. 

The  township  had  few  settlers  before 
1802.  The  first  compact  settlement  was  at 
Bloomfield,  now  known  as  Trenton.  Among 
the  earliest  settlers  were  Samuel  Dickey, 
who  came  from  Franklin  county,  Kentucky, 
in  April,  1799,  and  settled  on  section  28, 
township  2,  range  4 east,  where  Isaac 
Dickey  was  born  in  the  same  year,  being  the 
first  white  child  born  in  the  township.  He 
was  followed  by  Jesse  McCray,  Edward  and 
Job  Gee,  in  1799;  Joel  Martin,  Llewellyn 
Martin,  Llewellyn  Simpson  and  Bambo 
Harris,  colored,  in  1800;  Alexander  Cham- 
bers and  William  Baldwin,  1801 ; Adam 
Deem  and  Thomas  Israel,  in  1803;  Daniel 
Drake,  in  1804;  Andrew  Wagner,  Henry 
Huffman,  Noah  Long,  Gideon  Long  and 
David  Long,  in  1805. 


Other  settlers  who  came  before  the  war 
of  1812  were  Abraham  Miller,  John  Sny- 
der, Sr.,  John  Miller,  Jeremiah  Miller, 
Abraham  Marts,  Jacob  Francis,  Jacob 
Snyder,  Samuel  Snyder,  John  Snyder, 
George  Snyder,  Daniel  Kemp,  John  Kemp, 
Jacob  Kemp,  Philip  Kemp,  Nathan  Dough- 
erty, Adam  Deem,  John  H.  Deem,  John 
Sarver,  John  Chambers,  Alexander  Cham- 
bers, Andrew  Garison,  Jacob  Widner,  John 
Widner,  Samuel  Widner,  John  Lingle,  Sr., 
John  Lingle,  Jr,  Philip  Leffler,  Solomon 
Leffier,  Leonard  Lingle,  Michael  DeBolt, 
Henry  Weaver,  John  Thomas,  Joseph  Hin- 
kle, Elias  Compton,  Thomas  Israel,  William 
Weaver,  John  Lucas,  David  Banker,  Jacob 
Temple,  Christopher  Reed,  Andrew  Wag- 
goner, Henry  Hoffman,  John  Francis, 
Christian  Coon  and  John  W ebber. 

The  first  grist  mill  was  built  on  Elk 
creek  in  1801  by  Bambo  Harris.  The  first 
saw  mill  was  built  on  Elk  creek  the  same 
year  by  Joel  Martin.  In  1810  a Mr.  Gunkle 
built  a mill  near  the  mouth  of  Elk  creek, 
which  was  constructed  of  hewed  logs.  It 
had  a saw  mill  attached.  In  1814  a flour- 
ing mill,  with  a saw  mill  attached,  was  built 
at  Miltonville.  The  third  mill  on  Elk  creek 
was  built  by  Jacob  Snyder  on  the  northeast 
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quarter  of  section  18.  Flour  from  the 
Snyder  mill  was  shipped  to  New  Orleans  in 
the  early  days  by  flat  boats. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton 
Railroad  passes  through  the  township  and 
has  stations  at  Trenton  and  Heno.  The 
Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Toledo  Traction  Road 
crosses  the  lower  end  of  the  township  and 
has  its  car-barns  located  at  Trenton. 

About  eighty-five  or  ninety  years  ago, 
at  a point  where  the  old  State  road,  a thor- 
oughfare from  east  to  west,  met  the  Miami 
river,  a ferry  was  maintained  by  Davis  Ball. 
The  ferry  was  located  about  half  a mile 
south  of  the  bridge  at  Trenton,  and  was 
familiarly  known  as  Ball’s  ferry.  The  set- 
tlement there  was  called  Brownstown,  but 
in  after  years  its  inhabitants  died  or  moved 
away  and  the  place  and  ferry  would,  per- 
haps, be  entirely  forgotten  except  for  a 
tragedy  which  happened  there  in  March, 
1819.  The  river  at  the  time  was  at  a great 
height  and  the  current  at  the  ferry  crossing 
was  very  formidable,  when  one  morning  a 
party  of  several  men  and  boys,  with  a young 
lady,  came  down  from  Seven  Mile  and 
asked  to  be  put  over.  Mr.  Ball,  the  ferry- 
man, at  first  refused,  declaring  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  cross  the  stream 
at  that  time.  They  insisted  and  he  finally 
consented.  The  men  promised  to  help  him 
work  the  boat,  which  was  operated  by  the 
force  of  the  water  pressing  sideways  upon 
it.  A rope  reached  across  the  river  from 
bank  to  bank,  on  which  were  two  pulleys, 
with  ropes  passing  from  them  to  the  boat. 
Before  consenting  to  take  his  load,  Mr.  Ball 
made  a condition  that  the  girl  should  be 
left  behind.  The  boat  started  with  its 
freight,  consisting  of  Captain  Aul  and  his 
son,  Thomas  Wilson,  William  and  Daniel 


Craig,  Thomas  Thompson,  Mr.  Ball,  a dog 
and  two  horses.  When  near  the  middle  of 
the  stream  the  ropes  suddenly  snapped  in 
two  and  the  boat  overturned,  spilling  the 
party  into  the  raging  current.  All  attempts 
made  by  bystanders  to  save  the  passengers 
were  unavailing  and  the  entire  party  was 
drowned  except  young  Aul,  who  succeeded 
in  getting  on  top  of  the  boat  and  floated 
down  with  it  to  a place  of  safety.  The  dog 
and  the  two  horses  were  also  drowned. 

TRENTON. 

The  largest  village  in  the  township  is 
Trenton.  It  is  situated  on  the  adjoining 
comers  of  sections  5,  6,  31  and  32,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Seven  Mile  to  Middle- 
town.  Its  population  in  1900  was  847.  The 
town  was  originally  called  Bloomfield,  after 
Governor  Bloomfield,  of  New  Jersey,  from 
which  state  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  im- 
migrated, in  the  year  1800,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Deacon  Michael  Pearce  and  Eider 
Stephen  Gard.  The  village  was  platted  in 
1815,  but  there  was  a number  of  houses 
there  previously.  Several  additions  have 
been  made  in  recent  years.  In  1831,  when 
the  postofifice  came  to  be  established,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  another  postofifice  in 
Ohio  by  the  name  of  Bloomfield  and  so  the 
name  of  Trenton  was  substituted,  also  in 
honor  of  New  Jersey.  Since  1898  the  vil- 
lage has  been  incorporated,  and  is  governed 
by  a mayor  and  village  council.  The  earliest 
church  organization  in  Butler  county  was 
founded  near  this  place.  It  was  of  the  Old 
School  Baptist  type  and  is  still  in  existence. 
Elder  Stephen  Gard  and  Dr.  Squier  Littell, 
respectively,  the  first  resident  minister  and 
doctor  of  the  county,  lived  at  Bloomfield  in 
1800,  and  in  that  year  Elder  Gard  estab- 
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lished  the  Baptist  church  a short  distance 
west  of  the  village,  and  continued  as  its 
pastor  until  his  death,  August  14,  1839. 
He  it  was  who  organized  nearly  all  the 
'Baptist  churches  in  the  Miami  valley.  Be- 
sides the  Baptist  church,  founded  in  1800, 
Trenton  has  four  other  churches : The  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Protestant,  founded  in 
1867,  St.  Peter’s  Evangelical  Lutheran, 
built  in  1878,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  United  Presbyterian ; the  latter,  the 
finest  church  edifice  in  the  village,  was  built 
during  1904  and  1905  and  was  dedicated  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Moorhead,  January  29,  1905. 

The  first  taven  keeper  was  named  John 
Smith.  The  first  store  keepers  were  Squire 
Littell  and  Stephen  Gard.  Later  Clark 
Potter  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise 
business.  Still  later  James  Patterson  and 
McKnight  & Lee  were  the  village  mer- 
chants. Other  merchants  have  been  Ezra 
Potter,  Henry  Burke,  Frederick  M.  Burke, 
Dill  .Andrews  and  Joseph  Eicher.  Trenton 
is  quite  a shipping  point,  and  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & To- 
ledo Traction  Road  business  has  been 
revolutionized  and  the  town  has  grown 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth. 

MILTONVILLE. 

The  village  of  Miltonville  was  laid  out 
nearly  ninety  years  ago,  and  for  many  years 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  trading 
points  in  the  county  west  of  the  Miami 
river.  In  1852  it  had  nearly  two  hundred 
inhabitants,  one  church,  a school  house,  two 
stores,  two  taverns,  a grist  mill,  a saw  mill 
and  two  potteries  which  made  much  of  the 
pottery  used  in  this  region.  The  place  was 
laid  out  by  Richard  Crane  and  Theophilus 
Egglesfield,  who  were  first  settlers.  Among 


the  early  merchants  at  Miltonville  were 
Thomas  Hall,  Nathan  Goldsmith,  George 
Marvel,  Law  E.  Hunt,  Eli  Scudder,  Wil- 
liam Hall,  and  Z.  Fisher.  The  tavern 
keepers  in  1816  were  Crane  and  Eggles- 
field. Later  William  Hall,  Thomas  Kelley, 
Benjamin  DeBolt  and  David  Mattix  were 
here.  A branch  of  the  United  Brethren 
church  is  located  here.  Probably  the  oldest 
cemetery  in  the  county  is  located  here. 
Burials  were  made  as  early  as  1800.  Among 
those  buried  here  are  Rev.  Henry  Kumler, 
a bishop  of  the  United  Brethren  church, 
and  Susannah  Kumler,  his  wife. 

HENO. 

Heno  is  a suburb  of  Middletown  and 
is  located  about  one  mile  distant  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Miami  river  from  that  city. 
At  Heno  is  located  the  Middletown  station 
on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
road, the  two  points  being  connected  by  a 
paved  street,  and  a bridge  spanning  the 
Miami  river.  The  village,  prior  to  1882, 
was  called  Madison  City,  but,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  postoffice  in  that  year, 
the  name  Heno  was  adopted.  In  1846  a 
tavern  was  built  at  this  point  by  John 
Mumma  and  was  called  the  Madison  House. 
Considerable  grain  is  shipped  from  this 
point,  and  the  town  has  a variety  of  busi- 
ness interests.  The  Miami  hills  west  of  the 
river  at  this  point  afford  beautiful  views 
and  in  recent  years  a number  of  suburban 
residences  have  been  built  here.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  village  at  the  present  time  num- 
bers about  two  hundred. 

WOODSDALE 

is  situated  partially  in  St.  Clair  township, 
but  lies  principally  in  section  19  of  Madison 
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township.  It  was  founded  in  1867  by  the 
Beckett  Paper  Company,  at  which  point  it 
erected  an  immense  paper  mill.  Here  also 
were  located  the  grist  and  saw  mills  of 
Samuel  Augspurger.  For  several  years  the 
town  prospered,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  freight  was  shipped  by  canal  to  and  from 
these  mills.  In  the  latter  ’seventies  the 
paper  mill  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
since  which  the  town  has  lost  its  business 
importance.  There  is  a saw  mill,  store  and 
postoffice  located  here.  Near  the  village  is 
situated  the  Woodsdale  Island,  a well-known 
summer  resort.  The  L.  C.  & D.  branch  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 


road passes  this  point  and  has  a station 
located  there. 

POASTTOWN. 

This  village  is  situated  in  section  12, 
township  2,  range  4 east,  and  was  laid  out 
in  1818  by  Peter  Post.  It  was  originally 
called  West  Liberty.  A store  was  located 
here  as  early  as  1815  by  Christian  Coon. 
It  is  a station  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
& Dayton  Railroad.  The  postoffice  was 
established  in  August,  1848.  The  country 
surrounding  the  village  is  noted  for  its 
fertility  and  productiveness.  Tobacco  is 
grown  extensively  in  this  locality. 


MORGAN  TOWNSHIP. 


Morgan  township  was  originally  a part 
of  Ross  township,  and  was  created  March 
4,  18 1 1.  It  lies  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  county  and  borders  on  the  Indiana  line. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  partly  un- 
dulating, but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
rough.  Along  the  principal  streams  bot- 
toms extend  on  either  side  from  one-quarter 
to  one  mile  in  width.  The  uplands  are  not 
so  productive  as  the  valleys,  but  the  soil  is 
generally  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  the  region  of  Shandon  is  an  extensive 
valley  that  is  famous  for  its  fertility  and 
productiveness.  Dry  Fork,  of  Whitewater, 
Howard’s  creek  and  Paddy’s  run  are  the 
principal  water-courses.  The  former  is  the 
longest  as  well  as  the  largest  stream,  and 
has  for  its  tributaries  on  the  east  Buck  run 
and  Kiatta  creek. 

Among  the  first  settlers  were  Edward 
Bebb,  James  Nicholas,  John  Vaughn,  Jacob 
Phillis,  Bryson  Blackburn,  George  Drybeard, 
John  Howard,  Thomas  Millholland,  William 


D.  Jones,  Maxwell  Parkinson,  William  Jenk- 
ins, Martin  Simmons,  William  Evans,  King 
DeArmond,  Peter  Youmans,  Ephraim  Car- 
mack, David  Lee,  Brant  Ignene,  Hugh 
Smith,  William  Gwilyms  and  Abel  Apple- 
ton.  Other  early  settlers  were  named  Ab- 
bott. Bell,  Faucett,  Wynn  and  George. 

The  first  roads  were  blazed  through  the 
forests  and  were  often  supplemented  by 
bridle  paths.  The  first  state  road  led  from 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  to  Oxford,  Ohio. 
This  road  was  known  as  the  “post  road” 
from  the  fact  that  over  this  road  the  early 
mails  were  carried.  Another  prominent 
road  in  the  early  day  followed  the  Dry  Fork 
valley  from  Scipio  to  Okeana,  and  thence  to 
Venice.  It  is  now  about  the  present  route 
of  the  Brookville  branch  of  the  Colerain 
turnpike.  Before  pikes  were  built,  for  many 
years  a stage-coach  line  was  conducted  over 
this  route  between  Connersville,  Indiana,  and 
Cincinnati. 

Edward  Bebb,  father  of  ex-Govemor 
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Bebb,  was  the  first  settler  to  enter  land  in 
Morgan  township.  It  was  the  half  of  sec- 
tion 27.  The  first  store  keeper  was  William 
D.  Jones,  a Welshman,  who  conducted  a 
bartering  stand  for  a time  on  Paddy’s  run, 
near  the  present  site  of  Shandon.  James 
Nicholas  was  the  first  blacksmith,  as  well 
as  the  first  miller  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paddy’s  run. 

The  villages  of  the  township  are  Alert, 
Okeana,  Scipio  and  Shandon. 

ALERT. 

Alert  is  a small  hamlet  on  Howard’s 
creek  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town- 
ship. John  Iseminger  kept  store  here  from 
1842  for  over  forty  years.  Amos  Jones  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  business.  About  1818  a 
school  house  was  built  here  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  postoffice  and  store  of  Amos 
Jones.  David  Lloyd  was  among  the  early 
teachers.  The  first  land  entered  in  the  town- 
ship was  on  the  adjoining  section  No.  27, 
by  Edward  Bebb.  His  son,  William  Bebb, 
conducted  an  academy  or  preparatory  school 
near  the  Bebb  homestead  in  the  ’twenties 
and  early  ’thirties.  Among  the  scholars 
who  attended  the  Bebb  school  were  the  late 
Judge  Carter,  of  Cincinnati;  William  Den- 
nison, afterwards  governor  of  Ohio,  and 
Hon.  Daniel  Shaw,  a member  of  the  first 
legislature  of  Louisiana  after  the  Civil  war. 

OKEANA. 

Okeana,  a station  on  the  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati & Louisville  Railroad,  was  originally 
called  Tariff  postoffice.  The  postoffice  was 
created  as  early  as  1828,  and  continued 
under  the  name  Tariff  until  May  27,  1858, 
when  it  was  changed  by  petition  to  Okeana. 
Okeana  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 


the  Indian  chief,  Kiatta,  whose  remains  lie 
buried  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  bear- 
ing his  name,  Kiatta  creek,  which  empties 
into  Dry  Fork  at  a point  about  a mile  north 
of  the  village.  Okeana  was  laid  out  by  Rev. 
Benjamin  Lloyd,  who  owned  the  land  where 
the  village  stands.  The  first  store  keeper 
was  Alexander  Lloyd.  Charles  Shields  kept 
store  here  in  1845.  Alexander  DeArmond 
and  Joseph  Smith  sold  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries about  1850  and  also  Jenkins  and 
Evans  were  early  merchants.  William 
Wright  was  another  business  man,  who  oc- 
cupied a one-story  house  which  stood  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  town  at  the  forks  of  the 
road.  Henry  Brandenburg  did  an  extensive 
business  here  in  the  early  ’seventies.  He 
built  the  store  room  later  occupied  in  turn 
by  Phellis  Bros.,  Perry  Clawson  and 
Boutcher  & Garner.  William  Mercer  kept 
store  in  the  room  later  occupied  by  J.  W. 
Phellis.  The  present  merchants  are  Charles 
Wagner  and  Jeff  Boutcher. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  township  Wil- 
liam Jenkins  kept  a tavern  in  a log  house 
a half  mile  below'  the  present  site  of  Okeana. 
Jenkins’  tavern  was  the  first  voting  place 
and  the  seat  of  justices  of  the  township. 
Jenkins  also  conducted  a distillery,  of  which 
there  were  nearly  a score  in  operation  at 
one  time  in  the  township  about  1825  or 
1830.  Among  the  blacksmiths  in  Okeana 
have  been  James  Bowman,  who  was  here 
in  1845 ; William  Pierce,  Alex.  Frost, 
Thomas  Hughes,  John  Looker,  Henry  Span- 
gler, Stephen  Mullen  and  Louis  Wilhelm. 
The  first  resident  physician  was  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Morris.  Dr.  Eli  Parkhurst,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Armstrong,  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  H.  H. 
Smith  were  later  physicians.  Dr.  Frank  J. 
George  is  the  present  medical  practitioner. 
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The  Okeana  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  founded  in  1851.  The  place  of  worship 
was  built  and  dedicated  in  1853.  The  dedi- 
catory sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Goodwin,  of  Brookville,  Indiana. 
Prior  to  the  founding  of  this  church  the 
Methodists  worshiped  at  Hickory  chapel 
after  1849.  Before  that  date  the  church 
was  known  as  the  Ephraim  Carmack  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1817.  In  1829  the  place 
of  worship  was  changed  to  the  house  of 
Peter  Youmans,  one  mile  northwest  of  Shan- 
don.  The  Okeana  society  has  been  pros- 
perous, and  is  now  constructing  a splendid 
new  church  edifice  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  house  of  worship  which  has  been  in  use 
for  over  half  a century. 

In  the  early  days  two  churches  were 
built  on  section  32,  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  township;  Mt.  Tabor  church,  by  the 
Methodists  in  1818,  and  the  Lutheran  Fair- 
view  church  by  the  Congregationalists. 
These  churches  have  long  ago  fallen  into  de- 
cay. 

In  1840  the  Christians  began  holding 
services  among  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Macedonia.  Later  religious  serv- 
ices were  conducted  by  Elder  Rude,  of  Har- 
rison, in  the  old  school  house  of  District  No. 
4-  In  1850  a church  was  built,  which  was 
recently  replaced  by  a new  structure. 
Among  the  pastors  who  have  had  charge  of 
the  church  are  the  following : Elders  Rude, 
Balaridge,  Campbell,  Patterson,  Henry, 
Land  and  Brown.  Elder  Knowles  Shaw, 
the  distinguished  evangelist,  often  visited 
here. 

The  oldest  church  in  the  township  stood 
on  the  county  line  in  the  middle  of  section 
34-  In  1817  it  was  an  old  church.  In  con- 
nection with  it  was  a burying  ground.  The 


last  interments  were  made  in  1827.  It  is 
said  that  Adam  Poe,  the  renowned  Indian 
fighter  who  fought  with  Big  Foot,  is  buried 
here. 

SCIPIO. 

Scipio  — Philanthropy  postoffice  — was 
laid  out  in  1827  by  Joseph  Alyea.  Philan- 
thropy postoffice,  established  February  15, 
1823,  was  the  first  in  the  township 
and  Capt.  William  D.  Jones,  a tavern 
keeper  and  merchant,  became  the  first 
postmaster.  Captain  Jones  was  a sol- 
dier of  the  war  of  1812,  having  organized 
and  commanded  a company  from  Morgan 
township.  His  place  of  business  was  a two- 
story  log  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  town  hall.  Joseph  Alyea,  the  founder 
of  the  town,  lived  on  the  Indiana  side  and 
kept  a store  in  a log  house  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  Mrs.  Hodson’s  residence.  He 
was  succeeded  by  George  Hubbell,  and  later 
by  William  White,  a son-in-law  of  Hubbell. 
Other  merchants  here  were  Elias  Gaston, 
Clark  & Pierson,  Thompson  & Hodson, 
Reuben  George,  William  Mixer,  William 
Sortman,  Samuel  and  James  Fye,  Cornelius 
Bartlow,  Charles  Faucett,  Smith  & De- 
Armond,  Miller  & Jaquish,  Thomas  Wat- 
son, George  Boyd,  F.  W.  Oliver,  John  Phel- 
lis,  H.  W.  Clark,  James  Beard,  J.  D.  Stout 
and  Milton  F.  C.  Perry. 

The  first  blacksmith  was  Michael  Mc- 
Carty. Later  Joshua  Nye  worked  at  the 
trade.  In  1830  James  Thompson,  a son-in- 
law  of  William  D.  Jones,  conducted  a shop 
on  the  Ohio  side.  The  present  shop  was 
built  by  Elias  Gaston,  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  occupied  by  Isaac  Liming,  Charles 
Roberts  and  Court  Rymond. 

Abram  Boyd  was  a cabinetmaker.  Mc- 
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Cormick  Bartlow,  a carpenter,  located  here 
in  1834,  and  W.  H.  H.  Bartlow  in  1835. 
During  recent  years  Cates  & Sons  con- 
ducted a wagonmaking  and  carpenter  shop. 
About  1830  George  Hubbell  had  a grist  mill 
on  Dry  Fork,  just  below  Scipio.  A half  a 
mile  below  Hubbell’s  mill  was  Jeremiah 
French’s  mill.  These  mills  ceased  running 
more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

In  1820  a log  school  house  was  built  in 
the  upper  side  of  the  town  which  stood  near 
the  present  residence  of  John  Bowers.  It 
stood  for  about  twenty  years  and  was  used 
sometimes  for  church  purposes.  John  Cav- 
ender,  James  Osborn  and  Moses  Hornaday 
were  early  teachers. 

The  Scipio  church  was  established  in 
i860  and  was  built  by  four  denominations; 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and 
United  Brethren.  The  church  was  de- 
stroyed in  March  of  1884  by  a cyclone, 
which  also  nearly  wrecked  the  town.  Later 
the  church  was  rebuilt  at  a cost  of  three 
thousand  dollars.  The  Christians  or  Camp- 
bellites  took  the  place  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  the  construction  of  the  new  church. 
Among  those  who  have  preached  here  as 
pastors  are  Moses  Hornaday,  William  Ty- 
ner,  Joseph  Flint,  Abram  Thurston  and  Rev. 
Williams,  Baptist;  Revs.  Bigelow,  D.  Ryan 
and  Black,  Methodist;  Revs.  Moore,  Olm- 
stead  and  Rayber,  Presbyterian ; and  Eld- 
ers Land  and  Brown,  Christian. 

SHANDON. 

Shandon,  originally  known  as  New  Lon- 
don, is  the  oldest  village  in  the  township. 
It  was  settled  as  early  as  1803.  The  town 
was  nicknamed  “Bagdad”  by  the  boys  at 
Bebb  s school.  The  name  of  the  postoffice 
has  undergone  several  changes.  For  many 
years  it  was  called  Paddy’s  Run.  During 


the  ’eighties  it  was  changed  to  Glendower, 
and  soon  thereafter  this  name  was  dropped 
and  that  of  Shandon  substituted.  The  set- 
tlement about  Shandon  has  been  augmented 
frequently  by  companies  of  immigrants 
from  Wales,  who  have  added  much  to  the 
general  wealth  and  progress  of  the  commu- 
nity. Of  the  families  that  came  from 
Wales  may  be  mentioned  Jones,  Morris, 
Breese,  Davis,  Williams,  Humphreys, 
Evans,  Owens,  Davies,  Griffiths,  Watkins 
and  Roberts. 

The  first  minister  who  preached  in  this 
locality  was  Rev.  John  W.  Browne,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a Congregationalist  from  England. 
In  July,  1803,  a committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a constitution  and  articles  of  faith 
for  the  proposed  religious  society,  and  pre- 
sent it  before  the  people.  On  September  3, 
1803.  at  the  house  of  John  Templeton,  on 
Dry  Fork,  near  New  Haven,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  society 
was  called  the  Whitewater  Congregational 
church.  Other  ministers  were  Rev.  Rees 
Lloyd  and  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas.  Until 
1825  the  services  were  held  in  the  cabins  of 
the  members,  in  the  school  house,  and  when 
the  weather  was  favorable  in  the  open  air, 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees.  In 
that  year  the  old  meeting  house  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  a brick  structure  thirty  by 
forty-three  feet.  The  church  has  prospered 
under  the  pastorates  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomas.  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Roberts,  Rev. 
Evan  Roberts,  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  Rev. 
Ellis  Howell,  Rev.  Mark  Williams  and  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Jones.  Later  pastors  have  been 
James  W.  Pryse,  D.  W.  Wilson,  J.  M. 
Thomas,  H.  R.  Price,  J.  C.  Thompson, 
George  Candee,  John  L.  Davies  and  Rev. 
M.  P.  Jones. 

St.  Alovsius  Catholic  church  was  built 
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in  1878.  It  is  a small  parish,  but  is  pros- 
perous. The  services  are  conducted  by  a 
priest  from  Cincinnati.  The  old  church 
burned  in  1900,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after- 
ward with  money  contributed  by  the  mem- 
bers and  the  friends  of  the  church  residing 
in  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 

Shandon  has  long  been  an  educational 
center.  The  first  school  house  in  the  town- 
ship was  built  in  1807,  in  section  35,  and 
was  taught  by  Miss  Polly  Willey.  A Mr. 
Jenkins  succeeded  her  in  1808.  In  1810 
the  people  of  Paddy’s  Run  built  a log  school 
house  near  the  village.  Here  the  children 
were  taught  the  three  R’s.  This  school 
was  kept  going  until  1819,  when  David 
Lloyd,  a college  graduate,  was  employed  to 
teach.  He  introduced  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy, and  classified  his  scholars.  In  1821 
Rev.  Thomas  Thomas  established  a high 
school.  In  1826  a new  school  house  was 


built  and  William  Bebb,  who  became  gover- 
nor of  Ohio  in  1846,  was  the  first  teacher 
employed  under  the  state  school  law.  Evan 
Davies,  B.  W.  Chidlaw  and  other  noted 
teachers  taught  here.  In  1858  the  academy, 
or  high  school,  was  organized  on  a more 
permanent  basis.  D.  W.  McClung  was  the 
first  principal.  Notable  among  his  succes- 
sors were  Rev.  David  Wilson,  Rev.  Mark 
Williams  and  James  A.  Clark.  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  1869,  the  New  London  special 
school  was  organized,  with  Samuel  I.  Mc- 
Clelland as  principal.  In  1871  the  present 
school  building  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $13,- 
000.  In  1872  Professor  Clark  was  again 
employed  as  principal,  and  remained  so  un- 
til his  death  in  1880.  The  principals  during 
recent  years  have  been  James  R.  Bickley, 
Franklin  T.  Du  Bois  and  J.  A.  Goshorn,  all 
graduates  of  Miami  University,  and  teach- 
ers of  excellent  ability. 


OXFORD  TOWNSHIP. 


Oxford  township  was  originally  a part 
of  St.  Clair,  but  with  the  organization  of 
Milford  in  1805  the  territory  now  compris- 
ing Oxford  was  included  in  that  township. 
On  August  5,  18 1 1,  upon  petition  of  inhab- 
itants of  Milford  a new  township  was  cre- 
ated by  setting  off  the  western  half  of  the 
territory,  and  naming  it  Oxford,  after  the 
town  of  Oxford,  which  was  laid  out  the  year 
before  on  the  Miami  College  lands  as  the 
seat  of  Miami  University.  The  Miami  Col- 
lege lands,  which  were  located  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Butler  county,  in  lieu  of  a 
township  of  land  which  had  been  granted  by 
congress  for  the  endowment  of  an  “academy 
and  other  seminaries  of  learning,”  and 


which  it  was  intended  originally  should  be 
reserved  in  Symmes’  purchase  between  the 
Miami  rivers,  comprise  the  entire  township 
of  thirty-six  sections,  except  section  25,  and 
the  west  half  of  sections  11,  14  and  24, 
which  had  been  sold  previous  to  the  location. 
To  supply  their  place  sections  30  and  31, 
in  Milford  township  and  the  west  half  of 
section  6 in  Hanover  township,  were  se- 
lected. 

After  the  organization  of  the  township, 
the  first  election  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Sylvester  Lyons  on  August  24,  1811.  The 
population  of  the  township  in  1820  was 
1 ,653 ; in  1830,  2,928;  in  1840,  3,388;  in 
1890,  3,689,  and  in  1900,  3,766.  Some  of 
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the  early  settlers  of  the  township  were 
named  Beeler,  Collins,  Keely,  Dorsey,  Mor- 
ris, Ludlow,  DeWitt,  Alger,  Minor,  Lyons, 
Bond,  Hughes,  Wadley,  Chittenden,  Austin, 
Adams,  McCullough,  Greer,  Chancy,  Tem- 
ple, Blackleach,  Hoag,  Weller,  Horner, 
Freeman,  Crawford,  Ratliff,  Doty,  Lee,  Gir- 
ton,  Hueston,  Taylor,  Lytle,  Hall,  Slack, 
Craven,  Dorsey  and  Webb. 

The  surface  of  Oxford  township  is  ele- 
vated and  rolling,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  though  not 
so  productive  as  some  other  parts  of  the 
county.  Grazing,  wheat  growing  and  fruit 
culture  are  considerably  engaged  in.  The 
bottom  lands  along  the  Indian  and  Four 
Mile  creeks  are  very  fertile  and  yield  abun- 
dant crops.  The  lands  belong  principally  to 
Miami  University,  and  are  leased  to  the 
holders  for  a period  of  ninety-nine  years, 
renewable  forever,  subject  to  the  annual 
payment  of  a quit-rent  of  six  per  cent,  on 
the  purchase  money. 

The  principal  streams  are  Indian  creek, 
which  passes  through  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  township,  and  Four  Mile  creek,  which 
cuts  the  township  diagonally  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  The  latter  has  several 
good-sized  tributaries,  among  which  are 
Cotton's  run  and  Harker’s  run.  In  the 
early  times  mills  were  established  at  con- 
venient places  along  all  the  leading  water- 
courses. One  of  the  famous  old  mills  was 
the  Girton  mill,  on  Indian  creek,  built  by 
Christopher  Girton  in  section  31.  The 
earliest  grist  mill  was  that  of  Aaron  Austin, 
on  Four  Mile,  which  was  three  stories  high, 
and  was  of  frame.  It  was  built  in  1815  and 
stood  for  thirty  years,  when  it  burned.  It 
was  rebuilt  a year  or  two  after  the  first  mill 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Soon  after  James 


Broadberry  purchased  the  mill  and  property, 
which  he  conducted  for  about  three  years, 
after  which  Samuel  Molly neaux  was  in  pos- 
session for  a time.  The  last  proprietor  was 
J.  B.  Pugh,  who  purchased  it  about  1868 
and  conducted  it  until  his  death  in  the  latter 
’eighties.  Since  that  time  the  mill  has  been 
standing  idle. 

Before  1850  there  were  several  prosper- 
ous church  organizations  in  Oxford  town- 
ship. in  addition  to  the  societies  in  Oxford 
and  College  Corner.  The  Methodists  had 
at  least  three  distinct  societies  in  connection 
with  the  old  Oxford  circuit,  all  of  which 
have  now  become  a memory.  Besides  these 
there  was  a Baptist,  and  also  a Chris- 
tian church,  both  of  which  have  ceased 
existence. 

The  Salem  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  in  1832  at  the  house  of  Peter 
Butler  bv  the  Rev.  John  Stewart,  pastor  in 
charge.  A year  or  two  later  a chapel  was 
built,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
Oxford,  which  was  utilized  for  many  years. 
Among  the  first  members  of  this  church 
were  the  following:  Isaac  and  Jane  Crume, 
Peter  Butler  and  wife,  Joshua  Leech  and 
wife.  Miller  and  Ann  Dorsey,  Lucretia  Proc- 
ter, James  Finkbine,  John  and  Eliza  Duke 
and  Dr.  John  Keely  and  wife. 

The  Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  at  the  house  of  Elisha  Fay,  in 
1829,  by  Rev.  Elijah  H.  Fields.  The  first 
church  building  was  constructed  in  1834 
under  the  pastorate  of  C.  W.  Swain  and 
John  Waterman.  The  church  was  built 
of  logs  and  was  used* as  a place  of  worship 
until  1843,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  same  year  a new  church  was  built  about 
three-fourths  of  a mile  east  of  the  old 
church  site  at  a point  on  the  township  line 
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near  the  Reily  and  Oxford  road.  It  was 
dedicated  March  22,  1844,  by  Rev.  Zach- 
ariah  Connell.  At  this  time  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  the  church  was  prosperous, 
but  for  the  last  third  of  a century  there  have 
been  no  regular  services  held. 

The  Bethel  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  before  1820.  The  society 
first  worshiped  in  a log  church  which  stood 
about  a mile  southeast  of  College  Corner. 
In  1841  the  second  church,  a frame  building, 
was  erected.  The  society  flourished  until 
i860,  when  it  disbanded,  a part  of  the  mem- 
bers going  to  Oxford  and  part  to  College 
Corner.  Some  of  the  early  members  of 
Bethel  were  John  Brown  and  wife,  William 
Shera  and  wife,  Margaret  Ridenour, 
Broomfield  Boone  and  Joseph  Kitchen. 

About  1825  a Baptist  church  was 
erected  on  section  31,  which  stood  near  the 
old  Girton  school  house.  It  was  a frame 
structure  and  was  used  by  all  denominations. 
The  congregation  was  usually  administered 
to  by  the  pastors  of  the  Indian  Creek  Bap- 
tist church  in  Reily  township.  Rev.  Firm 
Vanness,  of  Indiana,  a Methodist  minister, 
preached  here  occasionally. 

The  Christian  church  in  the  Doty  set- 
tlement, northeast  of  Oxford  village,  was 
organized  in  1844  by  Herrick  Burdsell. 
Samuel  Doty,  Joel  Collins,  Job  Smith, 
Samuel  Ware  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Morris  were 
among  the  active  members.  The  church,  a 
frame  structure  twenty-four  by  thirty-six 
feet,  was  never  finished.  In  connection  with 
the  church  property  was  a burial  place,  on 
which  there  have  been  several  interments. 
The  society  never  had  a regular  pastor,  but 
the  Rev.  Henry  Prickett,  a son-in-law  of 
Herrick  Burdsell,  often  preached  here. 


COLLEGE  CORNER. 

The  village  of  College  Comer  was  laid 
out  May  5.  1837,  by  Gideon  T.  Howe.  The 
village,  as  it  was  originally  platted,  belongs 
to  Butler  county,  but  later  additions  have 
extended  it  into  Preble  county,  Ohio,  and 
Union  county,  Indiana.  The  town  has  a 
population  of  one  thousand  and  ninety-six, 
of  whom  about  four  hundred  reside  in  Ohio, 
and  about  one-half  are  residents  of  Butler 
county.  The  village  is  incorporated  in  both 
states,  there  being  two  municipal  govern- 
ments maintained.  The  high  school  build- 
ing, which  was  erected  a few  years  ago,  and 
which  stands  one-half  in  Ohio  and  the  other 
half  in  Indiana,  is  under  the  control  of  a 
joint  committee  representing  the  two  school 
boards.  The  school  is  maintained  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  joint  district,  those  of  each 
corporation  contributing  equally  to  its  sup- 
port. The  principal  and  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  license  for  teaching  in  both 
states.  The  early  settlers  hereabouts  were: 
John  Miller,  Tobias  Miller,  Jacob  Bake, 
James  Huston,  Samuel  Huston,  John  Pat- 
terson, Peter  Ridenour,  Samuel  McDill  and 
David  Bonner. 

The  first  building  erected  in  College 
Comer  was  in  1811.  It  was  a log  hemp 
mill  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Bake  & 
Hanna  store.  Near  this  mill  a Mr.  Bright 
conducted  a blacksmith  shop.  Later  John 
Murphy  conducted  a shop  near  the  present 
location  of  the  Ramsey  store.  Still  later 
David  Montgomery  worked  at  the  trade  for 
several  years.  The  first  store  keeper  was 
Thomas  Forbes.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  Ridenour,  who  was  very  enterpris- 
ing and  gave  to  the  town  some  importance 
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as  a trading  center.  The  first  tavern  keeper 
in  the  village  was  Gideon  Howe,  whose 
stand  was  in  the  same  building  as  that  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Schlenck.  This  house  was 
built  in  1830  and  has  been  used  as  a tavern 
ever  since.  Ezra  Smith  came  in  the  early 
’fifties.  William  H.  Ridenour  was  here 
from  1853  to  1856.  After  him  was  David 
Long,  Charles  Ruffin,  Michael  Garin  and 
Oscar  Schlenck.  About  1892  Thomas  Pen- 
tacost  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  in  a 
handsome  building,  erected  for  the  purpose, 
adjoining  the  Bake  & Hanna  store.  He  is 
still  located  here.  In  the  early  ’thirties  John 
Leach  conducted  a tailor  shop  in  a frame 
building  where  Bake  & Hanna’s  store  now 
is.  In  1835  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  after- 
ward General  Burnside  of  Civil  war  fame, 
and  later  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
United  States  senator  from  that  state, 
worked  at  tailoring  here. 

College  Comer  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a rich  farming  community  and  is  a trad- 
ing point  of  considerable  importance.  The 
town  has  two  banks,  two  hotels,  a news- 
paper, a grist  mill,  a saw  mill,  three  general 
merchandise  stores,  three  groceries,  three 
blacksmith  shops,  a hardware  store,  a marble 
works  and  other  lines  of  business.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & In- 
dianapolis Railroad,  and  has  the  convenience 
of  ten  passenger  trains  a day.  The  famous 
Tallewanda  mineral  springs  are  located  near 
the  village. 

Until  the  erection  of  the  present  hand- 
some high  school  building  separate  schools 
were  conducted  in  each  state.  The  first 
school  house,  which  was  a hewed-log  struc- 
ture, stood  near  the  site  of  the  railroad 
depot.  The  second  school  house — a brick 
building  one  story  high— stood  about  fifty 


rods  north  of  the  first  house.  The  third 
school  house,  also  constructed  of  brick,  was 
erected  about  1855,  and  stood  about  twenty- 
four  rods  southeast  of  the  second  building. 
The  fourth  school  house,  a two-story  brick, 
erected  in  1872,  is  still  standing  on  the 
county  line  road  leading  east  from  the  vil- 
lage. It  is  no  longer  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  or- 
ganized at  the  home  of  John  J.  Murphy  in 
the  spring  of  1837  by  Rev.  George  M.  Bes- 
wick,  of  the  Indiana  conference.  Thirteen 
members  constituted  the  original  roll.  The 
first  services  were  held  in  a log  house  which 
stood  east  of  Ramsey’s  store.  A frame 
church  was  built  in  1838  at  a cost  oi  eight 
hundred  dollars.  The  second  house,  a brick, 
was  put  up  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  in 
1855.  ^ is  still  standing  and  is  used  as 

a town  hall.  In  1889  or  1890  the  present 
commodious  and  beautiful  church  edifice 
was  built.  The  church  was  originally  con- 
nected with  the  Centerville  circuit  and  later 
belonged  to  the  Liberty,  Indiana,  circuit. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  a stated 
charge,  with  a manse  connected.  The  so- 
ciety numbers  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Hasty. 
Other  pastors  have  been  Revs.  Kiegers,  Ha- 
vens, Beeks,  Kelso,  Hibben,  Snyder,  Win- 
gate, Falkinburg,  Baldwin,  Edwards,  Black, 
Lathrop  and  Dolph. 

The  Presbyterian  church  was  organized 
in  1845.  Dr.  John  W.  Scott,  the  father-in- 
law  of  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  was 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety. When  the  church  was  first  formed 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  professors  from 
Miami  University,  at  Oxford.  The  first 
church,  which  was  of  frame,  was  built  be- 
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fore  1850  on  the  Ohio  side.  During  the 
eighties  a handsome  new  church  was  built 
on  the  Indiana  side,  where  the  congregation 
now  worships.  Among  those  who  have  held 

GrahrateS  o'6  the  f°,l0wine;  Rev.  James 
Graham;  Rev.  Wilber  Chapman,  Rev 

„”t“n.ReVS'  Sands 

The  United  Presbyterians  also  have  a 
strong  church  organization  here.  Their 
P ace  of  worship  is  located  in  West  College 
orner,  where  the  membership  enjoys  a 
well-appointed  modem  church  home. 


OXFORD. 

tudeThtehiVriIIage  °f  ?Xf0rd  is  situated  in  lati- 
thirty-nine  degrees  and  thirty-four 

an,i  ”itn 

Washing  T"465  WCSt  ion^tude  from 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The 
own  vvas  laid  QUt  by  direct.on 

ae  ed  iT  l °f  °hi0>  which  en- 

tht  board  f°"  CbrUary  6’  l8l°-  directing 

e board  of  trustees  of  Miami  University 
on  theSM  ^ °f  °Xf°rd  t0  be  Iaid 

of  the  i!!;3^1^6  la”dS-  In  Purenance 

board  of  t I0"3  C°"tained  in  this  law  the 
firs^lf0  trustees  met  at  Hamilton  on  the 

°f  MarCh’  l8l°’  and  appointed 

Thom  r C°nS1Sting  of  Wi|liam  Ludlow 

JotepTv^H  0gdCn  R0SS’  J°hn  RdIy  and 

of  oL  I me  t0  SCleCt  a suitable  tract 

town  o^STd"  Whkh  t0  ^ °Ut  thC 

lands  to  k i d’  designate  the  lots  and 
tec  ^i!^  °ffered  sale,  and  to  se- 
proceeder  re!ervatl0ns-  This  committee 
to  the  M-’  °n  29th  day  of  March,  1810, 

days  spent  Tn  ^ ^ after  two 

southeast  n.  ^ ef  mination,  selected  the 

west  quartqeUr  „fer  °i  SeCti°n  the 

So  section  23,  the  northwest 


quarter  of  section  26,  and  the  northeast  quar- 
ter  of  section  27,  as  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Oxford.  On  this  site  the  first  portion 
of  the  town  was  laid  out  by  James  Heaton. 
It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  in-lots,  ten  poles  in  length  by  four  poles 
m width ; the  streets  six  poles  in  width,  and 
alleys  one  pole  wide;  and  on  the  south  of 
the  in-lots  forty  out-lots  of  four  acres  each. 

11  July,  1827,  an  additional  number  of  lots 
were  laid  off,  and  in  November.  1831,  a 
further  addition  on  the  east  of  the  former 
lots  and  north  of  the  University  square, 
n the  east  part  of  the  town  is  laid  off  a plat 
o ground  containing  fifty-six  acres,  which 
is  designated  the  “University  square.”  It  is 
reserved  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  university.  In  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  town  plat  is  also  reserved  a tract 
of  about  forty  acres  for  the  use  of  the 
university.  The  lots  in  the  town  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  at 
public  sale  at  Hamilton.  The  first  sale  was 
held  on  May  22  and  23,  1810,  when  the  lots 
then  laid  out  of  an  uneven  number  were  of- 
fered for  sale.  At  this  sale  eleven  in-lots 
were  sold  at  prices  from  sixteen  dollars  and 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  cents  to  twenty-five 
dollars  and  ninety  cents  each,  and  eight  four- 
acre  out-lots  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  per  acre.  On  August  28th  and  29th, 
ensuing,  a second  sale  was  held.  At  this 
sale  only  three  in-lots  and  three  out-lots 
were  sold,  at  about  the  same  price  as  at 
the  first  sales. 

Oxford  village  was  incorporated  Febru- 
ary 23,  1830.  The  town  was  governed  by 
a president  and  trustee  until  1855,  when  the 
first  mayor  was  elected.  Peter  Sutton  was 
the  first  mayor  and  served  from  1855  to 
1861.  Oxford  has  had  a fire  company  since 
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1833.  The  town  had  a population  of  2,009 
in  1900.  John  S.  Muddell  is  the  present 
mayor. 

The  first  house  erected  in  Oxford  was 
Imilt  by  Samuel  McCullough,  on  lot  No. 
1.  It  was  a log  structure,  and  for  several 
years  was  the  only  tavern  in  the  village. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  Oxford  were 
John  Taylor,  James  \V.  Dorsey,  Samuel 
McCullough,  William  Ludlow,  John  Smith, 
Moses  Crum.  John  C.  Irwin,  James  Parker. 
Seth  Bates,  Jacob  Webb,  George  Davis, 
Robert  Morris,  Levi  Lee,  Skillman  Alger, 
Stephen  Minor,  Walter  Dickinson,  Enoch 
Simpson,  Abraham  York,  William  Allen. 
Thomas  Longley,  Benjamin  Jones.  Fergus 
Mitchell,  Aaron  Jones.  James  Ratliff,  Elias 
Farr.  Sylvester  Lyons,  Daniel  Hopkins, 
James  Beck  and  Philip  Wiggins.  Other  early 
influential  settlers  were  Zachariah  DeWitt, 
Samuel  Beeler,  West  Bonney,  Wales  B. 
Bonnev,  Eleazar  Hoag,  Ethan  S.  Weston, 
Thomas  Craven,  ’Squire  Crawford.  ’Squire 
Sutton,  John  Mollyneaux,  Joseph  Ward, 
John  DeMoss,  John  Parsons,  Henry  Lewis, 
John  Able,  Deacon  White  and  Thomas  Mc- 
Cullough, the  latter  the  first  white  male 
child  bom  in  the  village. 

The  first  shingle-roof  house  in  the  town 
was  built  in  1815  by  William  McMechan. 
The  first  tavern  keeper  was  Samuel  McCul- 
lough, father  of  the  late  Thomas  McCul- 
lough. After  his  death  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth McCullough,  kept  tavern  for  several 
years  in  the  old  stand  east  of  the  public 
square.  Other  early  tavern  keepers  were 
Calvin  Ward,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  and  James  Carlisle,  in  a two-story 
hewed-log  house  which  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  High  street  on  the  lots  next  west  of 
the  public  square.  Ludwick  Weller,  father 


of  Hon.  John  B.  Weller,  succeeded  Mrs. 
McCullough.  A Mr.  Chancy  came  later  to 
succeed  Weller,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  continued  in  business  until 
about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war.  A.  Stiltson  kept  tavern  during  the 
early  ’thirties  and  John  McGonigle  had  a 
house  of  entertainment  on  High  street  some 
time  later.  The  Mansion  House  hotel  was 
built  about  1830  by  J.  R.  Huston.  His  death 
occurred  before  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. Harry  Lewis  and  Colonel  French 
bought  and  completed  the  house  and  the 
latter  conducted  the  hotel  for  a short  time. 
Roberts  and  DeWitt  succeeded  French. 
Next  came  William  McChesney,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Isaac  Worden,  father  of  Rev. 
James  Avery  Worden,  of  Philadelphia,  sec- 
retary of  the  Sabbath  school  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  America.  At  the  sale 
of  Lewis  and  French,  Daniel  Corwin  pur- 
chased the  property  and  in  turn  sold  to 
Peleg  H.  Cone,  who  conducted  the  hotel  for 
several  years  and  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war.  Since  that  time  the  build- 
ing has  been  used  for  general  busi- 
ness purposes.  The  Girard  House  was 
built  by  Ludwick  Weller,  who  con- 
ducted the  stand  for  a short  while.  He 
was  succeeded  bv  James  Adams,  who,  after 
three  or  four  years,  disposed  of  the  property 
and  business  to  Roswell  Hazleton,  who  re- 
mained about  twenty  years.  In  1872 
Thomas  McCullough  purchased  the  stand, 
but  later  disposed  of  it  to  B.  B.  Davis,  who 
conducted  the  hotel  under  the  name  of  the 
Girard  House  for  over  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Davis 
the  hotel  was  managed  for  a time  by  L.  B. 
Bowman,  from  Brookville,  Indiana.  The 
present  manager  is  James  A.  Bake. 
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One  of  the  early  blacksmiths  was  A.  V. 

Flagg,  who  worked  at  his  trade  for  about 

thirty  years.  He  located  here  about  1820. 

E.  D.  Smith  came  some  time  later  and  D. 

* 

B.  Sanders  was  engaged  in  blacksmithing 
for  about  twenty  years.  J.  Jellies  was  a 
similar  mechanic,  and  later  Charles  Watt 
worked  in  the  same  shop.  A.  M.  Pierson 
also  worked  at  the  trade  in  a shop  near  the 
railroad  depot  during  the  early  ’nineties. 
Jacob  Brandenburg  was  a blacksmith  here 
for  nearly  half  a century.  Edward  French, 
John  Kirkwood  and  William  Proctor  were 
blacksmiths  here  before  the  Civil  war.  John 
A.  Weers,  now  retired,  was  the  village 
blacksmith  for  over  forty  years  and  now 
John  Woodruff,  the  town  marshal,  conducts 
the  leading  blacksmith  business. 

Joshua  Davis  conducted  a carriage  fac- 
tory on  lot  No.  88,  from  1858  to  1879.  In 
the  latter  year  the  factory  burned.  Later, 
for  a time,  a Mr.  Krom  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  business  and  until  recent  years 
George  Myers  conducted  a factory  near  the 
railroad  station,  that  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Later  the  factory  was  removed  to  a building 
on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square.  The 
first  tanner  in  Oxford  was  David  Swing, 
who  located  here  about  1815.  Dr.  Boude 
came  later.  John  Baughman  was  here  be- 
fore 1834. 

Some  of  the  early  merchants  were  West 
Bonney,  John  Smith,  Abraham  I.  Chitten- 
den, Merrikin  Bond,  Harry  Lewis,  Charles 
Spinnings  and  Robert  Mollyneaux.  All 
were  here  before  1830.  Later  Jacob  Ogle, 
Squire  Crawford  and  Ratliff  & Meredith 
kept  general  stores.  In  recent  years  George 
Adams  and  William  Mitchell  were  promi- 
nent merchants.  The  oldest  mercantile  firms 
now  in  business  are  Clough  & Beaton  and 
A.  F.  Sloan. 


The  first  bank  in  Oxford  was  the  Citi- 
zens, organized  in  1869  by  Thomas  McCul- 
lough and  J.  S.  Smiley.  It  was  a private 
institution.  The  next  year  the  Oxford  Bank 
was  organized  by  Murphy  and  Fry.  These 
banks  were  continued  under  private  man- 
agement for  several  years.  In  1890  the 
First  National  Bank  was  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In 
1901  the  Oxford  National  Bank  was  or- 
ganized with  a capital  stock  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  J.  W.  Welsh  was  made  presi- 
dent and  C.  A.  Shera  cashier.  This  is  now 
the  only  bank  in  Oxford  and  is  conducted 
on  conservative  business  lines. 

Oxford  has  had  a newspaper  since  1854. 
On  December  19th,  of  that  year  The  Oxford 
Citizen  first  made  its  appearance.  Charles 
H.  Bingham  was  the  publisher,  Theodore  W. 
McLane,  editor,  and  Z.  Casterline  associate 
editor.  The  paper  was  independent  in  re- 
ligion and  politics  and  neutral  in  nothing. 
Terms,  two  dollars  per  year  in  advance.  Its 
publication  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bingham 
with  some  degree  of  prosperity  until  1859, 
when  the  paper  and  plant  were  purchased 
by  Richard  Butler,  then  a compositor  on 
the  old  Cincinnati  Gazette.  Mr.  Butler  con- 
ducted The  Citizen  with  marked  ability  until 
1866,  when  he  sold  out  to  Jacob  A.  Zeller, 
now  superintendent  of  the  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana. public  schools,  who  retained  it  for 
three  years.  Grennan  and  Prentice  then  be- 
came owners  of  the  plant  and  published  the 
paper  for  two  years,  when  Rev.  L.  E.  Gren- 
nan became  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1877 
Hill  Brothers— Charles  B.  and  Hewett— 
came  into  possession  of  the  plant  by  pur- 
chase and  conducted  it  as  editors  and  pub- 
lishers until  January  19,  1885,  when 

Stephen  D.  Cone  became  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. Under  Mr.  Cone’s  management 
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the  paper  prospered  and  exerted  a great  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.  He  published  the 
paper  for  six  years  and  three  months,  when 
he  disposed  of  the  plant,  on  April  15,  1891, 
to  Charles  W.  Stivers,  of  Liberty,  Indiana. 
In  1893  The  Citizen  was  consolidated  with 
the  Oxford  News.  The  Oxford  News  was 
organized  in  1885  by  Messrs.  Jay  Brown  and 
W.  S.  Osborn,  practical  printers.  From  the 
beginning  the  News  proved  a favorite  and 
soon  acquired  a profitable  patronage.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Osborn  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  The  News  for 
several  years.  In  1890  a stock  company 
was  formed  which  obtained  control  of  the 
paper  and  Mr.  Osborn  was  retained  as  man- 
ager. Later  the  paper  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  Moore  Brothers,  of  College  Cor- 
ner, but  after  a few  months  Rev.  A.  G. 
Warner  was  made  manager  and  continued 
the  publication  until  1902,  when  he  retired, 
and  was  succeeded  by  J.  F.  Fenton,  the 
present  publisher. 

The  first  school  building  in  Oxford  was 
erected  on  the  campus  of  Miami  University 
in  1811.  For  some  time  it  was  used  as  an 
English  school  by  the  citizens  of  Oxford 
township.  This  house  was  built  of  hewed 
logs  and  was  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size 
and  one  story  high.  It  was  provided  with  a 
stone  fire-place  and  chimney  in  each  end. 
A partition  divided  the  house  into  two 
rooms.  In  December  of  that  year  the  first 
school  was  opened  by  James  W.  Dorsey. 
Dorsey  lived  with  his  family  in  the  room 
at  one  end  and  taught  school  in  the  other 
room.  A grammar  school  was  carried  on  by 
Rev.  James  Hughes  in  this  building  for 
several  years.  In  1824  a second  story  was 
added  to  the  building  and  prepared  for  a 
residence  for  Robert  H.  Bishop,  then  ap- 


pointed president  of  Miami  University.  In 
1817  Dr.  Blackleach  taught  a school  in  the 
village.  In  1827  the  directors  of  the  school 
district  at  Oxford  leased  lot  No.  33  of  the 
trustees  of  Miami  University  and  built 
thereon  a one-story  brick  school  house 
twenty  by  forty  feet.  Here  the  public 
school  was  conducted  for  several  years,  or 
until  the  building  became  too  small  for 
school  purposes,  when  it  was  sold  with  the 
lot  to  the  trustees  of  the  Catholic  church 
for  a house  of  worship.  A lot  was  then 
purchased  and  a school  house  of  four  rooms 
erected.  This  building  continued  to  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  village  until  1886, 
when  the  present  handsome  high  school 
building  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $28,000. 
The  high  school  was  opened  in  1874  to  take 
the  place  of  the  preparatory  department  of 
Miami  University  closed  the  year  before. 
W.  H.  Stewart  was  made  superintendent. 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  first  church  services  in  the  town  of 
Oxford  were  conducted  by  Methodist  itiner- 
ant preachers.  Rev.  Moses  Crume  was 
among  the  first  preachers  who  visited  the 
place  and  left  an  appointment  for  preaching. 
The  place  of  worship  was  a log  house  that 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  old  school  build- 
ing, on  Poplar  street.  Here  the  Methodists 
worshiped  with  irregularity  until  1818.  In 
1813  Rev.  Moses  Crume  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  the  Oxford  circuit  and  his  regular  ap- 
pointments for  the  infant  society  were  for 
every  sixth  Sabbath.  In  1818  and  1819  a 
church  was  erected  thirty  by  forty-two  feet 
in  dimensions.  When  the  work  had  pro- 
gressed favorably  a cyclone,  in  June,  1819, 
nearly  wrecked  the  building  and  this  oc- 
casioned so  much  of  a delay  that  the  build- 
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ing  was  not  completed  until  in  the  fall  of 
1820.  The  church  had  varying  success 
under  the  pastorates  of  Russel  Bigelow, 
Samuel  Brown,  Allen  Wiley,  B.  F.  Cranch, 
Samuel  Baker,  Wm.  H.  Roper  and  Levi 
White,  all  of  whom  were  among  the  ablest 
of  the  early  preachers.  In  1839  the  house 
of  worship  was  enlarged  and  transformed 
into  a very  neat  and  comfortable  building. 
This  church  answered  to  the  needs  of  the 
congregation  until  May,  1872,  when  it  was 
torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  present 
beautiful  church  edifice.  The  first  story,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms,  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1873,  and  the  society  worshiped 
here  until  the  completion  of  the  auditorium 
in  1875.  The  dedication  took  place  on  No- 
vember 28th  of  that  year  and  the  services 
were  conducted  by  Bishop  R.  S.  Foster.  The 
Methodist  society  is  numerically  strong  and 
possesses  the  most  valuable  church  property 
in  the  village.  Rev.  C.  M.  Van  Pelt  is  the 
pastor. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  1818  Rev.  James  Hughes,  principal 
of  the  grammar  school,  organized  a Presby- 
terian congregation  in  Oxford.  However, 
it  was  not  until  1825  that  the  church  was 
regularly  organized  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  president 
of  Miami  University,  who  continued  to 
preach  to  the  congregation  for  several  years 
in  the  university  chapel.  In  1833  a house 
of  worship  was  built  at  a cost  of  about 
six  thousand  dollars.  The  house  was  a two- 
story  brick,  fifty  by  seventy  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, and  would  seat  nearly  five  hundred 
persons.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  residence 
of  Frank  McCord.  On  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1833,  “First  Presbyterian  church 


of  Oxford,  in  the  county  of  Butler,”  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  The  in- 
corporators were  Benjamin  C.  Swan,  James 
Montgomery,  Abraham  I.  Chittenden,  John 
Harding,  James  R.  Hughes,  C.  H.  Spin- 
nings, Charles  Barrows,  Harry  Lewis  and 
Joseph  Woodruff. 

Rev.  Henry  Little  succeeded  Dr.  Bishop 
as  pastor.  The  pastors  in  succession,  after 
Rev.  Little  to  November  23,  1869,  the  date 
when  the  old  and  new  school  Presbyterian 
united,  were  Rev.  George  B.  Bishop,  Rev. 
William  Graham,  Rev.  John  W.  Scott,  Rev. 
Henry  Maltby,  Rev.  J.  R.  Burgett,  Rev.  W. 
Rogers,  Rev.  David  Swing,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Stewart,  Rev.  William  Rogers,  Rev. 
Mr.  Haight  and  Rev.  John  Crosier. 
Since  that  time  the  pastors  have 
been  Rev.  A.  H.  Young,  Rev.  Charles  Ful- 
ler, Rev.  Jacob  Norris,  Rev.  Francis  M. 
Wood,  Rev.  George  G.  Mitchell,  Rev.  Nes- 
bitt, Rev.  Bierce  and  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Porter, 
the  present  incumbent. 

In  January,  1841,  a large  number  of 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
withdrew,  because  of  a disagreement  among 
the  membership  over  some  questions  of 
church  polity,  and  on  the  first  of  February 
following  organized  themselves  into  a new 
religious  body  under  the  name  of  'the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  of  Oxford.  Among 
those  thus  seceding  from  the  mother  church 
was  the  acting  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  and  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
new  society.  The  Second  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  with  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, which  number  was  increased  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting  to  seventy.  Having  obtained 
admission  into  the  Cincinnati  presbytery  of 
the  so-called  New  School  Presbyterians,  the 
new  body  was  soon  in  possession  of  a com- 
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fortable  church,  erected  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Church  streets,  and 
fronting  on  the  latter.  In  June,  1844,  Rev. 
Graham  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Tenney,  who  continued  in  charge  for 
twelve  years.  In  July,  1856,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Root  was  installed  pastor,  being  followed, 
August  11,  1861,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  E.  Kum- 
ler,  and  in  March,  1869,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Young.  In  November,  1869,  by  full  and 
most  harmonious  concert  of  action  upon  the 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  two  existing 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  both 
bodies  were  united,  the  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Oxford.  The  new  church  thus  strength- 
ened decided  to  occupy  the  house  of  worship 
of  the  Second  church,  and  retain  as  pastor 
Rev.  Mr.  Young,  and  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  church  edifice  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  increased  society  and  congregation, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  United  Presbyterian  church  of  Ox- 
ford was  organized  in  1836.  It  was  origi- 
nally known  as  the  Associated  Reformed 
church,  but  in  1858,  in  common  with  other 
bodies  of  the  same  faith,  it  took  the  name 
“United  Presbyterian.”  The  Oxford  church 
is  a scion  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Porter’s 
church,  of  Israel  township,  in  Preble  county, 
eight  miles  north.  Porter’s  church  was 
formed  by  members  who  came  from  South 
Carolina  to  avoid  slavery.  The  Oxford 
church  was  organized  with  the  understand- 
ing by  the  synod  that  a theological  seminary 
should  there  be  opened.  Rev.  S.  W.  Mc- 
Cracken was  the  organizer  and  preached  as 
“stated  supply”  for  two  or  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  a professor  of 
mathematics  in  Miami  University.  Three 


years  after  the  church  was  established  the 
theological  seminary  was  opened  in  a build- 
ing conjointly  erected  by  the  Associated  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  West  and 
the  congregation  of  the  church  at  Oxford. 
The  building  afforded  an  audience  room  for 
church  services  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
lecture  room,  library  room,  chapel  and  seven 
living  rooms  for  students  on  the  first.  Rev. 
Joseph  Claybaugh  was  chosen  first  profes- 
sor, and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  six- 
teen years,  or  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred September  9,  1855.  Rev.  Alexander 
Young  was  then  elected  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  exegesis,  and  Rev.  William 
Davidson,  pastor  of  the  Hamilton  church, 
was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. In  1858  the  seminary  was  removed 
to  Monmouth,  Illinois,  but  in  1874  was 
brought  back  to  Ohio  and  consolidated  with 
the  seminary  at  Xenia.  During  the  time  the 
seminary  was  located  at  Oxford — about 
nineteen  years  in  all — more  than  one  hun- 
dred students  received  theological  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  it,  and  almost  all 
of  them  entered  the  ministry.  The  first  pas- 
tor of  the  Oxford  church  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Claybaugh,  D.  D.,  who  continued  to 
act  until  1855.  Rev.  Wm.  J.  McSurley  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  remained  about  four  years. 
Among  those  who  have  since  held  the  pas- 
torate are  the  following:  Revs.  Ormond, 
Black,  Dodds,  Frazier,  McDonald  and  Brit- 
tain. The  society  numbers  over  a hundred 
communicants  and  is  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition, though  it  is  at  present  without  a 
pastor. 

st.  mary’s  catholic  church. 

The  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  church  was 
established  in  1852.  Among  its  first  mem- 
bers were  Michael  Foley,  Byron  Kelly, 
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Nicholas  Hester  and  Charles  Fye.  The  so- 
ciety first  worshiped  in  the  old  brick  school 
house,  which  is  now  used  as  a dwelling,  and 
stands  on  lot  No.  33.  The  house  was  pur- 
chased in  1852  of  the  board  of  education 
and  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  church, 
and  continued  as  the  place  of  worship  until 
1867,  when  the  present  church  edifice  was 
built.  The  parish  numbers  seven  hundred 
members,  and  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 
A handsome  parsonage  and  a cemetery  are 
connected  with  the  church  building.  Rev. 
Father  Venneman  is  the  pastor  in  charge. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Baptists  had  a church  here  about 
eighty  years  ago.  They  worshiped  in  a 
frame  building  which  stood  on  lot  No.  126. 
Rev.  Mr.  Spencer  was  their  pastor.  In  con- 
sequence of  deaths  and  removals  the  society 
ceased  to  exist  after  1826. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Episcopalians  organized  a branch 
here  about  six  or  eight  years  ago.  They 
purchased  the  old  Universalist  church  build- 
ing and  remodeled  it  to  suit  their  needs. 
The  society  now  has  a very  comfortable 
church  home  and  services  are  conducted 
monthly  by  Rev.  Shaffer,  of  Hamilton. 

THE  UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH. 

The  Universalist  church  was  organized 
in  November,  1839.  Services  were  held  in 
Oxford  by  the  Universalists  as  early  as  1825 
or  1828  by  the  Rev.  Abner  Longley.  Among 
the  first  members  of  the  church  were  Peter 
Sutton  and  wife,  Amaziah  Dodge,  Isaac 
Hall,  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Withrow.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  Harvey  Gifford.  In 
x®39  society  built  a frame  church  on 


lot  No.  5,  which  would  seat  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons.  Services  were  held 
until  in  the  early  ’eighties,  when  the  society 
disbanded.  Among  those  who  have  been 
pastors  are  the  following:  Revs.  Roger*, 
Kidwell,  St.  John,  Gurley.  Monford.  Pin- 
gree  and  Polk. 

COLORED  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  colored  population  of  Oxford  have 
several  church  organizations.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized 
in  1842.  The  congregation  worships  in  a 
house  built  by  Joel  Collins,  for  the  Chris- 
tian church,  which  had  a partial  existence  at 
one  time. 

The  Christian  African  church  was  or- 
ganized about  1865.  The  society  possesses 
a comfortable  church,  built  in  1881. 

The  Baptist  African  church  was  or- 
ganized about  1870  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Cincinnati.  The  membership  is  small  in 
numbers.  The  house  in  which  it  worships 
was  built  in  1875. 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY. 

That  Miami  University  is  a child  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  has  been  claimed  in  view 
of  the  statement  contained  therein  that 
“schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  lie  encouraged.”  Its  enactors  were 
aiming  to  secure  for  the  great  Northwestern 
territory  that  highest  civilization  which 
blends  religion,  education  and  morality.  An 
act  of  congress,  bearing  date  May  5,  1792, 
authorizes  the  conveyance  to  John  Cleves 
Svmmes  of  certain  lands,  and  one  section  of 
this  act  provides  that  “one  complete  town- 
ship” shall  be  set  apart  “for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  academy,  and  other  public 
schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.”  In 
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accordance  with  this  act,  a patent  for  said 
lands  was  executed  September  30,  1794, 
signed  by  George  Washington,  and  in  this 
patent  it  is  provided  that  one  complete  town- 
ship, six  miles  square,  “shall  be  holden  in 
trust,  to  and  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  erecting  and  establish- 
ing therein  an  academy,  and  other  public 
schools,  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
endowing  and  supporting  the  same,  and  to 
and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose 
whatever.”  As  is  well  known,  the  lands 
covered  by  the  Symmes  patent  were  situ- 
ated between  the  Little  and  the  Great  Miami 
rivers.  But  settlers  soon  purchased  these 
lands,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure 
a free  township.  This  led  to  a subsequent 
enactment  bearing  date  March  3,  1803, 
which  authorized  the  “legislature  of  Ohio 
to  enter  one  complete  township  west  of  the 
Great  Miami,  in  lieu  of  the  original  town- 
ship within  Symmes’  purchase.”  From  this 
time  the  legislature  of  Ohio  has  managed 
the  trust  established  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. On  April  15,  1803,  tlie  legislature 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  locate  the 
township,  selecting  such  tract,  or  tracts  of 
vacant  land  in  the  land  district  of  Cincin- 
nati “as  are  the  most  valuable,  having  due 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  situ- 
ation for  health,  the  goodness  of  the  water, 
and  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation.” 
On  September  1,  1803,  these  commissioners 
selected  these  university  lands,  containing 
23>321  acres,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of 
Oxford  township  and  a few  fractional  sec- 
tions in  Hanover  and  Milford  townships. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1809,  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio  passed  an  act  to  establish  a 
university,  “which  university  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Miami 


University,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences;  for  the  promotion  of  good  edu- 
cation, virtue,  religion  and  morality;  and 
for  conferring  all  the  literary  honors, 
granted  in  similar  institutions,  and  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  the  said  univer- 
sity shall  be  open  to  all  the  citizens  within 
the  state.”  A board  of  trustees  was  created, 
and  its  first  meeting  was  held  at  Lebanon, 
June  7.  1809. 

A struggle  now  arose  over  the  location 
of  the  university.  Many  held  that  it  might 
be  located  in  some  place  other  than  on  the 
university  lands.  The  legislature  appointed 
three  commissioners  to  select  a site,  and  two 
of  these  met  and  chose  Lebanon.  As  one  of 
the  commissioners  was  absent  the  legality 
of  this  choice  was  disputed,  and  the  legis- 
lature again  took  up  the  matter,  cancelled 
the  action  of  the  commission,  and  directed 
the  trustees  to  lay  out  a town,  and  locate  the 
university  on  its  own  lands.  This  act  was 
passed  February  6, 1810,  and  on  March  26th 
the  board  held  its  second  meeting,  at  Hamil- 
ton, and  selected  the  present  site  for  the 
town  and  university.  The  third  and  fourth 
meetings  of  the  board  were  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  subsequent  meetings  up  to  Sep- 
tember 3,  1818,  were  held  at  Hamilton.  The 
first  meeting  at  Oxford  was  held  Novem- 
ber 3,  1818.  The  chief  business  of  the 
board  through  these  ten  years  pertained  to 
the  leasing  of  the  college  lands.  By  Janu- 
ary 20,  1820,  they  were  leased  at  six  per 
cent,  on  a low  purchase  price,  which  can  not 
be  increased,  and  which  in  1840  yielded  a 
quit-rent  of  five  thousand  and  two  dollars, 
and  now  yields  a little  more  than  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  * or  about  six  per  cent,  on  a 
principal  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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With  the  exception  of  tuition  fees,  this  was 
all  the  annual  income  that  the  university  re- 
ceived for  seventy-five  years,  and  out  of  this 
buildings  were  provided  and  salaries  paid. 
There  was  a prodigious  amount  of  first-rate 
work  done  for  very  little  money. 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  — The  first 
building  erected  on  the  university  grounds 
was  a “school  house,”  erected  in  1811  and 
costing  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  It 
stood  near  the  site  of  Brice  Science  Hall. 
Afterward  a second  story  was  added,  and 
it  was  converted  into  a home  for  the  presi- 
dent. It  was  removed  long  ago.  The  next 
was  “Franklin  Hall,”  afterward  called  “The 
Wing.”  This  was  begun  in  1817  and  com- 
pleted in  1818.  It  was  three  stories  high 
and  contained  twelve  rooms.  It  stood 
until  1868,  when  it  was  torn  down  that  the 
chapel  might  take  its  place.  The  main  build- 
ing, that  is,  the  central  part  of  the  present 
main  building,  was  begun  in  1820  and  com- 
pleted in  1824.  This  is  the  oldest  build- 
ing now  standing  on  tjie  university  grounds. 
It  is  eighty-six  feet  in  length  by  sixty  feet 
in  width,  and  contains  a number  of  recitation 
rooms,  the  library  and  two  halls  for  the 
literary  societies.  The  north  dormitory  was 
commenced  in  1828  and  completed  in  1829. 
The  south  dormitory  was  begun  in  1834  and 
completed  in  1835.  A small  laboratory  was 
erected  in  1838.  This  was  burned  in  1896. 
In  1868  the  old  “wing”  was  taken  down, 
and  the  chapel  was  built  as  the  west  wing 
of  the  main  building.  This  was  done 
through  the  labors  and  gifts  of  some  of  the 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  university. 
In  1885  the  legislature  began  making  ap- 
propriations to  the  university.  These  were 
supplemented  at  different  times  by  generous 
gifts  from  the  Hon.  Calvin  S.  Brice.  In 


this  year  all  the  university  buildings  were 
repaired  and  improved.  Brice  Science  Hall 
was  begun  in  1890  and  completed  in  1891. 
Herron  gymnasium  was  begun  in  1896  and 
completed  in  1897.  In  1898  work  was  be- 
gun on  the  east  wing  and  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Bishop  chapel.  These  were  finished 
in  1899,  and  make  the  main  building  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  in  length. 
The  enlargement  of  Brice  Hall  was  begun 
in  1904  and  will  be  completed  in  1905.  Hep- 
burn Hall,  a dormitory  for  young  women, 
was  begun  in  1904,  and  will  be  completed 
in  1905. 

The  campus  contains  sixty  acres.  The 
east  half  of  this  is  native  forest,  the  west 
half  has  been  planted  in  woods  of  different 
varieties.  The  buildings  are  grouped  in 
the  center  of  the  grounds.  The  whole  view 
is  delightful.  In  addition  to  this  campus 
the  university  has  an  adjoining  grove  of 
forty  acres,  and  on  this  are  the  athletic 
grounds. 

Administrations. — In  1818  the  Rev. 
James  Hughes  was  elected  to  conduct  a 
“grammar  school”  in  the  university.  He 
opened  his  school  November  3,  1818.  This 
was  an  unsuccessful  undertaking,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  resigned  in  1821,  and  the  school 
was  discontinued. 

On  July  7,  1824,  the  board  of  trustees 
voted  to  open  the  university.  The  Rev. 
R.  H.  Bishop,  vice-president  of  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Miami  University,  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty  were  chosen.  On  November 
15th  the  university  opened  with  twenty 
students.  There  were  four  juniors,  three 
sophomores,  five  freshmen  and  eight  in  the 
grammar  school.  The  university  had  at 
last  began  its  great  work  for  the  Northwest, 
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and  this  thirty-four  years  after  congress  had 
passed  the  act  providing  for  its  endowment. 

Dr.  Bishop’s  administration  ran  through 
nearly  seventeen  years.  He  resigned  in 

1840,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  when  a 
successor  had  been  secured.  Dr.  Junkin,  his 
successor,  did  not  take  up  his  work  till  April, 

1841.  This  administration  was  character- 
ized by  growth.  Students  came,  not  only 
from  Ohio,  but  from  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  South.  The 
character  of  the  institution  was  fixed,  and 
many  young  men  were  established  in  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  them  distinguished 
and  useful.  It  was  a bright  day  when  Dr. 
Bishop  came  to  the  university.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  presidents  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  date  preceding  each  name  indi- 
cating year  of  appointment  and  the  date  fol- 
lowing name  indicating  year  of  resignation: 
1824,  Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  1841 ; 
1841,  Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  1844; 

1844,  Rev.  John  McArthur  (pro  tern)  ; 

1845,  Rev.  E.  D.  McMaster,  D.  D.,  1849; 
1849,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  1854; 
1854,  Prof.  O.  N.  Stoddard  (pro  tern)  ; 
1854,  Rev.  John  W.  Hall,  D.  D.,  1866; 
1866;  Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  1871; 
1871,  Rev.  A.  D.  Hepburn,  D.  D.,  1873; 
university  was  closed  for  twelve  years ; 
1885,  Prof.  R.  W.  McFarland,  LL.  D., 
1888;  1888,  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  LL.  D., 
1891 ; 1891,  Rev.  Wm.  O.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
1899;  1899,  Rev.  Wm.  J.  McSurely,  D.  D.] 
(pro  tern)  ; 1899,  Rev.  David  S.  Tappan, 
D.  D.,  1902;  1902,  Rev.  Guy  Potter  Ben- 
ton, D.  D. 

In  the  administration  of  Dr.  Anderson 
the  university  attained  its  largest  attendance 
until  recent  years.  The  enrollment  for  1854 
rose  to  two  hundred  and  sixty- four.  Dr. 


Anderson’s  popular  gifts,  his  easy,  cordial 
way  of  mingling  with  the  people,  and  his 
activity  in  the  churches,  tended  to  popular- 
ize the  institution  and  to  bring  in  students. 
The  last  half  of  Dr.  Hall’s  administration 
was  shadowed  by  the  Civil  war.  Many 
young  men  left  college,  never  to  return. 
Some  who  returned  from  the  war  felt  that 
they  had  lost  their  college  time,  and  went 
at  once  into  the  activities  of  life.  The  pat- 
ronage of  the  South  had  gone.  The  uni- 
versity was  crippled  financially,  for  the  les- 
sening of  the  number  of  its  students  meant 
the  lessening  of  its  income.  The  building 
of  the  chapel  in  1868  left  a debt  upon  the 
university  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  of 
its  devoted  friends.  It  seemed  to  the  board 
of  trustees  that  they  were  obliged  to  close 
the  institution  for  a time  and  use  the  rents 
in  paying  the  debt.  And  so  in  1873  Miami 
University  was  thrown  into  a state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  and  continued  therein  for 
twelve  years. 

After  the  reopening  in  1885  the  work  of 
building  up  the  university  was  very  heavy 
and  difficult.  Many  of  Miami’s  old  friends 
had  turned  to  other  institutions.  There  was 
also  a lack  in  facilities  for  doing  effective 
work.  The  administration  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son marked  an  advance  in  the  work  of  the 
university.  He  secured  an  annual  levy  from 
the  state,  and  also  special  appropriations 
from  time  to  time.  He  widened  the  area  of 
Miami’s  friends  and  patrons.  During  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Tappan  the  legislature 
voted  to  establish  a normal  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  university,  and  made  an 
appropriation  to  this  end.  In  the  spring  of 
1902  the  board  of  trustees  agreed  to  under- 
take this  responsibility  and  elected  a dean 
and  other  teachers  for  the  normal  college. 
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The  university  opened  in  September,  1902, 
with  Dr.  Benton  as  president,  and  with  the 
addition,  not  only  of  the  normal  college,  but 
with  an  increase  in  the  other  departments. 
The  summer  school  of  1903  reached  an  en- 
rollment of  four  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
the  growth  of  the  university  has  gone  stead- 
ily on. 

The  general  good  wrought  by  Miami 
University  has  been  often  spoken  of.  Her 
sons  have  filled  the  highest  places  in  the  na- 
tion. Some  have  been  editors  of  renown 
and  wide  influence;  some  have  stood  in  the 
first  rank  in  their  professions ; some  have 
established  colleges  and  other  schools.  In 
the  year  1854  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  planted  a mission  in  Egypt  that  has 
been  a great  factor  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people  dwelling  there.  A college  has 
been  established  at  Osint,  and  there  many 
young  natives  have  received  the  training 
that  fits  them  for  filling  positions  under  the 
rule  of  England.  One  of  the  founders  of 
this  mission  was  Dr.  James  Barnett,  a gradu- 
ate of  Miami,  and  he  was  joined  later  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Currie,  another  son  of  Miami.  This 
light  set  up  here  in  Butler  county  has  shone 
very  far,  and  very  brightly.  We  could  fill 
many  pages  in  writing  of  the  great  and 
useful  things  done  by  Miami’s  sons. 

The  local  and  county  advantages 
through  the  presence  of  the  university  have 
been  very  great.  In  Butler  county  are  many 
college-bred  men  who  have  taken  a full  or 
a partial  course  at  Miami.  They  are  found 
in  the  professions,  in  business,  in  different 
occupations,  on  farms,  in  stores  and  in 
shops.  As  farmers  or  workmen,  whatever 
their  calling,  they  are  intelligent  and  fitted 
for  the  higher  citizenship.  And  from  this 
time  on  they  will  be  joined  by  Miami’s 


daughters.  The  teachers  in  our  country 
schools  are  being  trained  in  the  university, 
as  well  as  those  in  our  city  schools.  Butler 
county  has  many  things  of  which  to  be 
proud,  and  its  university  stands  among  the 
first.  Its  local  advantages  have  brought 
strength  and  light  into  many  lives,  and  the 
work  of  the  past  will  be  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  future. 

The  institution  was  never  so  well 
equipped  for  its  responsibilities  as  it  is  now. 
Brice  Hall,  enlarged,  will  afford  three  times 
its  former  capacity.  The  dormitory  for 
young  women  will  afford  a comfortable 
home  for  one  hundred  students.  The  presi- 
dent is  an  active  man  of  much  ability  and 
experience  in  educational  work  and  manage- 
ment. The  professors  and  instructors, 
twenty-eight  in  number,  have  scholarship 
and  practical  training  in  their  departments. 
The  atmosphere  is  that  of  diligence  in  busi- 
ness. The  moral  and  religious  tone  is  well 
sustained.  Right  conduct  is  the  rule.  Most 
of  the  students  are  the  choice  youth  of  their 
communities.  The  college  spirit  is  healthy 
and  helpful. 

And  the  prospects  are  highly  encour- 
aging.  Every  term  shows  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students.  Our  summer 
schools  are  leading  hundreds  of  teachers  to 
have  a personal  interest  in  Miami,  and  they 
are  talking  of  Miami  to  their  pupils.  The 
beauty  of  the  place,  its  pleasant  surround- 
ings, its  advantages,  and  its  history  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  a bright  dream  in  many 
lives.  The  founders  of  Miami  University 
were  thinking  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
Miami  valley,  and  planning  for  its  welfare. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  do  in  a large  and 
strong  and  efficient  way  the  work  that  good 
and  patriotic  men  dreamed  of  long  ago. 
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OXFORD  COLLEGE. 

Oxford  College  was  founded  in  1849  by 
Rev.  John  Witherspoon  Scott.  He  was  a 
son  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Brown 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bom  in  1800. 
He  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty  from 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  and 
took  graduate  work  at  Yale  under  Dr.  Silli- 
man,  choosing  natural  science  as  his  special 
work.  This  chair  he  occupied  for  fifty-three 
years  in  seven  colleges.  Four  of  these  he 
helped  to  found,  and  of  two  of  them  he  was 
president.  After  serving  for  seventeen  years 
as  professor  in  Miami  University,  and  for 
four  years  thereafter  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  Farmers  College,  inducements  were  held 
out  to  him  to  organize  and  conduct  an  in- 
stitution for  young  ladies  in  the  town  of 
Oxford.  He  accepted  with  pleasure  and  a 
confidence  which  the  end  proved  to  be 
abundantly  warranted.  He  brought  the  nu- 
cleus of  his  school  in  an  omnibus  from  Cin- 
cinnati, established  it  in  the  buildings  which 
bore  the  name  for  some  years  of  Oxford 
Institute,'  and  the  first  year  the  enrollment 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  This  was 
twelve  years  before  the  establishment  of 
Vassar  College.  His  prosperity  induced  his 
friends  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere  to  join  in 
the  ambitious  project  of  building  a large 
literary  institution,  with  ample  grounds, 
buildings  and  accommodations  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  village.  The  great  financial 
crises  of  1857  and  1859  bore  hard  upon 
them,  however,  and  in  the  latter  year  Dr. 
Scott  resigned  the  presidency. 

As  soon  as  the  new  building  was  oc- 
cupied, the  Rev.  J.  H.  Buchanan,  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church,  took  charge 
of  the  institute  and  carried  it  on  success- 
fully until  1867. 


Rev.  Robert  Desha  Morris  succeeded  Dr. 
Scott  in  1859  and  held  the  position  of  presi- 
dent for  twenty-three  years.  He  was  bom 
in  Washington,  Kentucky,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  Augusta  College  and  his 
theological  training  at  Princeton.  He  was 
then  called  as  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  remain- 
ing there  for  eighteen  years.  During  this  time 
he  organized  a school  at  Newtown,  which  is 
a suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  always 
interested  in  college  work.  In  1867  the 
college  and  institute  were  united.  Dr.  Mor- 
ris was  an  earnest  worker,  and  bravely  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  which  beset  the  on- 
ward way  of  the  educator.  The  stress  which 
the  Civil  war  brought  to  all  institutions  near 
the  border  line  was  safely  passed  and  the 
college  during  his  administration  took  its 
place  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
drawing  students  from  many  states  and 
advancing  its  curriculum  to  keep  pace  with 
the  broadening  ideas  of  woman's  life  and 
work.  In  1882  the  building  which  had  been 
occupied  as  the  College  for  Women  twenty- 
five  years  was  transformed  into  a sanitarium, 
and  the  students  were  removed  to  the  in- 
stitute building  where  Dr.  Scott  had  first 
established  the  school.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Morris  took  place  the  same  year,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Faye 
Walker,  D.  D.,  and  the  institute  buildings 
were  enlarged  and  adapted  to  their  pur- 
poses. 

Dr.  Walker  \Vas  born  at  Murdock,  War- 
ren county,  Ohio,  in  1846  and  received  his 
education  at  Miami,  Center  College,  and 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
gifted  as  a speaker,  having  fine  diction  and 
easy  address,  and  the  work  which  he  did 
for  the  college  was  the  outcome  of  his 
sympathetic  nature  and  his  enthusiasm.  He 
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was  married,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Lillie  Morris, 
who  was  his  faithful  helper  in  educational 
work.  He  was  president  for  seventeen 
years,  resigning  in  June,  1900.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Hampton 
Thomas,  who  remained  in  office  but  one 
year.  Dr.  Thomas,  like  his  two  predeces- 
sors, was  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  long 
known  at  Dayton  and  Lane  Seminary. 

In  June,  1891,  Fannie  Ruth  Robinson, 
Ph.  D.,  became  president — the  first  woman 
to  hold  the  position  at  Oxford  College.  Dr. 
Robinson  took  her  degree  at  Rutger's  Col- 
lege, has  taught  for  more  than  twenty  years 
and  has  filled  many  positions  as  an  educator, 
both  East  and  West,  having  been  for  most 
of  that  time  preceptress  or  principal.  She 
is  president  at  the  time  of  writing — 1905. 

Oxford  College  building  is  a beautiful 
and  commodious  one.  It  is  four  stories  in 
height  and  measures  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  wide  by  eighty-five  feet  deep, 
exclusive  of  the  verandas.  It  has  a large 
and  attractive  library,  containing  about 
three  thousand  volumes,  a fine  chapel,  an 
art  hall,  a gymnasium,  and  ample  accom- 
modations for  one  hundred  and  fifty  board- 
ers. The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  for  miles  around 
stretches  a noble  landscape. 

THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Western  College  for  Women,  lo- 
cated in  Oxford,  Butler  county,  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  institutions  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  When  it  was  founded  in  1855  as 
the  Western  Female  Seminary,  Ohio  was 
considered,  as  the  name  of  the  college  in- 
dicates, a part  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
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tory.  Oxford  was  then  reached  only  by 
stage-coach  from  Hamilton,  fourteen  miles 
distant,  and  was  practically  farther  from 
“the  East”  than  many  points  nearer  the 
Pacific  are  today.  There  lived  in  Oxford  at 
that  time  a group  of  people,  conspicuous 
among  whom  were  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Tenney, 
who  realized  the  need  of  the  young  women 
of  the  West  for  educational  advantages 
equal  to  those  of  young  men.  These  earn- 
est Christian  men  and  women  were  inspired 
by  the  work  of  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of 
Mt.  Holyoke,  and  their  ideal  was  a re- 
production of  that  institution,  which  should 
“give  a liberal  education;  give  it  at  mod- 
erate cost;  and  give  it  under  distinctively 
Christian  influences.” 

The  original  site  of  thirty  acres  was  the 
gift  of  James  Fisher,  of  Oxford,  and  Ga- 
briel Tichenor,  of  Cincinnati,  contributed 
the  first  large  sum  of  money.  Miss  Helen 
Peabody,  a teacher  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  was 
chosen  as  principal,  a position  she  filled  for 
thirty-three  years.  She  was  succeeded  in 
1888  by  Miss  Leila  S.  McKee,  Ph.  D.,  an 
alumna  of  the  Western  and  a graduate  of 
both  Wellesley  College  and  Center  College, 
of  Danville,  Kentucky,  who,  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  her  presidency,  raised  the  cur- 
riculum from  the  seminary  course  to  that 
of  an  extensive  and  well-rounded  college 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

In  1895  a college  charter  was  granted 
by  the  state  and  the  Western  College  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions 
for  women  in  the  central  west.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  McKee  in  1904,  Dr. 
Lilian  W.  Johnson  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency from  the  department  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  President 
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Johnson  is  well  qualified  for  her  position  by 
the  wide  range  and  variety  of  her  academic 
career;  a student  of  Wellesley  and  later  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  she  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1891,  for  four  years  a teacher  of  history  at 
Vassar,  for  two  years  a student  and  traveler 
in  Europe,  a graduate  student  at  Cornell, 
from  which  she  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  in  mediaeval  history  in 
1902.  She  thus  knows  thoroughly  the 
leading  educational  institutions  and  the 
most  prominent  educators  of  the  country. 

The  college  campus  has  grown  from 
thirty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated,  its  rolling  na- 
ture affording  the  pleasing  variety  of  hills 
and  ravines.  It  includes,  besides  the 
grounds  around  the  buildings,  an  athletic 
field,  golf  links,  a tract  of  beech  woods,  or- 
chards and  a dairy  farm.  The  approach  to 
the  buildings  is  a beautiful  winding  drive 
which  marks  the  exact  route  taken  by  the 
first  load  of  building  material  in  1853.  The 
main  building  is  the  third  on  this  site,  the 
first  and  second  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  Their  prompt  rebuilding  proves  the 
loyalty  and  earnestness  of  the  friends  of 
the  college.  The  present  building  has  a 
frontage  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet 
and  contains,  besides  students’  rooms,  par- 
lors, chapel,  offices,  a dining  room  and  a 
reading  room,  where  leading  magazines  and 
reviews  of  a literary,  educational,  scientific, 
religious,  artistic  and  musical  character  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  a 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Alumnae  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms, 
art  galleries  and  studios,  laboratories,  a ge- 
ological museum  arid  the  library.  The  art 
department  is  furnished  with  a represent- 


ative collection  of  original  paintings,  work- 
ing models  and  a large  number  of  photo- 
graphs and  lantern  slides  for  use  in  the 
history  of  art  classes.  The  laboratories  are 
well  equipped  for  practical  instruction  and 
each  one  contains  its  special  library.  The 
scientific  collections  include  a herbarium  of 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  plants,  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  marine  in- 
vertebrates, the  gift  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  Washington,  and  the  geological 
collection,  in  which  fossils  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  are  especially  well  represented.  There 
is  also  an  interesting  collection  of  mound 
pottery  of  several  hundred  specimens.  The 
whole  northern  end  of  Alumnae  Hall  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  library,  which  is  fire-proof  in 
its  construction  and  which  has  a capacity  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes. 
The  constant  growth  of  the  library  is  pro- 
vided for  by  a special  fund.  It  now  num- 
bers twelve  thousand  volumes.  Alumnae 
Hall  was  built  in  1892  by  the  Alumnae, 
trustees  and  friends  of  the  college. 

In  1904  the  need  for  increased  accom- 
modations for  students  having  become  im- 
perative, a new  hall  of  residence  was 
erected.  There  are  in  this  hall  rooms  for 
about  seventy  students,  besides  reception 
rooms  and  dining  room.  All  these  build- 
ings are  of  brick,  substantial  and  tasteful 
in  their  architecture. 

The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  furnish  an 
all-round  training  of  the  highest  standard. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  large  eastern  col- 
leges, and  the  course  of  study  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Courses  are 
offered  in  history,  mathematics,  literature, 
philosophy,  political  economy,  pedagogy, 
Bible,  the  natural  sciences,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  English,  domestic  science, 
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music  and  art.  The  music  department  is 
a strong  one.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  piano,  pipe  organ,  voice  and  violin 
and  its  courses  are  credited  for  the  degree. 

The  art  department  gives  thorough  in- 
struction along  the  lines  followed  by  the 
best  art  schools.  Its  aim  is  not  only  to 
teach  a degree  of  proficiency  in  drawing  and 
painting,  but  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  art. 

Thorough  physical  training  is  considered 
an  important  part  of  the  college  course,  the 
students  receiving  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral class  work,  corrective  exercises  for  any 
existing  defects.  Outdoor  sports  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  physical  director  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  secure  and  keep 
sound  bodies. 

The  organization  of  the  family  life  of 
the  college  is  as  much  as  possible  like  that 
of  the  home.  Each  student  performs  some 
slight  portion  of  the  household  duties  and 
thus  feels  a share  of  responsibility  for,  and 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all. 

Each  class  has  its  own  organization  and 
much  of  the  social  life  centers  in  these 
groups.  A number  of  plays  and  other  en- 
tertainments are  given  during  the  year,  and 
receptions  and  other  social  functions  relieve 
the  monotony  of  study  and  offer  opportunity 
for  training  in  social  usages.  The  great 
festival  days  of  the  year  are  Tree  Day, 
which  occurs  in  May;  College  Day,  in  Oc- 
tober, and  Senior  Day,  in  February.  On  the 
first  of  these  the  freshmen  plant  their  tree 


HANOVER 

The  township  of  Hanover  was  organized 
December  2,  18 11,  out  of  territory  set  off 
from  Rpily  and  St.  Clair  townships.  It 


with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  seniors 
say  farewell  to  theirs,  and  a play  is  usually 
given  in  the  open  air.  College  Day  is  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  addresses  and  music 
with  out-of-door  sports,  and  a picnic  in  the 
beech  woods.  On  Senior  Day  the  seniors 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  their  caps  and 
gowns,  and  this  epoch  in  their  college  life 
is  marked  by  special  chapel  exercises,  a re- 
ception by  the  faculty  and  festivities  in  the 
dining  room  or  some  other  observance  which 
shall  make  it  a memorable  day  for  them. 

Various  clubs  form  centers  for  social 
life  and  for  special  study  of  literary,  musical 
and  art  topics.  There  is  a choral  organiza- 
tion open  to  all  students;  also  a glee  club. 

Although  unsectarian,  the  college  is  dis- 
tinctly Christian  in  its  character  and  strives 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
mental,  physical  and  social  needs  of  the 
students.  Systematic  Bible  study  is  one  of 
the  required  courses. 

The  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  active  organizations  of 
the  college,  and  a missionary  society  has 
been  maintained  since  the  first  year  of  the 
institution’s  history.  A large  number  of 
graduates  have  gone  into  both  home  and 
foreign  missionary  work  and  are  doing  ef- 
ficient service. 

Thus  the  aim  of  The  Western  is  to 
give  through  its  course  of  study  the  broad- 
est and  highest  intellectual  training  and  to 
develop  through  the  life  of  the  students  the 
finest  type  of  womanly  character. 


TOWNSHIP. 

comprises  thirty-six  sections  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Milford,  on  the  east  by  St. 
Clair,  on  the  south  by  Ross  and  on  the  west 
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by  Reily.  The  first  election  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Aaron  Sackett,  on  December 
21,  1811. 

The  climate,  soil  and  surface  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  adjoining  townships.  There 
are  no  villages  within  the  borders  of  Han- 
over. The  first  settlements  were  generally 
made  in  locations  favorable  t6  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  principal  water-courses  are,  Indian 
creek,  which  passes  diagonally  through  the 
southwest  corner,  and  Four  Mile,  which 
cuts  the  northeast  corner  in  a very  similar 
manner.  Both  of  these  streams  are  of  con- 
siderable size  and  have  numerous  tributaries. 
The  most  important  branches  of  Indian 
creek  are  Salmon’s  run  and  Ziegler’s  run, 
named  after  early  settlers.  Four  Mile  has 
for  its  inlets  Stony  run  and  Beckett’s  run. 
In  the  early  days  wild  game  abounded  in 
this  region  and  as  late  as  1820  deer  and 
wild  turkeys  were  very  common  and  the 
county  was  fairly  alive  with  squirrels, 
ground-hogs,  opossums,  raccoons,  foxes, 
wolves  and  deer. 

1 he  first  settlers  of  the  township  were 
named  Ayers,  Anderson,  Alexander,  Beaty, 
Beaver,  Bell,  Blackford,  Beckett,  Brozier, 
Carr,  Coomb,  Caldwell,  Doner,  Delaplane, 
Dodd,  Earhart,  Gray,  Hazlett,  Hueston, 
Hall,  Irwin,  James,  Kumler,  Lewis,  Lintner, 
Moore,  McVicker,  Marshall,  McKinstry, 
McCullough,  McGonigle,  Nixon,  Nichols, 
Roll,  Rhinehart,  Reese,  Rainey,  Ross,  Rum- 
ple, Sample,  Salmon,  Lindley,  Stephens,  St. 
Clair,  Tracy,  Thorne,  Wickard,  Wason, 
Willis,  Weaver,  Yeakle,  Zartman,  Ziegler, 
Zeller  and  others. 

Millville,  in  the  edge  of  Ross  township, 
where  Williams’  mill  was  located,  was  the 
principal  trading  point  of  a large  com- 


munity of  settlers  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern part  of  Hanover  township.  The  first 
roads,  therefore,  naturally  led  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  point.  From  Hamilton  to  Mill- 
ville the  first  road  part  of  the  way  followed 
the  dividing  line  of  Hanover  and  Ross 
townships.  From  Millville  to  Reily  it  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  Indian  creek.  This 
highway  was  one  of  the  roads  which  tapped 
the  border  counties  of  Indiana.  Another 
road,  but  of  less  importance,  led  from  Darr- 
town  to  Hamilton.  In  the  early  days  an 
important  highway  was  the  State  road  that 
followed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  In- 
dian creek  and  Four  Mile  valleys,  passing 
through  Stillwell’s  and  leading  from  Ox- 
ford to  Hamilton. 

Distilling  was  extensively  engaged  in 
from  1810  to  1830.  David  Doner,  on  Kum- 
ler’s  run,  had  a still  house  at  an  early  day. 
In  1808  William  Salmon  established  a dis- 
tillery on  a creek  bearing  his  name.  Others 
who  conducted  distilleries  were  Alexander 
Moore,  Philip  McGonigle,  Richard  Martin- 
dale,  Robert  Beckett,  Michael  Yeakle,  John 
Morse,  James  Willis,  J.  Heitzman,  Philip 
Shafer,  Michael  Hawk  and  Andrew  Lewis, 
Sr.  Many  of  the  distilleries  had  grist  mills 
connected  with  them.  One  of  the  earliest 
mills  was  that  of  Matthew  Hueston,  which 
stood  on  Four  Mile  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  section  1.  The  mill  was  built  in  1809 
by  Joel  Williams,  who  was  a millwright  by 
trade  and  who  built  at  least  a half-dozen 
mills  in  the  Miami  valley  near  Hamilton. 
Andrew  Lewis,  Jr.,  built  an  undershot  saw 
mill  on  Indian  creek,  section  30,  in  1827. 
Ezekiel  and  Michael  Ross  built  a tub-wheel 
grist  mill  and  saw  mill  on  Indian  creek 
about  twenty  rods  below  the  Bethel  church 
in  1815.  Later  this  mill  passed  into  the 
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possession  of  Jacob  Zinn,  and  from  him  to 
Robert  Moore  and  P.  H.  Shafer,  in  1847. 
In  about  a year  Robert  Moore  became  sole 
proprietor  and  conducted  the  mill  until  1861. 

The  population  of  Hanover  consists  pre- 
eminently of  farmers,  and  they  were  not 
long  in  establishing  schools  and  churches. 
The  first  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bethel  was  a log  house,  which  stood  between 
the  church  and  the  mouth  of  Salmon’s  run. 
Andrew  Lewis  taught  here  about  1809. 
Later  Alexander  Martin  was  teacher.  Later 
a second  house  was  built  near  the  junction 
of  the  Reily  and  Oxford  pikes.  Griffith  and 
Evan  Morris,  of  Paddy’s  Run,  were  early 
teachers.  The  first  school  house  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Hanover  stood  near  the  present 
voting  precinct  on  the  State  road.  It  was 
a hewed-log  structure,  built  about  1825. 
Andrew  Lester,  Joseph  Douty  and  Jasper 
Branden  were  among  those  who  taught 
here.  A school  house  stood  on  the  bank  of 
Two  Mile  creek  in  1820.  It  was  built  of 
logs  and  had  no  floor.  John  Ducat  was  the 
teacher.  Some  of  the  scholars  were  Robert 
Moore,  who  is  still  living,  the  Wickards, 
Doners,  Wansons  and  Heitzmans. 

Bethel  chapel,  or  as  it  was  called  from 
1815  to  1818,  Indian  Creek  church,  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  most  important 
religious  institutions  in  Butler  county.  The 
church  was  organized  June  25,  1815,  with 
about  thirty  communicants.  Shortly  after- 
ward a brick  church  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
gregation was  built  on  the  Reily  road  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  above  Millville.  For 
years  it  was  the  only  Presbyterian  church 
in  western  Butler  county,  and  it  drew  its 
congregations  from  not  only  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood,  but  from  the  distant  vil- 
lages of  Paddy’s  Run,  Venice,  Reilv,  Bunk- 
221: 


erhill,  St.  Charles,  Oxford,  Darrtown  and 
from  the  direction  of  Hamilton.  Its  pas- 
tors in  its  most  prosperous  days  were  Rev. 
John  Boyd,  Rev.  David  Monfort,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Gilliland  and  Rev.  John  S.  Weaver.  The 
natural  desire  of  many  of  the  members  to 
have  a church  nearer  home  in  due  time  led 
to  the  establishment  of  churches  at  Venice 
and  Reily.  These  churches  reduced  the 
attendance  and  membership  somewhat,  but 
still  the  old  church  was  full  of  life.  Not 
until  1873  was  Bethel  abandoned,  when  the 
Millville  Presbyterian  church  was  erected. 
The  old  church  had  grown  out  of  date, 
with  its  old-fashioned  furniture.  It  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  decay  and  a few  years  ago 
was  tom  away.  The  Bethel  burying  ground 
near  by,  and  in  which  about  three  hundred 
persons  have  been  buried,  many  of  whom 
were  pioneer  settlers  of  the  township  and 
who  were  among  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  citizens  of  their  time,  has  been 
neglected  and  is  overgrown  with  briers  and 
bushes.  The  Millville  church,  which  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  old  church — Bethel, 
is  a handsome  brick  structure  capable  of 
accommodating  a congregation  of  about 
five  hundred.  The  society  is  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

The  Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  located  in  the  extreme  southwest 
comer  of  section  7,  is  another  of  the  famous 
old  churches  that  have  been  abandoned.  This 
church  was  probably  organized  about  eighty- 
five  years  ago.  In  1822  a log  church  was 
built,  and  in  1833  a brick  structure  was 
erected.  Thomas  A.  Morris,  presiding  elder, 
afterwards  bishop,  preached  the  dedication 
sermon.  Here,  in  the  old  burying  ground, 
lies  the  remains  of  many  of  the  old  citizens 
of  Hanover  township.  Since  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  church  in  1878  the  congre- 
gation has  worshiped  in  the  Union  chapel 
at  McGonigle’s. 

m'gonigle's. 

McGonigle's  is  a station  on  the  Cincin- 
nati. Dayton  & Indianapolis  branch  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad. 
The  village  numbers  about  seventy-five  in- 
habitants and  has  a store,  postoffice,  black- 
smith shop,  saw7  mill,  telegraph  office  and 
a church.  The  name  originates  from  Philip 
McGonigle,  an  early  settler  who  contracted 
for  and  built  one  mile  of  the  railroad  at  this 
point.  Among  the  early  settlers  hereabouts 
were  the  Rolls,  Shanks,  Hilemans,  Mc- 
Gonigles,  Lintners,  Yeakles,  Nelsons  and 
Larneys. 

In  1806  Daniel  Larney  was  a blacksmith 
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at  this  point.  Later  blacksmiths  have  been 
Michael  Shank  afid  Joseph  Hileman.  Dr. 
Silas  Roll  was  a famous  physician  here 
more  than  half  a century  ago.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Roll,  now  of  Hamilton,  formerly  practiced 
medicine  here. 

The  Union  church  was  erected  in  1854 
by  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  churches.  For 
several  years  this  congregation  flourished, 
but  was  finally  broken  up  by  dissension.  In 
1878  the  Methodists  abandoned  their  church 
at  Ebenezer  and  took  charge  of  Union  with 
such  reservations  as  the  Presbyterians 
thought  proper  to  make.  This  charge,  to- 
gether with  Walker  chapel  in  Reily  town- 
ship, now  constitute  a circuit,  and  the 
church  has  prospered.  Services  are  held 
every  Sunday  morning. 


UNION  TOWNSHIP. 


Union  township  was  organized  June  2, 
1823.  Originally  it  was  a part  of  Liberty 
township,  but  on  petition  of  a number  of  in- 
habitants of  Liberty  that  township  was  di- 
vided in  1823  and  the  portion  set  off  on 
the  south  was  called  Union.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  township  are  as  follow’s : On  the 
north  by  Liberty  township;  east,  by  War- 
ren county;  south,  by  Hamilton  county,  and 
west,  by  Fairfield  township.  In  the  early 
days  this  section  of  Butler  county  was  called 
“the  woods,”  because  of  the  dense  forest 
with  which  the  country  was  covered. 

Union  township  was  settled  principally 
by  Marylanders,  Pennsylvanians  and  Vir- 
ginians. The  earliest  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship were  Capt.  Joseph  Cox,  on  section  22 ; 
Joseph  McMaken,  on  section  4;  George 


Van  Ness,  section  5 ; Thomas  Huron  and 
Mr.  Travis,  section  35  J Michael  Ayers, 
Brice  Virgin,  Samuel  Seward,  Abraham 
Montgomery,  William  Symmes,  Benjamin 
Mead,  James  Thompson,  Charles  Legg, 
John  C.  Beckett,  William  Parrish  and 
others. 

PORT  UNION. 

Port  Union  was  laid  off  in  1827  by 
William  Elliott.  It  was  first  called  Mc- 
Maken’s  Bridge  in  honor  of  William  Mc- 
Maken, who  started  the  first  grocery  and 
built  the  first  frame  building  in  the  village. 
The  town  had  its  origin  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  The  town  has  not 
increased  much  in  population  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a century.  It  now  has  a 
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grocery  and  dry  goods  store,  two  or  three 
, shops,  a saloon  and  a church.  The  I.  O.  O. 
F.  hall  was  built  in  1878  and  in  it  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias  meet.  At 
this  point  is  a station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Methodist  church  of  Port  Union 
was  organized  December  17,  1853.  At  that 
time  it  belonged  to  the  Cumminsville  dis- 
trict. Samuel  D.  Spellman  was  the  founder 
of  the  society.  Bishop  J.  M.  Walden  was 
first  licensed  to  preach  at  Port  Union  June 
3,  1854.  A church  was  erected  in  1856. 
Among  the  early  members  of  the  church 
were  the  following:  Samuel  Goslin,  Nathan 
Whittlesy.  Brumfield  Boon,  William  Marsh, 
Thomas  Jeffras,  William  Moore,  Samuel 
D.  Spellman,  Manning  F.  West,  Samuel 
Winnings  and  Samuel  Hard.  The  society 
now  numbers  about  one  hundred  members 
and  is  in  the  circuit  with  the  church  near 
Jones  Station. 

TYLERSVILLE. 

This  village,  locally  known  as  Pug 
Muncy,  was  laid  off  in  1842  by  Daniel  Po- 
cock  and  was  named  by  John  Sullivan  after 
President  John  Tyler.  The  first  building 
was  erected  by  Michael  Dalton,  who  also 
erected  the  first  cooper  shop.  Cooperage 
was  the  principal  industry  here  in  the  early 
days,  due  to  the  dense  forest  surrounding 
the  place.  Andrew  Hough  conducted  the 
first  store  in  Tylersville.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  Sullivan.  Mr.  Abram  Sharpe  after- 
ward conducted  a store  here  for  about 
twenty  years.  During  the  same  time  George 
Shepherd  carried  on  an  opposition  store. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was 
built  in  1850.  Among  its  organizers  were 
Thomas  Jeffras  and  Nathan  Whittlesey. 


About  1830  a log  school  house  was  built 
and  Elisha  Dalton  was  the  first  teacher. 
Others  who  taught  here  in  the  early  days 
were  William  Caldwell,  Ames  Sedam  and 
James  S.  Wiles.  In  1840  a little  brick 
school  house  was  erected,  which  stood  until 
1866,  when  the  present  house  was  built. 

WESTCHESTER. 

This  is  the  oldest  village  in  the  town- 
ship and  was  originally  called  Mechanics- 
burg,  and  the  postoffice  was  called  Chester. 
On  October  2,  1826,  the  name  of  the  town 
and  postoffice  was  changed  to  Westchester. 
Hezekiah  Smith  laid  out  the  town  in  March, 
1817.  He  kept  a tavern  and  ran  a harness 
shop.  He  was  also  a Baptist  preacher. 
James  Cummins  made  an  addition  of  lots, 
numbering  from  one  to  twenty,  inclusive. 
Other  additions  have  since  been  made. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Westchester  were  Joseph  Cox,  Charles 
Legs’,  John  C.  Beckett,  William  Van  Hise, 
John  Caldwell,  Samuel  Foster,  James  Cum- 
mins, Ezekiel  Card,  Thomas  Kennard, 
George  Kennard,  Michael  Ayers,  James 
Thompson,  William  Parrish.  John  Nixon 
and  others. 

In  the  early  days  before  1830  West- 
chester was  quite  a manufacturing  place.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  town  was  a flax-seed 
oil  mill,  a fulling  mill,  a carding  mill,  a 
saw  mill  and  a grist  mill.  They  were  built 
bv  Samuel  Burnes  and  were  operated  by  a 
tread  mill  run  by  oxen.  James  Cummins 
started  the  first  tan  yard  about  1810.  This 
tan  yard  was  conducted  by  various  persons 
until  about  1875.  Mr.  McLean  owned  it 
last.  Jared  Parrish  owned  it  some  forty 
years.  His  brother,  William  Parrish,  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  business.  The  first  tavern 
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was  kept  by  Ezekiel  Gard,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  continued  for  over  forty  years. 
John  Caldwell  had  a farm  and  a tan  yard, 
The  first  store  was  kept  by  a man  by  the 
name  of  Anderson.  He  was  succeeded  by 
James  Freeman.  Jeremiah  Day  was  the 
first  blacksmith.  He  afterward  conducted  a 
store  in  the  Cummins  property.  Zadock 
Wharton  also  kept  store  for  many  years. 
He  was  a quaint  old  character  and  wore  a 
queue  about  fifteen  inches  long  done  up  very 
artistically  in  ribbon.  Thomas  Kennard  and 
his  brothers,  George  and  William,  conducted 
a shoe  shop  before  1830.  They  did  quite 
a business  and  employed  a number  of  help- 
ers. William  Foster  had  a woolen  mill 
which  he  ran  by  steam ; he  also  ground  corn 
into  meal.  It  was  the  only  steam  mill  of 
any  kind  in  that  part  of  the  country  and 
was  located  near  the  Gard  tavern.  Joseph 
Layman,  store  keeper,  kept  the  brick  house, 
where  William  Van  Hise  lived,  in  1833. 
Other  business  men  about  that  time  were 
Jesse  McMacken,  tailor;  John  Bundy, 
wagonmaker ; George  Jameson,  blacksmith, 
Dr.  Opdyche  was  a practicing  physician.  He 
was  what  was  termed  a “dandy-up-to-date. 
He  wore  a ruffled  frill  bosom  shirt,  a swal- 
low-tail coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a white 
fur  hat. 

Westchester  has  had  a newspaper  for 
several  years.  It  is  called  The  Miami  Val- 
ley Times,  and  is  published  weekly  by  the 
Times  Publishing  Company. 

The  first  school  house  stood  south  of 
town  on  the  farm  of  the  late  J.  C.  Wakefield, 
and  was  built  before  1810.  The  second 
school  house  was  built  near  the  first  and 
was  a frame  building.  The  third  was  also 
frame.  The  fourth  school  house  is  the 


building  formerly  used  as  a Grange  hall. 
About  1878  the  present  substantial  building 
was  erected. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was 
organized  in  1818.  Prior  to  the  building 
of  the  church  the  society  met  at  the  homes 
of  the  members  for  worship.  Charles  Legg 
and  Duran  Whittlesey  collected  funds  with 
which  to  build  the  first  church  edifice,  which 
was  of  brick.  The  lot  was  donated  by 
Hezekiah  Smith,  who  was  a Baptist 
preacher  and  founder  of  the  town.  This 
building  stood  until  1848,  when  a larger  and 
more  substantial  brick  church  was  built. 
Among  the  early  preachers  were  Arthur  W. 
Elliott,  Rev.  James  B.  Finley  and  Rev.  God- 
dard. 

A Presbyterian  church  was  organized 
at  Westchester  between  1830  and  1840,  but 
soon  ceased  to  exist.  The  church  was  built 
in  1842.  The  society  flourished  under  the 
leadership  of  Jerry  Day  and  Enoch  Conover. 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  is  a 
scion  of  the  Sharon  church  in  Hamilton 
county  and  was  organized  in  1869.  It 
worshiped  for  a time  in  the  old  Presbyterian 
church  but,  about  1882,  a handsome  new 
church  edifice  was  built,  in  dimensions 
thirty-eight  by  fifty-nine  feet  and  costing 
thirty-three  hundred  dollars. 

The  Catholic  church  is  a very  handsome 
structure  and  was  organized  in  the  early 
’sixties.  Services  were  held  at  first  in  the 
Grange  hall.  The  parish  numbers  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

The  Union  township  cemetery  is  located 
near  the  village.  It  was  laid  out  in  1870, 
according  to  the  present  plan.  The  o 
cemetery,  which  is  a part  of  the  present 
grounds,  has  been  in  existence  for  seventy- 
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five  years.  The  cemetery  now  comprises 
about  thirteen  acres  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  county. 

MAUDS. 

Mauds  was  first  known  as  Shoemaker. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Richard  Maud,  the 
first  postmaster  of  the  town.  The  town  had 
its  beginning  with  the  construction  of  the 
Big  Four  Railroad  from  Dayton  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  first  house  erected  in  the  town 
after  the  railroad  was  built  was  by  Henry 
Stickles.  It  is  used  as  a boarding  house  and 
saloon.  John  Steinman  is  the  present  pro- 
prietor. There  is  a church,  store,  saw  mill 
and  blacksmith  shop  located  here. 

GANO. 

Gano  is  a small  station  on  the  Big  Four 
Railroad  near  the  southern  part  of  the 
township.  It  was  laid  out  in  1874  by 
Charles  Gano,  a promoter  of  the  Short-line 
railroad.  Charles  Gano,  Jr.,  in  1879,  built  a 
large  steam  flouring  mill  and  did  a fine  busi- 
ness, but  unfortunately  the  mill  burned  soon 
after  it  was  constructed.  A well,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  deep,  was  dug  near  this 
mill  for  water,  but  natural  gas  was  dis- 
covered and  from  that  time  until  now  it  has 
escaped  from  the  well.  There  was  quite  a 
volume  of  gas  discovered,  and  while  the 
mill  was  in  operation  it  was  conducted  by 
pipe  into  the  mill  and  was  used  for  drying 
the  grain.  Gano  was  originally  intended 
for  a suburban  residence  place,  but  the 
scheme  failed.  It  has  now  dwindled  into 
a town  of  very  little  trade  importance, 
though  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
state. 


RIALTO. 

Rialto  is  located  on  the  canal  about  seven 
miles  from  Hamilton  and  is  the  site  of  the 
Rialto  paper  mills.  At  Crescentville,  a 
mile  below,  is  also  an  excellent  mill.  Book, 
news,  roofing  and  wrapping  papers  are 
manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

PISGAH. 

Pisgah  is  the  highest  point  in  Union 
township  and  is  a small  village  named  by 
William  Belch,  and  so  called  from  an  old 
church  that  formerly  stood  on  this  land. 
William  Belch  came  here  about  1812,  and 
kept  the  first  hotel  in  the  village,  which  was 
continued  by  his  son  for  several  years.  Wil- 
liam and  James  Van  Hise  started  a hotel 
and  store  about  1838.  In  1843  the  post- 
office  was  established.  James  Irwin  settled 
here  before  1800  and  later  run  a still  house 
and  a tannery.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
ex-Governor  William  Irwin,  of  California, 
who  was  born  here  and  went  to  the  Pacific 
coast  during  the  gold  fever  in  1849.  He 
edited  a leading  newspaper  for  several  years. 
Later  he  became  a member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature and  was  elected  governor  of  the  state. 

The  Pisgah  schools  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  have  had  good  teachers.  Among 
the  early  teachers  were  Robert  Caldwell  and 
Mitchell  Dalton.  J.  C.  Slayback  taught  here 
in  later  years. 

The  people  of  Pisgah,  in  the  early  times, 
attended  church  at  Muddy  Creek.  This  was 
a Baptist  society.  Subsequently  the  Pres- 
byterians erected  a church  building  on  the 
Belch  property.  Among  the  early  preach- 
ers were  Rev.  Graves,  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  Elders  Bryan  and  Lemon,  of 
the  Baptist  church. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION. 


BERT  S.  BARTLOW. 

This  well-known  and  representative 
citizen  of  Hamilton  stands  as  a worthy  scion 
of  old  colonial  stock,  both  in  the  agnatic  and 
maternal  lines.  He  has  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  legislature  and  held  other 
positions  of  distinctive  public  trust,  while 
he  is  specially  eligible  for  representation  in 
a publication  of  the  province  assigned  to 
the  one  at  hand. 

Bert  Surene  Bartlow  was  born  near 
Mount  Carmel,  Springfield  township, 
Franklin  county,  Indiana,  on  the  ioth  of 
July,  1869,  his  place  of  nativity  having  been 
the  old  ancestral  homestead  which  was  se- 
cured from  the  government  by  his  great- 
grandfather, James  Bartlow,  in  1814,  prior 
to  the  admission  of  Indiana  to  the  Union. 
Said  homestead  comprised  a quarter  sec- 
tion of  the  land  in  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  river  directed  by  act  of  con- 
gress to  be  sold,  and  was  deeded  to  James 
Bartlow  by  the  United  States  government 
under  date  of  June  25,  1816.  This  original 
deed  is  in  the  possession  of  the  ^subject  of 
this  review  and  bears  the  signature  of 
James  Madison,  then  President  of  the 
United  States. 


James  Thompson  Bartlow,  father  of 
him  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch,  was 
born  on  the  old  homestead  mentioned  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1847.  being  a son  of 
Joseph  Carter  Bartlow  and  Eliza  Jane 
(Kennard)  Bartlow,  whose  marriage  was 
solemnized  on  October  22,  1841,  the  former 
having  likewise  been  born  on  June  3,  18x8, 
on  the  old  farm  secured  by  his  father  from 
the  government.  The  original  American 
ancestors  of  the  Bartlow  family  came  from 
Holland  to  the  new  world  prior  to  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  first  concerning 
whom  authentic  record  is  extant  is  Cor- 
nelius Bartlow,  of  New  Jersey,  from  whom 
the  subject  is  a representative  of  the  fourth 
generation  in  line  of  direct  descent.  James 
Bartlow,  son  of  Cornelius,  was  born  m New 
Jersey,  on  the  ioth  of  May,  1766.  and  his 
death  occurred  September  26,  1854.  e 
married  Isabella  Wiley,  a native  of  ir 
ginia,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  thir- 
teen children,  of  whom  Joseph  was  t 
youngest.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion James  Bartlow  and  his  youngest 
brother,  Isaac,  left  New  Jersey  and  removed 
to  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  county,  Virginia, 
now  West  Virginia,  and  there  James  mar- 
ried Miss  Wiley.  Later  they  became  pio- 
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neers  of  Bracken  county,  Kentucky,  where 
they  lived  for  a time  in  the  block  house  at 
Augusta.  After  the  extermination  of  the 
Indians,  in  whose  suppression  Mr.  Bartlow 
took  an  active  part,  he  settled  on  a farm 
near  Augusta,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  1814,  in  which  year  he  removed  to 
Indiana,  as  has  been  already  noted.  To 
Joseph  C.  and  Eliza  Jane  (Kennard)  Bart- 
low were  bom  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
and  of  the  number  three  are  dead,  William 
A.,  who  died  in  infancy  in  1843;  George 
K.,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Blackburn, 
Oklahoma,  December  22,  1899,  and  Mary 
A.,  who  died  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  June 
3,  1901.  Those  living  are,  James  T.,  father 
of  the  subject,  and  Albert  F.,  a prominent 
retired  farmer  residing  at  Anderson,  Madi- 
son county,  Indiana.  Joseph  C.  Bartlow 
died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1899,  and  his  wife 
passed  away  on  the  6th  of  February,  1904, 
at  the  home  of  her  son  James  T.,  in  Ham- 
ilton. She  was  born  in  Westchester,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1824, 
being  a daughter  of  George  G.  and  Jane 
(Thompson)  Kennard,  the  former  a native 
of  Maryland  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  numbered  among  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  Butler  county,  having  resided 
for  many  years  at  Westchester.  Union  town- 
ship, and  later  near  St.  Charles,  in  Morgan 
township,  where  both  died  many  years  ago. 

In  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  1868,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  James  Thompson  Bartlow  and 
Almira  Luse.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Bart- 
low was  identified  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  several  years,  and  for  a short  in- 
terval, in  1872  and  1873,  he  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  in  Hamilton.  He 
then  returned  to  Indiana,  in  whose  public 


schools  he  was  a successful  teacher  until 
1876,  in  which  year  he  came  again  to  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  settling  in  Reily  township, 
where  he  taught  school  about  eighteen  years. 
In  October,  1896,  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  where  he  has  a comfortable 
home,  in  the  first  ward.  He  has  always 
been  a stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  while  a resident 
of  Reily  township  served  as  township  clerk 
and  assessor.  For  five  years  after  his  re- 
moval to  Hamilton  he  was  an  attache  of  the 
department  of  public  works,  and  of  late  he 
has  been  employed  as  weighmaster  for 
the  factory  by  the  Champion  Coated 
Paper  Company  of  Hamilton.  He  is 
a member  of  Hamilton  Tent,  No.  317, 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  of  which 
he  has  been  record  keeper  for  the 
past  several  years.  To  James  T.  and 
Almira  (Luse)  Bartlow  have  been  born 
four  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  eldest.  Emma  was  married, 
February  19,  1890,  to  George  W.  Abbott, 
of  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  and  his  death 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  May,  1903.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abbott  were  bom  four  children, 
Orpha,  Howard,  Dale  and  Oakley,  of  whom 
Orpha,  the  only  daughter,  died  November  4, 
1904,  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Mrs.  Abbott 
has  recently  purchased  a fine  farm  four  miles 
east  of  Hamilton,  and  there  she  now  main- 
tains her  home.  The  two  younger  children 
of  James  T.  and  Almira  Bartlow  are  Anna 
C.  and  Mae,  both  of  whom  remain  at  the 
parental  home. 

Almira  (Luse)  Bartlow,  mother  of 
the  subject  of  this  review,  was  born  in 
Springfield  township,  Franklin  county,  In- 
diana, on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1849,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Hiram  and  Rebecca  (Rynear- 
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son)  Luse,  whose  marriage  occurred  on 
November  11,  1834.  The  maternal  an- 
cestors were  closely  associated  with  colonial 
and  Revolutionary  history.  The  lineage  is 
traced  to  Henri  Luce,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Massachusetts. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  name  to  achieve  dis- 
tinction was  Judge  David  Luce,  of  Morris 
county,  New  Jersey,  who  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Dinwiddie  as  judge  of  the  colonial 
court,  in  1742,  and  he  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  1768.  History  records  that  six 
of  his  sons  were  valiant  soldiers  of  the  con 
tinental  line  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  three  of  the  number  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus,  namely: 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Nathaniel  Luce,  Lieu- 
tenant Walter  Luce  and  Sergeant  Israel 
Luce.  Matthias  Luse,  great-great-grand- 
father of  the  subject,  was  born  6n  October 
19-  T759>  and  died  in  1828;  he  likewise 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  did 
also  two  of  his  brothers  and  their  honored 
father.  He  married  Susannah  Stark,  of 
Flanders.  New  Jersey,  she  being  a daughter 
of  General  John  Stark,  of  the  New  Jersey 
forces  in  the  Continental  armies.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  General  Stark  served  for 
a number  of  years  as  a member  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  senate.  About  1780  Matthias 
Luse  removed  to  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  settled  in  Amwell  township, 
where  he  acquired  large  tracts  of  land.  He 
was  a minister  of  the  Baptist  church,  being 
identified  with  the  Redstone  Baptist  Associ- 
ation, and  had  the  honor  of  administering 
the  rite  of  baptism  to  Alexander  Campbell, 
founder  of  the  Disciples’  or  Christian 
church.  His  wife  died  in  1858.  Robert 
Luse,  great-grandfather  of  the  subject,  was 
bom  on  October  19,  1780,  and  came  to  Ohio 


early  in  the  year  1800  and  settled  near 
Reilv,  Butler  county.  In  1808  he  married 
Mary  Jones,  a daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Keziah  Jones,  honored  pioneers  of  Reily 
township,  and  in  1813  he  removed  to 
Springfield  township,  Franklin  county,  In- 
diana, where  he  died  in  the  year  1827.  His 
son  Hiram,  born  in  Reily  township,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1811, 
died  at  his  home  in  Franklin  county,  Indi- 
ana. on  the  4th  of  June,  1898.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Rebecca  Ry near- 
son,  daughter  of  John  and  Anna  (Carle) 
Rynearson,  was  born  in  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  October  30,  1813,  and  her  death  oc- 
curred November  8,  1891. 

Bert  S.  Bartlow,  to  whom  this  resume 
is  dedicated,  passed  his  boyhood  days  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  attending  the  public 
schools  with  regularity  and  assisting  in  the 
work  of  the  neighborhood  farmers  during 
his  vacations.  He  earned  his  first  money 
by  carrying  water  and  sheaves  in  the  harvest 
field.  Pie  early  manifested  a distinctive 
predilection  for  study  and  his  ambition  to 
make  a success  in  life  was  early  quickened. 
After  completing  the  curriculum  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  he  was  matriculated,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  in 
the  preparatory  department  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year  he  became  a member 
of  the  freshman  class.  He  was  graduated 
with  honors  on  the  14th  of  June,  1893,  hav- 
ing given  special  attention  to  economic  and 
collateral  subjects.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  special  honors  in 
the  department  of  political  science.  During 
his  college  career  he  was  three  times  chosen 
by  the  Erodelphian  Literary  Society  as 
orator  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
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of  the  anniversary  of  Washington’s  birth- 
day, and  was  also  one  of  the  orators  of  his 
class  in  the  commencement  exercises.  He 
was  active  in  literary  society  work  and  from 
1891  to  1893  was  editor  and  manager  of 
the  college  paper,  the  Miami  Student.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  young  men  in  Miami 
University  who  secured  the  charter  for  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
fraternity,  and  h£  still  retains  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  this  organization.  After  his 
graduation  Mr.  Bartlow  studied  law  for 
several  months,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Ed- 
ward E.  Hull,  of  Hamilton.  For  several 
years  he  was  a special  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, and  for  several  months  after  its 
founding,  in  1901,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Butler  County  Press,  while  in  1902  he 
served  as  city  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Even- 
ing Sun. 

Mr.  Bartlow  manifests  great  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  his  career  in  the  political 
field  has  been  one  of  no  little  distinction  for 
so  young  a man.  He  served  from  July, 
1894,  to  August,  1898,  as  clerk  of  the  board 
of  deputy  state  supervisors  of  elections  for 
Butler  county.  In  August,  1897,  he  was 
nominated  as  representative  of  Butler 
county  in  the  state  legislature,  se- 
curing a plurality  of  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  votes  over  eight  competitors  in  the 
nominating  convention,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing election,  in  November,  he  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  the  largest  majority  ac- 
corded, to  any  member  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  that  year.  He  was  chosen  as 
his  own  successor  in  1899,  thus  serving  four 
consecutive  years  and  being  a member  of 
the  seventy-third  and  seventy-fourth  general 


assemblies.  During  his  first  term  he  was 
a member  of  the  following  named  com- 
mittees : Asylums  for  the  insane,  insurance, 
and  universities  and  colleges.  He  was  an 
active  worker  on  the  floor  and  in  committee 
and  introduced  and  pushed  through  to  en- 
actment a bill  known  as  the  board  of  con- 
trol bill,  the  same  providing  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  city  government  of  Hamil- 
ton. This  law  remained  in  force  from 
April,  1898,  until  May,  1903,  and  afforded 
admittedly  the  best  system  of  government 
Hamilton  has  ever  had  during  its  history  as 
a municipality.  Within  his  first  term  Mr. 
Bartlow  also  secured  the  passage  of  the  law 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  soldiers, 
sailors  and  pioneers’  monument  in  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
also  a monument  in  Middletown,  dedicated 
to  a similar  purpose.  During  his  second 
term  in  the  legislature  the  subject  held  posi- 
tion on  the  important  committees  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  fees  and  salaries,  and 
elections.  Within  this  term  he  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  enactment  of  a law 
regulating  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Butler  county, 
and  this  law  has  effectually  protected  the 
county  treasury*  from  overdrafts  and  ill 
advised  expenditures.  His  career  as  a legis- 
lator was  marked  by  its  sincerity  and  its 
usefulness,  especially  in  the  conservation  of 
economy  in  public  expenditures.  He  was 
and  is  the  friend  of  labor,  and  in  the  legis- 
lature voted  for  all  measures  intended  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  honest  working  man. 
He  wielded  much  influence  and  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  honor  conferred.  Mr. 
Bartlow  is  an  uncompromising  adherent  of 
the  Democratic  party,  coming  of  the  old- 
time  stock,  and  has  proved  a most  able  and 
successful  campaign  worker,  having  de- 
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livered  numerous  political  addresses  and 
represented  his  party  in  county,  district, 
state  and  national  conventions.  In  July, 
1903,  he  was  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  a member  of  the  board  of 
deputy  state  supervisors  of  elections,  for 
Butler  county,  in  which  he  had  previously 
served  as  clerk,  and  he  still  retains  this  in- 
cumbency, being  chief  deputy  of  the  board. 

As  touching  his  fraternal  relations  we 
note  that  Mr.  Bartlow  is  affiliated  with 
Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  17,  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows;  Hamilton  Lodge,  No. 
572,  Knights  of  Pythias;  Hamilton  Senate. 
No.  26,  Knights  of  the  Ancient  Essenic 
Order,  of  which  he  was  the  first  excellent 
senator,  while  in  September,  1901,  at  the 
session  of  the  supreme  senate,  in  Cincinnati, 
he  was  honored  in  being  chosen  supreme 
senator  of  the  order  in  the  world,  this  be- 
ing the  highest  office  in  this  well-known  and 
influential  society,  and  of  which  he  con- 
tinued incumbent  for  a term  of  two  years. 
He  is  also  a member  of  Miami  Council,  No. 
10,  Fraternal  Censer,  with  which  he.  be- 
came affiliated  in  1897.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  1903,  he  was  elected  supreme  presi- 
dent of  the  order,  in  the  meeting  of  the 
supreme  council  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  which 
city  he  was  re-elected  in  July,  1904,  for  i 
further  term  of  three  years.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Esther  Court,  No.  4,  Tribe  of 
Ben  Hur,  in  his  home  city.  Mr.  Bartlow  is 
specially  active  in  connection  with  fraternal 
society  work,  and  in  his  official  capacity  as 
supreme  president  of  the  Fraternal  Censer 
he  is  achieving  notable  success.  The  Fra- 
ternal Censer  is  an  insurance  order  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  is  one  of 
the  vigorous  young  orders  of  the  state.  Its 
supreme  office  is  located  at  Dayton,  where 


the  subject  now  passes  the  major  portion  of 
his  time,  well-appointed  offices  being  main- 
tained in  the  Reibold  building  in  that  city. 
The  order  has  councils  in  all  the  larger 
cities  of  Ohio,  and  has  carried  its  extension 
work  into  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Texas,  Missouri  and  Virginia.  In 
addition  to  his  executive  duties  in  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Bartlow  visits  the  various  coun- 
cils and  has  charge  of  the  field  work  and  ex- 
tension enterprises  of  the  order,  while  he 
is  also  editor  in  chief  of  an  attractive 
journal,  The  Censer,  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  order  and  issued  each 
month.  He  is  a member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Hamilton,  and  is  liberal 
and  tolerant  in  his  religious  views.  Mr. 
Bartlow  has  not  as  yet  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Benedicts. 


' CHARLES  S.  BOSCH. 

The  head  of  the  municipal  government 
in  Hamilton  is  a type  of  German-Ameri- 
can  citizenship,  whose  life  and  character  are 
worthy  of  emulation  and  whose  history  is 
essentially  a part  of  the  history  of  Butler 
county. 

Mayor  Bosch  has  served  more  years  at 
the  head  of  Hamilton's  city  government 
than  any  two  of  his  predecessors  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  city.  He  is  the  six- 
teenth mayor  and  was  first  elected  as  an 
independent  candidate  in  1893.  Though  a 
pronounced  Democrat,  a leader  of  the 
party,  and  a wise  counsellor  in  all  its  po- 
litical deliberations,  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  in  the  spring  of  1893.  seemed  to  sug- 
gest the  introduction  of  a candidate  inde- 
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pendent  of  party  nominations.  Mr.  Bosch 
was  so  chosen,  and  elected.  From  1893  un- 
til the  present  day  he  has  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  municipal  affairs,  sometimes  elected 
as  the  nominee  of  his  party  and  other  times 
elected  as  the  people’s  candidate.  He  has 
served  the  city  under  both  the  old  and  new 
charters,  as  well  as  under  the  recent  radical 
changes  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  munic- 
ipal government.  Mr.  Bosch  has  been  at 
the  head  of  municipal  affairs  in  Hamilton 
during  the  phenomenal  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  covering  the  last  eleven 
years,  and  has  contributed  his  full  share  to 
this  end.  The  city  has  passed  through  an 
era  of  great  financial  and  business  depres- 
sion, as  well  as  a period  of  remarkable 
growth  and  progress.  Under  his  official 
regime  the  present  electric  light  system  was 
established,  and  the  municipal  ownership  of 
various  beneficent  enterprises  fully  consum- 
mated. The  sewerage  system  has  been  rev- 
olutionized, and  the  improvement  of  streets 
and  parks  has  been  an  item  of  public  inter- 
est and  the  source  of  extensive  distribution 
of  large  sums  of  public  money  among  the 
worthy  wage  earners  of  the  city.  This  oc- 
curred largely  at  a time  when  a serious 
financial  depression  was  upon  the  whole 
county,  and  served  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
provide  profitable  employment  to  many  who 
were  dependent  upon  their  hands  for  a live- 
lihood. The  policy  of  Mayor  Bosch  has 
been  safe  and  conservative,  and  though  not 
free  from  criticism,  his  is  but  the  fate  of  all 
public  servants  long  continued  in  office. 
Each  succeeding  campaign  brings  out  a 
candidate  whose  friends  make  a special  can- 
vass along  some  well-defined  lines  of  re- 
form, but  when  the  votes  are  counted  a ma- 
jority are  recorded  in  favor  of  the  man 


whose  official  acts  have  aroused  a harmless 
criticism,  and  Mayor  Bosch  is  continued. 
Thus  it  has  been  through  successive  elections 
since  1893,  and  the  popularity  and  efficiency 
of  the  incumbent  have  been  emphasized  as 
the  years  roll  by. 

Mr.  Bosch  possesses  some  characteris- 
tics peculiar  to  himself.  He  is  seldom  much 
disturbed  by  the  efforts  put  forth  to  com- 
pass his  defeat,  but  keeps  on  in  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  Much  of  the  Mayor’s 
strength  lies  in  his  humane  instincts  in  his 
administration  of  police  court  affairs.  In 
the  prosecution  of  a criminal  he  considers, 
not  only  the  evidence,  but  the  hardships 
which  a long  confinement,  or  heavy  fine, 
may  impose  upon  innocent  parties;  he 
weighs  the  offense  in  the  balance  of  justice 
and  the  public  welfare,  and  duly  considers 
the  claims  of  innocent  and  helpless  children 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  prisoner.  If  in 
his  judgment  the  public  good  will  be  best 
conserved  by  turning  the  prisoner  free  with 
a fatherly  reprimand,  this  is  done;  other- 
wise he  is  sentenced,  and  the  execution  of 
the  judgment  held  in  abeyance,  conditioned 
on  future  good  citizenship.  Many  cases  are 
on  record  where  the  fine  has  been  remitted, 
\Vhen  the  prisoner  demonstrated  his  worthi- 
ness, by  subsequent  good  behavior.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  any  man  could  have  admin- 
istered the  numerous  duties  of  mayor  of 
Hamilton  for  as  long  a period  with  less 
criticism  than  Mayor  Bosch  has  received. 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  a grow- 
ing city,  municipal  debts  for  public  improve- 
ments and  purchases  were  necessarily  con- 
tracted, and  this  has  been  the  source  of  some 
complaint,  though  as  a general  thing  the 
heaviest  taxpayers  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
administration.  Obstructionists  exist  in 
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Hamilton,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  none 
seem  to  realize  that  it  is  easier  to  criticise 
than  to  correct  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain. 

Charles  S.  Bosch  is  a native  of  Butler 
county.  His  birth  occurred  on  the  nth  of 
July,  1858,  on  a farm  in  Wayne  township. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Hamilton,  and  spent  the  two 
succeeding  years  in  the  schools  of  this  city. 
His  first  independent  effort  was  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  apprentice  to  the  printing 
trade,  on  the  National  Zeitung,  but  that 
business  becoming  uncongenial,  he  left  the 
office  before  fully  completing  his  appren- 
ticeship and  learned  the  trade  of  a cigar- 
maker.  He  followed  this  business  success- 
fully for  a number  of  years,  being  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  for  some  time.  He 
finally  sold  out  to  accept  a lucra- 
tive position  in  the  employ  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  retired  from  that  position  to  en- 
ter upon  the  duties  of  mayor  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bosch  is  a son  of  Frederick  and 
Lena  (Breitling)  Bosch,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany.  The  fa- 
ther came  to  America  in  1852,  and  after 
being  variously  employed  at  Ithaca,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  he  finally  settled  on  the  farm 
where  the  subject  was  bom,  and  remained 
there  until  1870,  when  he  established  a home 
in  Hamilton.  Here  he  died  in  January, 
1888,  leaving  a wife  and  four  children.  His 
widow  survived  him  until  July  27,  1900. 
Both  parents  were  devoted  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Evangelical  church. 

Charles  S.  is  the  youngest  of  his  fam- 
ily; Fred  Bosch,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a hotel  at  Eton,  Ohio,  for  a num- 
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her  of  years,  but  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  Atlas  in  this  city.  He  is  a successful 
business  man  and  is  deservedly  popular  in 
bis  chosen  calling.  Jacob  and  Lena  com- 
plete the  family  circle.  The  former  is  as- 
sociated with  his  sister’s  husband,  Fred 
Humbach,  in  the  laundry  business,  being  the 
proprietors  and  operators  of  the  Miami 
Steam  Laundry.  They  are  both  careful  and 
conservative  business  men,  and  turn  out  a 
fine  class  of  work. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1883,  Mr.  Bosch 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  K., 
daughter  of  Daniel  Schwab,  of  Hamilton. 
She  is  a representative  of  a numerous  and 
prominent  family  in  this  city  and  county 
and  is  a lady  of  high  social  attainments. 
This  happy  union  has  been  cemented  by  the 
advent  of  a son  and  two  daughters,  Walter 
and  Edna,  who  are  now  entering  society 
and  the  sterner  duties  of  life  in  the  maturity 
of  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood, 
and  little  Miss  Lillian,  the  pride  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

Mayor  Bosch  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  popular  education.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  from  the 
fourth  ward  for  several  years,  and  serve 
two  vears  as  clerk  of  that  body.  He  is  pub- 
lic-spirited and  enterprising  as  a citizen,  and 
is  always  an  able  champion  of  the  claims  o 
anv  worthy  enterprise  calculated  to  enhance 
the  interests  of  Hamilton.  He  is  far-seeing 
and  sagacious,  a close  observer  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  municipal  policies  in  other  cities, 
and  ambitious  to  serve  his  constituency  m 
the  light  of  this  intelligence.  His  public 
services  will  bear  the  test  of  close  scrutiny, 
and  it  is  the  prophesy  of  those  best  in- 
formed that  his  public  career  will  go  own 
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in  history  with  the  approval  of  all  fair- 
minded  men. 

Mr.  Bosch  is  identified  with  his  political 
party  as  a thorough  organizer  and  zealous 
worker,  wielding  a potent  influence  in  the 
counsels  of  Democracy.  He  is  modest  and 
retiring  in  his  social  life,  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances having  made  him  a leader  in 
social  functions.  The  family  are  regular 
attendants  at  the  public  services  of  St. 
John’s  church,  and  Mr.  Bosch  is  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
Of  the  social  orders,  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. 


HON.  WARREN  GARD. 

This  distinguished  attorney  is  a Butler 
county  product,  of  whom  the  city  of  Ham- 
ilton is  justly  proud.  Seldom,  indeed,  does 
a professional  career,  in  any  line  of  human 
effort,  launch  out  into  prominence  and  dis- 
tinction without  a long  and  tedious  period 
of  probationary  growth.  The  career  of  this 
subject,  however,  was  somewhat  marked, 
even  from  his  schoolboy  days.  He  was  al- 
ways a zealous  student  and  early  manifested 
a disposition  to  “go  to  the  bottom  of 
things”  in  student  life.  Mr.  Gard  was  es- 
pecially favored,  also,  in  being  a descendant 
of  an  able  lawyer,  hence  his  early  training 
was  in  keeping  with  his  chosen  professional 
career.  Endowed  with  a brilliant  mind,  re- 
tentive memory,  a magnificent  voice  and 
winning  personality,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  early  manifested  those  traits  of  char- 
acter which  distinguished  the  successful 
lawyer. 


Warren  Gard  is  yet  on  the  threshold  of 
young  manhood,  though  he  has  mapped  out 
a career  for  himself  far  in  advance  of  the 
mediocre.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton  on 
the  2d  of  July,  1873.  His  early  education 
was  acquired  in  the  city  schools,  and  he 
was  graduated  with  the  Hamilton  high 
school  with  the  class  of  1890.  He  then  en- 
tered the  Cincinnati  University,  where  he 
pursued  a special  course  for  three  years,  at 
the  same  time  carrying  the  regular  course 
in  law  at  the  Law  School  of  Cincinnati.  He 
was  graduated  in  1894  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Gard  at  once  opened  an  office  in 
his  native  city  and  was  engaged  in  general 
practice  until  January,  1898.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1897  he  was  nominated  by  the 
county  Democracy  as  the  party’s  candidate 
for  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
was  elected  at  the  general  election  of  that 
year.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this 
onerous  office  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1898.  Almost  from  the  date  of  Mr. 
Card’s  induction  into  office  began  a career 
of  crime  in  Butler  county  never  before 
equalled  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
predecessor.  It  was  no  theoretical  study 
with  him, — that  he  had  mastered  in  the 
schools, — but  an  intensely  practical  career, 
covering  his  entire  period  of  incumbency, 
during  which  time  a greater  number  of 
criminals  were  tried  than  in  any  previous 
four  years  during  the  existence  of  Butler 
county.  Some  of  the  defendants  attained 
national  notoriety,  through  the  very  hide- 
ousness of  their  crime.  The  friends  of  the 
defendants  made  every  effort  possible  in 
their  defense,  and  Mr.  Gard  was  often  con- 
fronted by  the  most  talented  and  success- 
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fu  attorneys  to  be  secured  from  the  bar  of 
the  state.  He  never  asked  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  a criminal  case,  but,  con- 
fronting his  wily  opponents,  met  their  mo- 
tions and  concentrated  efforts  with  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  tenacity.  The  notorious 
strangler,  Alfred  A.  Knapp,  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  the  electric  chair  during  the 
last  year.  The  Keelor  murder  trial  resulted 
in  conviction,  but  the  verdict  was  set  aside 
because  of  faulty  instructions  to  the  jury, 
after  which  the  defendant  plead  guilty  to 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  received 
a life  sentence  in  the  penitentiary.  The 
Thomas  case  was  tried  on  an  indictment  for 
first-degree  , murder,  the  jury  returning  a 
verdict  of  second-degree  murder,  and  the 
defendant  was  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. The  Weiner  case,  indictment  for 
first-degree  murder,  resulted  in  acquittal. 

In  the  Spivey  riot  cases,  one  of  the  two  de- 
fendants was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
twenty-five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  other  died  before  trial. 

The  Bishop  “faith  cure”  case  was  one 
involving  somewhat  peculiar  conditions, 
upon  which  the  higher  court  was  asked  to 
establish  a ruling,  or  precedent.  The  par- 
ties were  indicted  for  manslaughter,  on  the 
charge  of  criminal  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  of  a child  seriously  burned. 
They  relied  upon  prayer  as  a curative  agent, 
and  refused  to  call  medical  aid,  or  to  admin- 
ister medicines.  The  supreme  court  estab- 
lished a ruling  that  “No  conviction  could 
follow,  in  the  absence  of  a positive  and  di- 
rect statute  covering  such  a case.” 

In  the  Barret  and  Willard  grand  lar- 
ceny cases,  wherein  the  defendants  were  in- 
dicted for  stealing  diamond  rings,  of  the 
value  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  Bar- 


rett was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary  for  a term  of  years.  Willard  was 
twice  tried  as  an  accessory  and  was  finally 
acquitted.  Besides  these,  there  were  many 
minor  criminal  cases  brought  to  trial  by  Mr. 
Card  in  his  official  capacity,  in  all  of  which 
he  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a lawyer,  and 
entire  fairness  and  honesty  as  a mediator  lie- 
tween  crime  and  justice. 

Mr.  Gard  was  his  own  successor  in 
1900,  receiving  at  the  polls  a very  strong 
endorsement  of  his  services,  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county.  No  man  ever  retired  from 
a public  office  in  Butler  county  with  a more 
eeneral  recognition  of  his  ability  and  special 
fitness,  than  Warren  Gard. 

Not  alone  in  legal  lore  is  Mr.  Gard  a 
leader,  but  in  the  social  and  political  world 
he  is ' recognized  as  a moulder  of  public 
thought  and  sentiment.  As  an  orator,  it  is 
said  that  his  equal  does  not  exist  in  Butler 
county,  and.  whatever  the  topic  chosen,  his 
well-stored  mind  and  ready  use  of  language 
enable  him  to  speak  with  fluency  and  readi- 
ness. He  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  memorial  services  in  Hamilton,  on 
the  death  of  President  McKinley,  his  asso- 
ciate being  Hon.  H.  L.  Morey,  now  de- 
ceased. It  is  said  by  those  who  heard  this 
address  that  it  was  a masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence, pathos  and  oratorical  sublimity. 
As  a campaign  speaker,  Mr.  Gard  is  in 
structive  and  inspiring;  his  arguments  are 
forceful,  his  similes  pleasing,  his  compari- 
sons rich  and  fertile  in  advanced  thought. 
As  a leader  in  the  political  affairs  of  Butler 
county.  Mr.  Gard  has  a future  bright  with 
partv  honors,  should  he  decide  to  claim 
them,  and  as  an  attorney  in  private  practice, 
should  he  thus  decide,  his  future  career 
be  crowned  with  deserved  success. 
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Warren  Gard  is  the  youngest  of  two  liv- 
ing sons  and  one  daughter,  deceased,  born 
to  Hon.  Samuel  Z.  and  Mary  (Duke)  Gard. 
Both  parents  were  natives  of  Butler  county, 
the  father  born  in  1832  and  the  mother 
in  1840.  Samuel.  Z.  Gard  has  spent  his  life 
in  the  legal  profession,  and,  when  in  active 
practice,  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
attorneys  at  the  Butler  county  bar.  He  was 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  from 
January,  1862,  until  January,  1866,  and 
also  served  a year  by  appointment  in  1871, 
in  the  same  office.  He  was  educated  at  An- 
tioch College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  then 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  renowned  edu- 
cator, Horace  Mann.  He  read  law  under 
the  tutelage  of  Hon.  Alex  F.  Hume,  of 
Hamilton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1859.  Owing  to  delicate  health,  he  has  not 
been  in  active  practice  in  recent  years.  He 
has  been  a lifelong  Democrat  and  an  able 
and  influential  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of 
his  party. 

Homer  Gard,  the  eldest  son  of  S.  Z. 
Gard,  is  managing  editor  and  principal 
stockholder  of  the  Hamilton  Evening  Dem- 
ocrat, the  oldest  paper  in  Butler  county. 
He  is  also  the  present  city  clerk.  The 
daughter.  Nora,  died  in  infancy. 

The  subject  of  this  review  retired  from 
the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1904,  and  is  now 
established  in  pleasant  offices  in  the  Reily 
block,  engaged  in  private  practice.  He  is 
an  affable,  companionable  gentleman,  de- 
voted to  his  friends,  and  zealous  and  ambi- 
tious in  his  profession.  His  official  career, 
and  the  prophecy  of  future  honors,  are  very 
properly  a part  of  the  history  of  Butler 
county. 


JOHN  C.  BRAUN. 

John  C.  Braun,  county  recorder  of  But- 
ler county,  was  bom  in  Hamilton  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1865.  He  is  descended  from 
a well-known  German  family  and  well  sus- 
tains the  prestige  established  by  his  an- 
cestors. His  parents  were  John  and  Mar- 
garet (Nill)  Braun,  who  came  to  America 
in  youth,  and  were  married  in  Hamilton. 
Here  the  father  engaged  in  work  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a carpenter  and  contractor, 
but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labors,  dying  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1876,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years.  His 
widow,  now  well-advanced  in  years,  nobly 
took  up  the  battle  of  live  alone  and  reared 
and  educated  her  family  of  four  children, 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  her  first  love. 
Her  home  is  in  Hamilton. 

The  eldest  of  this  family  is  Mary,  a 
maiden  lady,  whose  home  is  with  the  fam- 
ily of  the  subject;  Jacob  is  a well-to-do  con- 
tractor and  builder  in  this  city;  Emma  is 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Long,  a machinist  in 
Hamilton ; the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
youngest.  He  received  a good  common- 
school  education  and  took  up  the  active 
duties  of  life  at  an  early  age.  His  general 
character  was  such  as  to  inspire  confidence 
upon  the  part  of  employers,  and  while  yet 
in  his  teens  he  secured  a position  as  book- 
keeper with  the  Martin  Mason  Brewing 
Company.  This  was  practically  his  life 
work  up  to  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
office  of  county  recorder,  having  served 
about  twenty  years  in  the  employ  of  this 
well-known  firm. 

During  the  agitation  of  local  political 
matters  in  the  summer  of  1901  the  friends 
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of  Mr.  Braun  urged  his  candidacy  for  the 
office  which  he  now  holds.  But,  while  he 
had  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  was  recognized  as  a stanch 
Democrat,  he  had  no  idea  of  ever  being  a 
candidate  for  public  office.  However,  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  prevailed  and  he 
entered  the  canvass,  backed  by  many  loyal 
supporters.  His  nomination  and  election 
followed  and  he  took  possession  of  the  office 
on  September  i,  1902.  He  is  an  avowed 
candidate  for  renomination,  and  since  it 
is  a long-established  custom  to  concede  two 
terms  to  each  efficient  county  officer,  it  is 
more  that  probable  that  Mr.  Braun  will  be 
his  own  successor  in  1904. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1889,  selecting  for  a 
life  companion  Miss  Josephine  Huber,  a na- 
tive of  Hamilton  and  daughter  of  the  late 
proprietor  of  the  Butler  House,  Andrew 
Huber,  deceased.  This  was  a very  happy 
union,  cemented. by  the  advent  of  three  lit- 
tle daughters.  But  it  was  of  short  duration. 
The  loved  wife  laid  down  the  trials  of  life 
and  passed  to  the  other  shore  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1898.  Since  her  demise  the  de- 
voted sister,  before  mentioned,  has  assumed 
the  care  and  training  of  the  motherless  chil- 
dren, with  that  unselfish  devotion  so  char- 
acteristic of  true  womanhood.  This  dis- 
play of  sisterly  love  and  sympathy  has  miti- 
gated, in  great  degree,  the  poignancy  of 
grief  incident  to  his  early  bereavement,  and 
Mr.  Braun  and  his  little  family  are  com- 
paratively happy  around  the  domestic  fire- 
side. But  there  is  still  a “vacant  chair,” 
which  no  earthly  devotion  except  a mother’s ' 
can  ever  fill.  The  daughters  are  named 
Norma,  Lorene  and  Josephine.  Mr.  Braun 
is  a member  of  St.  John’s  German  Evan- 


gelical church,  the  religious  home  of  his  an- 
cestors. Of  the  social  orders,  he  holds 
membership  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  and  Royal  Ar- 
canum. 


JOHN  M.  SYMMES. 

John  M.  Symmes  was  born  in  Fairfield 
township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1833,  and  is  a descendant  of  the 
historic  Symmes  family.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Fairfield  township 
and  followed  farming  for  a period  of  several 
years.  He  later  took  up  the  vocation  of 
carpentering  and  also  the  agency  for  a 
patented  iron  fence,  being  successful  in  both 
ventures.  On  November  29,  1866,  he  was 
married  at  Cumminsville,  Ohio,  to  Miss 
Jennie  McMakin,  to  which  union  the  fol- 
lowing children  were  born : Cora,  Maude 
and  John.  Mr.  Symmes  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  and  has  ever  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  order. 
It  may  be  stated  as  an  interesting  fact  that 
when  General  William  Henry  Harrison 
passed  through  this  country  on  his  way  to 
the  battlefield  of  Tippecanoe  he  borrowed 
of  Celadon  Symmes,  Sr.,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a 
sword  and  sash  and  a pair  of  pistols,  which 
had  been  carried  and  used  by  Col.  John 
Cleves  Symmes  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
The  sword  was  subsequently  restored  to  the 
family  and  has  been  handed  down  as  an 
heirloom  to  the  oldest  son  in  the  family  ever 
since,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  while  the  pistols  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ohio  Historical  Society  at 
Columbus. 
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JOSEPH  W.  CULBERTSON. 

An  enumeration  of  the  representative 
citizens  of  Butler  county  would  be  incom- 
plete without  specific  mention  of  the  well- 
known  and  popular  gentleman  whose  name 
introduces  this  review.  A member  of  one 
of  the  old  and  highly-esteemed  families  of 
this  part  of  the  state  and  for  many  years  a 
public-spirited  man  of  affairs,  he  has 
stamped  the  impress  of  his  individuality 
upon  the  community  and  added  luster  to  the 
honorable  name  which  he  bears.  Joseph  W. 
Culbertson,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  ag- 
riculturists of  Turtle  Creek  township,  War- 
ren county,  Ohio,  but  now  living  a life  of 
honorable  retirement  in  the  city  of  Middle- 
town,  is  a native  of  Piqua,  Miami  county, 
this  state,  and  the  son  of  William  and  Mary 
Culbertson,  the  father  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  mother  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  Cul- 
bertsons are  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and,  as 
stated  above,  the  family  is  an  old  one,  its 
history  being  traced  to  the  colonial  period. 
The  subject’s  grandfather  was  a native  of 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  son 
of  a Revolutionary  soldier  who  bore  a dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, serving  throughout  the  war  in  the 
capacity  of  major.  William  Culbertson 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  came  to  Ohio  in  1832  as  a con- 
tractor on  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  hav- 
ing had  charge  of  a great  deal  of  the  exca- 
vation and  masonry  work  on  that  waterway. 
When  a young  man  he  learned  the  brick  and 
stone  mason’s  trade,  which  he  followed  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  for  some 
years  after  his  marriage  he  lived  at  Piqua, 
where  he  built  and  operated  a mill,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  also  devoted  considerable 
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attention  to  the  pork-packing  business.  Mary 
Coe,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  Cul- 
bertson, was  a daughter  of  Rev.  James  Coe. 
She  lived  a long  and  useful  life,  dying  in 
1898,  her  husband  having  preceded  her  to 
the  grave  in  the  year  1873.  William  and 
Mary  Culbertson  reared  a family  of  eight 
children,  seven  of  whom  survive,  their  names 
being  as  follows:  Eliza  A.,  wife  of  James 

S.  Mitchell,  living  near  Hamilton,  this 
county;  Fanny  J.,  who  married  W.  A.  Eu- 
daly,  a prosperous  farmer  of  Lemon  town- 
ship and  a prominent  Sunday-school  worker: 
William  L.,  one  of  the  representative  agri- 
culturists of  Butler  county;  Ettie  M.,  now 
Mrs.  George  Shields,  of  Warren  county, 
Ohio;  Dr.  James  C.  Culbertson,  a distin- 
guished physician  of  Cincinnati  and  editor 
of  the  Lancet  and  Clinic,  one  of  the  leading 
medical  journals  of  the  state;  Belle,  wife 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  Hunt,  of  Lytle,  Ohio,  and  Jo- 
seph W.,  of  this  review,  who  is  the  second 
in  order  of  birth. 

Joseph  W.  Culbertson  was  born  July  13. 
1843,  m Piqua.  Ohio,  and  grew  to  young 
manhood  on  the  family  homestead  near 
Blue  Ball,  in  Lemon  township.  Reared  un- 
der the  wholesome  influence  of  outdoor  life 
on  the  farm,  he  early  developed  habits  of 
industry  and  grew  up  strong  of  body  and 
with  well-defined  purpose  tp  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  and  to  become  of  some 
use  to  the  world.  During  the  summer  sea- 
sons he  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  winter  time  attended  the  country 
schools  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  which 
he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Monroe  Acad- 
emy until  completing  the  prescribed  course 
of  the  institution. 

Realizing  the  need  of  a more  thorough 
scholastic  training,  Mr.  Culbertson  subse- 
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quently  entered  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  junior  year,  and  made 
a creditable  record  as  a diligent  and  critical 
student.  While  attending  this  institution 
he  became  acquainted  with  a young  lady  of 
Canonsburg,  by  the  name  of  Henrietta  M. 
Allison,  an  acquaintance  which  eventually 
led  to  their  marriage,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  on  May  3,  1865.  Mrs.  Culbert- 
son, whose  birth  occurred  near  the  above 
place,  on  March  31,  1840,  is  the  daughter 
of  Andrew  Allison,  whose  father,  Hon. 
James  Allison,  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  leading  public  men  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  an  early  day  he  served  as  judge 
of  the  Washington  county  court  of  common 
pleas,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  a num- 
ber of  terms  and  always  took  an  active  part 
in  local  and  state  affairs,  having  been  rec- 
ognized among  his  fellow  citizens  as  a leader 
of  thought  and  moulder  of  opinion. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson moved  to  a farm  near  Blue  Ball, 
Warren  county,  and  from  that  time  until 
1899  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  tb 
agriculture,  which  he  prosecuted  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.  He  proved  a 
model  husband  and  by  persevering  industry 
and  judicious  management  succeeded  in  ac- 
cumulating a handsome  competency,  which 
enabled  him,  in  the  fall  of  the  above  year, 
to  turn  his  farm  over  to  other  hands  and  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Middletown, 
where,  as  already  stated,  he  is  now  living  a 
retired  life.  Mr.  Culbertson  is  one  of  the 
enterprising,  public-spirited  men  of  Butler 
county,  and  as  such  has  ever  manifested  an 
abiding  interest  in  progressive  measures  for 
its  growth  and  development.  Mr.  Culbert- 
son was  the  first  president  of  the  Franklin 


Fanners’  Club.  All  of  his  transactions  have 
been  characterized  by  scrupulous  integrity 
and  a high  sense  of  honor  and  by  reason  of 
large  success,  unblemished  character  and  a 
just  and  liberal  life,  he  has  nobly  earned  the 
universal  esteem  which  he  today  enjoys.  In 
politics  he  is  a stanch  and  unwavering 
Democrat,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a 
zealous  worker  for  his  party  as  well  as  a ju- 
dicious adviser  in  its  councils.  He  was 
twice  nominated  for  office,  that  of  repre- 
sentative and  county  commissioner,  but  by 
reason  of  the  large  normal  majority  of  the 
opposition,  failed  of  election,  although  car- 
rying much  more  than  the  strength  of  his 
ticket  in  the  two  campaigns. 

In  every  walk  of  life  Mr.  Culbertson’s 
f\im  has  been  to  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  and 
understands  it  and  his  friends  feel  proud  of 
him  as  an  intelligent,  high-minded  citizen 
and  useful  member  of  society.  While  giving 
his  attention  to  his  business  interests  and 
conscientiously  discharging  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  he  finds  time  amid  these  claims 
to  devote  to  the  higher  obligations  growing 
out  of  man’s  relation  to  his  Creator.  He 
was  reared  a Calvinist  and  has  always  stood 
loyal  to  the  creed,  being  at  this  time  a mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Mid- 
dletown. in  which  for  several  years  he  held 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school;  his  wife  and  family  also  belong 
to  the  same  congregation.  Mr.  Culbertson 
comes  of  an  old  Presbyterian  family,  his 
parents  having  been  earnest  and  devoted 
members  of  the  church,  and  it  is  a fact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  churches  in  Piqua 
and  Trov  were  organized  by  his  grandfather, 
the  former  as  early  as  1817,  the  latter  a few 
years  after  that  date.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cul- 
bertson three  children  have  been  bom, 
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namely:  Mary  L.,  wife  of  John  P.  Hark- 
rader,  a farmer  of  Warren  county,  Ohio; 
Martin  A.,  deceased,  and  Belle,  who  mar- 
ried William  B.  Foreman,  of  Middletown. 


HENRY  MALLORY,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  review  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  practicing 
physician  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  but  ff  this 
were  all,  the  honor  would  be  one  of  indif- 
ferent order.  There  is  therefore  a further 
consideration  in  the  case  at  hand,  for  in 
public  repute  Dr.  Mallory  not  only  stands 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  matter 
of  years  of  active  practice,  but  also  holds 
this  position  of  priority  by  reason  of  his 
skill  and  success  as  a practitioner.  Like 
most  men  who  have  passed  the  confines  of 
the  mediocre  in  their  choserl  life  work,  he 
began  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  wholly 
through  his  own  efforts  attained  the  exalted 
position  which  is  his  today. 

Dr.  Mallory  is  a native  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion state,  having  been  born  in  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1822.  In  that  early  epoch  even  the  patri- 
cian old  commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  not 
iar  removed  from  that  indefinitely  desig- 
nated quarter  known  as  the  “frontier,” 
ninety  of  the  country  being  wild  and  un- 
developed. Though  the  exigencies  of  time 
and  place  measurably  deprived  him  of  the 
educational  advantages  enjoyed  bv  the 
youth  of  the  present  generation,  the  subject 
had  at  the  age  of  seven  years  made  some  ad- 
vancement along  the  lines  of  elementary 
education.  At  that  age  he  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  removal  to  what  was  then 


considered  the  far  west,  the  family  locating 
in  Richmond,  Indiana,  while  a few  years 
later  they  plunged 'Still  more  deeply  into  the 
wilderness,  settling  on  a tract  of  wild  land 
near  the  present  town  of  Newcastle,  that 
state.  The  older  sons  in  the  family  were 
soon  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  own 
resources  for  support  and  education.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  Dr.  Mallory  left  the  pa- 
rental home,  never  again  to  return  to  the 
same  for  a place  of  permanent  abode.  His 
associates  were,  by  reason  of  the  environ- 
ments, mostly  laboring  men  of  the  rougher 
type,  and  among  them  he  found  but  few 
congenial  spirits.  For  the  most  part  they 
considered  brawn  vastly  superior  to  brain 
in  the  struggle  for  an  existence.  With  these 
surroundings  it  is  almost  phenomenal  that 
a boy  of  our  subject’s  tender  age  at  the 
time,  entirely  self-dependent  and  engaged  in 
the  hardest  kind  of  manual  labor,  should 
ever  have  thought  of  higher  educational  at- 
tainments and  of  ultimately  attaining  pres- 
tige in  an  honorable  and  dignified  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Mallory’s  first  employment  after 
leaving  home  was  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a public  canal  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  the 
following  six  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  various  sorts  of  manual  labor,  inter- 
spersed with  a few  terms  in  school.  These 
were  years  of  valiant  struggle  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a little  money.  His  habits 
of  life  were  simple  and  his  wants  but  few. 
Usually  all  his  labor  contracts  carried  with 
them  provision  for  board,  washing  and 
mending,  so  that  the  somewhat  meager 
emoluments  of  his  labor  were  mostly  laid 
aside  for  the  proverbial  “rainy  day.”  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  young  Mallory  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  a profession  which 
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he  had  chosen  in  his  boyhood  years  of  serv- 
itude and  for  which  he  had  made  some  pre- 
vious preparation  by  private  study.  He 
was  graduated  in  the  Western  Reserve  Medi- 
cal College,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  a member 
of  the  class  of  1850,  while  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  active  practice  of  medicine  for 
one  year  prior  to  receiving  his  degree  from 
this  excellent  institution. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1849,  Dr.  Mal- 
lory came  to  Hamilton,  being  then  in  the 
full  bloom  of  strong  and  vigorous  young 
manhood.  He  at  once  entered  the  practice, 
which,  as  the  years  passed,  was  augmented 
by  rapidly  growing  professional  strength 
and  popularity.  Medical  practice  in  those 
days  meant  something.  Long  and  tedious 
rides  on  horseback,  in  summer’s  heat  and 
winter’s  turbulence,  with  the  old-time  sad- 
dlebags thrown  across  the  saddle.  Through 
drifting  snow  or  seemingly  bottomless  mud, 
the  valiant  physician  made  his  way,  faith 
ful  to  his  trust  and  his  noble  calling  and 
self-abnegating  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the 
suffering.  All  this  implied  weary  days  and 
nights  of  constant  vigilance  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  his  own  comfort  and  of  even  his 
own  health.  In  the  same  year  which  rep- 
resented the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Mallory’s 
professional  labors  here,  there  came  the  ever 
memorable  scourge  of  cholera,  the  epidemic 
being  so  severe  as  to  threaten  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  entire  populace  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  the  epidemic  found  foothold. 
This  was  a time  to  try  the  souls  of  the  con- 
scientious physicians,  and  many  of  them 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  the  dread  mal- 
ady from  whose  insidious  effects  they  la- 
bored so  strenuously  and  faithfully  to'  save 
their  fellow  men. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 


Rebellion  Dr.  Mallory  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay 
aside  his  professional  work  and  join  the 
boys  at  the  front.  In  1861  he  recruited  a 
company  of  volunteers  for  the  gallant 
Thirty-fifth  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  of  this  company  he  was  com- 
missioned captain.  He  led  his  command  to 
the  front  and  participated  with  his  com- 
rades in  several  engagements.  But  the  gov- 
ernment was  sadly  in  need  of  experienced 
medical  men,  and  Captain  Mallory  was 
finally  persuaded  to  accept  a position  as  sur- 
geon of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  with 
the  rank  and  pay  of  major.  He  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  the  estimation  of  his  superiors  and 
completed  his  term  of  service  as  surgeon  of 
a division.  Dr.  Mallory  returned  to  Ham- 
ilton in  the  full  consciousness  of  duty  well 
performed,  and  here  resumed  his  position 
as  a leader  in  professional  and  civic  affairs. 
For  more  than  a half  century  he  has  main- 
tained that  proud  position,  though  wear- 
ing his  honors  without  ostentation  or  undue 
self-esteem.  No  man  living  has  done  more 
for  Hamilton  than  the  venerable  Doctor 
Mallory,  and,  as  though  not  satisfied  with 
the  “three  score  years  and  ten”  allotted  to 
man,  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in  life’s 
work,  his  desire  being  to  remain  in  the 
harness  until  he  is  called  to  obey  the  one  in- 
exorable summons.  Though  now  a debtor 
to  “borrowed  time”  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  eleven  years,  he  is  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  active  and  energetic  as  a 
man  of  fifty,  representing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  great  desideratum, — “mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.”  He  utterly  ignores  the 
idea  of  retiring  from  the  active  practice  of 
the  profession  in  which  he  hasjabored  so 
long,  faithfully  and  successfully,  and  he 
pursues  his  studies  zealously,  keeping  in 
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touch  with  the  advancements  made  in  the 
sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  being 
essentially  a vital  man  of  affairs.  Dr.  Mal- 
lory is  a regular  contributor  to  medical  jour- 
nals and  is  a recognized  authority,  his 
writings  being  held  in  the  highest  value  by 
his  professional  confreres.  In  addition  to 
this  he  has  also  written  many  articles  for 
the  public  press,  while  he  has  also  made  a 
valuable  historic  contribution,  in  a series 
of  character  sketches  of  those  who  were 
resident  of  Hamilton  in  1849.  This  volume 
is  most  comprehensive  and  interesting  and 
is  retained  as  a cherished  souvenir  in  many 
of  the  families  descended  from  the  old  pio- 
neers represented  in  its  pages.  In  his  re- 
ligious life  Dr.  Mallory  has  been  a most 
devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  in  whose  faith  he  was  baptized 
when  three  years  of  age,  while  it  may  well 
be  said  his  has  been  the  “faith  that  makes 
faithful”  He  is  at  the  present  time  a mem- 
ber of  the  official  board  of  his  church  in 
Hamilton,  and  has  been  for  many  years  one 
of  its  most  zealous  and  effective  workers. 
A number  of  years  ago  the  Doctor  wrote  a 
history  of  Methodism  in  Hamilton,  which 
was  published  by  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, of  Cincinnati,  and  the  same  is  a 
treasured  volume  in  the  archives  of  the 
local  church.  During  the  entire  course  of 
his  active  and  eventful  life  Dr.  Mallory  has 
been  recognized  as  eminently  consistent  in 
his  Christian  profession,  exemplifying  his 
faith  in  good  works,  being  generous  and 
charitable  and  a self-sacrificing  worker  for 
the  good  of  humanity,  both  spiritually  and 
temporally.  As  if  the  weight  of  years  and 
the  demands  of  his  profession  did  not  con- 
stitute a cause  for  exemption  from  other 
burdens,  Governor  Bushnell- appointed  the 


Doctor  a member  of  the  permanent  monu- 
ment committee  charged  with  the  erection 
of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  pioneers’  monu- 
ment, which  is  now  in  course  of  completion 
in  Hamilton.  Dr.  Mallory  takes  an  active 
interest  in  municipal  affairs  in  his  home  city 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  many  needed  reforms  in  public 
service  and  affairs.  To  him  possibly  more 
than  to  any  other  physician  not  in  public 
office  is  due  the  recently  adopted  system 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases in  the  county,  while  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  defining  the  methods  to  be 
employed.  He  is  a member  of  the  Butler 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Union  District 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society,  in  each  of  which  he  is 
revered  as  a man  and  a physician.  In  1849 
the  Doctor  was  initiated  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  at  Brownsville,  Indiana,  and  he 
now  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
Mason  in  Hamilton. 

At  Brownsville,  Indiana,  on  the  14th  of 
September.  1843,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Dr.  Mallory  to  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Rider,  and  she  proved  to  him  a devoted 
companion  and  helpmeet  during  the  half 
century  of  their  wedded  life.  She  was  sum- 
moned into  eternal  rest  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1894,  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary having  been  celebrated  in  the  preceding 
year.  Of  the  five  children  of  this  union  two 
died  in  infancy.  Of  the  three  living  chil- 
dren we  enter  the  following  brief  record: 
Martha  J.  is  the  wife  of  Adam  Dickey,  of 
Hamilton ; Imogene  Alice  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
J.  Thomas  Knox,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Su- 
sanna is  the  wife  of  Nelson  Williams,  of 
Hamilton.  A life  of  signal  usefulness  and 
honor  has  been  that  of  the  venerable  sub- 
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ject  of  this  review,  and  no  citizen  of  Hamil- 
ton is  held  in  higher  regard  or  is  better 
known  than  this  sterling  pioneer.  Dr.  Mal- 
lory has  three  grandchildren  living,  and  one 
great-grandson,  Edwin  Haviland  Cox,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Haviland  Cox, 
of  Springfield,  Illinois;  also  one  great- 
granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Taylor,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Arthur  Payne  Taylor  and  his 
wife,  Norma  Josephine  Taylor,  of  Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio. 


DAVID  K.  SAMPLE. 

David  E.  Sample,  one  of  the  prosperous 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  Reily  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  Ohio,  is  a son  of  David 
and  Marv  (Cochram)  Sample,  both  natives 
of  Butler  county,  the  former,  as  already 
stated,  born  on  the  old  Sample  homestead 
in  Reily  township  and  the  latter  on  a farm 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  father  of 
David  E.  Sample  was  a Kentuckian  by 
birth  and  of  Irish  lineage.  He  came  to  But- 
ler county  in  pioneer  times,  developed  the 
farm  in  Reily  township  to  which  reference 
is  made,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
,on  the  same,  dying  a number  of  years  ago, 
and  leaving  to  his  descendants  not  only  a 
liberal  share  of  this  world’s  goods,  but  the 
memo rv  of  an  honored  name  which  they 
now  prize  as  a valued  heritage.  David 
Sample  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  old  College  high  school  and  in  due 
time  became  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and 
prominent  citizens  of  Butler  county.  Some 
time  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Mary 
Cochram  he  moved  to  a farm  near  Dartown, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years,  later  re- 
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turning  to  the  old  homestead  in  Reily  town- 
ship. In  1871  he  purchased  what  was 
known  as  the  Louis  place,  on  which,  with 
the  exception  of  four  years’  residence  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  he  made  his  home  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  David  E.  Sam- 
ple was  not  only  one  of  the  representative 
farmers  «f  his  day  and  generation  in  But- 
ler county,  but  also  one  of  its  influential 
men  and  public-spirited  citizens.  For  many  „ 
years  he  was  a leading  Democratic  politi- 
cian, took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs 
and,  as  a member  of  the  board  of  count) 
commissioners  for  a number  of  terms,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  ridding  the  county 
of  the  heavy  indebtedness  which  for  a con- 
siderable time  caused  the  people  much  em- 
barrassment. His  influence  in  local  legisla- 
tion was  strong  and  far-reaching  and  he 
brought  about  many  important  internal  im- 
provements and  planned  so  well  for  the  fu- 
ture that  his  administration  is  remembered 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  In  his  business  affairs  he  was  like- 
wise successful  and  everything  to  which  he 
addressed  himself  appeared  to  prosper.  He 
accumulated  a handsome  property,  lived  an 
honorable,  upright  life  and  lus  death,  in 
1882.  was  greatly  deplored  by  all  who  knew 
him  or  came  within  the  range  of  his  influ- 
ence. To  David  and  Mary  Sample  were 
born  seven  children,  four  of  whom  survive, 
namely:  J.  W..  C.  C.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Say- 
ers and  David  E.,  all  but  J.  W.  being  resi- 
dents of  Butler  county. 

David  E.  Sample  spent  the  years  of  his 
childhood  and  youth, on  the  farm  which  e 
now  owns  and  cultivates  and  received  his 
education  in  the  country  schools  of  Hamil- 
ton. Reared  to  the  active  duties  of  the  farm 
and  early  becoming  familiar  with  the  m e 
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pendent  life  which  such  experience  naturally 
entails,  he  very  wisely  decided  to  devote  his 
time  and  energies  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
a decision  he  has  since  carried  into  success- 
ful effect,  as  is  attested  by  his  present  high 
standing  and  independent  position  as  an  en- 
terprising tiller  of  the  soil.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  life  work  Mr.  Sample  has  been 
handicapped  somewhat  by  ill  health  which 
has  interfered  not  a little  with  some  of  his 
plans  and  purposes,  but  in  the  main  his 
progress  has  been  commendable  and,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  he  stands  today  among  the 
leading  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  the 
township  in  which  he  lives. 

Politically,  his  support  is  given  the  Dem- 
ocrats, and  for  a number  of  years  he  has 
been  an  active  and  influential  worker  in  the 
party  and  one  of  its  leaders  in  the  township 
of  Reily.  Fraternally,  he  is  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
at  the  present  time  holds  an  important  offi- 
cial position  in  the  lodge  to  which  he  belongs 
and  in  which  he  has  been  a zealous  worker 
ever  since  becoming  a member  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1895,  Mr. 
Sample  and  Miss  M.  Cochram,  of  Reily 
township,  daughter  of  William  Cochram, 
were  united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  the 
union  being  blessed  with  one  child,  Mary, 
whose  birth  occurred  in  the  year  1897. 

While  lalxwing  earnestly  and  energetic- 
ally to  advance  his  individual  interests.  Mr. 
Sample  is  alive  to  the  best  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  touch  with  all  movements  de- 
signed to  promote  the  public  welfare.  His 
business  relations  have  brought  him  into 
contact  with  a large  circle  of  neighbors  and 
acquaintances,  among  whom  are  many 
warm  personal  friends,  and  wherever  known 


his  name  is  above  reproach  and  his  conduct 
such  as  to  command  the  highest  respect  and 
confidence.  His  success  in  his  chosen  sphere 
of  endeavor  has  been  continuous  and  emi- 
nently creditable,  resulting  from  judicious 
plans  and  carefully-directed  effort  and  he 
well  deserves  his  prosperity  and  the  univer- 
sal regard  in  which  he  is  held. 


EVERT  E.  WILLIAMS. 

The  profession  of  law  has  an  able  and 
successful  representatve  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Williams,  who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  same  in  the  village  of  Oxford  and  who 
has  gained  prestige  at  the  bar  of  the  county 
and  state.  Mr.  Williams  is  a native  of 
Preble  county,  Ohio,  where  lie  was  born 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1867,  being  a son 
of  John  and  Caroline  (Jordan)  Williams, 
both  of  whom  have  ever  maintained  their 
home  In  that  county,  being  representatives 
of  sterling  pioneer  families  of  this  section 
of  the  Buckeye  state.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject  was  of  Welsh  ex- 
traction and  came  to  Ohio  from  central 
Pennsylvania,  while  the  maternal  ancestry 
is  of  German  extraction.  The  father  of  our 
subject  has  always  been  a farmer  by  voca- 
tion and  he  and  his  noble  wife  are  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  in  the  county  in  which 
they  have  passed  their  entire  lives.  To  them 
have'  been  born  three  children:  Orion,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Viola  E., 
who  still  remains  at  the  parental  home,  and 
Everet  E.,  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

Evert  E.  Williams  was  reared  to  the 
sturdy  discipline  of  the  homestead  farm, 
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and  his  early  educational  advantages  were 
such  as  were  afforded  in  the  district  schools, 
which  he  attended  during  the  winter 
months,  while  he  assisted  in  the  work  of  the' 
farm  during  the  summer  seasons.  His  am- 
bition for  a more  liberal  education  was 
quickened  and  he  was  known  as  a most  earn- 
est student  in  his  boyhood  days,  while  the 
advancement  which  he  made  may  be  un- 
derstood when  we  state  that  when  he  was 
but  sixteen  years  of  age  he  secured  a li- 
cense to  teach.  He,  however,  realized  the 
expediency  of  continuing  his  studies,  and 
he  thus  walked  four  and  one-half  miles  each 
morning  and  night  to  arid  from  his  home,  to 
attend  the  high  school  at  West  Alexandria. 
In  the  fall  of  1883  he  began  teaching  in  the 
district  schools  of  his  native  county,  and 
continued  to  follow  the  pedagogic  profession 
until  1885,  when  he  was  matriculated  in 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  for  several 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1892  Mr.  Williams 
entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  Elam  Fisher 
and  Edwin  P.  Vaughan,  who  were  associ- 
ated in  practice  in  Eaton,  Ohio,  with  whom 
he  continued  his  technical  reading  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  teaching 
during  the  winter  terms,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1893  he  passed  an  examination  which  en- 
titled him  to  enter  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  as  a member  of  its  senior  class,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  be  graduated  in  that 
well-known  institution  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1894.  Therefore  he  remained  with 
his  former  preceptors,  in  Eaton,  Ohio,  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1896,  wdien  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  practice  at  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  the  follow- 
ing November,  when  he  came  to  Oxford  and 
entered  into  a professional  partnership  with 


W.  J.  Rusk,  who  passed  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ensuing  year  in  Texas,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  the  entire  business  of  the  firm 
thus  devolving  upon  Mr.  Williams,  who 
purchased  his  partners  interest  in  the  prac- 
tice in  the  fall  of  1897,  since  which  time 
he  has  conducted  an  individual  business 
here,  gaining  precedence  as  an  able  and  dis- 
criminating trial  lawyer  and  safe  and  con- 
servative counsel,  while  his  success  has  been 
gratifying  and  his  clientage  of  represent- 
ative character.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  the 
builder  of  the  ladder  upon  which  he  has 
risen  and  his  course  has  been  such  as  to  re- 
tain to  him  at  all  times  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact.  He  is  a stanch  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party  but  has 
not  been  active  in  its  work,  preferring  to  de- 
vote his  entire  attention  to  his  profession. 
He  is  a Knight  of  Pythias  and  a Free- 
mason, and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  American  - Reformed  and  Luth- 
eran churches,  respectively. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1898,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna 
M.  Sclilingman,  of  West  Alexander,  Preble 
county,  where  she  was  born  and  reared,  and 
they  have  one  son,  Charles  A.,  who  was 
born  on  the  nth  of  July,  1900. 


GEORGE  W.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Success  is  only  achieved  by  the  exercise 
of  certain  distinguishing  qualities  and  it 
can  not  be  retained  without  effort.  Those 
by  whom  great  epoch  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  political  and  industrial  world 
began  early  in  life  to  prepare  themselves  for 
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their  peculiar  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
it  was  only  by  the  most  persevering  and  con- 
tinuous endeavor  that  they  succeeded  in  ris- 
ing superior  to  the  obstacles  in  their  way 
and  reaching  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 
That  life  is  the  most  useful  and  desirable 
that  results  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  and,  though  all  do  not  reach  the 
heights  to  which  they  aspire,  yet  in  some 
degree  each  can  win  success  and  make  his 
life  a blessing  to  his  fellow  men.  In  the  list 
•of  Butler  county’s  successful  business  men, 
George  W.  Trowbridge,  now  living  in 
honorable  retirement,  has  long  occupied  a 
leading  place.  In  his  career  there  is  much 
that  is  commendable  and  his  life  forcibly  il- 
lustrates what  a man  of  energy  can  ac- 
complish when  his  plans  are  wisely  laid  and 
his  actions  governed  by  correct  principles, 
noble  aims  and  high  ideals. 

. Mr.  Trowbridge  is  descended  paternally 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  New  Eng- 
land, one  of  his  remote  ancestors,  Thomas 
Trowbridge,  having  come  to  America  from 
Taunton,  England,  as  early  as  1636,  and 
settled  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  re- 
moving, two  years  later,  to  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  After  a few  years’  residence 
at  the  latter  place  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
leaving  in  Connecticut  three  of  his  sons, 
Thomas,  William  and  James,  all  of  whom 
became  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  colony,  the  second  being  the  founder  of 
the  family  to  which  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view belongs.  William  Trowbridge  mar- 
ried and  reared  several  children,  among 
whom  was  a son  by  the  name  of  Joseph,  who 
also  left  a number  of  descendants,  one  of 
his  sons  being  David  Trowbridge,  who  was 
'bom  and  reared  in  Stratfield,  Connecticut. 


When  a young  man,  David  Trowbridge 
moved  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  with  the 
material  interests  of  which  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  closely  identified.  Among  his  chil- 
dren was  Dan  Trowbridge,  whose  son 
David,  born  in  1768,  was  the  grandfather  of 
George  W.,  of  this  review.  The  subject’s 
grandfather,  David  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  a na- 
tive of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  emigrated 
to  New  York,  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
and  settled  at  a place  called  Painted  Post, 
where  his  son  Archibald  was  born  in  1806 
and  where  the  family  continued  to  live  until 
1819. 

I11  that  year  he  moved  to  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  and  settled  on  Taylor’s  creek, 
about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of 
Cheviot,  where  he  lived  until  1841,  when  he 
changed  his  abode  to.  Ripley  county,  Indi- 
ana. David  Trowbridge  was  well  advanced 
in  life  when  he  went  to  Indiana,  but  lived 
for  a number  of  years  thereafter,  dying  in 
1861,  at  Blountsville,  Henry  county,  Indi- 
ant. at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one. 

Archibald  Trowbridge  married  Miss 
Ann  M.  Hafner,  of  Cincinnati,  who  bore 
him  six  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing at  the  present  time,  George  W.,  of  this 
review,  and  a daughter  by  the  name  of 
Adaline.  Archibald  did  not  accompany  his 
parents  to  Indiana,  but  remained  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  engaged  in  business  pursuits, 
his  death  occurring  in  that  city  in  1853. 

George  W.  Trowbridge,  v the  direct  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  June  4,  1830,  and  there  grew  to  ma- 
turity, spending  his  early  life  pretty  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  majority  of  city  lads. 
He  received  his  preliminary  educational 
training  in  a private  school  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  entered  Woodward  College,  in 
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which  he  prosecuted- his  studies  for  a period 
of  four  years,  leaving  the  institution  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  accept  the  position  of 
account  clerk,  in  a Cincinnati  business  house. 
After  spending  six  years  in  that  capacity  he 
resigned  his  place  and  effected  a co-partner- 
ship in  the  pork*packing  industry  with 
James  Beaty,  the  firm  thus  constituted  last- 
ing twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  it 
built  up  an  extensive  business  and  became 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  estab- 
lishments of  that  kind  in  the  city.  After 
accumulating  a handsome  fortune  as  a pork 
packer,  Mr.  Trowbridge  withdrew  from  the 
business  in  1866  and  moved  to  his  farm  in 
Butler  county,  which  he  had  purchased  four 
years  previously,  and  on  which  he  has  since 
resided.  It  lies  in  section  2,  town  2,  range 
2,  between  the  Miami  rivers,  Union  town- 
ship, is  highly  improved  and  ranks  with  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  farms  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  personally  superintended 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  until  a few  years 
ago,  when  lie  retired  from  active  labor  and 
is  now  spending  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
comfortable  retirement,  being,  as  already 
stated,  the  possessor  of  an  ample  compe- 
tency, every  dollar  of  which  was  honorablv 
earned  by  his  persevering  industry  and 
able  business  management.  When  a young 
man  he  labored  diligently  and  husbanded 
his  earnings  with  the  greatest  care  until  he 
succeeded  in  saving  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  put  in  the  pork-packing 
business.  This  was  a most  fortunate  venture, 
as  it  proved  the  beginning  of  a long 
and  successful  career,  which  resulted  in  the 
accummulation  of  a fortune  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  place  him  in  affluent  circum- 
stances and  make  him  independent  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 


In  the  month  of  January,  1852,  Mr. 
Trowbridge  was  united  in  the  bonds  of  wed- 
lock with  Miss  Rebecca  F.  Sims,  a native  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  but  who,  from  1836 
to  her  marriage,  resided  in  Cincinnati, 
hour  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trowbridge,  two  of  whom  survive, 
namely : Francis  C.,  secretary  and  treas- 

urer of  the  Black  Clawson  Co.,  of 
Hamilton,  this  state,  and  George  T.,  who 
is  still  a member  of  the  home  circle.  Reli- 
giously, Mr.  Trowbridge  and  wife  are  re- 
spected communicants  of  the  Christian 
church  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  belonging  to  Cynthia 
Lodge,  No,  155,  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  he 
is  now  the  oldest  living  member.  In  politics 
he  is  pronounced  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  being  one  of  its  most  active 
workers  and  influential  leaders  in  Butler 
county  and  keeping  in  touch  with  all  its  pro- 
gressive measures.  He  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  public  matters, 
manifests  an  intelligent  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  all  the  great  questions  and  issues  be- 
fore the  people,  and  never  forgets  the  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
all  of  which  he  meets  and  discharges  as  be- 
comes a true  American. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  is  a man  of  keen  in- 
tellect, mature  judgment  and  large  experi- 
ences, and  his  career  throughout  has  been 
characterized  by  the  practical  intelligence 
and  progressive  spirit  which  mark  the 
broad-minded,  enterprising  business  man, 
who  takes  advantages  of  opportunities  and 
moulds  circumstances  to  suit  his  purposes. 
His  life  until  recently  was  of  great  activity 
and  constant  endeavor,  but  from  now  on  he 
proposes  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  many 
years  of  toil  in  a manner  befitting  one  who 
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struggled  so  long-  and  so  successfully  with 
the  world.  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States, 
visiting  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union,  with 
the  twofold  object  in  view  of  recuperating 
his  health  and  seeing  places  of  interest.  His 
experience  has  been  of  great  educational 
value,  as  it  tended  not  only  to  broaden  his 
mind  and  quicken  his  faculties,  but  also  en- 
abled him  to  gain  by  observation  a proper 
conception  of  the  great  extent  and  vast  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  whose  govern- 
ment and  institutions  he  has  always  been  an 
ardent  admirer  and  of  which  he  is  proud  to 
called  a citizen.  In  his  own  community  no 
man  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  subject,  while  his  long  period  of 
residence  in  Butler  county  has  made  him 
widely  and  favorably  known  to  the  general 
public  He  is  a pleasant,  genial  and  accom- 
P is  ed  gentleman,  whom  to  know  is  to  re- 
spect and  honor,  and  it  is  with  much  pleas- 
ure that  the  foregoing  tribute  to  his  worth 
is  accorded  a place  in  this  volume 


ents  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 
There  were  eight  children  in  the  family, 
of  whom  the  subject  is  the  youngest.  All 
are  living,  and  all,  with  two  exceptions,  are 
residents  of  their  native  county.  Their 
names  are:  Henry  A.,  Christian,  Julius, 
Theodore,  Gustave,  Caroline,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Koeper,  and  Rosina.  wife  of  Edward 
Heinfeldt. 

Mr.  Dickmann  began  his  educational 
career  in  a country  school  near  the  parental 
farm.  He  early  determined  .upon  the  min- 
istry as  his  life  work,  and  took  the  pre- 
paratory course  in  Hiram  College,  graduat- 
ing from  that  department  in  1897.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  he  entered  the  Mead- 
\ille  (Pennsylvania)  Theological  School, 
and  completed  the  course  in  1901.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  on  the  9th  of  June 
of  the  year  last  written,  and  three  days  later 
consummated  a tender  alliance  which  had 
existed  during  his  college  life,  wedding  Miss 
Lillian  Sundennann.  She  is  a daughter  of 
Henry  and  Louisa  Sundennann,  of  Au- 


REV.  HERBERT  A.  DICKMANN. 


glaize  county,  her  father  being  a prosperous 
fanner,  and  her  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  Bremen.  With  his 
young-  bride,  Mr.  Dickmann  went  to  Pom- 


Rev.  Herbert  A.  Dickmann,  pastor  of  , 
John  s Evangelical  Protestant  church,  Ha 
■'ton  Ohio,  is  a native  of  New  Brem, 
\ a,ze  collllty*  Ohio,  born  on  the  ?th 
- ugust.  1878.  His  parents  were  Henna 
, Genrietta  (Meyer)  Dickmann.  f 
former  a native  of  Frieshausen.  Amt  Rie 
° Z’  Germany,  and  Iattey  born  in  Merc 
county,  Ohio.  The  father  accompanied  h 
parents  to  America  when  a child  of  eigl 
years  and  settled  on  a farm  in  Auglaii 
county,  where  he  ended  his  days.  Both  pa; 


eroy,  Ohio,  to  which  point  he  had  been 
called  as  his  first  regular  ministerial  charge, 
this  being  a small  mission  church.  After 
seven  months  of  work  there,  the  field  of  his 
labors  was  enlarged  and  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Markus  church,  at  Cincin- 
nati. Here  he  labored  for  about  two  years 
with  great  success.  The  attendance  at  re- 
ligious services  increased  and  the  member- 
ship was  raised  from  one  hundred  and  ten 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  families.  When 
Mr.  Dickmann  accepted  the  congregation 
there  rested  on  it  a debt  of  seven  thousand 
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one  hundred  dollars,  about  two  thousand  ' 
dollars  of  which  was  paid  off  during  his 
pastorate.  The  death  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  A. 
Hermann,  D.  D.,  created  a vacancy  in  the 
pastorate  of  St.  John’s  church  in  Hamilton, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Dickmann  was  called  to  this 
field  of  labor  in  October,  1903.  This  is  a 
high  compliment  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Dick- 
mann, in  that  he  succeeded  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  ministers  in  Hamil- 
ton. Rev.  Hermann  was  pastor  of  St. 
John’s  church  for  thirty-eight  years  and  was 
so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  people  of 
his  congregation  that  it  was  difficult  to  fill 
his  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Dur- 
ing the  few  months  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dickmann  s 
pastorate  he  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice.  He  combines  in  one,  the  rate 
accomplishment  of  being  both  a good 
preacher  and  a good  pastor.  The  position 
involves  untold  labors.  The  Germans  are 
notably  social  in  their  natures,  and  at  the 
same  time  devout  and  faithful  in  their  re- 
ligious duties,  under  whatever  church  name 
these  may  be  performed.  They  require,  or 
at  least  expect,  their  pastor  to  visit  among 
them  and  by  his  presence  and  private  coun- 
sels assist  them  in  their  religious  lives.  The 
parish  contains  five  hundred  families,  the 
members  of  which  are  communicants  at  St. 
Tohn's  church.  To  visit  these  regularly,  and 
attend  special  sick  calls,  marriages  and  fu- 
nerals necessitates  constant  activity  and 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  employment  for 
any  man,  but  in  addition  to  these  duties 
comes  the  preparation  of  his  literary  work, 
two  sermons  weekly,  one  in  German  and  one 
in  English,  and  the  conducting  of  mid-week 
and  special  services,  and  the  additional  la- 
bors of  “housekeeping.”  Every  good  pas- 
tor is  necessarily  a good  housekeeper,  in 


clerical  parlance.  Mr.  Dickmann  has  en- 
tered upon  those  multitudinous  duties  with 
zeal  and  commendable  energy. . His  services 
in  this  regard  are  the  source  of  favorable 
comment,  not  only  among  his  own  people, 
but  by  the  observing  public.  In  the  Sunday 
school,  with  its  enrollment  of  nearly  six 
hundred  students,  Mr.  Dickmann  is  also  a 
central  figure,  as  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
and  young  peoples  societies.  Then  the 
music  must  harmonize  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  sermons,  so  that  the  minister  is  prac- 
tically the  “director  of  the  music,”  in  fact 
it  would  seem  that  the  pastor  is  “every- 
thing” except  janitor,  and  of  course  he  has 
to  superintend  even  these  duties. 

St.  John’s  Evangelical  Protestant  church 
was  the  first  religious  organization  of  Ger- 
man Protestants  in  Hamilton.  The  church 
was  organized  in  1837,  and  the  first  house 
of  worship  was  erected  the  year  following. 
During  the  early  pastorate  of  Rev.  Hei- 
mann  the  present  church  building  was 
erected.  It  is  large  and  commodious  and, 
though  hardly  in  keeping  with  present-day 
church  architecture,  the  interior  is  beautiful 
and  convenient.  The  seating  capacity  is 
nearly  doubled  by  the  building  of  inside  gal- 
leries on  two  sides  and  one  end.  A fine  pip 
organ  adorns  the  end  gallery,  and  this,  witi 
a well-trained  choir,  renders  the  musica 
feature  of  public  worship  attractive  and  in- 
spiring., The  handsome  windows  of  the 
church  were  donated  by  the  members  and 
pastor,  each  one  being  commemorative  o a 
biblical  text  or  historical  fact. 

In  addition  to  the  societies  previously 
named  in  connection  with  the  church,  t e 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  has  existed  from  the 
very  foundation  of  St.  John’s  church,  it 
has  been  and  still  is  a feature  of  gre 
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strength,  both  financially  and  socially,  and 
numbers  among  its  members,  past  and  pres- 
ent, many  of  the  leading  ladies  of  the  city. 
A beautiful  and  impressive  memorial  service 
was  recently  held  in  commoration  of  the 
services  of  those  ladies  who  have  passed  to 
the  other  shore.  There  are  forty-two  of 
those  whose  voices  will  no  longer  be  heard 
in  the  counsels  of  this  popular  organization, 
and  twelve  of  the  orig'inal  members  still 
survive.  This  service  was  conducted  by  the 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Dickmann,  and  was 
favorably  commented  upon  by  the  city  pa- 
pers. There  is  also  a Men’s  Aid  Society  in 
connection  with  the  church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickmann  are  the  parents 
of  one  son,  little  Master  Reuben,  who  was 
born  May  23,  1902.  Mrs.  Dickmann’s  par- 
ents are  both  living  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Auglaize  county,  and  the  names  of  their 
children  are  Lillian,  Frank.  Walter,  Edwin, 
Bertha  and  Richard.  Frank  is  employed 
in  St.  Louis. 


PROF.  ARTHUR  M.  DUNN. 

In  point  of  continuous  services  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
teacher  in  Butler  county,  and  few  men  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  have  as  long  or  as  dis- 
tinguished a career  as  the  one  he  has 
achieved  since  engaging  in  educational  work 
nearly  thirty-six  years  ago.  Despite  the  fact 
of  having  spent  more  than  an  average  life- 
time in  the  school  room,  he  is  by  no  means 
obsolete  in  his  teaching,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  trend  of 
modem  educational  thought,  is  familiar 
with  the  latest  and  most  advanced  meth- 
ods of  imparting  instruction  and  stands 


deservedly  high  in  a profession  which  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  tests  the  ability,, 
tact  and  success  of  those  who  adopt  it  as  a 
life  work.  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Dunn  is  a 
native  of  Xoble  county,  Ohio,  where  his 
birth  occurred  on  October  28,  1845.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  English,  and  the 
family  was  first  represented  in  America  by 
five  brothers  who  settled  in  New  Jersey  in 
colonial  lines  and  figured  actively  in  the 
early  history  of  that  commonwealth.  One 
of  these  brothers  was  the  subject’s  great- 
grandfather and  from  him  is  descended  the 
branch  of  the  family  that  is  now  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  Ohio  and  other  cen- 
tral and  western  states.  Samuel  Dunn,  the 
Professor’s  grandfather,  was  a native  of 
Xew  Jersey  and  a farmer  by  occupation. 
He  married  Mary  Penn,  a distant  relative 
of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  about  the  year  1800  migrated 
to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  where  he  entered 
land,  founded  a home  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  he  settled.  He 
reared  his  family  on  the  farm  which  he 
cleared  from  the  wilderness,  lived  a quiet, 
useful  life,  as  a thrifty  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
died  many  years  ago,  leaving  to  his  de- 
scendants an  honorable  name  and  a repu- 
tation above  reproach. 

Among  the  children  of  Samuel  J.  and 
Mary  Dunn  was  a son  by  the  name  of 
Arthur,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Bel- 
mont county,  and  who  married  in  his  young 
manhood  Miss  Salina  Mitchell,  a member 
of  one  of  the  early  families  of  that  part 
of  Ohio.  The  Mitchells  were  English  stock 
and  the  father  of  Mrs.  Dunn  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Noble  county  and  devoted  his 
life  to  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  a mat- 
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ter  worthy  of  record  that  five  of  his  sons 
were  ministers  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
to  their  labors  and  influence  was  largely  due 
the  success  which  attended  the  Current 
Reformation  in  Noble  and  other  counties, 
as  they  were  all  able  preachers  and  untiring 
in  their  efforts  to  restore  the  primitive  faith 
and  bring  about  a closer  union  with  the 
different  religious  bodies.  Arthur  and  Sa- 
bina Dunn  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil- 
dren, six  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
five  are  living  at  the  present  time,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  being  the  youngest  of 
the  family. 

The  early  years  of  Professor  Dunn  on 
the  farm  were  without  any  event  of  note, 
having  been  spent  amid  the  routine  of  daily 
toil  in  the  summer  time,  varied  of  winter 
months  by  attendance  at  the  public  schools, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  until  his 
seventeenth  year.  He  then  entered  Mt. 
Union  College,  and  after  completing  a 
course  in  that  institution,  took  charge  of  a 
school  in  his  native  county,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  his  long  and  remarkably  suc- 
cessful career  as  an  educator.  Professor 
Dunn’s  educational  experience  in  Noble 
county  covered  a period  of  eight  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  taught  in  various  dis- 
tricts and  towns,  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion and  achieved  wide  repute  as  a capable 
instructor  and  efficient  disciplinarian.  His 
popularity  is  attested  by  his  employment  for 
many  successive  terms  in  the  same  district, 
and  the  demand  for  his  services  were  so 
great  that  he  always  commanded  a liberal 
salary,  frequently  receiving  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  wages  paid  other  teachers. 

In  T898  Professor  Dunn  changed  his 
field  of  labor  to  Butler  county,  where  he  has 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  his  chosen 


calling,  devoting  his  vacations  to  work  on 
the  beautiful  little  farm  in  Liberty  township, 
which  he  owns  and  which  is  planted  with 
the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits,  affording  him 
a valuable  as  well  as  a varied  and  pleasing 
recreation.  He  has  adorned  and  beautified 
his  home  in  many  ways,  adding  greatly  to 
its  appearance  and  attractiveness,  and,  be- 
ing an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  receives 
no  small  part  of  his  income  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  farm.  Professor  Dunn  carries 
a five-year  license,  one  of  thediighest  grades 
under  the  present  law.  The  demand  for  his 
services  is  so  great  that  he  is  saved  the 
trouble  of  seeking  a place,  his  only  difficulty 
being  to  make  a judicious  choice  among  the 
many  schools  offered  him.  He  came  to  his 
life  work  with  a mind  well-disciplined  by 
intellectual  and  professional  training,  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time  has 
not  ceased  being  a student.  As  already  in- 
dicated, he  keeps  fully  abreast  the  times  in 
all  matters  relating  to  his  profession,  stands 
high  in  the  educational  circles  of  the  county 
and  as  a teacher,  institute  worker  and  all- 
round school  man  has  few  equals  and  no 
superiors  in  this  part  of  the  state.  His  long 
experience  with  young  people  has  taught 
him  how  to  secure  their  confidence  and  good 
will,  without  which  no  teacher,  however 
brilliant  his  attainments,  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed, while  his  ability  to  interest  his  pupils 
as  well  as  to  instruct  them,  makes  discipline 
and  control  in  his  school  matters  of  minor 
importance.  In  his  class  work  Professor 
Dunn  aims  to  train  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
intellect,  so  .as  to  produce  well-rounded,  sym- 
metrically developed  character,  the  true  ob- 
ject of  education,  in  his  opinion,  being  to 
send  out  from  our  schools  young  men  and 
women  mentally  and  morally  qualified  to 
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meet  and  successfuly  discharge  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  must  soon  come 
to  them  as  intelligent  members  of  the  body 
politic. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  career. 
Professor  Dunn  can  boast  of  a brief  but 
honorable  military  record,  having  served 
three  months  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, and  received  a severe  injury  which 
necessitated  his  discharge  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  noted.  He  enlisted  May  2,  1864. 
in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
front  soon  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
warfare,  in  campaign  and  battle,  the  princi- 
pal engagement  in  which  he  participated  be- 
ing the  action  at  Monocacy,  Virginia,  where 
he  received  the  wound  which  rendered  him 
unfit  for  further  duty.  In  politics  the  Pro- 
fessor is  a Republican,  but  he  has  never 
been  an  active  party  man,  although  well  in- 
formed relative  to  all  the  great  public  ques- 
tions of  the  times.  Aside  from  serving  for 
some  years  as  marshal  in  Meigs  county, 
Ohio,  he  has  never  held  an  office,  his  pro- 
fessional duties  being  such  as  to  prevent  him 
aspiring  to  or  seeking  public  position  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Fraternally  he 
is  a member  of  Thomas  Post,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  at  Cincinnati,  and  reli- 
giously subscribes  to  the  Methodist  creed. 

Professor  Dunn  was  married,  in  187T, 
to  Miss  Belle  Fowler,  of  Noble  county, 
Ohio,  a cultured  and  well-educated  lady  and 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  successful  teachers  of  the  county 
in  which  she  was  born  and  reared.  In  ad- 
dition to  presiding  over  her  husband's  home, 
and  being  a loving  and  devoted  mother  to 
his  children,  she  has  aided  him  not  a little 


in  his  professional  work  and  kept  in  touch 
with  his  literary  studies,  besides  manifesting 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  movements  of  the  different 
communities  in  which  they  have  lived.  At 
the  present  time  she  is  president  of  the  liter- 
ary society  at  Monroe,  also  an  earnest  and 
consistent  member  of  the  church  with  which 
her  husband  is  identified  and  a worker  in 
all  lines  of  activity  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same.  Of  the  children  born  to  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  Dunn  four  are  living,  namely: 
Rosa,  wife  of  Prof.  H.  E.  Smith’  principal 
of  the  schools  of  Jacksonboro,  this  state; 
Nellie  M.,  who  married  Edward  Stewart,  a 
machinist  of  Middletown;  Waldo  H.,  a 
student  of  Wooster  University,  also  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and  E.  How- 
ard. who  is  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the 
Jacksonboro  high  school ; Willie  M.,  the  sec- 
ond in  order  of  birth,  and  the  only  member 
of  the  family  not  living,  died  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years. 


THOMAS  LAW. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  the 
representative  business  men  and  honored 
citizens  of  Oxford,  where  he  has  maintained 
his  home  for  more  than  thirty  years  and 
where  he  has  gained  success  through  well- 
directed  effort.  Mr.  Law  comes  of  stanch 
old  English  stock  and  is  himself  a native  of 
the  “tight  little  isle,”  having  been  born  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1850,  and  , being  a son  of  James 
and  Mary  A.  Law,  both  of  whom  passed 
their  entire  lives  in  England,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  for 
the  major  portion  of  his  active  life.  They 
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became  the  parents  of  three  children,  of 
whom  the  youngest  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  His  sister  Emma  still  resides  in 
England  and  the  other  sister,  Fannie,  is  a 
resident  of  Australia. 

Thomas  Law  was  reared  and  educated 
in  his  native  land,  having  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  and  later  completed  a thor- 
ough course  in  Dove’s  Commercial  College 
in  Yorkshire,  this  being  one  of  the  largest 
institutions  of  the  sort  in  the  country.  He 
continued  his  studies  in  this  school  for  six 
and  one-half  years  and  then  entered  the 
employ  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  was 
thus  associated  in  the  shoe  business  until 
1870,  on  July  27th  of  which  year  he  set 
forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America,  be- 
ing at  the  time  a young  man  of  twenty 
years.  He  landed  in  due  time  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  thence  came  directly  to  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  where  he  took  up  his  residence 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1870.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  here  established  himself  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  business,  and  in  this  line 
of  enterprise  he  has  ever  since  continued, 
while  he  has  also  been  engaged  successfully 
in  the  real-estate  and  insurance  business 
since  1884.  Through  his  energy,  indefati- 
gable industry,  good  management  and  sterl- 
ing character  Mr.  Law  has  gained  gratify- 
ing success  and  has  retained  the  unqualified 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  so  long  made  his  home. 
Though  he  is  public-spirited  and  progressive 
he  has  never  been  an  active  worker  in  poli- 
tics, giving,  however,  a stanch  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party.  He  is  a communi- 
cant of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  as 
was  also  his  wife,  and  fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  For- 
esters and  the  Order  of  Ben  Hur. 


On  the  5th  of  August,  1875,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Law  to  Miss 
Margaret  Schlenck,  who  was  born  in  Brook- 
ville,  Indiana,  and  who  was  a resident  of 
College  Corners,  Ohio,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  She  was  summoned  into  eternal 
rest  in  1898,  and  is  survived  by  her  four 
daughters  and  one  son,  namely:  Charlotte, 
who  is  the  wife  of  William  Timberman,  of 
Oxford,  Ohio;  Jeanette,  who  remains  at  the 
paternal  home;  Mildred,  a student  in  the 
Miami  University,  and  Margaret  and 
Thomas,  who  are  students  in  the  Oxford 
high  school.  The  two  elder  daughters  are 
both  graduates  of  the  high  school,  and  Miss 
Jeanette  also  attended  the  Miami  Univer- 
sity. The  family  is  prominent  in  the  social 
life  of  the  community  and  the  pleasant  home 
is  a center  of  gracious  hospitality. 


HARRY  E.  SMITH. 

In  no  other  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
is  there  accorded  so  perfect  and  consistent 
a recognition  of  individuality  as  in  America, 
and  here  only  has  it  been  possible  to  over- 
come the  prejudicial  animus  against  admit- 
ting the  ability  and  capacity  of  youth  and  to 
afford  the  individual  a full  province  in  which 
to  exercise  the  most  potent  functions  of 
which  he  is  capable,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  over  his  head  may  not  have  passed  so 
many  years  as  represent  the  ages  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  competition  in  any 
of  the  fields  of  human  endeavor.  An  ex- 
emplification of  the  potentialities  of  youth 
has  been  given  in  the  successful  career  01 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  Butler  county,  though  not 
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an  active  practitioner,  and  who  has  attained 
distinctive  prestige  in  the  educational  work 
of  this  section,  having  been  engaged  in 
teaching  for  a number  of  years  and  being 
a man  of  high  intellectual  attainments  and 
distinctive  administrative  ability.  He  is 
now  principal  of  the  public  schools  of 
Jacksonboro,  and  is  one  of  the  popular  and 
highly  esteemed  citizens  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a scion  of  sterling  pioneer  stock 
in  the  Buckeye  state,  both  in  the  agnatic  and 
maternal  lines,  and  his  entire  life  has  been 
passed  in  this  fine  old  commonwealth. 

Harry  E.  Smith  was  born  on  the  home- 
stead farm,  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1867,  and  is  a son  of  Robert 
T.  and  Sarah  E.  (Allen)  Smith.  The 
father  was  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana, 
in  October,  1837,  and  devoted  his  life  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  having  become  one  of 
the  influential  and  successful  farmers  of 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred on  the  nth  of  August,  1901.  His 
wife  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  nth  of  April,  1847,  and  was  there 
reared  and  educated.  She  survives  her 
honored  husband  and  still  resides  in  Love- 
land, Warren  county.  The  father  of  our 
subject  was  educated  in  Farmers'  College, 
in  Cincinnati,  and  was  a man  of  high  men- 
tality and  sterling  character,  ever  command- 
ing the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  served  for  four  years  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  having  been  a member 
of  the  Fifty-second  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  having  made  an  enviable  record  , 
as  a loyal  and  valiant  soldier.  His  marriage 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Allen  was  solemnized  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1866,  and  of  this  union 
were  bom  eight  children,  all  of  whom  are 

living,  while  all  save  two  remain  with  their 

M 


mother  on  the  old  homestead,  a record  con- 
cerning them  being  briefly  entered,  as  fol- 
lows : Harry  E.  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Araminta  and  Vessie  E.  re- 
main with  their  mother;  Retta  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Paul  Fisher,  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Alvin  has  the  general  management  of  the 
home  farm : and  Leota,  Earl  and  Wilson  re- 
main on  the  home  place. 

The  subject  of  this  review  was  reared 
to  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm  and 
waxed  strong  in  mind  and  body  under  this 
grateful  training,  whose  value  is  far  too 
often  unappreciated  by  those  who  thus  gain 
the  basis  of  the  strength  which  makes  for 
success  in  life,  no  matter  what  vocation  may 
be  chosen.  After  completing  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  he  entered  the  state 
university,  in  Columbus,  continuing  his 
studies  in  the  literary  department  for  one 
year.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  the  Nor- 
mal University,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896.  He  began 
teaching  in  1887,  and  has  followed  the  peda- 
gogic profession  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  time  since,  save  for  the  intervals  of  col- 
lege work.  After  his  marriage  he  was  for . 
two  years  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
Warren  county,  and  for  the  ensuing  five 
years  he  was  a teacher  in  Mason,  that 
county,  while  his  success  has  been  at  all 
times  pronounced  in  his  labors  as  an  in- 
structor. After  leaving  Mason  he  taught 
for  one  year  in  Princeton,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  retained  in  his  present  posi- 
tion at  Jacksonboro.  He  is  enthusiastic  in 
his  work  and  an  earnest  and  indefatigable 
student,  while  he  has  the  power  of  infusing 
enthusiasm  in  his  pupils,  leading  them  to  do 
the  most  effective  work  in  their  studies,  and 
ever  retaining  their  respect  and  confidence. 
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In  politics  Mr.  Smith  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
whose  cause  his  father  espoused  at  the  time 
of  its  organization,  while  his  paternal  grand- 
father was  a stalwart  supporter  of  the  Whig 
party.  Mr.  Smith  became  affiliated  with 
the  lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Love- 
land, Warren  county.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  zealous  and  valued  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1891,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith  to 
Miss  Rosabel  Dunn,  the  nuptial  ceremony 
being  performed  in  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  in  Lebanon,  Warren  county.  She 
is  a daughter  of  Arthur  M.  and  Belle  E. 
(Fowler)  Dunn,  well-known  and  honored 
residents  of  Warren  county,  where  they 
have  maintained  their  homes  for  many 
years,  while  Mr.  Dunn  has  been  a teacher  in 
the  public  schools  for  the  past  thirty-five 
years.  He  was  born  October  28,  1845,  ancl 
his  wife  on  the  18th  of  June,  1849.  They 
now  reside  in  Middletown,  Butler  county. 
Of  the  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
only  one  is  living.  Stanford  A.,  who  was 
born  on  the  1st  of  December,  1892,  died  on 
the  nth  of  June,  1894;  Robert  A.,  who  was 
born  on  the  20th  of  Match,  1895,  died  April 
7,  1896;  and  Stewart  M.  was  Ijom  July  26. 
1897. 


JOSEPH  D.  MARSHALL,  M.  D. 

The  homoeopathic  system  of  medicine 
has  proved  a boon  to  humanity  and  its 
beneficent  influence  has  gradually  permeated 
the  whole  scheme  of  therapeutics,  doing 
away  with  the  heroic  dosage  which  in  past 
years  worked  so  unmistakable  physiological 


havoc  through  the  reaction  of  the  remedial 
agents  administered.  Among  the  able  mem- 
bers of  this  popular  school  of  medicine  in 
Butler  county  is  Dr.  Marshall,  who  is  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Marshall  is  a scion  of  sterling 
pioneer  families  of  Butler  county  and  was 
born  near  the  town  of  Middletown,  this 
county,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1868.  He  is 
a son  of  Isaac  and  Eleanor  (Doty)  Mar- 
shall, both  of  whom  were  born  in  Butler 
county,  where  the  former  has  devoted  his 
life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  being  one  of 
the  honored  and  prominent  citizens  of  Mid- 
dletown and  being  at  the  present  time  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
county  infirmary.  He  was  born  on  the  2d 
of  February,  1843,  and  his  wife’s  death  oc- 
curred *011  the  28th  of  July,  1879.  Of  this 
union  were  born  five  children,  namely: 
Rachel  A.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  William 
Diver,  a successful  farmer  of  Madison 
township;  Joseph  D.,  who  is  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  sketch;  Olive,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Edward  Stewart,  of  Middletown; 
Minnie  A.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Virgil 
Puckett,  of  Hamilton;  and  Sarah  E.,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  six  years. 

Dr.  Marshall  passed  his  youthful  days 
on  the  homestead  farm  and  his  early  educa- 
tional training  was  secured  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  county.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years  he  began  reading  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Reed,  of  Mid- 
dletown, and  after  gaining  an  excellent  pre- 
liminary knowledge  he  was  matriculated,  in 
1888,  as  a student  in  Pulte  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  leading 
homoeopathic  institutions  in  the  Union,  and 
there  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the 
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class  of  1891,  receiving  his  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine.  He  initiated  the  practice 
of  his  profession  by  locating  in  the  village 
of  Millville,  five  miles  west  of  Hamilton, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  located  in  Hamilton,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a broader  field 
for  his  professional  endeavors,  and  here  he 
has  built  up  a large  and  representative  prac- 
tice, which  fact  stands  as  the  best  voucher 
for  his  ability  and  for  the  success  which  has 
attended  his  ministrations.  The  Doctor 
served  two  years  as  district  physician  and 
for  an  equal  period  as  physician  at  the 
county'  infirmary,  while  for  nine  years  he 
was  police  surgeon  of  Hamilton,  giving 
most  effective  service.  Dr.  Marshall  is 
genial  and  companionable,  is  unswerving  in 
his  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  he  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  his  native 
county.  The  Marshall  family  is  of  stanch 
English  lineage,  the  original  progenitors  in 
America  having  come  hither  on  the  historic 
Mayflower,  and  a son  of  the  line  was  the 
first  white  child  born  after  the  arrival  of 
the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Dr. 
Marshall  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  though  he  has  never  sought  of- 
ficial preferment  or  been  an  active  factor  in 
political  affairs.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem 
hers  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
both  the  lodge  and  encampment  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  while 
both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the 
local  organization  of  the  Knights  and  La- 
dies of  Honor. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1891,  Dr. 
Marshall  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
A.  Etta  Davis,  who  was  born  in  Millville, 
this  county,  being  a daughter  of  Washing- 


ton B.  and  Clara  Davis,  the  latter  being  now 
deceased,  while  the  father  is  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative farmers  of  Hanover  township. 
To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  were  born  two 
children,  Alfred  E.,  who  was  born  Decem- 
ber 26,  1892,  and  who  died  March  31,  1894, 
and  James  Edgar,  who  was  born  June  7* 
1898. 


HARVEY  MINTON. 

The  enterprising  farmer  and  popular 
citizen  whose  name  heads  this  sketch  needs 
no  formal  introduction  to  the  people  of 
Hanover  township  and  Butler  county.  For 
many  years  identified  with  agricultural  in- 
terests and  always  taking  an  active  part  in 
promoting  tlife  welfare  of  the  public,  he  has 
risen  to  a high  place  in  the  business  and 
social  circles,  besides  earning  a reputation 
as  one  of  the  county’s  progressive  men  of 
affairs.  Peter  Minton,  the  subject’s  father, 
was  a native  of  Roscommon  county,  Ire- 
land. He  came  to  the  United  States  when 
a young  man,  worked  for  some  years  in 
Pennsylvania  as  a farm  hand  and  later 
changed  his  abode  to  Puttier  county,  Ohio, 
locating  at  Millville,  where  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  His  business  career, 
which  was  long  and  eminently  successful, 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a handsome 
fortune,  after  which  he  returned  to  a farm 
in  Hanover  township,  where  he  spent  his 
declining  years,  dying  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1888.  Peter  Minton  was  a man  of  excel- 
lent parts,  thorough  in  business,  energetic 
in  carrying  out  his  plans  and  few  merchants 
in  this  county  were  as  fortunate  as  he  in  the 
acquiring  of  wealth.  He  was  reared  a 
Catholic,  but  after  coming  to  America  joined 
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the  United  Brethren  church,  of  which  he 
continued  a faithful  member  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  politics  he  was  a firm  and  uncom- 
promising supporter  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  during  the  late  Civil  war  used  his 
influence  to  induce  young  men  to  enlist,  be- 
ing himself  too  old  for  military  service. 
Hanna  Conklin,  wife  of  Peter  Minton,  was 
a native  of  New  Jersey  and  a descendant 
of  one  of  the  old  and  highly  respected 
families  of  that  commonwealth.  She  bore 
her  husband  ten  children,  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  of  which  large  family  the 
following  are  living:  Mrs.  Henry  Kumler 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Clawson,  of  Hamilton; 
Mrs.  William  Rasencras,  of  Hanover  town- 

* 

ship;  Mrs.  Elmore  Wiley,  of  Liberty  town- 
ship; William  Minton,  of  Ross,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review. 

Harvey  Minton  was  born  June  7,  1853, 
on  the  home  farm  in  Hanover  township  and 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  schools.  This  training  was  after- 
wards supplemented  by  a course  in  the  Na- 
tional Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and 
still  later  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  some 
time  in  an  educational  institution  at  Whea- 
ton, Illinois.  After  finishing  his  education 
he  returned  to  the  homestead  and  turned 
his  attention  to  agriculture,  which  vocation 
he  has  since  followed  with  most  gratifying 
results,  being  at  this  time  one  of  the  lead- 
ing farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  Hanover 
township.  Mr.  Minton’s  home  farm  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres  of 
excellent  and  highly-improved  land,  pur- 
chased from  the  government  in  an  early 
day  by  a man  by  the  name  of  Beaty,  in 
whose  family  it  remained  until  about  1849, 
when  it  was  bought  by  Peter  Minton.  In 
due  time  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 


subject,  who  has  brought  it  to  a high  state 
of  cultivation  and  added  many  valuable  im- 
provements, including  among  others  the 
elegant  and  commodious  modem  dwelling 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  attractive  rural  homes  in 
Butler  county.  In  addition  to  the  place  on 
which  he  lives,  Mr.  Minton  owns  an  eighty- 
acre  tract  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  which 
is  also  well  improved,  the  two  combined 
making  one  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  It  is  a fact  worthy 
of  note  that  this  place  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  first  settlements  in  Butler  county, 
which  was  made  as  early  as  1803,  by  a col- 
ony of  Germans  from  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  now  standing  on  this  place  a log  house, 
still  in  good  repair  and  occupied,  which  was 
built  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
first  German  church  in  the  county  was  built 
by  these  people  and  stood  on  the  Zeigly 
farm,  where  the  organization  was  main- 
tained until  removed  to  Millville  a number 
of  years  ago. 

In  1879  Mr.  Minton  entered  the  mar- 
riage relations  with  Miss  Florence  J.  Parker, 
of  Michigan,  the  accomplished  daughter  of 
D.  W.  Parker,  a native  of  Massachusetts 
and  a representative  of  one  of  the  stanch 
old  Puritan  families  of  that  state.  Mrs. 
Minton  was  educated  in  the  district  schools 
and  in  the  institution  at  Wheaton,  Illinois, 
which  her  husband  attended,  and  sub- 
sequently was  graduated  in  music  from  the 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  University  at 
Valparaiso.  She  is  a lady  of  many  ac- 
complishments, being  especially  talented  in 
music  and  is  quite  popular  in  the  social  cir- 
cles of  her  neighborhood.  The  marriage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minton  has  been  blessed  with 
eight  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  a. 
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daughter  of  the  name  of  Mabel,  attended 
the  high  school  at  Hamilton,  the  Whea- 
ton College  and  the  Miami  University. 
Mary,  the  second  daughter,  now  the 
wife  of  Prof.  Ward  Pensin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  an  alumnus  of  the  Hamilton  high 
school  and  a lady  of  refinement  and  varied 
culture.  Lillian,  the  next  in  order  of  birth, 
is.  like  her  older  sisters,  well  educated*,  hav- 
ing studied  for  some  time  in  the  high  school, 
after  which  she  spent  two  years  in  college 
where  she  made  rapid  progress.  Peter 
Parker,  the  oldest  son,  after  finishing  the 
usual  preliminary  course  of  study,  entered 
the  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  of  which 
he  is  now  a student.  Sarah  was  graduated 
from  the  common  schools  and  at  this  time 
is  prosecuting  her  studies  in  the  high  school 
at, Hamilton.  Eugene  and  Harvey  are  still 
in  the  public  schools  and  Florence,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family,  is  a bright 
little  miss  of  about  three  years. 

Air.  Minton  has  always  been  a friend  of 
education  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going that  he  has  spared  no  pains  nor  ex- 
pense in  providing  for  the  intellectual  dis- 
cipline of  his  children.  He  is  proud  of  his 
family  and  has  every  reason  to  be  so,  as  his 
daughters  are  far  above  the  average  in  in- 
telligence and  culture,  while  his  sons  are 
equally  bright  and  ambitious  and  give  every 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  All  have 
nobly  responded  to  his  efforts  in  their  be- 
half, and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  splen- 
did opportunities  afforded  them  are  now. 
among  the  most  cultivated  and  highly  es- 
teemed young  people  of  the  county.  The 
daughters  are  natural  musicians  and  all  have 
taken  instruction  from  first-class  teachers. 

Religiously  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minton  sub- 
scribe to  the  United  Brethren  creed  and 


are  earnest  and  consistent  members  of  the 
local  church.  In  his  political  affiliations  Mr. 
Minton  is  a Republican  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox type  and  as  such  exercised  a strong  in- 
fluence for  the  party  in  the  township  of 
Hanover.  He  has  traveled  quite  extensively, 
visiting  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  believes  in  getting  from  life  all  the  pleas- 
ure it  contains.  He  is  a wide-awake,  in- 
telligent, up-to-date  man,  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  times,  and  as  a neighbor  and 
citizen  stands  high  in  the  public  esteem. 
Practically  all  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
his  native  county  and  his  personal  history 
presents  no  pages  blotted  by  the  record  of 
unworthy  acts.  Few  men  in  his  community 
are  as  well  known  and  none  enjoy  more 
favorable  standing  as  a generous  and  self- 
sacrificing  friend.  His  hand  is  ever  opened 
to  accommodate  the  needy,  no  worthy  object 
ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  and  all  enter- 
prises for  the  advancement  of  the  country 
along  material  lines  or  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  enlist  his  co-operation 
and  support.  As  already  indicated,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Minton  have  a pleasant  and  beautiful 
home,  supplied  with  many  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  and  not  a few  luxuries 
and  their  domestic  relations  are  of  the  most 
agreeable  character. 


REV.  SAMUEL  K.  HOLTSINGER. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Holtsinger,  an  eloquent  and 
scholarly  divine  and  one  of  the  leading  min- 
isters of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church  in  Butler  county,  is  a native  of 
Washington  county,  Tennessee,  where  his 
birth  occurred  on  December  22,  1838.  John 
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Holtsinger,  his  grandfather,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  moved  to  east  Tennessee 
a number  of  years  ago  and  became  widely 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  county 
of  Washington,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  married  a lady  by  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Patton,  who  bore  him 
ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters, 
among  the  former  being  Rev.  John  P. 
Holtsinger,  who  was  the  second  in  order 
of  birth  and  who  spent  forty  years  of  min- 
isterial work  in  the  Cumberland  church. 
John  P.  Holtsinger  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Union  during  the  late  Civil  war  and 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  First  Tennessee 
Regular  Cavalry,  which  was  first  com- 
manded by  Col.  Robert  Johnston  and  later 
by  James  P.  Brownlovv,  his  military  ex- 
perience covering  a period  of  three  years. 
The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Holt- 
singer was  Nachey  Roberts;  she  was  also 
a native  of  east  Tennessee  and  became  the 
mother  of  three  children,  namely : Samuel 
K.,  of  this  review;  John  R.,  who  served  as 
a Union  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
and  mysteriously  disappeared  during  the 
struggle,  and  Nachey  E.,  now  the  wife  of 
Rev.  James  A.  Francis,  of  Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Holtsinger  spent  his  early  life 
in  the  South  and  when  old  enough  to  be 
of  service  began  earning  his  own  livelihood 
by  working  on  a farm  in  his  native  county 
and  state.  While  thus  engaged  he  devoted 
the  winter  months  to  study,  attending  for 
a couple  of  years  an  academy  at  Greenville 
and  later  becoming  a student  of  Clear 
Springs  Academy,  Green  county,  where  he 
spent  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
training  received  in  these  institutions 
aroused  an  ambition  in  the  mind  of  young 


Holtsinger  to  prosecute  his  studies  further, 
in  order  to  lit  himself  for  the,  ministry,  a 
calling  for  which  he  early  manifested  a de- 
cided preference.  Yielding  to  this  laudable 
desire,  he  entered  Ewing  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Knoxville, 
where  he  devoted  three  years  to  close  study 
and  painstaking  research,  during  which 
time  he  made  a creditable  record  as  a stu- 
dent, and  at  his  graduation,  in  1861,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  stood  among 
the  first  in  his  class.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  dark  and  ominous  clouds  of  civil 
war  began  to  overshadow  the  country  and, 
with  other  loyal  young  men  of  his  state,  Mr. 
Holtsinger  responded  to  the  President’s  call 
for  volunteers  bv  enlisting,  in  August,  1862, 
in  a Tennessee  regiment,  with  which  he 
served  for  a period  of  one  year.  Receiving 
his  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
he  entered  the  'ministry  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church  and,  thinking  to  find 
in  the  north  a more  favorable  field  than  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  South  then  pre- 
sented, he  made  his  way  to  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
where  for  some  time  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  laboring  with  his  hands  for  a 
livelihood.  He  arrived  in  Hamilton  in 
1863  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  follow- 
ing was  .formally  ordained  and  set  apart  to 
the  holy  office  of  the  ministry,  immediately 
after  which  he  entered  upon  the  active  du- 
ties of  the  same,  taking  charge  of  the  church 
at  Sharon,  Ohio,  and  continuing  his  labors 
with  great  acceptance  during  the  thirty-one 
succeeding  years.  Rev.  Holtsinger’s  work 
in  Sharon  was  greatly  blessed  and  the 
church  to  which  he  ministered  grew  steadily 
in  members  and,  influence  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  long  and  successful  pastorate. 
He  endeared  himself  not  only  to  his  own 
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congregation  but  to  the  people  of  the 
county,  irrespective  of  church  or  creed, 
manifesting  an  abiding  interest  in  secular 
as  well  as  religious  affairs  and  winning  a 
conspicuous  place  in  public  esteem.  While 
devoutly  attached  to  his  own  parishioners, 
he  found  time  amid  his  pressing  duties  to 
labor  in  other  fields  near  by,  the  churches 
at  West  Chester  and  Bethany  having  been 
founded  by  him.  September  22,  1895,  Rev. 
Holtsinger  severed  his  connection  with  the 
church  for  which  he  had  so  long  been  a 
spiritual  leader  and  guide  and  went  to  Cali- 
fornia. where  he  spent  the  ensuing  three 
years  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Santi- 
ago, during  which  period  he  also  organized 
the  church  at  the  town  of  Elmonte  and 
made  it  self-supporting.  Closing  his  labors 
in  the  West  at  the  expiration  of  the  period 
noted,  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  since  the 
year  1898  has  lived  at  West  Chester,  the 
scene  of  his  former  labors,  where  he  owns 
a beautiful  and  comfortable  home  and  en- 
joys the  friendship  and  love  of  many  to 
whom  in  days  gone  bv  he  broke  the  bread 
of  life. 

Rev.  Holtsinger’s  ministerial  career  has 
been  one  of  continued  success  and  advance- 
ments and,  as  already  indicated,  he  is  today 
numbered  with  the  ablest  preachers  and 
most  scholarly  divines  of  the  church  with 
which  he  is  identified.  Through  his  efforts 
thousands  have  been  induced  to  abandon 
lives  of  sin  and  chose  the  better  way, 
churches  have  been  established  that  are 
powerful  agencies  for  good  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent communities  in  which  he  has  lived 
the  people  have  felt  the  influence  of  his 
earnest  preaching  and  strong  personal  pres- 
ence, as  powerful  incentives  to  noble  aims 
and  high  ideals.  As  a preacher  he  is  clear 


and  concise  in  statement,  cogent  in  reason, 
strong  and  logical  in  discussing  doctrinal 
points,  and  earnest  and  eloquent  in  present- 
ing the  claims  of  the  gospel,  his  chief  aim 
being  to  convince  and  save  men  and  women 
rather  than  to  flatter  and  please  his  auditors. 
His  every-day  walk  and  conversation  forc- 
ibly exemplify  the  beauty  and  exceeding 
worth  of  practical  religion,  his  presence  is 
an  inspiration  and  his  life  has  been  his  most 
eloquent  sermon.  A thinker  and  a scholar, 
deeply  informed  on  ecclesiastical  matters 
and  firmly  guided  in  the  oracles  of  God,  he 
wields  a wide  and  powerful  influence  in  his 
own  denomination  and  is  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  by  leading  divines  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies.  Mr.  Holtsinger  gave  up  his 
ministry  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church  in  September,  T903,  and  is  now  af- 
filiated with  the  Presbyterian  church.  His 
spirit  is  broadly  and  intensely  catholic,  per- 
ceiving good  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
recognizing  the  truth  under  whatever  ec- 
clesiastical garb  it  may  appear,  and  appre- 
ciating every  earnest  effort  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  among 
men,  providing  the  motives  be  honest  and 
pure.  He  has  never  allowed  his  calling  to 
make  him  narrow  or  pedantic  nor  permitted 
it  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
He  has  mingled  much  with  men,  is  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  human  nature  and  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  world  in  many  prac- 
tical ways  has  learned  to  realize  his  obli- 
gations to  the  public  and  to  know  how  to 
meet  and  discharge  the  same.  Mr.  Holt- 
singer is  well  posted  on  current  events, 
keeps  abreast  the  times  relative  to  the  lead- 
ing questions  of  the  day  and,  while  not  a 
politician,  takes  considerable  interest  in 
party  affairs,  voting  the  Republican  ticket. 
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Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  holding  membership 
with'  A.  W.  Graves  Post,  at  Lockland,  Ohio. 

The  domestic  life  of  Rev.  Holtsinger 
dates  from  1865,  on  September  27th  of 
which  year  was  solemnized  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Margaret  O.  Housel,  of  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  but  for  many  years  a success- 
ful and  popular  teacher  in  the  schools  of 
Butler  county.  To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Holt- 
singer  two  children  have  been  born,  John  P., 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  two  years,  and 
a daughter  by  the  name  of  Nachey  H.,  who 
married  E.  W.  Scribbs,  a prominent  jour- 
nalist of  Ohio,  and  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 


JOHN  AUER. 

Clearly  defined  purpose  and  consecutive 
effort  in  the  affairs  of  life  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  the  attaining  of  a due  measure  of 
success,  but  in  following  out  the  career  of 
one  who  has  attained  success  by  his  own 
efforts  there  comes  into  view  the  intrinsic 
individuality  which  made  such  accomplish- 
ment possible,  and  there  is  thus  granted  an 
objective  incentive  and  inspiration,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  enkindled  a feeling 
of  respect  and  admiration.  The  qualities 
which  have  made  Mr.  Auer  one  of  the 
prominent  and  successful  men  of  Butler 
county  has  also  brought  him  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow  townsmen,  for  his  career  has 
been  one  of  well-directed  energy',  strong  de- 
termination and  honorable  methods. 

John  Auer  is  a native  of  the  fatherland, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of  June, 
*834,  the  son  of  John  and  Cora  Auer.  He 


remained  in  Germany  until  he  was  eight 
years  old,  when  he  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  emigration  to  America,  landing  at 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  They  remained  in 
that  city  for  two  years,  and  then  came  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  family  treasury  was 
represented  by  the  magnificent  sum  of  two 
dollars  when  they  reached  New  Orleans,  but 
they  were  energetic  and  ambitious  and  all 
at  once  sought  employment,  in  which  they 
were  successful.  After  the  removal  to  Cin- 
cinnati, the  subject  was  enabled  to  attend 
school  for  two  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  his 
studies,  much  to  his  regret.  His  first  em- 
ployment was  in  a tobacco  factory,  at  the 
remuneration  of  twenty-five  cents  a week. 
The  lad  was  determined  to  succeed,  how- 
ever, and  gave  strict  attention  to  the  work 
assigned  him,  thus  winning  the  confidence 
of  his  employers,  who  advanced  him  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  length  he  gained  the 
position  of  foreman,  at  a salary  of  forty 
dollars  a week,  holding  this  position  two 
years.  During  these  years  he  had  practiced 
a wise  economy  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
save  about  seven  hundred  dollars.  At  the 
solicitation  of  a friend,  he  invested  his 
money  in  an  enterprise  which  in  four 
months  returned  him  four  thousand  dollars. 
In  1866  Mr.  Auer  became  associated  with 
P.  J.  Sorg  in  the  tobacco  manufacturing 
business,  under  the  firm  style  of  Auer  & 
Sorg,  representing  a capital  of  six  thousand 
dollars.  In  1869  they  removed  their  plant 
from  Cincinnati  to  Middletown,  Ohio,  and 
the  firm  was  reorganized  as  Wilson,  Sorg 
& Company.  The  firm  was  progressive  and 
enterprising  and  pushed  their  goods  into 
every  corner  of  the  tobacco  market  and  as 
a result  were  rewarded  with  a remarkable 
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success.  They  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  erect  a large  building,  forty  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  dimensions  and  three 
stories  in  height.  In  1878  the  business  was 
sold  to  Wilson  & McCauley,  Messrs.  Auer 
& Sorg  receiving  about  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  each  for  their  interests.  The  same 
year  the  subject  and  his  old  associate  started 
again  in  the  same  business  under  the  name 
of  Sorg  & Company,  which  was  finally  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. In  1883  the  subject  withdrew  from 
the  concern,  realizing  a very  handsome  sum 
as  the  result  of  his  business  career.  Since 
that  time  he  has  not  been  as  actively  identi- 
fied with  business  interests  as  formerly, 
though  he  now  owns  a large  amount  of  real 
estate  and  other  investment  interests,  being 
now  considered  one  of  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  the  county. 

In  1858  Mr.  Auer  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Amelia  Grave,  who  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1838,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  Grave.  She  was  brought  from  her 
native  state  to  Ohio  when  but  six  months 
old  and  here  received  a good  common-school 
education.  To  this  union  four  children 
have  been  born,  but  all  are  deceased.  Mr. 
Auer  ha^|jfcne  son  married,  Anthony,  who 
left  two  sons  who  have  been  at  the  home  of 
and  under  the  care  of  their  grandfather,  the 
subject.  Mr.  Auer  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church  and  exemplify 
in  their  daily  life  the  beneficent  principles  of 
the  mother  church.  Fraternally  Mr.  Auer 
is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protect- 
ive Order  of  Elks,  having  been  a charter 
member  of  the  lodge  at  Middletown.  In 
politics  the  subject  is  a Democrat,  though 
he  has  'never  given  much  attention  to  the 
detail  work  of  his  party  campaigns,  being 


satisfied  with  the  casting  of  his  ballot.  He 
has  been  a co-operant  factor  in  many  move- 
ments for  the  public  good,  his  assistance  be- 
ing withheld  from  no  measure  which  he 
believes  will  prove  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. A man  of  distinct  and  forceful  in- 
dividuality, he  is  leaving  his  impress  upon 
the  commercial,  social  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  community. 


GEORGE  L.  HINKLE. 

\ 

Among  the  native  sons  of  Butler  county 
who  have  here  passed  their  lives  and  by 
their  energy,  integrity  and  progressive 
methods  have  attained  to  a marked  success 
in  temporal  affairs  is  the  subject  of  this  brief 
review,  who  is  one  of  the  prominent  and 
highly  honored  members  of  the  agricultural 
contingent  in  the  county,  his  home  place 
being  located  in  Wayne  township.  He  is 
a representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer  fam- 
ilies of  this  section  of  the  state,  his  paternal 
grandparents  having  'located  in  Butler 
county  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  before  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  having  established  their  home  in 
the  sylvan  wilds,  the  forests  still  standing 
practically  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man, 
while  the  Indians  disputed  dominion  with 
the  white  settlers  who  were  seeking  to  ex- 
tend the  march  of  civilization  into  the  new 
country. 

George  L.  Hinkle  was  born  in  Madison 
township,  this  county,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1858,  and  is  a son  of  Benjamin  and  Nancy 
(Selby)  Hinkle,  both  of  whom  are  still 
living,  maintaining  their  home  on  a farm 
in  Madison  township.  In  that  same  town- 
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ship  the  father  was  born,  the  date  of  his 
nativity  having  been  December  24,  1827, 
and  here  he  has  been  actively  identified  with 
agricultural  pursuits  during  the  entire 
course  of  his  life,  while  he  has  ever  com- 
manded the  unqualified  confidence  and  re- 
gard of  the  people  of  his  native  'county. 
He  is  a man  of  mature  judgment  and  strong 
mentality  and  his  life  has  been  one  of  in- 
dustry and  definite  accomplishment,  so  that 
he  is  numbered  among  the  substantial  and 
influential  farmers  of  this  favored  section 
of  the  state.  He  has  resided  on  his  present 
fine  homestead  farm  since  1859.  having 
previously  purchased  and  sold  a number  of 
other  farm  properties  in  the  county.  In 
politics  he  is  a stanch  Democrat  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the 
Baptist  church.  Their  marriage  was  solem- 
nized on  the  26th  of  September,  1850.  Mrs. 
Hinkle  having  been  born  in  this  county,  on 
the  1 8th  of  March,  1830,  and  having  been 
here  reared  and  educated,  while  she  likewise 
is  a representative  of  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneer  families  of  the  county.  Joseph 
Hinkle,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1787,  two  years  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  five  years  later 
he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Ohio, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
having  become  one  of  the  representative 
farmers  of  Butler  county,  where  he  died 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1881,  the  day  made 
memorable  by  the  assassination  of  President 
Garfield.  He  was  well  versed  in  Indian 
lore  and  customs,  having  passed  the  early 
portion  of  his  life  in  Ohio  when  the  In- 
dians were  more  in  evidence  than  the  white 
settlers,  and  his  reminiscences  of  the  pioneer 
era  were  graphic  and  interesting.  To  Ben- 
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jaminand  Nancy  (Selby)  Hinkle  were  boro 
eleven  children,  of  whom  only  four  are 
living,  namely:  Mary;  George  L.,  who  is 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch ; Bertha, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Philip  Telman,  who  is 
engaged  in  farming  near  Dayton,  this  state, 
and  Benjamin,  Jr.,  a successful  fanner  of 

Preble  county,  Ohio. 

The  subject  of  this  review  was  reared 
on  the  home  farm,  in  Madison  township, 
and  his  educational  advantages  were  such 
as  were  afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
locality.  He  initiated  his  independent 
career  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  and  has 
been  consecutively  identified  with  the  great 
basic  industry  of  agriculture,  which  he  has 
found  worthy  of  his  best  efforts  and 
through  which  he  has  gained  independence 
and  unequivocal  prosperity.  He  continued 
to  reside  in  Madison  township  until  1900. 
when  he  removed  to  his  present  farm, 
known  as  the  Cory  place,  in  section  26,. 
Wayne  township,  the  same  being  well  im- 
proved and  comprising  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  acres  of  most  arable  land.  He 
enterprising  and  progressive,  has  the  pre- 
science to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
presented,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  make 
his  success  cumulative  in  character,  whi  e 
he  stands  as  a type  of  loyal  and  public- 
spirited  citizenship,  ever  standing  ready  to- 
endorse  and  support  all  measures  projected 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community.  In- 
politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  while  he  has  never  sought 
public  office  he  has  been  called  upon  to  serve- 
as  a member  of  the  school  board  of  his  dis- 
trict, while  for  twelve  years  he  was  incum- 
bent of  the  office  of  road  supervisor  of  Madi- 
son township.  Neither  he  or  his  wife  are 
formally  identified  with  any  religious  01 
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ganization,  but  they  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  church  work.  They  have  an  inter- 
esting family  of  children,  all  of  whom  have 
been  or  will  be  afforded  the  best  possible 
educational  advantages,  of  which  the  older 
ones,  who  have  initiated  their  work  in  this 
line,  have  shown  themselves  very  appreci- 
ative, making  excellent  and  gratifying 
progress  in  their  studies. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1880,  Mr. 
Hinkle  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Nancy  A.  Bratton,  the  ceremony  being 
solemnized  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  in 
Madison  township.  She  was  born  in  Madi- 
son township  and  is  a daughter  of  Mordacai 
and  Matilda  (Huffman)  Bratton,  both  of 
whom  were  likewise  born  and  reared  in  this 
country,  the  former  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  and  the  latter  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1828.  They  resided  for  a few 
years  in  Illinois,  and  with  this  exception 
have  maintained . their  home  in  Butler 
county  from  time  of  birth  to  the  present, 
Mr.  Bratton  being  one  of  the  honored 
pioneers  and  influential  farmers  of  Madison 
township.  They  became  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living  witlr  the 
exception  of  the  eldest  daughter,  Mary 
Catherine,  who  was  the  wife  of  Martin 
Weaver,  and  who  died  in  1898,  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years.  Mrs.  Hinkle  was  the  sixth 
in  order  of  birth.  Of  the  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hinkle  we  enter  the  following 
brief  record  in  conclusion  of  this  sketch : 
Roxie  M.  was  born  January  15,  1882,  and 
remains  at  the  parental  home;  Ethel,  who 
was  born  March  12,  1884,  was  married,  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1902,  to  William 
Schul,  and  they  reside  in  Greenbush,  Preble 
county;  Clare  W.  was  bom  December  20, 
1886:  Clinton  C.,  November  29,  1888;  Le- 


roy W.,  May  1,  1891 ; Orvin  T.,  March  11, 
1896;  George  D.,  who  was  born  February 
2,  1899,  died  on  the  1st  of  the  following 
August,  and  Arthur  C.  was  born  April  19, 
1901. 


ALBERT  H.  NESBITT,  M.  D. 

The  eclectic  school  of  medicine  has  a 
most  able  and  successful  representative  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  for  here  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  according  to  the 
methods  and  system  of  this  effective  and 
popular  school,  while  he  has  gained  a high 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
classes  of  disease  to  which  he  has  given 
much  study  and  investigation,  being  a 
specialist  in  the  line. 

Dr.  Nesbitt  was  born  in  Clermont 
county,  the  parental  homestead  farm  being 
located  in  Ohio  township,  and  there  he  was 
ushered  into  the  world  on  the  26th  of  April. 
1851.  He  secured  his  preliminary  educa- 
tional training  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  that  he  duly  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  thus  afforded  is  evident 
when  we  revert  to  the  fact  that  he  became 
eligible  for  pedagogic  honors,  being  success- 
fully engaged  in  teaching  in  the  district 
schools  of  Clermont  county  for  a period  of 
five  years.  The  Doctor  is  a son  of  William 
S.  and  Elizabeth  (Clark)  Nesbitt,  both  of 
whom  were  likewise  born  and  reared  in 
Clermont  county,  being  representatives  of 
sterling  pioneer  families  of  that  section. 
The  father  devoted  his  entire  life  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  was  one  of  the  honored 
citizens  of  the  county.  He  died  on  the  old 
homestead,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years* 
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while  his  devoted  wife  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  eleven  children,  and  of  the  number 
three  of  the  sons  and  five  of  the  daughters 
are  still  living,  all  of  the  sons  being  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Clermont  county  with 
the  exception  of  the  Doctor,  while  the 
daughters  are  likewise  resident  of  that 
county  and  married  to  representative  farm- 
ers. 

While  still  engaged  in  teaching  Dr.  Nes- 
bitt took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Gaskins,  of  Amelia, 
Clermont  county.  In  1880  he  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  completed 
the  prescribed  course  and  was  graduated  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1882,  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  initiated  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  by  locating  in 
Chilo,  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  whence  he 
removed  one  year  later  to  the  village  of 
Tremont  City,  Clark  county,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  practice  for  fourteen  years,  re- 
ceived a representative  support  from  the 
people  of  that  section  and  being  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  work,  which  extended  over  a 
wide  radius  of  country  adjacent  to  the  town 
in  which  he  lived.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period  noted  the  Doctor  removed  to 
Springfield,  Clark  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
soon  secured . a large  practice,  principally 
among  the  laboring  class,  but  owing  to  the 
general  financial  depression  in  the  early  nine- 
ties he  found  it  impossible  to  collect  his  pay 
for  professional  services,  and  when  he  left 
Springfield  he  had  outstanding  several 
thousand  dollars  in  unpaid  bills  for  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  those  in  affliction. 
In  April,  1899,  Dr.*  Nesbitt  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Hamilton,  and  here  he  has  se- 


cured  a representative  patronage  and  built 
up  an  excellent  practice  of  a general  order, 
while  he  gives  special  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer,  asthma,  dropsy,  hernia, 
goitre,  hay  fever  and  blood  diseases,  in  the 
handling  of  which  his  success  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. so  much  so  that  he  feels  himself 
justified  in  guaranteeing  cures  in  cases  com- 
ing under  this  category.  In  politics  the 
Doctor  has  given  an  unwavering  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party  from  the  time  of 
attaining  his  legal  majority,  but  he  has 
never  desired  or  held  public  office.  Frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
•Pythias  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees, 
while  Mrs.  Nesbitt  is  identified  with  the 
auxiliary  organization,  the  Ladies  of  the 
Maccabees.  He  and  his  wife  and  their  two 
eldest  daughters  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church. 

.In  the  village  of  Amelia.  Clermont 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1882,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Nesbitt  to 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Cole,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  that  place,  being  a daughter  o 
Erin  Cole,  a prosperous  farmer  of  that  lo- 
cality. Of  this  union  have  been  born  four 
children,  Bessie  M.,  Albertine  N„  Russell 
C.  and  Fantie.  Miss  Bessie  is  a graduate  of 
the  Hamilton  high  school  and  is  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  study  of.  music.  The 
other  children  are  attending  the  city  schools. 


JOHN  MARTI NDELL.. 

It  is  a matter  of  particular  gratification 
that  we  are  permitted  to  enter  in  this  wor 
even  a brief  review  of  the  personal  and  an- 
cestral history  of  this  highly  honored  citi- 
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zen  of  Oxford  township,  for  he  is  a scion  of 
one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  families  of  the 
Buckeye  state,  where  his  father  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, while  the  name  has  been  intimately 
and  notably  identified  with  the  development 
and  material  upbuilding  of  Butler  county. 

The  Martindell  family  is  of  pure  English 
ineage  and  its  original  representatives  in 
America  were  devoted  members  of  that  no- 
ble organization,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
coming  to  this  country  in  connection  with 
the  colonization  plans  of  William  Penn  and 
locating  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Bucks  county, 
that  state,  on  the  roth  of  May.'  i79r,  was 
I»rn  Richard  Martindell,  the  first  represent- 
ative of  the  family  -in  Ohio  and  the  one 
rom  whom  the  numerous  Martindells  of 
Butler  county  are  descended.  When  Rich- 
ard Martindell  was  a lad  of  seven  years 
his  parents  removed  to  Huntington  countv. 
New  Jersey,  and  settled  a few  miles  east 
of  Lambertsville,  on  the  Delaware  river, 
and  there  he  was  reared  to  manhood. 
About  the  year  i8r6  he  set  forth  to  seek  his 
ortunes  in  the  new  state  of  Ohio,  arriving 
in  Pittsburg  without  a dollar,  but  he  soon 
found  employment,  remaining  in  that  city 
a short  interval  and  then  coming  to  Colerain 
township,  Hamilton  county,  where  he  met 
and  married  Miss  Nancy  Wallace,  their 
union  being  solemnized  on  the  17th  of 
-larch,  1817.  She  was  born  and  reared  in 
lamilton  county,  and  was  a .member  of  one 
of  its  earliest  pioneer  families,  as  is  evident 
when  we  revert  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
orn  October  5,  1798,  being  a daughter  of 
Janies  and  Charlotte  (Blois)  Wallace.  . 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Martindell  . 
rented  a farm  in  Butler  county,  the  same 
'ng  but  partially  reclaimed  from  the  virgin 


forest,  and  there  he  continued  to  reside  for 
eight  years.  This  farm  was  located  near 
what  is  now  known  as  McGonigle  Station. 

* t tile  exPi ration  of  the  period  noted  he 
traded  two  horses  and  a wagon  for  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  Hanover  township,  the  tract 
being  still  covered  with  the  native  timber, 
and  this  place,  afterward  known  as  the  Dr 
Roll  farm,  is  the  one  on  which  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  After 
residing  on  the  farm  about  three  years  Rich- 
ard Martindell  sold  the  property  for  five 
hundred  dollars  and  then  effected  the  pur- 
chase of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres 
in  Hanover  township,  for  a consideration  of 
one  thousand  dollars  in  silver.  This  place 
is  now  known  as  the  Fox  farm  and  at  the 
time  lie  took  possession  of  the  same  onlv 
twenty  acres  were  cleared.  Here  this  ster- 
ling pioneer  continued  to  reside  about 
thirty-five  years  and  then  sold  the  property 
and  removed  again  to  Oxford  township, 
where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  useful 
life,  being  summoned  to  his  reward  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1862.  His  devoted  wife 
thereafter  lived  for  a time  in  Hamilton,  but 
finally  took  up  her  residence  in  the  village 
of  Oxford,  where  she  lived  until  the  final 
summons  came,  her  death  occurring  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1883,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-five  years.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  birthright  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  and  held  this  simple  and  no- 
ble faith  throughout  their  lives.  They  be- 
came the  parents  of  fifteen  children,  all  of 
whom  attained  maturity  except  Alice,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Five  of  the  sons  and  three 
of  the  daughters  are  yet  living,  and  of  the 
number  the  youngest  is  sixty  years  of  age. 

Of  the  children  we  are  able  to  incorporate 
the  following  data:  Mahlon,  bom  February 
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20  1819,  died  in  Idaho;  Charlotte,  bom 
April  10,  1820,  is  deceased;  Mary  Ann 
born  January  15,  1822,  is  the  widow  of 
James  Adams;  Harriet,  born  June  5,  1823, 
is  deceased;  John,  born  October  14,  1824, 
is  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch ; Mi- 
randa, born  April  15,  1826,  is  the  widow  or 
Charles  L.  Weller;  Martha  A.,  born  Octo- 
ber 10,  1827,  became  the  wife  of  James 
Harter  and  is  now  deceased;  David  W., 
born  January  22,  1830,  is  a resident  of  San 
Francisco.  California;  Nancy  L.,  born  April 
10,  1832,  became  the  second  wife  of  James 
Harter  and  is  now  deceased ; Richard,  born 
July  26,  1834,  is  a resident  of  Centerville, 
Indiana;  Franklin,  born  October  30,  1836. 
resides  in  Hamilton;  Elizabeth  F„  born 
March  20,  1839,  is  the  widow  of  George 
Ringwood;  Louisa  M.,  born  January  28, 
1841,  is  deceased;  Alice,  born  June  21,  1843, 
died  in  infancy,  and  James  K.  P..  born  Janu- 
ary 12.  1845,  is  a resident  of  near  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 

John  Martindell,  whose  name  initiates 
this  review,  was  thus  reared  under  the  con- 
ditions which  obtained  in  the  pioneer  epoch 
in  this  county,  the  place  and  date  of  his 
birth  having  already  been  noted  in  this  con- 
text. He  assisted  in  the  reclaiming  and  im- 
provement of  the  homestead  farm,  and  his 
educational  advantages  were  such  as  were 
afforded  in  the  primitive  log  school  house 
of  the  locality  and  period,  this  discipline  be- 
ing effectually  rounded  out  by  personal  ap- 
plication and  by  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
great  school  of  experience.  Mr.  Martindell 
was  one  of  the  valiant  band  of  argonauts 
who  made  their  way  across  the  weary 
stretches  of  plain  to  California  in  the  ever 
memorable  year  1 849'  ar*d  when  he  reached 
his  destination  in  the  Golden  state  and  made 


ready  to  initiate  his  work  in  the  placer 
mines,  his  financial  resources  were  reduced 
to  twenty-five  cents.  After  two  years  o 
patient  and  indefatigable  labor  he  returned 
to  his  native  county,  having  realized 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  from  the  gold 
which  he  had  secured  on  the  Pacific,  coast. 
With  this  money  he  purchased  fifty-six  and 
one-half  acres  of  land  in  Oxford  township, 
and  the  same  is  an  integral  portion  of  his 
present  fine  homestead  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  acres,  practically  all  of  which  is 
under  effective  cultivation,  while  in  the  long 
intervening  years  prosperity  has  attended 
his  endeavors  and  he  is  now  enjoying  his 
just  reward,  having  a well-improved  farm 
and  a comfortable  and  attractive  home  His 
place  is  consistently  known  as  the  IV  ap  e 
vale  farm  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  sig- 
nally favored  section  of  the  state.  In  po  1- 
tics  Mr.  Martindell  has  ever  been  an  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  but  has  never  soug  1 
official  preferment.  He  is  a member  o 
Hanover  Grange.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
consecutive  industry  and  inflexible  integ  1 > 
of  purpose,  and  he  has  thus  hel  ug 
standard  of  the  honored  name  which  ne 

bears. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1851. 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mart.ndefl 
to  Miss  Sarah  J.  McChesney,  who .was .born 
in  Warren  county,  this  state,  on  t e - 
September,  1829,  being  a daughter  o J 
and  Flora  (Patterson)  McChesney. 
paternal  grandfather,  John  McChesney, 
emigrated  from  Edinburg,  Scotland, 
America,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
cinnati,  Ohio,  on  Fifth  street,  in  t e \ 
heart  of  the  now  great  Queen  City, 
was  at  that  time  a mere  village.  For 
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years  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martindell  lived  on  the  farm  of  the  former’s 
father  and  then  removed  to  their  present 
place,  their  residence  having  been  erected  in 
1856  and  having  since  been  greatly  modern- 
ized and  improved.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children,  of  whom  three  are 
deceased,  a brief  record  concerning  them  be- 
ing as  follows:  Eva,  born  June  17,  1852, 
died  April  21,  1863;  William,  born  Septem- 
ber 23,  1853,  died  December  28,  1891  ; Rich- 
ard, born  January  n,  1857,  is  a bachelor, 
and  has  charge  of  the  home  farm;  Franklin, 
born  August  31,  i860,  died  September  22, 
1863;  Charles  W.,  born  September  30, 
1862,  resides  in  Hamilton  ; Jessie  B.,  born 
August  14,  1865,  remains  at  the  parental 
home,  as  does  also  Louisa,  who  was  born 
February  12,  T869,  neither  being  married. 


SILAS  B.  MONTANYE. 

Seventy-three  years  of  continuous 
residence  in  Butler  county,  during  which  he 
has  grown  from  infancy  to  mature  man- 
hood and  ripe  old  age  is  the  simple  record  of 
the  honored  subject  of  this  review.  On 
March  9,  1823,  where  he  now  lives,  Silas 
B.  Montanye  first  saw  the  light  of  day  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  his  career  has 
been  very  intimately  associated  with  the 
growth  of  Union  township  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  various  interests.  On  the  pater- 
nal side  Mr.  Montanye  is  of  French  descent 
and  from  his  maternal  ancestors  he  inherits 
many  of  the  sturdy  qualities  and  sterling 
characteristics  for  which  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware have  long  been  noted.  The  subject’s 
grandfather  was  the  first  Montanye  to  leave 


France  and  find  a home  in  the  United  States. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  an  early  day,  and 
after  marrying  and  living  for  some  years  in 
New  Jersey,  moved  to  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
settling  in  Union  township,  where  he  pur- 
chased a farm  on  which  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent.  Thomas  Montanye  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Butler  county  and,  when  a young  man,  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Myers,  whose  birth  oc- 
curred in  the  state  of  Delaware  and  who 
bore  him  nine  children,  the  subject  of  this 
review  being  the  only  representative  of  this 
family  now  living. 

Silas  B.  Montanye  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm  in  Union  township  and  while  a 
mere  youth  was  obliged  to  contribute  of  his 
labors  to  the  support  of  the  family,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  educational  advan- 
tages were  exceedingly  limited.  After  re- 
maining with  his  parents  until  old  enough 
to  be  of  service  as  a farm  hand,  he  left 
home  and  hired  out  to  a neighbor  for  five 
dollars  per  month,  and  in  this  way  he  earned 
his  livelihood  and  helped  support  his  father 
and  mother  until  reaching  the  years  of  man- 
hood. Reared  to  farm  labor,  he  early  de- 
cided to  devote  his  life  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  in  due  time  he  was  enabled  to  en- 
gage in  the  same  upon  his  own  responsibil- 
ity. By  patient,  persevering  industry  and 
good  management,  he  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  in  earning  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  land  of  his  own,  since 
which  time  he  has  brought  it  to  a high  state 
of  tillage,  besides  making  a number  of  sub- 
stantial improvements,  his  farm  being  now 
regarded  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
valuable  of  its  size  in  the  ‘township  of 
Union.  Although  not  as  large  as  many 
other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  embrac- 
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ing  an  area  of  only  sixty-one  acres  it  1 
cultivated  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  being 
exceedingly  fertile,  the  crops  grown  thereon 
are  abundant  and  the  returns  liberal,  as 
owners  present  comfortable  circumstances 

sufficiently  attest. 

Mr  Montanye  has  never  stepped  asid 
from  his  chosen  calling  to  mingle  in  pubh.c 
affairs,  further  than  to  manifest  a lively  in- 
terest in  politics,  being  one  of  the  old  whee  - 
horses  of  the  local  Democracy  and  for  over 
a half  century  an  influential  leader  m his 
party  in  Union  township.  While  always 
earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  his  principles 
and  fearless  in  the  expression  and  defense 
of  his  opinions,  he  has  never  entered  tie 
arena  of  partisan  politics  as  an  office  seeker, 
having  no  ambition  to  gratify  in  this  direc- 
tion, his  main  object  being  to  live  an  honor- 
able life,  “far  from  the  madding  crowd,  ^ 
with  nothing  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  o. 
bis  way  or  interfere  with  his  quiet  and  peace- 
ful experience  as  a contented  and  prosper- 
ous tiller  of  the  soil. 

Mrs.  Montanye,  who  before  her  union 
with  the  subject  was  a widow  by  the  name 
of  LaRue,  died  in  the  year  1899,  leaving 
one  son  by  her  former  husband,  the  second 
marriage  being  without  issue.  Since  hei 
lamented  death,  Mr.  Montanye’s  domestic 
affairs  have  been  looked  after  by  an  esti- 
mable lady  who  is  closely  related  to  the 
family  as  housekeeper,  and  although  not  as 
activelv  engaged  as  formerly  he  still  gives 
personal  attention  to  his  farm,  and  devotes 
considerable  of  his  time  to  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  live  stock,  in  which,  as  in  agri- 
culture, his  success  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. Mr.  Montanye  is  a creditable  • repre- 
sentative of  that  large  and  respectable  class 
of  yeomen  who  by  actions  rather  than  words 


make  their  pretence  felt  and  whose  influ- 
ence has  ever  been  given  to  the  side  of  g 
on  all  great  moral  questions  and  issues.  is 
life  story  abounds  in  no  chapters  of  thrilling 
interest  but  contains  much  that  is  comrnen  - 
able  and  worthy  of  imitation,  having  been 
spent  in  the  upright,  honorable  manner  c ar- 
acteristic  of  the  man  who  makes  every  o 
consideration  subordinate  to  duty,  an 
serves  both  by  precept  and  example 
benefit  his  fellow  men  and  thus  prove  a po- 
tent factor  for  good  to  the  world. 


THE  CRANE  FAMILY. 

No  family  in  the  country  has  a more 
honorable  record  than  that  of  the  Cranes. 

It  is  an  old  English  family,  and  its  history 
in  this  country  is  traceable  through 1 an  urn 
broken  line  to  the  year  1637.  »t  "r'lic 
one  Jasper  Crane  and  his  wife  Alice 
to  America  and  settled  at  New  Haven  Nev, 
Jersey,  where  they  reared  a number  of  chil- 
dren, and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  ay^ 
Among  their  offspring  was  a son  ^ t 
name  of  Jasper,  who  became  promi 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  was  one  f^ 
committee  of  safety  to  pr°  e Dutch 

Haven  colony  against  De  R^ter’  ° he 
admiral  He  served  with  distinction 
legislature  and  left  the  impress  of  his  ^ 
individuality  upon  the  mater, al  growth 
the  town  in  which  he  resided.  an 

Anv  one  who  can  claim  a Crane 
ancestor  has  no  trouble  in  proving  ehg^ 
to  the  Colonial  Dames  or  Revolu 
Daughters  and  Sons.  was 

Stephen  Crane,  son  of  Jaspe  • J 
born  and  reared  in  New  Jersey  and,  like 
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father,  became  influential  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic import  and . a leader  among  his  fellow- 
men.  He  married  and  raised  a family,  the 
oldest  of  his  children  being  a son,  John, 
who,  like  his  ancestors,  became  a potent  fac- 
tor in  the  community  and  to  no  small  degree 
a moulder  of  public  opinion.  John  Crane. 
Jr.,  second  son  of  the  above  John,  was  the 
father  of  a number  of  children,  one  of 
whom,  the  third  in  order  of  birth,  wras  given 
his  own  name  and,  like  him,  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public. 
This  John  married  and  became  the  head  of 
a wrell-known  and  influential  family  and  it 
was  through  his  son  Elijah  that  the  branch 
in  Ohio  traces  its  descent.  Stephen  Crane, 
the  son  of  Elijah,  spent  his  life  in  New  Jer- 
sey as  a tiller  of  the  soil,  and  twro  of  his  chil- 
dren, Isaac  and  Joseph,  also  became  agri- 
culturists, the  former  owning  for  many 
years  a fine  estate  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  acres  near  the  city  of  New 
Haven.  Joseph  Crane  contracted  a matri- 
.monial  alliance  with  Ruth  Miller,  who  bore 
him  several  children,  among  them  being 
Joseph,  Jr.,  who  married  Miss  Sallie  Be- 
bout.  William  B..  a son  of  Joseph,  Jr.,  and 
Sallie  (Bebout)  Crane,  was  married  on 
April  24,  1820,  to  Miss  Deborah  Conklin, 
daughter  of  Capt.  James  Conklin,  and  to 
this  union  were  born  the  following  children : 
Elias,  Mulford  and  Jerusha.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wrife  he  chose  a second 
wife  in  the  person  of  Nancy  Potter,  their 
children  being  as  follows:  Hannah,  Eliza- 
beth, John  D.,  Samuel  P.,  Sarah  dnd  Jacob. 

In  the  year  1837  William  B.  Crane 
moved  his  family  from  New  Jersey  to  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  and,  settling  on  a farm 
near  Middletown,  spent  the  remainder  of 

his  life  as  an  honest,  industrious  tiller  of 

K 


the  soil,  dying  in  the  month  of  August, 
1854,  his  wife  following  him  to ’the  grave 
three  years  later.  John  D.  and  Samuel  P. 
Crane  are  the  only  living  sons  of  William 
B.  and  Nancy  Crane.  The  former  was  born 
on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1833,  the  latter 
on  July  14,  1837.  Before  attaining  their 
majority  they  came  to  Middletown,  where 
John  engaged  in  teaming  and  Samuel  se- 
cured a position  in  a grocery  house,  and 
to  these  lines  of  work  they  devoted  their  at- 
tention for  a number  of  years,  making 
money  slowly  but  surely  and  sharing  equally 
in  their  profits,  which  from  tinle  to  time 
were  judiciously  invested  in  city  and 
country  real  estate.  By  thus  combining  their 
earnings,  the  brothers  in  due  time  found 
themselves  on  the  way  to  prosperity  and  the 
handsome  property  now  in  their  possession 
shows  them  to  be  careful  and  discreet  busi- 
ness men,  wdiose  judgment  is  seldom  at 
fault  and  whose  resourcefulness  has  re- 
bounded greatly  to  their  financial  advan- 
tage. As  citizens  they  are  energetic,  pro- 
gressive and  in  touch  with  all  enterprises 
making  for  the  material  advancement  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  more  quiet  walks  of 
life  they  are  regarded  as  kind  and  oblig- 
ing neighbors  and  high-minded  gentlemen, 
courteous  in  their  relations  with  friends  and 
associates  and  true  to  every  trust  reposed 
in  them. 

Samuel  P.  Crane  is  a member  of  Jef- 
ferson Lodge,  No.  90,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  He  was  married  on  March  19, 
1901,  to  Mary  Hallowell,  of  Franklin,  War- 
ren county,  this  state,  and  in  his  pleasant 
home  in  Middletown,  surrounded  by  the 
many  comforts  that  have  come  to  him  as 
the  legitimate  result  of  his  energy  and  well 
directed  endeavor,  he  finds  that  peace,  hap- 
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piness  and  domestic  tranquility  which  he  has 
so  nobly  earned  and  which  he  so  much  ap- 
preciates. 

John  D.  Crane  has  never  taken  upon 
himself  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
matrimony,  but  in  the  single  state  has  lived 
as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  his  ideals 
of  manhood  and  citizenship,  being  true  to 
.his  every  obligation,  an  honor  to  the  city 
of  his  residence,  and  by  his  example  and  in- 
fluence doing  much  to  advance  the  moral 
standard  of  the  community  to  benefit  his 
fellow  men. 

Elias  Crane,  the  oldest  son  of  William 
B.  and  Deborah  Conklin  Crane,  was  born 
December  7,  1821,  married  to  Anna  At- 
wood, and  to  this  union  was  born  one  child, 
Mary  L.  Crane,  who  died  in  November. 
1900. 

Mulford  Crane,  the  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam B.  and  Deborah  Conklin  Crane,  was 
l)orn  February  22,  1823,  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  was  married  March  28,  1856, 
to  Rhoda  Potter,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  their 
children  being  as  follows:  William  Conklin, 
John  S.,  James  P.,  Luella  D.,  Frank  O. 
and  Martin  L. 

William  Conklin  Crane,  the  oldest  son 
of  Mulford  and  Rhoda  Potter  Crane,  was 
born  on  the  19th  day  of  December,  T857. 
It  is  always  pleasant  and  profitable  to  con- 
template the  career  of  a man  who  has  made 
a success  of  life  and  won  the  honor  and 
respect  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Such  is  the^ 
record  of  this  well-known  gentleman.  Mr. 
Crane  has  lived  in  Middletown  all  his  life, 
except  nine  years,  from  1865  to  1874,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  resided  with  his  parents 
on  a farm  in  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa.  In 
ebruary,  1883,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  tobacco  manufacturing  firm  known  as 


The  P.  J.  Sorg  Company  as  a laborer.  The 
following  year,  1884,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  foreman  in  the  press  room, 
and  in  January,  1890,  was  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  plant,  a position 
which  he  still  acceptably  fills.  On  the  5th 
day  of  December,  1883,  Mr.  Crane  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  L.  Blackburn,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  F.  Blackburn.  Her 
father  was  an  Englishman,  and  her  mother 
is  a direct  descendant  of  the  old  Bullock  fam- 
ily of  Virginia.  To  this  union  have  been  born 
four  children,  as  follows:  Roy  B.,  June  11, 
1885;  Paul  J*>  April  5,  1887;  William  Ross, 
February  27,  1893,  and  Mary  Elizabeth, 
May  28,  1894. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Crane  belongs  to  Jef- 
ferson Lodge,  No.  90,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  Middletown  Chapter,  No.  87, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  holding  important  of- 
fices in  both  lodges.  He  holds  membership 
in  two  fraternal  insurance  orders.  In  brief, 
he  is  a representative  type  of  the  strong, 
virile  American  manhood. 


MRS.  CAROLINE  SEIDEN STICKER. 

This  highly  esteemed  lady  is  a native  of 
Hamilton  and  the  only  daughter  and  eldest 
child  of  Jacob  and  Barbara  (Sohn)  Rupp. 
Her  parents  were  both  natives  of  Bavaria, 
who  emigrated  with  their  parental  families 
in  childhood.  Her  father  was  born  Novem- 
ber 22,  1822,  and  the  mother’s  birth  occurred 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1830.  They 
were  married  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1848, 
and  soon  thereafter  took  up  their  residence 
in  Hamilton.  The  father  was  a prominent 
and  successful  business  man  in  this  city 
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for  nearly  half  a century,  the  details  of  this 

• "ppeanne  more  in  the  sketch  of 

George  Rupp,  the  son.  These  parents  were 
evout  and  active  members  of  St.  John’s 
Evangelical  Protestant  church,  and  the 
mother  was  practically  the  founder  of  the 
Laches  A.d  Society  in  connection  there- 
with, and  was  the  first  president.  This  so- 
ciety is  one  of  the  most  popular  religious 
organizations  0f  ladies,  as  well  as  being  one 
of  the  strongest  numerically,  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  Its  existence  has  been  perpetu- 
ated, m unbroken  line,  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  good  which  it  has  wrought  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  in  the  dissemina- 
Uon  °f  religious  teachings  is  incalculable. 

- beautiful  and  impressive  memorial  service 
was  recently  held  at  the  church,  in  com- 
emoration  of  the  departed  members  of  the 
society  Forty-three  names  appear  on  the 
1st  of  those  gone  to  their  reward,  while  but 
we  ve  remain  of  the  original  members.  The 
pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  H.  A.  Dickmann. 

oduced  the  services  with  an  able  and  ap- 
propriate sermon  and  the  solemn  and  im- 
pressive ceremonies  were  interspersed  with 
music  and  eulogies. 

A,IrS-  Seidensticker  was  reared  and  edu- 
ted  her  native  city.  On  the  10th  of 
J""e’  Vi*74’  she  was  united  in  marriage  with 
- bin  Seidensticker,  a native  of  Germany, 

mnt>Uhen  3 ChiW  °f  five  >’ears> 

e"'ed  h*  parents  ‘0  Cincinnati.  He  was 
eared  and  educated  in  the  Queen  City  and 
e 'earned  the  jeweler’s  trade.  For  a 

uiln,  Cr  years  he  was  employed  in  a 
wholesale  jewelery  stablishment  in  that  citv 
and  came  to  Hamilton  in  zgy;  and  engaged 
usiness  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
Prosperous,  built  up  a large  trade,  and  was 
man  universally  esteemed  for  his  integrity 


and  uprightness  of  character.  This  happy 
umon  was  severed  by  death  on  the  12th  of 
April  1884.  Mr.  Seidensticker  is  spoken 
of  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a citizen  of  the 
highest  repute  and  a man  devoted  to  his 
lamily,  whose  presence  his  leisure  hours 
were  delightfully  passed.  He  was  a capable 
and  successful  business  man,  whose  untimely 
death  was  a severe  blow  to  the  public,  as 
we  1 as  to  his  devoted  family.  On  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Seidensticker,  with  he- 
roic energy  and  exceptional  ability,  took 
C ar^e  ^ar£e  business  and  conducted 

't  successfully  until  her  son  attained  man’s 
estate,  since  which  time  she  has  been  en- 
abled to  divide  the  responsibility.  The  only 
surviving  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seiden- 
sticker  is  Arthur  W„  a young  man  of 
twenty-seven  years.  He  is  a splendid  speci- 
men of  physical  manhood  and  the  picture 
of  robust  health.  He  received  a liberal 
education  in  the  city  schools,  the  Dayton 
College  and  at  a college  at  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  Foreseeing  his  future  business 
career,  he  made  special  preparations  for  it 
and  apprenticed  himself  to  the  watchmaker’s 
trade  at  the  well-known  institution  at  Elgin, 
Illinois,  there  mastering  the  details  of 
technology.  He  then  took  a course  in  an 
optical  institution  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Being 
thus  fully  equipped  for  his  professional  du- 
ties, together  with  a familiarity  with  the 
business  from  childhood,  he  came  into  the 
firm  in  1898  as  part  owner  and  at  once 
assumed  a prominent  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  interests.  The  Seiden- 
sticker jewelery  store  carries  the  largest 
stock  in  that  line  in  Hamilton  and  is  also 
the  oldest  in  the  business. 

Arthur  W.  Seidensticker  was  married 
October  12,  1898,  to  Miss  Russie,  daughter 
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of  Frank  D.  Dick,  a well-known  and  wealthy 
citizen  of  Hamilton.  Miss  Dick  received 
a liberal  education,  being  a graduate  of  the 
high  school  in -Hamilton,  and  also  pursued 
special  courses  at  Oxford  Female  College. 

Mrs.  Seidensticker,  in  whose  name  this 
article  is  written,  is  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  St.  John’s  church,  the  religious 
home  of  her  parents.  She  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  her  son,  the  only  survivor  o 
three  children,  and  has  made  personal  sac- 
rifices in  continuing  the  business,  largely 
for  his  benefit.  Being  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. it  was  hardly  necessary  to  devote 
twenty  years  of  her  life  to  the  sale  of  goods 
alone’  for  the  purposes  of  accumulation. 
Two  sons  of  Mrs.  Seidensticker.  Carl  and 
Selmar,  died  in  infancy. 


CLARENCE  C.  WASSON,  M.  D. 


Butler  county  has  a full  quota  of  able 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  among  the  number  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  is  one  of  the  successful  prac- 
ticing physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Wasson  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Middletown,  this  county,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1868,  and  is  a son  of  S.  Y.  and 
Jennie  (Henderson)  Wasson.  The  father 
of  our  subject  was  born  in  Adams  county. 
Ohio,  in  1836,  and  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Butler  county,  whither  his  parents  came 
when  he  was  a child.  He  was  graduated 
in  Miami  University  in  the  early  sixties,  his 
intention  having  been  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  theology,  but  the  condition  of  his 
health  became  such  that  he  found  it  inex- 


pedient to  take  up  this  work  as  a vocation 
\fter  his  graduation  he  located  in  Gallipol  s, 
Gallia  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  in  which  he  continue 
for  a number  of  years.  He  represented  Gal- 
lia county  in  the  state  legislature  for  two 
terms  and  was  influential  in  the  civic  af- 
fairs of  that  section.  While  a resident  o 
Gallipolis  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Jennie  Henderson,  who  was  born  near  Mid 
dletown,  Butler  county,  in  the  samefflouse 
in  which  her  son,  the  Doctor,  was ^bom  and 
she  was  a representative  of  one  oftbester 
ing  pioneer  families  of  the  beautiful  Miam 
valley,  her  father  having  taken  up  govern- 
ment land  in  Butler  county,  where  he  be- 
came  a prominent  and  influential  far  ■ 

He  now  ^resides  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  andj 
retired  from  active  business.  T e 
of  the  subject  was  summoned  into  tema, 
rest  in  June,  1899,  and  is  survived  by  two 
children,  of  whom  the  Doctor  is _the younger. 
His  sister,  Jennie  L.,  is  the  wife  J 
Blair,  one  of  the  leading  stockholders  m 
the  Niles  Tool  Works,  m Hamilto  . 

which  concern  he  is  general  superintend^. 

Dr.  Wasson  received  his  early 
tioual  discipline  in  , hi  public  schools :ct 
Middletown,  being  graduated  m the  g 
school  as  a member  of  the  class  of  88E 
He  thereafter  continued  his  stud,es 
National  Normal  University,  at  e ' 
this  state,  where  he  also  took  a P'eParat^ 
course  in  medicine.  In  the  autumn  oli%P 
he  was  matriculated  in  the  1 
College,  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  w g 
ated  in  1893,  receiving  his  degree : _ 

tor  of  Medicine.  He  immediately  es 
tablished  himself  in  the  general  prac  ic 
his  profession  in  Hamilton  arffl  soon  beg^ 
giving  special  attention  to  the  stu  y 
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practical  application  of  electro-therapeutics, 
and  in  this  line  he  has  since  continued  to 
do  a very  successful  work,  having  the  best 
modern  equipments  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  by  means  of  electricity,  and  he  is  the 
owner  of  the  only  X-ray  machine  in  Hamil- 
ton. Through  the  marvelous  powers  of 
this  instrument  he  has  not  only  diagnosed 
but  has  positively  cured  many  obstinate 
chronic  ailments  which  had  failed  to  yield 
under  other  forms  of  treatment.  In  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  a cancerous  nature 
the  Doctor  has  found  electricity  more  potent 
than  any  other  remedial  agency  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  while  he  has  also  been 
very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis and  other  kindred  disorders  through 
this  means.  He  has  taken  an  advanced  po- 
sition in  the  introduction  of  scientific  elec- 
trical appliances  and  is  a recognized  au- 
thority upon  the  varied  and  complicated 
uses  of  this  wonderful  element  in  connection 
with  its  application  to  the  alleviation  of  hu- 
man ills.  Being  thoroughly  skilled  in  the 
science  of  medicine  and  in  the  therapeutic 
values  of  the  pharmacopia,  he  is  able  to 
utilize  the  X-rays  in  the  immediate  distri- 
bution of  recognized  medicines,  through  the 
cataphoric  method.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  practice  and  the  science  of 
electro-therapeutics  finds  in  him  a dis- 
tinguished representative.  His  practice  is 
of  representative  character,  and  recourse  is 
had  to  his  services  by  the  afflicted  of  not  only 
Hamilton  but  of  those  from  neighboring 
cities  and  towns,  in  Butler  and  adjoining 
counties,  his  special  electrical  methods  of 
treatment  being  far  superior  to  those  utilized 
by  the  general  practitioner.  Dr.  Wasson  is 
a member  of  the  Butler  County  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society, 


and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  profes- 
sional confreres.  He  also  holds  membership 
in  the  American  Electro  Therapeutic  So- 
ciety, the  American  X-Ray  Society  and  the 
Static  and  Coil  Club  of  the  United  States. 
In  political  matters  the  Doctor  is  found 
stanchly  arrayed  as  a supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  and  his  re- 
ligious faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  both  he  and  his  wife  being  valued 
members  of  Westminster  church,  in  Hamil- 
ton. He  is  identified  with  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  and  the  Bankers’  Fraternal 
Union. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1898,  Dr.  Wasson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ward,  daughter  of  Clark  W.  Ward,  a 
prominent  agriculturist  and  representative 
citizen  of  Butler  county,  Mrs.  Wasson  hav- 
ing been  born  on  the  homestead  farm,  near 
Middletown. 


HARRY  H.  ELWOOD. 

In  the  constant  and  laborious  struggle 
for  an  honorable  competence  and  a credit- 
able name  on  the  part  of  business  or  pro- 
fessional men,  there  is  little  to  attract  the 
reader  in  search  of  a sensational  chapter, 
but  to  a mind  thoroughly  awake  to  the  true 
meaning  of  life  and  its  responsibilities  there 
are 'noble  and  imperishable  lessons  in  the 
career  of  an  individual  who,  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  and  without  other 
means  than  a sound  mind,  fertile  genius  and 
a true  heart,  conquers  adversity  and  wins 
not  only  a prominent  position  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  but  what  is  equally  as  great, 
the  deserved  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
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fellow  men.  Such  a man  is  the  prominent  oF 
manufacturer  and  representative  citizen  of  m 
whom  the  biographer  treats  in  this  connec-  at 
lion,  and  whose  name  is  so  intimately  as-  O 
sociated  with  the  business  interests  of  Mid-  p< 
dletown  as  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  si 
city  and  add  to  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  i 
important  industrial  centers  of  the  state.  t 
Harry  H.  Elwood,  president  of  the  New  d 
Decatur  Buggy  Company,  of  Middletown,  n 
is  a native  of  Ohio  and  a son  of  Stephen  a 
F.  and  Sarah  (Stout)  Elwood,  the  father  a v 
well-known  citizen  of  Cincinnati  and  cap-  t 
tain  of  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety-third  Ohio  Infantry,  in  the  late  Civil  ( 
war,  the  mother  a representative  of  an  old  : 
family  of  Scotch-Welsh  extraction  that  came  ; 
to  this  state  from  Pennsylvania  as  early  as 
the  year  1818.  Harry  H.  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati. April  7,  1866,  and  received  a rudi- 
mentary education  in  the  city  schools,  which 
he  attended  at  intervals  until  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  life.  Owing  to  adverse  circum- 
stances he  was  early  obliged  to  rely  upon 
his  own  exertions,  and  at  the  age  noted  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  a painter  in  Cin- 
cinnati, with  whom  he  remained  until  be- 
coming skilled  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  trade.  After  mastering  his  chosen  call- 
ing, Mr.  Elwood  became  associated  with 
the  carriage  firm  of  Hiram  Davis  & Com- 
pany, entering  their  employ  in  1879  as  head 
painter  and  continuing  in  that  capacity  until 
1892,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  higher 
and  more  responsible  position  of  foreman, 
in  addition  to  which  he  also  acted  for  some 
time  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 

Severing  his  connection  with  the  above 
firm  in  1893,  Mr.  Elwood  organized  the 
Brighton  Buggy  Company,  which,  after 


operating  a few  years  in  Cincinnati,  was 
moved  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  where  it  oper- 
ated under  the  name  of  the  Headris  Buggy 
Company,  being  at  this  time  one  of  the  im- 
portant industries  of  the  latter  city.  The 
subject  continued  with  this  enterprise  until 
1894,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
the  firm  and  established  at  Greensburg,  In-  - 
diana.  the  Decatur  Buggy  Company,  begin- 
ning business  on  a modest  scale,  but  gradu- 
ally extending  the  scope  of  his  operations 
until  his  plant  became  one  of  the  solid  indus- 
trial concerns  of  the  place.  Associated  with 
him  in  the  undertaking  were  Samuel  an 
Charles  D.  Hatheral  and  the  firm  thus  con- 
stituted remained  at  Greensburg  until  Janu 
ary  1.  1900,  when  the  plant  was  transferred 
to  Middletown,  Ohio,  Harry  W.  Quacken- 
bush  purchasing  the  interests  of  the  Hath- 
erals  about  that  time.  Since  its  removal  to 
this  city  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Elwood 
is  the  head  has  grown  greatly  m scope  an 
magnitude  and,  as  already  indicated  t 
l plant  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  mi 
: portant  manufacturing  establishments  o 

- the  kind  in  Butler  county.  The  kuiklmg  . 

- which  are  first-class  and  fully  supplied  with 

f the  most  approved  machinery  an  me 

- chanical  appliances  used  in  the  manufacture 
h of  high-grade  work,  contain  a floor  space 

,-  eighty-two  thousand  square  feet,  and  to  meet 
d the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  t e o 
i,  put  of  the  factory  a force  of  one  hundred 
:r  and  ninety-six  skilled  artisans  is  employed, 
a,  at  an  average  pay  roll  of  two  thousan 
le  lars  per  week,  all  of  which  nc  s circ 
s-  in  the  city  where  the  workmen  ^ 
Financially  the  company  is  strong dred 

ve  rating  high.  It  is  capitalized  at  one 

he  thousand  dollars  and,  being  composed 
er  liable  business  men  of  sound  judgm 
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unimpeachable  integrity,  its  permanency  is 
assured  and  its  future  growth  bids  fair  to 
win  a place  in  the  industrial  circles  of  the 
state  second  to  that  of  few  similar  enter- 
prises. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  rapid 
growth  and  present  extensive  operations  of 
the  plant  under  his  management,  Mr.  El- 
wood  is  a man  of  remarkable  business  abil- 
ity and  superior  judgment,  whose  enterpris- 
ing spirit  hesitates  at  no  obstacles  and  stops 
at  nothing  short  of  the  accomplishment  of 
his  well-conceived  purposes.  Possessing 
great  tact  and  sagacity  and  being  fertile  in 
resource,  he  is  rarely  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment and  foresees  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness the  future  possibilities  of  his  business 
interests  and  determines  with  a high  degree 
of  accuracy  their  being.  As  president  and 
general  manager,  he  not  only  exhibits  tal- 
ent of  superior  order,  but  keeps  himself 
familiar  with  the  business  in  its  every  de- 
tail and  to  him  more  than  to  any  of  his  as- 
sociates is  due  the  rapid  success  that  has 
characterized  the  company  from  its  organ- 
ization to  its  present  high  standing  in  the 
industrial  world. 

The  career  of  Mr.  El  wood  has  been 
somewhat  phenomenal  in  that  he  began  life 
for  himself  poor  and  unknown  and  every 
step  forward  was  made  in  the  face  of  dis- 
couragements. On  leaving  home,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  his  weekly  salary  for  the  first  year 
amounted  to  one  dollar,  which  sum  was 
doubled  the  second  year  and  the  third  year 
he  had  made  himself  so  useful  to  his  em- 
ployer as  to  have  his  wages  increased  to 
two  and  a half  dollars  per  week.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  third  year  he  had  his  trade 
well  in  hand  and  from  that  time  forward 


his  advancement  was  not  only  steady  but 
rapid,  and  while  still  young  he  found  him- 
self associated  with  old  and  reliable  business 
men  and  an  influential  factor  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  Animated  by  a laudable  ambition 
to  rise  superior  to  an  environment  which 
hampered  his  ability  and  kept  him  in  a su- 
bordinate position,  he  exerted  all  his  powers 
to  become  an  employer  instead  of  continu- 
ing longer  as  an  employee;  and  how  well  he 
succeeded  in  this  desire  is  attested  by  the 
series  of  advancements  which  have  marked 
his  course  and  by  the  conspicuous  position 
he  now  occupies  among  the  prominent  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  of  the  city  and 
state.  In  all  of  his  transactions  Mr.  El- 
wood  has  manifested  sound  integrity,  gen- 
tlemanly demeanor  and  a high  sense  of 
honor,  and  by  reason  of  these  attributes  and 
his  large  success,  to  which  may  also  be  added 
an  unblemished  character  and  a just  and 
liberal  life,  be  has  nobly  earned  the  dis- 
tinguished reputation  which  he  today  enjoys 
and  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

Mr.  Elwood  was  married,  in  February, 
1887,  to  Miss  Sophia  Tackermeier,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a highly  cultured  and  much  respected 
lady  whose  people  were  among  the  old  and 
well-to-do  German  residents  of  that  city. 
To  this  union  two  children  have  been  born, 
Harry  H.  and  Ralph,  who  with  their  par- 
ents constitute  a home  circle  mutually  pleas- 
ant in  all  of  its  relations.  While  first  of  all 
a business  man.  Mr.  Elwood  has  not  been 
indifferent  to  public  affairs  or  to  the  dif- 
ferent concerns  affecting  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. He  is  deeply  interested  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  his 
residence,  lends  his  influence  to  all  progres- 
sive measures  with  this  end  in  view  and  ever 
has  at  heart  the  social  and  moral  good  of 
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his  fellow  man.  Politically,  he  is  a Repub- 
lican, fraternally  a member  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  re- 
ligiously is  identified  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  which  communion  his  wife  also 
belongs. 


GEORGE  KREBS. 

George  Krebs,  the  well-known  and  pop- 
ular High  street  clothier,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
is  a native  of  Cincinnati,  born  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1862.  He  was  educated  in  the 


GEORGE  KREBS. 

parochial  school  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  became  dn  apprentice  to  the  tail- 
or’s trade  under  the  guidance  of  his  father. 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Mack,  Stadler  & Company  for  four- 
teen years.  Mr.  Krebs  is  an  expert  cutter  of 
ready-made  garments,  and  his  proficiency  in 
this  line,  with  his  faithful,  intelligent  busi- 
ness ability,  soon  secured  him  the  position  of 
general  foreman,  and  finally  the  management 
of  the  immense  plant.  By  economical  habits 
and  industrious  disposition  he  accumulated 
the  nucleus  to  a venture  in  business  on  his 


own  account.  In  the  spring  of  1896  he  came 
to  Hamilton  and  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness on  the  corner  of  Third,  near  Court 
street.  His  stock  was  not  large,  though  well 
selected,  and  by  careful  details  and  honora- 
ble and  fair  dealing  he  soon  became  popular 
with  the  better  class  of  Hamilton  trade.  His 
business  outgrew  its  quarters,  and  he  moved 
to  a more  central  location,  enlarged  his 
stock,  and  has  since  done  a large  share  of 
business  in  his  line.  The  “Krebs  corner”  is 
now  a favorite  designation  of  High  and 
Third  streets,  where  his  business  house  is 
located.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
merchant  tailoring  department,  which  gives 
employment  to  eighteen  tailors  and  three 
cutters.  The  latest  patterns  are  always  to 
be  found  in  the  shelves  of  Mr.  Krebs’  estab- 
lishment, while  skilled  workmen  fashion 
them  into  garments  to  please  the  most  fastid- 
ious dressers.  Should  the  customers  desire 
ready-made  grades,  and  thus  avoid  a small 
item  of  expense,  they  can  be  accommodated 
from  a large  and  carefully  selected  stock 
from  the  factories  of  the  most  popular  man- 
ufacturers in  the  country.  The  haberdash- 
ing  department  is  complete  in  all  details,  and 
the  goods  are  seasonable  and  up-to-date. 
Obliging  and  skilled  clerks  cater  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  and  assist  the  customer 
in  his  selections  with  true  cordiality  and 
friendly  interest. 

Mr.  Krebs  is  deservedly  popular  in  his 
successful  business  career.  He  is  an  affable, 
pleasant  gentleman,  thoroughly  skilled  in  all 
details  of  his  business  and  exceptionally  well 
informed  upon  current  events,  and  takes  a 
warm  personal  interest  in  public  affairs.  His 
business  location  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
city,  and  while  his  few  years  in  Hamilton 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  even  be- 
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yond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  future  is 
bright  with  promise.  Mr.  Krebs  is  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  his  enterprise,  and  he  has  made 
for  himself  a place  on  the  business  circles  of 
the  city  in  comparatively  few  years  that  any 
man  might  be  proud  to  earn  in  a lifetime. 
His  genial  nature  and  his  fair  dealings  have 
surrounded  him  with  a legion  of  friends  in 
whose  society,  and  that  of  his  interesting 
family,  he  finds-  his  greatest  pleasure. 

Mr.  Krebs  and  family  are  members  of  St. 
Stephens  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  are 
identified  with  the  various  social  functions 
of  that  popular  feature  of  religious  life. 

The  subject  of  this  article  has  never 
taken  an  active  part  in  local  politics,  but  sus- 
tains allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party  on 
national  issues.  In  local  affairs  he  supports 
men  rather  than  measures  and  votes  inde- 
pendently of  party  lines.  In  social  affairs  he 
is  a member  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of 
Ohio. 


CHARLES  I.  KEELY,  D.  D.  S. 

One  of  the  best  known  dentists  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  a gentleman  widely 
known  because  of  his  many  sterling  qualities 
of  head  and  heart,  is  he  whose  name  ap- 
pears above.  He  comes  from  a long  line  of 
honorable  ancestry,  the  first  representative 
of  the  family  in  this  country  having  been 
John  Keelv,  a native  of  Germany,  born  in 
1 753*  who,  in  1762,  accompanied  his  par- 
ents on  their  emigration  to  America,  settling 
in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  for  independence  Mr.  Keelv  took  sides 
with  the  colonists  and  received  a wound  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine.  His  son  John, 
who  was  born  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsyl- 


vania, January  16,  1779,  came  to  Ohio  in 
1818,  locating  at  Oxford,  and  there  died  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1848.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Ann  Iddings,  was  also  a 
native  of  the  Keystone  state,  having  been 
born  in  Northumberland  county  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1787.  John  and  Ann  Keely 
were  the  parents  of  the  subject’s  father,  Dr. 
George  W.  Keely,  who  was  born  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  October  27,  1822.  He  received  a 
good  public-school  education,  which  was 
supplemented  by  a complete  course  in  Mi- 
ami University.  Making  a choice  of  the 
dental  profession  for  his  life  work,  he 
studied  the  science  in  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  D. 
White,  of  Hamilton,  and  later  with  Dr.  John 
Allen,  of  Cincinnati.  Returning  to  Oxford 
in  1841,  he  opened  an  office  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  con- 
ducted very  successfully  until  his  death.  He 
was  progressive  and  up-to-date  in  his  ideas 
and  methods  and,  after  having  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  for  twelve  years,  he  entered 
the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  March,  1853. 
“By  his  presence,  advice  and  means,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  aid  in  movements  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  .profession  and  was  fore- 
most among  his  professional  brethren  in  the 
state.  Pie  attended  the  meetings  at  Niagara 
Falls  where  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
organization  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation in  1859*  Of  this  body  he  was 
elected  president  in  1876  and  presided  as 
such  at  Chicago  in  1877.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society  he 
was  a prominent  factor;  he  was  once  its 
president  and  for  ten  years  served  as  its 
treasurer.  He  held  active  or  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  So- 
ciety.  Mad  River  Valley  Dental  Society,  the 
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New  York  Odontalogical  Society,  and  the 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Dental  Societies.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  trustee  of  the  Ohio  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  and  often  served  as 
president  of  the  board.  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  his  native  city  he 
maintained  the  warmest  interest  and  the 
town  had  no  citizens  more  progressive  and 
advanced  in  ideas  than  he.  Especially  was 
he  interested  in  the  educational  interests 
and  institutions  of  the  place,  and  Miami 
University  (of  which  he  was  a trustee),  Ox- 
ford Female  Institute,  Oxford  Female  Col- 
lege and  the  Western  Female  Seminary  held 
a warm  place  in  his  heart.  He  was  a cour- 
teous and  affable  gentleman,  which  char- 
acteristic, united  with  superior  ability  and 
integrity,  secured  for  him  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  people  of  this  county.  In  his 
profession  he  had  no  superiors  in  this  state, 
and  few  equals,  and  the  work  he  accom- 
plished for  the  science  of  dentistry  entitles 
him  to  lasting  memory  by  the  profession. 
Dr.  Keely’s  death  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1888,  and  was  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident. While  working  at  a window  in  the 
third  story  of  the  Cone  building,  endeavor- 
ing  to  repair  the  telephone  wires  connecting 
his  office  and  residence,  he  overbalanced  and 
fell  to  the  pavement  below,  sustaining  in- 
juries which  resulted  in  his  death.  His  sud- 
den death  called  forth  many  touching  trib- 
utes of  regard  and  esteem  and,  in  his  honor, 
every  business  house  in  Oxford  was  closed 
during  the  funeral.” 

Dr.  George  W . Keely  was  twice  mar- 
ried. On  the  13th  of  March,  1851,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Susanna  Wells,  to  which  union 
were  bom  three  children,  of  whom  the  im- 


mediate subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  only 
survivor.  Mrs.  Susanna  Keely  died  May 
25,  1856,  and  on  April  21,  1861, -the  Doctor 
married  Miss  Cornelia  Cone,  of  Oxford,  to 
which  union  were  born  eight  children.  Fra- 
ternally Dr.  Keely  was,  from  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  a member  of  the  time- 
honored  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, holding  membership  in  the  lodge  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a charter  member  of  In- 
vincible Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  also  belonged  to  Millikin  Post, 
No.  228,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Charles  I.  Keely,  the  immediate  subject, 
was  born  in  Oxford,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
November  13,  1853.  He  was  reared  in  his 
native  town,  and  after  receiving  local  educa- 
tional advantages,  he  attended  school  at 
Brookville,  Indiana,  and  the  Miami  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford.  Deciding  to  adopt  the 
profession  which  his  father  had  so  signally 
honored,  the  subject  studied  under  paternal 
guidance  and  afterward  entered  the  Ohio 
Dental  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1876.  For  about  three  years  he 
was  retained  at  the  college  as  demonstrator 
of  operative  dentistry.  In  1879  he  decided 
to  at  once  enter  the  active  practice  and  for 
that  purpose  returned  to  Oxford,  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  he  came  to  Hamilton  and  has 
here  since  remained  continuously  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  is 
thoroughly  up-to-date  ’ and  keeps  in  touch 
with  every  advancement  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  added  to  which  is  a genial  tem- 
perament and  an  innate  courtesy,  which 
never  fail  to  impress  favorably  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  him,  the  logical  result  of 
which  is  that  he  has  long  enjoyed  a full 
share  of  the  public  favor  and  has  earned  an 
enviable  position  in  the  public  confidence 
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and  esteem.  He  stands  high  among  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  for  sixteen  years  he  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society. 
He  occupies  the  chair  of  orthodontia  in  the 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  was 
also  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
said  institution  for  several  years,  and  later 
secretary  of  the  same,  and  which  position 
he  still  holds.  For  the  last  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  engaged  as  a lecturer  before  his 
alma  mater  on  orthodontia.  He  has  held 
official  position  as  a member  of  the  state 
board  of  dental  examiners,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Association,  the 
Seventh  District  Dental  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Dental  Association. 

On  January  r4,  1885,  Dr.  Keely  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ella  Rhode- 
hamel,  daughter  of  Saul  and  Priscilla 
Rhodehamel,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  two  chil- 
dren have  come  to  bless  their  home.  Wells 
and  Priscilla.  In  politics  the  Doctor  is  a 
firm  Republican,  but  the  demands  of  his 
profession  preclude  his  giving  very  close 
attention  to  public  affairs. 


BARZILLAI  INMAN. 

Prominent  among  the  successful  men  of 
Butler  county  is  the  venerable  citizen  whose 
name  introduces  this  review.  For  many 
years  an  influential  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
his  community  and  successful  in  a material 
way  in  all  the  term  implies,  he  did  his  work 
well  and  accomplished  his  mission,  and  now 
in  a life  of  retirement  is  spending  his  clos- 
ing years  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  quiet 


and  repose  which  he  has  so  well  earned  and 
which  only  such  as  he  can  fully  appreciate. 

Mr.  Inman  was  bom  in  Preble  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1820,  and  is 
the  eighth  in  a family  of  nine  children  whose 
parents  were  Jacob  and  Rachael  (Ireton)  In- 
man, both  natives  of  New  Jersey.  Jacob  In- 
man and  Rachael  Ireton  were  married  in  the 
state  of  their  nativity  and  seven  of  their 
children  were  born  there.  They  moved  to 
Ohio  about  the  year  1818  and  settled  in 
Preble  county,  where  Mr.  Inman  purchased 
a large  tract  of  land  and  became  a prominent 
and  wealthy  tiller  of  the  soil.  He  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  possessions  in  his 
adopted  state,  however,  dying  in  the  year 
1823  and  leaving  to  his  widow  the  care  of 
a young  and  growing  family  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  large  property  which  he  ac- 
cumulated. Left  to  her  own  resources.  Mrs. 
Inman  nobly  met  her  many  responsibilities 
and  during  the  years  that  followed  her  hus- 
band’s decease  looked  carefully  after  the  af- 
fairs of  the  estate  and  trained  her  children 
to  habits  of  thrift  and  usefulness.  She 
lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  remained  a widow 
to  the  end  of  her  days,  and  was  in  her  eighty- 
fifth  year  when  called  from  the  scenes  of 
her  earthly  trials  and  triumphs. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  three 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  after  which 
event  he  went  to  live  with  a brother-in- 
law  whose  house  he  made  his  home  until 
old  enough  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 
When  a youth  of  nineteen  he  started  out  to 
make  his  own  way  and  for  some  time  there- 
after was  employed  as  teamster  by  a man 
who  operated  a flouring  mill.  On  attaining 
his  majority  Mr.  Inman  received  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  from  his  father’s  estate  and 
with  this  sum  as  a nucleus  he  began  farm- 
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in g upon  his  own  responsibility  and  was 
soon  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  In  April. 
1843,  he  entered  the  marriage  relation  with 
Miss  Rebekkah  Jones,  and  for  several  years 
following  lived  with  his  father-in-law,  who 
was  a large  land  owner  and  wealthy  farmer, 
cultivating  one  of  the  latter's  places  for  a 
share  of  the  proceeds.  On  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law  in  1851,  Mr.  Inman  and  his 
wife  came  into  possession  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  of  the  estate  and  to  this  he 
subsequently  added  until  he  finally  became 
the  owner  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  valu- 
able land,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  im- 
proved and  from  which  he  received  ample 
income  that  eventually  made  hirh  one  of  the 
wealthiest  farmers  of  Butler  county. 

Mr.  Inman  cultivated  his  land  upon  quite 
an  extensive  scale,  raised  large  crops  of 
grain,  and  in  addition  to  tilling  the  soil,  de- 
voted a great  deal  of  attention  to  live  stock, 
in  which  branch  of  farming  his  success  was 
most  gratifying.  He  frequently  marketed 
as  high  as  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
hogs  a year,  and  at  one  time  the  proceeds  of 
his  farm  for  a single  season  in  grain  and 
live  stock  amounted  to  the  munificent  sum 
of  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  In  his  prime 
Mr.  Inman  possessed  business  ability  of  a 
high  order  and  was  naturally  a money 
maker.  He  invested  judiciously  in  real  es- 
tate, which  increased  greatly  in  value  as  the 
country  improved,  and  everything  else  to 
which  he  addressed  himself  appeared  to 
prosper.  His  career  from  the  beginning 
proved  eminently  successful  and  in  all  of  his 
dealings  and  business  transactions  he  never 
suffered  a reverse  or  a loss  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Wide-awake,  energetic  and  progres- 
sive, he  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  add  to  his  means,  but  never  resorted  to 


speculation,  being  always  satisfied  with  the 
sure  and  steady  gains  which  came  through 
safe  and  legitimate  channels.  By  the  latter 
means  he  accumulated  an  ample  fortune,  es- 
timated at  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  much  of  which  is  still  in  his  posses- 
sion, although  he  has  been  quite  liberal  with 
his  children,  to  each  of  whom  he  has  given 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  acres 
of  land,  besides  assisting  them  in  many  other 
material  ways.  His  first  marriage  resulted 
in  six  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  a 
son  by  the  name  of  Andrew,  whose  birth  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1844  and  who  is  now  a 
retired  farmer  living  at  Seven  Mile;  Eliza- 
beth, the  second  of  the  family,  died  at  the 
age  of  two  years;  Jacob,  who  was  born  on 
September  20,  1849,  ’s  a prosperous  farmer 
and  stock  raiser  of  Wayne  township;  Mary 
A.  departed  this  life  when  a young  lady  of 
eighteen  ; Harriet  married  Albert  Wilson 
and  lives  on  a farm  in  the  township  of 
Wayne,  her  husband  being  one  of  the  lead- 
ing  agriculturists  of  his  neighborhood ; Wil- 
liam, the  youngest  of  the  number,  was  born 
in  1858  and  is  now  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising  in  Wayne  township.  The 
living  children  of  Mr.  Inman  are  married, 
well  settled  and  greatly  esteemed  in  their 
respective  places  of  residence.  The  family 
name  is  an  old  and  honored  one  and  those 
bearing  it  have  done  nothing  to  bring  it 
into  disrepute. 

Mr.  Inman’s  first  wife  died  October  4, 
1885,  and  later  he  contracted  a matrimonial 
alliance  with  Harriett  Hunsucker,  who  has 
proven  a fit  companion  and  a helpmeet  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.  In  politics  Mr. 
Inman  was  originally  an  old-line  Whig  and 
to  him  was  accorded  the  privilege  and  the 
honor  of  casting  his  first  presidential  ballot 
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for  America’s  most  beloved  and  popular 
statesman,  Henry  Clay.  After  the  above 
party  had  fulfilled  its  mission  and  ceased  to 
exist  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  its  successor 
and  continued  a zealous  Republican  until  the 
national  campaign  of  1896,  when  he  gave 
his  support  to  William  J.  Bryan.  Since  then 
he  has  acted  with  the  Democracy  on  state 
and  national  issues,  but  in  local  affairs  votes 
for  the  man  instead  of  party.  He  has  never 
been  an  office  seeker,  but  in  1880  was  elected 
real-estate  assessor  of  his  township,  run- 
ning on  the  Republican  ticket  and  overcom- 
ing a large  normal  Democratic  majority. 

After  acquiring  a handsome  competence 
for  his  old  age,  and  seeing  the  different 
members  of  his  family  well  provided  for, 
Mr.  Inman  moved  to  the  village  of  Seven 
Mile,  where  he  is  now  living  in  honorable 
retirement.  He  bears  the  weight  of  his 
eightv-four  years  with  few  of  the  indications 
of  age,  being  vigorous  in  his  bodily  powers, 
and  mentally  as  strong  and  keen  as  many 
men  who  have  not  reached  the  half-century 
mark.  He  still  looks  after  the  management 
of  his  two  farms,  attends  to  his  extensive 
business  affairs  with  all  the  alertness  of  his 
younger  days  and,  despite  his  advanced  age, 
manifests  a lively  interest  in  current  events 
and  moves  among  his  fellow  men  as  one 
whose  usefulness  is  by  no  means  diminished. 
He  has  always  been  a kind  and  obliging 
neighbor  and  an  excellent  citizen,  whose 
hands  were  ever  open  to  the  needy  and 
whose  example  is  eminently  worthy  of  emu- 
lation. During  his  long  and  busy  life  he 
has  been  foremost  in  advocating  all  reforms 
contributing  to  the  material  and  moral 
benefit  of  the  community  in  which  until  re- 
cently he  dwelt.  He  has  lived  to  see  many 
remarkable  improvements  brought  about 


and  in  his  partial  retirement  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  life  he  now  views  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  wondrous 
change. 


HARRY  C.  BLUM. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  May  25,  1865,  apd  received  an 
excellent  business  education  in  the  Hamil- 
ton public  schools  and  at  the  Ohio  Com- 
mercial College.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
he  commenced  apprenticeship  to  the  cabinet- 
maker’s trade,  under  the  tutorship  of  his 
father.  After  spending  three  years  in  this 
business,  he  secured  a position  as  bookkeeper 
for  the  Sohn-Ridge  Implement  Company, 
serving  over  a year  in  that  capacity.  In 
November,  1883,  he  secured  a similar  posi- 
tion with  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company.  This  engagement 
constituted  his  principal  employment  until 
1895,  when  he  was  chosen  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Abattoir  Company  in  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Blum  has  been  the  representative  of 
this  concern  in  the  city  for  nearly  ten  years, 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  responsible 
position  with  business  skill  and  fidelity.  The 
position  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  in- 
volving careful  attention  to  details  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  financial  character  of  the 
many  customers.  He  must  necessarily  han- 
dle large  sums  of  the  company’s  money,  pass 
upon  the  financial  character  of  would-be 
customers,  extend  or  refuse  credit,  make 
collections,  etc.  In  the  discharge  of  his  of- 
ficial duties  Mr.  Blum  stands  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  his  company  that  the 
cashier  sustains  to  his  bank.  His  long  con- 
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tinuance  in  the  position,  with  the  expansion 
of  discretionary  power  and  increase  of  sal- 
ary, is  the  best  evidence  of  Mr.  Blum’s  capa- 
bility and  business  integrity.  He  is  con- 
sidered a very  rapid  and  accurate  account- 
ant, as  evidenced  in  his  selection  as  an  ex- 
pert in  examining  the  financial  reports  of 
the  county  commissioners  and  in  other  tem- 
porary positions  requiring  a superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Blum  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
domestic  life.  He  was  happily  married  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1893,  to  Miss  Rose  L. 
Stead,  an  estimable  young  lady  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  who  was  born  in  Hanover  town- 
ship, Butler  county.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Booth  F.  and  Mary  (Davis)  Stead,  an 
early  established  family  in  the  county  who 
were  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the 
county.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1898, 
Mrs.  Blum  was  called  to  another  life,  since 
which  sad  event  Mr.  Blum  has  lived  at  his 
parental  home. 

Mr.  Blum  is  a representative  of  the 
minority  party  in  Butler  county  politics,  and 
has  served  the  Republican  party  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  central  committee  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  county  executive  committee. 
Of  the  social  fraternities,  he  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Lone  Star  Lodge,  No.  39, 
Knights  of  Pythias. 

The  family  genealogy  of  Mr.  Blum  is 
as  follows : He  is  the  only  child  of  Ernst 

F.  and  Selenah  (Garver)  Blum,  who  were 
married  in  1864*  The  mother  died  in  the 
year  following  her  marriage,  hence  the  sub- 
ject never  knew  the  depths  of  a mother  s 
love.  But  this  loss  was  mitigated,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  introduction  into  the  ma- 
ternal relation  of  Miss  Emily  Beer,  whom 
his  father  married  in  September,  1867.  She 


proved  to  be  a most  excellent  woman  and  is 
the  only  mother  whom  Harry  ever  knew. 

By  this  union  his  father  has  four  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living.  Matilda  is  the 
wife  of  Charles  Conner,  a prosperous  busi- 
ness man  in  Hamilton;  Anna  died  in  1888, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  Miss  Emma 
is  at  home  with  her  parents,  and  Jennie  mar- 
ried Paul  Thompson,  of  Hamilton,  now  of 
Chicago.  The  father  of  the  subject  was 
born  in  Hesse  Cassel,  Germany,  September 
30,  1836.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he 
emigrated  with  his  parental  family  to  Texas 
and  settled  with  them  in  a German  colony  at 
New  Braunfels.  This  colony  was  estab- 
lished in  1844-  There  the  parents  ended 
their  days,  the  father  living  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  ninety-one  years,  the  mother  dying 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  They  had  a fam- 
ily of  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  now 
living.  Ernestine,  widow  of  Hon.  Herman 
Schulz,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Matilda 
married  Hon.  Herman  Seele,  a prominent 
lawyer  at  New  Braunfels.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Texas  legislature,  mayor  of 
New  Braunfels,  and  otherwise  prominent 
in  political  affairs. 

The  father  of  the  subject  learned  the 
cabinetmaker’s  trade  in  San  Antonio  and 
he  has  followed  that  business  all  his  life.  He 
came  north  in  1859,  and  finally  landed  at 
Cincinnati  in  i860.  On  the  22d  of  April, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  three-months  service 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  being  a 
member  of  Company  D,  Ninth  Ohio  o 
unteer  Infantry.  On  the  expiration  of  this 
term  he  re-enlisted  for  the  three-years 
service  as  a musician.  The  law  authoiizing 
the  enlistment  of  military  bands  was  re- 
scinded by  congress  in  September,  1862,  an 
Mr.  Blum  and  his  associates  in  like  capacity 
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were  honorably  discharged.  In  1864  he 
enlisted  for  the  third  time  during  the  war 
and  was  assigned  to  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-seven tli  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
served  this  term  mostly  in  the  Kanawha 
valley.  Previous  to  this  enlistment,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Blum  had  removed  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Hamilton  and  he  has  lived  in  this 
city  continuously  since  1863.  In  1865  Mr* 
Blum  formed  a business  partnership  with 
D.  W.  Sortman  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  furniture,  this  partnership  existing  for 
thirty-six  years.  They  first  engaged  in  the 
retail  trade  on  ‘Main  street,  but  subsequently 
built  a factory  and  abandoned  the  retail 
store.  Their  first  factory  was  burned,  and 
they  rebuilt  at  another  location,  the  building 
being  now  occupied  by  the  Advance  Manu- 
facturing Company  on  North  B street. 
After  disposing  of  this  property,  they 
erected  the  plant  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Blum, 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  former 
location.  This  is  a three-storv  brick,  with 
basement,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  business 
for  which  designed.  It  is  supplied  with  all 
necessary  machinery  and  appliances  and 
gives  employment  to. an  average  of  four- 
teen mechanics.  Mr.  Blum,  Sr.,  is  a Re- 
publican of  the  stalwart  type.  He  cast  his 
first  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  party  without  de- 
viation to  the  present  day.  Ernst  F.  Blum 
is  a man  well  and  favorably  known  in  Ham- 
ilton. During  a residence  here  of  more  than 
forty  years,  he  has  been  identified  with 
every  phase  of  material  progress  and  has 
witnessed  with  just  pride  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Hamilton,  having  contributed 
his  full  share  to  this  end.  He  is  a musician 
of  more  than  local  prominence  and  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  Apollo  Band  since  1866, 


with  the  exception  of  three  years.  His  chil- 
dren are  all  natural  musicians,  an  accom- 
plishment which  has  been  encouraged  in  the 
home. 

The  parents  of  Ernst  F.  Blum  were 
Caspar  F.  and  Katherine  Marie  (Lesser) 
Blum,  natives  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Germany. 
They  were  Protestants  in  religious  views, 
and  their  son,  of  whom  we  now  write,  early 
allied  himself  with  the  church.  He  has  been 
a member  of  St.  John’s  German  Evangelical 
Protestant  church  in  this  city  for  more  than 
forty'  years,  and  has  served  fully  half  of  that 
period  in  some  official  position  in  the  church. 
The  wife  and  family  are  all  members  of 
the  same  religious  organization.  Mr.  Blum 
and  family  were  very  near  to  their  late  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Dr.  Hermann,  whose  sudden  death 
came  to  them  as  an  irreparable  personal 
loss. 


REV.  WILLIAM  F.  HELLE. 

f 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  adequately  to  de- 
scribe the  character  of  a man  who  has  led 
an  eminently  active  and  busy  life  in  connec- 
tion with  the  noble  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  and  who  has  stamped  his  in- 
dividuality on  the  plane  of  definite  accom- 
plishment in  one  of  the  most  exacting  fields 
of  human  endeavor.  Yet  there  is  always  a 
full  measure  of  satisfaction  in  adverting,  in 
even  a casual  way,  to  the  career  of  an  able 
and  conscientious  worker  in  the  great  vine- 
yard of  the  divine  Master.  Mr.  Helle  merits 
consideration  for  what  he  has  accomplished 
and  also  for  the  inflexible  honor  and  in- 
tegrity which  have  characterized  him  as  a 
man  among  men.  He  is  recognized  as  a 
man  of  high  intellectuality  and  has  devoted 
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himself  with  all  of  zeal  and  earnestness  to 
the  uplifting  of  his  fellow  men  and  to  es- 
tablishing the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
while  he  is  at  the  present  time  the  loved 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Trenton, 
in  Madison  township.  He  has  been  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes  and  has  shown 
his  devotion  to  the  land  of  his  adoption 
by  valiant  service  in  the  Union  ranks  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

William  F.  Helle  is  a native  of  the  great 
German  empire,  having  been  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1838,  and  being  a son  of  William  Al- 
fred and  Fredrica  (Buehrer)  Helle,  both  of 
whom  passed  their  entire  lives  in  Herren- 
berg,  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
the  former  having  been  a wagonmaker  by 
vocation.  In  the  excellent  schools  of  his 
native  place  the  subject  received  his  early 
educational  discipline,  having  completed  a 
course  in  the  gymnasium,  whose  curriculum 
is  practically  that  of  the  American  high 
school.  In  1855,'  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  he  severed  the  ties  which  bound  him 
to  home  and  native  land  and  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  spared  no  effort  in 
continuing  his  educational  work.  At  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  was 
a student  in  a business  college  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  and  he  forthwith  manifested 
his  loyalty  by  tendering  his  services  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union.  In  the  autumn  of  1861 
Mr.  Helle  enlisted  in  the  First  Michigan 
Regiment  Engineers  and  Mechanics,  in 
which  he  became  corporal  of  Company  I,' 
continuing  in  active  service  until  October  30, 
1864,  when  he  was  mustered  out  and  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge,  having  made 
the  record  of  a valiant  and  faithful  soldier 
and  having  participated  in  a number  of  the 


most  important  battles  of  the  great  inter- 
necine conflict  which  determined  the  in- 

tegrity  of  the  nation.  * 

\fter  the  close  of  his  military  career  Mr. 
Helle  located  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  matriculated  in  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran college  and  seminary,  called  Capital 
University,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1867,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  while  soon  after- 
ward he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
' Lutheran  church.  The  strong  hold  which 
he  has  maintained  on  the  regard  and  ap- 
preciative affection  of  those'  whom  he  has 
served  in  a pastoral  relation  is  shown  in  the 
significant  fact  that  he  has  held  only  three 
charges  during  the  long  years  of  his  labor 
in  the  church.  His  first  pastorate  was  at 
Crestline,  in  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  six  years.  He  then  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  church  at  Upper  Sandusky, 
Wvandot  countv,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
from  1873  until  1896, -covering  the  long 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  during  which 
he  accomplished  a work,  infusing  vitality 
into  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs 
of  his  charge.  In  April,  1896,  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  m Iren- 
ton,  Butler  county,  where  he  has  since  con- 
tinued his  effective  labors  and  where  e 
has  gained  the  veneration  and  esteem  o 
all . with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  n 
politics  he  is  a stanch  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  has 
ever  maintained  a deep  interest  m the  ques- 
tions and  issues  of  the  day,  hemg  a man  o 
broad  general  information  and  well  o 1 

convictions.  , 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1867,  was  s 
emnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Helle  to  1 _> 

T nnisa  K.  Summer,  who  was  bom  m 
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many,  May  10,  1842,  and  who  came  with 
her  parents  to  America  in  1847.  The  sub- 
ject and  his  estimable  wife  have  no  children 
of  their  own,  but  have  adopted  and  reared 
three,  to  whom  they  have  accorded  the  ut- 
most solicitude  and  care,  which  they  have 
found  recompensed  in  the  characters  of  their 
wards.  The  eldest  of  these  children  is 
Frederick  Abicht,  who  is  a minister  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  now  holding  a pastoral 
charge  at  Marysville,  Union  county,  this 
state..  Louisa  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Brown 
Badicker,  of  New  York  city,  and  Carl  A. 
Wernle,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  is  man- 
ager of  the  Century  Engraving  Company  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 


CULBERTSON  J.  SMITH. 

No  man  in  Butler  county  is  better  or 
more  favorably  known  than  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  was  born  on  a farm,  at  a 
place  locally  known  as  Cherry  Hill,  in 
Wayne  township,  this  city,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1850,  being  a son  of  John  C. 
and  Elizabeth  (Jones)  Smith,  and  is  a rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  well-known  and 
prominent  pioneer  families  of  the  county. 
John  C.  Smith,  the  father  of  the  subject, 
was  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  though 
quiet  and  unassuming  and  a lover  of  home 
and  of  the  peaceful  life  of  the  farm,  he 
was  a man  of  broad  culture  and  more  than 
ordinary  intellectuality.  He  was  educated 
in  Miami  University  and  though  he  never 
entered  public  life  his  counsels  and  assist- 
ance were  often  sought  by  those  who  were 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 

26 


public  men  of  his  day.  His  father,  James 
Smith,  was  a man  of  great  force’  and 
prominence  in  the  early  history  of  Butler 
county.  He  came  from  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Cincinnati  in  1792,  being 
a companion  of  Captain  Ruffin,  General 
James  B.  Findlay  and  Jacob  Burnett,  whose 
names  are  prominent  in  the  annals  of  Ohio 
history.  For  many  years  he  was  terri- 
torial agent  at  Cincinnati  for  the  Northwest 
Territory,  while  he  was  a partner  of  Gen- 
eral Findlay  in  the  real-estate  business  for 
about  ten  years,  in  which  connection  he 
aided  in  locating  settlers  in  the  wilds  of  the 
present  state  of  Ohio.  He  was  the  first 
marshal  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  first  company  of  light  artillery 
raised  in  Cincinnati  and  was  in  active  service 
during  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  with  his 
command  at  Fort  Meigs  at  the  time  when 
it  was  besieged  by  the  British  and  Indians. 
This  honored  pioneer  came  to  Butler  county 
soon  after  its  official  organization,  and  here 
he  became  prominent  in  public  and  civic  af- 
fairs. He  was  collector  of  taxes  and  also 
revenue  collector  for  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. He  enjoyed  in  a high  degree  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  as  whose  private  secretary  he  served 
for  a time.  The  town  of  Rossville  was  laid 
out  on  the  14th  of  March,  1804,  by  Henry 
Brown.  Jacob  Burnett,  James  Smith  and 
William  Ruffin,  this  being  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  thriving  and  beautiful  city  of  Hamil- 
ton. About  1805  James  Smith  located  on 
a farm  in  section  21,  St.  Clair  township,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his 
death  occurring  in  1835,  while  the  date  of 
his  nativity  was  December  22,  1763. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject was  William  Jones,  a native  of  John- 
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son  county,  North  Carolina.  He  came  to 
Butler  county  in  a very  early  day  and  pur- 
chased and  operated  a large  distillery  near 
the  town  of  West  Elkton,  in  which  locality 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church  of 
the  Society  , of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a 
birthright  member.  He  became  qui  e 
wealthy,  having  a landed  estate  of  about 
four  thousand  acres  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  was  thus  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends  by  birthright, 
and  she  was  reared  in  the  simple  and  noble 
faith  of  her  ancestral  church,  ever  remain- 
ing true  to  the  same  and  exemplifying  her 
belief  in  her  daily  walk  and  conversation. 

She  was  a true  Christian  and  a devoted  wife 
and  mother,  rearing  her  children  in  the  fear 
and  love  of  God.  Both  the  Smith  and  Jones 
families  are  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction. 

Hon.  Culbertson  J.  Smith,  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  this  review,  was  reared  on  the 
old  homestead  farm,  in  Wayrie  township, 
his  associations  and  privileges  being  prac- 
tically the  same  as  were  common  to  other 
farmer  boys  of  the  locality  and  period, 
while  he  early  manifested  a studious  and  ap- 
preciative disposition.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  had  made  such  progress  in  his 
school  work  that  he  was  able  to  pass  a credit- 
able examination  before  the  county  school 
examiners,  and  he  thereafter  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  teaching  for  four  years,  being 
very  successful  and  receiving  high  com- 
mendation for  his  work.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  Mr.  Smith  was  matriculated  in  Mi- 
ami University,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  for  two  years,  after  which  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  active  study  for 
a time,  and  he  passed  the  following  two 
years  on  the  homestead  farm,  assisting  m 
its  management  and  cultivation.  'He  then 


entered  the  office  of  Judge  Alexander  F. 
Hume,  of  Hamilton,  and  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  Early  formed  habits  of  close  stu  y 
and  careful  mastery  of  details  enabled  him 
to  systematize  his  work  and  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  his  opportunities.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  1876,  before  a committee 
appointed  by  the  circuit  court  for  the  pu 
pose,  he  passed  the  crucial  test  as  to  h,s  fit- 
ness and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
bar  of  Butler  county.  Mr.  Smith  at  once  en- 
tered upon  an  active  professional  career 
soon  attaining  a degree  of  popularity  and 
prominence  which  justified  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  made  an  expedient  cholc^ 
profession.  Mr.  Smith  began  his  public 
career  in  1882,  when  he  was  a candidate 
fore  the  Democratic  primaries  for  nom 
tion  as  a candidate  for  prosecuting  at Xov- 
nev.  Twice  he  encountered  defeat  m t 
nominating  conventions,  but  in  1887  e e 
feated  his  former  opponent  by  e even 
dred  votes,  thus  securing  a very  c P 
mentary  endorsement  from  the  P'1'™"  ’ 

while  at  the  polls  he  secured  * plurality  * 
considerably  more  than  two  thousand 
May  1894,  he  again  received  the  nomina 
tion  by  a very  complimentary  vote  and  wa 
victorious  at  the  ensuing  Section.  M- 
Smith  brought  to  this  offi« * “^^2 
and  honest,  prompt  and  efficient 
ment  of  the  affairs  properly  coming  bet 
him  in  his  official  capacity  His  admim 
tipn  is  referred  to,  both  m public  and  pr  _ 
vate,  as  clean,  able  and  honorable.  Be 
ing  that  frauds  were  perpetrated  upon  th 
ballot  by  the  loose  methods  of  votm^  ^ 
Smith  interested  himself  m secunn°  j 
troduction  of  the  Australian 
tion  law  for  Butler  county,  an 

of  State  Senator  Joseph  c 
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Macken,  Butler  county  made  the  first  test 
of  this  system  in  Ohio,  this  being  in  August, 
1894.  Mr.*  Smith  served  three  terms  as 
prosecuting  attorney  and  then  retired  to  the 
private  practice  with  the  prestige  of  well- 
earned  popularity,  combined  with  a valuable 
experience  nowhere  else  to  be  gained.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  stands  to- 
day in  the  front  rank  of  Butler  county’s  at- 
torneys, and  he  possesses  the  uniform  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  an  appreciative  public. 
His  popularity  is  due,  perhaps,  in  part  to  his 
high ‘social  qualities  and  genial  personality. 
He  is  a loyal  friend,  a wise  and  faithful 
counsellor,  and  able  defender  of  right  and 
justice  and  an  honest  and  upright  citizen. 
He  has  ever  given  an  uncompromising  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  party  and  has 
done  signal  service  in  behalf  of  its  cause. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1874,  Mr.  Smith 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Christianna 
Kindred,  wrho  was  born  and  reared  near 
Zanesville,  in  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  and 
who  is  a woman  of  gracious  refinement. 


JOHN  CASSIDY. 

One  of  the  native  sons  of  Butler  county 
who  has  been  identified  with  its  industrial 
development  and  the  cultivation  of  its  fertile 
soil  since  the  pioneer  days  and  who  is  now 
numbered  among  the  prosperous  and  repre- 
sentative farmers  of  Lemon  township,  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  concerning  whose  life 
history  we  are  gratified  to  offer  a resume 
in  this  wrork. 

He  was  bom  on  the  farm  which  is  now 
his  home,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1837,  and 
is  a son  of  Ezra  and  Elizabeth  (Sinkey) 


Cassidy,  both  of  whom  were  of  stanch  Irish 
extraction.  He  was  reared  on  the  home- 
stead farm,  early  beginning  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  work  involved  in  its  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement,  and  duly  availing 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  day.  He  has  remained  unmar- 
ried, and  he  and  his  unmarried  sister,  Miss 
Ida,  have  for  many  years  resided  in  the  old 
homestead  and  has  continued  the  cultivation 
of  a portion  of  the  farm  which  was  secured 
by  his  father  in  the  pioneer  epoch,  while 
it  may  be  said  that  the  place  is  hallowed  to 
both  him  and  his  brother  and  sister  through 
the  memories  and  associations  of  the  past, 
since  all  have  here  spent  their  entire  lives 
thus  far.  They  own  ninety  acres  of  the 
finest  bottom  land  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Miami  river,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
the  homestead  gives  indication  that  the 
manager  is  a man  of  progressive  ideas  and 
industrious  habits,  and  the  farm  may  be 
properly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  model 
places  of  the  county.  The  residence  is  a 
substantial  and  attractive  brick  cottage  and 
is  a home  in  which  a generous  hospitality 
is  ever  in  evidence,  Miss  Cassidy  presiding 
over  the  domestic  affairs  with  ability  and 
gracious  dignity,  while  both  she  and  her 
brother  number  their  friends  by  the  circle  of 
their  acquaintances  in  the  community.  Miss 
Cassidy  received  her  early  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  common  schools  and  there- 
after supplemented  the  same  by  attending 
Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  for 
several  terms.  In  politics  the  subject  gives 
his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of 
all  worthy  enterprises  for  the  general  good. 
The  sister  has  been  a member  of  the  Baptist 
church. 
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CAPT.  JOSEPH  W.  MYERS. 

Capt.  Joseph  Myers  was  born  in  Ham- 
ilton, Butler  county,  Ohio,  August  26,  1843, 
and  is  a son  of  Peter  and  Mary  J.  (Ward) 
Myers.  His  father  was  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, born  in  1815,  and  came  to  Hamil- 
ton in  1827,  being  here  engaged  as  a car- 
penter. He  reared  to  years  of  maturity  five 
sons,  four  of  whom  were  soldiers  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. But  two  of  them  are  now  living, 
Joseph  W.  and  Edward,  both  of  Hamilton. 
Peter  Myers  lived  to  a ripe  old  age  and  dur- 
ing the  building  of  the  Soldiers’  Home  at 
Dayton  he  held  a position  as  assistant  fore- 
man in  the  building  department. 

When  a lad  of  sixteen  years  Joseph 
Myers  began  an  apprenticeship  to  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  and  was  working  in  that  busi- 
ness in  the  spring  of  1861,  when  he  laid  aside 
the  implements  of  civil  life  and  shouldered 
a musket  in  defense  of  his  country.  He  en- 
listed in  Company  D,  Thirty-fifth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  participated  in  nearly  all  of  the 
engagements  of  his  regiment.  He  com- 
manded his  company  in  the  battle  of  Buz- 
zard's Roost  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Atlanta  He  was  absent  from  his  regiment 
on  recruiting  service  during  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  being 
detached  from  his  company  to  assist  in  fill- 
ing up  the  depleted  ranks.  These  were  the 
only  engagements  of  the  regiment  in  which 
Captain  Myers  did  not  participate.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

Returning  home,  Captain  Myers  re- 
sumed his  trade  as  a carpenter,  but  aban- 
doned that  employment  soon  afterward  and 
in  1868  and  1869  he  was  engaged  in  manu- 


facturing brooms  at  Indianapolis.  Dispos- 
ing of  that  business,  he  returned  to  Hamil- 
ton and  was  engaged  in  the  confectionery 
business  for  a number  of  years.  He  was 
captain  of  the  fire  department  from  1869 
to  1871,  and  was  elected  street  commissioner 
in  1875  and  served  two  years  in  that  ca- 
pacity, his  administration  being  character- 
ized by  careful  attention  to  details  and  the 
economical  expenditure  of  public  money. 
He  resumed  the  building  and  contracting 
business  for  two  years,  and  in  1879  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  police  force,  serv- 
ing two  years  in  that  capacity.  In  1881  he 
entered  the  employment  of  the  Bentel 
Margedant  Company  and  remained  with 
that  firm  for  a number  of  years.  In  1879 
he  was  appointed  United  States  revenue 
storekeeper  by  President  Harrison  and 
served  four  years. 

Captain  Myers  has  always  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  old  com- 
rades and  has  been  prominently  connected 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  since 
its  organization  in  this  city.  He  also  served 
as  captain  of  the  .Veterans  Guard,  an  or- 
ganization corresponding  to  that  now 
known  as  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  In  recent 
years  the  Captain  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  building  of  the  Soldiers,  Sailors  and 
Pioneers'  Monument,  and,  in  fact,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  agitate  that  proposition.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  various  commis- 
sions from  the  inception  of  the  matter  to  the 
present  time  and  has  probably  done  as  much 
work  as  any  one  else  connected  with  it. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  monument  became 
an  assured  fact,  Captain  Myers  has  been  un- 
relenting in  his  efforts  and  tireless  in  his 
work.  He  was  one  of  the  original  in- 
corporators, associated  with  nine  other  well- 
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known  citizens  of  the  city  and  county,  and 
has  served  as  financial  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation.  To  him  has  fallen 
largely  the  task  of  securing  names  of  the 
thousands  whose  memories  are  to  be  per- 
petuated on  the  marble  tablets  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  historic  feature  of  the 
‘monument.  This  is  a delicate  and  arduous 
service,  for  which  the  Captain’s  great  per- 
sonal interest  eminently  qualifies  him. 

Joseph  W.  Myers  was  married,  in  1870, 
to  Miss  Mary  Stafford,  a Christian  lady  of 
prominence  and  high  social  standing.  She 
is  a devout  and  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Besides  the 
various  soldiers’  organizations,  Captain 
Myers  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 


JAMES  E.  ROTHENBUSH,  D.  D.  S. 

The  profession  of  dentistry  has  de- 
veloped, within  the  memory  of  man,  from  a 
code  system  of  practice,  engaged  in  by  any 
one,  without  regard  to  professional  ethics, 
into  a thoroughly  scientific  profession, 
guarded  by  the  law  and  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  colleges  throughout  the  entire 
land.  To  be  a dentist  today  requires  the 
same  preparation,  by  judicious  and  well-di- 
rected study,  that  is  required  by  the  medical 
profession,  of  which  dentistry  is  a recog- 
nized part.  A thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  anatomy  are  essen- 
tials, while  equal  familiarity  with  minor 
surgery  and  prompt  and  ready  diagnosis  of 
the  effects  of  anaesthetics,  as  administered 
to  persons  of  different  physical  constitutions, 
are  equally  important.  Thus  hedged  about 
by  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law,  the  pro- 


fession of  dentistry  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  and  responsible  callings  in  all  of 
the  learned  professions.  Measured  by  the 
standards  briefly  mentioned,  the  patient 
naturally  looks  about  to  find  his  ideal  near- 
est approaching  to  requirements.  In  the  se- 
lection, he  also  considers  successful  experi- 
ence as  well  as  unquestioned  theoretical 
knowledge. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Rothenbush  has  attained  more 
than  ordinary  prominence  in  his  profession 
and  stands  today  in  the  first  rank  of  Hamil- 
ton’s corps  of  practicing  dentists.  He  be- 
gan his  educational  career  in  the  city 
schools  of  Hamilton,  his  native  city,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  27th  of  December,  1867. 
By  diligent  study  and  close  application  he 
acquired  a thorough  preliminary  education, 
and  early  selected  the  dental  profession  as 
his  life  work.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
he  entered  upon  a course  of  study  in  the 
Ohio  Dental  College,  at  Cincinnati,  and  was 
graduated  with  honors  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1889.  He  selected  a location  at  Manchester, 
Adams  county,  Ohio,  and  there  engaged  in 
practice  for  about  two  years,  but  the  allure- 
ments of  the  parental  home  and  early  boy- 
hood companions  were  strong  and  he  de- 
cided to  return  at  the  sacrifice  of  a good 
practice  already  established.  In  1891  he  re- 
turned to  Hamilton,  since  which  time  he  has 
built  up  and  sustains  a highly  successful  and 
lucrative  practice.  His  rooms,  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Court  streets,  are  filled  up  with 
all  modern  appliances  and  conveniences. 

Dr.  Rothenbush  is  a close  student*  not 
only  of  professional  literature,  but  is  a 
careful  reader  and  zealous  student  of  current 
history  and  is  thoroughly  well  informed. 
His  curriculum  of  study  is  only  restricted  by 
the  absence  of  time  and  opportunity. 
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The  Rothenbush  family  is  one  long-es- 
tablished in  Hamilton,  and  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  history  of  Butler  county 
since  1828.  On  the  date  last  written  Chris- 
tian Rothenbush,  the  paternal  grandfather 
of  this  subject,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Hamilton.  But  the  family  history  is  fully 
presented  under  the*  title  “Captain  Philip 
Rothenbush,”  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Dr.  Rothenbush  was  happily  married  on 
the  1 8th  of  November,  1891.  choosing  for 
his  companion  in  life  Miss  Hattie,  daughter 
of  Frank  and  Harriet  (Pieper)  Hites,  a 
prominent  Butler  county  family.  Mrs.  Roth- 
enbush is  a lady  of  culture  and  possesses 
many  accomplishments  as  a wife,  mother  and 
good  neighbor.  The  only  child  born  to  these 
parents  is  Harold,  born  February  6,  1893,  a 
student  in  the  city  schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rothenbush  are  highly  regarded  in  social 
circles  and  active  and  zealous  in  Christian 
life.  They  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Hamilton.  Of  the  social  fra- 
ternities Dr.  Rothenbush  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  Independent  Order  of  Foresters 
and  Fraternal  Censer.  In  his  political  af- 
filiations he  is  allied  with  the  Republican 
party.  Has  never  sought  nor  held  official 
place,  but  devotes  his  time  and  talents  ex- 
clusively to  his  profession.  The  business 
requires  the  employment  of  two  or  more  as- 
sistants. 


CAPT.  AUGUST  W.  MARGEDANT. 

This  distinguished  young  business  man 
was  bom  in  Hamilton  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1869.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  Capt. 


William  C.  Margedant,  a most  exemplary 
citizen,  a patriot  of  the  Civil  war,  and  a 
man  whose  public  and  private  life  record 
will  long  be  cherished  in  the  memory  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  history  as  a valiant 
officer  and  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion reads  like  a romance,  so  thrilling  is 
it  in  details  of  gallant  services  and  superior 
efficiency.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  President’s  call  for  seventy-five 
thousand  three-months  men  and  enlisted  a 
company  of  forty-eight  men  in  a few  hours. 
These  were  mostly  from  a gymnastic  as- 
sociation of  which  the  captain  and  all  were 
members.  Subsequently  the  company  was 
recruited  to  two  hundred  men  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Captain  Margedant  received  at  the  com- 
pany’s organization  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  votes  foV  the  office  of  captain,  and, 
though  loth  to  accept  a commissioned  office, 
he  could  not  well  decline  in  the  face  of  such 
an  indorsement.  He  left  Hamilton  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1861,  and  was  elected  cap- 
tain at  Cincinnati  on  the  16th.  Soon  after- 
ward the  regiment  joined  McClellan’s  army 
in  western  Virginia  and  took  part  in  the 
first  battles  of  the  war.  These  were  Philippi, 
Beverly,  Camp  Garnet,  Rich  Mountain,  Car- 
nifax  Ferry,  and  later  in  the  engagements 
at  Ganly  Bridge,  Hawk’s  Nest,  Sewell 
Mountain,  Fayettesville,  New  River  and 
others. 

Captain  Margedant’s  early  training 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  perilous  duties 
of  a topographical  engineer  and  he  was 
soon  detached  from  his  regiment  and  as- 
signed to  duty  as  such.  He  made  the  first 
detailed  topographical  maps,  even  entering 
the  enemy’s  lines  for  this  purpose  and  en- 
countering untold  dangers  and  privations  in 
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this  hazardous  work.  He  organized  the 
army  engineer  service  and  was  prominently 
associated  with  that  branch  of  military  ma- 
neuvering throughout  the  war.  On  many 
occasions  he  received  complimentary  men- 
tion in  official  reports  of  General  Rosecrans, 
under  whom  he  served.  These  reports  em- 
braced, somewhat  in  detail,  a resume  of  the 
Captain’s  gallant  services  and  his  supreme 
usefulness  to  the  army.  He  served  also  on 
the  staff  of  General  Fremont,  and  later  Gen- 
eral Siegel,  receiving  from  each  high  com- 
mendations for  his  efficiency.  The  minutae 
of  these  commendations  and  official  recom- 
mendations will  be  found  fully  detailed  in 
the  records  of  the  war  department. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlist- 
ment, General  William  T.  Sherman  issued 
a special  order  (No.  141)  retaining  Captain 
Margedant  in  the  field,  because  of  the  great 
need  of  his  further  services.  He  remained 
at  the  front  until  the  latter  part  of  1864, 
when,  being  prostrated  with  sickness,  he 
was  sent  to  the  North.  He  took  part  in 
thirty-six  engagements,  from  the  battles  of 
West  Virginia,  through  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  and  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia. 

Captain  William  C.  Margedant  was  born 
in  Dusseldorf,  Prussia,  November  15,  1835, 
and  was  a son  of  August  Margedant,  who 
was  born  August  3,  1807,  at  Bamberg,  Ger- 
many. His  mother  in  maidenhood  was  Miss 
Sophia  A.  Bergman,  a native  of  Soest, 
Westphalia,  born  in  1805.  Both  parents 
died  in  Eberfield,  Germany,  the  mother  in 
1868,  and  father  in  1876.  William  C.  Mar- 
gedant received  a thorough  education  in  his 
native  country,  including  polytechnical  and 
technical  training,  and  a course  in  the  fine 
arts,  painting  and  drawing.  He  was  dis- 


inclined to  enter  the  military  service  of  his 
native  land,  particularly  under  a monarchial 
form  of  government,  and  therefore  secured 
release  from  military  duty  and  permission 
to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  America 
in  1854,  and  was  employed  for  a time  at 
Cincinnati.  There  he  assisted  in  construct- 
ing the  first  steam  fire  engine  in  this  coun- 
try. He  came  to  Hamilton  early  in  1855 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  of 
Owens,  Lane  & Dyer,  as  a machinist.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a partner  in  the  Bentel 
& Margedant  Company,  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood- working  machinery.  He  was 
president  of  this  well-known  corporation  for 
many  years  and  sustained  active  business 
relations  with  it  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Margedant  was  an  active  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  always  foremost  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  interests.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  centennial  celebration 
of  1891  and  the  Columbus  celebration  of 
1892.  He  was  a member  of  the  board  of 
school  examiners,  and  president  of  the  Pio- 
neers, Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Permanent 
Monument  Association  of  Butler  county. 
His  patriotism  led  him  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  Spanish- American  war,  though 
too  enfeebled  in  health  to  join  the  boys  at 
the  front,  but  he  was  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens’ War  Committee  of  1898.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  founding  of  Mercy 
Hospital,  a liberal  contributor  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  beneficent  institution,  and  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  managers  from  its 
founding.  Captain  Margedant  was  a man 
of  intensely  strong  convictions.  Whatever 
he  believed  to  be  right  he  advocated  with 
zeal  and  energy,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  personal  interests.  As  may  well  be 
inferred,  he  was  liberal  and  sympathetic 
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towards  unfortunate  humanity.  No  man 
ever  lived  in  Hamilton  who  maintained  a 
higher  grade  of  citizenship,  or  whose  career, 
both  public  and  private,  evinced  more  sterl- 
ing traits  of  character.  His  exalted  in- 
tegrity, purity  of  life  and  uncompromising 
loyalty  are  themes  of  every-day  discussion 
among  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Capt,  W.  C.  Margedant  was  married  on 
the  28th  day  of  January,  1864,  to  Miss  Caro- 
lina, daughter  of  the  late  John  W.  and 
Catherine  Sohn.  She  was  born  in  this  city, 
July  14,  1841,  and  departed  this  life  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1885.  Nine  children  were 
born  to  this  union,  viz : Caroline  A.,  Capt. 
August  YV.,  Sophia  F.,  Adelaide  (deceased), 
Carl  E.,  Clara,  Augusta  and  William  C..  Jr. 
The  survivors  of  the  family  are  all  residents 
of  their  native  city.  The  death  of  Captain 
Margedant  occurred  on  the  12th  day  of 
January,  1900,  and  was  the  occasion  for 
universal  mourning  throughout  the  entire 
community.  Beautiful  and  touching'  en- 
comiums on  his  life  and  character  were 
freely  pronounced,  the  most  prominent 
among  these  being  a eulogy  from  the  pen 
of  General  Boynton,  president  of  the 
Chickamauga  Park  Association.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Indianapolis  News,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  18,  1900.  It  is  a rich  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a comrade,  who  shared 
with  the  writer  the  perils  and  exposures  of 
the  battlefield.  It  recounts  his  onerous  du- 
ties, and  how  faithfully  he  performed  them ; 
his  pride  in  the  army  which  he  served,  and 
his  devotion,  to  the  last,  to  his  late  comrades. 
Closing,  it  says : “After  a long,  earnest  and 
honorable  life,  this  pathfinder  of  our  army 
sleeps  well.” 

Capt.  August  W.  Margedant,  whose 
name  heads  this  article,  was  reared  and  edu- 


cated in  his  native  city.  At  an  early  age 
he  evinced  a taste  and  talent  for  the  military, 
a characteristic  no  doubt  inherited  from  his 
illustrious  . father.  Fie  entered  into  his 
father’s  business  with  zeal  and  promptitude 
and  discharged  his  every  duty  with  efficiency 
and  skill.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1891,  he 
was  mustered  into  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
as  a private.  His  soldierly  bearing  and 
ready  adaptation  to  military  tactics  gained 
for  him  prompt  recognition  and  led  to  rapid 
promotions.  He  served  as  corporal,  ser- 
geant, second  lieutenant  and  first  lieutenant, 
holding  the  latter  position  from  January  21, 
1894,  until  May  1 1,  1896,  when,  he  was  com- 
missioned captain  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guards  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Company  E.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1898,  he 
enlisted  at  Columbus  as  a member  of  Com- 
pany E,  First  Ohio  Infantry,  United  States 
Volunteers,  and  was  mustered  into  service 
as  captain  of  this  company,  a position  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  pre- 
vious military  service.  The  term  of  service 
was  necessarily  short,  by  reason  of  the  early 
termination  of  the  war.  Captain  Marge- 
dant gave  promise  'of  a brilliant  military 
career,  having  the  full  confidence  of  his  su- 
perior officers  and  the  highest  regard  of  his 
men.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  received 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the  service, 
and  resumed  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Bentel  & Margedant  Com- 
pany, giving  his  attention  to  the  extensive 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  well-known 
industry. 

Captain  Margedant  was  married  on  the 
t 2th  of  June,  1901,  to  Miss  Jessie  Jones,  a 
highly  accomplished  and  popular  young  lady 
of  Hamilton.  She  is  a daughter  of  the 
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late  H.  H.  Jones,  ex-county  treasurer  of 
Butler  county.  These  young  people  have 
a delightful  home  in  the  first  ward  and  have 
the  promise  of  a happy  future  before  them. 


ALBERT  W.  CLARK. 

Albert  \V.  Clark,  the  popular  jailer  at 
the  Butler  county  bastile,  is  a native  of 
Venice,  Ohio,  and  a great-grandson  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Clark,  who  laid  out  the  village 
of  “Venus”  in  1816.  Dr.  Clark  was  a na- 
tive of  New  York  and  came  to  this  county 
in  1814.  He  selected  as  a home  the  present 
town  site  of  Venice,  and  there  established  a 
hamlet  in  the  wilderness  which,  because  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot,  he  named 
“Venus.”  He  was  a man  of  rare  profes- 
sional skill  and  well  educated.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a tall,  sparelv-built  man,  of  much 
physical  and  mental  force.  His  mission  to 
humanity  on  the  western  frontier  was  well 
performed,  and  during  the  twelve  years  of 
his  life  he  was  a tireless  worker  among  the 
sick  and  distressed.  Dr.  Clark  was  a man 
of  broad  views  and  liberal  in  his  consider- 
ation of  others'  rights.  He  donated  one  acre 
of  land  to  the  town  of  “Venus”  for  burial 
purposes  and  was  otherwise  public  spirited 
and  active  in  the  interest  of  the  town  and 
community.  He  continued  in  active  prac- 
tice until  his  death,  June  22,  1826,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  years.  His  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Clark,  died  February  15,  1861,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  both  are  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  which  the  Doctor 
founded.  A son  of  this  early  pioneer  was 
also  named  Benjamin  F.  and  he  was  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  Albert  W.  Clark,  of 


this  sketch.  Grandfather  Clark  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife,  who  was  Rhoda  Ful- 
ler, being  the  mother  of  the  subject’s  father, 
Benjamin  Allen  Clark.  There  were  four 
children  in  this  family,  Benjamin  A.  and 
Lavonia,  now  Mrs.  Burch,  being  the  only 
survivors.  The  others  were  named  Per- 
milla  and  Melvina.  Benjamin  Allen  Clark 
was  born  at  Venice,  October  13,  1834.  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  R.  McFeeley,  and  both 
are  living.  Their  home  has  been  for  many 
years  at  ttye  village  of  Shandon,  formerly 
known  as  Paddy’s  Run,  near  which  place 
they  own  a valuable  farm.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are 
living.  The  eldest  was  David  Ozro,  who 
died  in  childhood,  in  i860.  Frank  followed 
farming  until  recently,  when  he  removed 
to  Hamilton  and  engaged  in  other  pursuits. , 
Mrs.  Rhoda  E.  Henry  lives  on  a farm  at 
St.  Charles,  in  this  county.  Albert  W.,  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Bauer  resides  on  a farm  near 
Venice.  Ralph  W.  has  exiled  himself  from 
home  and  friends  since  1890,  and  his  where- 
abouts is  unknown  to  his  family,  an  unhappy 
marriage  being  the  cause  of  this  estrange- 
ment. Ernest  is  operating  the  home  farm. 
He  married  Miss  Carrie  Vogt,  and  they 
have  one  child.  Frances  E.  became  the  wife 
of  William  Robinson,  a retired  farmer,  now 
operating  a hotel  at  Shandon.  Emmazetta 
G.  is  the  wife  of  Roger  Evans,  a brother  of 
Mrs.  Albert  Clark.  Mr.  Evans  is  a me- 
chanic at  Shandon. 

The  subject  of  this  article  received  a 
good  practical  education  in  the  public 
school  at  Shandon,  and  began  his  business 
career  as  a farmer.  Fie  followed  the  plow 
during  most  of  his  life  and  owned  and  oper- 
ated a threshing  outfit  for  seventeen 
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seasons.  He  has  been  a hard-working,  in- 
dustrious man,  seeing  but  little  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  except  as  he  took  pleasure  and 
comfort  in  his  endless  work.  He  was  born 
on  the  2(1  of  August,  1862,  and,  though  yet 
a young  man,  he  is  broken  down  from  the 
effects  of  a lifetime  of  persistent  toil,  from 
early  dawn  until  late  at  night.  Fortunately, 
a change  came  in  1900,  when  he  was  selected 
from  numerous  applicants  as  the  jailer  at 
the  Butler  county  prison.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  during  the  four-years  term  of 
Peter  Bisdorf,  as  sheriff,  and  was  re-ap- 
pointed in  1904  by  Sheriff  Luke  Brannon. 
Mr.  Clark  has  official  charge  of  the  jail,  and 
inmates  and  appurtenances,  under  direction 
of  the  sheriff.  In  his  official  capacity  Mr. 
Clark  has  witnessed  some  touching  scenes 
and  has  had  charge  of  some  of  the  most 
hardened  criminals.  Among  these  are  mur- 
derers, thieves,  burglars  and  others,  guilty 
of  minor  crimes.  The  notorious  strangler, 
Alfred  Knapp,  now  awaiting  electrocution 
for  wife-murder,  was  one  of  his  most  “dis- 
tinguished” guests  for  many  months.  The 
Butler  county  jail  is  a massive  stone  struc- 
ture, erected  in  1848,  with  due  consideration 
for  the  character  of  its  occupants.  It  is 
fitted  with  twenty-four  steel  cells,  which, 
with  the  impenetrable  stone  walls  and  the 
watchful  vigilance  of  the  jailer,  render  es- 
cape impossible. 

• Mr.  Clark  was  married  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1884,  when  he  chose  for  his  com- 
panion in  life’s  journey  Miss  Alice  Evans, 
who  was  born  at  Shandon,  Butler  county, 
and  is  a representative  of  a numerous  and 
prominent  old  family  in  the  county.  Her 
parents  were  Robert  N.  and  Margaret 
(Davis)  Evans,  both  descendants  of  Welsh 
ancestors.  John  Evans,  the  paternal  grand- 


father, a native  of  Wales,  established  a 
home  on  Paddy’s  Run  in  1818.  He  reached 
Cincinnati  with  the  modest  sum  of  twenty- 
nine  cents  as  the  nucleus,  to  which  he  in 
later  years  added  a large  fortune.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  very  wealthy  and  made  liberal 
provisions  for  all  of  his  children.  But  as 
he  neared  the  end  of  life’s  journey,  a trusted 
friend  who  handled  a large  part  of  his  for- 
tune proved  unfaithful  and  the  doting  old 
man  was  defrauded  in  the  sum  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  He  died  possessed  of 
about  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  mostly 
in  real  estate  and  stock. 

The  happy  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
has  been  blessed  with  eleven  children,  nine 
of  whom  are  now  living.  The  eldest  of 
these  was  Wayne  Ozra,  a promising  youth 
who  met  a tragic  death  at  the  dawn  of 
bright  young  manhood.  On  the  15th  of 
July,  1904,  while  bathing  in  the  reservoir 
near  Hamilton,  hd  was  drowned.  This 
calamity  was  a severe  blow  to  the  family 
and  elicited  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  city, 
where  the  young  man  was  well  and  favor- 
ably known.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Wayne  was  a trusted  employe  of  the  T.  V. 
Howell  & Son  Dry  Goods  Company,  where 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  employers 
and  associates.*  He  was  a most  exemplary 
young  man,  whose  correct  habits  of  life  and 
conduct  never  gave  his  loving  parents  a mo- 
ment’s trouble.  The  body  was  buried  in 
the  family  lot  at  Venice,  where  four  gener- 
ations of  the  name  are  represented.  Wayne 
was  but  two  months  past  his  twentieth  year. 
The  other  children,-  with  the  exception  of 
Albert  A.,  who  died  in  early  infancy  in 
August,  1900,  are  still  under  the  parental 
roof.  They  are  Arline,  Keith,  Bryce,  Ruth, 
Virginia.  Rowland,  Miriam,  Rowena  and 
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Robert  Chetwyn.  Albert  was  next  to  the 
youngest.  Mr.  Clark  is  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. He -is  a past  grand  of  Ros^.  Lodge, 
No.  482,  and  a member  of  Butler  Encamp- 
ment, No.  7.  He  also  holds  a membership 
in  Butler  Court,  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur. 

In  political  affiliations  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  a lifelong  Democrat,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  party.  He  never  aspired  to  public  office 
other  than  his  present  position.  The  family 
is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  the 
county  with  which  both  the  Clark  and  Evans 
families  have  been  identified  for  nearly  a 
century.. 


C:  H.  TIFFIN,  V.  S. 

The  profession  of  veterinary  surgery  in 
Middletown  has  an  able  and  accomplished 
representative  in  the  person  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
Tiffin,  whose  eminent  success  in  his  chosen 
calling  has  earned  him  a reputation  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  field  to  which  his 
practice  is  principally  confined.  He  comes 
from  the  old  historic  family  which  has  long 
been  known  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  one  of 
the  thriving  cities  of  the  state  being  named 
in  honor  of  Governor  Tiffin,  who  was  closely 
related  to  the  subject.  The  Doctor,  how- 
ever, was  not  born  in  this  country,  but  is  a 
native  of  England,  having  first  seen  the  light 
of  day  in  the  old  city  of  Carlisle,  on  April 
20,  1865.  He  was  reared  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  received  a good  education  in  Grov- 
enor  College,  and  when  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age  came  to  the  United  States,  land- 
ing in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1886. 


The  following  fall  he  went  to  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  entered  the  veterinary  college 
of  that  city,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
for  a period  of  two  years,  graduating  in 
1888,  immediately  after  which  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Iowa. . After 
remaining  three  years  in  that  state,  he  went 
to  Morocco,  Indiana,  where  he  spent  about 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  from  the  latter 
place  removed  to  Sabina,  where  he  practiced 
with  a large  measure  of  success,  profession- 
ally and  financially,  for  a period  of  six  years, 
achieving  the  meanwhile  an  enviable  repu- 
tation among  the  leading  veterinary  sur- 
geons of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1899  Dr.  Tiffin  found  a fa- 
vorable opening  at  Middletown,  Ohio, 
where  in  due  season  he  built  up  an  extensive 
practice,  which  has  steadily  grown  in  magni- 
tude and  importance  to  the  present  time. 
His  success  in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  horse  has  made  his  name 
widely  known  throughout  this  part  of  the 
state  and,  as  already  indicated,  his  practice 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  Middletown,  as 
is  attested  by  the  lucrative  patronage  which 
has  come  to  him  from  many  other  places. 
He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  profession,  a close 
and  critical  student  and  appears  to  have  in- 
herited a liking  for  his  calling,  as  his  father 
was  a great  admirer  of  fine  horses  and  a 
noted  breeder  and  raiser  of  the  same.  The 
Doctor’s  love  for  animals  does  not  stop  with 
the  horse  alone,  but  takes  a much  wider 
range,  one  of  his  favorite  species  of  the 
brute  creation  being  the  dog,  for  which  he 
evinces  a special  liking.  He  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  Beagle  Pointer 
and  other  superior  breeds  and  keeps  a num- 
ber of  these  fine  animals,  which  he  trains  for 
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hunting  purposes,  being  a great  lover  of 
the  hunt  and  the  chase  and  an  ardent  sports- 
man in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Dr.  Tiffin’s  reputation  as  a veterinary 
surgeon  has  attracted  to  him  a number  of 
students  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  at  this  time  he  is  imparting  professional 
knowledge  to  a young  man  who  came  all 
the  way  from  South  Africa  to  profit  by  his 
experience  and  instruction.  Dr.  Tiffin  is 
a man  of  wide  intelligence,  pleasing  ad- 
dress and  polished  manners  and  possesses 
the  happy  faculty  of  winning  and  retaining 
warm  personal  friendships.  Those  who 
know  him  best  speak  in  complimentary 
terms  of  his  many  estimable  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  and  all  who  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance  unite  in  pro- 
nouncing him  a true  type  of  the  refined  and 
accomplished  gentleman. 


JOHN  MOLYNEAUX,  D.  D.  S. 

Among  the  able  and  popular  represent- 
atives of  the  dental  profession  in  Butler 
county  stands  the  subject  of  this  review, 
who  is  successfully  established  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  town  of  Oxford 
and  who  is  a native  son  of  the  Buckeye 
state. 

Dr.  Molvneaux  comes  of  stanch  French 
extraction  in  the  agnatic  line,  as  the  name 
indicates,  and  he  was  born  in  New  Rich- 
mond, Clermont  county,  this  state,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1873,  being  a son  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert A.  and  Susan  E.  (Kumler)  Molyneaux, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Clermont 
county  and  the  latter  in  Butler  county,  Ohio. 
They  still  reside  in  New  Richmond,  this 


state,  where  the  father  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
Our  subject  was  the  fourth  in  order  of 
birth  in  a family  of  six  children,  and  his 
early  educational  discipline  was  secured  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  Richmond,  and 
from  1893  t0  x^95  be  was  a student  in  the 
Miami  University.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  matriculated  in  the  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of 
the  class  of  1898,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  His  brother 
Grant  is  likewise  an  able  representative  of 
this  important  profession,  with  which  the 
family  name  is  so  intimately  identified,  and 
is  now  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  in- 
stitution just  mentioned.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation  our  subject  came  to  Oxford  and 
opened  an  office,  and  here  he  has  built  up 
a large  and  representative  practice,  having 
an  office  equipped  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  mechanical  and  labor- 
atory facilities  and  being  thoroughly  skilled 
in  both  departments  of  his  profession,  which 
is  both  a science  and  a mechanic  art.  In 
politics  the  Doctor  gives  an  unswerving  al- 
legiance to  the  Republican  party,  and  his 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the ' Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
active  and  valued  members,  while  he  is  also 
a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
church  in  Oxford.  Fraternally  he  is  identi- 
fied with  Oxford  Lodge,  No.  67,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1903,  Dr.  Moly- 
neaux was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
F.  Rude,  who  was  born  in  Liberty,  Union 
county,  Indiana,  being  a daughter  of  George 
and  May  Frances  (Sharper)  Rude.  She 
was  graduated  in  the  Oxford  College  and 
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is  a woman  of  gracious  refinement,  being 
prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the  community 
in  which  she  now  resides.  To  this  union 
there  has  been  born  one  son,  on  July  12, 
1904,  named  John  Rude  Molyneaux. 


ROBERT  J.  SHANK. 

The  law  firm  of  Shank  & Shank  is  one 
of  the  recent  acquisitions  to  the  legal  fra- 
ternity in  Hamilton.  The  brothers,  Robert 
J.  and  Horace  C.,  united  their  fortunes  in  a 
copartnership  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1902,  though  the  first  named  had  been  in 
active  practice  alone  for  some  five  years 
previously. 

Robert  J.  Shank  was  born  in  Hamilton 
bn  the  6th  of  March,  1876.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  Hamilton  high  school  and 
taking  a special  course  in  Miami  University, 
he  read  law  under  the  tutorship  of  Hon. 
Edgar  A.  Beldon,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Ohio  State  University  Law  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1897.  He  at 
once  opened  an  office  in  his  native  city,  and 
herein  the  pathways  of  the  brothers  diverge 
for  a time.  . 

Horace  C.  Shank,  whose  early  life  ex- 
periences were  similar  to  those  of  his 
brother,  began  teaching  after  closing  his 
studies  at  Miami  University,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  work  for  seven  years.  (He 
is  also  a graduate  of  the  Hamilton  high 
school.)  In  1900  Horace  Shank  secured  a 
position,  on  competitive  examination,  in  the 
United  States  census  bureau  at  Washington. 
During  the  two  years  thus  employed  he 
also  took  a course  in  law  at  the  Columbian 
University  in  the  national  capital.  He  was 


admitted  to  the  Ohio  state  bar  in  Decem- 
ber, 1901,  and  soon  thereafter  the  firm  of 
Shank  & Shank  was  organized.  Horace  is 
the  eldest  of  three  children  born  to  Wil- 
liam O.  and  Emma  (Cooper)  Shank,  and 
Robert  J.,  whose  name  heads  this  sketch, 
was  the  second  born.  Miss  Mary,  the 
youngest  of  the  trio,  is  a popular  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  Hamilton  city  schools. 

The  parents  of  this  family  were  both 
natives  of  Butler  county,  tracing  their  an- 
tecedents to  the  pioneer  days.  The  families, 
as  represented  by  William  O.  Shank  and 
Emma  Cooper,  were  very  prominent  and 
early  established  in  the  history  of  Butler 
county.  William  O.  Shank  was  a promi- 
nent dry-goods  merchant  in  Hamilton,  where 
he  spent  his  business  life.  He  conducted  a 
large  business  and  was  successful  in  his 
chosen  calling.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1890.  His  widow  still  presides  over 
the  parental  home,  under  whose  hospitable 
roof  the  three  children  find  contentment  and 
happiness.  The  family  are  all  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
the  father  was  an  active  member  during 
his  lifetime.  He  was  alst>  prominent  in 
Masonry  and  a well-known  and  popular 
business  man  during  a period  of  nearly  forty 
years  in  Hamilton. 

The  Shank  brothers  are  both  members 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  society  in  connection 
with  Miami  University,  and  Robert  J.  is  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi,  a legal  fra- 
ternity. 

Though  comparatively  young  in  profes- 
sional life,  the  firm  of  Shank  & Shank  has 
already  taken  hold  of  legal  affairs  with 
ability  and  success  and  are  rated  among  the 
promising  young  attorneys  of  Butler  county. 
A lifelong  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of 
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the  bar  may  be  helpful  in  a sense  but  their 
sterling  integrity  and  irreproachable  char- 
acters as  upright  and  honorable  citizens  far 
surpass  any  “coaching”  from  associates  in 
the  race  for  professional  supremacy. 


HUGH  M.  MOORE,  M.  D. 


It  is  the  province  of  this  publication  to 
make  specific  mention  of  those  citizens  who 
stand  representative  in  their  varied  voca- 
tions, and  in  the  connection  at  hand  we  have 
to  do  with  one  of  the  leading  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
county,  our  subject  being  established  in  a 
successful  practice  in  the  thriving  village  of 
Oxford. 

Dr.  Moore  is  a native  of  Butler  county, 
having  been  born  on  the  homestead  farm, 
in  Ross  township,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1876,  and  being  a son  of  Rev.  David  R. 
and  Elvira  (Gilchrist)  Moore.  The  mother 
of  the  subject  was  born  and  reared  at  Reily, 
this  county,  being  a daughter  of  Dr.  Hugh 
and  Jeanette  (Hickley)  Gilchrist,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  Judah 
Hickley,  who  was  one  of  the  honored  pio- 
neer physicians  of  the  county,  having  es- 
tablished his  home  in  Reily  in  an  early  day. 
On  the  maternal  side  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Dr.  Moore  is  of  the  third  generation 
to  be  identified  with  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Butler  county.  The  father  of  the 
subject  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  Divine  Master,  being  a clergyman  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  being  now  a 
resident  of  South  Salem.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Miami  University,  as  is  also  his  father, 
William  H.,  who  was  likewise  a member 


of  the  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
having  been  in  pastoral  charge  of  the 
churches  of  this  denomination  at  Brookville 
and  Rising  Sun,  Indiana. 

Dr.  Moore,  who  is  the  only  child  of  his 
honored  parents,  passed  his  childhood  days 
in  Brookville,  Indiana,  and  Logan,  Ohio, 
and  when  eleven  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  his  father’s  alma 
mater,  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  being 
matriculated  in  the  collegiate  department  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years  and  being  there 
graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  i895> 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
while  he  took  post-graduate  work  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  m 
1895.  Shortly  after  leaving  Miami 
University  the  Doctor  entered  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  famous  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, where  he  completed  the  prescribed 
course  under  most  favorable  auspices, 
being  graduated  with  the  degree  o 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  1899.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  was  signally  favored  in  his  post-gradu- 
ate work  in  the  medical  departments  of  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  Prague  and  Vienna, 
where  he  further  equipped  himself  for  the 
work  of  his  exacting  and  responsible  profes- 
sion. He  returned  to  the  United  States^  in 
July,  1900,  and  in  August,  1900,  established 
himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  Oxford,  where  he  has  succeede  >n 
gaining  an  enviable  reputation  and  is  bud  - 
ing  up  a large  and  representative  practice. 
The  Doctor  is  a fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  is  local  medica 
examiner  for  the  Royal  Arcanum  an 
a number  of  the  important  life-insurance 
companies,  while  he  is  medical  director  o 
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the  Miami  University.  In  politics  the  Doc- 
tor is  a Republican  and  fraternally  *s 
identified  with  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  college 
organization.  He  is  at  the  present  time  a 
member  of  the  board  of  public  affairs  of  his 
home  town. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1899,  Dr. 
Moore  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ger- 
trude ,Burrill,  who  was  born  in  Maine, 
whence  her  parents  removed  to  Oxford, 
Ohio.  She  was  graduated  in  Oxford  Col- 
lege, this  county,  in  1894,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Literature,  and  two 
years  later  was  graduated  in  music  in  the 
same  institution. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Hamilton 
was  organized  on  the  2 d of  July,  1863. 
Its  charter  is  No.  56,  under  the  national 
banking  act,  enacted  during  the  Civil  war 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  na- 
tional credit.  The  incorporators  were  Mi- 
cajah  Hughes,  Philip  Hughes,  James 
Beatty,  John  B.  Cornell,  Edward  Hutchin- 
son, John  P.  P.  Peck  and  Joseph  W.  Davis. 
It  was  organized  and  opened  for  business 
with  the  following  list  of  officers : President, 
Micajah  Hughes;  vice-president,  James 
Beatty ; cashier,  John  P.  P.  Peck,  with  John 
B.  Cornell  as  assistant  cashier.  The  paid-up 
capital  at  this  time  was  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Peck  resigned  the  office  of  cashier 
after  six  months’  service,  and  was  succeeded' 
in  that  office  by  John  B.  Cornell,  who  filled 
the  position  with  marked  ability  until  his 
death,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1894.  S.  D. 


Fitton  became  assistant  cashier  in  1867  and 
has  been  officially  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution ever  since. 

Upon  the  death  of  Micajah  Hughes 
Philip  Hughes  was  elected  president,  and 
Asa  Shuler  became  the  vice-president  in 
1883.  Mr.  Hughes  died  in  1892,  and  Mr. 
Shuler  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  retain- 
ing that  position  until  his  death,  in  May, 
1895.  J-  E-  Hughes  became  the  vice- 
president  on  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Shuler  to 
the  presidency,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death,  October  30,  1900.  On  the  6th  of 
December,  of  the  year  last  written,  R.  C. 
McKinney  was  elected  vice-president  and 
so  continues  to  the  present.  On  the  death 
of  President  Shuler,  S.  D.  Fitton  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  presidency.  E.  G. 
Ruder  became  the  cashier  on  the  advance- 
ment of  Mr.  Fitton,  having  served  as  as- 
sistant cashier  from  1894.  J.  M.  Beeler  is 
the  present  assistant  cashier.  The  directors 
at  the  present  time  are:  R.  C.  McKinney, 
E.  G.  Ruder,  Christian  Benninghofen,  D. 
W.  Fitton,  Peter  Benninghofen,  Frank  M. 
Hughes  and  S.  D.  Fitton.  Soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  bank  the  capital  was  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  this,  by  subsequent  additions  to  the 
capital  stock,  now  reaches  a quarter  of  a 
million,  with  a surplus  fund  of  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Hamilton 
is  the  oldest  banking  institution  in  Butler 
county.  It  is  financially  strong,  while  its 
careful  and  conservative  management  has 
successfully  carried  it  through  its  forty-one 
years  of  business.  The  policy  of  the  insti- 
tution through  its  public-spirited  officials 
has  ever  been  liberal  and  encouraging.  On 
many  occasions  it  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
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public  and  private  enterprises  which  must 
have  suffered  great  financial  losses  but  for 
the  timely  intervention  of  this  public  bene- 
factor. In  distribution  to  worthy  claimants 
for  public  charity,  the  First  National  gen- 
erally heads  the  subscription  list  with  liberal 
donations.  The  institution  has  a wide- 
spread influence  in  the  monetary  affairs  of 
southern  Ohio. 


FELIX  J.  STRAUB. 

This  well-known  business  man  is  a na- 
tive of  Hamilton,  born  on  the  14th  day  of 
January,  1865,  and  *s  a worthy  represent- 
ative of  two  early  established  families  in 
Butler  county.  His  father,  Joseph  Straub, 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  in  1828,  and  came  to  Hamilton. 
Ohio,  with  his  parental  family,  in  1836.  He 
was  a son  of  Thaddeus  and  Prisca  Straub, 
natives  of  W urtemberg,  long  since  deceased. 
Jacob  Straub  traced  his  antecedents  in  the 
German  empire  back  to  Wolfram  Straub, 
a hero  of  the  First  Crusade,  under  Peter  the 
Hermit,  in  1147.  He  marched  to  Palestine 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Joseph  Straub  grew  to  manhood  in 
Hamiltorl,  and  joined  the  gold  seekers  of 
California  in  1849,  enduring  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  overland  route,  and 
sought  his  fortune  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But 
his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  the  suc- 
cess he  sought  and  he  returned  to  Hamil- 
ton, after  spending  some  time  in  the  far 
West.  He  was  married  in  this  city,  in 
1858,  choosing  for  his  companion  in  life’s 
journey  Miss  Rebecca  Ann,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Mary  Riley.  Her  father  emi- 


grated from  Virginia  to  Hamilton  in  1820, 
and  was  a son  of  James  Riley,  a hero  of 
the  Revolution,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
strife  for  American  independence.  His  son, 
Joshua  Riley,  was  at  Hull’s  surrender,  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Two  of  Mrs.  Straub’s 
brothers  were  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
and  lost  their  lives  as  a result  of  disease 
incurred  in  that  contest.  Henry  Riley  lo- 
cated on  a farm,  and  ended  his  days  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  dying  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  His  robust  constitution 
enabled  him  to  continue  his  daily  labors 
almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
a man  universally  esteemed  for  his  genial 
nature  and  upright  character.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  his  religious  affiliations  and 
a Jacksonian  Democrat  in  politics. 

After  his  marriage,  Joseph  Straub  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  business  in  Hamilton, 
subsequently  merging  into  the  fuel  business, 
which  he  continued  successfully  until  a few 
years  before  his  death,  when  he  retired  to 
a farm  which  he  purchased,  transferring  his 
former  business  to  his  sons.  He  was  a man 
of  strong  domestic  tastes  and  was  deeply 
attached  to  his  family.  He  was  prominent 
in  municipal  affairs,  served  several  years  as 
a member  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  county  in- 
firmary directors  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  memory  of  Joseph  Straub  will  long  be 
cherished,  and  his  name  will  stand  as  a 
synonym  for  everything  which  was  noble, 
generous  and  pure.  “He  was  a man  above 
reproach.”  Strong  in  his  friendships,  yet 
possessing  a most  profound  contempt  for 
ingratitude,  dishonor  and  ungratefulness. 
“He  was  intelligently  conversant  with  cur- 
rent events,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
openly  discuss  them.  He  was  a man  of 
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great  self-will,  of  strong  character,  but 
tempered  by  a calm,  keen  and  discriminating 
judgment,  that  always  detected  and  advo- 
cated right,  and  discovered  and  denounced 
wrong.’1  He  passed  away  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1894,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  beautiful 
Greenwood  cemetery,  near  the  loved  scenes 
of  his  earthly  career. 

Joseph  and  Rebecca  Ann  Straub  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children,  named,  in  or- 
der of  birth,  as  follows : Mary  B.  was  born 
June  19,  1859;  Sarah  S.,  October  12.  1861 ; 
Adeline,  February  4,  1862;  Felix  Joseph, 
January  14,  1865;  George  Riley,  February 
8,  1867;  Thaddeus,  January  16,  1870;  Anna 
Jane,  February  24,  1872,  and  Cleophas,  De- 
cember 2,  1874.  Anna  Jane  died  in  child- 
hood. Seven  of  the  family  are  living.  Mary 
became  the  wife  of  George  Hoffman,  a 
farmer  in  Butler  county;  Sarah  S.  married 
M.  D.  Lindley,  at  present  the  president  of 
the  board  of  education  in  Hamilton;  Ada, 
or  Adeline,  is  the  wife  of  William  Winkler, 
a prominent  merchant  in  this  city;  Thaddeus 
is  also  a merchant,  and  the  present  city 
auditor  of  Hamilton ; Cleophas  is  the  keeper 
of  a cafe  in  West  Hamilton;  George  R. 
is  in  Indian  Territory,  engaged  in  the  stock 
business. 

Felix  J.  Straub  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Hamilton.  While  yet  a boy  in 
his  teens  he  engaged  in  his  father’s  busi- 
ness, and  attended  night  school  as  a means 
of  completing  his  business  education.  He 
continued  with  his  father  for  a number  of 
years  and,  through  industry  and  careful  ob- 
servation, learned  the  business  in  all  its  de- 
tails. About  1 890 -he  came  into  full  con- 
trol and  has  since  conducted  a large  and 
profitable  business.  During  a greater  part 
n 


of  this  time  he  has  had  two  or  more  yards 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  gives 
steady  employment  to  several  wage  earners. 
Mr.  Straub  carries  a full  line  of  fuel — coal 
and  coke — and  in  connection  handles  lime, 
cement,  drain  tile  and  fire  brick.  He  has 
been  in  the  business  for  twenty-seven  years 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  dealers  in  But- 
ler county.  His  methods  have  always  been 
characterized  by  strict  integrity,  and  therein 
is  the  secret  of  his  success.  It  is  publicly 
known  that  he  will  lose  a customer  before 
he  will  misrepresent  his  goods,  hence  his 
patrons  have  full  confidence  that  they  will 
always  get  the  goods  they  order  or  name. 
In  addition  to  his  mercantile  business,  Mr. 
Straub  is  interested  extensively  in  Butler 
county  farming  lands  and  city  real  estate. 
His  business  life  has  been  crowned  with 
success,  a deserved  compliment  to  a career 
of  active  business  operated  upon  the  high 
plane  of  moral  rectitude. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Straub 
is  an  active  Democrat  and  zealous  in  the 
promotion  of  party  interests.  He  has  never 
sought  official  honors,  but  assists  his  party 
and  friends  in  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  man- 
ner characteristic  of  the  man.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  Lone  Star  Lodge, 
No.  39,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Hamilton 
Lodge,  No.  93,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Royal  Arcanum  and 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

Mr.  Straub  was  married  July  14,  1897, 
to  Miss  Alma  P.  Pabst,  a native  of  Hamil- 
ton and  a daughter  of  Daniel  and  Augusta 
Pabst.  One  daughter  was  born  to  the 
union,  Felicia  A.,  bom  May  14,  1898.  Mrs. 
Straub  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church,  and  is  now  a member  of  St. 
John’s  Evangelical  church  of  Hamilton. 
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REV.  CHARLES  F.  SCHENK. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Schenk,  the  popular  and  elo- 
quent pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  in  Hamilton,  is  a native  of  Perry 
county,  Ohio,  having  been  born  at  Thorn- 
ville, on  the  20th  of  November,  1867,  and 
there  he  continued  to  reside  throughout  his 
youthful  years.  His  father,  Dr.  William  H. 
Schenk,  was  a practicing  physician  in 
Thorn ville  for  forty  years,  and  was  promi- 
nent and  well-known  in  his  professional  life. 
He  was  a native  of  Virginia,  though  a resi- 
dent of  Ohio  from  childhood.  He  received 
his  collegiate  education  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  was  professionally  edu- 
cated in  the  medical  department  of  the  same 
well-known  institution.  Dr.  Schenk  mar- 
ried Miss  Belinda  Bariff,  a native  of  Perry 
county,  Ohio,  who  proved  a faithful  help- 
mate and  a loving  and  devoted  mother. 
She  survives  her  distinguished  husband,  and 
is  now  living  at  the  old  homestead  in  Thorn- 
ville.  Dr.  Schenk  died  in  March,  1895,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  the  youngest.  Valesia 
Kansas,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  is  now  the 
widow  of  Charles  E.  Wilson,  and  resides  in 
her  native  town;  Frances  is  unmarried,  and 
lives  with  her  mother  in  Thornville;  Lillian 
is  the  wife  of  Charles  B.  Martin,  a retired 
merchant;  George  E.  is  now  a resident  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Schenk,  of  this  review, 
is  the  only  one  engaged  in  professional  life. 
His  early  confession  and  connection  with 
the  church  decided,  in  some  measure,  his 
future  career.  His  educational  oppor- 
tunities were  of  the  best  and  his  inclination 
to  take  advantage  of  them  was  bounded  only 


by  his  opportunities.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Thornville  high  school  in  June, 
1884,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1886  he  was  en- 
rolled as  a student  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1890.  Three  years  later 
he  was  graduated  from  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Schenk  then  entered  the  active  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  accepting 
his  first  pastoral  station  at  Bond  Hill,  near 
Cincinnati.  Two  years  were  spent  in  this 
charge,  when  he  was  transferred  by  the  an- 
nual conference  to  the  church  at  Clifton, 
also  a Cincinnati  charge.  During  his  pas- 
torate in  these  fields  of  labor  his  work  was 
crowned  with  success,  the  classes  were 
strengthened  and  solidified  in  the  Christian 
faith,  and  many  were  led  to  accept  the  gospel 
through  the  influence  of  his  eloquence  and 
kindly  Christian  spirit. 

The  selection  of  Rev.  Mr.  Schenk  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  Hamilton  was  a deserved  promo- 
tion in  recognition  of  pastoral  efficiency  and 
devoted  energy  in  the  Master’s  cause.  The 
field  of  his  usefulness  was  broadened  com- 
parably to  his  increasing  ability  as  a pulpit 
orator  and  as  a wise  and  judicious  pastor. 
The  handsome  edifice  had  been  completed 
and  occupied  for  some  time  previous  to  Mr. 
Schenk’s  induction  as  pastor,  but,  owing 
to  a serious  financial  depression  in  years 
recently  preceding  the  dedication,  a con- 
siderable sum  in  subscriptions  was  not  found 
to  be  available.  This  imposed  an  unfore- 
seen debt  of  about  thirteen  thousand  dol- 
lars upon  the  church,  which  was  naturally 
a serious  impediment  to  progress.  Through 
the  labors  of  the  official  board  and  the  con- 
current helpful  action  of  the  pastor,  this  in- 
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debtedness  has  been  paid  off  and  the  church 
stands  today  free  from  the  discomforts  of 
debt.  At  the  same  time  the  current  ex- 
penses, pastor’s  salary  and  constantly  oc- 
curing  internal  improvements  have  been  met 
and  provided  for  with  characteristic  liber- 
ality and  promptness.  The  social  functions 
of  the  church  are  fully  abreast  the  times  in 
all  details,  and  the  Ladies’  Aid  Societies 
have  been  no  small  factor  in  providing  ready 
money,  as  well  as  a high  class  of  social  en- 
joyment. 

As  a pastor,  Rev.  Schenk  is  ever  alert 
and  active.  He  is  a social  and  companionable 
in  all  his  associations  with  the  people,  and 
no  home  is  too  poor  to  receive  his  pastoral 
attention  in  the  course  of  his  official  life  or 
in  cases  where  the  consolations  of  the  gospel 
are  sought  by  those  in  distress.  He  is  pre- 
eminently a man  of  God,  and  even  the  most 
skeptical  have  a high  regard  for  the  vital 
piety  and  Christlike  spirit  which  he  displays 
in  his  every-day  life.  As  a pulpit  orator, 
Mr.  Schenk  takes  high  rank  among  his  co- 
laborers in  Hamilton.  His  sermons  are 
emanations  from  a thoughtful  Christian 
mind;  his  language  is  terse  and  compre- 
hensive, mellowed  at  times  by  the  pathos  of 
earnest  appeal,  at  other  times  made  beautiful 
by  a sublime  rhetorical  climax.  He  is  a 
master  of  language,  a vivid  word  painter, 
and  a student  whose  careful  and  thoughtful 
productions  not  only  please  his  hearers,  but 
carry  convictions  by  their  earnestness  and 
force.  There  is  no  more  popular  pastor  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton  than  Rev.  C.  E. 
Schenk,  as  his  phenomenally  long  continu- 
ance at  the  head  of  the  Methodist  church 
abundantly  attests.  A five-years  pastorate 
was,  until  recently,  the  limit  of  the  law  un- 


der the  rules  of  the  general  conference;  but 
fortunately  the  time  limit  has  been  left  by 
recent  church  legislation  to  the  discretion 
of  the  bishops.  It  is  the  universal  belief  that 
Mr.  Schenk  will  end  his  ministerial  labors 
in  Hamilton  if  the  choice  is  left  to  his 
parishioners.  In  June,  1904,  Miami  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  Rev.  Schenk  the 
well-merited  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Schenk  in  the  du- 
ties of  his  pastorate  is  Rev.  S.  A.  Stephan, 
as  assistant  pastor.  Through  the  united 
efforts  of  these  zealous  Christian  gentlemen, 
a class  of  sixty-five  members  was  organized 
at  Lindenwald  in  February,  1903.  This  is 
under  the  direct  pastorate  of  Mr.  Stephan. 
No  church  edifice  has  yet  been  erected, 
though  the  mission  and  Sunday  school  are 
in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  Hamilton  has  a membership  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  communicants,  with  an 
enrollment  of  six  hundred  in  the  Sunday 
school.  There  are  fifty-five  officers  and 
teachers  connected  with  the  school.  The 
handsome  church  edifice  was  erected  in 
1893,  at  a cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 
It  stands  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  church 
since  its  first  building  was  erected  in  1819. 
The  class  was  organized  by  Rev.  Samuel 
West,  a circuit  preacher,  in  1818,  though 
preaching  services  had  been  conducted  here 
by  the  Methodists  for  some  few  years  pre- 
viously. A second  church  building  was 
erected  in  1833.  This  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1839,  and  the  third  meeting  house 
was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  1840.  This 
building  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  t868, 
and  served  the  people  until  the  erection  of 
the  present  edifice.  Some  very  distinguished 
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divines  have  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  « 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  here  during  its  . 
life  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a cen- 

tUryRev.  Mr.  Schenk  was  married  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1893,  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
to  Miss  Bertha  Harrold,  a native  of  South 
Charleston,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Seymour 
and  Laura  Harrold.  Mrs.  Schenk  was  ec  u- 
cated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
where  she  was  assistant  teacher  of  oratory 
during  a part  of  her  college  course.  In 
1892  she  was  graduated  from  the  Kansas 
City  School  of  Oratory,  but  an  early  mar- 
riage thereafter  doubtless  interfered  with 
her  future  plans  in  this  fascinating  work. 
Two  children  have  come  to  bless  the  happy 
domestic  fireside,  but  of  these,  little  Miss 
Helen  was  called  home  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen months.  Margaret  Frances,  named  in 
honor  of  her  two  great-grandmothers,  who 
were  then  living,  is  a sweet  little  girl  of 
eight  years.  She  is  busy  with  her  school 
work  and  music  and  the  thoughtless  joys  of 
happy  childhood. 


HARRY  S.  THOBE. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  the 
progressive  and  honored  business  men  of 
Oxford,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing contractors  in  connection  with  aichi- 
tectural  cement  work,  tile  work  and  general 
building  in  this  section,  having  attained 
marked  success  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor and  that  through  his  own  efforts. 
Mr.  Thobe  is  a native  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, having  been  born  in  Covington,  just 
across  the  Ohio  river  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


on  the  1 2th  of  February,  1870,  and  being 
a son  of  Hon.  George  and  Elizabeth  Thobe. 

He  received  his  educational  training  in  e 
public  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  in 
1882  began  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade 
of  brickmason,  serving  four  years  and  be- 
coming thoroughly  familiar  with  all  de- 
tails of  the  same.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  began  contracting  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  this  connection  he  has 
been  identified  with  building  operations  in  ■ 
thirty-six  states  and  four  territories  of  our 
national  domain.  In  1896  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Oxford,  this  county,  where  he 
has  since  maintained  his  home,  and  he  has 
been  here  identified  with  much  important 
work  as  a contractor,  having  been  concerned 
in  the  erection  of  the  passenger  station  of 
the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rai- 
,-oad,  three  of  the  finest  school  buildings  and 
, a number  of  the  finest  private  residences  in 
: the  place,  while  he  has  also  done  an  ex- 

1 tensive  business  in  the  putting  in  of  cel_lie 
f sidewalks,  having  laid  several  miles  o t e 
same  in  Oxford.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  the  use  of  cement  or 
building  purposes  in  this  section,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  do  all  kinds  of  work  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  from  this  material  and  to  fur- 
nish all  styles  of  ornamental  products  from 
te  the  same  as  touching  architectural  de- 
>f  signing.  He  also  makes  a specialty 

I-  of  ornamental  tile  fronts  for  stores 

,i-  and  other  buildings  and  of  the  equip- 
al  ment  of  bathrooms  with  the  modern  ti  e a - 
;d  cessories,  while  he  has  gained  a high  repu- 
n-  tation  as  a careful  business  man,  one  ever 
ts.  true  to  the  letter  of  his  contracts  and  ex- 
:n-  peditious  in  the  execution  of  the  same, 
1st  though  never  at  the  sacrifice  o su 
io,  work.  He  is  alert'  and  enterprising  an 
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stands  as  a type  of  the  clean-cut,  ambitious 
and  honorable  business  man,  placing  a true 
estimate  upon  his  fellow  men  and  knowing 
the  value  of  hard  work  and  appreciating  its 
dignity,  since  it  is  through  this  medium  that 
he  has  won  success.  He  has  made  judicious 
investments  in  local  real  estate,  and  has 
been  successful  in  the  handling  of  the  same. 
Mr.  Thobe  is  a stanch  Republican  but  has 
never  desired  office.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  fraternally,  he  is  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and 
the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1898,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Thobe  to  Miss 
Hyla  Keller,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Eliza  (Gear)  Keller,  a prominent  retired 
farmer  of  Oxford  township,  where  she  was 
born  and  reared.  Of  this  union  have  been 
born  two  children,  Ralph  K.  and  Myla. 


DR.  CHARLES  KRONE. 

One  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  drug 
business  in  Hamilton  is  that  operated  by 
the  brothers,  Charles  and  Henry  Krone. 
The  business  was  established  by  the  pres- 
ent firm  in  1886  and  has  continued  suc- 
cessfully under  the  same  management  to 
the  present  time.  The  junior  partner,  Dr. 
Charles  Krone,  has  been  a student  of  phar- 
macy from  his  fifteenth  year  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  capable  pharmacists 
and  analytical  chemists  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

Charles  and  Henry  Krone  are  sons  of 
Dr.  Henry  and  Mary  Krone,  natives  of 
Germany,  who  emigrated  to  America  in 


1859  ar|d  established  a home  at  Lewistown. 
Pennsylvania.  There  Charles  Krone  was 
born,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1863,  and  in  the 
year  following  his  parents  came  to  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio.  Here  the  father  continued  in 
active  practice  until  his  death,  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1873.  In  connection  with  his 
medical  practice  he  also  owned  and  oper- 
ated a drug  store  on  High  street.  But  the 
active  business  life  in  which  he  was  engaged 
no  doubt  shortened  his  days,  as  he  was  but 
fifty-three  years  of  age  when  he  died.  He 
served  the  statutory  period  as  a soldier  in 
the  Gerrhan  army  previous  to  his  leaving  the 
fatherland.  In  religious  belief  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  while  his  wife  endorsed 
the  Protestant  faith.  She  is  now  living  in 
Hamilton  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
Charles  and  Henry  Krone  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  their  parental  family.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  has  been  a resident  of 
Hamilton  since  the  first  years  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  supplemented  by 
a business  course  in  the  Ohio  Commercial 
College.  Practically  he  grew  from  child- 
hood to  youth  in  the  drug  business.  But, 
not  satisfied  with  the  everv-day  training 
of  the  drug  store,  lie  took  a course  in  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  continuing 
his  practical  work  in  a drug  store  in  Hamil- 
ton during  vacation  periods.  Being  thus 
fully  equipped  for  his  life  work,  he  formed 
a partnership  with  his  brother  and  engaged 
in  business  as  previously  stated. 

Dr.  Charles  Krone  has  been  prominently 
connected  with  his  professional  work  out- 
side of  his  own  immediate  business,  and  in 
1891  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  James 
E.  Campbell  as  a member  of  the  state  board 
of  pharmacy,  serving  five  years  under  this 
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appointment.  In  1896  he  was  reappointed 
to  the  same  position  by  Governor  Bushnell,  ’ 
serving  ten  years  in  all.  This  is  a dis- 
tinguished honor  and  a public  recognition 
of  Mr.  Krone's  thorough  qualifications  for 
his  professional  work.  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed coroner  of  Butler  county,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  resulting  from  the  death  of  the 
then  incumbent.  At  the  succeeding  elec- 
tion Mr.  Krone  was  chosen  his  own  suc- 
cessor and  served  the  county  faithfully  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
serving  over  four  years.  Though  an  active 
working  Democrat,  Dr.  Krone  has  been 
very  modest  in  his  demands  upon  party  suf- 
frages. He  has  never  been  an  office  seeker 
in  any  sense,  though  political  honors  have 
come  to  him  without  solicitation.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  board  of  public  service  and 
is  otherwise  prominent  in  the  municipal  af- 
fairs of  Hamilton.  His  business  life  has 
been  a success,  as  evidenced  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  valuable  property  interests  in  the 
city  of  his  adoption,  the  result  of  well- 
directed  energy,  ^coupled  with  intelligence, 
industry  and  economy. 

No  man  in  the  city  sustains  higher 
business  and  social  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple than  Dr.  Charles  Krone.  His  honest, 
painstaking  methods  in  the  administration 
of  his  business  affairs  have  brought  a tan- 
gible recognition  from  the  public  which  is 
a sure  guarantee  of  business  success.  Mr. 
Krone  is  a public-spirited  and  enterprising 
citizen,  well-informed  upon  the  current 
events  of  the  day,  and  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  adopted  city  and  county. 

Charles  Krone  wras  married  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1888,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being 
Miss  Katie  Haas,  of  Hamilton,  and  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Christine 


(Rinckel)  Haas.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  St.  John’s  German  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  church,  of  which  the  la- 
mented Dr.  Hermann  was  pastor  during  all 
the  years  of  their  connection  with  it.  This 
is  the  oldest  German  church  in  Butler 
county,  and  has  a membership  of  over  two 
thousand  families.  For  thirty-seven  years 
Rev.  Dr.  Hermann  sustained  the  relations 
of  pastor,  friend  and  spiritual  adviser  and 
wras  called  to  his  reward  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1903.  No  pastor  ever  died  in  Ham- 
ilton who  was  more  sincerely  and  univer- 
sally mourned  than  he.  Dr.  Krone  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Bankers’  Fraternal  Union. 


SAMUEL  McFALL. 

The  man  of  native  worth  and  ability 
grows  and  develops  with  his  surroundings 
and  in  time  becomes  a strong  influence  for 
good  among  his  fellows.  He  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  laudable  enterprise,  the  her- 
ald of  everything  worthy  of  improvement, 
the  intimate  friend  of  local  development, 
and  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  measures 
for  the  advancement  of  his  community, 
county  and  state.  A man  of  this  stamp,  re- 
gardless of  age,  never  becomes  a back  num- 
ber, nor  can  be  accused  of  laying  anything 
in  the  way  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age.  Such  a man  is  the  well-known  citizen 
whose  name  introduces  this  article,  and  it 
is  needless  to  state  that  a biographical  his- 
tory of  Butler  county  would  be  incomplete 
without  a review’  of  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments. 
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Samuel  McFall,  to  whom  belongs  the 
credit  of  being  the  oldest  native  resident  in 
Madison  township,  is  descended  from  Ger- 
man and  Irish  ancestry  and  his  family  in 
this  country  is  traceable  to  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
state  his  great-grandfather,  a German  im- 
migrant, settled  many  years  ago.  The  sub- 
ject’s paternal  grandfather  was  of  Pennsyl- 
vania birth,  but  his  grandmother  came  from 
Ireland,  her  people  having  been  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  county  in  which  the  Me- 
Falls  originally  located.  Francis  McFall, 
father  of  the  subject,  was  also  a native  of 
the  above  commonwealth,  but  when  a young 
man  he  came  to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Armstrong,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  state.  By 
occupation  Francis  McFall  was  a black- 
smith. He  operated  a shop  in  Summerville 
for  a number  of  years,  but  about  1852  moved 
to  Heno,  where  he  and  his  good  wife  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  days. 

Samuel  McFall  was  born  in  Summer- 
ville, October  16,  1838,  and  spent  his  early 
life  in  the  village  and  adjacent  country,  re- 
maining with  his  parents  until  nineteen 
years  of  age.  While  his  educational  ad- 
vantages were  not  the  best,  he  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  and  by  supple- 
menting his  school  work  by  study  at  home 
and  a wide  range  of  reading,  he  became  in 
due  time  not  only  a good  scholar  in  the  com- 
mon branches,  but  well  informed  on  a great 
variety  of  subjects.  During  his  youth  he 
worked  on  a farm  near  Summerville  and 
when  nineteen  years  old  turned  his  attention 
to  blacksmithing,  in  which  trade  he  soon  ac- 
quired much  more  than  ordinary  proficiency 
and  skill,  having  from  an  early  age  mani- 
fested a decided  taste  for  mechanical  pur- 


suits. After  working  for  eighteen  months 
under  the  direction  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
shop,  Mr.  McFall  purchased  the  establish- 
ment and  for  twenty-one  years  thereafter 
operated  the  same,  during  which  time  he 
not  only  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a master  of  his  calling,  but  also  earned  con- 
siderable money  as  a contractor  in  various 
kinds  of  mechanical  work.  By  industry  and 
thrift  he  accumulated  a handsome  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  and  at  this  time  he 
is  one  of  the  well-to-do  men  of  his  town- 
ship, being  in  independent  circumstances, 
with  a^sufficiency  of  this  world’s  goods  laid 
by  to  insure  a competency  for  his  declining 
years. 

Mr.  McFall,  in  the  year  1862,  contracted 
a matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss  Mary 
Margerum,  of  Middletown,  the  union  being 
blessed  with  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  William,  the  oldest  of  the  fam- 
ily, was.  born  in  1863,  married  Miss  Rose 
Birch,  of  Camden,  Ohio,  and  at  this  time  is 
engaged  in  the  huckstering  business  ; Ce- 
breni,  the  second  son,  was  born  in  1865  and 
is  also  a married  man,  his  wife  having  for- 
merly been  Miss  Nellie  White,  of  Butler 
county;  Mary,  the  youngest  of  the  number, 
was  born  in  the  year  1867  and  is  now  the 
wife  of  Christian  King,  a prosperous  and 
well-to-do  farmer  of  Lemon  township,  this 
county,  and  one  of  the  representative  men 
of  his  community. 

Mr.  McFall  is  a Democrat  in  politics  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Madison 
township.  He  has  been  honored  at  intervals 
with  local  offices,  having  served  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time  as  supervisor,  and 
for  a period  of  twenty-one  years  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  township  board  of  education. 
While  not  identified  with  any  church  or  re- 
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ligious  organization,  he  is  a believer  in 
Christianity  and  a liberal  contributor  to  the 
support  of  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  his 
wife  is  a faithful  and  consistent  member. 
Mr.  McFall  is  a self-made  man  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term  and  as  such  has  been  in- 
fluential in  advancing  the  varied  interests  of 
his  township  and  county,  being  progressive 
in  his  ideas  and  purposes  and  enterprising 
in  all  of  his  undertakings.  His  career  has 
been  eminently  creditable  both  to  himself 
and  the  community  and  during  a long, 
active  useful  life  his  character  has  always 
been  above  reproach  and  his  integrity  of 
the  sterling  kind  that  bespeaks  for  its  pos- 
sessor noble  aims  and  high  ideals.  A strong, 
manly,  symmetrically  developed  man  and 
a true  type  of  the  intelligent,  representative 
American  citizen  of  today,  he  is  one  of 
those  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  meet,  whom 
it  is  a boon  to  have  as  an  intimate  friend 
and  associate. 


STEPHEN  DECATUR  CONE. 

The  printer,  journalist  and  author  is  a 
public  benefactor  and  a man  whose  useful- 
ness in  the  city  and  county  is  only  bounded 
by  the  sphere  of  his  opportunities.  Mr.  Cone 
is  a genial  gentleman  and  a vigorous 
thinker,  of  broad  culture  and  deep  learning, 
whose  purposes  in  life  are  pure  and  elevat- 
ing. The  ancestors  of  the  present  genera- 
tion bearing  the  family  name  were  among 
the  very  early  settlers  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  one  hundred  and  three  years  hav- 
ing passed  since  they  first  set  foot  on  Butler 
county  soil.  They  at  once  commenced 
clearing  their  lands,  which  were  covered 


with  heavy  timber.  Typical  pioneer  cabins 
were  soon  erected,  without  the  aid  of  board 
or  nail,  and  only  mother  earth  for  a floor. 
The  forest  furnished  the  principal  articles 
of  food,  and  prowling  wild  beasts  and 
treacherous  Indians  furnished  the  “spice  of 
civilization.  ” 

Stephen  D.  Cone  has  given  to  us  two 
volumes  of  comprehensive  Hamilton  his- 
tory, dating  from  1791  to  1902,  inclusive^ 
containing  about  four  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  each.  This,  in  addition  to  the  vast 
amount  of  historical  material  written,  com- 
piled and  embraced  in  the  “Centennial  His- 
tory of  Butler  County,  Ohio,”  is  a superb 
literary  monument  to  his  genius  and  enter- 
prise. The  prospectus  of  the  last-named 
work  says  of  him:  “Not  the  least  among 

the  contributions  to  this  work  are  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Stephen  D.  Cone,  who  will  write 
much  of  the  history,  using,  in  that  capacity, 
the  rich  storehouse  of  accumulations  for  the 
purpose  collected  during  the  past  forty  or 
fifty  years.  Probably  no  man  in  Butler 
county  is  as  capable  of  performing  this  ar- 
duous task  as  Stephen  D.  Cone,  and  certainly* 
none  have  greater  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion. in  tangible  and  enduring  form,  of  the 
vast  amount  of  valuable  material  he  has 
been  accumulating  for  more  than  an  aver- 
age lifetime.” 

Stephen  D.  Cone  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  two  miles  south  of  Venice,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  near  the  ancient  site  of  Cros- 
by village,  Hamilton  county,  February  12, 
1840.  He  is  the  youngest  of  a family  of 
nine  children  of  John  and  Mary  Francis 
(Fodrv)  Cone.  His  father  was  born  in  East 
Haddam,  Connecticut,  January  20,  1775’ 
who  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Martha 
(Spencer)  Cone.  Joseph  Cone  died  at  sea 
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Avhile  in  a naval  engagement,  in  1779,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war.  His  wife  died 
at  East  Haddarn,  “distracted,”  May  3,  1796. 
John  Cone,  father  of  the  subject,  died  in 
Hamilton,  March  5,  1846,  at  the  Wolf  Tav- 
ern, this  city,  then  located  near  the  southwest 
•comer  of  High  and  Front  streets.  Mary 
Francis  Cone  was  bom  near  Clarksburg, 
Virginia,  May  16,  1790,  and  died  in  Hamil- 
ton, September  17,  1858.  Stephen  D.  Cone 
attended  the  Nathan  Furman  school  for  two 
years.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Hamil- 
ton public  schools,  where  he  remained  until 
June,  1859,  attending  high  school  one  year 
under  Prof.  Sidney  A.  Norton,  now  in  the 
faculty  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Co- 
lumbus. Shortly  after  thfr  death  of  his 
mother  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  studies,  and  entered 
upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  On  August 
13,  1859,  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
Intelligencer  printing  office.  Here  he  re- 
ceived a thorough,  practical  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  printing,  which  has  been  very  use- 
ful to  him.  On  May  10,  1862,  he  enlisted  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  Company  A,  Eighty- 
fourth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, under  command  of  Captain 
Richard  Waite,  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Mor- 
rison R.  Waite,  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court.  Covering  a period  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  he  was  employed  as  foreman 
of  first-class  job  printing  establishments  in 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Ft.  Wayne  (Indiana) 
and  Hamilton.  On  May  14,  1864,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-seventh  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  under  command  of  Captain  John 
C.  Lewis.  He  was  a United  States  store- 
keeper in  1868-69.  His  appointment  was 


made  by  E.  A.  Rollins,  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  through  the  influence  of 
Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  over  the  heads  of 
the  collector  and  assessor  of  the  third  dis- 
trict and  thirty-five  applicants  for  the  place. 
From  1866  until  1874  he  issued,  yearly,  a 
daily  paper  during  the  Butler  county  fair, 
from  which  publications  he  realized  a hand- 
some sum.  During  the  years  1876-77  he 
was  business  manager  and  superintendent 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Butler 
County  Democrat.  In  1879  established 
the  first  exclusively  job  printing  office  in 
Hamilton,  which,  in  1884,  he  sold  to  E.  A. 
Pangle.  On  January  19,  1885,  he  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Oxford  Citizen. 
For  six  years  he  labored  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully for  the  improvement  of  Oxford.  Long 
before  his  advent  in  the  village  a majority 
of  its  citizens  had  been  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  a new  school  house.  The  old  struc- 
ture was  twenty-five  years  behind  the  times 
and  was  actually  unsafe.  In  1886  Mr. 
Cone  was  elected  to  take  the  lead  in  the  new 
school  house  movement.  Accordingly, 
through  his  personal  efforts,  the  board  of 
education  was  increased  from  three  to  six 
members.  At  the  April  election  of  this  year 
Stephen  D.  Cone,  Tom  Law,  Dr.  J.  B.  Por- 
ter and  W.  A.  Logue  were  elected  members 
of  this  body  for  a term  of  three  years.  The 
question  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a new  school 
house  was  submitted,  at  a special  election, 
to  the  qualified  electors  of  Oxford,  and  car- 
ried by  a majority  of  seventeen.  Stephen 
D.  Cone,  Tom  Law  and  W.  A.  Logue  con- 
stituted the  building  committee,  who  erected 
one  of  the  finest  school  edifices  in  south- 
western Ohio,  it  being  dedicated  April  4> 
1887.  From  the  inception  of  the  new 
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school  house  Mr.  Cone  was  made  the  target 
for  all  kinds  of  abuse  by  a coterie  of  oppo- 
nents. In  the  fall  of  1887  ^ie  “mixed 
school”  question  struck  Oxford  in  the  shape 
of  a terrible  tornado.  The  colored  people 
demanded  admission  to  the  new  building 
and  the  abolishment  of  separate  schools. 
The  board  of  education  were  opposed,  with 
the  exception  of  Stephen  D.  Cone.  Two  in- 
dignation meetings  were  held  in  the  town 
hall,  and  the  members  of  the  board  were 
asked  to  come  forward  and  define  their  po- 
sitions. Mr.  Cone  refused  to  attend  the 
first  meeting,  but  notified  the  leaders  that 
he  would  be  present  at  the  second  one.  As 
he  entered  the  densely  packed  hall  he  was 
greeted  by  the  excited  populace  with  hisses, 
groans  and  cries  of  “throw  him  out  of  the 
windows.”  He  coolly  advanced  to  the  stage 
and  defined  his  attitude,  in  compliance  to 
the  law  as  it  appeared  upon  the  statute 
books.  The  colored  people  took  the  case 
to  court.  The  circuit  court  decided  that  the 
board  of  education  had  no  right  to  maintain 
separate  schools,  Judges  Smith  and  Cox  af- 
firming, Judge  Swing  contra.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  where  it  was 
decided  against  the  board.  Mr.  Cone  was 
president  of  the  board  of  education  in  1888- 
89.  In  April,  1889,  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  town  council.  He  instituted  much 
needed  reforms  in  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness. In  April,  1891,  he  sold  the  Oxford 
Citizen  to  Charles  W.  Stivers,  of  Liberty, 
Indiana,  and  in  July  of  this  year  he  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Hamilton.  In  May,  1892, 
he  became  editor  and  business  manager  of 
the  Paulding  (Ohio)  Democrat.  The  paper 
was  owned  by  Hon.  N.  R.  Hysell,  ex- 
speaker of  the  lower  house  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  Hon.  M.  F.  Eggerman,  ex- 


representative of  Hardin  county.  Mr. 
Cone  and  Tom  Law  were  the  founders  of 
Talawanda  Council,  No.  266,  Royal  Arca- 
num, of  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he  still  retains 
his  membership.  Mr.  Cone’s  first  literary 
effort  was  in  1878,  when  he  wrote  a series 
of  seventeen  articles  for  the  Butler  County 
Democrat  on  “The  Early  Condition  of  This 
Valley”  (the  Miami).  He  has  recently  be- 
come a life  member  of  the  Ohio  Archeologi- 
cal and  Historical  Society,  for  literary  work 
furnished. 

On  December  30,  1864,  Stephen  D.  Cone 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Barbara  Cath- 
erine Burkett,  who  was  born  in  Lewisburg, 
Preble  county,  Ohio,  October  3,  1843. 
Eight  children  resulted  from  this  union,  five 
of  whom  survive,  namely:  Josephine  P., 

Stephen  D.,  Jr.,  Azrepha  B.,  Blanche  B. 
and  John  C.  Cone.  Mr.  Cone  has  lived  to 
see  the  fruition  of  a life  of  labor  and  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  which  a kind  providence 
has  bestowed  upon  him. 


CHARLES  S.  BARNITZ,  M.  D. 

To  the  subject  of  this  review  belongs 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  physi- 
cian in  Middletown,  and  it  is  also  a fact 
worthy  of  note  that  there  is  now  but  one 
man  besides  himself  on  Main  street  who 
can  claim  a continuous  residence  in  the 
city  since  the  year  1849.  Charles  S* 

Barnitz  is  descended  paternally  from  Ger- 
man ancestry,  but  the  family  has  been  rep- 
resented in  America  for  several  generations, 
his  forefathers  having  come  to  this  country 
in  colonial  times  and  settled  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Doctor 
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is  a native  of  the  Keystone  state  and  was 
born  in  the  old  historic  county  of  New  York, 
on  March  23,  1830.  By  reason  of  the  wealth 
and  high  social  standing  of  his  parents,  he 
enjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages, 
and  after  receiving  his  early  training  in 
private  schools  he  completed  an  academic 
course,  thus  laying  broad  and  deep  a sub- 
stantial foundation  for  his  future  career  in 
the  professional  and  business  world.  A 
brother  and  two  sisters  of  the  subject  hav- 
ing settled  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  he  paid 
them  a visit  when  a young  man  and  while 
here  decided  to  remain  and  take  up  the  study 
of  medicine.  Accordingly  he  entered  the 
office  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Wampler,  of  Middletown,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  and  researches  until  be- 
coming a student  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College.  Philadelphia,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  the  year 
1854.  Immediately  after  receiving  his  de- 
gree he  opened  an  office  in  Middletown  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  later  became  identified  with  various 
local  enterprises,  including  among  others  the 
Globe  Paper  Company,  which  he  helped  or- 
ganize and  of  which  he  subsequently  be- 
came secretary  and  ultimately  one  of  the 
proprietors.  About  the  year  1877  he  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business,  which  he  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  his  profession 
and  other  interests  for  a period  of  ten  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  looked  after  a large 
and  lucrative  insurance  agency  which  he  es- 
tablished in  1866. 

Dr.  Barnitz  has  led  a very- active  life 
and  his  career  presents  a series  of  continued 
successes,  which  have  made  him  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  prosperous  men  in 
the  city  of  his  residence,  also  one  of  the 


most  widely  known  and  popular.  To  the 
extent  of  his  ability  he  has  aided  the 
progress  and  advancement  of  Middletown 
and  Butler  county,  faithfully  performing 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  discharging 
with  commendable  fidelity  every  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  fellow  men.  He  has 
given  his  encouragement  and  support  to 
every  laudable  undertaking  for  the  public 
welfare  and  his  position  in  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  community  has  given  him 
prestige  and  influence  such  as  few  of  his 
contemporaries  exercise.  Originally  the 
Doctor  was  a Whig,  but  when  that  old  party 
accomplished  its  mission  and  ceased  to 
exist,  he  gave  his  support  to  its  successor 
and  has  ever  since  been  an  earnest  and  zeal- 
ous Republican.  Fraternally,  he  belongs  to 
the  Knights  of  Honor,  being  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  in  Middletown,  and 
in  religion  is  a Presbyterian,  holding  at  this 
time  the  position  of  deacon  in  the  congrega- 
tion with  which  he  is  identified. 

In  the  year  1855  Dr.  Barnitz  contracted  - 
a matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss  Anna  L. 
Brashear,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Butler  county,  the  marriage  resulting  in  the 
birth  of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  the  oldest  being  Bertha,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  December,  1855.  C.  G. 
Barnitz  served  in  the  late  Spanish-American 
war  as  a member  of  the  Fourteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  rose  to  the  position  of 
sergeant  of  his  company  and  died  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  on  December  26,  1901. 
Gardener  E.,  the  second  son,  was  born  in 
the  month  of  February,  1866.  Bertha,  who 
married  R.  M.  Wirt,  lives  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  does  also  Mary  R.,  the  second  daughter, 
and  Mrs.  Clara  Guchel,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  makes  her  home  in  Middletown. 
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WALTER  W.  WHARTON. 


The  family  of  which  the  subject  of  this 
review  is  an  honored  representative  has 
been  identified  with  Butler  county  since  the 
pioneer  period  and  prior  to  that  time  was 
well  known  in  Sussex  county,  Delawa  , 
where  the  remote  ancestors  settled  before 
the  war  for  independence.  Benjamin 
Wharton,  father  of  the  subject,  was  born  in 
the  latter  county  and  state,  and  when  a 
youth  of  eighteen  came  to  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  soon  afterward  married 
Miss  Sarah  Drullinger,  who  was  born  neai 
Fort  Union  and  whose  parents  were  among 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  what  is  now  Union 
township.  Benjamin  Wharton  came  west, 
poor  in  this  world’s  goods,  but  rich  in  those 
sterling  attributes  of  manhood  which  he  at 
the  foundation  of  every  successful  careen 
Industrious,  energetic,  and  possessing  soun 
practical  intelligence,  he  soon  overcame  the 
difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  in  due  time  judiciously  invested  his 
earnings  in  lands  which  could  then  be  pur- 
chased in  Union  township  for  five  dollars 
per  acre.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  he 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  cleared  and  otherwise  improved,  and  the 
farm  he  developed  became  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  valuable  not  only  m the 
township  of  Union,  but  in  Butler  county. 
Benjamin  Wharton  was  a man  of  enterpris- 
ing spirit,  a model  farmer,  and  met  with 
financial  success  such  as  few  of  his  neigh- 
bors attained.  He  and  his  good  wife  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on  their  town- 
ship farm  and  died  on  the  same  a number  of 
years  ago,  leaving  a family  of  six  childien, 
five  of  whom  are  living,  the  majority  resi- 


dents of  the  county  and  state  in  which  they 

were  bom  and  raised. 

Walter  W.  Wharton,  the  eldest  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Wharton, 
is  a native  of  Butler  county,  Ohio  born  on 
the  farm  in  Union  township  which  he  now 

owns,  July  1,  1833.  Being  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  he  early  learned  the  lessons  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  and  as  soon  as  aWe 
to  be  of  service  he  took  his  place  ,n  the 
fields,  and  it  was  not  long  h*  ^ 

do  a man’s  part  at  almost  any  knulof  a m 

labor.  He  helped  clear  a goodly  part  of  the 
land,  and,  while  still  a youth,  assume 
much  of  the  responsibility  of  its  cultivation 
the  meantime,  of  winter  months,  attend  g 
the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  until  acquir- 
ing a full  knowledge  of  the  training  taught 
Mr.  Wharton  remained  at  his 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion, 
when,  with  many  other  loyal  young  -en 
throughout  the  country,  he  exchang 
implements  of  husbandry  for  the  deadv 
dealing  weapons  of  warfare.  n 
6 1862  he  enlisted  m Company  I,  E * ^ 
third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  immediately  t ere 
after  proceeded  to  the  front, 
his  first  baptism  of  fire  at  Ac  bat  e 0 ^ 
kansas  Post,  following  which  he  p 
pated  in  a number"  of  bloody  engagement  . 

Ending  a. 

burg,  thence  to  New  Orleai-, 
joined  Banks’  ill-fated  expechtion  ip 
river  and  after  taking  part  m all  th  g 

ing  connected  therewith  accompanied to 
command  through  various  other  can  P g • 
closing  his  active  service  -^battle^ 
Blakely,  Alabama.  Mr-  . r i ,:s 

three  oi  his  best  year,  to  the 
country,  during  which  perio  ' d. 

experience  was  not  only  active,  but  exc 
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ingly  arduous  and  dangerous,  as  is  attested 
by  the  fact  of  his  regiment  having  mustered 
one  thousand  men  strong  at  the  time  of 
enlistment,  of  which  number  there  were 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty  survivors  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  July,  1865,  he  left 
Galveston,  Texas,  for  Camp  Dennison, 
Ohio,  where  he  received  his  discharge,  after 
which  he  returned  home,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  found  him  at  work  hi 
the  harvest-field,  a kind  of  labor  to  which 
he  had  been  long  unused. 

Mr.  Wharton  remained  on  the  home 
farm  assisting  in  its  cultivation  and  man- 
agement until  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  due 
season  purchasing  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
acres  of  land  in  Williamson  county,  Illinois, 
which  he  improved  and  on  which  he  resided 
during  the  twenty  years  following.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  noted  he  disposed  of 
his  real  estate  and  other  interests  in  Illinois 
and  returned  to  Butler  county,  purchasing 
the  old  homestead,  which  was  endeared  to 
him  by  so  many  fond  recollections  and  ten- 
der associations,  and  on  which  he  has  since 
lived  and  prospered.  Mr.  Wharton’s  farm, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  fine  acres  of  fer- 
tile and  valuable  land,  is  well  situated  for 
agricultural  and  live-stock  purposes  and 
ranks  with  the  best  improved  and  most  pro- 
ductive places  in  the  township  of  Union. 
Since  taking  possession  he  has  added  many 
substantial  improvements,  his  buildings  of 
all  kinds  being  first-class  and  up-to-date,  and 
no  reasonable  pains  or  expense  have  been 
spared  to  make  the  home  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive in  all  the  terms  imply.  As  an  agri- 
culturist, Mr.  Wharton  stands  in  the  front 
rank,  being  energetic  and  systematic  in  his 
management,'  and  his  present  comfortable 


circumstances  and  the  ample  competence 
which  he  has  laid  by  for  his  declining  years 
speak  well  for  his  progress  and  success  as 
one  of  the  enterprising,  independent  farmers 
of  today. 

In  state  and  national  issues  Mr.  Whar- 
ton is  a Republican,  but  in  matters  purely 
local  he  not  infrequently  rises  above  party 
and  gives  his  support  to  the  best  qualified 
candidate.  He  is  first  of  all  an  American 
and  exceedingly  proud  of  his  citizenship, 
under  a government  for  which  he  has  ever 
manifested  an  intense  loyalty  and  for  the 
preservation  of  which  he  experienced  so 
many  hardships  and  dangers  while  follow- 
ing the  flag  throughout  the  Southland.  His 
is  indeed  a true  and  lofty  patriotism  and  in 
times  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  he  keeps 
this  spirit  alive,  considering  the  love  of 
country,  and  willingness  to  defend  it,  his 
highest  duty,  and  everything  else  subordin- 
ate thereto.  He  joined  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  while  living  in  Illinois,  and 
has  ever  since  been  a zealous  member  of  the 
organization,  nothing  pleasing  him  better 
than  to  meet  in  the  local  post  the  old  com- 
rades who,  in  the  days  that  tried  men’s  souls, 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  under  the  folds 
of  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  successfully 
withstood  and  drove  back  the  armed  hosts 
of  treason  which  were  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  what  every  true  American  pa- 
triot holds  dear  and  sacred. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Wharton  estab- 
lished a ceremony  of  decoration  akin  to  the 
regular  Decoration  Day  exercises,  but 
purely  local  in  its  character,  being  confined 
to  the  adorning  of  soldier  graves  in  his  own 
community  alone.  The  first  of  these  exer- 
cises was  held  at  his  home,  and  a great 
many  people  were  present,  the  day  being 
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pleasantly  spent  in  recounting  indta®  of 
the  past,  recalling  to  memory  the  belovea 
d J the  ceremony  being  i»>'"P';“d  " * 
e1«,n«.t  speeches  and  “ 

making  a day  long  to  be  remembered.  Sine 
then  many  such  meetings  have  been  hel 
It  his  Place,  the  last  of  which  was  on  the 
Sundaj  following  Decoration  Day,  1903- at- 
tended by  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
over  one  hundred  of  whom  were  enter- 
tained  at  his  own  table  in  > “d 

mutually  happy  and  agreeable  east  1 du 
Wharton  manifests  a pardonable  pride  in 
Tse  anniversary  occasions  and  spares  no 
toe  nor  expense  in  making  them  answer 
to  purposes  for  which  instituted,  procuring 
hue  mmic  and  popular  orators,  Iks,  « pro- 
viding  many  other  features  calculated  to 
keep  ^in  memory  the  fallen  heroes  arous 
sentiments  of  patriotism  and  add  to  the 
general  feeling  and  appropriate  enjoyment 
of  the  day.  He  is  seldom  absent  from  to 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
iiost  to  which  he' belongs,  and  only  sickness 
or  some  unavoidable  exigency  is  pel  nut  e 
to  keep  him  from  attending  the  national  en- 
campments, be  they  far  or  near. 

Mr.  Wharton  is  a man  of  wide  intel- 
ligence and  has  read  much,  being  well  in- 
formed upon  a great  many  subjects  es- 
pecially the  history  of  his  country  and  to 
leading  questions  and  issues  of  the  day.  He 
has  strong  convictions  and  decided  opinions, 
the  soundness  of  ' which  he  defends  with 
tenacitv  when  necessary,  yet  he  is  tolerant 
of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  ever  ready  to 
accord  the  same  privileges  of  private  judg- 
ment which  he  reserves  for  himself.  Few 
men  in  the  county  are  as  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  and  none  stand  higher  in  t e 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public  or  are 


more  respected  in  the  social  circles  H.s 
career  has  been  eminently  honorable,  an 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  his  patriotism 
will  be  extolled,  his  conduct  commended 
and  his  life  be  pointed  to  as  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation. 


D.  D.  DENEEN,  M.  D. 

\ representative  of  one  of  the  honored 
pioneer  families  of  Butler  county  and  known 
as  one  of  the  skilled  and  popular  y g 
members  of  the  medical  profess. on  ^n  * 

in  practice  in  Oxford.  ne 
homestead  fan,,,  in  Red, 
county,  on  the  ,4*  of  March,  .S^toug 
a son  of  Alfred  and  Emma  (H  ^ 
Deneen.  Alexander  Deneen,  grandfather 
of  the  subject,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
state  and  when  a mere  boy  came  with  h.s 
parents  to  Butler  county,  to  taxml, -locat  g 
in  Reilv  township,  where  he  was  reared 
maturi.yr.here  passing  the  rema.nder  ofh,. 
life  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Of  influence  in  public 

stanch  Democrat  m his  polity [*  county 
and  having  been  at  one  t,me  e J A to 
auditor,  for  which * £ Z Doc- 

continued  to  be  identified  with  * 

in  his  native  township  for  a nu  J 

finallv  removing  to  Boone  county  M 
thence  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  the  Doctor 

their  only  child.  f age  at 

Dr.  Deneen  was  fifteen 

the  time  of  his  parents  re™°v*  Washburn 

and  he  was  later. matriculated  m Was 
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College,  in  the  city  of  Topeka.  In  1893 
he  entered  the  National  Normal  School,  in 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1894,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence. Shortly  afterward  he  began  his  tech- 
nical education  by  entering  upon  a course 
of  study  in  the  Kansas  Medical  College,  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  in  1896  he  became  a 
student  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated 
as  a member  of  the  class  of  1897,  receiving 
his  coveted  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Deneen 
established  himself  in  practice  at  Reily,  in 
his  native  county,  and  there  remained  three 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  1900, 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  has  since 
been  successfully  engaged  in  the  work  of 
his  noble  profession,  attaining  prestige  as 
a thoroughly  skilled  and  discriminating 
physician  and  surgeon  and  enjoying  marked 
personal  popularity.  He  has  devoted  special 
study  and  labor  to  surgery,  and  in  1903  took 
post-graduate  work  in  this  line  in  various 
of  the  leading  medical  institutions  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  He  is  assistant  surgeon  for 
the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad 
at  Oxford,  and  is  local  medical  examiner  for 
the  Hartford  Life  Insurance  Company,  also 
of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Association, 
while  he  holds  membership  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Union  District 
Medical  Society  and  the  Butler  County 
Medical  Society.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife 
are  valued  and  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Oxford,  and 
he  also  is  a member  of  its  official  board. 
Fraternally,  he  is  identified  with  Oxford 
Lodge,  No.  67,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  men  or 
party  that  he  believes  to  be  in  the  right. 


On  the  nth  of  April,  1900,  Dr.  Deneen 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  R. 
Rentz,  who  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton county,  this  state,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1872,  being  a daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Rebecca  Rentz.  Mrs.  Deneen 
is  an  accomplished  musician,  having  at- 
tended the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  of 
Cincinnati. 


PIERSON  CORY  CONKLIN. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  a native 
of  Butler  county  and  a descendant  of  one 
of  the  early  established  families  in  historic 
Reily  township.  His  birth  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1833,  an<I  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  his  native  county  during  his  en- 
tire lifetime.  Mr.  Conklin  is  a man  of  deep 
learning  and  broad  culture  and  has  been  a 
close  student  from  choice  rather  than  neces- 
sity, and  has  thus  chosen  books  for  his  com- 
panions instead  of  the  allurements  of  clubs, 
lodges  and  politics.  Mr.  Conklin  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  liberal  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Reily  township  and  when 
quite  young  took  a course  at  the  Farmers’ 
College,  at  College  Hill,  Hamilton  county. 
This  was  supplemented  by  a classical  course 
at  the  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  an  associate  of  Benjamin  Har- 
rison and  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
other  noted  men  and  women  who  claimed 
Miami  as  their  alma  mater  and  who  have 
attained  national  renown  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  After  his  graduation  from  Miami, 
in  1853,  Mr.  Conklin  took  up  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  his  life  work  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  the  same  zeal  and  devotion 
which  had  characterized  his  college  life. 
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He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  i8g,  and  at 
once  established  his  office  m Ham’lt0  ’ 
where  b,  dose  application  ,o  Phonal 
duties  he  soon  achieved  success.  For  many 
years  past  Mr.  Conklin  has  1*™ 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  But 
county  bar.  He  is  only  a lawyer,  and  de- 
sires to  be  nothing  more.  His  qvulificat.ons 
would  readily  have  placed  him  m hue 
political  preferment,  and  m the  race  for 
supremacy  he  stood  an  eqital  chance  wit 
the  most  talented  men  in  the  city  or  conn  y, 
but  he  persistently  refused  to  enter  politic 
or  to  foresake  his  chosen  calling.  In  i 

performance  of  his  professional  duties  M . 

Conklin  is  careful  and  painstaking,  h.s 
counsels  are  conservative  and  deliberate,  and 
his  decisions  accurate  and  in  accordance  \\ 
the  best  interests  of  his  clients,  who  see 
doubtful  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  a law- 
suit. He  is  far-seeing  and  sagacious  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  law,  w 1 e is 
desire  for  professional  honors  is  modulate 
by  a keen  appreciation  of  justice  and  right. 
As  a trial  lawyer  Mr.  Conklin  does  not  as- 
sume to  sway  judges  and  juries  by  appeals 
to  prejudices,  and  flowery  speeches,  but 
makes  his  pleas  by  a plain, 
statement  of  the  evidence,  backed  by  the 
law  upon  which  his  premises  are  taken.  He 
is  always  fair  and  honorable  in  his  claims 
' and  this  characteristic  in  his  nature  is  fully 
recognized  and  commands  respect  from 
courts,  juries  and  attorneys.  He  is  prompt 
to  take  advantage  of  any  weaknesses  upon 
the  part  of  opposing  counsel,  but  tolerant 
and  obliging  in  the  correction  of  legal  er- 
rors. He  believes  in  “equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice to  all,  special  privileges  to  none.”  Mr. 
Conklin  is  a man  of  domestic  habits  who 
finds  more  pleasure  around  his  home  fire- 


side than  elsewhere,  and  has,  throughout  his 
life  divided  his  time  between  his  home  ci 
de  and  his  place  of  business.  He  has  never 
become  identified  with  any  secret  or^mza- 
tion  nor  taken  more  than  ordinary 
in  political  or  social  affairs.. 

PThe  subject  was  married  on  the'  23d 
April.  1861,  choosing  for  his  companion  in 
life  Miss  Margery,  daughter  of  tie  a e 
William  H.  Scobey,  of  Hamilton  Mrs. 
Conklin  was  born  in  Butler  coun  y m i»39- 
She  was  educated  in  the  Hamilton  public 
schools  and  at  Oxford  Female  Coflege_ 
onlv  child  born  to  this  union  was  Miss  Jess  e 
who  was  reared  and  educated  temkr 

care;  but  as  she  reached  the  penod o f>«ung 
womanhood,  when  the  promises  of  life  ive 
greatest,  she  was  stricken  with  disease  and 

passed  to  the  other  shore.  This  was  a ter- 
rible blow  to  the  ‘fond  and  loving  parents 
whose  hearts  were  centered  the 
of  a long  life  of  usefulness  and  happy 

ti— % <»  d"rish'd  da:f z** 

Pierson  C.  Conklin  is  a son  of  Pierson 
and  Hannah  (Marsh)  Conklin,  the  former 
a native  of  New  Jersey  and  the  latt 
in  Pennsylvania.  Both  parents  en  -n 

live,  in  Kelly  township  and  » ' ‘ ,he 

the  Reilv  cemetery.  The  snbje > _ 

youngest  child  and  only  sur\  ivo 
ilv  He  had  one  brother.  Joseph  M.,  the  e 
est  of  a family  of  five,  but  who  died 
tore  life  »t  Jerseyvjlle.  Ml™  • d 

jng  . wife  and  *7‘W?V.d  M 
born  was  Hannah  •> 
the  of  about  ““rfoafj^ 

in  1841;  Rebecca  Ross, 
ladv,  died  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  1 
Sarah  Gray  died  in  Hamiltor « ® 
wife  of  David  Gray.  The 
were  married  in  Pennsylvama  and  cam 
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Walnut  Hills,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  in 
1806,  coining  from  New  Jersey.  The  father 
died  at  the  age  of  eightv-two  years  and  the 
mother  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 


GEORGE  A.  Van  De  GRIEF. 

This  well-known  contractor  and  builder 
in  Hamilton  is  a native  of  Cincinnati,  born 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1845.  His  early  years 
were  spent  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Hamilton,  and  the  family 
home  was  established  at  Lindenwald.  Here 
he  again  entered  school,  but,  like  many 
others  of  the  youth  of  his  day,  his  higher 
education  was  sacrificed  for  the  perpetuity 
of  the  national  union.  He  had  scarcely 
passed  his  nineteenth  birthday  when,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1864,  he  enrolled  as  a member 
of  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  term 
.of  service  was  short  and  decisive,  but  oc- 
curred during  a period  when  there  was  ac- 
tive work  at  the  front.  The  Civil  war  had 
been  in  progress,  with  varying  fortunes,  for 
three  years,  and  the  character  of  the  na- 
tional foe  had  been  demonstrated  on  many 
bloody  fields;  hence  it  was  no  experimental 
stage  when  the  young  man,  too  young  to 
go  earlier,  responded  to  the  President’s  call 
in  1864.  Fortunately,  however,  the  war 
was  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  survivors  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
full  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed. 
Their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  country  were 
fully  exemplified  by  the  prompt  response  to 
the  call,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future. 

28 


Then  young  Van  De  Griff  returned  to 
his  home  and  engaged  in  farming  until  1867. 
But  the  life  of  a farmer  was  not  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  he  left  that  employment 
and  took  up  the  carpenter’s  trade.  His  in- 
structor was  William  D.  Blackall.  under 
whose  capable  tutorship  the  foundation  of 
this  practical  and  popular  trade  was  laid. 
Mr.  Van  De  Griff  continued  the  work  alone, 
and  soon  launched  out  as  a contractor  on  all 
classes  of  wood-work.  This  has  been  his 
life  business  until  recently,  in  which  he  at- 
tained unvarying  success.  His  handiwork 
is  shown  on  many  of  the  handsome  and 
substantial  buildings  in  Butler  and  adjacent 
counties,  and  lie  is  recognized  as  a skillful 
and  thoroughly  reliable  mechanic.  But  Mr. 
Van  De  Griff  has  not  confined  his  labors 
alone  to  his  profession.  He  early  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  late 
comrades  in  arms,  and  promptly  allied  him- 
self with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
in  which  he  has  ever  shown  an  active  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  the  “boys  in  blue.’’  He 
served  the  local  organization  in  various  ca- 
pacities in  prominent  offices,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  relieve  the  worthy  distressed  wards 
of  the  nation.  In  recognition  of  his  interest 
and  ability,  he  was  appointed,  in  1894,  as  a 
member  of  the  soldiers’  relief  commission, 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  selection  was  fully  , 
emphasized  by  his  reappointment,  in  1895. 
for  a term  of  three  years.  He  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  commission,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity proved  his  efficiency  and  capability 
by  the  fullness,  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  his  official  records  in  the  office.  This 
appointment  was  made,  as  provided  by  law, 
through  the  judge  of  the  common  pleas 
court,  and  Judge  Griffin  conferred  a merited 
honor  in  the  selection  of  George  Van  De 
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Griff.  The  subject  is  an  active  member 
of  Esther  Court,  No.  4.  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur, 

Of  which  he  was  organizer.  Here  his  abi 
itv  was  again  recognized  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  grand  chief,  a position  in 
which  he  represented  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  order.  In  the  local  court  he  was 
elected  scribe,  a position  he  has  held  for 
nine  years.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  this  fraternity  a resolution 
was  passed  awarding  prizes  to  local  scribes 
who  should  sustain  the  greatest  percentage 
of  members  in  good  standing,  and  for  other 
official  evidences  of  interest  and  activity. 

The  first  prize  of  thirty  dollars  in  cash  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Van  De  Griff,  a more  tan- 
gible recognition  of  his  usefulness  in  the 
order  than  any  long-drawn-out  articles  in 
this  connection  would  represent. 

Mr.  Van  De  Griff  was  married  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1875,  choosing  for  his 
companion  on  life’s  journey  Miss  Agnes  J. 
Cooper.  She  was  born  in  Fairfield  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  is  a daughter 
of  Robert  and  Eliza  (Howard)  Cooper. 
Her  father  died  in  1895,  at  the  age  o 
eighty-three  years.  Her  mother  is  living  and 
• has  passed  the  four  score  and  third  mile- 
stone on  life’s  journey.  The  parents  of  the 
subject  are  William  J.  and  Letitia  S.  (Stev- 
ens) Van  De  Griff.  The  father  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  August  23,  1823,  and  has  always 
lived  here  except  seven  years  the  family 
lived  in  Cincinnati.  He  has  spent  his  active 
years  as  a wholesale  trunk  dealer  and  manu- 
facturer. The  mother  of  the  subject  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  February  18,  1823,  and 
was  married  to  William  J.  Van  De  Griff  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1844-  These  venerable 
people  have  traveled  life’s  rugged  path  to- 
gether for  almost  sixty  years.  They  are  in 


the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health  and  in 
possession  of  all  their  natural  faculties. 
George  Van  De  Griff  was  the  eldest  of  five 
children,  three  of  whom  have  passed  to  their 
reward  in  another  life.  The  surviving 
brother  is  William  J.,  Jr.,  a mechanic  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hamilton  Foundry  Company, 
where  he  has  held  a lucrative  position  for 

Mr.  Van  De  Griff  gave  up  his 
mechanical  labors,  except  for  a brief  peno 
when  he  was  employed  as  a supervising  ar- 
chitect,  and  turned  his  attention  to  fraternal 

insurance.  He  has  numerous  deputyships 

as  an  organizer,  but  is  specially  e^fs 
in  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur.  Through  ^ef- 
ficient efforts  Esther  Court,  No.  4, 
order  has  had  a phenomenal  growth,  an 
now  numbers  on  the  books  of  the 
hundred  members  in  good  standing,  w 
a lapse  in  two  years.  The  —nance  of 
this  record  was  the  secret  o r. 

Griff  receiving  the  prize,  as  previous*  men 
tioned.  He  is  also  an  organizer  for  th 
Pathfinders  and  the  Order  of  Amer'“ers 
Besides  being  associated  with  these 
in  the  matter  of  organization,  he  is  — 
local  collector  for  all  of  them.  Mr.  Van  D 

Griff  is  also  commissioned 

and  pension  attorney.  In  1898  h ,f  ts  a 
in  the  mercantile  pursuits  and  condu 
good  business  in  groceries,  provision  , 
Sons,  etc.,  at  No.  923  Sycamore  street  The 
store,  however,  is  practically  in  fi  Sjiter. 
his  son,  Robert  C.,  a young  man  o^  ^ ^ 
ary  and  business  attainments, 
only  child  and  he  is  unmarried  and  1 S 
at  home.  Mr.  Van  De  Griff  has 
cessful  in  the  accumulation  of  prop 
is  rated  well-to-do.  His  life  has  been 
busy  one,  and  even  now  there  seems 
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but  little  relaxation  from  its  active  duties. 
He  is  a inan  of  unswerving  integrity  and 
uprightness  of  character.  He  is  firm  and 
uncompromising  in  his  political  principles 
as  a Republican  and  seldom  fails  to  attend 
all  the  conventions  of  his  party  and  take 
an  active  part  in  their  deliberations.  He 
has  been  register  judge  in  his  precinct  for 
twelve  years,  and  still  holds  that  position. 

Mr.  Van  De  Griff  traces  his  ancestral 
lines  to  Revolutionary  stock  through  his 
maternal  grandfather,  and  he  is  a member 
of  that  distinguished  society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, George  Van  De  Griff,  was  pay- 
master general  of  New  Jersey  troops  during 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  The 
founders  of  the  family  in  America  first  lo- 
cated in  New  Jersey,  whence  the  paternal 
grandfather  emigrated  to  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  in  1814.  Here  he  was  known  as 
Colonel  George  Van  De  Griff,  and  was 
prominently  associated  with  the  state  militia. 
Two  brothers  of  the  subject’s  father  went 
South  in  their  early  lives,  and  were  there 
identified,  as  soldiers,  with  the  “lost  cause.” 
Others  of  the  same  family  were  arrayed 
against  them,  hence  in  this  case  it  was  truly 
“brother  against  brother.”  Mr.  Van  De 
Griff  has  been-  secretary  of  his  regimental 
association  since  its  organization  in  1893, 
and  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  annual  re- 
unions of  his  old  comrades. 


CHRISTOPHER  L.  EBERLING. 

C.  L.  Eberling,  a well-known  and  promi- 
nent resident  of  Hamilton,  was  bom  in 
Green  township,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on 


the  25th  of  June,  1850.  He  is  a descendant 
from  pure  German  ancestors  and  is  a son 
of  Louis  T.  and  Katherine  (Van  Neda) 
Eberling.  The  father  was  born  in  Saxony 
in  1825,  and  the  mother  in  Bavaria  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1828,  while  they  were  married 
in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  in  1848.  The 
father  emigrated  to  America  in  his  sixth 
year,  locating  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  died 
in  i860,  having  been  a butcher  by  occupa- 
tion. The  mother  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
while  on  a visit,  in  1902.  They  were  the 
parents  of  five  children,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  living,  and  two  daughters  dead. 
Their  names  were : Christopher  L.,  the  eld- 
est; Margaret,  wife  of  Michael  Kareth,  of 
Cincinnati ; Lewis,  also  of  the  Queen  City, 
and  two  that  died  in  childhood. 

C.  L.  Eberling,  of  this  sketch,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools.  He 
learned  the  machinist’s  trade  with  Miles 
Greenwood,  of  Cincinnati,  and  began  his 
career  as  an  engineer  in  that  city,  and  has 
since  followed  that  business,  mostly,  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  For  the  past  nineteen 
years  he  has  been  employed  as  chief  en- 
gineer at  the  city  water-works  in  Hamilton. 
His  long  continuance  in  that  position  is  the 
best  evidence  of  his  qualifications.  His  work 
has  been  so  faithfully  performed,  and  his 
administration  so  careful  and  painstaking, 
that  he  has  been  continued  through  different 
systems  of  municipal  government  without 
regard  to  political  strife  or  party  supremacy. 

Mr.  Eberling  is  an  avowed  Democrat  in 
his  political  relations,  though  in  no  sense 
an  office  seeker.  He  has  served  a number 
of  years  as  a member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  occupies  that  honorable  position 
as  a representative  from  the  third  ward  at 
the  present  time.  He  served  two  years  as 
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treasurer  of  the  board,  and  has  always 
proved  himself  a safe  and  conservative  mem- 
ber, manifesting  at  all  times  a strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  success  of  the  publi 

schools.  , t 

Mr  Eberling  was  married  on  the  0is 

Of  December,  .874.  Miss  f f 
Dowtv  being  the  lady  of  his  choice.  She  » 
a sister  of  William  C.  Dowtv.  whose  family 
genealogv  appears  upon  another  page  ot 
ibis  work.  Two  children  have  come 
bless  the  happy  domestic  hresule  of  - • « 

Mrs.  Eberling.  namely:  Lutie  Mathias  < 

Karl  Wilson.  Himself  and  wife  are  . m- 
versalists  in  religions  views.  Mr.  -belling 
is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Ordei  o 

Elks.  , 

When  the  Hamilton  water-works  were 
established  in  1884  Mr.  Eberling  was  se- 
lected as  chief  engineer,  and  has  occupy 
that  position  continuously  since.  He  u» 
one  assistant,  also  a licensed  engineer  Mr 
Eberling  holds  a license  from  the  state  boaid 
of  examiners  as  a first-class  engineer.  He 
and  family  sustain  high  social  relations  ,n 
the  city  of  Hamilton  and  are  classed  among 
the  best  people  in  the  city. 


SALEM  R.  CLAWSON. 


The  best  title  one  can  establish  to  the 
esteem  of  an  intelligent  community  is  a long 
and  honorable  residence  therein,  and  the 
best  evidence  he  can  produce  as  to  his  worth 
is  the  record  of  what  he  has  done  to  benefit 
his  fellow  men.  The  subject  of  this  review 
is  a native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Butler 
county,  but  the  results  of  his  experiments 
1 1.  WhirVi  his  life 


has  been  mainly  devoted  have  given  wide  re- 
pute not  only  in  his  own  county  and  state  but 
throughout  a large  section  of  the  Union. 
Salem  R.  Clawson,  son  of  Stephen  anc 
becca  (Tocock)  Clawson,  was  torn  m 
Libertv  township,  this  county,  on  : 
her  1 v 1852.  His  grandparents  were  James 
and  Rebecca  (Vail)  Clawson,  both  natives 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  among  the 
earlv  settlers  of  Butler  county,  the  maternal 
branch  of  the  family  locating  in  Lemon 
township,  the  paternal  in  . ^ 11 
Stephen  Clawson  was  horn  m \ 

place  being  the  second  in  a family  of  eight 
She,,  He  »as  reared  a farmer - 

became  one  e.f  the  tadins  ^ ‘ " 
Stock  raisers  of  the  township  m winch  he 
lived  also  one  of  its  most  intelligent  am 
progressive  men  of  affairs.  For  many  years 
be  devoted  his  attention  to  the  ™sin 
fine  cattle  anil  other  high-grade  live  stock 
and  was  long  a leader  and  an  authontv^n 
this  important  branch  of  husbandry,  lo 
him  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other 
was  due  the  success  of  the  Agr.cultu  al  So 
cietv  of  Butler  County,  in  the  esta ) is  ™ 
of  which  organization  he  took  a leading  P 

and  (or  a period  of  trventy-ooe 

served  as  a member  of  „s  bom  do 

He  was  successful  in  his  business  affans. 
cumulated  a valuable  estate,  an  1,s 
was  long  identified  with  matters  of  pu 
interest  Few  men  of  the  county  were^as 
widely  and  profoundly  mfoimec 
and  national  questions  as  he.  and  1 - 
ence  was  always  with  the  side  ofjg^ 
he  saw  and  understood  the  ngi  • ^ 

lv.  be  mar  an  ac.i.e  member  o < »he 

school  Baptist  church,  an  P R 
wielded  a strong  influence  for  tire  P 
bean  par,,,  of  which  he  « J-  ^ 
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dence.  The  death  of  this  worthy  man  and 
public-spirited  citizen  occurred  in  the  year 
1891  and  fifteen  months  later  his  good  wife 
followed  him  to  the  silent  land.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  four  children 
born  to  Stephen  and  Rebecca  Clawson ; 
Frank,  who  became  a well-to-do  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  of  this  county  and  who  died 
some  years  ago  from  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
He  was  married,  his  wife  having  formerly 
been  Miss  Maria  Minton,  daughter  of  Peter 
Minton,  a well-known  resident  of  Butler 
county,  near  Millville.  The  second  son, 
Clinton,  was  also  a farmer  and  live-stock 
man  who  met  with  encouraging  success  in 
all  of  his  undertakings  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Harper,  daughter  of  James  Harper,  of 
Liberty  township,  and  departed  this  life  a 
few  years  ago,  greatly  lamented  bv  all  who 
knew  him.  Linus  P.,  the  next  in  order  of 
birth,  lives  in  Hamilton  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  city.  He 
married  Rosa  Hughes,  daughter  of  Philip 
and  Elizabeth  Hughes,  of  Butler  county. 
After  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Hamilton 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
mill  machinery,  in  which  he  was  eminently 
successful,  having  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness some  years  since.  The  subject  of  this 
review  completes  the  list. 

Salem  R.  Clawson  was  born  and  reared 
on  the  old  family  homestead  in  Liberty 
township,  and  in  the  college  of  Xenia,  this 
state,  supplemented  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  in  the  district  schools  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. From  an  early  age  his  chief  am- 
bition was  to  become  a first-class  fanner 
and  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  all  of  his 
energies  were  bent.  He  did  not  labor  in  the 
perfunctory  way  that  so  many  country  lads 
do,  but  threw  all  his  powers  into  his  work 


and  never  undertook  anything  without  car- 
rying it  to  a successful  conclusion.  The 
maxim  “Do  with  your  might  what  your 
hands  find  to  do”  he  found  the  key  that 
opened  the  door  to  successful  endeavor  and 
by  following  the  advice  so  tersely  expressed 
in  this  brief  sentence,  his  progress  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time  has  been  rapid 
and  today  he  occupies  a prominent  stand- 
ing among  the  leading  men  of  his  vocation 
not  only  in  the  township  of  his  residence 
but  in  the  county  as  well.  Realizing  that 
the  raising  of  live  stock,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, afforded  a much  surer  and  more 
liberal  source  of  income  than  that  of  mere 
tilling  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Clawson  early  gave 
his  attention  to  this  important  branch  of 
farming  and  in  due  time  his  success  was  as- 
sured. He  made  a specialty  of  shorthorn 
cattle  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing this  idea  into  this  part  of  Ohio.  He 
believed  that  they  were  a superior  breed  and 
conceived  the  idea,  that  they  could  be  pro- 
duced without  horns  by  scientific  breeding. 

In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Clawson  was  one 
of  the  eight  men  who  met  in  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Association,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
which  was  to  produce  the  shorthorn  cattle 
with  all  their  quality,  hut  minus  the  horns. 
The  result  was  the  development  of  the  new 
and  superior  breed  of  Polled  Durham  cat- 
tle, which  have  since  become  so  popular 
among  live-stock  men  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  He  devoted  much  in- 
telligent study  and  practical  investigation 
to  this  important  matter  and  by  a series  of 
successful  experiments  finally  developed  the 
absolutely  hornless  breed  which  he  and 
Peter  Shaffer  first  exhibited  in  the  states  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  for  which  there  has 
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since  been  such  a wide  and  constantly  grow- 
ing demand.  On  Northview  Place,  his 
beautiful  and  admirably  situated  stock  farm, 
Mr.  Clawson  keeps  a large  herd  of  these 
valuable,  animals,  selling  such  as  he  cares 
to  dispose  of  by  private  sale  and  receiving 
for  them  the  fancy  prices  to  which  his  scien- 
tific experiments  so  justly  entitled  him,  his 
customers  coming  from  many  parts  of  Ohio, 
also  from  remote  places  in  other  states.  Mr. 
Clawson  has  been  liberal  in  the  matter  of 
beautifying  and  adding  to  the  attractiveness 
of  his  farm,  which  is  today  one  of  the  finest 
and  decidedly  one  of  the  most  desirable  rural 
homes  in  Butler  county.  The  buildings  are 
in  good  repair  and  up-to-date,  both  in  the 
matter  of  architecture  and  appointment, 
while  all  his  other  improvements  are  in 
keeping  therewith  and  the  evidences  of 
thrift  and  good  taste  everywhere  manifest 
bespeak  the  presence  of  a master  mind,  thor- 
oughly abreast  the  times  and  in  close  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  progress  in  the  matter  of 
advanced  agriculture. 

Eliza1>eth  Smalley,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Clawson  in  1879,  was  born  in  Ben- 
ton county,  Indiana,  May  1,  1859,  being  the 
daughter  of  Elias  and  Ellen  (Vail)  Smalley, 
whose  father,  Jonathan,  was  the  son  of 
John  Smalley,  who  achieved  a distinguished 
record  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  Smalleys  are  an  old  family  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  the  ancestors  of 
the  American  branch  came  to  this  country 
a number  of  years  before  the  struggle  for 
independence  and  settled  in  one  of  the  east- 
ern colonies.  Mrs.  Clawson’s  father  was  a 
prominent  Indiana  farmer.  After  spending 
many  years  in  that  state  he  came  to  Ohio, 
but  subsequently  returned  to  his  former 
place  of  residence,  where  he  still  resides,  at 


the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  together 
with  his  wife,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Clawson  set- 
tled on  the  family  homestead  where  he  has 
since  lived  and  which,  as  already  indicated, 
is  now  one  of  the  representative  stock  farms 
of  southern  Ohio.  ' Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clawson 
have  had  two  children,  the  oldest  of  whom, 
Hubert,  was  born  June  14,  1884,  and  died 
in  the  year  1895.  Amor  E.,  whose  birth  oc- 
curred on  the  2d  of  February,  1886,  and 
who  has  just  finished  his  education,  is  his 
father’s  assistant  on  the  farm.  In  politics 
Mr.  Clawson  is  a stalwart  Republican,  un- 
wavering in  the  support  of  the. party  and  its 
principles.  He  is  recognized  as  a leader  in 
its  ranks  in  the  township  of  Liberty,  has 
been  a delegate  to  a number  of  conventions 
and  his  influence  has  tended  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  ticket  in  the  campaigns  of  past 
years.  In  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  community  and  the  advancement  of  its 
various  interests,  Mr.  Clawson  has  thani- 
fested  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  true 
American  times.  He  is  a public-spirited 
citizen  who  lends  an  active  .support  and  co- 
operation to  every  movement  for  the  general 
good,  has  always  worthily  upheld  the  credit 
of  the  family  which  he  represents  and  is  re- 
garded in  business  and  social  circles  as  a 
gentleman  of  sterling  worth  and  a loyal 
friend,  whom  to  know  is  to  honor  and  es- 
teem. 


CHARLES  A.  PATTON. 

Among  the  enterprising  men  who  have 
acted  a leading  part  in  promoting  the  varied 
interests  of  Butler  county,  Charles  A.  Pat- 
ton has  long  been  a noticeable  figure.  Dur- 
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in g a continuous  residence  here  of  fifty-one 
years,  or  ever  since  his  birth,  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  his  commu- 
nity in  various  ways,  earning  by  legitimate 
efforts  honorable  positions  and  ample 
means,  and  at  all  times  he  has  exercised  a 
wholesome  influence  among  his  friends  and 
fellow  citizens.  The  Pattons  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  Butler  county,  the  subject’s 
grandfather  moving  here  in  an  early  day 
from  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  settling 
near  Miltonville,  Madison  township.  After 
a few  years  he  moved  to  Preble  county  and 
still  later  changed  his  residence  to  Cam- 
den, this  state,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent.  David  Patton,  the  subject’s 
father,  was  born  in  Madison  township,  But- 
ler county,  and  on  reaching  manhood  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Brelsfoard,  whose  parents 
were  also  early  settlers  and  for  many  years 
neighbors  of  the  Patton  family.  After  his 
marriage  David  Patton  engaged  in  the  gro- 
cery trade  at  Camden  and  later  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  embarked  in  the  commis- 
sion business,  to  which  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion for  some  time.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  Western  Union  Stock  Yards  of 
that  city,  but  of  late  years  has  been  dealing 
in  horses,  which  he  handles  on  quite  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two 
children,  James,  and  Charles  A.  of  this  re- 
view, the  former  dying  at  the  age  of  seven 
years. 

Charles  A.  Patton  was  born  in  Wayne 
township,  Butler  county,  April  13,  1851, 
and  at  the  tender  age  of  six  months  was  de- 
prived of  his  mother  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
death.  He  was  then  taken  by  his  grand- 
mother Brelsfoard,  who  cared  for  him  until 
her  own  death,  which  event  occurred  when 


he  was  a yduth  of  fifteen,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  twenty-second  year  he  made 
his  home  with  his  uncle,  Brelsfoard,  who 
lived  in  Wayne  township.  Meantime  he 
enjoyed  the  advantages  bi  a public-school 
education  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  con- 
tracted a matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss 
Lydia  A.  Paulin,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  El- 
len (Schenck)  Paulin,  the  marriage  being 
solemnized  on  February  27,  1873. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  Mr.  Pa,tton 
embarked  in  the  grocery  business  at  Mid- 
dletown and  continued  the  same  until  1899, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  establishment  and 
purchased  the  farm  in  Wayne  township,  on 
which  he  now  lives  and  which  under  his 
effective  labors  has  been  brought  to  a fine 
state  of  cultivation  and  otherwise  highly  im- 
proved. Mr.  Patton  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  progressive  agriculturists  in 
his  part  of  the  county,  also  a man  of  excel- 
lent business  ability  and  sound  judgment  and 
possesses  the  capacity  to  carry  to  successful 
completion  any  undertaking  in  which  he 
may  be  engaged.  Personally,  he  is  an  agree- 
able and  companionable  gentleman,  inherit- 
ing the  sturdy  characteristics  for  which  his 
family  has  long  been  noted,  besides  exhibit- 
ing to  a marked  degree  the  attributes  of 
mind  and  heart  which  win  the  respect  and 
command  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
he  mingles  in  business  or  social  relations. 
For  a number  of  years  he  has  been  active 
in  the  political  affairs  of  Butler  county, 
being  one  of  the  leading  - Democrats  of 
Wayne  township,  and  as  a reward  for  his 
energetic  and  valuable  services  in  behalf  of 
his  party  he  was  twice  elected  to  the  office 
of  assessor,  besides  serving  two  terms  as 
township  trustee.  In  the  year  1903  he  re- 
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ceived  the  nomination  for  infirmary  director 
and  was  elected  and  is  now  serving  his  h.s 

tenMr.  Patton  is  connected  fraternally  with 
Jefferson  Lodge,  • No.  90,  Free  and  ; c- 
cented  Masons:  Lebanon  Commandery.  No. 

2,  Knights  Templar,  and  the  chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  in  all  of  which 
branches  of  this  ancient  and  honorable 
brotherhood  he  is  active  and  enthusiastic. 

thoroughly  posted  in  the  different  lines  of 

work;  in  brief,  he  is  accounted  one  of  the 
brightest  and  best  informed  Masons  m the 
several  departments  of  the  order  to  which 

he  belongs.  t „ 

Mrs.  Patton  was  born  in  Madison  town- 

. ship  and  her  home  was  only  a half  mile  front 
the  place  where  her  husband  spent  his  child- 
hood and  youth.  The  two  were  reared  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  attended  the  same 
school  and  have  known  each  other  from  an 
early  age,  having  been  playmates  and  com- 
panions from  their  childhood.  Their  mar- 
riage, a pleasant  and  happy  one,  has  been 
blessed  with  one  child,  a daughter.  Della  B., 
whose  birth  occurred  on  the  26th  day  of 
February,  1882,  and  who  is  now  the  wife 
of  Rudolph  Imhoff,  a farmer  and  stock 
raiser  of  St.  Clair  township.  Butler  county. 


HENRY  BLOCK. 


Success  has  been  worthily  achieved  -by 
the  enterprising  agriculturist  of  whom  the 
biographer  writes  in  this  connection,  a man 
of  sterling  worth,  whose  career  from  the 
time  of  beginning  tl\e  struggle  of  life  in 
humble  circumstances  to  his  present  in- 
dependent position  and  high  standing  among 


bis  fellow  citizens  of  his  township,  demon- 
strated the  possession  of  business  ability  and 
the  faculty  of  rising  superior  to  environ- 
ments. Henry  Block  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  a self-made  man  and  as  such  he  no 
onlv  compares  favorably  with  the  most  in- 
telligent and  progressive  of  his  contempora- 
ries. hut  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  h,s 
continuous  advancement  in  the  face  o so 
manv  opposing  circumstances.  is  ' e 1 
been  one  of  great  activity  and.  never  having 
seriously  considered  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ure nor  at  any  time  lost  faith  m h.s  own 
resources,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  h.s 
energy  and  ability,  encouraged  by  a spirit 
of  splendid  optimism,  should  have  pave 
the  wav  to  success  such  as  few  under  like 
circumstances  would  have  achieved. 

Mr.  Block  is  one  of  Butler  conn  > » 
native  sons,  born  in  Union  township  No- 
vember 13,  1861,  being  the  second  of  e.g 
children  whose  parents  were  John  and  Fa.  - 
nie  (Brown)  Block.  He  was  reared  on  h 
father’s  farm,  and  in  due  time  learned  he 
lessons  of  industry  and  frugality  m t 
fields  where  he  spent  the  summer  mon*s 
until  a youth  in  his  teens,  devoting  the  win- 
seas,,,.  .0  attending  ^ 
in  which  he  received  a fan  e(Wca 
training,  completing  the 
ing  the  prescribed  course  of  s lK  >• 
with  the  idea  ever . prominent  m h,s  mn  d 
that  labor  is  honorable  and  idleness  a 1 
■ disgrace,  he  early  formed  i-histr,ous  haHts 
and  grew  to  manhood  with  a hrm  < 

Lion  to  make  it  subserve  useful  and  noble 
ends.  His  father  found  him  a re.  ‘ 
valuable  assistant-  in  all  the  labo,  s 
farm,  and  to  him  more,  perhaps, 
of  his  brothers  fell  the  responsibility  ^ 
managing  the  place  and  looking  < 
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interests  of  his  parents  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  With  true  filial  re- 
gard, he  remained  with  his  parents  longer 
than  do  the  majority  of  young  men,  for 
it  was  not  until  his  twenty-third  year  that 
he  severed  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
the  fireside  and  set  up  a domestic  establish- 
ment of  his  own. 

On  the  6th  day  of  November,  1884,  Mr. 
Block  entered  the  marriage  relation  with 
Miss  Maggie  Lintner,  who  was  born  in 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  August  31,  1864,  the 
daughter  of  John  Lintner,  for  a number  of 
years  a prosperous  farmer  of  Union  town- 
ship, also  one  of  its  respected  and  most 
praiseworthy  citizens.  During  the  two 
years  following  his  marriage  Mr.  Block 
lived  at  Maud  Station  and  cultivated  his 
father’s  farm  for  a share  of  the  proceeds, 
but  not  satisfied  with  being  a renter  he  re- 
moved at  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  the 
place  near  Fort  Union,  which  he  purchased 
and  on  which  he  has  since  lived,  the  mean- 
while, by  diligent  and  continuous  toil  and 
superior  management,  reducing  the  greater 
part  of  his  land  to  tillage  besides  making  a 
number  of  substantial  improvements 
thereon.  Mr.  Block’s  farm  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of  valuable 
land,  the  productiveness  of  which  not  only 
has  been  maintained  but  enhanced  by  the 
judicious  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  and 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  addjtion  to 
the  abundant  returns  realized  from  its 
cultivation  he  adds  very  materially  to  his 
income  from  the  sale  of  live  stock,  especially 
of  hogs,  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
which  he  has  been  quite  successful.  He 
keeps  none  but  the  finest  and  most  approved 
breeds  of  domestic  animals,  his  horses  and 
•cattle  as  well  as  his  swine  being  'of  the  best 


blood  and  highest  grade;  indeed  everything 
on  his  place  suggests  the  care  and  pains- 
taking effort  characteristic  of  the  first-class 
agriculturist,  who  believes  in  prosecuting 
his  labors  bv  the  most  advanced  methods 
and  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  largest 
results.  Mr.  Block’s  home  is  admirably  situ- 
ated and  is  a model  of  neatness  as  well  as 
comfort,  his  residence  being  well  built, 
beautiful  in  appearance  and  with  its  attract- 
ive surroundings  it  impresses  the  passerby 
as  the  dwelling  place  of  a man  of  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  who  is  prosperous  and  satis- 
fied with  his  lot.  The  farm  is  a valuable 
one  and  every  dollar  which  it  represents,  to- 
gether with  the  liberal  amount  of  personal 
property  and  the  private  capital  in  his  pos- 
session, is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  his  own 
toil,  as  he  began  life  poor  and  by  sheer  grit 
and  long  continued  effort  forced  from  for- 
tune the  favors  which  that  fickle  goddess 
would  not  otherwise  have  bestowed. 

Like  all  good  citizens,  Mr.  Block  takes 
a lively  interest  in  public  affairs  and  l>elieves 
that  every  true  lover  of  his  country  should 
to  some  extent  be  a politician.  He  reads 
much,  keeps  himself  well  informed  relative 
to  current  events  and  the  great  questions 
upon  which  men  differ  and  parties  divide, 
and  ever  since  attaining  his  majority  he  has 
been  a zealous  Democrat  and  a fearless  ad- 
vocate of  the  principles  which  he  upholds. 
In  party  circles  he  has  been  a judicious 
counsellor,  a good  organizer  and  an  effect- 
ive and  untiring  worker  in  campaign  years, 
and  though  never  an  office  seeker  nor  an 
aspirant  for  leadership,  he  has  been  twice 
elected  trustee  of  his  township,  the  duties  of 
which  position  he  discharged  in  an  emi- 
nently satisfactory  and  business-like  man- 
ner. He  has  always  been  an  ardent  friend 
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and  earnest  advocate  of  education,  his  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  public  institutions  lead- 
ing the  people  of  his  township  some  years 
ago  to  elect  him  a member  of  the  school 
board.  While  identified  with  that  body, 
he  served  in  the  capacity  of  presiding  officer, 
clerk  and  treasurer,  and  it  fell  to  him  to 
hold  similar  positions  on  the  board  in 
charge  of  the  special  school  at  Port  Union. 

Mr  Block  is  a believer  in  organized  meas- 
ures for  the  promotion  of  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  secret  fraternal  societies 
if  founded  upon  correct  principles  and 
properly  conducted,  also  have  his  endorse- 
ment and  support.  Indeed,  any  laudable 
movement  having  for  its  object  mutual 
helpfulness,  the  alleviation  of  distress  and 
the  moral  good  of  man  is  sure  to  enlist  his 
hearty  co-operation,  as  all  such  organiza- 
tions are  agencies  for  the  uplifting  of  hu- 
manity and  in  his  judgment  should  be  en 
couraged  by  every  lover  and  well  wisher  of 
his  kind.  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Block 
has  been  a member  of  Lodge  No.  552, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  at  Port  Union,  in 
which  he  now  holds  the  title  of  past  chan- 
cellor, and  which  he  has  represented  on  two 
occasions  in  the  grand  lodge  of  Ohio,  the 
first  time  at  the  session  held  in  Springfield, 
the  second  when  the  body  convened  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Block  and  wife  are  respected  and 
consistent  members  of  the  St.  John’s  Evan- 
gelical church  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and 
are  deeply  interested  in  its  various  lines  of 
religious  and  benevolent  work,  also  liberal 
contributors  to  the  support  of  the  congre- 
gation and  all  missionary  and  other  activities 
under  the  supervision  thereof.  Their 
marriage  has  been  blessed  with  seven  chil- 


dren,  whose  names  in  order  of  birth  are 
Freddie,  Otto,  Rhea,  Bernice,  Wilmore,. 
Harlin  and  Edna,  all  living  at  home. 


FRANK  HAMMERLE. 

Frank  Hammerle,  councilman  at  large 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  was  born  m 
Bavaria,  Germany,  April  n,  i838-  * 1 * * 
age  of  six  years  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and 
three  vears  later  he  was  brought  by  his 
brothers.  John  and  Frederick,  to  America. 
Two  sisters  accompanied  them  and  w 
other  sisters  had  arrived  three  years  pre- 
viously. It  is  sad  to  relate  that  .this  famdy 

was  never  afterward  all  together, 
younger  ones  found  homes  among  strangers 
and  were  reared  amid  hardships  and pri- 
vations. The  older  brothers  went  ^est; 
sisters  married,  and  Frank  knew  but  ..ttle 
of  his  family  after  arriving  in  Amer'“  . in 
a number  of  years  he  lived  with  a y 
Dearborn  county,  Indiana.  His  ed“C^°" 
was  acquired  largely  by  reading  and . sU  > 
after  he  grew  to  young  manhood.  H 
heves  thft  he  is  now  the  only  survivor  of 
his  family.  There  were  eleven  chddre’ 
whom  he  was  the  youngest  Mr.  Han 
merle  knows  but  little  of  h,s 
ogy.  He  remembers  that  his  father  ^ 
was  John  and  his  mother’s  Ehzabet  • 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  Ifo  Ham 
merle  began  an  apprenticeship  to  the  gu 
smith’s  trade,  in  Harrison  Ohio,  and  ffi.s 

has  been  his  life  work.  On  the  3 ^ 
March,  1862,  he  came  to  Hamilton, 
employed  by  the  United  ^tes  government 
in  the  remodeling  of  arms  an 
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new  guns  for  the  army,  he  being  four  years 
employed  in  this  work. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1863,  Mr. 
Hammerle  married  Miss  Catharine  Meyer, 
who  was  born  on  the  7th  of  October,  1842, 
in  the  house  which  has  since  been  her  home. 
She  is  a daughter  of  Henry  and  Eva  Myers, 
the  former  a native  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
latter  bom  in  Bavaria.  Both  are  long  since 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammerle  have 
a family  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  eldest  is  Henry,  a trusted  employe  of 
the  Second  National  Bank  in  this  city.  He 
also  served  several  years  in  the  mail  service, 
in  Hamilton,  being  assistant  postmaster  for 
two  years.  He  married  Miss  Grace  Sheley. 
Frank  learned  the  gunsmith’s  trade  with  his 
father,  but  is  now  in  mercantile  business. 
His  wife  was  Miss  Etta,  daughter  of  Frank 
Brown,  of  Morning  Sun,  Ohio.  Louisa  be- 
came the  wife  of  Allison  Grover,  a me- 
chanical engineer  in  Milwaukee.  Fred  M. 
is  a civil  engineer  by  profession  and  lives 
at  home  with  his  parents. 

Mr.  Hammerle  has  achieved  success  in 
his  life  work  and  has  attained  to  a position 
of  prominence  in  social  and  political  affairs. 
He  began  his  official  career  as  trustee  of  St. 
Clair  township.  West  Hamilton,  being  then 
under  the  township  system.  He  served  four 
years  in  that  capacity.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Hamilton  board  of  education  for  six- 
teen years  without  intermission.  In  April, 
:9°3>  he  was  elected  councilman  at  large  for 
the  city,  and  is  now  serving  in  that  capacity. 
Mr.  .Hammerle  has  been  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  has  passed  all  the  of- 
ficial stations  both  in  the  subordinate  lodge 
and  the  encampment.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Ancient  Or- 


der of  United  Workmen.  The  religious 
home  of  the  family  is  with  St.  John’s  Ger- 
man Evangelical  church.  In  political  views 
Mr.  Hammerle  has  been  a lifelong  Demo- 
crat and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  po- 
litical affairs,  both  local  and  general.  He 
is  a pleasant,  agreeable  old  gentleman,  well- 
informed  upon  current  events,  and  well  and 
favorably  known  in  the  county. 


FREEMAN  COMPTON. 

Freeman  Compton,  a well-known  busi- 
ness man  of  Hamilton,  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1831.  The  family  from  which  he  is 
descended  has  been  represented  in  southern 
Ohio  for  considerably  more  than  a hundred 
years.  It  was  established  in  Cincinnati  by 
*the  paternal  grandfather  of  this  subject  as 
early  as  1796,  Jacob  Compton  being  the 
founder  of  the  family  on  Ohio  soil.  He 
came  across  the  mountains  from  New  Jersey 
by  the  then  only  available  route.  While 
passing  through  Kentucky,  en  route  from 
New  Jersey  to  Cincinnati,  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  subject,  was  born,  his  birth 
occurring  on  the  29th  of  February,  1796. 
The  family  located  in  Cincinnati,  little 
dreaming  that  it  would  ever  become  the 
metropolis  of  Ohio  and  the  Queen  City  of 
the  West.  The  exploits  of  Boone  and  Si- 
mon Kenton  were  more  a subject  of  discus- 
sion among  the  few  residents  than  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a great  city,  while  the  “dark  and 
bloody  ground,”  the  daring  deeds  of  the  few 
adventurous  white  settlers,  and  the  murder- 
ous treachery  of  the  Indians  were  themes 
familiar  to  all.  Jacob  Compton  located  with 
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his  family  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  there  followed  his  trade,  that  of 
a cooper,  until  his  death. 

His  son  Abraham  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  in  young  manhood  and  followed  that 
business  throughout  his  life.  He  married 
Miss  Abigail  Phillips,  with  whom  he  set- 
tled on  a small  farm  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  at 
which  place  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  His  wife  survived  him  a few 
years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
They  were  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  most  of  whom  have  passed  to 
the  other  shore.  Their  names  were  Cather- 
ine, Oliver  P.,  Orminah,  Sarah,  Freeman, 
Alvira,  Alfred,  John  A.,  Spencer  P.  and 
Hannah.  Two  of  the  brothers,  Oliver  P. 
and  John  A.,  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  war. 
The  former  died  in  the  hospital  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  as  a result  of  exposures  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  John  A.  was  color  bearer  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was* 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Resaca.  The  post  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Hamil- 
ton bears  the  name  of  this  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  union  and  liberty,  an  honor  to  his 
memory  most  worthily  bestowed.  Freeman 
Compton,  of  this  review,  spent  his  early  life 
in  Mt.  Pleasant  and  accpiired  a common- 
school  education  at  the  Pleasant  Run  school 
house,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace.  lie 
became  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter's  trade 
in  Hamilton,  and  began  his  mechanical 
career  on  a salary  of  eight  dollars  for  his 
first  month's  services,  and  fifty  cents  per 
day  for  the  second  month,  the  recompense 
increasing  as  greater  efficiency  was  dem- 
onstrated. It  was  in  the  fall  of  1852  that 
he  came  to  Hamilton,  where  he  worked  at 
his  trade  for  about  four  years.  But  the 
spirit  of  emigration  was  abroad  in  the  land 


and  he  decided  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
new  West.  In  1856  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  there  began  his  life 
work  in  general  contracting.  After  three 
years  spent  there,  he  returned  to  his  native 
town  and  continued  his  mechanical  oper- 
ations there  for  several  years.  In  1864  he 
enlisted  at  Mt.  Pleasant  as  a member  of 
Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Ohio  Infantry,  rendering  worthy 
service  to  his  country,  the  duration  of  his 
term  being  short,  owing  to  the  early  ter- 
mination of  hostilities.  After  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  he  returned  to  Hamilton  in 
1866  and  has  since  been  a continuous  resi- 
dent of  this  city.  Since  1867  Mr.  Comp- 
ton has  conducted  a very  extensive  business 
as  a building  contractor,  and  since  1884  he 
has  operated  in  connection  a large  and  lu- 
crative lumber  business.  He  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  contractors 
in  the  city,  and  many  of  the  finest  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  bear  the  marks  of 
his  handiwork.  He  was  the  original  con- 
tractor for  the  erection  of  the  county  in- 
firmary building,  which  cost  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars,  also  for  the  Butler  county 
court  house,  which  cost  over  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  on  each  of  which  Mr. 
Compton  had  the  contract  for  the  entire 
work.  Many  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
elaborate  residences  of  the  city  were  also 
constructed  by  him  and  his  corps  of  skilled 
workmen.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  within  the  confines  of  the  nar- 
rowed space  afforded  all  of  the  evidences 
of  Mr.  Compton’s  superior  skill  as  a work- 
man, thorough-going  mechanic  and  safe  and 
reliable  business  man.  Suffice  to  say  that 
there  has  never  been  any  necessity  for  his 
seeking  contracts  abroad  and  all  his  labors 
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have  been  confined  to  Butler  county.  He 
gives  employment,  in  season,  to  a large  num- 
ber of  wage  earners,  therein  contributing 
materially  to  the  support  of  many  worthy 
families,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement  and 
growth  of  his  home  city. 

Mr.  Compton  has  been  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  being  Miss  Josephine  Smith, 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio.  She  died  on  the  16th 
of  July.  1886,  leaving  two  sons.  George  A. 
and  Charles  L.  Three  daughters  born  to 
this  union  died  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood. In  February.  1889.  Mr.  Compton 
was  united . in  marriage  with  his  pre-ent 
companion,  who  in  maidenhood  was  Miss 
Marietta  Lashhorn.  a native  of  Hamilton. 
For  many  years  they  occupied  a beautiful 
home  situated  on  Campbell  avenue,  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  best-kept  thoroughfares 
in  the  city,  but  at  present  the  family  resi- 
dence is  on  Williams  street.  The  home  is 
elaborate  and  evinces  the  taste  and  archi- 
tectural skill  of  its  designer.  But  the  do- 
mestic happiness,  peace  and  tranquility 
which  emanate  from  the  home  fireside  are 
vastly  more  pleasurable  than  the  environ- 
ments of  a loveless  home,  however  elegant. 

Mr.  Compton  has  been  a member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  fraternity  for  fifty  years  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  time-honored  body.  The  motto  of 
the  order  has  a meaning  to  him  throughout 
all  his  associations  with  men.  Mr.  Comp- 
ton is  the  sire  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  initiation  the  fra- 
ternity in  Hamilton  made  it  an  event  of 
merry  making  and  good  fellowship.  They 
gave  Brother  Compton  a surprise  in  token 
of  their  brotherly  regard  and  spent  an  even- 
ing long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals 


of  local  Odd  Fellowship.  On  their  de- 
parture. the  brotherhood  left  tangible  evi- 
dence of  their  high  appreciation  of  Brother 
Compton  and  his  long-continued  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  order.  Fifty  years 
of  continuous  membership  in  a fraternal  or- 
der give  unquestioned  evidence  of  the  con- 
scientious appreciation  of  the  persisting 
member  and  is  an  achievement  to  which 
very  few  men  ever  attain.  But  the  followers 
of  Wilder  and  Fidgelcy,  and  their  three  as- 
sociates. in  establishing  this  beneficent  as- 
sociation on  American  soil  are  imbued  with 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  religious  affiliation  Mr.  Compton  is 
prominently  associated  with  the  Christian 
church.  He  was  a member  of  its  first  of- 
ficial board,  and  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  religious  work.  His  parents  were 
devout  members  of  the  Old-school  Baptist 
church,  in  which  faith  their  lives  were 
spent. 

In  political' views  Mr.  Compton  adheres 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  I11 
Butler  county  this  means  ostracism  from  po- 
litical honors,  since  the  opposing  party  is 
largely  in  the  ascendancy.  It  is  truly  re- 
freshing to  find  a man  whose  political  prin- 
ciples are  founded  on  the  basis  of  fire-tested 
Republicanism  and  in  open  defiance  of  the 
allurements  of  political  preferment. 

Mr.  Compton  is  a man  devoted  to  his 
business  interests,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  social  and  domestic  endearments  of 
life.  He  exercises  a broad  phi lanth ropy,  is 
generous  and  open-handed  in  the  relief  of 
worthy  distressed  humanity,  and  public- 
spirited  and  enterprising  in  the  advancement 
of  the  city’s  interests.  As  a citizen,  no  man 
sustains  a more  exalted  station  among  Ham- 
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ilton’s  corps  of  prosperous  business  men 

than  Freeman  Compton.  . 

The  sons  are  engaged  in  business, 
George  A.  being  associated  with  his  father. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  son  Clarence^ 
Charles  L.  is  employed  in  the  office  o the 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
in  Chicago.  He  is  married,  and  has  two 
children,  Florence  and  Isabelle.  • 

Mr  Compton  was  the  nominee  of  his 
party  for  the  office  of  county  commissioner 
in  1903,  and  received  a majority  of  the  votes 
at  the  polls,  as  his  friends  believe  and  have 
often  expressed  their  views  unequivocally. 
The  process  by  which  his  opponent  secured 
the  office  is  unexplained,  except  that  the  re- 
turns from  two  precincts  which 
cidedly  for  the  Democratic  nominee  did  not 
appear  for  consideration  of  the  election 
board  until  some  time  after  due  there. 


PROF.  EDWARD  PAYSON 
THOMPSON. 


Among  the  many  illustrious  educators  of 
of  Ohio  few  have  achieved  as  honorable  dis- 
tinction as  Prof.  Edward  Payson  Thomp-  • 
son  of  Oxford.  In  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
citizens  the  name  will  ever  occupy  a con- 
spicuous place,  and  for  generations  to  come 
his  record  is  destined  to  be  handed  down 
from  parent  to  child  as  the  exemplification 
of  success  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor 
and  an  example  eminently  worthy  of  emu- 

lation.  . 

Professor  Thompson  is  a native  of  De- 
Kalb  county,  Illinois,  and  the  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Findlev  Thompson,  now  living  at 
Redding,  Iowa,  and  Eleanor  Kerr  Given 


Thompson,  who  departed  this  life  at  Tarkio, 
Missouri,  in  February,  1891.  The  father, 
long  a leading  minister  of  the  United  Pres- 
bvterian  church,  has  served  congregations 
in  different  states  and,  though  not  as  active 
as  in  former  years,  is  still  engaged  in  the 
noble  work  to  which  his  life  and  energies 
have  been  consecrated.  He  was  pastor  o 
the  church  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  for 
a number  of  years,  and  from  New  England 
moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  served  the  con- 
gregations at  Ross  Grove,  Zion  and  othe 
places,  subsequently  being  transferred 1 to 
Dickson,  Tennessee,  where  he  labored  with 
great  acceptance  until  called  to  another  field 
in  the  Northwest.  The  mother  of  Professor 
Thompson,  a ladyof  beautiful  character  and 
super-intellectual  attainments,  was  01 
Scotch-Irish  lineage  and  a direct  descendan 
of  Joseph  Dixon,  of  Dublin,  who  foug 
with  distinguished  bravery  in  die  siege so 
Derry  and  was  also  a grenad'erinthearmy 

of  William  HI  at  the  battle  of  the  Boy 
in  1 690, 'later  serving  with  the  noted 
killen  Dragoons,  which  took  sue  a c 
spicuous  and  distinguished  part  in  the  bloody 
' engagement  at  Aughrim  on  July  12,  9 • 

Mm  Thompson  wns  bom  in  jj'jj 
. Cullvbackey,  County  Antnm,  re  , 
in  1844.  when  fourteen  years  of  age, 
compared  her  parents  to  the  United  Sttt* 
settling  at  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  where 
she  grew  to  maturity.  After  a ffiorou^ 
educational  training  she  engage 
ing,  which  profession  she  followed  or  * 
number  of  years,  spending  the 
mediately  preceding  her  marriag 
public  schools  of  Allegheny,  a woman  son 
ble  aims  and  high  ideals.  Mrs. 
early  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  h ^ 
of  her  children  the  necessity  of  corre 
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ing,  and  to  her  wise  and  judicious  instruc- 
tion they  are  largely  indebted  for  the  in- 
spiration, refined  tastes  and  honorable  tend- 
encies by  which  their  subsequent  lives  were 
characterized. 

Edward  Payson  Thompson  was  born -on 
May  4,  1858,  and  spent  his  early  life  in  his 
Illinois  home  and  also  in  Tennessee,  receiv- 
ing his  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  those  states.  A naturally  strong 
and  inquiring  mind,  combined  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  rise  superior  to  a common 
school  training,  early  led  him  to  lay  plans 
for.  a future  of  usefulness,  accordingly,  in 
1875,  he  entered  Monmouth  College,  Il- 
linois, where  he  pursued  the  studies  of  the 
regular  classical  curriculum  until  his  gradu- 
ation, four  years  later,  achieving  an  honor- 
able record  in  all  of  his  studies,  especially  in 
mathematics,  for  which  he  always  mani- 
fested peculiar  aptness  and  talent  and  which 
he  has  since  followed  as  a life  pursuit. 
Shortly  after  completing  his  collegiate 
course  Professor  Thompson  decided  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  teaching,  as  educational  work 
to  one  of  his  tastes  and  training  afforded  the 
most  obvious  and  promising  openings;  ac- 
cordingly he  began  his  labors  in  this  line  by 
taking  charge  of  a country  school  about  four 
miles  south  of  Biggsville,  Illinois,  where  he 
had  the  usual  opportunities  and  valuable  ex- 
periences which  come  to  almost  every  peda- 
gogue in  his  first  attempts  at  imparting  in- 
struction and  administering  discipline.  He 
succeeded  admirably  with  this  school  and  at 
the  close^of  the  term  accepted  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  Geneva  College,  at  Beaver 
Falls,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  taught  con- 
tinuously for  a period  of  ten  years,  resign- 
ing his  position  in  1890  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a year’s  course  in  Johns  Hopkins 


University.  In  the  fall  of  1891  Professor 
Thompson  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
Wilmington,  Pennsylvania,  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry  in  Westmoreland  Col- 
lege, an  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a profound 
mathematician  and  successful  instructor. 
Receiving  a call  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  in  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
noted,  lie  severed  his  connection  with  West- 
moreland College  and,  entering  the  latter  in- 
stitution in  the  fall  of  1893,  has  continued 
a member  of  the  faculty  to  the  present  time, 
his  labors  the  meanwhile  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  associate  professors 
and  students,  besides  earning  for  him  much 
more  than  local  repute  as  a profound  and 
erudite  scholar  in  the  branches  to  which,  his 
abilities  are  being  devoted.  Professor 
Thompson  prepared  himself  for  his  life 
work  by  long,  arduous  study  and  painstak- 
ing research,  availing  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity to  increase  his  knowledge  and  add 
to  his  skill  and  efficiency  as  a teacher.  To 
these  ends  he  took  the  special  course  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  referred  to  in  a 
preceding  paragraph,  and  in  addition  thereto 
attended  several  summer  terms  at  Harvard 
and  Cornell  Universities,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
specialists  of  the  day,  he  received  the  train- 
ing which  has  since  made  him  so  efficient 
in  his  class  work  and  earned  him  the  honor- 
able reputation  which  he  now  enjoys  among 
the  leading  educators  of  the  Buckeye  state. 

As  a mathematician  Professor  Thomp- 
son has  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  this 
country,  and  his  methods  of  teaching  the 
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most  exacting  of  the  sciences,  many  ot  them 
original,  are  as  dear,  explicit  and  successftt 
as  his  knowledge  is  profound.  He  was  e 
to  the  especial  field  from  taste  and  afforded 
opportunities  and.  as  already  indicated,  he 
has  accompanied  his  work  with  constant  ef- 
fort at  self-improvement.  In  addition  to  the 
responsible  and  exacting  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship. he  has  done  considerable  spec.a 
work,  besides  publishing  two  technical 
books,  one  a laboratory  guide  on  qualitative 
analysis  in  chemistry,  the  other  a collection 
of  problems  in  mathematical  physics.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  aims  to  lie  practical  in  his 
teaching  and  to  this  end  has  done  consider- 
able teaching,  surveying  and  civil  engineer- 
ing in  connection-  with  his  class  work,  taking 
his  students  with  him  on  these  expeditions 
so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  actual  ex- 
perience as  well  as  of  theoretical  knowledge. 
Ouite  a number  of  his  former  pupils  are  now 
occupying  useful  public  and  professional 
positions  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  wherever  located,  their  services  have 
proven  eminently  satisfactory,  thus  rellect- 
ing  credit  upon  their  alma  mater,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  tireless  and  obliging  pro- 
fessor who  spared  no  efforts  to  fit  them  fot 
the  profession  in  which  they  have  achieved 
such  signal  honor  and  usefulness. 

Professor  Thompson  has  always  been 
a close  student  and  as  such  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  trend  of  scientific  and  general 
educational  thought,  being  a member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety, and  the  National  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion, having  attended  two  sessions  of  the  last- 
named  body,  besides  meeting  with  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mathematicians  at  Paris, 
France,  in  the  summer  of  1900,  during  his 


visit  to  the  great  international  exposition  of 

that  year.  . 

Professor  Thompson  was  married,  at 

Biggsville,  Illinois,  on  June  23,  1881,  to 
yifss  Mary  Eleanor  Rankin,  whose  father. 
Samuel  S.  Rankin,  a representative  of  a 
sturdv  Scotch-Irish  family,  settled  in  Indi- 
ana in  an.  early  day.  removing  thence  to 
western  Illinois  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  The  Rankins  have  long 
been  noted  for  sound,  practical  intelligence 
and  business  capacity,  one  of  the  test  known 
of  the  name  being  David  Rankin,  of  Tarkio, 
Missouri,  who  for  many  years  has  teen  one 
of  the  wealthiest  farmers  and  most  ex- 
tensive stockmen  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Thompson  are  the  pat- 
ents of  six  children,  namely : Harriet  Elea- 
nor, born  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania  Oc- 
tober 21.  1882.  and  Harry  Somerville,  whose 
birth  occurred  at  the  same  place  on  the  19th 
of  February.  1885.  and  who  died  there  Feb- 
'mary  22.  1887;  William  Howard  an 

Samuel  Edward  were  also  born  at  Beaver 
Falls,  the  former  on  the  26th  of  May,  1 7> 

the  latter  November  4,  1889:  Riba  ene'a 
was  born  June  8,  >892,  at 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Caroline  Rankin  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  first  saw  the  igi 
dav  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  April  8.  .i**-  T'ie_ 
Professor  has  an  interesting  family  anc , e 
ing  a man  of  domestic  tastes,  takes  gre 
prfde  in  his  home.  His  wife  has  been  h 
true  helpmeet  and  wise  counsellor  all  U 
days  of  their  married  life  and  they  are  par 
ing  neither  pains  nor  expense  m 
their  children  to  lives  of  honor  and  useful 

"^Professor  Thompson’s  professional 
career  has  teen  characterized  by  great • - 

dustry  and  rapid  progress  and  it  is  em 
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nently  proper  to  state  that  the  bright  prom- 
ises of  his  youth  have  been  more  than  re- 
alized in  the  distinguished  record  which  he 
has  achieved  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 
He  never  courted  notoriety,  but  always 
aimed  to  excel  and  make  himself  efficient, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  has  never  had 
to  seek  for  position,  his  reputation  being 
such  as  to  create  a wide  demand  for  his 
services  by  the  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country.  An  estimate  of  his  per- 
sonal and  professional  standing  as  fair  per- 
haps as  any  other  is  that  of  President  W. 
O.  Thompson,  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
who  in  1898  said  of  him : “Professor  E.  P. 
Thompson  came  to  Miami  University  as 
professor  of  mathematics  in  September, 
1893.  He  has  during  these  years  impressed 
himself  upon  the  members  of  the  faculty  as 
a student  of  his  subject  and  a scholar.  He 
is  not  contented  with  the  mere  routine  of  his 
work,  but  is  a progressive  scholar,  glean- 
ing constantly  from  the  experience  of  the 
best  teachers.  The  high  ideals  that  govern 
his  life  have  produced  the  diligent  student. 
In  him  the  better  is  never  permitted  to  be 
the  solving  of  the  best.  His  example  and 
attainments  alike  inspire  an  earnest  student. 
His  never  failing  fidelity  to  his  calling  com- 
mends him  to  those  who  know  him.  He  has 
learned  the  art  of  attending  to  his  own  work 
and  insists  upon  doing  it.  Such  qualities 
make  him  an  agreeable  and  acceptable  col- 
league in  a faculty.’’ 

Other  commendation  in  keeping  with  the 
above  could  be  adduced  were  it  necessary, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  form  a correct 
estimate  of  the  Professor’s  attainments  and 
ability  in  the  line  of  his  work  and  to  dem- 
onstrate his  sterling  qualities  of  manhood 
and  citizenship.  It  may  be  added,  however, 

29 


that  notwithstanding  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm which  he  displays  in  his  profession 
he  is  by  no  means  narrow  or  pedantic,  as  so 
many  school  men  are;  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing a man  of  broad  mind,  liberal  views  and 
a student  of  many  subjects  in  which  the  pub- 
lic manifest  a lively  regard.  A reader  and 
a thinker,  he  is  well  informed  upon  political 
economy  and  history,  being  familiar  with 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  different 
political  parties  and  a close  and  intelligent 
observer  of  current  events  and,  like  all  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  takes  an  active  interest 
in  good  local  government,  besides  giving 
his  support  to  all  progressive  measures  for 
the  material  advancement  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  In 
state  and  national  affairs  he  is  a Republican, 
but  in  county  and  municipal  matters  gives 
his  support  to  the  best  qualified  candidates 
regardless  of  party  affiliation.  He  may  with 
propriety  be  termed  an  independent  Repub- 
lican and  with  tendencies  in  voting  on  the 
side  of  reform,  and  all  measures  with  this 
object  in  view  are  sure  to  enlist  his  earnest 
co-operation.  He  has  done  duty  at  various 
times  on  the  election  board  and  while  a 
resident  of  Pennsylvania  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  of  Beaver  Falls,  hold- 
ing a similar  position  since  1900  in  the  city 
of  Oxford. 

Religiously,  Professor  Thompson  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  and  became  actively  identified  with 
the  same  at  Dickson,  Tennessee,  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1871.  He  has  served  as  rul- 
ing elder  since  his  ordination  at  Beaver 
Falls,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  addition  to  this 
office  holds  at  the  present  time  the  position 
of  trustee  and  treasurer  in  the  church  at  Ox- 
ford, being  also  the  efficient  superintendent 
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of  the  Sabbath  school  under  the  auspices  of 
the  congregation.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said 
that  his  life  has  been  largely  devoted  to 
others,  through  the  medium*  of  the  family, 
the  school,  the  college  and  the  church,  and  in 
these  several  capacities  his  abilities  have 
shown  transcendence  and  his  labors  have 
been  crowned  with  abundant  success.  Few 
men  of  his  age  and  experience  have  accom- 
plished as  much  or  risen  as  high  in  profes- 
sional and  public  esteem  and,  being  still  in 
the  prime  of  his  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers, he  is  not  content  to  rest  with  honors  al- 
ready won,  but  looks  forward  to  a future  in 
which  there  is  a wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
to  achieve  and  brighter  laurels  to  be  won. 

Professor  Thompson  comes  from  a fam- 
ily that  has  long  been  active  in  religious  and 
educational  work,  several  of  its  represent- 
atives having  gained  more  than  local  repute 
as  ministers  and  teachers,  while  others  have 
achieved  honorable  careers  in  different  lines 
of  labor.  Rev.  Samuel  Findley  Thompson, 
the  subject’s  father,  is  at  this  time  one  of 
the  older  living  divines  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  West,  and  a brother, 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  an  able 
minister  and  erudite  scholar,  is  president  of 
Tarkio  College,  Missouri.  Another  of  the 
subject's  brothers  is  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  an  educational  institution  at  Ster- 
ling, Kansas,  while  a third  is  pastor  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  at  Washington. 
Pennsylvania. 


DAVID  H.  AYERS. 

From  remote  antiquity  tilling  the  soil 
has  been  considered  an  eminently  honorable 
and  dignified  calling  and  if  there  is  a voca- 


tion at  the  present  day  that  carries  with  it 
a patent  of  nobility  it  is  that  which  the  ag- 
riculturist follows.  The  farm  is  the  fruitful 
source  from  which  has  sprung  the  majority 
of  our  country’s  leading  statesmen,  soldiers, 
men  of  letters,  and  artisans,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  body  politic, 
while  nearly  all  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
captains  of  industry  attribute  their  rise  and 
success  to  their  early  training  in  the  fields. 
It  is  a fact  demonstrated  by  centuries  of  ex- 
perience that  the  success  of  any  nation  or 
people  depends  very  largely  upon  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  as  all  wealth  comes  from  the 
earth,  the  greater  part  being  derived  from 
the  products  of  the  soil.  The  farmer  is  not 
only  independent,  but  eminently  respectable, 
and  now  more  than  at  any  previous  time  he 
is  an  influential  factor  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  in  which  he  resides 
and  a great  conservative  force  in  formulat- 
ing political  policies,  directing  public  opin- 
ion, and  giving  tone  and  moral  standing  to 
the  social  element  which  constitutes  the  cor- 
ner-stone upon  which  the  real  stability  of 
the  American  republic  rests.  While  he  has 
always  fed  all  and  paid  for  all,  it  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  he  has  forged  to  the  front 
and  became  a leader  in  the  dominion  of 
thought  and  action  instead  of  a mere  slave 
of  the  soil  as  in  former  centuries.  The  hus- 
bandman of  the  twentieth  century,  if  appre- 
ciative of  his  vocation  and  successful  in  its 
prosecution,  is  nature’s  true  aristocrat  and 
to  him  more  than  to  the  votary  of  any  other 
calling  do  we  look  for  the  clear  brain,  the 
sound  judgment  and  the  high  aim  which 
enter  so  largely  into  our  national  conscience. 
A follower  of  this  vocation  is  the  well- 
known  gentleman  whose  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  a gentleman  of  practical 
intelligence  and  progressive  ideas,  whose  in- 
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fluence  has  helped  to  elevate  agriculture  in 
his  community  and  make  it  not  only  the 
source  of  substantial  material  wealth,  but 
also  the  means  of  mounting  to  a conspicu- 
ous position  among  his  fellow  men  in  busi- 
ness circles  and  in  the  social  world. 

David  H.  Ayers,  of  Union  township,  is 
a native  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  as  was  also 
his  father,  James  Ayers,  son  of  Elias  and 
Ursula  (Davis)  Ayers,  who,  with  their  par- 
ents, came  to  this  part  of  the  country  in  an 
early  day.  James  Ayers  married,  in  his 
early  manhood,  Miss  Loretta  E.  Hulse, 
daughter  of  David  and  Ernestine  (Krous- 
kopf)  Hulse,  and  became  the  father  of  three 
children,  Weller,  David  H.  and  Bertha  J.. 
the  last  named  being  the  wife  of  Walter  W. 
Voorhis. 

David  H.  Ayers  was  born  on  the  family 
homestead  in  Union  township  November  13, 
1867,  and  there  spent  the  years  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth,  growing  up  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  while  yet  young  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  discipline  of  farm  life.  He 
received  a practical  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  from  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1882,  until  his  marriage,  eleven  years  later, 
remained  at  home  helping  to  look  after  his 
mothers  affairs  and  cultivate  the  farm; 
while  thus  engaged  he  laid  plans  for  his 
future  course  of  action,  one  of  them  being 
the  earnest  desire  to  become  a prosperous 
tiller  of  the  soil,  which  he  has  since  carried 
into  effect. 

In  the  year  1893  Mr.  Ayers  contracted 
a marriage  with  Miss  Anna  C.  Block,  who 
was  also  born  in  Union  township.  Decem- 
ber 21,  1870,  being  a daughter  of  John  and 
Stevania  (Brown)  Block,  well-known  and 
highly  respected  citizens  of  Union  town- 
ship. Mrs.  Ayers’  parents  were  both  natives 


of  Germany,  having  emigrated  to  America 
when  young  and  living  in  Butler  county 
ever  since  their  marriage,  in  February,  1859. 

Immediately  following  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Ayers  set  up  his  domestic  establishment 
on  the  paternal  homestead,  which  had  come 
into  his  possession,  and  he  has  cultivated 
the  same  ever  since,  meeting  with  continued 
success  as  an  agriculturist  and  stock  raiser. 
In  addition . to  his  home  place,  Mr.  Ayers 
owns  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres  in  sec- 
tion 18,  Union  township,  all  of  which  is  in 
a fair  state  of  cultivation  and  otherwise  im- 
proved. In  1903  he  was  elected  trustee  of 
Union  township,  which  position  he  still 
holds,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  same  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  juris- 
diction. 

The  beautiful  liome  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ayers  is  gladdened  and  made  bright  by  the 
presence  of  five  children,  whose  names  and 
dates  of  birth  are  as  follows:  Howard  J., 
April  15.  1895;  Walter  E..  January  22, 
1897;  Mildred,  May  13,  1900:  Alfred  C., 
February  17.  1902,  and  Alice,  February  19, 
T904. 

David  Hulse,  the  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  and  one  of  the  leading 
and  progressive  men  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  was  born  April  2,  1819,  and 
was  the'  youngest  son  of  William  and 
Catherine  (Lutes)  Hulse,.  both  natives  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  Dutch  descent,  who  emi- 
grated to  Ohio  in  1815  mid  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Union  township.  He  reared  a fam- 
ily of  eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  David 
attended  the  common  schools  and  obtained 
a fair  education,  becoming  also  thoroughly 
versed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  went  to  Indiana  with  an  older 
brother,  remaining  there  for  three  years. 
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this  being  the ^ only  period  of  his  life  in 
which  he  was  not  a resident  of  Ohio. 

In  1839  David  Hulse  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Ernestine  Krouskopf,  who  was  born 
in  Germany  September  20,  1817.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Louis  and  Catherine  (Mer- 
cer) Krouskopf,  who  came  to  America  with 
their  family  in  1821,  and  settled  in  Hamil- 
ton county,  Ohio.  They  removed  to  Butler 
county  in  1829,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  December  31,  i860,  his  wife  surviv- 
ing him  about  five  years.  Louis  Krous- 
kopf was  a highly  educated  German  and  was 
a cavalry  officer  under  Napoleon  in  the 
French  expedition  against  Russia,  his  regi- 
ment losing  all  but  fifty-five  men  in  that 
campaign. 

Mr.  Hulse,  immediately  after  his  mar- 
riage. located  upon  a farm  adjoining  the  one 
his  father  had  settled  on,  which  had  come 
into  his  possession  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1833.  There  were  born  to  the  union  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilulse  seven  children,  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  but  all  pre- 
ceded their  parents  to  the  great  beyond, 
Lewis,  the  eldest  son,  dying  from  a wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River  De- 
cember 31,  1862. 

Mr.  Hulse  was  a Republican  and,  al- 
though never  aspiring  to  public  distinction, 
he  always  displayed  a commendable  inter- 
est in  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  his  influence  and  ma- 
terial assistance  were  given  to  every  laud- 
able enterprise  for  the  public  good.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a marked  degree  the  sterling  char- 
acteristics which  beget  and  retain  confidence 
and  in  every  relation  of  life  his  integrity  was 
conspicuous  and  his  good  name  above  sus- 
picion or  reproach.  He  possessed  a fund  of 


cultivated  experience  which  made  him  the 
sage  of  reference  among  those  who^  knew 
him.  Mrs.  Hulse  for  a long  time  was  a 
practitioner  in  obstetrics,  in  which  she  was 
very  successful,  exhibiting  also  marked 
ability  in  the  handling  of  children’s  diseases, 
and  she  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
community.  Through  her  nursing  the  sick 
and  administering  home  remedies  to  the  af- 
flicted, her  sound  advice  to  the  growing 
young  and  her  proficiency  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  flowers,  she  became  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  neighbors.  Neither  she  nor 
her  husband  ever  showed  any  selfish  greed, 
but  were  always  willing  to  share  with  those 
in  distress  or  want.  Mr.  Hulse  was  a man 
among  men  and  Mrs.  Hulse  a true  and  tried 
ministering  angel  to  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  Mr.  Hulse  died  July  7,  1903, 
at  the  home  he  had  built  in  his  younger 
days,  on  the  farm  he  commenced  operations 
on  sixty-four  years  before.  Mrs.  Hulse  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  silent  land  about  seven 
years. 


CONRAD  WUNDER. 

This  gentleman  is  a worthy  represent- 
ative of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Butler 
county  and  his  success  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  life  work  has  won  him  an  honorable 
reputation  among  the  leading  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  of  Reily  township.  As  the 
name  indicates,  Mr.  Wunder  is  of  German 
lineage,  his  parents,  Paul  and  Anna  (Huff- 
man) Wunder,  having  been  natives  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  They  came  to  America 
in  1848,  were  married  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1851,  and  seven  years  later  moved  to 
Butler  county  and  took  up  their  residence 
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at  which  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.  Paul  and  Anna  Wunder 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Reily 
township,  both  dying  some  years  ago,  and  of 
their  eight  children  five  survive,  namely: 
John,  a contractor  and  builder,  whose  home 
is  in  Minnesota;  Carrie,  wife  of  Jacob 
Avrams,  of  College  Corners,  Indiana;  Dr. 
Henry  E.,  a practicing  physician  of  Soudan, 
Minnesota,  and  the  proprietor  of  a large 
hospital  at  the  same  place ; Anna  Stein,  now 
living  in  Reily  township,  and  Conrad,  whose 
name  introduces  this  sketch. 

Conrad  Wunder  was  born  September  26, 
1852,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  after  spend- 
ing the  first  six  years  of  his  life  in  that  city 
was  brought  to  Butler  county,  of  which  part 
of  the  state  he  has  since  been  an  honored 
resident.  A good  common-school  training 
was  the  extent  of  his  educational  experience, 
and  until  attaining  his  majority  he  remained 
at  home  assisting  his  father  in  various  ways 
and  contributing  of  his  earnings  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  family.  For  some  time  after 
reaching  manhood’s  estate  he  worked  for 
his  father  by  the  month  and  in  this  way 
spent  his  time  until  his  marriage,  which  was 
solemnized  in  the  year  1876,  with  Miss 
Catherine  Urban,  who  died  in  1880,  leaving 
one  child,  a daughter  by  the  name  of  Char- 
lotte, who  is  now  the  wife  of  Harvey 
Weaver,  of  Reily,  this  state.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Wunder  contracted  a matrimonial  al- 
liance with  Miss  Barbara  Chalip,  the  union 
being  without  issue,  but  since  then  he  has 
reared  an  orphan  boy,  Harry  Peterman, 
whom  he  has  provided  with  a good  home 
and  given  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  that 
would  have  been  conferred  upon  a child 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Since  leaving  the  parental  fireside  Mr. 


Wunder  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  his  continued  success  has 
won  for  him  a leading  place  among  the  rep- 
resentative farmers  and  stock  raisers  of 
Reily  township.  He  owns  a beautiful,  well- 
cultivated  place  in  which  are  some  of  the 
best  improvements  in  the  township,  and  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the 
farm  generally  shows  him  to  be  a man  of 
advanced  ideas  in  everything  relating  to  ag- 
ricultural science,  and  progressive  in  the 
prosecution  of  all  of  his  undertakings.  Mr. 
Wunder  has  a well-established  reputation  as 
a raiser  of  fine  live  stock,  making  a specialty 
of  swine,  for  the  proper  caring  of  which  he 
is  perhaps  better  prepared  than  any  other 
man  in  the  county.  His  hog  house,  twenty- 
four  by  seventy  feet  in  size,  and  supplied 
with  every  convenience  for  the  successful 
breeding  and  raising  of  first-class  animals, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
structures  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  state 
and  the  Poland  China  and  other  breeds  to 
which  he  devotes  especial  attention,  and  of 
which  he  sells  a great  many  every  year  at 
the  highest  market  price,  are  of  the  highest 
grade  and  the  source  of  a very  liberal  in- 
come. Mr.  Wunder  is  also  a successful 
chicken  fancier  and  takes  great  pride  in  rais- 
ing fine  fowls,  of  which  he  is  not  only  an 
excellent  judge,  but  a recognized  authority. 
His  favorite  breed  is  the  celebrated 
Plymouth  Rock,  which  he  raises  for  general 
purposes  as  well  as  for  special  sale,  some  of 
his  finer  fowls  having  taken  first  premiums 
at  the  different  places  where  exhibited,  and 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at 
figures  far  in  excess  of  what  are  usually 
asked  for  the  more  common  species. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wunder  is  a Democrat, 
but  he  can  not  be  called  a politician,  al- 
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though  manifesting  a commendable  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  keeping  himself  well 
informed  relative  to  the  great  questions  and 
issues  on  which  men  and  parties  differ  and 
divide.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  order  and  its  several  branches, 
having  passed  all  the  chairs  in  St.  Charles 
Lodge,  No.  332,  at  Reily,  besides  important 
positions  in  the  Rebekah  degree  and  in  the 
encampment  at  Oxford.  As  a citizen  Mr. 
Wunder  is  public-spirited  to  the  extent  of 
lending  his  influence  and  aid  to  all- worthy 
enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity, materially  and  otherwise,  and  every 
laudable  measure  having  for  its  object  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  is  sure  to 
enlist  his  sympathy  and  support.  He  has 
not  sought  public  attention,  nor  at  any  time 
attempted  to  gain  high  positions,  but  on  the 
contrary  has  rather  chosen  the  more  seques- 
tered ways  and  contented  himself  with  the 
unobtrusive  manner  in  which  his  success  has 
been  attained  and  his  eminently  useful  career 
achieved.  In  every  relation  of  life  he  is 
worthy  the  high  regard  which  is  uniformly 
extended  him  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
the  foregoing  brief  review  is  presented  in 
this  connection. 


ALFRED  COMPTON. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on 
a farm  near  Pleasant  Run,  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1833.  His 
ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  southern  Ohio,  as  appears  more  fully  in 
the  sketch  of  his  brother,  Freeman  Comp- 
ton, in  this  volume.  To  avoid  unnecessary 


repetition,  the  reader  is  referred  as  above 
indicated. 

Alfred  Compton  was  the  seventh  child 
in  a family  of  ten  born  to  Abraham  and 
Abigail  (Phillips)  Compton.  His  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of 
his  native  locality  in  the  well-remembered 
old  school  house  at  Pleasant  Run.  At  the 
age  of  about  sixteen  years  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  the  carpenter’s  trade  in  Ham- 
ilton. Later  he  worked  at  the  business  for 
a time  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  from  the  latter 
place  he  went  to  Iowa,  which  state  was  then 
rapidly  developing  with  the  impetus  of  west- 
ward emigration.  Mr.  Compton  located  at 
Columbus  City,  in  the  Hawkeye  state,  and 
there  began  his  career  as  a contractor  and 
builder.  After  ten  years  thus  spent,  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  in  1864  located  at  Sym- 
mes  Corners,  a village  four  miles  south  of 
Hamilton,  and,  from  that  point  as  head- 
quarters, he  continued  the  work  of  contract- 
ing and  building  for  ten  years.  He  then 
moved  to  Hamilton  and  for  a shprt  time  he 
was  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Free- 
man. On  the  1 st  of  June,  1875,  the  brothers 
dissolved  their  business  relations,  since 
which  time  Alfred  Compton  has  given  his 
entire  attention  to  the  lumber  business.  He 
has  occupied  a very  desirable  and  convenient 
location  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third 
and  Sycamore  streets  for  nearly  thirty  years 
and  enjoys  a fine  trade  in  all  kinds  of  lum- 
ber and  building  materials.  Mr.  Compton 
has  been  phenomenally  successful  in  a finan- 
cial way  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
Hamilton’s  corps  of  able  business  men.  The 
site  upon  which  his  yards  are  located  rep- 
resents quite  a fortune  in  market  value, 
while  he  carries  a heavy  stock  of  goods  at 
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all  times.  In  addition  to  this  his  rentals 
from  numerous  residences  in  the  city  yield 
him  a handsome  income.  His  possessions 
are  wholly  the  result  of  his  own  well-di- 
rected energies  and  business  sagacity. 

While  a resident  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Compton 
was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Jane  Luckey, 
a native  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  born  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1835.  This  union  was  solem- 
nized at  Columbus  City,  Iowa,  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1854,  and  proved  a most  happy 
marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Compton  have  had 
six  children  born  to  them,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Francis,  a prominent  young 
man  of  eighteen,  lost  his  life  as  an  employe 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
road Company.  The  living  children  are 
Lester  and  Thomas  L.,  engaged  in  business 
with  their  father,  and  John  A.,  a transfer 
man  in  Hamilton.  Lester  is  unmarried  and 
lives  at  home  with  his  parents.  Thomas 
married  Martha  Jane  Green,  and  their  three 
children  are  named  Mary  Jane,  Thomas 
Alfred  and  Paul  Dewitt.  John  married 
Miss  Laura  Frazier  and  their  only  living 
child  is  Alfred.  Thus  the  ancestral  name 
Alfred  is  to  be  perpetuated  through  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The  subject  of  this  review  and  his  es- 
timable wife  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  the  30th  of  March. 
1904.  It  is  a pleasant  duty  to  record  the 
fact  that  this  event,  which  is  of  seldom  oc- 
currence in  these  days  of  “divorces  for  triv- 
ial cause,”  only  emphasized  the  wisdom  of 
their  first  choice,  and  shows  that  in  spite  of 
the  lapse  of  half  a century,  the  “old,  old 
story”  of  love,  trust  and  confidence  was  re- 
affirmed and  intensified  at  the  nuptial  altar 
of  1904. 

Mr.  Compton  has  been  an  active  mem- 


ber of  the  Church  of  Christ  for  many  years 
and  is  a zealous  and  conscientious  worker 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Nearly  all  the 
years  of  his  membership  have  been  spent  in 
some  official  capacity  in  the  church,  but 
mostly  as  a member  of  the  official  board. 
Mrs.  Compton  is  also  a member  of  the  same 
religious  organization,  a devout  Christian 
lady  and  an  active  member  of  the  various 
ladies’  societies  connected  with  the  church. 
In  political  affiliations  Mr.  Compton  has  been 
a lifelong  Democrat,  but  has  never  allowed 
his  name  to  go  before  the  people  as  a candi- 
date for  any  public  office.  He  regards 
politics  as  a “necessary  evil,”  as  the  affairs 
of  the  political  parties  are  usually  conducted, 
and  has  no  place  in  his  make-up  for  the 
chronic  office  seeker.  Social  orders,  or 
lodges,  he  classes  in  the  same  category  as 
politics,  withholding  the  word  “necessary.” 
But  he  is  not  aggressive  in  forcing  his  views 
upon  others,  giving  to  all  the  same  privileges 
which  he  claims  for  himself. 


WILLIAM  C.  DOWTY. 

William  C.  Dowtv,  fire  marshal  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  was  born  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1855,  and  has  been  a resident 
of  Hamilton  all  his  life.  He  was  the  second 
child  in  a family  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  born  to  James  Wilson  and  Anna 
(Mathias)  Dowtv,  both  of  whom  were  na- 
tives of  Butler  county.  The  father  died  of 
consumption  in  young  manhood,  thus  end- 
ing a promising  career  of  usefulness  in  1861, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years.  He  was 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  a county  officer 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  promi- 
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nent  and  well  known  in  local  political  circles. 
He  was  a young  man  of  exemplary  habits 
and  a high  order  of  intellectual  attainments. 
His  wife  was  a daughter  of  Isaac  Mathias, 
a well-known  early  pioneer  of  Butler  county, 
and  died  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five 
years.  Both  the  Dowty  and  Mathias  fam- 
ilies came  to  this  county  from  Pennsylvania 
and  were  of  German  extraction.  Mrs.  Lida 
Eberling,  of  Hamilton,  was  the  eldest  child 
born  to  James  W.  and  Anna  Dowty,  and 
William  C.  of  this  sketch  was  the  second. 
The  third  born  was  James  Wilson,  who  tips 
the  scale  at  three  hundred  pounds,  and  is 
employed  as  watchman  at  the  county  treas- 
urer’s office  in  Hamilton.  Carrie,  the 
youngest  of  the  quartette,  died  in  infancy. 

William  C.  Dowty  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  when 
quite  young  learned  the  tinner’s  trade,  as 
did  also  his  brother,  and  they  were  in  busi- 
ness together  for  a number  of  years.  In 
1879  M**-  Dowty  first  became  connected 
with  the  fire  department  and  from  that  date 
he  served  three  years  in  the  capacity  of 
“runner,”  or  pipeman,  in  1882  becoming 
the  driver  of  a hose  wagon.  He  filled  this 
position,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  his  su- 
periors and  the  city  he  served,  for  a period 
of  eleven  years,  hence  is  one  of  the  oldest 
men  now  connected  with  the  department. 
In  October,  1903,  he  was  appointed  fire  mar- 
shal, a position  second  in  importance  and 
authority  to  that  of  chief.  But  aside  from 
being  the  chiefs  assistant  at  fires,  he  has 
specific  duties  outside  of  that  sphere.  The 
position  carries  with  it  a good  salary,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dowty  is  a compli- 
ment worthily  bestowed  upon  a faithful 
guardian  of  the  city’s  interests.  He  is 
prompt  and  reliable  in  the  discharge  of  his 


official  duties  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  co-laborers  in  their  exciting  and  danger- 
ous work. 

Mr.  Dowty  was  married  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1876,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Ella, 
a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Isabel  Rutter,  of 
Princeton,  Butler  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dowty  are  the  parents  of  four  daugh- 
ters, three  of  whom  are  popular  young  la- 
dies in  society,  while  the  fourth  is  yet  a 
student  in  the  city  high  school.  Their  names 
are  Bessie,  Pearl,  Mina  and  Josephine.  The 
three  first  named  are  graduates  of  the  high 
school,  while  the  younger  one  is  entering 
upon  her  second  year’s  work  in  that  institu- 
tion. The  mother  and  daughters  are  much 
interested  in  religious  work,  and  are  worthy 
members  of  the  Reformed  church.  The  only 
secret  society  with  which  Mr.  Dowty  is 
connected  is  Butler  Court,  Tribe  of  Ben 
Hur.  In  political  affiliations  he  is  a Demo- 
crat, though  not  aggressive  in  politics.  He 
supports  the  candidates  of  his  party,  as  best 
representing  his  views  on  the  political  issues, 
and  leaves  the  selection  of  candidates  to  the 
machinations  of  party  manipulators. 


DAVID  C.  BRATE. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  achievements 
of  the  enterprising  farmer  whose  name  ap- 
pears above  it  is  learned  that  he  is  a credita- 
ble representative  of  the  large  and  eminently 
honorable  class  of  men  whose  influence  is  al- 
ways potent  for  good  and  whose  ambition 
and  persevering  industry  invariably  lead  to 
the  goal  of  success.  David  C.  Brate,  the 
ninth  in  a family  of  twelve  children  whose 
parents  were  John  and  Eliza  (Brumbarger) 
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Brate,  is  a native  of  Ohio,  and  dates  his 
birth  from  March  30,  1856.  He  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  on  the  family  homestead  in 
Union  township  and  like  the  majority  of 
country  lads  his  early  life  was  comparatively 
uneventful,  having  been  spent  among  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  farm,  varied  at  inter- 
vals by  attendance  at  the  district  schools. 
From  his  seventh  year  until  a youth  of 
eleven  his  yearly  school  term  amounted  to 
about  nine  months,  but  from  the  latter  age 
until  twenty  years  old  the  terms  were  much 
shorter,  the  majority  of  them  being  reduced 
to  three  months  a year.  Young  Brate  pos- 
sessed a naturally  active  mind  and  his  fond- 
ness for  reading  and  study  enabled  him  to 
make  such  rapid  progress  that  he  found  it 
easy  to  keep  pace  with  pupils  much  older 
than  himself.  His  educational  training 
terminating  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  began 
making  his  own  way  by  working  for 
monthly  wages  and  he  continued  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  attaining  his  majority,  the 
meantime  being  employed  by  various 
parties,  among  whom  was  his  brother,  a 
progressive  and  well-to-do  young  farmer  of 
Union  township. 

On  reaching  manhood’s  estate  Mr.  Brate 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  upon 
his  own  responsibility  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  he  has  continued  the  same  with 
most  gratifying  results,  being  today  one  of 
the  enterprising  and  prosperous  farmers  of 
Union  township,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most 
energetic  and  public-spirited  men  of  affairs. 
His  place,  which  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  acres  of  fine  land  lying  in  sections  8 
and  9,  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation  and 
otherwise  well  improved,  its  productiveness 
being  as  great  perhaps  as  that  of  any  other 
farm  of  its  size  in  the  county,  as  is  also  its 


value.  Mr.  Brate  began  farming  as  a renter, 
and  his  present  beautiful  and  attractive  farm, 
together  with  the  most  of  its  improvements 
and  the  large  amount  of  valuable  personal 
property  in  the  way  of  implements,  live 
stock,  etc.,  besides  a liberal  share  of  private- 
capital,  represents  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands,  directed  by  sound  business  manage- 
ment. A modern  farmer  in  all  the  term  im- 
plies, he  keeps  fully  abreast  the  times  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  agricultural  science 
and  methods  of  tillage,  reads  the  best  farm 
literature  and  by  practical  experience  demon- 
strates the  relative*  value  of  the  various 
theories  which  writers  advance.  He  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  nature  of  soils  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  different  crops,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  is  never  mistaken  as  to 
what  he  should  grow  and  seldom  fails  to 
realize  abundantly  from  the  time  and  labor 
expended  in  his  fields. 

Mr.  Brate,  on  the  19th  day  of  February, 
t88o,  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Laura  B. 
Morris,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Fairfield 
township,  Butler  county,  September  15* 
1859,  being  a daughter  of  Joseph  K.  and 
Mary  Morris,  the  father  a prosperous  farmer 
of  Union  township,  dying  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brate  have  one  child,  Arthur 
M.,  who  was  born  September  6,  1883.  Af- 
ter finishing  the  common-school  course  he 
was  graduated,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  from 
the  Barthlett  Commercial  College,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  a little  later  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  stenographer  and  account  clerk 
with  Black,  Clawson  & Company,  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  which  responsible  place  he  still 
holds. 

Mr.  Brate  is  one  of  the  leading  Demo- 
crats of  Union  township  and  a local  politi- 
cian of  considerable  note.  While  he  has 
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labored  diligently  for  his  party’s  interests 
and  done  much  to  insure  its  success,  he  has 
never  asked  any  favors  in  the  way  of  office 
or  public  station,  being  content  with  the  life 
he  is  now  leading  and  satisfied  with  the 
simple  title  of  a private  citizen.  A firm  be- 
liever in  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  has  strong 
religious  convictions  and  for  a number  of 
years  his  life  has  exemplified  the  great 
beauty  and  worth  of  practical  Christianity. 
He  is  a consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  Port  Union  and  a zeal- 
ous worker  in  the  same,  being  especially 
active  in  the  Sunday  school,  which  he  served 
at  different  times  as  superintendent,  besides 
rendering  efficient  service  for  many  years  as 
a teacher.  At  this  time  he  is  steward  and 
trustee  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  and 
his  wife  belong,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
parsonage  and  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  his 
contributions  to  the  church  and  to  all  its 
lines  of  work  are  frequent  and  liberal.  Mr. 
Brate  is  now  captain  of  Springdale  Mutual 
Protective  Society,  of  Butler  county,  and  has 
been  zealous  in  maintaining  the  same  and 
promoting  its  interests  ever  since  its  organ- 
ization. He  served  nine  years  as  school  di- 
rector, during  which  time  he  did  much  for 
the  cause  of  education  in  his  township  and 
his  deep  interest  in  the  schools  has  never 
been  allowed  to  subside.  In  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  men  Mr.  Brate  has  ever  been 
actuated  by  correct  motives  and  his  dealings 
at  all  times  have  been  eminently  honorable. 
His  character  will  bear  the  closest  and  strict- 
est scrutiny,  hi§  integrity  is  above  adverse 
criticism  and  from  his  youth  to  the  present 
time  his  life  has  been  directed  and  controlled 
by  those  lofty  principles  which  satisfy  the 
most  critical  and  exacting.  In  brief,  he  is 
essentially  an  upright  man  whose  aim  is  to 


live  in  the  present  and  make  the  world  better 
by  his  conduct  and  influence,  in  both  of 
which  respects  he  has  admirably  succeeded, 
as  his  high  standing  among  his  fellow  citi- 
zens abundantly  attests.- 


MARY  ALMA  SAWYER. 

Little  of  interest  can  be  said  to  biograph- 
ical lovers  of  a woman  wholly  devoted  to 
the  noble  and  humane  work  of  teaching,  and 
whose  life  is  a continuous  consecration  to 
duty  faithfully  and  efficiently  performed. 
Only  through  the  results  of  her  labors  as 
they  affect  others,  may  glimpses  here  and 
there  be  obtained  of  the  mind’s  struggles, 
of  the  heart’s  desires,  and  of  the  soul’s  hopes, 
and  it  is  to  the  future  alone  that  must  de- 
cide her  true  worth  and  fix  her  proper 
place  among  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing, 
whose  efforts  and  influence  have  blessed  the 
world  and  made  humanity  wiser  and  better. 
Among  the  successful  and  popular  teachers 
of  Butler  county,  Miss  Mary  Alma  Sawyer, 
of  Oxford,  occupies  a conspicuous  place  and 
it  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  the  biog- 
rapher is  permitted  to  present  a brief  out- 
line of  her  career  in  this  connection  and  to 
pay  a just  tribute  to  her  professional  and 
womanly  worth.  In  the  veins  of  Miss  Saw- 
yer flows  the  blood  of  a long  line  of  sterling 
New  England  ancestors,  and  it  was  in  the 
old  historic  commonwealth  of  Vermont  that 
her  birth  occurred  on  November  26,  1854. 
Her  father,  O.  S.  Sawyer,  also  a native  of 
the  Green  Mountain  state,  was  of  English 
extraction  and  a creditable  representative  of 
the  sturdy  Puritan  element  which  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  settlement  and  history 
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of  New  England  and  bore  such  an  influential 
part  in  giving  the  people  of  that  section  of 
the  union  the  moral  and  intellectual  fiber  for 
which  they  have  so  long  been  distinguished. 
The  early  life  of  Miss  Sawyer  was  spent 
among  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery 
of  her  native  place  and  during  her  childhood 
and  youth  she  attended  the  public  schools, 
the  training  thus  received  being  afterwards 
supplemented  by  a course  in  a village 
academy  not  far  from  the  family  homestead. 
In  the  latter  institution  she  prosecuted  her 
studies  with  the  object  in  view  of  still  more 
thorough  intellectual  discipline,  and  in 
searching  the  same  she  entered  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
where  she  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1879.  Meanwhile,  when- but  sixteen  years 
of  age,  she  began  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
her  life  has  been  devoted  to  educational 
work,  either  as  a student  or  teacher.  She 
has  always  been  actuated  by  a laudable  am- 
bition to  excel  in  her  profession  and  to  this 
end  has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in 
availing  herself  of  the  best  means  at  hand 
for  her  improvement.  A close  and  critical 
student,  she  has  taken  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  add  to  her  knowledge  and 
broaden  her  mind,  and  as  a teacher  she  has 
been  keenly  alive  to  the  exacting  demands 
of  the  times  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
trend  of  modern  educational  thought,  and 
by  making  every  other  consideration  subor- 
dinate to  the  one  object  of  utilizing  her  at- 
tainments skillfully  and  efficiently  in  her  pro- 
fession. 

Miss  Sawyer  began  her  professional 
career  in  her  own  state,  but  since  that  time 
has  taught  in  various  parts  of  the  union 
and  in  Canada.  From  1882  to  1887,  in- 


clusive, she  held  a chair  in  Demill  College, 
Oshawa,  Ontario,  and  from  the  latter  year 
to  the  present  time  has  filled  an  important 
position  in  the  Western  College,  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
popular  teachers  in  the  latter  institution. 

Miss  Sawyer  is  a fine  type  of  New  Eng- 
land womanhood  and  embodies  many  of  the 
sterling  qualities  which  characterize  the 
people  of  the  Green  Mountain  state.  By 
energy  and  consecutive  industry,  as  well  as 
by  long  and  thorough  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional discipline,  she  has  steadily  forged 
to  the  front  in  her  chosen  calling  and  now 
holds  an  honored  position  among  Ohio’s  suc- 
cessful educators.  While  perhaps  best  known 
in  the  field  of  endeavor  to  which  her  abili- 
ties have  been  devoted,  she  is  also  popular 
in  social  circles  of  the  city  in  which  she  re- 
sides, possessing  as  she  does  a sweet  and 
beauti  ful  moral  nature  and  the  happy  faculty 
of  winning  and  retaining  the  warm  personal 
friendships  of  her  companions  and  associ- 
ates. Reared  in  the  Congregational  church, 
she  has  always  remained  loyal  to  the  faith, 
and  since  coming  to  Oxford  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  different  lines  of  religious 
and  charitable  work  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  church. 


HARRY  W.  HOWARD. 

Among  the  thriving  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  of  Butler  county  the  gentleman 
whose  name  introduces  this  article  is  es- 
pecially conspicuous.  Few  men  of  his  ex- 
perience have  achieved  such  marked  results, 
none  occupy  a more  prominent  place  in  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men 
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and  it'  is  safe  to  presume  that  his  example 
and  influence  have  done  as  much  if  not  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  in  the  township  of  his 
residence.  Harry  \V.  Howard  is  proud  to 
claim  Butler  county  as  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity and  that  he  has  honored  it  by  a life 
of  enterprise  and  successful  endeavor  is 
freely  conceded  by  all  who  know  him.  He 
was  born  in  Union  township  on  May  4, 
1864,  and  is  the  fourth  in  a family  of  five 
children  whose  parents,  George  W.  and 
Lauretta  (Krouskopf)  Howard,  were  for 
many  years  well  known  and  respected 
residents  of  this  part  of  the  Buckeye  state. 
Reared  under  the  wholesome  discipline  of 
the  farm  and  receiving  his  first  vivid  im- 
pression from  nature,  young  Howard  grew 
up  strong,  sturdy  and  independent  and  hav- 
ing been  early  instructed  in  the  virtues  of  in- 
dustry, honesty  and  thrift,  it  was  not  long 
until  their  influence  was  manifest  in  the 
formation  of  a character  which  in  due  time 
developed  into  a well-rounded,  symmetrical 
manhood.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  until  finishing  the  common  branches, 
he  received  a sound  mental  discipline  in  the 
National  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  graduated  from  the  inter- 
mediate department  with  an  honorable 
record,  after  which  he  returned  home  and 
turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuit*. 

Mr.  Howard’s  career  since  beginning 
life  for  himself  presents  a series  of  successes 
which  speak  well  for  his  energy  and  wrell- 
directed  industry  and  today  he  easily  ranks 
with  the  most  progressive  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  of  Butler  county,  wdiile  his  enviable 
standing  as 'a  citizen  has  won  him  a repu- 
tation of  which  his  family  and  many  friends 
feel  proud.  His  financial  circumstances  are 


such  as  to  render  him  independent,  as  is 
attested  by  his  beautiful  farm  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres,  a portion  of  which  he 
leases,  his  valuable  personal  property  and 
ample  private  capital,  the  whole  constituting 
a fortune  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  insure 
a liberal  competency  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Mr.  Howard’s  farm  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  tillable  land  and 
the  improvements  on  the  same  are  among 
the  most  valuable  in  Union  township.  He 
displays  good  taste  as  well  as  commendable 
industry  in  the  cultivation  and  management 
of  his  place,  everything  being  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order  and  it  goes  without  the  say- 
ing that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
every  branch  of  agricultural  science  and  is 
a master  of  the  art  of  advanced  farming. 
In  addition  to  cultivating  the  soil,  he  de- 
votes considerable  attention  to  live  stock, 
especially  cattle,  in  the  breeding  and  raising 
of  which  he  has  a wrell  established  reputa- 
tion. His  other  domestic  animals  are  of  the 
finest  kinds  obtainable  and  the  sum  annually 
realized  from  their  sale  constitutes  no  small 
share  of  his  income. 

On  the  14th  day  of  February,  1890,  Mr. 
Howard  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Carrie  Vettel,  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
the  union  resulting  in  the  birth  of  two  chil- 
dren, Odelia,  born  in  December,  1892,  and 
John,  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
the  month  of  September,  1894. 

In  his  political  faith  Mr.  Howard  is  a 
Republican,  but  not  a partisan  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  office.  He  manifests  an  abiding 
interest,  howrever,  in  the  leading  questions 
of  the  times,  keeps  in  touch  writh  current 
events  and  is  well  informed  concerning  pub- 
lic affairs,  being  a wfide  reader,  an  intelligent 
observer  and  a man  with  the  courage  of  his 
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convictions  upon  every  subject  which  he  in- 
vestigates. For  the  last  six  years  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  Union  township 
school  board  and  during  that  time  has  la- 
bored untiringly  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  also 
actively  concerned  in  the  general  welfare  of 
his  township  and  county,  and  gives  his  in- 
fluence and  support  to  all  laudable  enter- 
prises for  their  growth  and  development. 
Mr.  Howard  believes  in  making  proper  use 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world  and  to  this 
end  he  endeavors  to  get  all  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  out  of  life  there  is  in  it.  He  has 
been  liberal  in  the  expenditure  of  his  means 
to  add  to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  his 
home,  among  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
which  is  the  commodious  and  attractive 
modern  dwelling  the  family  now  occupies, 
an  imposing  brick  structure  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  township 
of  Union. 


ANDREW  D.  HEPBURN, 

professor  of  English  language  and  literature, 
1868-1873,  ar,d  from  1885  to  present  time. 


DAVID  PIERCE. 

David  Pierce,  a talented  and  successful 
attorney  of  Hamilton,  was  bom  near  Cam- 
den, Preble  county,  Ohio,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1857.  He  was  reared  on  a farm, 
and  grew  to  manhood  amid  the  environ- 
ments of  country  life,  his  early  years  being 
spent  in  the  district  schools  of  the  neighbor- 


hood and  in  working  upon  the  farm.  This 
elementary  education  was  supplemented  by 
a course  in  the  normal  school  at  Danville, 
Indiana,  where  he  prepared  for  teaching,  and 
engaged  in  that  honorable  avocation.  Mr. 
Pierce  came  to  Hamilton  as  principal  of  the 
Fifth  ward  school  in  this  city,  and  there 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  edu- 
cator and  teacher  and  gave  universal  satis- 
faction. But  his  disposition  led  to  the  legal 
profession  and  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law  under  the  tutorship  of  Messrs.  Ban- 
ning & Davidson,  of  Cincinnati.  After  the 
necessary  preliminary  work  in  this  direction, 
he  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1882.  In  the 
succeeding  year  Mr.  Pierce  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  representative  of  Preble 
county,  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, but  was  defeated  by  a small  margin 
at  the  polls.  In  1885  he  declined  a unani- 
mous renomination,  which  was  tendered  him 
by  the  nominating  convention.  Soon  after 
this  Mr.  Pierce  took  up  a permanent  resi- 
dence in  Hamilton  and  has  since  been  promi  - 
nently identified  with  the  legal  profession  in 
this  city.  Fie  is  a careful,  methodical  law- 
yer, well-versed  in  legal  lore,  and  a wise 
and  safe  counsellor.  He  soon  became 
prominently  identified  with  Butler  county 
Democracy  and  has  been  several  times  a 
member  of  the  county  central  committee, 
serving  two  years  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
same.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Lane  Free  Library  for 
a number  of  years. 

The  national  campaign,  following  a 
period  of  great  financial  depression,  led  Mr. 
Pierce  to  the  consideration  of  the  money 
question  as  he  had  never  before  considered 
it.  The  more  he  studied,  the  more  firmly 
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he  became  convinced  that  the  contention  of 
William  J.  Bryan  and  his  followers  was  the 
proper  solution  of  the  vexing  problem,  and 
he  began  the  preparation  of  a volume  en- 
titled “Money  Brief,”  which  has  created  a 
perceptible  stir  in  the  financial  world.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  many  prominent 
Democrats  all  over  the  United  States,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  W.  J.  Bryan,  and 
Senator  James  K.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
national  Democratic  committee.  It  contains 
the  full  text  of  all  coinage  laws  from  1792 
to  1898*  with  copious  notes  and  comments 
thereon,  from  the  view-point  of  a bimetal- 
list. “Money  Brief”  is  a masterly  defense 
of  the  principles  of  free  coinage  of  lx)th  gold 
and  silver,  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
The  work  is  replete  with  interesting  details, 
copious  references  and  elaborate  tables. 
Quotations  from  prominent  men  of  all  par- 
ties are  freely  given,  some  of  which  they 
very  gallantly  (?)  repudiated  when  the  sub- 
ject of  finance  became  a national  issue.  It 
is  only  just  to  say  that  “Money  Brief”  has 
been  recognized  as  an  authority  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  speakers  and  writers,  and  very 
generally  indorsed  by  them.  Had  this  work 
appeared  and  been  generally  circulated  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1896,  it  would  have 
proven  a great  educator  of  which  the  people 
were  in  sore  need.  It  would  have  been  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  its  author  and  pos- 
sibly might  have  changed  the  result  in  that 
closely  contested  election.  The  volume  com- 
prises two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  quarto, 
carefully  indexed,  and  written  in  a pleasing 
and  convincing  style,  which  at  once  places 
its  author  among  the  strong,  forcible  and 
capable  writers  of  the  day. 

David  Pierce,  the  subject  of  this  review, 
is  descended  from  historic  stock,  being  a 


relative  of  Franklin  Pierce,  who  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1852.  His 
ancestors,  paternal  and  maternal,  were 
closely  associated  with  the  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history  of  America.  The  emi- 
grant ancestor,  Thomas  Pierce,  came  from 
England  in  1633,  and  settled  at  Charles- 
town, Massachusetts,  where  he  became 
prominently  identified  with  the  history  of  his 
adopted  country.  Sergt.  Thomas  Pierce  was 
of  the  committee  for  dividing  the  common 
lands  in  Woburn,  and  also  of  the  general 
courts  committee.  Timothy  Pierce,  next  in 
line,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  governor’s  council,  a colonel  of 
militia  and  a judge.  David  Pierce’s  great- 
grandfather, Ephraim  Ladd,  marched  in  the 
“Lexington  alarm,”  and  John  Railsback, 
who  was  a great-great-grandfather,  was  one 
of  the  farmers  who  came  at  the  call  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  with  teams,  to  assist  in  the 
moving  of  Braddock’s  army,  was  with 
Braddock  in  his  defeat,  and  assisted  at  his 
burial.  John  Railsback  came  to  Preble 
county  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  entered  land  which  is  still 
owned  by  Mr.  Pierce,  who  also  owns  the 
land  entered  by  another  ancestor,  John  Pot- 
tenger.  The  Pottengers  and  Railsbacks 
were  assisted  by  the  Indians  in  clearing  their 
lands  and  building  their  cabins.  Other  an- 
cestors, the  Enochs  and  Barnets.  came  to 
Butler  county  in  1800.  They  were  millers, 
distillers,  and  fine  mechanics.  One  of  the 
first  mills  ever  built  on  the  Miami  was  built 
by  the  Enochs,  in  Lemon  township.  It  con- 
sisted of  a gristmill,  a sawmill,  and  a woolen 
factory.  They  also  built  a distillery. 

David  Pierce's  maternal  grandfather. 
Hon.  David  Barnet,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
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of  Preble  county  and  was  closely  identified 
with  affairs  of  state  during  a long  and  useful 
life.  He  was  twice  a member  of  the  con- 
stitutional conventions,  and  aided  in  framing 
the  present  constitution  of  the  state.  He  had 
a voice  in  determining  the  great  question 
of  human  slavery,  being  a strong  abolition- 
ist. Mr.  Barnet  was  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  & Richmond  Railway 
Company,  and  held  other  official  positions, 
all  of  which  he  discharged  with  ability  and 
fidelity. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order,  having  attained  to 
the  thirty-second  degree  in  that  time- 
honored  fraternity.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  other 
beneficial  societies.  He  is  an  able  lawyer,  a 
clean  and  companionable  gentleman,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  geniality,  high  social 
standing  and  his  fearlessness  and  frankness 
of  opinion.  His  methods  are  honorable  and 
upright,  his  motives  pure  and  unselfish.  This 
“certificate  of  character”  is  universal  in  the 
minds  of  his  co-laborers  in  professional  life 
and  in  the  social  circle.  Backed  by  a degree 
of  exalted  intelligence  and  high  moral  in- 
stincts, it  is  not  strange  that  he  is  popular 
with  all. 

Mr.  Pierce  chose  for  his  life  companion 
Miss  Nettie  Chadwick,  on  the  31st  day  of 
July,  1895. 


SAMUEL  H.  ALLEN. 

A business  man  of  respectable  standing 
and  wide  influence,  a leader  in  the  industrial 
circles  of  his  city  and  a forceful  factor  in  its 
public  affairs,  Samuel  H.  Allen  enjoys 
worthy  prestige  among  the  representative 


citizens  of  Butler  county  and  it  is  with  no 
little  satisfaction  that  a brief  review  of  his 
life  and  achievements  is  presented  in  this 
connection.  Mr.  Allen  comes  of  good  old 
colonial  stock  and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
his  grandfather  bore  a brave  and  gallant 
part  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Col. 
Ethan  Allen,  a member  of  the  same  family 
and  one  of  the  most  daring  and  intrepid 
leaders  of  the  above  trying  period,  rendered 
such  distinguished  service  that  his  name  has 
become  a household  word  and  the  records 
of  his  deeds  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  American  history.  For  many  years  the 
Allens  lived  in  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  subject’s 
grandfather  emigrated  to  the  territory  of 
Indiana,  settling  in  Franklin  county,  where 
he  entered  land,  improved  a farm  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  industrious 
and  thrifty  tiller  of  the  soil.  Among  his 
children  was  a son  by  the  name  of  Eliphalet 
Allen,  whose  birth  occurred  in  the  county 
of  Franklin  and  who  devoted  his  life  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits;  he  married  in  his  native 
state  and  became  the  father  of  five  children, 
one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  the  subject  of 
this  review  being  the  third  of  the  family. 

Samuel  H.  Allen  was  horn  in  Franklin 
county,  near  where  his  grandfather  origin- 
ally settled,  August  12,  1853,  and  spent  his 
early  life  on  the  farm,  attending  at  inter- 
vals during  his  childhood  and  youth  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  the  neighborhood.  After  ac- 
quiring a good  practical  education  he  took 
up  the  study  of  telegraphy  and  in  due  time 
became  quite  proficient  therein,  after  which 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad,  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  operator  and 
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station  agent,  a position  he  long  held  witii 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  company  with  which  for  eighteen  con- 
secutive years  he  was  connected.  Mr.  Alle 
was  one  of  the  old  and  trusted  employes  of 
the  above  road  and  his  long  continuance  in 
the  important  position  demonstrated  not 
only  professional  skill  and  ability  of  a high 
order,  but  also  faithfulness  in  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  company  that  won  him 
the  esteem  and  unbounded  confidence  of  his 
superiors.  His  quick  observance  of  every 
duty  devolving  upon  him,  his  promptness  m 
meeting  and  discharging  the  responsibilities 
which  came  to  him  and  his  familiarity  wit 
the  various  details  of  his  profession  and  the 
railroad  business  generally  made  his  services 
especially  valuable,  and  there  were  few  as  ef- 
ficient agents  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad  as  he.  Mr.  Allen  severed 
his  connection  with  the  road  in  1892.  No 
one  did  more  than  he  to  bring  about  the 
mutually  pleasant  and  satisfactory  relations 
between  the  company  and  the  public  that 
have  long  obtained  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Allen  is 
identified  with  various  public  improvements 
in  Oxford,  including  among  others  the  city 
water  works,  established  in  1896,  and  the 
electric  light  plant,  established  in  1889.  He 
has  been  secretary  of  these  systems  ever 
since  1895  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  their  efficiency  and  success  are  largely 
due  to  the  untiring  interest  he  has  manifested 
in  their  behalf.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
to  agitate  the  matter  of  a local  telephone  sys- 
tem and  took  the  initiation  in  organizing 
and  incorporating  the  present  company,  be- 
ing at  this  time  secretary  of  the  same  and 
a member  of  its  board  of  directors.  In  mu- 
nicipal affairs  he  has  long  been  p leading 
spirit,  every  movement  for  the  material  ad- 


vancement of  the  city  meeting  with  his  en- 
couragement  and  co-operation,  while  not  a 

few  of  the  progressive  measures  wh.chhave 
characterized  the  recent  growth  and  de 

velopment  of  the  community  have  been  t 
outgrowth  of  his  wisdom  and  forethoug • 

Mr.  Allen  is  justly  regarded  one  of  the  m 
enterprising  citizens  of  Oxford,  being  up- 
toSte  in  all  he  does,  a leader  in  matters  of 
public  import  and  an  influential  force  along 
the  various  lines  of  industrial  and  genera 
business  growth.  His  active  brain,  quick 
tellect  and  willing  hands  are  nev«*  1 

in  matters  of  social  improvement  e 
tional  advancement  and  moral  re  ° { 

as  deeply  interested  as  m the  enterprises 
a material  nature  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a firm  and  uncomprom.sig 
Republican  and  a politician,  beuig  an  achv 
participant  in  the  councils  of  h.s  party  and 
one  of  its  recognized  leaders  in 
r.  tier  county.  He  is  a good  organizer, 
resourceful  worker  and,  although  • 

never  sough,  public  houor.  ».  ^nds 

of  his  fellow  citizens  nor  asked  f 
any  kind,  his  faith  in  the  pnnap'e  0!  ^ 
party  and  belief  that  it  is  acwmpl.shmg 
great  mission  which  its  founders  hadi 
U j^fyinghimfor  ^tasl^^ 
the  sacrifices  he  has  made  P 

terial  way  and  is  now  o f con- 

solid  men  of  Oxford  Heh  ^ 
siderably  to  the  beauty  commodious 

ingin  I885  theh««^'^^ 
residence  at  the  comer  <rf  Colleg  ^ 
and  South  street  w i modern  con- 

and  which  is  supplied  wit  a . in  this 
veniences.  The  presiding  ^lt  ,ished 
household  is  the  intelligent  and  acco  P 
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lady  to  whom  Mr.  Allen  was  united  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  September  19,  1878,  and 
who  prior  to  that  time  bore  the  name  of 
Julia  Finch.  Mrs.  Allen  was  born  and 
reared  in  Oxford  township  and  received  her 
education  in  the  city  schools;  her  grand- 
father, a native  of  New  York,  came  to  this 
part  of  Ohio  about  eightv-five  years  ago  and 
in  due  time  became  one  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers of  Butler  county.  Her  father  was  born 
in  Butler  county  in  1825  and  moved  onto  his 
present  farm  in  Oxford  township  soon  after 
his  marriage,  and  became  a prominent  farm- 
er and  stockraiser,  his  wife  and  family  as 
well  as  himself  being  highly  esteemed  in  the 
county.  Although  not  blessed  with  any  chil- 
dren, the  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
has  been  mutually  pleasant  and  agreeable 
in  all  the  terms  imply,  their  domestic  re- 
lations being  of  the  happiest  character, 
while  their  worth  as  members  of  society  is 
duly  appreciated  in  the  best  social  circles  of 
the  county.  Both  are  interested  in  the 
various  movements  for  the  general  good  of 
the  city  along  charitable,  benevolent  and 
moral  lines,  and  those  who  know  them  best 
speak  most  highly  of  their  many  estimable 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 


LINUS  P.  VAIL. 

Linus  P.  Vail  is  a representative  of  one 
of  the  honored  pioneer  families  of  Butler 
county  and  a man  of  integrity,  mature  judg- 
ment and  high  moral  worth,  and  it  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  specific  mention  be  made 
of  him  among  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
county  of  which  this  work  treats.  The  Vail 
family  is  of  English  origin  and  its  history 


in  this  country  dates  from  the  early  set- 
tlement of  New  Jersey,  in  addition  to  which 
it  is  also  closely  identified  with  the  pioneer 
period  of  different  parts  of  the  state  of 
Ohio.  The  first  ancestor  of  whom  the  sub- 
ject has  any  definite  knowledge  is  Samuel 
Vail,  who  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  where 
his  antecedents  settled  a number  of  years 
prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  mar- 
ried, in  his  native  commonwealth,  Keziah 
Jennings,  and  later  migrated  to  southern 
Ohio,  of  which  part  of  the  state  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  pioneers.  Among  the  chil- 
dren of  Samuel  and  Keziah  Vail  was  a son 
by  the  name  of  Isaac,  who  married  Fannie 
Clifton  and  reared  a family,  from  which  the 
subject  of  this  review  is  directly  descended. 
Isaac  Vail  settled  at  Cincinnati  in  about 
1806,  and  one  year  later  his  son  Moses  was 
born  at  that  place.  All  the  above  were  till- 
ers of  the  soil  and  they  were  noted  for  their 
great  physical  powers,  each  being  over  six 
feet  in  height  and  correspondingly  developed 
and  robust.  Moses  Vail  came  to  the  county 
of  Butler,  settling  in  Liberty  township, 
where  he  was  married,  in  1827,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Vail.  He  arrived  here  poor  in 
this  world’s  goods,  but,  possessing  great 
energy,  remarkable  endurance  and  fine  busi- 
ness abilities,  he  soon  bettered  his  condition 
and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  was  one 
of  the  leading  farmers  and  wealthy  business 
men  of  this  section  of  the  state.  He  pur- 
chased and  developed  several  large  tracts  of 
land,  traded  in  various  kinds  of  commodities, 
conducted  successfully  a country  store,  and 
in  these  different  capacities  money  rapidly 
came  into  his  possession,  besides  achieving 
considerable  prestige  as  a leader  in  public 
affafrs.  The  family  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth 
Vail  consisted  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom 
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are  living,  their  names  being  as  follows : 
Ellen,  wife  of  Elias  Smalley;  Sarah,  who 
married  Nelson  Murphy,  of  Union  City,  In- 
diana; Linus  P.,  of  this  review;  Maria,  wife 
of  Samuel  Enyart;  Matilda,  now  Mrs. 
Joseph  Kinikin,  of  Hamilton,  and  Eliza, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Peak,  of 
Illinois.  The  father  died  in  1876,  the 
mother  in  1894. 

Linus  P.  Vail  was  born  in  Liberty  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  Ohio,  July  12,  1836, 
and  grew  to  manhood  on  the  farm  which  h^ 
now  owns  and  which  was  the  house  of  his 
childhood.  Endowed  with  the  vigorous 
bodily  powers  characteristic  of  his  ancestors 
and  blessed  with  fine  health  and  excellent 
parental  training,  he  early  made  good  use 
of  his  time  by  working  in  the  woods  and 
fields  and  in  various  other  ways  assisting 
his  father  in  developing  and  cultivating  the 
family  homestead.  During  the  winter 
months  he  attended  such  schools  as  the  coun- 
try afforded  and  by  close  application  to  his 
studies  he  obtained  a good  education  for  the 
times.  He  remained  with  his  parents  until 
his  twenty-first  year  and  then  started  in  life 
for  himself,  choosing,  in  1857,  a wife  and 
helpmeet  by  the  name  of  Emmeline  Jeffries, 
who  was  the  fifth  of  the  twelve  children  of 
Thomas  Jeffries,  an  early  settler  and  promin- 
ent farmer  of  Union  township. 

During  the  fifteen  years  following  his 
marriage  Mr.  Vail  farmed  as  a renter,  but 
in  1872  purchased  the  home  farm,  since 
which  time  he  has  made  additions  thereto 
until  he  now  has  one  hundred  and  five  acres 
of  excellent  and  highly  improved  land  in 
Liberty  township,  besides  owning  valuable 
real  estate  near  the  village  of  Pueblo.  While 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  general  farming, 
his  principal  source  of  income  has  been  live 


stock,  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  which 
his  success  has  long  been  assured.  He  de- 
votes much  attention  to  fine  cattle  and  hogs, 
keeping  none  but  the  best  domestic  animals, 
and  his  efforts  in  this  important  branch  of 
farming  have  aroused  a commendable  inter- 
est among  his  neighbors  in  the  matter  of  im- 
proving their  breeds  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Vail  began  life  considerably  han- 
dicapped by  lack  of  means  and  he  has  never 
received  aid  from  arty  outside  source,  his 
present  independent  condition  and  the  ample 
competency  laid  aside  for  his  declining 
years  being  the  result  of  his  own  industry 
and  well-directed  business  efforts.  Although 
no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  for 
a livelihood,  he  still  looks  after  his  agri- 
cultural and  live-stock  interests,  manages 
the  farm  and  attends  to  his  business  affairs, 
leaving  the  more  difficult  work  to  other  and 
younger  hands. 

The  political  support  of  Mr.  Vail  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party  and  its  can- 
didates and  he  takes  quite  an  active  interest 
in  local  affairs,  but  has  never  sought  nor  de- 
sired office.  The  only  public  positions  he 
has  ever  held  have  been  judge  of  elections 
and  school  director,  serving  three  years  in 
the  former  and  eleven  years  in  the  latter. 

Mrs.  Vail  was  born  in  the  month  of 
November,  1835,  spent  her  childhood  and 
youth  in  Union  township  and  received  the 
best  education  the  public  schools  could  im- 
part. She  has  nobly  seconded  her  husband 
in  all  of  his  endeavors,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  building  up  of  his  fortune,  and 
without  her  assistance  and  co-operation  it 
is  doubtful  if  his  success  would  have  been 
so  marked  as  it  now  is.  She  is  a worthy 
and  respected  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  in  the  rearing  of  her 
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children  has  endeavored  to  implant  in  their 
hearts  a love  of  truth  and  right  and  to  im- 
press them  with  the  necessity  of  guiding 
their  lives  by  the  religious  principles  which 
have  ever  been  among  her  most  pronounced 
characteristics. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vail,  viz : Ella,  wife  of  Dr.  Otto 
Mayer,  of  Hamilton;  Charles,  a married 
man  with  two  sons,  living  in  the  city  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota;  Hubert,  who  married  Miss 
Jessie  Sinkey,  and  resides  in  Hamilton; 
Rosa,  born  August  3,  1858,  died  August  14, 
1876;  Jessie,  born  in  October,  1863,  died 
when  about  one  month  old. 


REV.  PIUS  NIEHAUS,  O.  F.  M. 

Rev.  Pius  Niehaus,  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Roman  Catholic  church,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  is  a native  of  Cincinnati,  born  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1853,  his  ancestors 
being  of  German  nativity.  Father  Pius  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  and  prepar- 
ation for  college  in  the  parish  schools  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Francis,  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  completed  his  collegiate  studies  in  the 
colleges  of  St.  Xavier  and  St.  Francis,  and 
entered  the  Order  of  Franciscans  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1869.  He  was  ordained  a priest 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  the  Bishop’s 
oratory,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Caspar  Henry  Bor- 
gess,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1876,  and  he  immediately 
entered  upon  his  ministerial  duties  as  assist- 
ant pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  Detroit. 
From  that  day  to  the  present  he  has  been 
an  active  servant  in  the  cause  of  his  Master 
and  the  church. 


Father  Pius  Niehaus  received  his  first 
pastoral  assignment  to  St.  Mary’s  church,  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  in  September,  1881, 
and  from  there  he  was  transferred  to  the 
position  of  pastor  and  guardian  of  the  con- 
vent at  Oldenburg,  Indiana.  His  next  lo- 
cation was  in  the  capacity  of  pastor  of  St. 
John’s  church  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  then 
transferred  back  to  Indiana,  and  was  pastor 
of  St.  Boniface  church,  and  chaplain  of  the 
hospital,  at  Lafayette.  Next  he  was  pastor 
of  Sacred  Heart  church  at  Peoria,  Illinois, 
and  from  there  he  was  returned  to  Olden- 
burg, Indiana,  and  was  chaplain  at  the'  Sis- 
ters’ convent  and  academy.  His  next  as- 
signment was  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  assistant  pastor.  In  1900  he  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Francis  College  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  in  1901  he  was  transferred  to 
St.  Stephen's  church,  in  Hamilton,  his  pas- 
torate beginning  here  on  the  5th  of  August. 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
this  church  he  has  two  assistant  priests,  Rev. 
Ignatius  Wilkens,  O.  F.  M.,  and  Rev.  Pros- 
per Stehmann,  O.  F.  M.,  who  arrived  here 
August  5,  1904,  to  succeed  Rev.  Herculan 
Zeug,  who  was  assigned  to  St.  Michaels. 
Apache  county,  Arizona,  to  labor  among  the 
Navajoes.  The  sermons  are  preached  in 
both  the  German  and  English  languages. 
The  congregation  comprises  over  four  hun- 
dred German  families.  The  parochial 
school,  in  connection  with  the  church,  has 
an  enrollment  of  over  three  hundred  pupils, 
in  charge  of  two  Franciscan  brothers  and 
four  sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

A Catholic  church  was  erected  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  Stephen's  church  in  1832, 
and  this  became  the  property  of  the  present 
occupants  in  1848.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
present  edifice  was  laid  in  1852,  and  the 
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church  was  completed  and  blessed  in  1853. 
In  the  year  1893,  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Raphael  Hesse,  O.  F.  M.,  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  church  was  much  enlarged 
and  the  building’ beautified  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  transept. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Wachter,  O.  F.  M.. 
was  the  first  resident  Franciscan  priest  in 
Hamilton,  and  also  the  first  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen’s  church.  Following  are  the  names 
of  his  successors,  in  the  order  of  appoint- 
ment: Rev.  Pirmin  Eberhard,  O.  F.  M., 

Rev.  Lawrence  Oosterling,  O.  F.  M.,  Rev. 
Frank  Paul  Kolb,  O.  F.  M.,  Rev.  Nicholas 
Wachter,  O.  F.  M.,  second  term,  Rev. 
Dionysius  Abarth,  O.  F.  M.,  Rev.  Lucas 
Gottbehoede,  O.  F.  M.,  Rev.  Jerome  Kilgen- 
stein,  O.  F.  M.,  Rev.  Clement  Steinkamp, 
O.  F.  M.,  Rev.  Daniel  Heile,  O.  F.  M.,  Rev. 
Nicholas  Iloltel,  O.  F.  M.,  Rev.  Accursius 
Beine,  O.  F.  M.,  Rev.  Raphael  Hesse,  O.  F. 
M.,  Rev.  Ubaldus  Webersinke,  O.  F.  M., 
and  Rev.  Pius  Niehaus,  O.  F.  M. 

The  social  functions  of  St.  Stephen’s 
church  have  attained  a high  order  of  ex- 
cellence, both  in  organization  and  efficiency 
for  the  purpose  designed.  The  following 
list  embraces  the  names  of  the  leading  so- 
cieties having  pastoral  sanction  and  co-oper- 
ation : St.  Stephen's  Men’s  Society ; St. 
Mary’s  Women’s  Society;  St.  Joseph’s 
\oung  Men’s  Society;  St.  Rose’s  Young 
Ladies’  Society ; Married  Ladies’  Sodality 
B.  V.  M. ; Young  Men’s  Sodality  B.  V.  M. ; 
Young  Ladies’  Sodality  B.  V.  M. ; the 
School  Children’s  Guardian  Angel  Society, 
under  direction  of  the  school  brothers  and 
school  sisters ; this  organization  has  a mem- 
bership of  three  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and 
girls;  Tabernacle  Society;  Poor  Soul’s  So- 
ciety; St.  Anthony’s  Orphan  Society;  St. 


Raphael’s  Literary  Union ; St.  Stephen’s 
Cemetery  Association;  St.  Paul’s  Relief  So- 
ciety; Catholic  Knights  of  St.  John; 
Catholic  Knights  of  America;  Catholic  Or- 
der of  Foresters,  and  Catholic  Knights  of 
Ohio. 

The  underlying  principle  of  each  of  these 
numerous  organizations  is  to  benefit  hu- 
manity and  elevate  human  character.  The 
mission  can  not  but  commend  itself  to  the 
world.  There  is  no  phase  of  human  suf- 
fering which  the  broad  philanthropy  and 
diversified  application  will  not  reach.  At 
the  same  time  the  members  of  the  societies 
are  brought  in  wholesome  contact  with  each 
other  and  with  the  religious  atmosphere 
which  emanates  from  their  social  deliber- 
ations. 


JOHN  A.  YAGER. 

This  representative  citizen  and  gallant 
ex-soldier  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
was  born  in  the  old  historic  county  of  Lan- 
caster on  March  31,  1831.  His  paternal 
grandfather  came  from  Germany  a number 
of  years  ago  and  settled  in  Lancaster  county, 
where  descendants  of  the  family  still  reside. 
George  W.  Yager,  father  of  the  subject, 
was  bom  in  the  above  county  and  state  and, 
being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  was 
obliged  to  struggle  for  a livelihood  against 
many  opposing  circumstances  and  hardships. 
Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  mar- 
ried Barbara  Carpenter,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Co- 
lumbiana county,  Ohio,  thence  to  Park 
county,  Indiana,  and  still  later  changed  his 
residence  to  the  county  of  Shelby,  in  the 
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latter  state,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  George  W.  and  Barbara  Yager 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  six  of 
whom  are  still  living,  three  of  the  sons  hav- 
ing served  with  distinction  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

John  A.  Yager  was  reared  in  his  native 
state  until  his  eighteenth  year  and  at  in- 
tervals the  meanwhile  attended,  as  oppor- 
tunities afforded,  the  common  schools  of 
the  various  localities  in  which  he  lived.  At 
the  age  noted  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Indiana,  and  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  war  assisted  his  father  in  cultiva- 
ting the  home  farm  in  Shelby  county,  his 
out-of-door  life,  in  close  touch  with  nature, 
being  the  means  of  developing  the  strong 
and  vigorous  constitution  which  enabled 
him  to  encounter  so  many  hardships  and  per- 
form so  much  manual  labor  in  subsequent 
years. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  the  call 
for  volunteers  in  1861  Mr.  Yager  was 
among  the  first  of  Shelby  county’s  patriotic 
young  men  to  respond,  and  on  October  17th 
of  that  year  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Forty- 
third  Indiana  Infantry,  which  experienced  its 
first  active  service  in  the  campaign  against 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  General  Grant.  Later  the  regiment 
was  brigaded  with  the  Seventh  Army  Corps 
and  took. part  in  the  operations  along  the 
Mississippi  river  to  Island  No.  10,  and  later 
participated  in  a number  of  campaigns  and 
hard-fought  battles,  in  all  of  which  the  sub- 
ject shared  with  his  comrades  their  varied 
fortunes  and  vicissitudes,  performing  the 
part  of  a brave  soldier  whose  record  from 
this  enlistment  until  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1864,  i*s 
without  a stain.  Retiring  to  Indiana  after 


leaving  the  army,  Mr.  Yager  spent  one  year 
at  the  town  of  Rockville  and  in  1865  dis- 
posed  of  his  interests  there  and  came  to  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  locating  at  Seven  Mile. 
On  October  26th  of  the  latter  year  he  entered 
the  marriage  relations  with  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cornthwait,  who  was  born  in  Butler 
county  March  11,  1837,  a°d  whose  parents 
moved  to  this  part  of  the  state  from  Mary- 
land in  an  early  day.  For  a number  of 
years  Mr.  Yager  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  carpenter’s  trade  and  in  due  time  became 
a prominent  contractor  and  builder,  many 
of  the  better  class  of  private  dwellings,  as 
well  as  a number  of  public  buildings  and 
other  edifices  in  various  parts  of  this  county, 
bearing  testimony  to  his  skill  and  efficiency 
as  a mechanic.  By  diligently  prosecuting 
his  chosen  calling  and  exercising  the  thrift 
for  which  he  has  long  been  noted,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  accumulating  a sufficiency  of  this 
world’s  goods  to  enable  him  to  retire  from 
active  life,  since  which  time  he  has  resided 
at  Seven  Mile,  where  he  owns  a beautiful 
and  comfortable  home  and  where  he  is  also 
greatly  esteemed  for  bis  manly  qualities  and 
genuine  personal  worth. 

Mr.  Yager  has  been  interested  in  politics 
since  old  enough  to  cast  a ballot,  and  his 
loyalty  to  the  Republican  party  has  made 
him  one  of  its  able  leaders  and  trusted  ad- 
visers in  the  town  and  township  in  which 
he  lives.  He  has  served  as  councilman  ever 
since  the  incorporation  of  Seven  Mile,  was 
mayor  of  the  town  one  term  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  besides  serving  two  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  in  all  of  which 
capacities  his  services  were  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  the  public.  Mr.  Yager  has  been 
alive  to  the  best  interests  of  his  town,  has 
done  much  to  promote  its  development  and 
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his  activity  and  leadership  in  all  worthy  en- 
terprises have  won  for  him  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  His  ideas  are  essentially 
progressive,  his  aims  have  always  been  to 
benefit  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  every  movement  having  for  its  object 
the  moral  advancement  of  the  community  is 
sure  to  enlist  his  hearty  co-operation.  In 
matters  religious  he  has  strong  convictions 
and  as  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  his  influence  has  tended  greatly  to 
the  spiritual  good  of  his  fellow  men,  his 
daily  life  being  in  harmony  with  the  faith 
which  he  has  so  long  professed.  Since  be- 
coming a resident  of  Seven  Mile  he  has  been 
a leading  worker  in  the  congregation  wor- 
shiping at  the  town  and  for  several  years 
past  he  has  held  the  office  of  trustee  in  the 
church,  besides  contributing  liberally  of  his 
means  to  its  material  support,  also  to  the 
furthering  of  all  good  works  under  its 
auspices.  Mr.  Yager  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  old  soldiers  and  none  ap- 
preciate more  fully  than  he  the  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  the  country  owes  the  remaining 
veterans  who  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Rebellion  made  such  costly  sacrifices  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  from  dissolution.  He  was 
long  a leading  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  Post  No.  96,  at  Hamilton, 
but  of  late  does  not  attend  its  sessions  very 
regularly,  his  age  and  infirmities  naturally 
incident  thereto  preventing  him  from  meet- 
ing with  his  old  comrades  of  the  iron  days 
and  recalling  the  scenes  of  their  struggles, 
sufferings  and  triumphs  in  the  Southland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yager  have  had  three 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  a son  by  the 
name  of  Walter  M.,  was  born  September 
26,  1866,  and  departed  this  life  on  the  2d 


day  of  April,  1900;  he  was  a married  man 
and  for  a number  of  years  served  as  freight 
agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton 
Railroad  at  Cincinnati ; Luvemia,  the  second 
of  the  family,  was  born  March  7,  1869, 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  Harry  Snively,  a 
well-known  business  man  of  Seven  Mile; 
Oren  C.,  the  youngest,  whose  birth  occurred 
on  March  15,  1872,  is  single  and  lives  un- 
der the  parental  roof. 


LUTHER  M.  HITCHCOCK. 

Luther  M.  Hitchcock,  a retired  fanner 
and  teacher  in  St.  Clair  township,  was  born 
in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1826.  His  received  a good 
education  in  the  schools  of  Ohio,  having  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  this  state  when  a 
child  of  four  years.  The  trip  across  the 
mountains  in  that  early  day  was  fraught  with 
perils  and  privations,  the  details  of  which 
came  to  him  as  family  tradition  in  later 
years.  His  father  paid  a man  two  hundred 
dollars  to  haul  the  family  equipage  to  Pitts- 
burg, from  which  point  they  took  the  “flat- 
boat  route”  to  Cincinnati,  finally  landing  in 
Butler  county,  where  more  than  seventy 
years  of  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  life  have  been 
spent.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  Samuel  and 
Maria  (Lane)  Hitchcock,  who  were  natives 
of  Vermont.  The  father  was  a man  of 
liberal  education,  being  a graduate  of  West- 
minster College.  He  was  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  Baltimore  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Prince  George  county.  Maty- 
land.  After  six  years  in  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Prince  George  county  he  decided 
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to  seek  a home  in  the  then  far  West,  and 
came  to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  1830.  Here 
he  was  in  active  practice  for  many  years, 
and  was  deservedly  prominent  in  his  pro- 
fession; but  he  subsequently  purchased  a 
farm  and  removed  to  Miami  county,  where 
he  ended  his  days.  His  wife  survived  him 
for  a number  of  years  and,  after  his  death, 
returned  to  Hamilton,  and  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bell.  Both  parents 
attained  to  a ripe  old  age.  There  were  nine 
children  bom  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock, 
seven  of  whom  are  now  living.  Of  this 
family,  Luther  M.,  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
eldest  son.  The  names  of  the  living  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  Holiday,  of  Mattoon, 
Illinois;  William,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Ben- 
jamin F.,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Mrs. 
Harlan,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Laura,  who  re- 
sides with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bell,  in  Hamilton. 
Henry  L.  died  in  Indiana,  leaving  a family, 
and  Samuel  died  in  Hamilton,  unmarried, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Luther  M. 
Hitchcock  began  his  independent  career  as 
a teacher,  and  followed  that  profession  in 
this  and  other  states  for  twenty  years.  He 
purchased  his  present  farm  in  St.  Clair 
township  in  1864,  and  has  occupied  it  con- 
tinuously since.  This  is  a valuable  prop- 
erty, embracing  eighty-five  acres,  with  good 
buildings  and  in  a high  state  of  improve- 
ment. The  purchase  price  was 'one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  located  on 
the  line  of  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Toledo 
Traction  Company,  giving  the  advantages 
of  city  life,  with  the  comforts  and  retirement 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  been  re- 
tired from  active  labors  on  the  farm  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  leases  the 
property  to  tenants.  During  the  closing 
months  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Hitchcock  en- 


tered the  military  service  and  was  stationed 
in  the  defenses  of  Washington  for  several 
months.  While  his  military  experience  was 
not  as  varied  and  exciting  as  that  of  others 
at  the  front,  he  nevertheless  showed  his 
patriotism  and  faithfully  performed  the  du- 
ties required  of  him.  Returning  from  the 
war,  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  married  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1865,  the  lady  of  his  choice 
being  Miss  Sarah  Smith,  who  was  born  in 
St.  Clair  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  in 
1827.  She  is  a representative  of  one  of  the 
early  established  families  of  the  county. 
While  they  have  never  had  any  children  of 
their  own,  they  have  not  been  strangers  to 
the  innocent  prattle  of  childhood,  but  have 
reared  several  adopted  children.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock has  been  a lifelong  Republican,  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrines  of  that  time-honored 
and  fire-tested  organization  from  the  birth 
of  the  party  to  the  present.  He  is  a bright 
and  intelligent  old  gentleman,  thoroughly 
posted  on  current  events  and  a zealous  and 
careful  reader  of  high-class  literature.  He 
has  witnessed  with  great  interest  the  won- 
derful advancement  in  science,  literature 
and  art  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  has 
been  a participator  in  the  material  prosperity 
of  Butler  county  during  the  same  period. 
He  well  remembers  the  time  when  the  slow- 
plodding  stage  coach  was  the  only  public 
conveyance  between  even  the  largest  cities, 
when  electricity,  now  the  most  useful  mo- 
tive power,  was  unknown  except  as  a de- 
structive agent.  He  has  witnessed  the  pass- 
ing of  the  hand  sickle,  the  old  “turkey  wing” 
cradle,  the  “dropper,”  the  hand  rake,  and 
all  the  crude  implements  of  the  farm,  and 
the  advent  of  labor-saving  machinery,  un- 
thought of  in  his  boyhood  days.  The  blazed 
bridle  path,  through  almost  impassable  mud, 
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traversed  with  great  difficulty  even  on  horse- 
back, has  given  place  to  well-kept  roads,  at 
convenient  distances  apart,  passable  at  all 
seasons,  in  comfortable  carriages,  which 
were  once  a rare  luxury.  Steel  bands  unite 
the  most  distant  portions  of  the  continent 
and  traverse  the  county  in  every  direction. 
The  “Golden  Gate’,  is  brought  within  fifty 
hours’  travel,  while  the  wealth  of  the 
Rockies  may  be  reached  in  a few  hours. 
These  are  but  a tithe  of  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  New  World  within  the 
memory  of  this  venerable  pioneer. 

“The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples.” 
and  these,  of  pioneer  days,  and  the  crude  log 
meeting  houses  in  the  woods  have  given 
place  to  modern  churches  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, while  the  poor  man’s  colleges  dot 
the  landscape  o’er.  The  circuit  rider  and 
the  backwoods  schoolmaster,  useful  in  their 
day  and  generation,  have  been  superseded 
by  an  educated  clergy,  advanced  religious 
ideas,  and  a thoroughly  competent  teaching 
force  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  study  and 
develop  child  nature  by  kindly  persuasive 
methods,  relegating  the  hickory  gad  and 
dunce  cap  to  the  barbarous  age. 


CAPT.  ANDREW  J.  LEWIS. 

Capt.  Andrew  J.  Lewis  was  born  in 
Hanover  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
February  n,  1833.  He  is  a representative 
of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  families,  dating 
back  to  1804,  when  the  paternal  grandfather, 
Andrew  Lewis,  came  to  Butler  county.  He 
was  a native  of  County  Armagh,  Ireland, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  company 
with  his  brother  David.  The  latter  settled 


in  Newport,  Kentucky,  but  Andrew  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  married.  He  en- 
tered land  in  Hanover  township,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  1848. 
Upon  the  old  Lewis  homestead  James  Lewis, 
the  father  of  the  subject,  was  bom,  the  prop- 
erty descending  to  him  and  through  him  to 
his  heirs.  The  father  married  Maria 
Marshall,  who  was  also  a native  of  Butler 
county.  The  father  of  the  subject  was  the 
youngest  of  seven  children.  He  continued 
to  improve  and  cultivate  the  old  homestead 
until  shortly  before  his  death,  in  1864,  his 
wife  surviving  him  until  April,  1888.  They 
were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
eight  are  still  living.  Capt.  Andrew  J. 
Lewis  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth,  and 
received  a thorough  education  in  the  public 
schools,  at  the  Farmers’  College  and  at  Mi- 
ami University.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  entered  a general  store  at  Venice, 
as  a clerk,  and  remained  there  two  years. 
In  1856  he  was  piarried  to  Miss  Martha 
J.  Dick,  and  the  same  year  they  established 
a home  in  Hamilton,  where  Mr.  Lewis  was 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  Being  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  to  the  exclusion 
of  business  interests,  he  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing a company  of  which  Dr.  Henry 
Mallory  was  the  first  captain,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant.  On 
the  resignation  of  Captain  Mallory,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  Mr.  Lewis  was  promoted  cap- 
tain of  the  company,  and  served  throughout 
the  active  campaigns  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama,  and  until  three  months 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlist- 
ment. At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  the 
Thirty-fifth  lost  fifty  of  the  men  engaged 
on  the  battlefield. 
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Captain  Lewis  resigned  his  commission 
by  reason  of  disabilities  incurred  in  the 
service,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Philip  Pockenbush,  and  herein  is  a peculiar 
coincidence  of  the  war:  Three  captains  of 
Company  I,  Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  are 
now  living,  and  all  are  located  in  Hamilton. 
For  further  details,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  personal  sketches  of  the  individuals. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  company  doing 
active  duty  at  the  front  for  three  years  can. 
after  more  than  forty  years  from  date  of 
enlistment,  show  three  captains  now  living. 
Captain  Lewis  returned  to  Hamilton,  but  in 
1866  took  up  his  residence  at  Decatur,  Il- 
linois. The  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Dick,  necessitated  his  return  to  Butler 
county  in  1868,  and  he  then  took  up  his 
residence  on  the  old  Dick  homestead  in  Ross 
township.  This  is  also  one  of  the  pioneer 
farms  of  the  county.  The  house  which  the 
Lewis  family  then  occupied  was  built  before 
the  days  of  sawmills  and  cut  nails.  The  lum- 
ber was  sawed  out  by  hand  and  the  nails 
were  forged  by  a blacksmith.  But  under  the 
successful  management  of  the  Lewis  fam- 
ily this  ancient  landmark  soon  gave  place  to 
a commodious  and  modern  residence,  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 
Captain  Lewis  and  his  family  lived  upon  this 
farm  for  many  years,  and  still  own  it,  in 
connection  with  other  valuable  farming 
lands  in  the  county.  While  in  Ross  town- 
ship. Captain  Lewis  served  almost  continu- 
ously as  a member  of  the  school  board  and 
took  a very  active  part  in  educational  af- 
fairs. 

Mrs.  Lewis  died  in  1885,  leaving  a fam- 
ily of  six  children,  Harry  D.,  James,  Martha 
E.,  Charles  G.,  Maude  and  David  E.  All 
are  happily  married  and  engaged  in  honor- 


able and  successful  callings.  In  December, 
1887,  Captain  Lewis  was  married  to  his 
present  companion,  who  in  maidenhood  was 
Miss  Ettie  Engeart,  a native  of  Troy,  Mi- 
ami county,  Ohio,  where  she  was  reared 
and  educated.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  Captain  Lewis  she  was  the  widow  of 
John  Howland.  She  is  a devout  Christian 
lady,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Captain  Lewis  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  has  been 
a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  for 
many  years.  Politically  he  was  a Whig 
until  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  since  which  time  he  has  been  identified 
with  that  organization.  He  is  a radical  tem- 
perance advocate  and  for  some  years  es- 
poused the  cause  as  advocated  by  the  Pro- 
hibitionists, but  is  essentially  a Republican 
in  political  faith.  The  pleasant  family  home 
is  located  on  Franklin  street,  in  West  Ham- 
ilton, where  the  Captain  superintends  his 
landed  interests  and  enjoys  the  respite  from 
active  labors  which  earlier'  years  of  industry 
have  rendered  possible. 


HERMAN  GOEBEL. 

Herman  Goebel,  a prominent  business 
man  of  Trenton,  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Madison 
township,  within  three  miles  of  his  present 
location,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1866.  He 
is  a son  of  Leonard  and  Dorothy  (Kennell) 
Goebel,  natives  of  Germany.  They  ac- 
companied their  parental  families  to  this 
country  in  early  life,  and  were  married  in 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  where  they  have  al- 
ways lived.  The  father  spent  his  productive 
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years  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  became 
well-to-do.  He  and  his  estimable  wife  are 
now  retired  from  active  farm  labor,  and  liv- 
ing in  Trenton.  They  reared  a family  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  John 
W.  is  the  eldest.  He  is  a prosperous  farmer 
and  merchant  in  Oklahoma  territory.  He 
was  among  the  “boomers”  of  1891  and  se- 
cured a very  desirable  quarter  section  of 
land  at  the  opening  of  that  country  to  set- 
tlement. After  securing  his  homestead 
rights,  he  located  in  town  and  engaged  in 
merchandising,  in  which  pursuit  he  has  been 
very  successful.  Herman,  of  this  sketch,  is 
the  second  in  order  of  birth.  Mary  is  the 
wife  of  Emil  Scheibert,  who  is  cultivating 
the  home  farm  in  Madison  township. 
Louesa  married  Jacob  Ulm,  and  resides  in 
Trenton. 

Herman  Goebel,  of  this  article,  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Tren- 
ton. Being  inclined  to  mechanical  pursuits, 
he  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  with  Bender 
Brothers,  a well-known  and  extensive  con- 
tracting firm  in  Hamilton,  and  remained  in 
their  employ  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  mastered  all  the  details  of  his  pro- 
fession and  left  their  employ  a master  me- 
chanic in  his  line.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1902, 
he  established  his  present  business  in  Tren- 
ton, erecting  a large  and  commodious  shop 
and  office  building,  lumber  sheds,  etc.  There 
was  an  opening  for  just  such  a plant  in 
Trenton  and  Mr.  Goebel  met  with  success 
from  the  start.  He  carried  a large  stock  of 
lumber  and  builders’  materials,  supplying  the 
trade  with  these  commodities,  as  desired. 
He  gives  employment  in  season  to  a large 
force  of  skilled  workmen  and  averages  a 
complete  structure  each  month  of  the  build- 
ing season.  He  prepares  his  own  draughts. 


specifications  and  estimates,  his  long  ex- 
perience under  the  most  capable  instructors 
enabling  him  to  secure  profitable  contracts  at 
figures  below  those  of  the  village  carpen- 
ters, whose  facilities  are  limited.  Mr.  Goe- 
bel was  the  successful  bidder  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
now  in  course  of  building  at  Trenton.  This 
is  quite  an  imposing  edifice,  modem  in  all 
features,  and  is  a credit  to  the  skill  and 
architectural  design  of  the  builder. 

Mr.  Goebel  was  married  March  3,  1891, 
to  Miss  Mary  Imhoff,  a native  of  Butler 
county  and  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lena 
Imhoff,  of  LeSourdsville,  in  this  county. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  this  union, 
Clayton,  Arthur,  Stabley  and  Gordon.  In 
political  affiliations  the  subject  is  an  active 
Democrat  and  wields  a potent  influence  in 
the  counsels  of  Democracy.  He  is  president 
of  the  town  council  of  Trenton.  He  is  a 
member  of  Aerie  No.  407,  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  at  Hamilton.  In  religious  af- 
filiations he  is  a member  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  and  his  wife  is  a Mennon- 
ite.  Mr.  Goebel  is  an  active,  energetic  busi- 
ness man  who  has  made  a success  of  life, 
though  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 


JOACHIM  T.  BOCK. 

Joachim  Theodore  Bock  is  a native  of 
the  noted  seaport  city  of  Kiel,  Germany, 
bom  on  the  1st  of  March,  1846.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  his  native  city,  where 
he  received  careful  educational  training,  his 
father,  Prof.  Klaus  Seigfried  Bock,  being  a 
teacher  in  the  national  schools  of  Germany, 
in  which  avocation  his  life  was  spent.  Both 
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parents  lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  the  mother, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Elizabeth,  dying 
in  1900,  while  the  father  survived  her  but 
two  years.  There  were  seven  children  in 
the  parental  family,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  article  was  the  second  born.  Their 
names  are  Hermann,  Joachim  Theodore, 
George  Seigfried,  Sophia,  Margaret,  Wil- 
liam and  Adolph.  The  four  first  named  are 
in  America  and  the  others  remain  in  their 
native  country.  Margaret  married  an  officer 
in  the  Prussian  navy,  her  present  name  be- 
ing Wege;  William  is  also  an  officer  in  the 
royal  navy;  Hermann  is  proprietor  of  a 
bookbindery  in  London,  Ontario;  George  S. 
is  a mechanic  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Theodore  Bock,  of  this  sketch,  learned 
the  florist’s  business  in  his  native  country. 
On  coming  to  America,  in  1871  he  soon  se- 
cured profitable  employment  and  occupied 
some  very  good  positions.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  Cincinnati  for  two  years.  In 
1873  he  formed  a business  partnership  in  In- 
dianapolis, which  existed  for  six  years  and 
proved  a very  profitable  venture.  Being 
alone,  and  unhampered  by  family  cares,  he 
decided  to  combine  his  business  with  pleas- 
ure, and  see  the  sights  of  the  New  World. 
He  severed  his  business  connections  at  In- 
dianapolis and  went  to  the  nation’s  capital, 
where  he  readily  secured  a lucrative  posi- 
tion as  landscape  gardener  and  florist  at  the 
White  House.  He  was  employed  there  for 
three  years,  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and 
accepted  a position  as  foreman  in  a large 
greenhouse,  remaining  there  two  years.  He 
then  accepted  a position  in  the  well-known 
establishment  at  Reisig,  near  Riverside,  in 
Chicago,  remaining  there  one  year.  Follow- 
ing this,  he  made  a pleasure  trip  to  the 


Pacific  coast,  and  returning,  re-entered  the 
services  of  his  old  employer  at  St.  Louis. 
He  came  to  Hamilton  in  1886  and  leased 
some  land  directly  across  the  street  from  his 
present  plant.  There  he  established  a first- 
class  greenhouse,  something  to  which  Ham- 
ilton was  then  a stranger.  He  operated  a 
successful  business  there  for  five  years,  when 
the  owners  raised  the  rent  beyond  the  figures 
which  he  thought  were  just,  and  he  pur- 
chased the  land  which  comprises  his  pres- 
ent plant  and  moved  his  stock  to  premises 
of  his  own.  Here  he  has  been  constantly 
improving  and  enlarging  his  domain,  and 
today  has  the  largest  and  best  kept  green- 
houses in  Hamilton.  He  has  over  twelve 
thousand  square  feet  under  glass,  with  fine 
equipments  for  managing  his  large  business. 
Mr.  Bock  sells  locally  all  of  the  product, 
and  buys  largely  from  foreign  concerns  to 
supply  his  trade.  His  annual  sales  reach 
above  four  thousand  dollars  and  his  business 
is  prosperous  and  highly  satisfactory.  Two 
assistants  are  employed  by  the  year,  while 
other  laborers  are  engaged  as  needed.  Mr. 
Bock  is  a thorough-going  business  man, 
eminently  qualified  in  his  chosen  field  of 
labor  and  sustaining  high  reputation  among 
the  business  people  of  Hamilton.  He  has 
made  a success  of  life,  yet  has  not  denied 
himself  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  sight- 
seeing nor  the  companionship  of  intimate 
friends.  He  is  a bachelor  from  choice  and 
not  from  necessity. 

In  his  social  affiliations,  Mr.  Bock  is  a 
member  of  Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  93, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran 
church  and  is  a believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
that  religious  organization,  though  denied 
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the  privileges  of  church  affiliation  by  reason 
of  his  business  demanding  attention  on  Sun- 
days. In  political  preferences  Mr.  Bock  is 
a Democrat  of  the  old  school,  though  not  in 
sympathy  with  “Bryanized”  Democracy. 


LEO  L.  CRIDER. 

The  city  of  Middletown  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  character  and  standing  of  its 
representative  citizens,  prominent  among 
whom  is  the  well-known  business  man  whose 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Leo  L.  Crider  springs  from  one  of  Butler 
county's  old  and  highly  esteemed  families 
and  his  career  has  added  not  a little  to  the 
honorable  ancestral  name  he  bears.  The 
first  of  the  Criders  to  settle  in  this  part  of 
Ohio  was  the  subject’s  grandfather,  who 
came  from  Pennsylvania  in  an  early  day  and 
located  in  Madison  township,  where  he  pur- 
chased land,  developed  a farm  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  an  industrious  and 
fairly  prosperous  tiller  of  the  soil.  Among 
his  children  was  a son  by  the  name  of 
Abram  Crider,  whose  birth  occurred  on  the 
family  homestead  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  county’s  most  successful 
teachers,  having  devoted  a number  of  years 
to  educational  work  in  the  district  schools 
of  his  own  and  neighboring  townships.  Still 
later  he  studied  dentistry  and  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  the  profession,  and  for  a con- 
siderable period  he  traveled  from  place  to 
place  and  built  up  a large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. When  a young  man  Abram  Crider 
married  Miss  Daicos  Smith,  whose  people 
were  also  early  settlers  of  Madison  town- 
ship, and  in  due  time  became  the  father  of 


three  sons  and  one  daughter,  among  the 
former  being  Leo  L.,  of  this  review,  who 
with  his  mother  are  the  only  members  of  the 
family  now  living. 

Leo  Crider  was  born  March  24,  1854, 
on  the  home  place  in  Madison  township  and 
grew  up  in  close  touch  with  nature  as  a 
country  lad,  becoming  while  quite  young 
famjliar  with  the  varied  and  rugged  duties 
of  farm  life.  At  the  proper  age  he  entered 
the  district  schools  where  he  prosecuted  the 
common  branches  of  learning  until  his  six- 
teenth year,  when  he  left  home  and  took  up 
the  study  of  telegraphy,  in  which  he 
became  quite  proficient.  After  acquiring 
sufficient  skill  to  hold  a position  in  the  rail- 
way sendee,  he  engaged  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  Company  as 
operator  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
a period  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  has  been 
with  this  line,  being  now  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  capable  and  trusted  employees. 
Mr.  Crider  has  charge  of  the  office  at  Mid- 
dletown, one  of  the  most  important  stations 
on  the  road,  and  it  is  needless  to  state  that 
his  duties  are  ably  discharged,  his  long 
period  of  sendee  being  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  as  an  efficient  teleg- 
rapher and  faithful  and  conscientious 
agent.  While  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  company  and  making  his  obligations  to. 
the  same  paramount  to  every  other  consider- 
ation, his  relations  with  the  public  have  ever 
been  of  the  most  honorable  and  courteous 
character,  which  fact  accounts  very  largely 
for  the  friendly  feeling  entertained  for  the 
road  by  the  people  of  Middletown  and  sur- 
rounding country.  Aside  from  the  duties  of 
his  position,  he  manifests  an  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  community  and 
for  a number  of  years  his  name  has  been 
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closely  identified  with  the  public  affairs  of 
his  city  and  county.  He  votes  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  has  long  been  an  influential 
factor  in  local  politics,  doing  much  in 
various  ways  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
party  and  insure  its  success.  As  a slight 
indication  of  his  standing  among  the  voters 
of  his  township,  it  may  be  stated  that  for 
fifteen  years  he  held  the  position  of  township 
clerk,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  also  acted 
in  other  official  capacities,  proving  in  such 
relations  a most  capable  and  obliging  public 
servant.  Mr.  Crider  gives  his  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  various  enterprises,  in- 
cluding among  others  the  local  telephone 
system,  which  was  established  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  himself  and  Dr.  C.  H. 
Bundy,  and  from  which  he  realized  hand- 
somely on  the  capital  invested.  He  is  in- 
deed a public-spirited  man,  closely  in  touch 
with  every  agency  for  the  material  advance- 
ment of  Middletown,  and  is  none  the  less  in- 
terested in  measures  having  for  their  object 
the  social,  educational  and  moral  well-being 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Intelligent,  broad- 
minded and  resourceful,  he  would  naturally 
be  looked  up  to  as  a leader  in  almost  any 
community — one  of  those  strong,  aggres- 
sive characters  who  rise  equal  to  every  oc- 
casion ; the  more  trying  and  momentous  the 
crisis,  the  greater  the  strength  and  resolu- 
tion to  encounter  it. 

Mr.  Crider  has  been  twice  married,  the 
first  time  to  Miss  Ida  Robinson,  of  Middle- 
town,  who  bore  him  one  child  that  died  in 
infancy,  and  sometime  after  her  death  he 
married  his  present  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Edith  Lefferson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crider  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  social 
circles  of  Middletown  and  have  many  warm 
friends  among  the  best  people  of  the  city. 


EDWARD  L.  FRISCH. 

Among  the  prominent  and  enterprising 
business  men  of  Butler  county  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  E.  L.  Frisch  & Broth- 
ers, manufacturers  of  brick,  in  Madison 
township.  He  is  a native  son  of  the  county 
and  has  here  passed  his  entire  life,  while 
he  and  his  brothers  have  well  upheld  the 
high  prestige  of  the  honored  name  which 
they  bear  and  have  succeeded  their  father 
in  the  business  enterprise  with  which  they 
are  now  identified.  Our  subject  is  likewise 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  of  his  township,  and  this  preferment 
indicates  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  people  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  grown  to  manhood  and  in 
which  he  has  proved  himself  a loyal  and 
valuable  citizen. 

Mr.  Frisch  was  born  in  Middletown, 
this  county,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1864,  and 
is  a son  of  D.  L.  and  Catherine  Frisch,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  Germany,  whence 
they  came  to  America  in  childhood,  the  for- 
mer having  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
when  a lad  of  but  twelve  years,  having  at 
that  time  started  out  in  life  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  having  come  alone  to 
the  new  world,  his  parents  remain- 
ing in  the  fatherland  until  the  close  of  their 
lives.  The  mother  of  our  subject  accom- 
panied her  parents  on  their  immigration 
to  America  and  they  located  in  Butler 
county  soon  after  their  arrival.  D.  L. 
Frisch  as  a youth  learned  the  trade  of  brick 
manufacturing,  in  which  he  eventually  en- 
gaged on  his  own  account,  establishing  him- 
self in  business  in  Middletown,  this  county, 
where  he  built  up  a most  successful  enter- 
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prise  in  the  line,  continuing  to  be  actively 
identified  with  the  same  until  he  retired,  be- 
ing succeeded  by  his  three  sons.  The  par- 
ents reside  in  their  attractive  home  in  Mid- 
dletown and  are  held  in  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem  in  the  community.  They  have 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  names  of 
the  sons,  in  order  of  birth,  being  as  follows : 
Edward  L.,  Charles,  Homer  and  Gardner. 
Ida,  the  only  daughter,  is  now  the  wife  of 
Charles  Bauman.  D.  L.  Frisch  is  a stalwart 
Republican  in  his  political  proclivities  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  are  devoted  members 
of  the  German  church. 

Edward  L.  Frisch,  whose  name  initiates 
this  review,  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  his 
native  place  and  here  duly  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools,  after 
which  he  completed  a course  in  a commer- 
cial college  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  thus  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  proper  direction  of 
his  business  affairs.  He  early  began  to  as- 
sist his  father  in  the  work  of  his  brick  manu- 
facturing business  and  became  familiar  with 
all  details  of  the  industry,  so  that  he  was 
well  fortified  for  assuming  control  of  the 
business  upon  the  retirement  of  his  father, 
while  his  brothers  have  proved  most  able 
and  effective  coadjutors.  The  c6ncern 
manufactures  pressed  brick  of  the  best  type, 
as  well  as  the  common  building  brick,  and 
their  plant  has  a capacity  for  turning  out 
twenty-five  thousand  brick  per  day,  while 
a very  considerable  portion  of  the  output 
is  shipped  to  points  outside  the  limits  of  the 
county,  the  business  being  one  which  is 
showing  a constant  expansion  in  . scope  and 
importance,  while  the  members  of  the  firm 
are  known  as  reliable,  progressive  and 
straightforward  business  men,  thus  holding 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with 


whom  they  have  dealings.  He  has  also  been 
engaged  extensively  in  contracting  and 
building,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a decided 
success. 

The  subject  is  a stanch  adherent  of  the 
Republican  party  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  furthering  its  cause  in  his  section. 
In  April,  1903,  he  was.  elected  justice  of 
the  peace,  for  a term  of  three  years,  and  as 
incumbent  of  this  important  local  office  he 
has  shown  marked  discrimination  and  abil- 
ity and  is  giving  a most  satisfactory  admin- 
istration. That  he  was  elected  to  this  posi- 
tion in  a township  whose  normal  Democratic 
majority  is  fully  five  hundred  votes  stands 
in  significant  evidence  of  his  personal  popu- 
larity in  his  home  township.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Madison  township  school 
board  for  the  past  six  years,  which  position 
he  still  holds.  In  a fraternal  way  Mr.  Frisch 
is  affiliated  with  Middletown  Lodge,  No. 
257,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  He  remains  a bachelor. 


JAMES  GRAY. 

Conspicuous  among  the  representative 
farmers  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  But- 
ler county  is  James  Gray,  of  Union  town- 
ship. He  is  a man  of  sterling  worth,  whose 
life  has  been  very  closely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resides  and  whose  influence  has  always  made 
for  the  material  advancement  of  the  same  as 
well  as  for  the  social  and  moral  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men. 

His  father,  William  Gray,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  moved  to  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  as  early  as  the  year  1818  and  a little 
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later  changed  his  abode  to  the  county  of 
Butler,  purchasing  land  in  Union  township, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  in  connection  with  which  he  also 
devoted  considerable  attention  during  the 
late  Civil  war  to  dealing  in  grain,  meeting 
with  encouraging  success  in  all  of  his  busi- 
ness undertakings.  He  was  intensely  loyal 
to  the  Union  while  the  Rebellion  was  in 
progress,  took  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  inducing  young  men  to  enlist  and  few 
men  in  the  county  were  as  earnest  in  con- 
demning secession  or  as  influential  in  arous- 
ing and  keeping  alive  a strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  government  during  the  trying 
period  when  it  seemed  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance. In  politics  he  was  one  of  the  original 
Republicans  of  Butler  county,  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  in  upholding  the  principles  of 
his  party  and  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting its  interests  and  leading  it  to  victory. 
Financially  he  was  quite  fortunate,  accumu- 
lating a handsome  competency  and  becom- 
ing one  of  the  well-to-do  men  of  the  com- 
munity honored  by  his  citizenship,  and  in 
all  that  constituted  the  enterprising,  wide- 
awake man  of  the  times  he  was  easily  the 
peer  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  When 
a young  man,  William  Gray  married  Miss 
Amanda  Fost,  who  bore  him  thirteen  chil- 
dren, of  which  large  number  there  are  four 
sons  and  five  daughters  living,  the  subject 
of  this  review  being  the  sixth  in  order  of 
birth.  After  a long  and  useful  life,  fraught 
with  good  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  William  Gray  was  called  to  the  un- 
seen world  in  1892,  his  wife  surviving  him 
until  the  year  1895. 

James  Gray  was  born  December  31, 
1845,  on  the  homestead  in  Union  township 
and  from  that  date  to  the  present  has  spent 


his  life  in  Butler  county',  being,  as  already 
indicated,  actively  identified  with  its  growth 
and  development  and  an  influential  factor 
in  all  laudable  enterprises  making  for  its 
prosperity.  His  early  training,  under  the 
wholesome  influence  of  farm  labor,  was  con- 
ducive to  a strong  and  healthful  physique, 
and  he  grew  to  rugged,  symmetrically  de- 
veloped young  manhood  with  a proper  con- 
ception of  life  and  its  responsibilities  and  a 
well-defined  purpose  to  make  the  most  of 
his  advantages,  so  as  to  become  an  honor  to 
his  family  and  a benefit  to  the  world.  Dur- 
ing his  boyhood  and  youth  he  attended  the 
public  schools  until  acquiring  a pretty  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  branches  taught 
therein  and  until  attaining  his  majority  he 
lived  at  home,  assisting  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm  and  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  family. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  Mr. 
Gray  accepted  a clerkship  in  a store  at 
Pisgah,  but  after  a comparatively  brief  ex- 
perience in  that  capacity  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture, 
which  he  has  since  pursued  with  marked 
success,  being  at  this  time  one  of  the  lead- 
ing farmers  and  stockraisers  of  Union  town- 
ship, as  well  as  one  of  its  most  enterpris- 
ing and  public-spirited  men  of  affairs.  In 
connection  with  tilling  the  soil,  he  has  been 
operating  a threshing  machine  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  in  this  way  no  small  part 
of  his  liberal  income  is  earned,  his  ex- 
perience as  a thresher  gaining  him  a large 
and  lucrative  patronage,  as  the  demands  for 
his  labor  during  the  busy  seasons  abund- 
antly attest.  Mr.  Gray  is  an  exceedingly 
careful  and  methodical  farmer  and  keeps 
fully  abreast  the  times  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  agricultural  science.  His  place  is  a 
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model  of  neatness,  the  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive dwelling,  substantial  barns  and  out- 
buildings, the  excellent  condition  of  h.s 
fields,  and  the  presence  of  live  stock  of  a 
kinds  bespeaking  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  indicating  the  home  of  a gen- 
tleman of  intelligence  and  good  taste,  as 
well  as  industry  and  thrift. 

In  the  year  1875  Mr.  Gray  was  happily 
married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevenson,  a na- 
tive of  Butler  county,  the  union  resulting  in 
the  birth  of  one  child,  James  Frank.  Mr. 
Gray  provided  handsomely  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  first  sending  him  through 
the  public  schools,  after  which  he  was  pre- 
pared for  a business  career  by  taking  a fu 
course  in  a Cincinnati  commercial  college. 

At  this  time  he  holds  an  important  position 
with  a well-known  banking  house  of  New 
York  city,  being  an  agent  and  bookkeeper 
and  standing  high  in  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  employers.  He  possesses  busi- 
ness abilities  of  a high  order  and  has  al- 
ready achieved  an  enviable  standing  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  great  metropolis  in 
which  he  lives,  being  a married  man  and 
quite  popular  in  the  social  circles  in  whic 

he  and  his  wife  move. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a local  politician  of  con- 
siderable note  and  for  a number  of  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  influential  Republican 
leaders  in  Butler  county.  As  a member  of 
the  county  central  committee  from  Union 
township  he  has  rendered  valuable  service 
to  his  party,  in  recognition  of  which  he 
was  nominated  in  1899  for  the  office  of  real- 
estate  appraiser,  being  opposed  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  the  Democracy  could 
• put  in  the  field  against  him.  In  the  en- 
suing election  he  ran  two  hundred  votes 
ahead  of  the  other  candidates  on  the  ticket, 


overcoming  a large  normal  Democratic  ma- 
jority and  defeating  his  competitor  by  a ma- 
jority of  fifty-six,  a fact  of  which  he  feels 
deservedly  proud,  being  the  first  Repub  .can 
elected  to  the  office  of  appraiser  in  forty 
years.  Mr.  Gray  proved  a most  capable  and 
judicious  official  and  filled  the  position  to 
which  he  was  chosen  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  o 
the  county  irrespective  of  political  ties, 
sound  judgment  and  mature  *“j. 

ties  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  a 
there  was  comparatively  little  if  any  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  manner  in  w 
met  the  duties  and  responsibilities  o a 
office,  which  all  concede  to  be ^ one  of  * 
most  difficult  and  exacting  within  the  g 

°f  Gray  is  a member  of  the  Independ- 

ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  belonging  to 
Lodge  No.  209,  in  which  he  has  passed  all 
chairs-  livery  relation  of  life  h.s  con- 
duct has  been  upright  and  commendable 
and  his  high  standing  in  the  soc.a workh 
as  well  as  his  leadership  in  political  «d 
public  affairs,  attest  the  esteem  and  co 
fidence  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the 
people  of  his  township  and  county. 


CASSIUS  W.  CARTER. 

Among  the  successful  agricultures  ^ 
Union  township  whoso  names 
montion  in  this  volume  is  f“'»  *e 
ter  a native  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  a 

£w  o<  nine  child™  who  £ 

family  of  Daniel  and  Maria  (Ch  ) 
ter.  Daniel  Carter  was  also  a native 
Butler  county  and  by  occupation  a 
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and  carpenter.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Liberty  township,  where  he 
owned  a good  home  and  was  a man  of  ster- 
ling worth  and  excellent  repute.  He  de- 
voted his  attention  very  closely  to  his 
chosen  callings,  exercised  a salutary  in- 
fluence in  the  community,  and  his  death,  on 
the  nth  day  of  December,  1876,  was  deeply 
lamented  by  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  had  learned  to  prize  him 
for  his  high  character  and  spotless  integrity. 
Mrs.  Carter,  who  is  still  living,  resides  in 
the  town  of  Bethany  and  has  reached  her 
sixty-eighth  year;  she  was  her  husband’s 
able  assistant  and  efficient  adviser  during 
their  married  life,  reared  her  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go  and  her  wise  coun- 
sel and  judicious  instruction  had  great  in- 
fluence in  moulding  their  characters  and 
shaping  their  lives  for  good. 

Cassius  W.  Carter  was  born  December 
11,  i860,,  spent  his  early  life  on  the  home- 
stead in  Liberty  township  and  received  his 
education  in  the  district  schools.  Owing  to 
his  services  being  needed  at  home,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  prosecute  his  studies  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  country  boys,  a 
matter  which  he  has  always  regretted,  but 
for  which  he  has  largely  made  up  by  a wide 
course  of  reading  and  close  observation  in 
subsequent  life,  being  at  this 'time  one  of 
the  intelligent  and  well-informed  men  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  When  a 
mere  youth  he  quit  school  and  engaged  as 
a farm  hand,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
for  several  years,  retaining  only  enough  of 
his  wages  to  keep  himself  comfortably  and 
respectably  clad,  the  rest  being  generously 
turned  over  to  his  widowed  mother,  to 
whose  support  he  contributed  until  a short 
time  prior  to  his  marriage, 
ai 


In  the  year  1884  Mr.  Carter  contracted 
a matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss  Mary  Al- 
len, of  Butler  county,  daughter  of  Martin 
Allen,  a well-to-do  farmer  of  Union  town- 
ship, and  for  ten  years  thereafter  worked 
for  a Mr.  Kyle,  following  which  he  entered 
the  employ  of  his  father-in-law,  whose  farm 
he  cultivated  for  a period  of  three  years. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Allen  he 
purchased  the  farm  and  has  lived  on  the 
same  ever  since,  the  place,  under  his  in- 
dustry and  effective  management,  being  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  best  improved  and 
most  valuable  tracts  of  land  sof  its  size  in 
Union  township.  It  consists  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  acres  of  excellent  land, 
the  greater  part  under  cultivation,  the  build- 
ings being  modern  and  in  good  repair,  the 
dwelling  commodious  and  comfortable,  the 
fields  in  fine  condition;  indeed,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  place  indicates  the  energy 
and  success  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  while 
the  wisdom  and  enterprise  displayed  in  its 
management  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
proprietor’s  skill  and  tact  as  a judicious, 
progressive  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
representative  agriculturist. 

Owing  to  a severe  injury  caused  by  the 
accidental  falling  of  a bridge  Mr.  Carter, 
for  some  time  past,  has  not  been  able  to  do 
much  manual  labor,  but  he  gives  personal 
attention  to  his  business  affairs  when  able. 
Possessing  mature  judgment,  sound  dis- 
cretion and  keen  forethought,  he  lays  his 
plans  wisely  and  well  and  in  the  main  car- 
ries them  to  successful  conclusion,  being  sel- 
dom mistaken  in  the  outcome.  In  the  midst 
of  his  various  farm  duties  and  business  af- 
fairs he  finds  time  to  meet  his  obligations 
as  a citizen  and  to  give  attention  to  those 
public  matters  in  which  every  enterprising, 
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wide-awake  man  should  be  interested.  In 
state  and  national  issues  he  is  a Republican 
and  an  unswerving  supporter  of  his  prin- 
ciples, but,  holding  good  local  government 
above  mere  party,  he  usually  votes-  for  the 
best  qualified  candidates  in  township  and 
county  affairs.  In  religion  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church  represents  his  creed 
and  for  some  years  past  he  has  been  an  elder 
and  trustee  of  the  congregation  with  which 
he  holds  membership.  In  common  with  the 
majority  of  humanity,  Mr.  Carter  has  ex- 
perienced many  of  life's  vicissitudes,  but 
on  the  whole  his  career  has  been  eminently 
successful  and  he  stands  today  by  common 
consent  among  the  leading  farmers  and 
public-spirited  men  of  affairs  in  the  com- 
munity honored  by  his  citizenship.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter,  namely : Warren  Kyle,  born  October 
21,  1884,  died  when  about  four  months  old; 
Cora  I.,  born  December  17,  1885,  novv  at 
home;  Edith  Anna,  born  September  19, 
1888,  died  July  19,  1892. 


JOHN  A.  BURNETT.  M.  D. 

This  prominent  young  physician  of 
Hamilton  is  a native  of  Butler  county,  born 
at  Paddy’s  Run.  Morgan  township,  on  the 
1 6th  of  January,  1879.  His  birthplace  is 
quite  noted  as  the  former  home  of  Murat 
Halstead  and  other  natives  of  Butler  county 
who  have  achieved  renown  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  The  parents  of  the  subject  were 
William  P.  and  Hyla  (Campbell)  Burnett, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio.  The  father  was  torn  in  1837, 
and  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 


years  and  established  his  home  at  Paddy’s 
Run  immediately  thereafter.  The  family 
came  to  Hamilton  about  1887,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  Mr.  Burnett  was  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  on  the  west  side  which  still  bears 
his  name.  But  the  later  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  as  an  installment  merchant,  he 
being  among  the  first  here  to  engage  in  that 
line  of  merchandising.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1903.  His  widow 
is  still  a resident  of  Hamilton,  and  occupies 
a pleasant  home  at  639  East  Ludlow  street. 
Her  two  unmarried  sons.  Coy  E.  and  Wil- 
liam J.,  reside  with  her.  The  mother  was 
left  in  comfortable  circumstances.  A fam- 
ily of  six  children  were  tom  to  these  par- 
ents, four  of  whom  are  living.  The  eldest 
is  Clarence  M.,  who  is  a salesman  in  the 
carpet  department  of  Holbrock’s  extensive- 
dry-goods  establishment  in  this  city.  He 
married  Miss  Daisy  Hurm.  a native  of  Ham- 
ilton and  a representative  of  one  of  the 
prominent  families  of  the  city.  Coy  E.  is 
a window  draper  in  the  large  mercantile 
house  of  Howell  & Son;  John  A.,  of  this 
sketch,  is  the  next  in  order  of  birth,  and 
William  J.  completes  the  family  circle  and 
is  ticket  agent  in  Hamilton,  for  the  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton  & Toledo  Traction  Company. 

Dr.  Burnett  received  his  elementary  ed- 
ucation principally  in  the  schools  of  Ham- 
ilton, being  graduated  from  the  city  high 
school  in  the  class  of  1897.  Having  decided 
upon  a professional  career,  he  at  once  en- 
tered the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  graduated  from  that  well- 
known  institution  in  1902.  Returning  to 
his  parental  home,  he  began  practice  in 
Hamilton,  in  which  he  has  met  with  success 
beyond  his  highest  expectations.  His  pro- 
fessional life  has  been  all  that  he  could  de- 
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sire  and  he  is  now  well  established  in  a lu- 
crative practice,  which  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. The  Doctor  promptly  allied  himself 
with  the  various  professional  societies  of  the 
eclectic  school,  including  the  Cincinnati  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Society  and  the  state  and  na- 
tional association.  He  is  local  examiner  for 
a number  of  fraternal  insurance  orders  and 
a member  of  the  fraternities  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

Dr.  Burnett  was  married  October  29, 
1902,  to  Miss  Pearl  G.  Sheley,  a native  of 
Butler  county.  She  was  educated  in  the 
public  school  at  Sheley  Station  and  in  the 
Hamilton  high  school.  On  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  little  Miss  Marjory  Hyla  took 
up  her  residence  with  the  loving  parents  and 
began  to  assert  her  infantile  authority.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Burnett  are  members  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  church.  The  Doctor 
is  a Democrat  in  political  views,  though  in- 
clined to  be  independent  in  his  support  of 
local  candidates.  He  is  a pleasant  and 
agreeable  gentleman,  well-versed  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  professional  lore.  The  pleasant 
home  of  these  popular  young  people  is  lo- 
cated at  No.  639  East  Ludlow  street,  the 
Doctor’s  office  being  in  the  same  building. 


WILLIAM  C.  GOSHORN. 

William  C.  Goshom,  the  popular  and 
efficient  superintendent  of  Greenwood  ceme- 
tery, Hamilton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  the  resi- 
dence in  which  he  now  lives,  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1855,  ar,d  is  the  only  surviving 
child  of  Andrew  J.  and  Sarah  J.  (Clements) 
Goshorn.  They  were  both  born  in  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  Pennsylvania,  the  father  on 


the  14th  of  June,  1819,  and  mother  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1821.  They  accompanied  their  re- 
spective parental  families  to  Ohio,  arriving 
in  Hamilton  in  1849  and  1837  respectively. 
Here,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1849,  these  par- 
ents were  married  and  established  a home  of 
their  own.  They  had  six  children  born  to 
them,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and 
Margaret  survived  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  when  she  died. 

Andrew  J.  Goshorn  was  a tanner  by 
trade  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Hamil- 
ton entered  the  employ  of  John  W.  Sohn, 
with  whom  he  remained  some  six  years. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  1855,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  Cyrus  Falconer,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Greenwood  cemetery. 
This  position  he  filled  acceptably  until  his 
death  on  the  21st  of  March,  1894,  a period 
of  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  the  third 
superintendent  of  Greenwood,  assuming 
charge  when  there  had  been  but  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  interments,  he  him- 
self joining  the  little  army  of  silent  sleepers, 
•which  then  aggregated  nine  thousand  and 
ninety-four.  During  his  incumbency  the 
cemetery  grounds  were  increased  in  size 
Jrom  twenty-one  to  sixty-seven  acres.  The 
grounds  had  been  greatly  beautified  and  the 
work  thoroughly  systematized.  Mr.  Gos- 
horn was  a man  highly  esteemed  in  the 
community,  and  the  large  attendance  at  his 
funeral  gave  evidence  of  the  universal  be- 
reavement. He  was  a devout  Christian  and 
his  life  was  pure  and  exemplary.  He  and 
his  estimable  wife,  who  survives  him,  were 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church. 
Mr.  Goshorn  was  an  ardent  Republican  in 
his  political  affiliations.  The  aged  widow 
is  a member  of  the  family  of  her  son,  the 
subject  of  this  article. 
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William  C.  Goshorn  received  a good 
education  in  the  city  schools.  His  boyhood 
and  youth  were  spent  uneventfully,  and  in 
early  manhood  he  became  his  father’s  as- 
sistant in  the  labors  involved  by  his  posi- 
tion, in  fact  many  of  his  youthful  days  were 
spent  in  interested  observations  as  his 
father’s  companion.  A natural  aptitude, 
combined  with  years  of  training,  rendered 
him  the  most  available  person  for  the  posi- 
tion when  the  vacancy  occurred,  and  he 
succeeded  to  his  father.’s  position  without 
question  or  comment.  For  more  than  ten 
years  Mr.  Goshorn  has  been  superintendent, 
and  during  that  period  he  has  inaugurated 
some  needed  reforms  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments, rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  ag- 
gressions upon  the  territory  and  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  monumental  work.  Mr. 
Goshorn  is  thoroughly  familiar  .with  his 
work  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  adorn- 
ment and  beautifying  of  the  grounds. 
Several  men  are  employed  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Goshorn  was  married  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1877,  to  Miss  Laura  J.  Tid- 
dler, of  Hamilton,  and  they  have  three 
daughters,  Lou  B.,  Ida  M.  and  Sadie  H. 
The  family  resides  upon  the  property  where 
Mr.  Goshorn  was  born  and  where  his  en- 
tire life  has  been  spent. 


JOHN  SIPP. 

John  Sipp  is  an  enterprising  and  success- 
ful contractor  and  builder  in  Hamilton, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  8th  day  of  July, 
1868.  His  parents,  Christ  and  Mary 
(Thomas)  Sipp,  were  natives  of  Germany, 
who  came  to  this  country  with  their  parental 


families  and  were  married  in  Ohio.  Christ' 
Sipp  was  a successful  farmer  in  Butler 
county  for  many  years.  At  one  time  he 
owned  a very  large  and  valuable  estate,  the 
magnitude  of  which  may  be  guessed  at 
when  it  is  understood  that  it  required  thir- 
teen teams  of  horses  to  operate  his  lands. 
He  was  prospered  and  grew  very  wealthy, 
enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  .the 
leading  farmers  in  southern  Ohio.  He  was 
a man  of  most  credulous  nature  and  be- 
lieved implicitly  in  the  statements  of  his  fel- 
low men.  His  credulity  led  him  into  troubles 
innumerable,  and  the  too  free  use  of  his 
name  on  other  men’s  paper  swept  away  most 
of  his  fortune  and  left  him  broken  and  dis- 
pirited. He  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  betrayed  confidence,  and  died  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1898.  His  widow  sur- 
vives him,  and  is  now  a resident  of  Hamil- 
ton. They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
of  whom  seven  are  living,  their  names  being 
William,  a well-to-do  farmer  in  Oxford 
township;  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Jacobs,  a 
mechanic  in  Hamilton;  Kate,  who  became 
the  wife  of  John  Elble,  a contractor  and 
builder  in  this  city;  Minnie  married  Fred 
Lentz,  of  Hamilton ; Clara  is  at  the  maternal 
home;  Christie  died  in  infancy,  and  David, 
who  died  in  middle  life,  was  a contractor 
and  builder,  and  a partner  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
March,  1898. 

John  Sipp  was  the  third  born  in  the  par- 
ental family.  He  remained  at  home  until 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  employing  his  time 
in  attending  school  and  in  working  on  the 
home  farm.  At  the  age  above  written,  he 
began  to  work  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  hav- 
ing previously  demonstrated  his  liking  for 
mechanics.  The  handling  of  tools  came  to 
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him  by  instinct,  even  from  childhood,  and 
their  use  in  profitable  employment  was  only 
a change  from  the  construction  of  kites, 
whirl-i-gigs  and  boyish  playthings,  to  that 
of  useful  articles,  which  brought  profit  for 
the  time  and  labor  employed. 

In  1893  he  joined  forces  with  his 
brother  David  and  began  his  career  as  a con- 
tractor and  builder.  The  partnership  of  the 
two  brothers  was  severed  in  1898,  since 
which  time  Mr.  Sipp  has  prosecuted  his  busi- 
ness alone.  From  the  start  he  has  been 
more  than  usually  successful,  seldom  making 
an  unprofitable  estimate,  and  he  has  erected 
a large  number  of  residences  in  Hamiltoii, 
the  principal  field  of  his  labors.  He  gives 
employment  during  the  building  season  to  an 
average  of  six  or  seven  skilled  mechanics. 

' The  family  home,  at  No.  907  Heaton 
street,  is  a model  of  neatness,  comfort  and 
convenience.  Mr.  Sipp  was  married  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1894,  to  Miss  Clara  Fabing, 
a daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Fabing,  the 
father  a native  of  Germany  and  the  mother 
born  in  Butler  county,  of  German  anteced- 
ents, her  maiden  name  being  Fisher.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sipp  have  two  bright  and  interest- 
ing children,  Edith,  aged  eight,  and  Master 
Edward,  an  observing  and  intelligent  little 
gentleman  now  serving  as  his  sister’s  “guard- 
ian and  protector,”  at  the  age  of  six.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sipp  are  members  of  St.  John’s 
German  Evangelical  Protestant  church. 
Their  entire  lives  were  spent  under  the  pas- 
torate of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hermann, 
D.  D..  whose  recent  death  brought  sadness 
to  the  family  circle  as  severe  in  degree  as 
the  removal  of  some  near  relative.  Mr. 
Sipp  was  reared  in  the  political  faith  of  the 
Democracy,  and  supported  zealously  the 
candidates  of  that  party  until  1896. 


OSCAR  N.  JONES. 

Success  in  any  line  of  endeavor  or  in 
any  field  of  activity  is  not  a matter  of  sud- 
den growth,  but  rather  the  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  talents  and  energies  along  the 
avenues  where  lies  the  greatest  potentiality. 
He  who  has  the  judgment  and  discretion  to 
perceive  his  own  powers,  and  to  follow  their 
bent  through  the  various  exigencies  of  time 
and  place,  is  the  one  to  whom  success  is  apt 
to  come  as  a natural  sequence.  In  a very 
important  sphere  the  subject  of  this  review 
has  proved  his  ability  and  usefulness,  hav- 
ing for  a number  of  years  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Fox  Paper  Company,  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  Butler  county,  and  an 
establishment  in  which  the  people  manifest 
an  abiding  interest  and  pride.  Oscar  N. 
Jones  is.  proud  to  claim  Butler  county  as 
his  native  heath,  having  been  born  in  Union 
township  on  July  9,  1865,  the  youngest  in 
a family  of  eight  children  whose  parents 
were  James  and  Jane  (Hall)  Jones.  His 
father  was  a farmer  and  it  was  amid  the 
quiet  scenes  of  rural  life  and  under  the 
wholesome  influence  of  outdoor  labor  that 
the  subject  spent  his  early  years,  receiving 
during  his  childhood  and  youth  the  bent  of 
mind  which  led  him  to  plan  for  his  future 
so  as  eventually  to  rise  superior  to  his  cir- 
cumscribed environment  and  become  a use- 
ful factor  in  the  world  of  affairs  and  an 
honorable  citizen.  At  the  proper  age  he 
entered  the  public  schools,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  about  the  usual  length  of 
time,  following  which  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  farm  work,  in  the  townships  of 
Liberty  and  Fairfield,  until  his  fifteenth 
year.  In  1875  young  Jones  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Fox  Paper  Company,  beginning 
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in  the  modest  capacity  of  a common  laborer, 
but  his  faithfulness  and  efficiency  were  such 
as  soon  to  commend  him  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  management  of  the  concern, 
the  result  being  his  gradual  promotion  to 
positions  of  greater  responsibility  and  trust. 
It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  he  has  liter-; 
ally  grown  up  with  the  plant,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  state  that  much  of  the  steady 
growth  and  development  of  the  industry  are 
directly  attributable  to  his  abiding  interest, 
effective  service  and  judicious  management. 
After  working  in  various  capacities  and 
fully  demonstrating  his  ability  and  useful- 
ness in  each,  Mr.  Jones  finally  rose  to  the 
responsible  position  of  foreman,  which  he 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer 
until  1890,  when  he  was  further  honored  by 
being  promoted  to  the  superintendency, 
which  post  he  still  holds,  discharging  the 
exacting  duties  of  the  same  in  the  able  and 
business-like  manner  for  which  he  had  long 
been  characterized,  in  the  meanwhile  bring- 
ing the  establishment  to  a high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency, greatly  enlarging  its  capacity  and 
extending  the  scope  of  its  influence  as  one 
of  the  leading  industries  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Jones  is  highly  regarded  in 
business  circles  as  a man  of  sound,  practical 
intelligence,  mature  judgment  and  com- 
mendable enterprise.  He  has  fine  executive 
-ability,  as  the  successful  management  of  the 
large  concern  with  which  he  is  identified  at- 
tests, enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  employers 
and  the  esteem  of  the  men  under  his  con- 
trol, while  his  series  of  promotions  from  an 
humble  and  subordinate  beginning  to  the 
present  influential  position  he  occupies  in 
business  and  industrial  affairs  shows  him 
the  possessor  of  the  strong  powers  of  mind, 
the  tact,  resourcefulness,  and  wise  fore- 


thought which  never  fall  short  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  well-devised  plans  and 
purposes.  Mr.  Jones  is  essentially  a self- 
made  man  and  owes  his  present  advance- 
ment to  his  own  plans  and  energies  rather 
than  to  fortuitous  circumstances.  He  is 
also  a man  of  action,  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  and  bend  them 
to  his  will,  or,  in  their  absence,  possesses 
the  ability  to  create  them.  While  making 
every  other  consideration  subordinate  to  his 
business  interests,  he  finds  time  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  to  discharge  his 
obligations  to  the  public.  He  has  ever  had 
tHe  welfare  of  the  community  at  heart,  gives 
his  influence  and  support  to  all  enterprises  on 
progressive  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
the  same  and  encourages  every  laudable  ob- 
ject whereby  his  fellow  men  may  be 
benefited. 

Mr.  Jones  has  ever  been  a zealous  and 
uncompromising  Democrat,  but  in  no  sense 
a politician  in  the  commonly  accepted  sig- 
nificance of  the  term,  although  an  active 
worker  for  the  success  of  the  party.  Aside 
from  serving  as  township  trustee,  of  which 
office  he  is  the  present  incumbent,  he  has 
held  no  elective  positions,  never  having  en- 
tertained any  ambition  for  public  prefer- 
ment, his  chief  aim  being  to  fill  efficiently 
his  present  station  and  to  hold  no  other 
title  than  that  of  private  citizen. 

Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  belonging 
to  the  lodge  at  Port  LTnion.  in  which  he  has 
long  been  an  active  and  influential  worker 
and  in  which  he  has  also  twice  passed  the 
several  chairs. 

Miss  Ollie  B.  Powell,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Jones  on  November  5* 
was  bom  at  New  Paris,  Ohio,  in  August, 
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1868.  Their  pleasant  and  attractive  home 
is  brightened  by  the  presence  of  four  chil- 
dren, namely:  Harry,  Ruth,  Raymond  and 
Mildred,  who  with  their  parents  constitute 
a happy  domestic  circle  in  which  love,  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  a reciprocity  of  in- 
terests have  always  predominated. 


THOMAS  J.  KELLY. 

The  subject  of  this  review  enjoys  dis- 
tinction and  precedence  in  the  public  affairs 
of  Middletown  and  as  chief  of  the  city’s 
efficient  police  force  wields  a strong  influ- 
ence in  enforcing  a wholesome  respect  for 
law  and  order.  The  important  position 
which  he  now  holds  was  not  attained  by 
political  intrigue  or  personal  favoritism,  but 
came  to  him  in  recognition  of  merit  and  the 
able,  impartial  and  fearless  manner  in  which 
he  has  discharged  his  responsible  and  ex- 
acting duties,  and  the  high  reputation  which 
Middletown  has  attained  as  one  of  the  most 
orderly  and  law-abiding  cities  in  the  state 
of  Ohio  demonstrates  his  peculiar  fitness 
as  a conservator  of  the  peace. 

Thomas  J.  Kelly  is  a native  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  the  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Kelly,  the  father  born  in  Ireland,  the  mother 
in  the  city  of  London,  England.  John  Kelly 
came  to  America  when  a young  man  and 
settled  in  New  Jersey,  where  in  due  time 
he  married  Miss  Mary  O'Brien,  whose  fam- 
ily was  then  living  in  Jersey  City.  By  oc- 
cupation he  was  a brick-mason,  and  after 
working  at  his  trade  in  the  above  state  until 
*857,  he  came  to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  lo- 
cating at  Oxford,  where  he  soon  became  a 
prosperous  contractor.  He  built  up  a large 


and  flourishing  business,  erected  many  of 
the  most  important  buildings  in  the  place 
of  his  residence,  besides  doing  a vast 
amount  of  work  in  other  cities  and  towns, 
and  was  long  noted  as  one  of  the  leading 
contractors  for  public  work  in  his  part  of 
the  state.  He  departed  this  life  in  Oxford 
some  years  ago,  and  his  widow  now  makes 
her  home  in  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Thomas  J.  Kelly,  the  second  child  ot 
John  and  Man’  Kelly,  was  born  in  Oxford 
township.  September  20,  1861,  and  re- 
mained at  the  parental  home  until  his 
eleventh  year,  attending  the  public  schools 
the  meanwhile.  At  the  above  age  he 
severed  the  bonds  that  bound  him  to  the 
home  circle  and  started  out  to  make  his 
own  way,  going  first  to  Indiana,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years  with  a family  neai 
the  city  of  Richmond.  While  there  he  de- 
voted his  leisure  time  to  study  in  the  district 
schools  and  later  turned  his  attention  to 
stone  masonry,  in  which  he  soon  became  a 
very  efficient  workman.  After  following 
his  trade  in  Richmond  for  a period  of  four 
years  he  accepted  a position  with  Gaar,  Scott 
& Co.,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1885,  during  which  time 
he  rose  high  in  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  employees  and  developed  unusual 
capacity  as  a fine  mechanic  and  successful 
business  man. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1884.  Mr. 
Kelly  entered  the  marriage  relation  with 
Miss  Catherine  Hoover,  of  Richmond,  In- 
diana, and  three  years  later  changed  his 
residence  to  Middletown,  Ohio,  where,  from 
1887  to  1891  inclusive,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Middletown  Pump  Company. 
Severing  his  connection  with  that  concern 
the  latter  year,  he  engaged  with  a paper 
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company,  but  after  a limited  experience  in 
this  capacity  resigned  his  place  to  accept  the 
position  of  patrolman  on  the  city  police 
force,  where  he  served  very  acceptably  until 
appointed  chief  of  the  force,  in  1895.  One 
year  later  he  gave  up  this  position  and  took 
charge  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  which  he 
managed  very  successfully  for  a period  of 
four  years,  when  he  again  became  identified 
with  the  police  force,  this  time  in  the  higher 
and  more  responsible  position  of  captain,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1901  and  which 
he  held  until  made  chief  of  the  department, 
in  April,  1903.  Mr.  Kelly’s  series  of  pro- 
motions from  patrolman  to  the  highest  po- 
sitions in  the  department  speak  well  for  his 
ability  as  a capable  officer  and  judicious 
manager  and  since  entering  upon  his  pres- 
ent responsible  post  he  has  thoroughly  re- 
organized the  force  and  brought  it  to  a 
very  high  state  of  efficiency.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  he  knows  no  fear  or 
favor,  is  absolutely  impartial  in  enforcing 
the  regulations  of  the  department  and  in  the 
matter  of  order  his  name  has  become  such 
a terror  to  evil  doers  that  violations  of  the 
law  are  of  rare  occurrence  and  misdemean- 
ors of  all  kinds  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  With  a full  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  his  position,  he 
exemplifies  that  justice  which  is  the  inher- 
ent right  of  every  individual,  is  loyal  to 
principle  that  knows  no  wavering  and  in  all 
of  his  official  actions  strives  to  inculcate  a 
profound  respect  for  public  morals  as  well 
as  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Kelly  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  the  Democratic 
party  and  his  influence  in  local  politics  is 
duly  recognized  and  appreciated.  He  has 
served  as  delegate  to  many  conventions,  and 


in  the  councils  of  his  party  is  considered  a 
judicious  adviser  as  well  as  a shrewd,  ca- 
pable and  successful  campaigner.  Like  the 
majority  of  enterprising  men  in  nearly 
every  community,  he  is  identified  with  the 
ancient  and  honorable  order  of  Free- 
masonry, and  at  this  time  holds  membership 
with  Jefferson  Lodge,  No.  90,  in  which  he 
has  been  honored  with  various  official  po- 
sition.<  In  his  official  and  personal  rela- 
tions Mr.  Kelly  is  characterized  by  a cour- 
tesy of  manner  and  an  amiability  of  dis- 
position that  have  won  the  high  regard  of 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  while 
his  strict  sense  of  honor  and  genuine  worth 
mark  him  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
city  which  is  proud  to  claim  his  residence. 


ANDERSON  L.  SMEDLEY,  M.  D. 

Doctor  Smedley  is  successfully  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
representative  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  county. 

Anderson  Lamb  Smedley  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Carthage,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1874,  and  is  a son 
of  Clement  Dare  and  Amelia  (Lamb) 
Smedley,  the  former  of  whom  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  latter  in  Ham- 
ilton. Butler  county,  of  which  her  father, 
Adam  Lamb,  was  an  early  settler.  When 
Doctor  Smedley  was  a lad  of  eight  years  his 
parents  took  up  their  residence  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton,  and  here  he  has  ever  since 
maintained  his  home.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  secured  a position  in 
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the  office  of  the  car  accountant  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad,  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  retaining  this  incumbency 
three  y6ars.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  L. 
A.  Querner,  then  coroner  of  Hamilton 
county,  and  in  1894  he  was  matriculated  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in  that  city, 
where  he  completed  the  prescribed  course 
and  was  graduated  on  the  9th  of  April.  1897, 
at  the  age  of  twenty -two  years,  receiving  his 
coveted  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He 
was  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  and 
through  his  own  efforts  earned  the  funds 
which  enabled  him  to  complete  his  collegiate 
work  and  prepare  himself  for  the  noble  pro- 
fession which  he  has  adopted.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  1897,  Doctor  Smedley  opened  an 
office  in  Hamilton,  where  he  has  established 
an  excellent  practice  among  the  representa- 
tive families  of  the  city,  and  he  has  not  only 
gained  marked  personal  popularity  but  also 
a high  standing  among  the  members  of  his 
profession  He  served  two  years  as  health 
officer  of  the  city,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
a member  of  the  board  of  education,  while 
he  served  as  district  physician  of  the  city  for 
two  years.  His  practice  is  of  a general  or- 
der, and  he  is  inclined  to  make  a specialty  of 
surgery,  being  recognized  as  a particularly 
versatile  and  skillful  operator.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Butler  County  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  served  as  secretary  for  one  year 
and  is  at  present  president ; he  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
while  he  is  also  medical  examiner  of  the  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  Company,  The  Na- 
tional Indemnity  Insurance  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  the  Knights  Templar  Masonic  In- 
surance Company,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Tribe 
of  Ben  Hur,  the  American  Insurance  Union 


and  the  Pathfinders.  Fraternally,  the  Doctor 
is  affiliated  with  Washington  Lodge,  No.  17, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Hamilton 
Chapter,  No.  21,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Ham- 
ilton Council,  No.  19,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters;  Hamilton  Commandery,  No.  19, 
Knights  Templar;  Lone  Star  Lodge, 
Knights  of  Pythias;  Esther  Court,  Tribe  of 
Ben  Hur;  Hamilton  Chapter,  No.  hi, 
American  Insurance  Union;  Frayer  Tent, 
No.  1179,  Knights  of  the  Modem  Macca- 
bees; Hamilton  Schweizer  Mennerchor;  Ft. 
Hamilton  Council,  Order  of  Americus,  and 
various  other  organizations  of  minor  import. 
He  is  a staunch  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  questions 
and  issues  of  the  hour.  He  attends  the  Bap- 
tist church. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November,  1897,  Doctor 
Smedley  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Margaret  Lupoid,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  being  a daughter  of 
John  Lupoid,  a successful  business  man  of 
the  Queen  City.  Of  this  union  have  been 
born  two  sons,  Anderson  Barden  and  El- 
more Huston. 

Reverting  to  the  genealogical  history  of 
the  Doctor,  we  may  state  that  his  grand- 
father, Dr.  Anderson  Smedley,  was  for  a 
number  of  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Hamilton,  being  one  of  its 
pioneer  physicians,  and  later  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Carthage,  being  the  first  medi- 
cal practitioner  in  the  town.  He  was  a 
first  cousin  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Falconer,  one  of 
die  influential  and  prominent  men  of  Butler 
county.  Dr.  Daniel  Smedley,  uncle  of  the 
subject,  was  major  surgeon  of  the  Second 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  a Union  regiment,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war,  and  he  died  as  the  result 
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of  disease  contracted  at  Lookout’  Mountain. 
The  father  of  the  Doctor  has  been  foreman 
of  bridge  construction  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years,  and  he  and  his  wife  now 
reside  in  Hamilton.  Of  their  three  sons  the 
Doctor  is  the  eldest.  Clement  D.  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
St.  Bernard,  Ohio ; Frank  L.  is  a machinist 
and  electrical  engineer  and  maintains  his 
home  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


REV.  JAMES  G.  MILLER. 

The  forces  that  form  character  are  so 
complex  and  remote  that  we  stand  with  un- 
bared head  in  the  presence  of  every  true  life. 
If  the  mind  shrinks  from  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  mysteries  that  invest  the  giant  oak 
or  the  tiny  field  flower,  rooting  themselves 
in  the  earth  and  representing  the  conquest 
of  hip  within  over  the  forces  without;  the 
one.  the  product  of  centuries,  the  other,  that 
of  a few  weeks  or  months;  without  thought 
or  conscience,  with  no  power  to  choose  a su- 
preme end;  how  much  more  does  the  heart 
shrink  in  the  presence  of  a being  fashioned 
after  the  divine  image  and  empowered  to 
achieve  an  immortal  destinv  for  good  or  for 
evil.  A truly  good  and  useful  life,  the  joint 
product  of  agencies  human  and  divine,  is 
the  greatest  one  of  the  most  sublime  objects 
in  the  universe.  In  treating  of  such  a life 
we  can  not  pierce  the  unseen,  and  at  best  can 
only  touch  the  outer  edge,  and  present  to 
the  world  a brief  epitome  of  the  acts  and 
achievements  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  character  and  make  their  possessor  an 


influential  factor  in  the  stage  of  action  and 
a vital  force  among  his  fellows.  In  no  field 
of  human  endeavor  is  there  greater  call  or 
more  absolute  need  of  the  complex  forces 
which  make  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  humanity  than  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  To  be  effective  in  this  holy 
office  requires  not  only  mental  powers  and 
intellectual  attainments  of  a high  order,  but 
also  a consecration  of  all  these  powers  and 
energies  to  the  noble  purpose  of  winning 
souls  to  a higher  plane  of  being,  a devotion 
free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  hypocrisy 
and  lofty  spiritual  ideals  which  serve  as  in- 
centives to  efficient  and  self-sacrificing  serv- 
ice for  God  and  for  humanity’s  greatest 
good.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for,  the 
subject  of  this  review  many  of  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  essential  to  effective  serv- 
ice in  the  sacred  office  to  which  his  talents 
are  being  devoted  and  in  which  he  has  ac- 
complished great  and  lasting  results  among 
his  fellow  men.  His  labors  have  been  ac- 
ceptable and  greatly  blessed,  and  the 
churches  to  which  he  has  ministered  feel  the 
effect  of  his  consecrated  efforts  in  the  high 
state  of  spiritual  and  natural  prosperity 
which  he  inaugurated  and  brought  about 
and  which  they  still  enjoy. 

Rev.  James  G.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church  at  West  Ches- 
ter, Ohio,  is  a native  of  Illinois,  bom  at 
Grand  Ridge,  La  Salle  county,  on  October 
2,  1867.  Lewis  T.  Miller,  his  father,  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  is  a descendant  of 
one  of  the  stanch  old  German  families  of 
the  Keystone  state.  The  elder  Miller  was 
reared  in  his  native  commonwealth,  and 
when  a young  man  learned  the  plasterer  s 
trade.  • At  the  age  of  thirty  he  went  to  Illi- 
nois, where  he  followed  his  chosen  calling 
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fora  number  of  years  in  connection  with  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  but  for  some  time  past 
he  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Miller 
was  Lucinda  Weir;  she  was  born  in  New 
York  and  on  the  father’s  side  is  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  from  her  mother  inherits  the 
sterling  characteristics  of  a long  line  of 
Dutch  ancestors.  She  bore  her  husband  two 
children,  the  older  of  whom  is  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  furnishes  the  caption  of 
this  review,  the  other  being  a daughter  by 
the  name  of  Anna  O.,  now  the  wife  of  S.  G. 
Auer,  a shoe  merchant  of  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

James  G.  Miller  passed  his  childhood 
and  youth  amid  the  scenes  and  ordinary  ex- 
periences of  farm  life  in  his  native  state, 
most  of  the  time  being  spent  in  incessant  toil, 
varied  of  winter  seasons  by  attendance  at 
the  district  schools.  At  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  feeling  the  need  of  a more  thorough 
intellectual  training  than  the  public  schools 
could  impart,  he  entered  the  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  very 
closely  and  persistently  until  the  latter  part 
of  1888.  Mr.  Miller  was  reared  under  reli- 
gious influences,  and  when  a mere  lad  began 
seriously  to  consider' the  matter  of  his  soul’s 
eternal  welfare.  His  convictions  were  strong 
and  abiding,  his  feelings  deep,  and  seeing 
his  duty  very  plainly,  he  made  a public  pro- 
fession of  religion  in  his  tenth  year,  and 
united  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church.  It  was  with  the  object  in  view  of 
ultimately  devoting  his  life  to  the  ministry 
that  young  Miller  entered  the  university, 
and  the  spring  following  the  completion  of 
his  course  he  took  charge  of  a church  at 
Oliveburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  his  field 
of  labor  during  the  two  years  following. 
Severing  his  connection  with  the  congrega- 


tion at  the  end  of  the  time  noted,  he  accepted 
a call  to  the  church  at  Sandy  Lake,  in  the 
same  state,  and  after  a successful  pastorate 
of  one  year  at  that  place  he  spent  the  ensu- 
ing three  years  and  eight  months  with  the 
larger  and  more  influential  church  at  Cen- 
terburg,  Ohio. 

In  November,  1895,  Reverend  Miller 
took  charge  of  the  church  at  West  Chester, 
Butler  county,  where  he  has  since  labored 
with  signal  ability  and  great  acceptance,  the 
meanwhile  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
congregations  at  Sharonville  and  Bethany, 
both  of  which  have  prospered  under  his  pas- 
torate, the  total  membership  of  these  soci- 
eties at  this  time  numbering  about  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  communicants,  the 
majority  of  wjiom  have  been  added  since  he 
began  his  labors  in  this  field.  Rev.  Miller's 
life  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and  since 
entering  the  ministry  his  hours  of  leisure 
have  been  few.  Intent  upon  his  Master’s 
work,  he  has  labored  zealously  and  faith- 
fully in  spreading  the  gospel  and  calling 
men  and  women  to  repentance,  many 
through  his  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  be- 
ing induced  to  abandon  the  ways  of  sin  and 
seek  the  better  way  of  leading  to  lives  of 
righteousness  and  Christian  service.  A man 
of  liberal  culture,  of  strong,  clear-cut  convic- 
tions and  ardent  devotion  to  his  faith,  his 
career,  though  comparatively  brief,  has  been 
remarkable  for  good  results,  both  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preaching,  in  which  he  is  admittedly 
strong,  forceful  and  aggressive,  and  through 
the  influence  of  his  personality,  which  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  him  admire  and 
which  in  many  respects  constitutes  his  most 
eloquent  sermon.  Proclaiming  and  enforc- 
ing the  truth  as  he  sees  it  and  pushing  for- 
ward by  everyr  means  at  his  command  the 
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work  of  Christ  in  the  world,  Rev.  Miller  has 
ever  around  him  the  shield  of  such  a mani- 
festly candid  and  unselfish  spirit,  such  an 
instant  fellowship  with  all  good  and  such  a 
single-minded  integrity  of  purpose,  that  he 
disarms  personal  antagonisms,  overcomes 
opposition  and  impresses  all  who  come  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  influence  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  his  public  services 
and  the  beauty  of  his  Christian  life  and 
character. 

On  the  28th  day  of  March,  1889,  Rever- 
end Miller  and  Miss  Anna  B.  Sanner  were 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock.  Mrs. 
Miller  was  horn  in  Woodburn,  Macoupin 
county.  Illinois,  received  her  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, and  has  presented  her  husband  with 
four  children,  all  daughters,  their  names 
and  dates  of  birth  being  as  follows : Julia 

B.,  March  3,  1892;  Nettie  B.,  January  18, 
J894;  Margaret  M.  and  Lucy  H.  were  born 
June  24,  1899. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry, 
Reverend  Miller  has  been  quite  actively  in- 
terested in  various  lines  of  secret  benevolent 
work,  being  a member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, Lodge  No.  204,  at  Sharonville,  in 
which  he  holds  the  office  of  worshipful  mas- 
ter at  the  present  time ; the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  holds  the 
title  of  past  grand,  and  the  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics,  for  which  he 
has  served  four  years  as  chaplain  of  the 
state  council  of  Ohio,  besides  traveling  and 
lecturing  in  different  parts  of  the  state  in 
the  interest  of  the  organization.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum.  At  this 
time  he  is  president  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Union  of  Butler  county  and  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Christian  Endeavor 


Union,  in  both  of  which  capacities  his  serv- 
ices have  been  crowned  with  signal  success, 
as  he  possesses  executive  ability  of  high  or- 
der. while  his  zeal,  tact  and  fertility  of  re- 
source enable  him  to  discharge  the  exact- 
ing duties  of  the  positions  with  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. Reverend  Miller  is  interested  in  pol- 
itics as  a citizen,  not  as  a partisan. 

In  a country  where  the  sovereign  power 
is  vested  in  the  people,  he  believes  every 
man  should  not  only  vote,  but  have  well- 
grounded  opinions  011  the  leading  questions 
and  issues  of  the  day  and  stand  for  good 
government  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law.  His  study  of  American  history,  espe- 
cially that  branch  relating  to  the  origin,  rise 
and  progress  of  political  parties,  led  him  to 
become  a Republican  on  state  and  national 
affairs,  but  in  local  matters  the  candidate 
combining  the  best  qualifications  receives 
the  benefit  of  his  ballot. 


GEORGE  M.  CUMMINS,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  outline  is  a native  of 
St.  Clair  township,  Butler  county.  Ohio, 
and  is  descended  from  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  Butler  county.  He  was  born  in 
Hamilton  on  the  28th  of  February,  1876. 
His  paternal  grandfather.  James  Cummins, 
was  born  in  Liberty  township,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  in  1 822,  his  parents  having 
located  here  years  prior  to  that  date.  The 
parents  of  Dr.  Cummins  were  Absalom  and 
Clara  L.  (Rusk)  Cummins.  The  father 
was  a native  of  Butler  county,  born  in 
Liberty  township,  in  1847.  He  was  a suc- 
cessful fanner  and  stockraiser  and  died  in 
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1900,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  The 
mother  of  Dr.  Cummins  died  in  young 
womanhood.  He  was  bereft  of  a mother’s 
love  and  tender  care  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
after  which  he  was  placed  in  the  -family  of 
his  paternal  grandparents,  where  he  was 
reared  to  manhood.  His  early  years  were 
spent  on  the  farm  in  St.  Clair  township, 
where  his  grandparents  spent  their  lives, 
until  age  compelled  their  retirement. 

Dr.  Cummins  enjoyed  only  ordinary 
educational  advantages  in  his  early  youth. 
His  time  was  divided  between  working  on 
the  farm  and  in  attendance  at  the  district 
schools.  But  as  he  neared  man’s  estate  he 
began  to  think  and  plan  for  himself.  In 
due  time  he  was  enrolled  as  a student  in 
the  Hamilton  public  schools,  and  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  zeal  and  energy  until 
he  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  in 
the  class  of  1896.  Having  decided  upon 
his  life,  career  he  immediately  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  the  autumn  of 
1896  he  entered  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1900.  Dr.  Cummins 
immediately  entered  into  the  practice  in 
Hamilton  and  today  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  profession.  He  is  allied  with 
the  various  professional  societies  within  his 
reach,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  their 
deliberations.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Butler  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Union  District  Medical  Society.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Dr.  Cummins  was  married  in  1898  to 
Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Amelia 
Clyne,  of  Hamilton,  where  both  parents 
are  now  living.  As  the  fruit  of  this  union, 
one  son,  George  Cummins,  Jr.,  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1903. 


The  ancestral  line  of  the  Cummins  fam- 
ily trace  their  antecedents  in  America  to 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  from  whence  the 
founders  of  the  family  emigrated  to  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  in  a very  early  day.  They 
came  across  the  mountains  in  wagons  and 
took  the  flatboat  route  to  Cincinnati.  The 
family  has  been  identified  with  - the  history 
of  Butler  county  almost  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  present  day.  The  subject  is  the 
youngest  of  two  sons,  the  elder  being  James 
Cummins,  who  is  a well-to-do  fanner  on 
the  old  homestead  where  the  subject  was 
reared.  He  married  Miss  Estella  Augs- 
burger,  of  a well-known  family  of  Butler 
county. 


WILLIAM  CALDWELL. 

Among  the  leading  business  men  and 
representative  citizens  of  Middletown,  who 
have  borne  a distinguished  part  in  promot- 
ing the  industrial  interests  of  the  city,  the 
name  of  William  Caldwell  stands  out  clear 
and  distinct.  In  the  prosecution  of  his. 
various  enterprises  he  has  exercised  discreet 
judgment  and  business  ability  of  a high  or- 
der and  his  reputation  as  a thoroughly  hon- 
orable and  conscientious  man  has  never  been 
impeached  nor  has  his  integrity  and  honesty 
ever  been  questioned.  Not  only  has  he  been 
successful  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but 
has  ever  manifested  a commendable  purpose 
in  its  use,  and  throughout  a long  and  ex- 
ceedingly active  career  every  movement  of 
public  enterprise  or  private  benevolence 
have  found  in  him  a ready  and  willing  as- 
sistant. He  has  long  enjoyed  high  repute 
as  a man  and  citizen,  and  the  brief  tribute 
to  his  worth  herein  set  forth  has  been  fairly 
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and  honorably  earned.  Robert  Caldwell, 
the  subject’s  father,  was  born  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  in  1780,  and  in  the  year 
1800  immigrated  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tling in  Butler  county,  Ohio.  In  his  native 
land  he  obtained  a fine  education  and  after 
coming  to  this  country  he  utilized  his  schol- 
astic attainments  to  good  advantage  as  a 
teacher,  his  superior  knowledge  causing  a 
great  demand  for  his  services  in  the  early 
schools  of  this  part  of  the  state.  He  taught 
at  Pisgah  in  pioneer  times  and  earned  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  painstaking  edu- 
cator and  his  labors  in  that  locality  appear 
to  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  pa- 
trons of  his  school.  Robert  Caldwell  mar- 
ried, after  coming  to  America,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Magill  and  settled  near  Pisgah,  where 
he  spent  a number  of  years  dividing  his 
time  between  teaching  and  various  kinds  of 
manual  labor,  later  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  the 
six  children  born  to  this  couple  four  died 
in  infancy  and.  two  grew  to  maturity,  viz : 
Thomas  G.,  a tailor,  who  died  some  years 
ago  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  and  William.  * 
whose  name  introduces  tins  sketch. 

Born  near  Pisgah,  Union  township,  But- 
ler county,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1827, 
William  Caldwell  spent  his  early  life  under 
the  parental  roof  and  as  opportunities  af- 
forded attended  the  district  schools  of  the 
neighborhood.  When  a youth  of  fourteen, 
he  went  to  live  with  a gentleman  by  the 
name  of  James  Graham,  a farmer  and  manu- 
facturer of  paper,  also  a merchant,  and  it 
was  in  his  store  that  the  lad  obtained  his 
first  practical  knowledge  of  business  affairs. 
After  spending  some  time  as  a clerk  and  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  life,  he  was  promoted 


to  the  post  of  bookkeeper,  but  several  years 
later  he  quit  this  position  and  was  taken 
into  his  employer’s  paper  mill,  where  he 
first  worked  as  a general  utility  hand  or 
roustabout,  but  later  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  machinery,  also  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  in  its  every  detail. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  connected  with  the 
above  concern  until  the  failure  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, in  1852,  at  which  time  he  engaged  in 
the  paper-making  business  in  partnership 
with  Robert  Cooper,  the  firm  thus  consti- 
tuted lasting  only  a short  time,  when  it  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  In  the  year 
1854  the  subject  accepted  the  position  of 
foreman  in  the  Globe  Paper  Mill,  Middle- 
town,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity 
for  a period  of  two  years,  when  he  again  em- 
barked in  business  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, effecting  a co-partnership  with 
George  Jacoby  and  purchasing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  gentleman  the  lumber  yard 
which  stands  on  the  corner  where  his  pres- 
ent establishment  is  now  situated.  The  firm 
of  Jacoby  & 'Caldwell  lasted  from  1858  to 
1864.  when  the  former  gentleman  withdrew 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  thus  forming 
a new  partnership,  which,  under  the  style  of 
Caldwell  & Jacoby,  continued  until  the 
death  of  the  junior  member,  two  years  later. 
In  r866  the  interest  of  the  deceased  partner 
was  again  taken  by  the  elder  Jacoby,  who 
remained  a member  of  the  firm  until  the 
year  1877,  when  Mr.  Caldwell  bought  the 
entire  plant  and  became  sole  proprietor. 
After  running  the  business  very  successfully 
until  1898,  he  admitted  his  son-in-law,  J. 
M.  Iseminger,  to  a partnership,  since  which 
time  the  establishment  has  been  conducted 
under  the  name  of  Caldwell  & Iseminger, 
this  firm  now  being  one  of  the  most  widely 
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known  and  extensively  patronized  industries 
of  the  kind  in  Middletown.  Their  yards 
are  equipped  with  a large  and  complete 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  and  their  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  Miami  valley.  They  are 
general  contractors  and  builders  and  manu- 
facture everything  in  the  line  of  woodwork 
pertaining  to  all  kinds  of  buildings.  They 
make  a specialty  of  hardwood  interior  house 
finish  and  stair  work  and  have  built  up  a 
reputation  for  this  kind  of  work  that  can 
not  be  excelled  by  any  concern  in  the  coun- 
try. 

As  already  indicated,  Mr.  Caldwell  is  in 
every  respect  a representative  business  man 
and  his  success  in  the  industrial  world  has 
been  the  result  of  sound,  practical  intel- 
ligence and  mature  judgment,  directed  and 
controlled  by  wise  forethought.  From  the 
beginning  his  progress  has  been  steady  and 
substantial,  and  no  obstacle  or  discourage- 
ment has  interfered  with  or  in  any  way  hin- 
dered the  constant  growth  and  wide-reach- 
ing influence  of  the  large  establishment  of 
which  he  is  the  senior  partner  and  which 
for  so  many  years  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  Middletown. 

Mr.  Caldwell  married,  in  the  year  1849, 
Miss  May  J.  Lewellen,  who  was  born  in 
Millville,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  who  died 
in  1896,  after  a happy  wedded  experience 
resulting  in  the  birth  of  four  children; 
three  of  these  offspring  are  deceased,  the 
only  survivor  being  Laurie  E.,  now  the  wife 
of  J.  M.  Iseminger,  the  subject’s  business 
partner. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Caldwell 
is  a Republican,  but  he  has  never  been  a 
very  active  participant  in  party  affairs  nor 
an  aspirant  for  office.  Presbyterianism 


represents  his  religious  creed  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  a prominent  member  and 
influential  worker  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  in  Middletown,  being  at  this  time  a 
deacon  in  the  organization,  also  its  treas- 
urer. The  private  life  of  Mr.  Caldwell  has 
been  singularly  free  from  those  faults  and 
habits  which  tend  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  characters  of  so  many  men,  and  his 
honor  and  integrity  in  his  social  relations 
as  well  as  in  business  affairs  have  ever  been 
above  criticism.  Honest  and  upright,  he 
has  earned  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  the  influence  he  has  always  exercised 
for  the  good  of  the  community  has  made  for 
him  a name  and  reputation  to  which  the 
coming  years  will  give  additional  luster. 


DR.  SAMUEL  H.  MILLIKIN. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  a repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  early  established 
families  of  Butler  county,  the  history  of 
which  covers  almost  a century.  The  Mil- 
likin  family  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
people  of  this  county,  as  since  1807  ^ie>’ 
have  been  prominently  identified  with  its 
growth  and  progress.  The  annals  of  the 
county  record  the  history  of  no  family  more 
conspicuous  or  more  honorable  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  thought  and  action, 
and  none  of  more  diversified  interests. 
They  have  been  represented  in  all  the  va- 
rious lines  of  human  effort,  and  have  al- 
ways borne  and  sustained  an  exalted  posi- 
tion in  the  social,  professional  and  business 
affairs  of  the  county.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  volume  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
any  individual  or  to  extol  the  merits  of  the 
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living  to  the  neglect  of  the  dead.  The 
worthy  pioneers,  'by  whose  aggressiveness, 
self-sacrifice,  industry  and  frugality  was 
rendered  possible  the  high  state  of  advance- 
ment which  we  enjoy  today,  are  worthy 
of  more  than  a passing  notice  in  the  annals 
of  history.  This  recognition  must  come 
through  individual  families.  The  Millikin 
family  was  established  in  -Hamilton  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1807.  The  founders  were  Dr. 
Dan  Millikin  and  his  brother  Samuel.  They 
came  from  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  sons  of  James  and  Dolly 
(McFarland)  Millikin.  James  Millikin 
was  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1752,  and  came  to  America  in  1771. 
He  married  Miss  Dolly  McFarland  in 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  March 
1,  1778,  she  being  a native  of  Massachu- 
setts. They  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil- 
dren, who  attained  to  years  of  maturity, 
namely:  Daniel,  James,  John  H.,  Samuel, 
William  S.,  Robert  B.,  Andrew,  Abel  and 
Mary.  Five  of  the  family  became  residents 
of  Hamilton  as  the  years  passed  and  are  now 
buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery. 

Samuel  Millikin,  the  fourth  son  of 
James  and  Dolly  Millikin,  was  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, February  28,  1786.  He  was  in 
his  twenty-first  year  when  he  accompanied 
his  brother  Daniel  to  Hamilton.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  his  brother’s  family,  and 
for  a few  years  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  Later  he  came  to  re- 
alize that  the  practice  of  medicine  would 
not  be  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  he 
utilized  the  knowledge  acquired  in  his  pre- 
vious studies  in  establishing  the  first  regu- 
lar drug  store  in  Hamilton.  His  brother 


Daniel  was  the  first  physician  in  the  town  of 
Hamilton.  Samuel  Millikin  continued  in 
the  drug  business  for  several  years.  On  the 
28th  of  September,  1813,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Hunter,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Hunter,  an  early  pioneer  of  Fairfield  town- 
ship. As  a result  of  this  union,  three  chil- 
dren were  born,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Hannah,  who  became  the  wife  of  William 
Anderson,  a prominent  merchant  in  Hamil- 
ton at  that  time ; the  second  born  was  James 
H.,  who  became  a partner  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Anderson,  until  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1845.  Mrs.  Anderson  died  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1834.  James  Millikin 
continued  in  mercantile  business  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  subsequently  removing  with 
his  family  to  Decatur,  Illinois,  where  he 
died.  John  Millikin  was  the  youngest  of 
the  family  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Hunter) 
Millikin,  and  the  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Millikin  of  this  sketch.  He  was  bom  in 
Hamilton  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1826. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a small  child, 
011  the  1 2th  of  July,  1828,  and  he  was 
reared  as  a companion  of  his  father  in 
Hamilton,  and  later  on  a farm  in  Vermil- 
ion county,  Indiana.  On  attaining  the  age 
of  manhood  he  continued  to  operate  a farm 
in  Indiana  for  many  years.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  C.  Snively,  a daughter  of  Samuel 
Snively,  a well-known  and  prosperous  citi- 
zen of  Butler  county.  He  was  descended 
from  pioneer  ancestors  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  his  father’s  family  having  lo- 
cated there  in  a very  early  day.  Samuel 
Snively  amassed  a fortune  in  the  tanner) 
business  and  was  considered  wealthy  at  th| 
time  of  * his  death,  in  1863.  The  father  Q 
Dr.  Millikin  was  engaged  in  various  line 
of  business,  but  after  leaving  the  farnf 
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which  he  operated  successfully  for  seventeen 
years  he  engaged  in  the  milling  business, 
but  the  fluctuations  of  war-time  prices  were 
disastrous  and  he  sold  out  his  interests,  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Long  & Allstatter , with  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed  as  superintendent  of  agencies  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  thus  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1892.  He  was  a man  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  sterling  integrity  and 
upright  life.  He  was  a devoted  husband 
and  father,  indulgent  and  generous  to  his 
children,  devoted  to  his  home  and  its  en- 
vironments, ever  thoughtful  of  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  others.  He  was  a man  of 
high  moral  instincts  and  broad  philanthropy, 
He  had  no  enemies,  but  all  who  knew  him 
were  his  friends.  The  memory  of  John 
Minikin  will  long  be  remembered,  even  out- 
• side  of  the  family  circle.  His  family  com- 
prises four  sons  and  four  daughters  who 
attained  to  years  of  maturity.  The  names 
are,  in  order  of  birth:  Adda  S.,  wife  of  S. 

B.  Berry;  Ella,  who  became  Mrs.  J.  W. 
hields ; Henry  L.;  Samuel  H.;  Agnes,  wife 
of  John  W.  King;  Horace  F.;  Mary  Eliza- 
beth and  John  M.  Mary  died  in  young 
womanhood  unmarried.  John  W.  died  in 
i»99-  Adda  is  in  Beatty,  Kansas;  Ella,  now 
Mrs.  Shields,  is  in  Greensburg,  Indiana; 
«enry  )s  at  San  Bernardino,  California; 

Mrs.  Agnes  King  resides  in  Richmond,  In- 
diana; Horace  is  located  at  Danville,  Indi- 
ana. 

. subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  dur- 

ing the  family  residence  in  Vermilion 
county,  Indiana,  on  the  9th  of  February, 

53-  The  first  nine  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  fam- 


ly  then  returned  to  Hamilton,  and  the  sub- 
ject here  resumed  his  school  studies.  Being 

afnonrr  h?  '3"1  "atUre’  he  W3S  SOOn  enrolIed 
, ,g  tle  aggressive  corps  of  little  mer- 

an  s m distributing  newspapers.  This 

engagement,  -of  itself  unimportant,  was 

vertheless  an  education  in  familiarizing 

the  young  salesman  with  some  of  the  un- 

peasant  affairs  of  business  life.  He  spent 

one  year  m a photograph  gallery,  but  that 

busmess  was  not  congenial,  and  he  learned 

the  trade  of  a carriage  blacksmith.  This 

business  engaged  his  attention  for  seven  and 

soent  yCarS’  3 Part  °f  Which  time  was 

pmLinonPreParat°ry  StUdy  fW  the  de"tal 

After  completing  an  elemental  course 
under  Dr.  Drake,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  a prac- 

I1CMdrnt«’  He  Went  int0  the  office  ofP Dr. 

L.  M.  Griffis,  of  Hamilton,  as  a student  for 

two  years,  but  not  being  satisfied  with  his 
qualifications,  though  successful  in  practice 
he  took  a thorough  course  in  dentistry  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Dental  College  of 
Cincinnati  in  1881.  This  was  the  acme 
of  the  Doctors  ambition  and,  with  only  a 
temporary  respite,  he  has  been  in  active 
practice  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  For 
a few  years  following  1889  Dr.  Millikin 
was  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Hamilton 
m which  he  was  successful,  but  he  returned 
to  his  professional  life,  determined  to  con- 
tinue unless  something  specially  alluring 
may  detract  his  attention  temporarily. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1886,  Dr. 
Millikin  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Schneider)  Schelly.  Mrs.  Millikin  was  a 
lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  a woman  of 
strong  domestic  tastes,  a lover  of  home, 
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where  her  energies  were  centered  in  the 
cultivation  of  those  features  which  render 
the  home  sacred  and  more  charming  than 
any  other  place  on  earth.  She  was  a devout 
Christian,  holding  membership  in  Zion’s 
Evangelical  "Lutheran  church.  She  died 
January  14,  1897.  ^r-  Millikin  is  a mem- 

ber of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  religious 
home  of  his  ancestors.  He  holds  meml>er- 
sliip  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge  and  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  and  is  also  a member  of 
the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society.  In  political 
views  Dr.  Millikin  is  disposed  to  be  liberal, 
exercising  his  rights  of  suffrage  independ- 
ently of  party  lines.  In  local  political  affairs 
he  supports  men  rather  than  measures.  He 
has  never  sought  political  honors,  hence  he 
is  free  from  political  debts  and  can  assert 
his  independence  with,  impunity.  The  Doc- 
tor is  a cheery,  companionable  gentleman, 
social  in  his  nature,  liberal  in  his  views, 
and  generous  toward  afflicted  humanity. 
He  has  made  a success  of  life  and  enjovs 
the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  He  is  a worthy  representative  of 
the  distinguished  family  whose  name  he 
perpetuates.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Millikin  became 
the  parents  of  two  sons,  Arnold  Schelly  and 
Eugene  Donald,  both  of  whom  are  at  home 
attending  school. 

Dr.  Millikin  has  been  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful in  his  business  career  and  is  rated 
rerv  well-to-do.  He  owns  a valuable  farm 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  near 
Hamilton,  two  business  blocks  in  the  city, 
besides  residence  property  and  important 
lots.  Some  of  this  property  came  bv  in- 
heritance to  his  wife,  but  much  of  it  is  the 
product  of  the  Doctor  s careful  and  system- 
atic business  methods. 


HENRY  TABLER. 

Henry  Tabler,  a member  of  the  Butler 
county  infirmary  board  and  clerk  of  that 
body,  was  born  in  Hamilton  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1841,  and  is  a representative  of  a 
family  of  three  children  born  to  Henry  and 
Mary  A.  (Von  Benken)  Tabler,  natives  of 
Hanover,  (iermanv.  The  father  was  born 
in  1800  and  came  to  America  in  1836,  estab- 
lishing a home  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The 
wife  of  Charles  Beck,  who  was  Miss  Cath- 
erine Tabler,  is,  besides  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  the  only  survivor  of  the  family.  The 
parents  were  early  residents  of  Hamilton, 
and  closely  identified  with  the  city’s  growth 
and  progress,  where  they  contributed  their 
share  in  establishing  a branch  of  the  thrifty 
and  prosperous  German-American  citizen- 
ship now  so  prevalent  and  popular  in  Butler 
county.  The  father  spent  his  life  here  in 
various  pursuits  and  lived  to  advanced  age. 

Henry  Tabler,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle. was  reared  and  educated  in  the  city  ot 
his  birth.  His  parents  were  devout  Cath- 
olics in  religious  views  and  he  was  educated 
in  the  parochial  schools  until  he  attained  his 
fifteenth  year,  when  he  began  life’s  strug- 
gles on  his  own  account.  In  later  years  he 
added  to  his  educational  acquirements  and 
took  a business  course  in  Bartlet's  Business 
College,  at  Cincinnati.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  carriage  painter  s trade 
under  the  tutorship  of  Christian  Morgan- 
thaler.  with  whom  he  worked  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  war. 

Mr.  Tabler  was  ‘one  of  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  President’s  call  for  sevent}- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  three-months  ser\- 
ice.  He  enlisted  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861, 
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and  was  assigned  to  Company  K,  First  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  this  being  the  first  com- 
pany to  leave  Hamilton  for  the  seat  of  war. 
Mr.  Tabler  went  with  his  command  to  the 
defense  of  the  national  capital  and  took  part 
in  numerous  skirmishes  leading  up  to  the 
historic  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  that  sanguin- 
ary engagement  the  First  Ohio  bore  a con- 
spicuous part  and  assisted  in  ushering  in 
the  struggle,  with  a true  appreciation  of 
the  formidable  character  of  the  enemies  of 
the  national  union.  A depleted  treasury, 
plundered  arsenals,  and  a chief  executive 
whose  sympathies  were  clearly  on  the  side 
of  disunion. — it  is  not  strange  that  the  first 
great  battle  proved  a national  disaster.  The 
poorly  armed  and  equipped  volunteers  from 
the  offices,  shops  and  farms,  with  scarcely  a 
knowledge  of  the  manual  of  arms,  met  thor- 
oughly skilled  troops,  well-armed  and 
equipped,  under  command  of  some  of  the 
best  generals  the  nation  has  ever  produced. 

Mr.  Tabler  served  out  his  term  of  enlist- 
ment, received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  service,  and  located  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  where  he  followed  his  trade  until 
1865.  Returning  west,  he  completed  a course 
in  bookkeeping  and  commercial  work  and 
continued  at  his  trade  until  1870,  when  he 
became  a partner  in  the  mercantile  and  tail- 
oring establishment  of  Kortemever.  Freer 
& Company,  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Tabler 
subsequently  disposed  of  his  interests  in  this 
firm  and  became  associated  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  business  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  Beck.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Becjc 
was  elected  to  a county  office,  in  which  he 
served  nine  years,  his  father  having  pur- 
chased his  interest  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. which  was  continued  by  the  elder  Beck 
and  Mr.  Tabler.  Retiring  from  office. 


Charles  Beck  repurchased  his  former  inter- 
est, and  the  two  brothers-in-law  continued 
in  profitable  business  associations  until  1883, 
when  Mr.  Tabler  sold  out.  After  a year’s 
retirement,  he  engaged  in  the  grocery*  busi- 
ness for  a period  of  three  years,  and  in  1888 
he  took  up  insurance,  in  which  he  is  still 
profitably  engaged.  The  subject  took  his 
initial  work  as  a salesman  in  the  employ  of 
the  well-known  house  of  T.  V.  Howell  & 
Son.  I11  an  official  capacity  Mr.  Tabler  has 
served  in  various  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. He  was  secretary  of  the  Hamilton 
board  of  health  for  five  years,  and  served 
several  years  as  assessor  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  third  ward.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  county  infirmary 
directors  for  six  years,  when  he  retired  for 
two  years,  and  was  re-elected  and  is  now 
serving  the  fifth  year  since  his  return  to 
that  office,  and  was  president  for  four  years 
and  clerk  for  one  year.  In  his  official  capac- 
ity Mr.  Tabler  is  careful  and  conservative, 
ever  alert  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers, 
vet  generous  and  open-handed  towards  the 
deserving  poor.  His  long  continuance  in  the 
responsible  position  in  which  he  is  now  serv- 
ing the  people  is  the  best  evidence  of  his 
fitness  for  it.  He  is  a man  of  great  energy 
and  perseverance,  coupled  with  broad  expe- 
rience in  the  world  .of  affairs  and  a close  ob- 
servation of  human  nature.  His  keen  de- 
tection of  fraud  and  imposition  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  dollars  to  the  county, 
while  the  same  discriminating  power  has 
sought  out  the  deserving  wards  of  the  coun- 
ty and  rendered  to  them  timely  aid.  Mr. 
Tabler  is  careful  and  methodical  in  all  of 
his  business  relations  and  bears  an  enviable 
record  for  honesty  and  integrity  in  his  pub- 
lic life. 
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On  the  26th  of  June,  1866  Mr  Tabler 
1 • marri^e  with  Miss  Mary  Jo- 
highly  accomplished  young 

union  has  ten  blessed  w.th  , »m,l ■)  »< 

'machinist  'employed  in  Niles  ™ 

^^.SSss: 

wald,  her  husband  being  a ^hu'tJileT'Tooi 
Albert  J-  is  a machinist  at  the 
Works  Adeline  is  at  home  ; GeorSe  J ' 
a soldier  in  the  regular  army,  now  mjhe 
Philippines,  being  clerk  of  Troop  , 
teenth  United  States  Cavalry;  Lour 
the  senior  vear  of  the  city  high  schools. 
Robert  is  a student  in  the  public  schools, 

!he  first  two  born  are  dead;  EBatath  «Jr- 
ried  John  M.  Fallert,  with  whom  she  had  a 
daughter  named  Antoinette  Cornelia 
Fallert  died  in  1897.  at  the  age 
rears  . The  infant  child  was  taken  y 
maternal  grandparents  in  whose  family  she 
isting  tenderly  reared  and  chamctenzed 

as  the  “baby  of  the  household.”  O™ : child 
Henrietta,  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Tabler 
his  family  are  devout  Catholics  in  rebgious 
belief,  sustaining  membership  m . 
phen’s  church.  They  are  members  of  the  va 
ous  social  and  religious  societies  w thin  the 
sanction  of  the  church  and  the  family  stands 
very  high  in  the  community.  Mr.  Tabler 
a member  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  Amer- 
ica the  Catholic  Knights  of  Ohio,  and  of 
Wetzel-Compton  Post,  No.  96.  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  In  his  political  affiliations 

he  is  an  active  and  zealous  Democrat,  with 
. , . 1 1 ^L.TniTc  ootent 
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EZRA  TAYLOR  ELLIOTT. 

Prominent  among  the  foremost  pi»«« 

families  of  “f  te  .«  is  a srofthy 

which  the  -object »! : to  rev  ^ ^ ^ 

ZT toten  • ZZtime'te’ 'hotels 

fellow  citizens.  Major  ' BaUimore.  • 
father  of  the  subject,  was  b wil- 

Maryla"d  ;el(B  o!w)E^t,bothna- 

liarn  and  Rachae  ( . ^ parents 

fives  of  England.  In  181  h 
migrated  to  Butler  coun  , ^ Liberty 

near  Princeton,  ’“jj  rchased  land 

township,  where  t and  his 

and  cleared  a farm,  011  .^f  ffieir  days, 
good  wife  spent  the  remain  years' 

W.  W.  Elliott  was  a lad  ° Butler 
growth  when  the  fami  y mw 
county,  and  he  spent  b«s  ymuffi  an  £ ^ 
manhood  on  his  father  ^ he  took 

an  active  part. 

ried  Miss  Sarah  Mutchner,  o< of  William 

following  which  he  .^Jds  President  of 
Henry  Harrison,  afterward  Y^  ^ ^ 

the  United  States,  a tract  d himself  to 
township  and  at  cultivation. 
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His  first  dwelling,  a small  log  structure, 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  intended 
for  a number  of  years,  but  in  time  it  was 
replaced  by  the  substantial  brick  residence 
which  the  family  occupied  until  his  death,  in 
1889.  Major  Elliott  was  a man  of  sound, 
practical  intelligence,  mature  judgment  and 
high  social  standing,  and  for  many  years 
was  a prominent  factor  and  influential  leader 
in  the  civic  affairs  of  his  township  and 
county.  He  took  the  initiative  in  a number 
of  internal  improvements,  especially  roads 
and  highways,  was  one  of  the  original  con- 
structors of  the  old  Cincinnati  and  Dayton 
turnpike  and  for  a period  of  fifty  years 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  same.  He 
was  for  a long  time  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Union  township,  in  which  capacity  he  did 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
matter  of  public  improvements,  and  to  him 
as  much  perhaps  as  to  any  other  individual 
is  due  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  prosperity  for  which  his  part  of  the 
county  has  since  been  noted.  Major  Elliott 
always  manifested  a lively  interest  in  the 
history  of  Butler  county  and  was  well  in- 
formed in  the  same  and  an  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  early  settlement 
and  subsequent  development  of  the  country. 
He  was  a leading  spirit  and  prominent 
figure  at  all  of  the  old  settlers’  meetings, 
frequently  made  addresses  to  these  large 
assemblages,  and  for  many  years  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Pioneet  Association  of  Warren 
and  Butler  Counties,  the  success  of  which 
organization  was  greatly  promoted  by  his 
able  and  judicious  management.  He  was 
also  an  influential  church  worker  of  the 
Methodist  denomination  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  being  especially  effective  in  establish- 
ing Sunday  schools,  a branch  of  religious 


endeavor  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  adapted.  He  was  a clear,  forcible 
and  logical  speaker,  and  his  services  in  this 
direction  were  in  frequent  demand.  He 
made  many  addresses  in  churches  before 
Sunday  school  associations  and  other  public 
assemblies,  and  in  this  way  did  much  to 
counteract  some  of  the  prevalent  evils  of 
the  times  and  arouse  a healthy  moral  sen- 
timent in  different  communities,  much  of  his 
life  having  been  freely  devoted  to  the  good 
work  of  winning  men  and  women  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living. 

Major  Elliott  served  his  day  and  gener- 
ation ably  and  faithfully  and  left  the  impress 
of  his  strong  personality  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  had  so  long  been  a 
leader  among  his  fellow  men.  His  upright 
conduct,  unimpeachable  integrity  and  ster- 
ling worth  were  appreciated  by  all  who  came 
within  the  range  of  his  influence  and  in 
his  death,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-nine 
years,  Butler  county  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  strong  characters,  whose  influence  is 
still  felt  among  the  circles  in  which  he 
moved,  and  whose  place  in  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  the  people  constitutes  his  most 
enduring  monument. 

Ezra  Taylor  Elliott,  son  of  Major  W. 
W.  Elliott  and  Eunice  (Hunt)  Elliott,  was 
born  September  26,  1847,  in  Union  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  Ohio,  having  first  seen 
the  light  of  day  on  the  paternal  homestead, 
near  the  town  of  West  Chester.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  the  farm  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  usual  education  which  the  public 
schools  afforded,  he  assumed  much  of  the 
labor  and  responsibility  of  cultivating  and 
managing  the  home  place,  his  duties  in  both 
these  capacities  being  ably  and  faithfully 
performed.  He  remained  with  his  father, 
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looking  after  the  latter’s  interests,  until  his 
twenty-first  year,  when  he  took  charge  of 
the  farm  and  began  life  for  himself.  He 
met  with  encouraging  success  as  a tiller  of 
the  soil,  soon  won  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  leading  agriculturists  of  his 
township  and  in  due  time  acquired  a com- 
fortable competency,  which  enabled  him  to 
discontinue  manual  labor  and  devote  his  at- 
tention to  more  sedentary  pursuits.  Mr. 
Klliott,  in  the  year  1877.  entered  the  mar- 
riage relation  with  Miss  Anna  A.  Parker, 

• I Butler  county,  who  has  borne  him  three 
children,  two  living,  the  older  of  whom  is 
a son  by  the  name  of  Walter  P.,  whose 
birth  occurred  on  February  7,  1882.  and 
who  is  now  an  employe  of  the  Mill  Creek 
Street  Car  Line  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati ; 
Jessie  tylarie,  who  was  born  on  February 
27,  1889,  is  a young  lady  of  intelligence 
and  at  this  time  a student  with  bright  pros- 
pects before  her. 

Mr.  Elliott  remained  on  the  farm  until 
the  year  1890.  when  he  turned  it  over  to 
other  management  and  moved  to  West 
( hester,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Not 
caring  to  lead  an  inactive  life,  he  accepted 
a clerkship  in  the  Van  Hise  general  store, 
but  after  four  years  in  this  capacitv  re- 
signed his  position  and  in  1897  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  postmaster,  to  which  of- 
fice he  was  appointed  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley, on  July  1st  of  that  year.  His  ad- 
ministration thus  far  has  been  eminently 
creditable  and  satisfactory  and  officials  of 
the  department  authorize  the  statement  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  capable,  systematic, 
and  all-round  efficient  postmasters  in  their 
jurisdiction.  He  is  kind  and  obliging,  ever 
ready  to  do  a favor,  and  his  relations  with 
the  public  are  of  the  most  agreeable  char- 


acter, his  popularity  being  circumscribed 
only  by  the  limits  of  his  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Elliott  is  essentially  progressive  in  his  at- 
titude and  this  is  not  only  exemplified  in  the 
ability  and  success  with  which  he  carried 
forward  his  farming  enterprises,  but  also 
in  the  deep  and  helpful  interest  he  has  ever 
shown  in  all  that  tends  to  the  material, 
social  and  moral  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity. Though  he  has  never  been  an 
aspirant  for  public  office,  his  signal  eligibil- 
ity as  well  as  his  efficient  political  service  led 
to.  his  appointment  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  the  postmastership,  which  he  now 
so  ably  fills,  his  high  standing  in  the  Re- 
publican party  giving  him  a prestige  in  po- 
litical circles  second  to  that  of  few  of  his 
compeers. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  interested  in  various  lines 
of  benevolent  work  and  gives  a willing  and 
generous  support  to  all  his  fellow  men.  He 
holds  membership  with  Bethany  Lodge,  No. 
202,  Knights  of  Pythias;  is  also  a leading 
worker  in  the  Junior  Order  United  Amer- 
ican Mechanics,  and  in  religion  subscribes 
to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  creed,  his 
wife  and  himself  being  faithful  and  con- 
stant communicants  of  the  church  anc 
keenly  alive  to  its  various  benevolent  an< 
charitable  enterprises. 


NAPOLEON  B.  TUBBS. 

The  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  ' 
which  Mr.  Tubbs  was  a member  during  t' 
Civil  war,  has  a history  of  hardships  a? 
privations  not  equalled  in  the  voluntf 
service  in  any  'department  of  the  army.  Tj 
Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  formerly  1 
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“old  Second,”  was  the  synonym  for  bravery 
and  military  fortitude  long  years  before  the 
Civil  war,  and  in  that  tempestuous  strife  it 
bore  the  brunt  of  cavalry  maneuvers  because 
of  its  known  record  as  a regiment  which 
could  be  relied  upon  to  do  its  whole  duty 
under  any  circumstances.  It  was  therefore 
the  leader  in  all  kinds  of  military  maneu- 
vers where  men  “tried  and  true”  were  es- 
pecially needed.  Many  of  its  members  bear 
the  scars  of  saber  wounds',  received  from  a 
foe  not  less  brave  and  fearless,  which  were 
inflicted  in  the  hand-to-hand  conflicts  which 
try  men’s  souls.  The  official  history  of  this 
regiment  is  as  follows : The  Fifth  Regi- 

ment was  originally  the  Second  United 
States  Cavalry,  but  under  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  in  the  latter  part  of  1861  the 
following  changes  were  made:  The  First 
Dragoons  became  the  First  Cavalry,  the 
Second  Dragoons  became  the  Second  Cav- 
alry, the  Mounted  Rifles  became  the  Third 
Cavalry,  the  old  First  Cavalry  became  the 
Fourth  Cavalry  and  the  old  Second  Cavalry 
became  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  This  old  regi- 
ment, to  which  the  subject  belonged,  origi- 
nally included  several  #men  who  afterwards 
became  prominent  as  Confederate  leaders, 
namely,  Lee.  Hood,  Van  Dorn  and  Mc- 
Gruder,  all  being  officers  of  the  regiment  at 
the  opening  of  the  war.  The  pride  of  the 
regiment,  however,  was  “Pap”  Thomas,  at 
that  time  a major,  and  who,  though  a Vir- 
ginian, remained  loyal  to  the  government 
he  had -sworn  to  support.  The  regiment 
was  recruited  up  to  the  full  quota  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  war  and  the  old  cam- 
paigners who  stood  the  test  and  remained 
with  it  were  the  leaven  of  the  whole  regi- 
ment. Recruits  were  selected  with  much 
greater  care  than  in  the  volunteer  service. 


the  first  requisite  being  physical  perfection. 
They  were  then  carefully  instructed  by  com- 
petent drill  masters,  practiced  in  the  art 
of  riding,  and  made  fully  acquainted  with 
the  “Rules  and  Regulations. of  War”  by  fre- 
quent readings  at  roll  call  and  inspections. 
Thus  equipped,  the  “raw  recruit”  was  soon 
as  conversant  with  his  duties  as  the  old 
veterans  with  whom  he  associated.  N.  B. 
Tubbs,  of  this  review,  was  among  the  first 
of  these  recruits  enlisted  under  the  emer- 
gency call  to  fill  up  the  regular  army.  He 
enlisted  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1861.  I11  due  time  he  was  assigned  to  Com- 
pany G,  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  having  en- 
listed “for  general  mounted  service  in  the 
regular  army.”  He  joined  his  regiment 
near  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  then  began  a 
career  of  active  service  at  the  front,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  the  expiration  of 
his  three-vears  term  of  enlistment.  He  par- 
ticipated in  every  engagement  and  skirmish 
in  which  his  company  was  engaged,  escap- 
ing wounds,  capture  and  sick-list  calls,  and 
rounding  out  a career  as  a faithful,  valiant 
soldier,  second  to  no  man  in  the  service. 
While  the  volunteer  soldiers  were  lying  in 
their  comfortable  winter  quarters,  inactive 
in  everything  except  drawing  their  rations 
and  their  pay,  the  cavalry  and  particularly 
the  regulars,  were  constantly  engaged  on 
scouting  expeditions,  protecting  the  rear  of 
the  army,  and  the  bases  of  supplies,  also 
doing,  on  the  extreme  outpost,  picket  duty. 
They  knew  no  rest.  A warm  and  comfort- 
able “shack”  built  of  puncheons  split  from 
the  nearby  forest  trees,  and  covered  with 
the  tent  clothes  of  those  it  housed,  with  a 
fireplace  and  stick -and-mud  chimney  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  ex- 
cept as  they  saw  these  things  in  passing  the 
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volunteer  camps.  Often  they  had  to  scrape 
away  the  snow  to  put  up  their  little  shelter 
tents,  with  no  fire  save  the  cooking  fire  of 
rails  or  logs  in  the  company  street.  They 
would  lie  down  on  the  cold  ground,  prob- 
ably to  be  aroused  before  daylight  to  feed 
and  groom  their  shivering  horses,  and  start 
on  another  scouting  expedition,  which  often 
continued  for  nights  and  days,  with  only 
temporary  halts  to  feed  their  horses  or  ex- 
change a worn-out  mount  for  a captured 
one.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  men 
to  remain  in  the  saddle  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  without  dismounting,  much  of  this 
time  spent  in  skirmishing  and  chasing  at 
breakneck  speed  the  retreating  enemy.  The 
fords  of  the  rivers  had  to  be  carefully 
guarded  and  often  it  was  a “race  for  life” 
between  the  scouting  parties  of  the  contend- 
ing enemies,  to  see  which  should  first  reach 
a particular  ford  and  thus  cut  the  other 
parties  off  from  their  supports. 

While  it  is  a fair  presumption  that  all 
true  men  who  enlisted  for  the  various  arms 
of  military  service  during  the  Civil  war  did 
their  whole  duty  as  required  of  them,  yet 
it  is  true  that  the  cavalry  have  never  re- 
ceived half  the  credit  due  them.  The 
“doughboys”  (infantry),  on  seeing  the  cav- 
alry start  to  the  front,  usually  expressed 
themselves  in  language  like  this:  “Well, 
they  are  going  out  to  pick  another 
fight,  but  they’ll  not  be  there  when 
the  fighting  comes.”  During  the  early 
years  of  the  war  it  was  a common  ex- 
pression among  the  infantry  that*  there 
ought  to  be  a premium  offered  for  a dead 
cavalryman.  But,  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  grounds  for  such  an  assumption  at  that 
time,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  later 
years  of  the  war  were  fraught  with  great 


activity  and  serious  and  often  disastrous 
losses  among  the  cavalry.  Such  men  as 
Sheridan,  Stoneman,  Kilpatrick  and  Custer 
were  needed  earlier  than  they  came,  as  were 
also  Grant,  Sherman  and  Thomas,  as  in- 
fantry organizers  and  commanders. 

Mr.  Tubbs  participated  in  thirty-two  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes,  and  though  he  escaped 
personal  injury,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that 
it  was  more  fatality  than  lack  of  opportunity. 
His  military  experience,  if  fully  written  in 
detail,  would  furnish  very  tempting  food 
for  the  “doubting  Thomases”  and  the  loyal 
stay-at-homes.  The  hand-to-hand  conflicts 
with  men  equally  brave,  and  inspired  by 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  right,  the  long 
weary  marches  through  rain,  snow,  mud 
and  sleet,  the  discomforts  of  constant  march- 
ing in  winter’s  cold,  often  without  sufficient 
food,  and  never  with  an  abundance,  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  supply 
trains  up  with  the  rapidly  moving  command, 
all  these  things  conspired  to  render  his 
services  not  only  extremely  hazardous,  but 
also  uncomfortable  beyond  the  experience 
of  many  other  men  of  the  military  service. 
To  stop  the  cravings  qf  hunger,  he  often  had 
to  munch  a “hardtack”  as  he  rode  along, 
momentarily  expecting  a bullet  from  a lurk- 
ing reb  concealed  in  ambush.  But  “the  half 
can  never  be  told.” 

N.  B.  Tubbs  was  born  near  Milford, 
Kent  county,  Delaware,  on  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1838.  He  remained  in  his  native  lo- 
cality until  the  age  of  twelve,  receiving  a 
good  English  education  in  the  public  schools. 
In  1850  he  accompanied  his  parents  from 
Philadelphia  to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and 
the  family  located  at  West  Chester.  The 
subject  has  been  a resident  of  Butler  county 
for  fifty-four  years,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  time  spent  in  the  army,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  Hamilton  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  From  1867  to  1869  inclusive  he  was 
a railway  postal  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  government,  resigning  that 
position  in  1870.  He  then  engaged  as  a 
salesman  for  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  employers  until  he  was  made 
the  manager  of  the  company's  branch  store 
at  Hamilton.  Some  sixteen  years  he  has 
been  employed  in  this  capacity,  while  he  has 
been  with  the  company  in  various  capacities 
fgr  more  than  thirty  years.  .Mr.  Tubbs  is 
still  indirectly  interested  in  the  sale  of  the 
“Singer,”  though  he  has  in  recent  years 
given  his  attention  to  the  sale  of  wall  paper, 
house  adornments,  pictures,  etc.  He  has  a 
well-arranged  store  for  this  purpose  on 
South  Third  street,  near  High,  and  gives 
employment  to  a large  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers. He  carries  a full  line  of  seasonable 
goods  and  is  doing  a fine  business. 

Mr.  Tubbs  has  been  twice  married,  first 
to  Miss  Lucy  Gillam,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  four  children  were  bom  to  bless  this 
union,  viz : Frank  B.,  Cora,  Charles  P.  and 
Jerome.  Charles  is  the  only  survivor  of  this 
family  and  is  a partner  in  his  father’s  busi- 
ness. Mrs.  Tubbs  died  in  1875,  and  on  the 
2d  of  December,  1880,  Mr.  Tubbs  married 
his  present  companion,  who  was  Miss  Lizzie, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Hardin) 
Hueston,  of  Seven  Mile,  Butler  county. 
I~fer  parents  were  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  the  county,  having  located  here  with 
their  parents  long  before  the  admission  of 
Ohio  into  the  sisterhood  of  states.  Mrs. 
Tubbs’  grandfather  was  killed  by  Indians, 
in  Pennsylvania,  soon  after  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  his  widow  brought  her  family 


to  Ohio,  probably  about  1785.  Thomas 
Hueston,  father  of  Mrs.  Tubbs,  was  a 
brother  of  Col.  Matthew  Hueston,  one  of 
the  very  early  pioneers  of  Butler  county, 
both  having  come  here  with  General  An- 
thony Wayne’s  army. 

The  subject  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  old  comrades 
in  arms,  caring  for  and  protecting  the  liv- 
ing and  commemorating  the  achievements 
of  the  dead.  He  was  one  of  ten  incorpor- 
ators of  the  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Pioneers' 
Permanent  Monument  Committee,  ap- 
pointed in  1898,  by  Governor  Bushnell.  As 
the  name  would  suggest,  this  corporation 
came  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted heroes  of  Butler  county.  Though 
the  project  had  been  under  consideration  for 
several  years  prior  to  1898,  this  was  the  first 
decisive  action  and  from  the  time  this 
committee  was  confirmed  by  the  state  sen- 
ate the  work  has  been  in  progress.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  educate  public  sentiment  up 
to  the  point  of  going  into  the  pocket  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  plan ; but,  through  va- 
rious vicissitudes,  the  work  progressed  rap- 
idly within  the  last  year,  and  the  monument 
is  now  nearing  completion.  Mr.  Tubbs  was 
a charter  member  of  Wetzel-Compton  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  has  served 
it  in  various  official  capacities,  being  a past 
commander.  He  is  also  a member  of  Ham- 
ilton Council,  No.  338,  Royal  Arcanum.  Mr. 
Tubbs  has  never  been  an  office  seeker  in 
any  sense,  but  has  been  zealous  and  active 
in  political  affairs.  His  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  business,  in  which  he  has  been  rea- 
sonably successful,  though  a man  of  his 
generous  impulses  seldom  achieves  great 
riches.  He  is  a man  of  sterling  integrity 
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and  uprightness  of  character,  and,  within 
his  means,  has  been  public-spirited  and  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  enterprises  benefi- 
cial to  his  adopted  city.  As  a resident  of 
Butler  county  for  more  than  half  a century 
he  has  witnessed  a wonderful  growth  and 
progress,  and  contributed  his  full  share  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  Tubbs  and  family  are  members  of 
the  First  Methodist  church  in  Hamilton. 
The  Hueston  family,  of  whom  Mrs.  Tubbs 
is  a worthy  representative,  have  been 
identified  with  every  phase  of  Butler  county 
history,  from  the  first  settlements  of  white 
men  down  to  the  present  time.  They  are  re- 
lated directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Mar- 
shalls, Taylors  and  Becketts,  whose  ances- 
tors were  also  among  the  first  settlers,  all 
coming  about  the  same  time. 


WILLIAM  BEAVER. 

William  Beaver,  an  active  young  busi- 
ness man  of  Trenton,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ohio,  May  23,  1874.  and 
is  the  eldest  of  two  sons  born  to  John  and 
Mary  Jane  ( Gebhart)  Beaver,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Montgomery  and  Butler  coun- 
ties. The  father  was  born  December  17, 
1842,  and  spent  his  active  years  in  farming. 
In  this  he  was  quite  successful  and  accumu- 
lated a competence  wherewith  to  smooth  the 
pathway  down  through  declining  years.  He 
and  his  estimable  wife  are  retired  from  farm 
labors,  only  to  assume  more  active  duties 
about  the  hotel  of  which  the  subject  of  this 
article  is  proprietor.  The  parents  own  valu- 
able residence  property  in  Middletown, 
their  former  home.  The  mother  assumes 


general  management  of  the  hotel,  thus  re- 
lieving her  son’s  invalid  wife,  white  the  fa- 
ther busies  himself  in  choring  about  the 
premises,  thus  gratifying  the  early  acquired 
habits  of  industry.  The  second  son  of  these 
parents  is  Frank,  who  is  engaged  in  profit- 
able business  at  Miamisburg,  Ohio.  He 
married  Miss  Clara  Rhodes,  at  Trenton. 

William  Beaver,  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Middletown,  where  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  spent.  He  has  always  been  an  ac- 
tive and  industrious  man,  willingly  turning 
his  hand  to  any  honorable  avocation.  For 
a number  of  years  he  was  employed  in  vari- 
ous ways  about  the  Sorg  tobacco  industry 
in  Middletown,  and  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed in  a planing  mill  at  the  same  place. 
Two  or  three  years  were  spent  on  the  road 
as  a traveling  salesman  and  in  June,  1901, 
he  moved  to  Trenton  and  engaged  in  the  ho- 
tel business,  in  connection  with  which  he  also 
operates  a livery  business  and  meat  market. 
The  Traction  Hotel,  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor, is  the  oldest  hotel  property  in  the 
village.  The  traveler  may  here  find  rest  and 
refreshment  in  true  Buckeye  style,  which 
always  means  abundance  of  palatable  food, 
well-cooked,  and  served  with  an  air  of  good 
will  and  hospitality  often  lacking  in  other 
localities. 

Mr.  Beaver  was  married,  in  1897,  to 
Miss  Pearl  Ingham,  a daughter  of  Frank 
Ingham,  of  Germantown,  Ohio.  She  is  a 
handsome  and  accomplished  lady,  whose 
young  life  is  blighted  to  some  extent  by  ill 
health.  Two  sweet  and  interesting  children 
have  come  to  bless  the  home  and  engage 
the  attention  of  loving  parents  and  grand- 
parents. They  are  named  Jessie  Irene  and 
Clarence,  the  latter  a little  toddler  who  is  a 
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formidable  rival  to  the  hotel  management. 
Little  Miss  Jessie  is  a modest  and  beautiful 
child,  the  guardian  angel  of  her  infant 
brother. 

Mr.  Beaver  is  a member  of  the  Bankers’ 
Fraternal  Union,  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  and  the  Junior  Order  of  United  Amer- 
ican Mechanics.  In  political  views  both  fa- 
ther and  sons  are  Democrats.  The  family 
is  of  German  extraction,  the  founders  of 
which  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  whence 
they  came  to  Ohio  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 


GEORGE  SUTTER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  propri- 
etor of  the  Star  barber  shop  and  bath  rooms, 
at  j 2 South  Second  street,  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  and  is  known  as  an  enterprising 
business  man  and  public-spirited  citizen,  en- 
joying marked  popularity  in  the  community. 
He  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  on  the 
1 2th  of  April,  1858.  being  a son  of  Jacob 
Sutter.  The  mother  died  in  Germany  and 
the  father  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
American  in  1873.  landing  in  New  York 
city  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  New  Jersey  and  taking  up  his 
residence  near  the  historic  old  city  of  Mor- 
ristown. He  had  learned  the  trade  of 
weaver  in  the  fatherland  but  after  coming 
to  America  turned  his  attention  to  the  tail- 
ors trade.  He  continued  to  reside  in  New 
Jersey  until  his  death,  in  June,  1900,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-two  years,  having 
ever  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him.  Of  his  six  children  all 
are  living  except  one,  their  names  in  order 


of  birth  being  as  follows : Frederick,  Mary, 
Jacob,  George,  Katherine  and  Lena.  Lena 
died  in  1893,  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver. The  family  all  remain  in  New  Jersey 
with  the  exception  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

George  Sutter  was  a lad  of  seven  years 
at  the  time  of  his  mothers  death,  and  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  to  America,  his  early 
educational  discipline  having  thus  been  se- 
cured in  the  excellent  schools  of  his  native 
land.  In  New  Jersey  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  the  barber’s  trade,  in  1874,  and 
thereafter  was  employed  for  a number  of 
years  in  various  places  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  remained  until  1881,  when  he  came  to 
Ohio  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Hamil- 
ton, where  he  was  employed  at  his  trade  on 
salary  until  1887.  when  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  responsibility,  opening  a 
shop  at  13  South  Front  street,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1901,  when  he  removed  to  his 
present  finely  equipped  quarters,  where  he 
gives  employment  to  three  competent  work- 
men, while  in  connection  with  his  attractive 
shop  he  has  a fine  bath  room,  which  is  well 
appreciated  bv  his  patrons,  his  .being  one  of 
the  most  popular  establishments  of  the  sort 
in  the  city  and  catering  to  a representative 
trade.  While  in  New  Jersey  Mr.  Sutter 
was  for  some  time  employed  by  a barber  who 
was  a practical  taxidermist,  and  in  this  fas- 
cinating art  our  subject  took  a deep  inter- 
est, becoming  a skillful  workman  in  the  line 
and  having  done  much  work  of  a high  or- 
der in  the  mounting  of  animals  and  birds. 
He  has  given  considerable  time  to  the  secur- 
ing of  fine  specimens  of  various  kinds,  and 
he  has  today  the  finest  collection  of  birds 
and  small  animals  to  be  found  in  the  county- 
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Though  devoting  his  leisure  to  this  work  as 
a diversion,  his  services  have  been  in  requisi- 
tion in  the  turning  out  of  a number  of  fine 
pieces  for  others.  His  private  collection  is 
valued  at  about  six  hundred  dollars  and  in- 
cludes a specimen  of  nearly  every  species  of 
birds  to  he  found  in  Butler  county.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Sutter  is  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  fra- 
ternally he  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pvthias.  the  Protected  Home  Circle  and  the 
Fraternal  Union  of  America.  He  was  reare 
in  the  Protestant  faith  but  is  not  .forma  y 
identified  with  any  church  organization. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1886,  Mr,  Sutter  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Katie  E.  Lang, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Hamilton  be- 
ing a daughter  of  Valentine  Lang,  an  hon- 
ored pioneer  of  this  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sutter  have  one  child.  Joseph  Roland,  who 
was  born  May  13.  1887,  and  who  is  now 
serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  o 
machinist. 

NICHOLAS  HESTER. 


Nicholas  Hester,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Toledo  traction  line 
at  the  power  house  at  Busenbark.  was  born 
in  Ross  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  June 
8,  i860.  His  parents,  Nicholas  and  Mar- 
garet (Mournin)  Hester,  were  natives  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  and  came  to  this  county 
in  early  youth.  They  were  married  in  But- 
ler county  and  located  on  a farm  in  Ross 
township,  where  by  industry  and  frugality 
the  family  became  very  well-to-do.  There 
were  twelve  children  bom  in  the  parental 
family,  of  whom  ten  are  now  living  and  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  the  fourth  in  or- 


der of  birth.  His  parents  died  in  1902, 
within  a period  of  less  than  three  months, 
this  being  a sore  bereavement  to  the  loving 
children  who  revered  and  honored  their  par- 
ents as  far  as  children  do.  The  subject  o 
this  article  was  reared  on  a farm  ln  0 
township  and  attended  the  district  schools 
until  he  had  mastered  the  course,  when  he 
entered  Miami  University  and  P“da 
two-vears  course  in  that  institution.  But  his 
preference  was  for  a mechanical  tra  e ra  er 
than  a professional  career  and  he  left  the 
universitv  to  take  practical  lessons  m engi- 
neering. His  first  experience  as  a station- 
ary  engineer  was  at  the  heating  pan 
Miami  University  during  his  college  ay  • 

He  was  with  the  Hamilton  Machine  Com- 
nanv  as  engineer  for  nine  years  and  nas 
Zr’  years  Lith  .he  Cinch,*,*  « 
Company  in  the  same  capacity.  r. 
is  thoroughly  qualified  by  practical  expen- 
ence  and  study  and  in  recognition  of ih.s 
special  fitness  he  was  chosen  in  Angus. 
1903,  as  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Bu 
bark  power  plant,  an  important  position 

Z Ciacianali.  Day*.  ««.»« 

line,  midway  between  Hamilton  and l MW 
dletown.  He  operates  the  cornpl,cate.  a 
chinery  during  the  day  time  and  exercises^ 
general  supervision  over  the  plan 
times  He  still  retains  his  home  in  L nden 

S.'  where  he  owns  a comfortable  res,  enc 
and  is  rated  among  the  best  residents ; of  * 
important  and  beautiful  suburb  to  the  . 

of  Hamilton.  . aft  t0 

Mr.  Hester  was  married,  in  i»»7> 

Miss  Mary  Collins,  of  Reily  0f 

daughter  of  Martin  and  Hannah  ’ 

that  township.  Four  interesting  chddren 
have  come  to  bless  the  domestic  firesid 
gladden  the  hearts  of  fond  and  loving  p 
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ents.  These  are  Clara,  Mary,  Charles  and 
Elsie,  who  are  all  at  home  and  attending-  the 
village  schools.  The  family  are  devout 
members  of  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hester  has  been 
allied  in  political  preferences  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  the  counsels  of  which  politi- 
cal organization  he  takes  an  active  interest. 


EDWARD  COOK,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Edward  Cook,  a regular  practicing 
physician  and  surgeon  in  Hamilton,  is  a 
native  of  Newport,  Kentucky,  bom  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1867,  and  is  a son  of  Charles 
and  Teresa  (Heidel)  Cook,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Germany.  The  father’s  oc- 
cupation was  that  of  an  iron  molder,  and 
he  died  at  the  age  of*  fifty-two  years. 

The  parental  home  of  Dr.  Cook  has  been 
in  Hamilton  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
though  he  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  his  native  city.  His  education  was 
acquired  in  Corpus  Christi  parochial  school 
In  t888  he  entered  the  Medical  College  of 
Cincinnati,  completing  a four-years  course 
in  1892.  Returning  to  Hamilton,  the  Doc- 
tor entered  upon  active  practice  and  is  well 
established  in  his  professional  life  in  Hamil- 
ton. lie  has  a pleasant  office,  located  adja- 
cent to  his  comfortable  home  at  No.  241 
Hanover  street.  The  parental  family  com- 
prised two  sons  and  three  daughters,  the 
oldest  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Helen  Bonner,  a 
widow  living  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Beckman,  the  second  born,  is  also  a resi- 
dent of  Hamilton;  Edward,  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  third  in  order  of  birth ; the  only 
brother  of  the  subject  is  Charles,  whose  resi- 


dence is  on  Trent  street,  in  Hamilton,  and 
Miss  Mora  completes  the  family  circle,  she 
being  at  home  with  her  mother.  Dr.  Cook 
was  married  on  the  24th  of  April,  1895,  the 
lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Emma  Shulte, 
a native  of  Hamilton.  Three  sons,  Walter, 
Edward  and  Frank,  have  come  to  bless  their 
union. 

Dr.  Cook  promptly  identified  himself 
with  the  professional  societies  within  his 
reach,  and  takes  much  interest  in  their  delib- 
erations, being  a member  of  the  Butler 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Association.  He  was  reared  in  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  at- 
tends the  services  at  St.  Stephen’s.  He  is 
a member  of  several  of  the  permissible  fra- 
ternities, including  the  Catholic  Order  of 
Foresters,  the  Protected  Home  Circle  and 
St.  George’s  Benevolent  Society.  He  is  the 
medical  examiner  for  all  of  these,  and  in 
addition  is  also  the  local  examiner  for  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  the.  Ladies’  Society 
of  Foresters. 


HENRY  KRONE,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  one  of  the 
able  and  popular  young  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  recognition  in  this  work  among 
others  of  the  representative  members  of  his 
profession  in  Butler  county. 

Dr.  Krone  is  a native  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  nth 
of  January,  t88i,  his  parents  removing  from 
the  “Queen  City”  to  Hamilton  when  he  was 
a lad  of  about  seven  years.  He  is  a son  of 
Henry  and  Teresa  (Einsfeld)  Krone,  both 
of  stanch  German  lineage,  the  parents  of  the 
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latter  having  been  born  in  Mainz,  on  the 
Rhine.  The  paternal  grandfather.  Dr. 
Henrv  Krone,  was  a native  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  and  in  the  fatherland  secured  a 
thorough  professional  education,  having 
been  a surgeon  in  the  German  army  prior 
to  his  immigration  to  America.  He  came 
to  Ohio  and  located  in  Hamilton,  being  one 
of  the  able  and  honored  pioneer  physicians 
of  Butler  county,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject is  now  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in 
Hamilton,  where  he  has  made  his  home  for 
manv  years,  and  he  is  one  of  the  highly  es- 
teemed citizens  and  business  men  of  the  city. 
He  and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  Doctor  is  the  elder,  his 
sister,  Teresa,  being  still  at  the  paiental 
home. 

Dr.  Krone  secured  his  early  educational 
training  in  St.  Stephen’s  parochial  school 
and  in  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton,  and 
began  reading  medicine  under  the  precept- 
orship  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Jacobs,  of  this  city. 
In  1896  he  was  matriculated  in  Miami  Medi- 
cal College,  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  gradu- 
ated as  a member  of  the  class  of  1901,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
He  forthwith  began  tbe  active  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Hamilton,  his  fine  offices 
being  located  in  the  parental  residence,  at 
807  Central  avenue.  He  has  been  successful 
in  his  efforts  and  is  gradually  building  up  an 
excellent  practice,  popular  appreciation  of 
his  ability  and  his  devotion  to  his  work  lie- 
ing  shown  from  the  time  he  gave  inception 
to  the  active  duties  of  His.  profession.'  He 
is  a member  of  the  alumni  association  of 
Miami  Medical  College  and  of  the  Butler 
County  Medical  Society,  while  he  has  sev- 
eral fraternal  affiliations.  He  is  a member 


of  the  board  of  city  school  examiners,  hav: 
ing  been  appointed  to  this  position  upon 
the  death  of  Superintendent  S.  L.  Rose, 
whom  he  succeeded.  He  is  a communicant 
of  St.  Joseph’s  church,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  in  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party.  He  enjoys  distinctive  pop- 
ularity- in  the  social  circles  of  his  home  city 
and  has  the  respect  of  his  professional  con- 
freres. 


MATHIAS  ARENT. 

This  well-known  and  popular  citizen  has 
been  a resident  of  Hamilton  for  forty-six 
rears.  During  this  period,  which  largely  ex- 
ceeds an  average  lifetime,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  useful  citizens,  sustaining  a ugi 
standing  among  the  business  and  social  func- 
tions of  Hamilton.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
tbe  intelligent  and  resourceful  contractor 
and  builder  for  the  symmetry  and  architec- 
tural beauty  of  his  handiwork.  Often  ie 
construction  of  a new  home  is  left  arge  v 
to  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of  the 
builder,  and  in  all  cases  he  is  considere  as 
a safe  counsellor,  the  owners  preferring  to 
be  relieved  of  the  perplexity  and  inter  er- 
ence  with  other  business,  which  produces  the 
means.  Mr.  Arent  has.  therefore,  become 
not  only  a necessity  as  a contractor  an 
builder,  hut  also  as  a trusted  adviser,  w to. 
keen  perception  and  intimate  knowledge  o 
the  intricate  mim.tae  of  building  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  profession  m 
Hamilton.  The  results  of  forty-six  yea  s 
of  incessant  toil  can  scarcely  be  compu 
nor  the  value  of  his  products  safely  . 
mated.  True  it  is  that  Mr.  Arent  has 
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rich  and  pretentious. — others  of  less  value, 
— hut  in  keeping  with  the  desires  or  ability 
of  those  for  whom  he  w orked.  Probably  no 
man  in  Hamilton  has  been  instrumental  to 
the  extent  that  Mathias  A rent  has  in  build- 
ing up  the  city  and  in  adding  to  the  comfort 
and  stability  of  its  homes.  To  this  extent 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  men  along 
the  line  of  mechanical  pursuits,  as  well  as  a 
public-spirited  and  active  worker  in  social 
and  political  affairs.  Mr.  Arent  is  a thor- 
ough master  of  his  trade  and  along  many 
lines  of  wood-working  mechanics  he  is  a 
recognized  expert.  His  extensive  travel  in 
the  early  years  of  his  professional  work 
brought  him  in  contact  with  men  and  meth- 
ods and  facilitated  his  development  along 
mechanical  lines  to  a great  degree. 

Mathias  Arent  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1832.  His 
parents  died  there  in  1847-8,  and  from  that 
day  till  the  present  he  has  been  entirely  self- 
dependent.  As  a homeless  boy,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  he  found  his  way  to  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  there  he  be- 
came an  apprentice  to  the  carpenter’s  trade. 
Only  those  who  speak  from  experience  can 
properly  portray  the  trials  and  hardships  of 
a homeless  child,  thrust  out  into  the  unfeel- 
ing world  during  the  years  of  infancy.  The 
yearning  for  mother’s  love  and  father’s  care 
and  protection,  are  generally  reciprocated 
by  frowns  and  fault-finding  by  those  who 
are  burdened  with  the  care  of  children  not 
their  own.  But  the  young  hero  made  the 
best  of  his  opportunities,  gaining  at  the  same 
time  a fair  English  education  and  master- 
ing with  ready  skill  the  intricacies  of  his 
chosen  trade. 

After  completing  his  apprenticeship  he 
traveled  for  some  time  as  a journeyman 


worker,  and  finally  located  in  Jersey  City. 
New  Jersey,  and  there  he  was  married  on 
the  2 1 st  of  December,  1854,  when  he  chose 
as  his  life’s  companion  Miss  Mary  E.  Win- 
tersteen,  of  that  city.  A year  later  the 
young  couple  sought  a home  in  the  West, 
stopping  about  a year  at  Calumet  Station, 
Indiana,  and  located  for  two  years  at  Jack- 
sonburg.  in  Butler  county.  Ohio.  At  that 
time,  though  the  country  had  been  settled 
for  fifty  years,  it  had  not  developed  beyond 
the  stage  of  pioneer  days.  A man  was  con  • 
sidered  quite  well-to-do  who  possessed  a 
double  log  house,  a barn  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  the  necessary  domestic  animals  and 
tools  to  properly  carry  on  the  work  of  farm- 
ing. Much  of  the  choicest  timber  was  con- 
signed to  the  log-heap.  The  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms  went  to  the  local  markets, 
Cincinnati  being  a large  consumer  even  at 
that  time : but  the  East  and  the  West  were 
not  united  by  the  numerous  steel  bands  of 
the  present  day,  hence  foreign  markets  were 
not  formidable  rivals  to  the  local  ones. 

Mr.  Arent  has  witnessed,  and  been  an 
active  participator  in.  the  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  this  country  since  the  year  1858. 
At  that  time  Hamilton  boasted  of  a popula- 
tion of  less  than  six  thousand,  and  its  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  industries  assumed 
onlv  the  proportions  of  an  average  country 
town.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing centers  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  city  of  its  size  in  the  country  can  compare 
with  it  in  the  value  of  the  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  1)een  one  among  the  progressive  and  ag- 
gressive business  men  who  have  made  Ham- 
ilton a thriving  and  wealthy  city,  its  popula- 
tion comprising  thirty  thousand  souls. 

Mr.  Arent  has  never  been  a seeker  for 
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political  honors,  though  he  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  public  afta.rs.  He  advo- 
cates municipal  purity  and  honesty  regar - 
less  of  the  name  of  the  party  which  brings 
it  He  served  during  1881-2  and  1891-2 
as  a member  of  the  city  council. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arent  are  the  parents  o 
four  children  living-Mathias,  Andrew  J., 
Jean,  and  Anna  T.,'  now  the  wife  of  James 
P.  Still waugh,  living  next  door  to  the  par- 
ents. The  sons  are  all  married  and  engaged 
in  contracting  and  lumber  business. 

Mrs.  Arent  is  a daughter  of  Samuel  b. 
and  Sophia  (Colthar)  Wintersteed.  They 
are  esteemed  people  and  came  west  in  an 
early  day.  The  father  was  a contractor  and 
builder,  a man  of  wonderful  resources  and 
a monev  maker.  They  returned  to  Seneca 
county,  New  York,  where  they  died.  Mr 
Arent  has  a beautiful  home,  modern  and 
up-to-date  in  all  its  appliances,  situated  at 
005  North  C street.  It  is  large  and  com- 
modious, a,  model  in  convenience  and  archi- 
tectural design.  The  lot  comprises  one- 
fourth  of  a block,  upon  which  is  located  four 
good  residences,  occupied  for  the  most  part 
by  their  children.  Mr.  Arent  was  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
for  whose  father  Fort  Hamilton  was  named. 


A.  J.  WARNDORF. 


A.  J.  Warndorf  is  a native  of  Meppen, 
Hanover,  Germany,  born  May  7,  1863.  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  America  in  1872, 
and  located  at  once  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  He 
was  the  son  of  Bernard  and  Teresa  Warn- 
dorf, natives  of  the  same  province  as  him- 
self. The  mother  died  in  her  native  land 


when  the. subject  was  a child  of  three  years, 
while  the  father  is  a resident  of  Hamilton, 
a retired  baker.  Mr.  Warndorf  was  edu- 
cated in  the  parochial  schools  of  Hamilton 
and  has  been  a resident  of  this  city  from 
childhood  to  the  present.  He  is  a man  un 
versallv  esteemed  for  h.s  many  excellent 
traits  of  character.  He  is  genial  and  om- 
panionable,  and  has  made  a success  of  his 
’business  efforts,  yet  he  has  always  **** 
the  open  hand  of  charity  to  the  worthy  ds 
tressed  who  appeal  to  him  for ^.d.  Mr. 
Warndorf  has  many  warm  friends 
iltnn  and  is  regarded  as  an  honorable  and 
upright  business  man.  He  has  been  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  well-known  Palace  Ofo* 
the  southeast  comer  of  Third  and  High 
streets,  under  the  Hotel  Stroble,  for  many 
vears.  Under  his  careful  and 
management,  this  popular  and  uP;^a“ 
sort  has  maintained  a high  standmg  arno  g 
the  better  class  of  people  who  frequent  such 
places.  The  rooms  are  handsomely  fur 
nished  and  modem  in  all  features  o 
trade.  The  business  is  conducted  up 
principle  of  “live  and  let  live  in  strict 
cordance  with  the  law  in  all Retails. 

Mr.  Warndorf  is  an  influential  citizen 

and  is  vary  prominent  in 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  bang  p ^ 

ruler  of  Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  93- 
retirement  from  the  principal  office 
lodge  in  1904,  he  was  presented  J " 
handsome  and  very  valuable  diamond-* 
ded  jewel  or  badge  of  the  order  which  h, 
values  very  highly  for  its  ass°«a 
is  a member  of  Hamilton  Court,  -3* 
Catholic  Order  of  Forester,  and 
No.  1,  Catholic  Knights  of  0h.1C^' n ocrat, 
ical  affiliations  he  is  an  influentia  ’ 

active  and  zealous  in  the  councils  ot 
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party.  Though  in  no  sense  an  office  seeker, 
he  has  been  honored  by  the  local  Democracy 
with  positions  of  prominence. 

A.  J.  Warndorf  was  happily  married 
with  Miss  Catherine  Hemann,  and  three  in- 
teresting children,  Joseph  H.,  Edward  F. 
and  Raymond  F.,  have  come  to  bless  the 
union.  The  only  daughter,  Josephine,  died 
in  childhood.  The  family  are  members  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  church. 


CAPT.  FREDERICK  E.  HUMBACH. 

Capt.  Frederick  E.  Humbach  is  a na- 
tive of  Prussia,  Germany,  born  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1826.  He  remained  in  his 
native  country  until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
attending  the  national  schools.  In  1840  the 
parental  home  was  transferred  to  the  new 
world  and  established  temporarily  at  Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania.  In  1843  *arn‘ 
ily  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing returned  to  Cincinnati,  locating  on 
a farm  near  Glendale,  in  Hamilton  county. 
Mr.  Humbach  learned  the  stone-mason’s 
trade  at  Glendale,  and  combining  the  laying 
of  stone  with  working  on  the  parental  farm 
for  the  succeeding  four  years.  In  1848  he 
and  his  brother  Jacob  L.,  who  was  then  mar- 
ried, came  to  Hamilton  and  leased  the  old 
Mansion  House,  which  then  stood  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Frechtling  block.  Some 
three  years  were  spent  at  this  location, 
when,  in  1849,  Jacob  sold  out  and  removed 
to  Cincinnati.  On  the  3d  of  May.  1849, 
Mr.  Humbach  was  married  and  with 
his  young  wife  began  hotel-keeping  in 
the  old  Kissling  House,  which  they 
bought  and  operated  for  two  vears.  Mr. 

38 


Humbach  then  bought  a small  tract  of  land 
near  the  present  suburb  of  Lindenwald,  and 
there  erected  a hotel  to  accommodate  the 
numerous  employes  of  a large  distillery  then 
located  near  by.  This  house  was  named  by 
its  proprietor  “The  Lindenwald”.  and  this 
name,  imported  from  Germany,  has  become 
the  designation  of  one  of  Hamilton’s  princi- 
pal summer  resorts.  The  Lindenwald  was 
operated  successfully  for  three  years,  when 
Mr.  Humbach  sold  out  and  purchased  a 
farm  near  Indianapolis,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  then  rented  this  Indiana 
property  and  returned  to  Hamilton  and 
bought  a business  house  on  High  street,  es- 
tablishing a wholesale  liquor  business 
and  saloon,  and  continuing  there  from 
1858  until  1888  except  for  a brief 
absence  in  the  army.  In  1888  he 
rented  the  property,  which  he  had 
occupied  for  thirty  years,  and  moved  to  a 
private  residence  near  the  county  infirmary, 
and  lived  there  for  eight  years.  He  and  his 
wife  are  now  located  in  a pleasant  suburban 
home  adjoining  the  town  plat  of  Williams- 
dale  on  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Toledo 
traction  line.  Here  this  venerable  couple 
spend  their  declining  years  in  cultivating 
their  beautiful  garden  and  in  enjoying  a 
well-earned  rest  from  action. 

Mr.  Humbach  has  a military  history  of 
which  he  is  justly  proud.  In  1852  he  joined 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  and  was  captain 
of  the  Jackson  Guards  for  several  years.  A 
part  of  this  time  he  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Harrison,  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
ade major.  The  Jackson  Guards  went  into 
the  three-months  service  in  the  Civil  war, 
and  their  old  captain  escorted  them  to  Co- 
lumbus, where,  with  tearful  goodbyes,  he 
turned  them  over  to  the  governor  of  the 
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state.  While  there  he  was  tendered  a com- 
mission as  major  of  a regiment,  but  declined 
the  honor,  stating  that  his  highest  aspiration 
was  to  command  a company.  After  arrang- 
ing his  business  affairs  so  that  he  could  con- 
sistently leave  home,  he  accepted  the  cap- 
taincy of  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  left  for 
the  seat  of  war.  Before  leaving  Hamilton, 
his  company  was  presented  with  a hand- 
some silk  flag  which  they  proudly  bore  to 
the  front.  Going  at  once  to  Louisville, 'Ken- 
tucky, they  were  soon  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country.  When  near  the  battle 
ground  of  Stone  River,  the  brigade  of  which 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  was  a part 
was  surrounded  by  greatly  superior  num- 
bers and  made  prisoners  of  war.  They  were 
paroled  on  the  field  between  Murfreesboro 
and  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  sent  to  parole 
camp  at  Columbus.  Captain  Humbach  was 
seriously  disabled  during  the  active  service 
preceding  this  event,  and  while  yet  a pris- 
oner of  war  resigned  his  commission  and  re- 
turned home.  He  still  owns  the  business 
house  on  High  street,  which  has  become  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Humbach  was  in 
maidenhood  Miss  Caroline  Stahl,  a native 
of  Germany,  who  came  to  this  county  in 
1838,  being  then  a child  of  two  and  a half 
years.  Captain  Humbach  says  he  has  mar- 
ried this  lady  three  times  and  is  not  yet  tired 
of  his  bargain.  They  celebrated  their  silver 
wedding  in  1874  and  the  golden  jubilee  in 
1899.  Both  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health  and  the  possession  of  all  their  natural 
faculties.  Five  children  were  bom  to  these 
parents,  four  of  whom  are  now  living.  The 
eldest  was  Jacob,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
forty  years,  leaving  three  orphan  children, 


his  wife  having  died  previously.  The  grand- 
parents reared  two  of  these  children,  Carl  E. 
and  Elsie.  The  former  is  a draughtsman 
at  the  Niles  Tool  Works  Company  in  Ham- 
ilton; Elsie  is  a young  lady  at  home.  Wil- 
liam, the  third  of  this  family,  is  a molder  by 
trade.  Both  he  and  his  brother  are  married. 
Mary,  the  second  child  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Humbach,  is  also  at  home  with  her  parents, 
as  are  also  Carrie  and  Elizabeth;  Frederick 
P.  is  president  and  manager  of  a business 
concern  in  Hamilton.  He  married  Lena 
Bosch,  a sister  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bosch, 
the  mayor  of  Hamilton  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  They  have  three  sons,  Johiv  Edward, 
Robert  Frederick  and  Walter  Ernst.  Cap- 
tain Humbach  is  a member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  German 
Benevolent  Society.  He  is  a Jackson  Demo- 
crat in  his  political  affiliations,  though  liberal 
in  local  politics.  He  has  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hamilton  city  council. 


CAPT.  HOBART  H.  HATCH. 

Prominent  among  the  leading  residents 
of  Middletown,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  is  Capt. 
Hobart  H.  Hatch,  whose  parents  are  Timo- 
thy and  Lucretia  (Buell)  Hatch,  the  former 
a native  of  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  the 
latter  born  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The 
Buell  family  moved  to  New  York  state, 
where  the  daughter,  Lucretia,  met  and  mar- 
ried Timothy  Hatch,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1764,  and  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  successful  farmers  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  He  also  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  a captain  in  the  state  militia,  and 
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departed  this  life  in  1844,  greatly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

• Captain  Hatch  was  reared  01a  his  father’s 
farm  in  New  York,  where  he  received  what 
educational  training  the  common  schools  of 
that  period  could  give  him  and  later  added 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge  by  attending  a 
school  of  more  advanced  advantages.  When 
quite  a young  man  he  left  his  father’s  farm 
and  accepted  a position  as  clerk  in  a store, 
of  which,  by  industry  and  thrift,  he  later 
became  proprietor.  In  the  year  1852  he  dis- 
posed of  his  business  and  moved  to  Rock- 
ford, Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged  for  sev- 
eral years  in  business,  during  which  time  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Allie  O.  Foster, 
of  LeRoy,  New  York,  the  daughter  of  a 
prosperous  merchant  of  that  place.  A few 
years  later  the  war  cry  sounded  throughout 
the  country  and,  like  all  true  American  citi- 
zens who  could  respond  to  his  country’s 
need,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Seventy- 
fourth  Illinois  Regiment,  as  a private,  but 
later,  in  compliment  of  his  daring  and  cour- 
ageous spirit,  he  was  made  first  lieutenant, 
and  again  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by^ 
being  made  captain  of  his  company.  Cap- 
tain Hatch  served  his  country  three  years 
in  the  terrible  struggle,  engaging  in  many 
of  the  dangerous  and  important  battles,  and 
Avon  the  universal  regard  and  admiration  of 
all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  engaged  in  a Wall 
street  brokerage  for  ten  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  left  the  east  and 
came  to  Middletown,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  and  his  family  have  since  resided. 
Here  he  opened  up  a hardware  store,  which 
he  has  most  successfully  managed  for 
twenty  years,  winning  by  his  courteous  and 


kindly  manner  the  respect  and  good  will  of 
his  many  friends  and  patrons.  He  is  an 
energetic,  public-spirited  man  and  has 
served  his  county  and  township  in  many  dif- 
ferent capacities,  among  which  are  that  of 
township  clerk  of  Lemon  township,  which 
position  he  filled  four  years,  and  also  that 
of  township  treasurer,  which  position  he  has 
held  for  the  same  period.  As  a servant  of 
the  people  he  has  worked  not  only  with 
great  credit  to  himself  but  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  his  party.  He  is  a stanch  Re- 
publican politically  and,  like  his  father,  a 
member  of  the  time-honored  order  of  Ma- 
sons. He  also  belongs  to  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Loyal  Legion,  in 
both  of  which  organizations  he  is  an  influ- 
ential member  and  a worthy  officer.  He  is 
, interested  in  all  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions. 

Capt.  H.  H.  Hatch  is  the  father  of  four 
children,  namely:  Helen,  Mary,  Elizabeth 

and  Hobart.  Helen  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Houston), 
resides  in  Omaha,  the  others  in  Middletown, 
Ohio.  He  is  a man  of  energy,  strength 
and  spirit  and  has  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  all  who  know  him. 


RICHARD  BROWN. 

No  family  of  Butler  county  is  more 
prominently  identified  with  its  development, 
or  more  thoroughly  a part  of  its  history,  than 
the  Browns,  of  Ross  township.  The  ances- 
tors of  the  present  generations  of  the  fam- 
ily bearing  the  Brown  name  came  to  this 
part  of  the  Buckeye  state  from  Berkeley 
county,  Virginia,  about  the  same  time  as  did 
the  Andersons,  Butterfields,  Cones,  Har- 
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veys,  Sliaws,  Willeys  and  Wades.  They 
purchased  vast  tracts  of  bottom  lands  on  the 
great  Miami  river,  extending  from  Venice 
Well  into  Crosby  township,  Hamilton  county, 
the  land  being  purchased  at  the  first  sale  of 
government  land  on  the  Miami  river,  in  May, 
1803.  These  pioneers,  inured  to  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  frontier  life*  com- 
menced the  hard  task  of  clearing  the  land, 
which  at  that  time  was  covered  with  dense 
timber  and  which  to  render  fit  for  cultivation 
required  strenuous  toil  unappreciated  at  the 
present  date.  These  early  pioneers  soon 
erected  the  typical  log  cabins  of  the  period 
and  in  a short  time  their  homes  were  ren- 
dered comfortable,  and  as  time  passed  the 
families  prospered  and  contented.  The  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  sketch,  Richard 
Brown,  was  born  near  Venice,  Ross  town- 
ship, this  county,  November  11,  1838.  He 
received  a complete  education  as  gauged  by 
the  facilities  of  that  time  and  period,  and 
by  occupation  is  a civil  engineer.  During 
his  active  practice  of  this  profession  he  at- 
tained considerable  note  because  of  the  care- 
ful and  painstaking  methods  followed  by 
him  and  bis  public  spirit  and  popularity  soon 
made  him  a prominent  figure  in  local  affairs. 
A Democrat  in  politics,  he  early  became 
identified  with  party  matters  and  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  auditor's  of- 
fice, having  held  that  responsible  position 
for  six  years  and  having  also  acted  for 
twelve  years  as  an  efficient  deputy  in  that 
office.  “In  1889  there  was  an  interim  of  ten 
months  in  the  auditor’s  office  made  so  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  commission- 
ers tendered  Mr.  Brown  the  appointment, 
for  the  interim,  provided  he  would  depose 
the  late  Christian  Rothenbush,  who  was  his 
able,  honest  and  efficient  deputy.  The  offer 


was  spurned  with  contempt,  although  it  en- 
tailed a loss  in  salary  to  Mr.  Brown  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  He  grace- 
fully retired  from  the  office  for  ten  months, 
after  which  he  entered  upon  his  second  term 
with  Christian  Rothenbush  as  his  chief  dep- 
uty.” Upon  retiring  from  this  official  posi- 
tion Mr.  Brown  went  to  his  farm,  which  is 
located  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
Hamilton,  and  has  ever  since  been  living  in 
retirement,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  years  of 
industry.  Mr.  Brown’s  public  career,  char- 
acterized by  ability,  industry  and  close  appli- 
cation to  his  duties,  gained  for  him  a host  of 
warm  personal  friends  and  today  he  enjoys 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a scholarly  gentle- 
man and  a useful  and  influential  citizen. 
Mr.  Brown  takes  a keen  interest  in  the  early 
pioneer  history  of  Butler  county,  and  is  also 
a keen  student  in  the  field  of  achaeologv. 
It  has  been  said  that  “Honest  Dick  Brown 
was  one  of  the  best  officials  Butler  county 
ever  had  in  any  capacity,”  and  he  certainly 
well  deserves  representation  in  this  volume. 


JAMES  E.  NEAL. 

One  of  Butler  county’s  leading  and  well- 
known  citizens  is  he  whose  name  appears 
above  and  the  centennial  history  of  this 
county  would  be  incomplete  were  there  fail- 
ure to  make  mention  of  him.  Mr.  Neal  was 
born  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  February  21,  1846, 
and  is  the  son  of 'James  A.  and  Margaret 
(Giffen)  Neal,  who  were  among  the  pioneer 
families  of  Hamilton.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  Maine  and  the  mother  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  they  were  sterling  pioneers,  occu- 
pying a high  position  in  the  esteem  of  alt 
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who  knew  them.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  school  of  Hamilton,  graduating  from 
the  high  school  of  Hamilton  in  1862.  His 
student  years  were  characterized  by  sturdy^ 
industry  and  a close  application  to  his  stud- 
ies, resulting  in  a high  order  of  scholastic 
attainment.  On  completing  his  education 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Robert  Christy,  under  whose 
able  tutorship  the  ground  work  of  his  pro- 
fessional education  was  firmly  established. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this 
county  Mr.  Neal  launched  out  into  a sphere 
of  activity  and  usefulness  which  has  contin- 
ued with  constantly  widening  scope  to  the 
present  time,  and  he  has  not  only  established 
a wide  and  lucrative  practice,  but  because 
of  his  ability  and  his  business  methods  he 
stands  high  among  his  professional  col- 
leagues. In  1875  Mr.  Neal  was  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legislature  and 
served  four  years  in  that  body.  During  the 
sessions  of  1878  and  1879  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  and  performed  the  du- 
ties of  the  position  with  marked  ability.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sessions  and  performed  much 
valuable  service  for  his  constituents.  He 
has  been  a useful  and  public-spirited  citizen 
and  has  ever  held  high  rank  in  political,  busi- 
ness and  social  circles.  He  was  a member 
of  the  court-house  building  commission  that 
aided  in  the  erection  of  the  present  elegant 
and  substantial  structure  and  during  Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s  second  term  he  served  this 
government  as  its  representative  at  Liver- 
pool, England. 

On  June  5,  1882,  Mr.  Neal  was  married 
to  Miss  May  McKinney,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  Reverend  E.  W.  Abbey,  of  the 


Presbyterian  church.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  one  daughter,  Shirley, 
now  a young  lady  of  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  marked  popularity  among  her  ac- 
quaintances. Fraternally.  Mr.  Neal-  is  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar members  of  this  organization.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  citizen  of  this  county  has 
achieved  more  honorable  mention  or  occu- 
pies a more  conspicuous  place  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  represents  than  does  Mr.  Neal, 
who  bv  strong  inherent  force  and  superior 
professional  ability,  directed  by  intelligence 
and  judgment  of  a high  order,  stands  today 
among  the  representative  men  of  this  state. 


DUBOIS  D.  LEFFERSON. 

Agriculture  has  been  an  honored  voca- 
tion from  the  earliest  ages  and  as  a usual 
thing  men  of  honorable  and  humane  im- 
pulses, as  well  as  those  of  energy  and  thrift, 
have  been  patrons  of  husbandry.  The  free, 
outdoor  life  of  the  farm  has  a decided  ten- 
dcncv  to  foster  and  develop  that  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  self-reliance  which  char- 
acterize true  manhood  and  no  greater  bless- 
ing can  befall  a boy  than  to  be  reared  in 
close  touch  with  nature  in  the  healthful,  life- 
inspiring  life  of  the  fields.  It  has  always 
been  the  fruitful  soil  from  which  have 
sprung  the  moral  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country,  and  the  majority  of  our  nation’s 
great  warriors,  wise  statesmen,  renowned 
scholars  and  distinguished  men  of  letters 
were  born  on  the  farm  and  are  indebted  to 
its  early  influence  for  the  distinction  which 
they  have  attained. 
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Tobias  Lefferson,  the  father  of  the  sub-  for  Wooster  University.  All  of  these  chil- 
ject  of  this  sketch,  was  a native  of  this  dren  were  born  in  the  same  house  where 
county,  having  been  born  near  Middletown  their  father  was  born  and  now  lives.  Mrs. 
in  1816,  and  made  that  place  his  home  until  Clara  Lefferson  died  in  July,  .1882,  and  Mr. 
his  death,  about  sixteen  years  ago.  He  was  Lefferson  was  subsequently  married  to  Miss 
a man  of  strict  integrity  and  sterling  worth  Hannah  A.  Keever,  of  Warren  county,  this 
of  character  and  was  possessed  of  the  es-  state,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  M.  Keever.  She 
teem  of  the  entire  community.  Dubois  D.  lived  but  a few  months  after  marriage  and 
Lefferson  was  born  January  11,  1848,  on  the  subject  was  again  married,  this  time  to 
the  old  homestead,  and  received  his  prelim-  Miss  E.  Margaret  Paine,  of  Edinburg,  Indi- 
inary education  in  the  country  and  town  ana. 

schools,  which  was  supplemented  by  attend-  Religiously,  the  subject  and  his  family 
ance  at  the  select  school  conducted  by  a are  all  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
Mr.  Robbins  at  Springfield.  He  has  fol-  and  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors  and  the  congregation  with  which  they  are  affili- 
has  followed  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  all  ated.  Politically  Mr.  Lefferson  lines  up 
his  life.  He  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  with  the  Republican  party  and  stands  high 
modern  methods  and  as  a consequence  has  among  his  political  confreres,  being  able  to 
prospered  in  his  calling.  The  farm,  consist-  give  good  and  sound  reasons  for  the  faith 
ing  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  that  is  within  him.  He  has  traveled  over 
of  fine,  tillable  land,  bears  abundant  evi-  his  native  land  to  a considerable  extent  and 
dence  of  the  painstaking  care  bestowed  upon  has  been  a keen  observer  of  men  and  events, 
it  by  Mr.  Lefferson  and  the  fields  usually  re-  becoming  through  this  means  a well-in- 
turn abundant  harvests  in  their  season.  formed  man.  Because  of  his  many  sterling 
The  subject  has  been  three  times  mar-  traits  of  character,  the  subject  has  endeared 
ried.  His  first  union  was  with  Miss  Clara  himself  to  a host  of  warm  personal  friends 
Oxerdier,  who  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  his  home  is  the  center  of  a large  social 
January  31,  1852,  and  received  a good  com-  circle. 

mon-school  education.  To  this  union  were  — 

born  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, namely:  Grace  C.,  born  January  6,  WILLIAM  H.  BEARDSLEY. 

1875,  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Blair,  of  Middle- 

town;  Charles  H.,  born  May  14,  1878,  grad-  One  of  the  enterprising  and  well-known 
uated  from  the  Middletown  high  school,  native  sons  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  is  Wil- 
and  in  the  pharmaceutical  department  of  liam  H.  Beardsley,  xvho  by  a career  charac- 
Ohio  University  and  is  now  a druggist  in  terized  by  a spirit  of  enterprise  and  prog- 
Columbus ; he  married  Miss  Fannie  F.  ress  has  well  earned  representation  in  this 
Wheeler,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mary  E.,  born  work.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hamilton 
March  24,  1880,  is  a graduate  of  the  Mid-  on  the  13th  of  November,  1850,  and  is  the 
dletown  high  school  and  remains  at  home ; son  of  Henry  and  Laura  (O’Connor)  Beards- 
Elmore  T.,  born  June  14,  1882,  is  preparing  ley.  Henry  Beardsley  was  an  early  settler 
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in  Hamilton,  where  for  forty  years  he  fol- 
lowed the  vocation  of  hatmaking  and  was  a 
successful  merchant  and  highly  respected 
citizen.  He  was  a member  of  the  board  of 
education  of  this  city  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  and  was  honored  and  respected  as  a 
man  of  sterling  traits  of  character.  The 
subject’s  maternal  grandfather  was  also  a 
pioneer  of  Hamilton  and  was  mayor  of  the 
city  two  terms  during  the  thirties. 

William  H.  Beardsley  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hamilton,  which  was 
supplemented  by  attendance  at  the  Miami 
University,  at  Oxford.  Upon  completion 
of  his  studies  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Niles  Tool  Works,  at  Hamilton,  but  subse- 
quently engaged  in  the  publishing  business 
with  ther  late  J.  H.  Long,  on  North  Second 
street.  Disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  print- 
ing business,  he  engaged  in  the  school  fur- 
niture and  real-slate  blackboard  business,  in 
which  he  was  quite  successful. 

In  1888  George  Beardsley,  a civil  en- 
gineer, removed  from  Hamilton  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  was  there  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate the  practicability  of  irrigating  sixty 
thousand  acres  of  arid  land  in  the  Maricopa 
county,  that  territory.  The  survey  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking, 
in  1891  the  subject  of  this  sketch  formed 
the  Agua  Pria  Construction  Company,  to 
carry  on  the  projected  work  of  irrigation. 
It  is  a mammoth  undertaking,  but  the  work 
is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  when  com- 
pleted it  will  render  all  of  this  vast  tract  of 
now  arid  land  marketable  and  a monument 
to  Mr.  Beardsley’s  energy  and  ability. 

On  December  it,  1888,  Mr.  Beardsley 
v’as  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Ida  R. 
(Oglesby)  Forney,  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam B.  Oglesby,  formerly  treasurer  of  But- 


ler county,  and  to  this  union  has  been  born 
one  son,  Robert  Oglesby,  now  aged  fourteen 
years.  Socially  Mr.  Beardsley  is  a member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  at  Middletown,  and  takes  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  order.  As  a 
business  man  he  has  exhibited  abilities  of 
the  highest  order  and  a disposition  and  tem- 
perament that  enable  him  to  push  to  comple- 
tion any  project  which  he  undertakes.  He 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintances because  of  his  many  estimable 
traits  of  character. 


BENTON  E.  URMSTON. 

The  well-known  farmer  of  Fairfield 
township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  whose  name 
appears  above  was  born  May  16,  1849,  on 
the  old  Urmston  homestead  in  Fairfield 
township.  He  received  a good  common- 
school  education,  and  also  attended  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  for  three 
years.  He  began  his  independent  course  at 
‘farming  on  the  home  farm,  but  in  1884  he 
married,  and  then  moved  onto  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Wytherell  farm,  about 
three  miles  east  of  Hamilton,  on  the  Prince- 
ton pike,  which  was  at  that  time  owned  by 
his  father.  Here  he  built  a fine  residence, 
made  other  good  improvements  and  has  since 
carried  on  farming.  His  farm  land  holdings 
are  large  at  the  present  time,  as  he  owns 
four  hundred  acres,  all  in  one  body,  and  also 
owns  the  old  Morris  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres,  all  of  this  land  being  in  Fairfield  town- 
ship. Mr.  Urmston  has  been  prominent  in 
the  township  all  his  life,  and  has  served  on 
the  township  board  of  education  for  twenty- 
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five  years,  and  also  as  clerk  of  the  township 
for  several  years. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  David  Urmston,  Sr.,  who  was 

a native  of  England.  He  emigrated  to  this 

countrv  and  entered  a section  of  land  four 
miles  east  from  Hamilton,  which  became 
the  Urmston  homestead.  He  married  Mary 
Enveart.  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and  to 
them  three  sons  and  four  daughters  were 
born  David,  the  father  of  the  subject,  was 
the  voungest  son  of  David.  He  was  born 
on  the  old  homestead  in  Fairfield  township 
in  i8wo  and  died  January  12.  1892.  He  in- 
herited the  old  homestead  and  was  a suc- 
cessful farmer  and  prominent  man  in  his 
township  and  county  all  his  life,  holding 
prominent  offices  many  years.  He  married 
Miss  Nancy  Stone,  who  was  born  on  the  old 
Stone  farm  in  Fairfield  township.  Her  fa 
ther  was  Thomas  Stone,  a native  of  Ireland, 
and  who  was  an  early  settler  of  this  country. 
Nancy  (Stone!  Urmston  died  m January. 
1902, 'aged  eighty-five  years.  To  David  and 
Nancy  Urmston  children  were  born  as  fol- 
lows: John  died  unmarried;  Mary  A.,  who 

became’ the  wife  of  Elmer  T.  Anderson  j 
Jennie  died  unmarried ; Benton  E.  is  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  sketch ; Emma  F.  be- 
came the  wife  of  J.  W.  Dick:  Bell  and  Rob- 
ert  died  unmarried. 

On  December  24,  1874,  Mr.  Erins  ton, 
the  subject,  married  Miss  Martha  bdlen  Ern- 
erick.  who  was  born  in  Hanover  township, 
Butler  county.  Ohio,  on  January  24,  1854. 
the  daughter  of  Michael  W.  and  Matdda 
(Bell)  Emerick.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Emer- 
ick  was  horn  in.  Hanover  township,  Butlei 
county,  on  December  4,  1811.,  and  his  wife 
was  born  August  13,  1819.  The  former  died 
February  24,  1873,  and  the  latter  on  April 


, ^97.  The  father  of  Daniel  W.  Emerick 
was  John,  who  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and 

Ins  wife  was  Margaret  . " 10  |vas 

torn  in  Scotland.  They  were  married  in 
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Pennsvlvania,  from  which  state  they  came 
to  Hanover  township.  Butler  county,  where 
thev  both  died.  The  children  of  Michae  W. 
Emerick  were  as  follows:  Maria,  bom 

February  22.  1837:  Alexander,  born  De- 
cember 24,  1838.  and  died  January-  11.  1903; 
he  married  Martha  Leffler;  William,  born 
May  5,  1841.  died  April  19,  i885'-  married 
Martha  Herron;  Margaret  J..  bom  1 arc 
12  1843.  married  Michael  Bros.er;  John 

H..  twin  of  Margaret  J.,  died  at  the  age  of 
nine  months;  George  M.,  born  Ju  y • 
1845.  died  January  7-  : Jaine*;  M 

\ugust  22.  1848.  died  May  12,  1898  . Ma 
tha  F..  torn  Tanuary  24.  1854.  married  the 
subject  of  this  sketch;  Mary  A^'e-10™ 
November  10.  186..  married  Wdhan 1 E 
Anderson.  To  the  marriage  of  the  sub 
and  his  wife  the  following  children  < 
been  born  : Bessie  Alma,  born  May  S-  ^/  - 
married  William  E.  Bender,  ot  Hamilton, 
Murray  David,  born  July  2.  l878'-  Pal 
ert.  tom  January  7.  >»>;  Nell* 

in  Mav,  1883 : Earl  Benton  born  Ju^- 
1887,  and  Hugh  James,  born  July  8,  189  • 


ARTHUR  T.  WILSON. 

Conspicuous  among  threading 
men  and  representative  citizens  of  M 
town  is  Arthur  T.  Wilson,  whose 
idence  in  the  city  has  given  him  an 
ble  reputation  and  a prestige  w uc 
and  far-reaching.  The  Wilson  amdy 
English  origin  and  the  subject  be  ot  & 
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fourth  generation  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
his  great-grandfather  having  been  the  first 
of  his  ancestors  to  find  a home  in  the  new 
world.  Thomas  Wilson,  father  of  Arthur 
T.,  was  born  near  Trenton,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1818,  and  grew  to  maturity  on  a farm,  re- 
ceiving a fair  education  in  such  schools  as 
the  country  afforded  during  the  days  of  his 
youth.  When  a young  man  he  learned 

cabinetmaking  at  Jacksonburg  and  Hamil- 
ton, and  after  finishing  his  apprenticeship 
and  working  one  year  at  the  latter  place, 
came  to  Middletown,  where  he  established 
a shop  in  1839,  from  which  year  until  1879 
he  carried  on  a successful  trade  and  became 
one  of  the  city’s  most  prosperous  and  sub- 
stantial business  men.  Thomas  Wilson 
achieved  considerable  prominence  in  politi- 
cal circles  and  municipal  affairs,  served  on 
the  school  board  and  as  assessor  and  was 
one  of  the  influential  Whigs  of  Butler 
county,  later  casting  his  fortunes  with  the 
Republican  party,  of  which  he  continued  an 
earnest  and  uncompromising  supporter  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  a stanch 
Presbyterian  in  religion,  a leader  in  the 
church  at  Middletown  and  for  many  years 
served  as  ruling  elder  of  the  congregation, 
besides  taking  an  active  interest  in  general 
religions  and  benevolent  work,  regardless  of 
name  or  order.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  introducing  Odd  Fellowship  into  Middle- 
town  and  the  present  lodge  in  this  city  is 
largely  the  result  of  his  earnest  and  self-sac- 
rificing efforts  in  an  early  day. 

Elizabeth  Leflferson,  wife  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  was  a native  of  Middletown,  Ohio, 
and  bore  her  husband  ten  children,  of  w'hich 
large  family  the  following  members  survive : 
Arthur  T.,  whose  name  introduces  this 
sketch;  Mrs.  John  S.  Butler,  Mrs.  W.  H. 


Todhunter,  Homer  P.  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
William  Shotwell,  all  living  in  Middletown, 
except  Homer,  who  is  a resident  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  Mrs.  Shotwell,  who  resides  in 
West  Virginia. 

Arthur  T.  Wilson  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  February  1,  1844,  and  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth  at  the  old  family  home 
on  Main  street,  his  early  experience  being 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  majority  of 
lads  reared  under  city  influences.  When  old 
enough  he  became  a pupil  of  the  public 
schools  and  continued  to  attend  the  same 
until  of  an  age  to  be  of  service  to  his  father, 
at  which  time  he  entered  the  latter’s  furni- 
ture establishment,  wdiere  he  attained  his 
first  training  in  practical  life.  Being  a nat- 
ural mechanic,  he  soon  became  a thorough 
workman  and  continued  cabinetmaking,  un- 
der his  father’s  direction,  until  1864,  when 
he  laid  aside  his  tools  for  the  death-dealing 
implements  of  warfare,  enlisting  May  2d 
of  that  year  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  for  the 
one-hundred-day  service.  After  being  hon- 
orably discharged,  on  the  8th  of  September 
following,  he  returned  to  Middletown  and 
effected  a co-partnership  with  his  father  in 
the  furniture  business,  the  relation  thus 
constituted  lasting  until  the  latter's  death. 
Mr.  Wilson  then  took  in  as  partner  Frank 
Potter,  a firm  which  continued  until  1883, 
wdien  the  subject  purchased  the  entire  inter- 
est and  conducted  the  business  w ith  marked 
success  during  the  ten  years  following.  In 
1893  he  disposed  of  his  stock  of  furniture, 
the  better  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to 
undertaking,  which  business  he  had  prev- 
iously carried  on  and  the  magnitude  of 
wrhich  had  become  so  great  as  to  demand  his 
entire  time.  Since  the  latter  year  Mr.  Wil- 
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son  has  made  undertaking  a specialty  and  in 
order  to  fit  himself  thoroughly  for  the  exact- 
ing duties  of  the  same  he  took  a full  course 
of  embalming  #in  the  Clark  Embalming 
School,  at  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
graduating  in  due  time  with  a creditable 
record.  As  a skillful  embalmer  and  accom- 
plished and  obliging  undertaker,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  for  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  has 
few  equals  and  no  superiors.  He  is  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  the  profession,  keeps 
abreast  with  the  times  in  all  the  latest  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  improvements  relating 
thereto  and  his  business  has  steadily  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  literally  grown  up  with 
Middletown  and  during  a sixty-vears  resi- 
dence therein  has  not  only  witnessed  the 
steady  and  substantial  growth  of  the  city 
along  its  various  lines  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  general  activity,  but,  with  prac- 
tical intelligence,  sound  judgment  and  keen 
foresight,  has  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  its  prosperity  and  borne  his  part  in 
bringing.about  the  high  state  of  morals  for 
which  the  community  has  so  long  been  noted. 
He  manifests  a pardonable  pride  in  the  place 
of  his  birth,  is  zealous  of  its  reputation,  and, 
having  faith  in  its  future,  encourages  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  all  worthy  enterprises 
and  measures  to  make  that  future  realize  as 
nearly  as  possible  his  high  ideal  of  what  it 
should  be.  While  not  an  active,  politician, 
Mr.  Wilson  is  nevertheless  well  grounded 
in  his  political  convictions,  being  a Repub- 
lican on  state  and  national  issues,  but  in  mu- 
nicipal and  county  matters  he  frequently 
votes  for  the  man,  regardless  of  party  ties. 
His  fraternal  relations  include  membership 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  the 


Masonic  order,  Lodge  No.  90;  Lodge  No. 
3?,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Royal  Arca- 
num ; and  in  religious  affairs  he  is  a zealous 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Middletown,  which  body  of  worshipers  his 
wife  is  also  identified. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wilson  dates  from 
1870,  on  June  2d  of  which  year  he  contracted 
a matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Hill,  who  was  born  in  Rockville,  Connecti- 
cut, but  who  came  to  Butler  county  with  her 
parents  in  childhood  and  grew  to  maturity 
and  received  her  education  in  Middletown. 
Mrs.  Wilson’s  father  was  a paper  manufac- 
turer and  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  indus- 
try in  this  part  of  Ohio.  He  achieved  wide 
reputation  as  a skillful  workman  and  is  said 
to  have  established  at  Middletown  the 'first 
manilla  paper  mill  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Mrs.  Wilson 
is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Hill 
family.  She  has  presented  her  husband 
with  two  children,  the  older  of  whom,  a 
daughter  by  the  name  of  Anna  H.,  was  born 
September  19,  1872,  and  departed  this  life 
in  the  year  1888.  This  daughter  was  an  in- 
telligent and  highly  esteemed  young  lady, 
having  been  well  educated  in  private  schools 
and  Oxford  Female  College,  and  her  un- 
timelv  taking  off  was  profoundly  lamented 
not  only  by  her  immediate  family  but  also 
by  the  large  circle  of  admiring  friends  with 
whom  she  was  wont  to  mingle  and  associate. 
Howard  A.,  whose  birth  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1875,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Middletown  and  under 
private  instruction  and  he  also  spent  one 
year  at  Oxford  and  the  same  length  of  time 
in  a high-grade  institution  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  After  receiving  a thorough 
literary  discipline,  he  entered  the  Clark  Em- 
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balming  School,  Cincinnati,  and  in  due  sea- 
son was  graduated  therefrom,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  undertaking  business. 


SAMUEL  POTTER  STEWART. 

The  F.  P.  Stewart  Granite  Company,  of 
Hamilton,  is  one  of  the  best  known  busi- 
ness institutions  in  Butler  county.  It  has 
been  in  continuous  existence  since  1836, 
when  the  plant  was  established  by  the  ma- 
ternal granduncle  of  the  subject,  Aaron  Pot- 
ter. From  him  it  descended  by  purchase  to 
the  Stewart  family,  F.  P.  Stewart,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  becom- 
ing the  principal  stockholder  and  president 
of  the  company,  a position  he  held  until  his 
death,  in  1893,  at  ^ie  a&e  forty  years. 
Since  then  his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Stew- 
art, a practical  business  woman,  has  been 
president  of  the  company,  under  whose 
management  it  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. The  business  is  incorporated  with  a cap- 
italization of  thirteen  thousand  dollars, — a 
very  insignificant  sum  as  compared  with  the 
annual  output  of  business.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  monumental  work  in  the  states 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  hundreds  of  pa- 
trons in  Hamilton  are  the  best  evidence  of 
their  home  standing.  In  addition  to  the 
cemetery  work,  however,  the  firm  are  large 
contractors  in  cut  stone  work  of  all  kinds, 
in  which  line  they  do 'a  good  share  of  the 
special  work  in  Hamilton  and  adjacent 
towns.  The  F.  P.  .Stewart  Company  were . 
the  successful  bidders  on  the  construction  of 
the  Butler  county  soldiers,  sailors  and 
pioneers’  monument,  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 


Hamilton,  and  stands  as  a lasting  tribute 
to  the  memories  of  the  silent  heroes.  This 
is  a beautiful  work  of  art,  and  while  it  fit- 
tingly perpetuates  the  memories  of  the  de- 
parted, it  also  emphasizes  the  noble,  gener- 
ous spirit  of  the  promoters,  and  stands  as 
a lasting  testimonial  to  the  skill  and  efficiency 
of  the  builders.  The  entire  outside  structure 
is  built  of  the  celebrated  Bedford  (Indiana) 
oolitic  stone,  the  interior  being  faced  with 
marble,  bearing  the  names  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds whose  memories  it  is  intended  to  per- 
petuate. The  extreme  dimensions  are  forty 
feet  square,  with  two  projections,  extending 
eight  feet  on  the  north  and  south  fronts. 
The  total  height  is  one  hundred  feet. 

The  F.  P.  Stewart  Company  gives  regu- 
lar employment  to  an  average  of  forty  men 
in  the  various  departments,  and  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  for  the 
successful  operation  of  their  greatly  diversi- 
fied lines  of  business.  These  include  facili- 
ties for  sawing,  electric  drilling,  scientific 
lettering,  etc.,  all  operated  by  the  most 
skilled  workmen  and  every  detail  of  the 
work  is  carefully  inspected  by  the  most  com- 
petent mechanics.. 

The  annual  output  of  business  averages 
about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Samuel  P. 
Stewart,  of  this  sketch,  has  been  connected 
with  this  institution  continuously  since  1880. 
In  his  various  capacities  in  connection  with 
the  business,  past  and  present,  he  has  trav- 
eled extensively,  visiting  other  establish- 
ments in  distant  states,  the  marble  and  gran- 
ite quarries  of  the  East,  and  jobbing  houses 
throughout  the  country.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  has  been  a very  useful  attache 
of  the  business. 

On  leaving  school  he  began  work  in  the 
shops  of  the  concern,  but  after  a brief  expe- 
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rience  he  found  that  his  health  was  being  in- 
jured and  a change  of  employment  became 
necessary.  He  then  learned  the  printer’s 
trade,  following  the  “art  preservative”  for 
two  years,  and  was  one  year  with  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern  in  Cincinnati.  He  then 
returned  to  his  first  work  in  1880,  as  stated. 

Samuel  Stewart  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
January  18,  1859.  He  is  the  only  survivor 
of  a family  of  four  children  horn  to  John 
C.  and  Elizabeth  (Potter)  Stewart.  Both 
his  parents  were  natives  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  and  both  are  deceased.  His  father 
was  a general  contractor  and  builder  and 
spent  all  of  his  business  life  in  Cincinnati. 
He  died  from  the  result  of  disease  incurred 
in  the  army,  being  brought  home  in  a help- 
less condition,  and  died  in  1864.  He  was 
captain  of  Company  I,  Fourth  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, of  which  his  eldest  son,  Arthur  J.,  was 
a member,  being  then  but  thirteen  years  of 
age.  He  too  incurred  disease  from  which 
he  died  in  1865.  The  only  sister  of  the  sub- 
ject was  Ella,  who  died  in  childhood,  and  his 
mother  died  in  1861.  Frank  P.,  already 
mentioned,  completed  the  list  of  casualties 
in  the  family  circle.  Samuel  P.  Stewart  ac- 
quired a good  education  in  the  citv  schools 
of  Hamilton,  having  located  in  this  city, 
with  relatives,  after  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents. From  early  youth  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church  and  has  alwavs  ta- 
ken an  active  interest  in  religious  work.  He 
has  been  .the  chorister  in  the  First  Baptist 
church  in  Hamilton  for  many  years  and 
served  twelve  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school.  He  also  served  four  years 
as  secretary  of  the  Butler  County 
Sunday  School  Association,  and  is  now 
serving  the  second  year  as  president 
of  that  organization.  He  is  a very  useful 


and  popular  man  in  all  phases  of  religious 
life  in  Hamilton  and  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  church  circles  everywhere  in  the 
county. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Stewart  occurred 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1888.  when  he 
chose  for  his  life  companion  Miss  Ella  Dean, 
a most  charming  and  popular  young  lady  of 
Hamilton.  She  is  related  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  families  in  the  city  and  is 
highly  regarded  in  the  social  circles  of  Ham- 
ilton. Miss  Dean  was  a popular  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  her 
girlhood  days,  being  employed  as  such  in 
the  Hamilton  schools  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  She  is  a lady  of  many  accom- 
plishments, and  an  active  worker  in  the 
church  and  Sunday  school,  and  was  the  or- 
ganist at  the  First  Baptist  church  for  four 
vears,  leaving  that  position  with  the  advent 
of  domestic  duties  at  home.  This  is  a most 
happy  union,  blessed  with  that  degree  of 
mutual  love  and  confidence  which  renders 
domestic  life  and  home  interests  paramount 
to  every  other  consideration.  Two  bright 
and  promising  sons  have  come  to  add  cheer 
and  comfort  to  the  happy  fireside  and  ce- 
ment the  affections  of  loving  parents,  while 
one  little  blossom  from  the  shores  of  para- 
dise passed  over  with  the  angels.  Franklin 
Dean,  the  eldest  of  the  trio,  was  horn  No- 
vember 28,  1888.  He  is  an  exceptionally 
bright  and  studious  boy.  well-advanced  in 
his  high  school  work,  and  destined  to  achieve 
distinguished  honors  in  the  educational  field. 
His  brother.  Stanley  Potter,  born  on  the 
Toth  of  December.  1891,  is  equally  alert  in 
his  school  work  in  a lower  department.  Ai- 
thur  J.  lived  to  the  age  of  eleven  months, 
when  his  little  life  went  out,  leaving  parents 
and  brothers  to  mourn  the  early  departure 
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of  a cherished  flower,  too  delicate  and  frag- 
ile for  an  earthly  career.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  treat  their  sons  as  companions  and 
equals,  according  to  them  the  position  of 
young  gentlemen  in  the  home  and  making 
of  them  confidents  and  companions  around 
the  family  fireside.  It  is  a truly  happy  and 
Contented  family,  where  love  and  confidence 
and  filial  regard  reign  supreme. 

The  subject  is  a Republican  of  the 
stalwart  type,  well-versed  on  the  current  top- 
ics of  the  day,  and  an  ardent  and  zealous 
supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  this  time-hon- 
ored and  fire-tested  organization.  He  has 
never  sought  or  held  public  office.  He  is  a 
member  of  various  fraternal  insurance  or- 
ganizations, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  the 
National  Union. 


MAX  HENNING. 

Max  Henning,  the  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Germania  Publishing  Company 
and  editor  and  manager  of  the  Volksstimme 
and  National  Zeitung,  is  a native  of  Ger- 
many, born  on  the  17th  of  September,  1867. 
He  received  a thorough  education  in  the 
Latin  school,  or  gymnasium,  at  Demmin, 
near  his  birthplace,  in  northern  Germany. 
When  in  his  twenty-third  year  he  came  to 
America  and  located,  for  the  first  year,  in 
Milwaukee.  There  he  was  employed  for 
six  months  at  such  labor  as  he  could  find. 
But  in  time  his  qualifications  for  a more  lu- 
crative occupation  became  apparent,  and  he 
served  the  last  few  months  of  his  stay  in 
Mihvaukee  as  reporter  on  a daily  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language.  In  the 


spring  of  1891,  by  the  direction  of  a friend, 
he  moved  to  Toledo,  wdiere  he  was  for  a 
time  a laborer  and  assistant  engineer  at  a 
manufacturing  plant,  till  his  experience  in 
the  newspaper  field  enabled  him  to  secure  a 
permanent  position  as  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Express,  a German  daily  pub- 
lished in  the  Ohio  city,  and  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  there  in  the  fall  of  1893,  continu- 
ing until  1899,  when  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  accept  a place  on  the  reportorial  force 
of  the  Volks-Blatt,  in  Cincinnati,  the  oldest 
German  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Henning  remained  in  this  work 
until  April,  1903.  Desiring  to  engage  in 
the  publishing  business  on  his  own  account, 
he  came  to  Hamilton  to  investigate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Germania  Publishing  Company, 
with  the  result  that  he  purchased  a control- 
ling interest  in  the  stock  of  that  corporation 
and  assumed  the  general  management  of  its 
affairs.  His  broad  experience  in  the  news- 
paper field  enabled  him  to  infuse  new'  life 
into  the  publication  and  to  greatly  increase 
the  business  of  the  plant,  which  is  fully 
equipped  for  all  kinds  of  commercial  and 
job  printing  as  well  as  the  publication  of  the 
weekly  Volksstimme  and  National  Zeitung. 
I11  addition  to  his  local  w'ork,  Mr.  Henning 
is  also  a contributor  to  a number  of  the  lead-, 
ing  dailies  of  the  country  and  has  been  so 
engaged  during  most  of  his  career  in  jour- 
nalism. Associated  with  Mr.  Henning  as 
stockholders  in  the  Germania  Publishing 
Company  are  Thomas  Boyd,  president  of 
the  American  School  Furniture  Company, 
in  New*  York  City;  Professor  C.  C.  Miller, 
superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Lima, 
Ohio;  the  estate  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Hermann, 
late  of  Hamilton;  William  Rembler,  of  this 
citv;  Tohn  Pabst,  also  of  Hamilton,  and  Mrs. 
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Agnes  Henning.  Frederick  Diesbach  is  the 
vice-president  and  Hermann  Wuebbold  is 
the  secretary.  The  company  is  regularly  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  is  a 
business  enterprise  of  large  interests  and 
prominent  standing  in  the  community.  It 
gives  constant  employment  to  six  composi- 
tors and  press  operators,  and  does  a large 
and  growing  business  in- the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Henning  was  married  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  September  22,  1896,  Miss  Agnes 
Rietzke  being  the  lady  of  his  choice.  She 
is  a native  of  Germany,  where  she  was  reared 
and  educated,  and  came  to  America  with  her 
parents  in  young  womanhood.  Mr.  Hen- 
ning is  a gentleman  of  fine  literary  attain- 
ments and  excellent  .business  capacity.  He 
is  active  and  aggressive  in  every  enterprise 
which  engages  his  attention,  broad-minded 
and  public-spirited  in  his  attitude  towards 
local  affairs,  and  withal  a prominent,  use- 
ful and  influential  citizen.  He  takes  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
countrymen  and  is  specially  zealous  in  the 
social  and  fraternal  organizations  distinc- 
tively German.  He  is  a member  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  the  H aru  gar  is  and  Druids, 
and  of  all  the  German  singing  societies  in 
Butler  county.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  National  Swiss- 
American  Saengerfest.  He  was  the  prime 
factor  in  establishing  “German  Day”  in 
Hamilton,  the  first  meeting  of  which  oc- 
curred on  September  11,  1903,  and  is  to  be 
followed  with  an  annual  outing  and  picnic 
in  future.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Butler 
County  German- American  City  Federation, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  national  and  state 
federations.  He  is  also  prominent  in  Ger- 
man benevolent  societies  of  the  county. 


Aside  from  these  various  organizations  of 
a purely  German  character,  Mr.  Henning  is 
also  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  and  American  Insurance  Union.  He 
is  a Democrat  in  his  political  affiliations  and 
an  ardent  supporter  of  pure  Democracy, 
purged  of  local  factional  influences. 


WILLIAM  E.  ANDERSON. 

William  E.  Anderson,  a well-known 
farmer  of  Fairfield  township,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  May  28,  1849?  sou^ 
end  of  Bethany,  on  the  old  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton  pike,  in  Liberty  township,  Butler 
county,  and  is  the  son  of  William  and  Maria 
(Elliott)  Anderson/  His  grandfather  was 
John  Anderson,  a native  of  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  who  came  to  Butler  county  in 
1809,  settling  in  Liberty  township  when  that 
section  was  practically  a wilderness.  In 
18 1 1 he  married  Miss  Maria  Hagerman,  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  them  were 
bora  nine  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy and  two  at  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine 
years  respectively.  Those  reaching  maturity 
were  George,  William  (father  of  the  sub- 
ject), Adrian,  Jane  (married  Daniel  Brewer), 
Simon,  Sarah  A.  (married  David  Staats). 
John  Anderson  was  drafted  in  the  war  of 
1812,  but  sent  a substitute. 

William  Anderson,  father  of  the  subject, 
was  born  in  Liberty  township,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  February  10,  1816,  and  on  February 
. 6,  1839,  married  Maria  Elliott,  who  was 
born  in  Liberty  township,  Butler  county, 
November  15,  1817.  He  learned  the  car- 
penter’s trade  at  Bethany  as  an  apprentice 
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bound  out  to  Charles  C.  Legg.  He  subse- 
quently carried  on  carpentering  for  many 
years,  then  bought  a farm  and  carried  on 
farming  and  carpentering  together.  He 
was  a township  trustee  for  twenty-five 
years  and  also  served  on  the  school  board. 
He  died  May  27,  1891,  his  widow  surviving 
until  July  11,  1896.  Their  children  were 
as  follows:  Elmore  T.,  born  October  4, 

1841 : John  E.,  bom  June  27,  1845  5 William 
E.,  the  subject ; Caroline,  born  July  21,  1855, 
married  Lew  McLain,  a pioneer  of  Liberty 
township. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on 
the  farm  and  secured  a common-school  edu- 
cation. He  remained  with  his  parents  until 
1887,  when  he  married  and  moved  into  Han- 
over township.  A few  years  later,  however, 
he  returned  to  Fairfield  township,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  In  about  1892  he  engaged 
in  the  dairy  business,  in  connection  with 
farming,  and  has  continued  the  two  success- 
fully to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Anderson 
married,  on  February  2,  1888,  Miss  Mary 
Addie,  the  daughter  of  Michael  W.  and  Ma- 
tilda (Bell)  Emerick  (see  sketch  of  B.  E. 
Urmston).  Mrs.  Anderson  was  bom  in 
Hanover  township,  Butler  county,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1861.  To  Mi*,  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
a daughter,  Ruth,  was  born  October  28, 
1889. 


DANIEL  W.  PIERSON. 

An  honored  veteran  of  the  Civil  war 
and  a man  who  retains  the  unqualified  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  people  of  Butler 
county,  where  the  major  portion  of  his  life 
has  been  passed,  is  Mr.  Pierson,  who  will 


have  attained  the  psalmist’s  span  of  three 
score  years  and  ten  ere  this  work  is  issued 
from  the  press.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
signal  integrity  and  consecutive  endeavor 
and  he  is  well  entitled  to  representation  in 
this  volume.  He  has  for  fifty-five  years 
maintained  his  home  in  Reily  township,  this 
county. 

Mr.  Pierson  is  a scion  of  one  of  the  ster- 
ling pioneer  families  of  Ohio  and  is  himself 
a native  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  16th  of  January,  1834,  be- 
ing a son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  A.  (Loftland) 
Pierson.  His  grandfather  wras  bom  in 
Westfield,  Union  county,  New  Jersey,  and 
in  1815  he  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Reily  township,  Butler  county,  locating  on 
section  14  and  shortly  afterward  removing 
to  section  13,  the  entire  district  being  at  that 
time  a primitive  forest  wild.  The  grandfa- 
ther of  the  subject  here  improved  a farm, 
upon  which  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  in  1849,  having  been  one  of  the  hon- 
ored and  prominent  pioneers  of  the  county. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  the  father  of 
the  subject  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  to  which  he 
there  devoted  his  attention  until  1870,  when 
he  returned  to  Butler  county,  locating  in  the 
village  of  Bunker  Hill,  wbere  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  of 
the  number  three  of  the  sons  are  living,  two 
being  residents  of  Butler  county,  while  the 
third  resides  in  Illinois. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his 
early  educational  training  in  a subscription 
school,  the  advantages  thus  afforded  him 
being  excellent  for  the  time  and  locality. 
Subsequently  he  left  the  parental  home  in 
Cincinnati  and  came  to  Reily  township,  this 
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county,  where  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  Hi- 
ram Pierson,  and  here  he  learned  the  ma- 
son’s trade,  to  which  he  has  continued  to  de- 
vote his  attention  during  all  the  long  inter- 
vening years,  having  been  a successful  con- 
tractor and  having  been  identified  with  much 
important  building  work  in  the  county.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  1861,  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troops  to  assist 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Pier- 
son enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  D, 
Forty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
was  eventually  promoted  to  the  office  of 
sergeant  major,  securing  this  honorable  pre- 
ferment on  the  23d  of  December,  1864.  His 
command  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  and  participated  in  many  of  the 
notable  campaigns  and  engagements  inci- 
dental to  the  progress  of  the  great  conflict. 
He  was  with  General  Grant  in  the  Vicks- 
burg campaign,  being  wounded  in  the  siege 
of  that  city,  and  later  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Chattanooga  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
after  which  he  was  with  General  Sherman 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  the  subse- 
quent and  ever-memorable  march  to  the 
sea.  He  was  in  active  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas,  in  September,  1865. 
From  disabilities  incurred  while  in  service 
he  receives  a pension  from  the  government. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Pierson 
returned  to  P>utler  county,  and  here,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1865,  was  solemnized  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Vina  Burgett,  who  was 
bom  in  Reily  township,  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  being  a daughter  of  John  Bur- 
gett. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson  were  born 
two  children, — Grant,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  and  Scott  B.,  who  was  bom 
December  26,  1871,  and  who  is  now  princi- 


pal of  the  public  schools  at  Heno,  this 
county;  he  was  graduated  in  the  Oxford 
high  school  and  continued  his  studies  for 
two  years  in  Miami  University.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierson  are  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
McGonigle  Station,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
stewards  of  the  same.  In  politics  the  sub- 
ject has  ever  given  a stanch  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  for  seven  years  he 
has  served  consecutively  as  judge  of  elec- 
tions in  his  township,  being  incumbent  of 
this  office  at  the  present  time. 


GEORGE  DOME. 

Hard  and  laborious  effort  was  the  lot  of 
George  Dome  during  his  youth  and  early 
manhood,  but  his  fidelity  to  duty  won  him 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact  and  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well  doing  he  gradually 
arose  from  an  humble  station  to  his  present 
high  standing  among  the  leading  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  of  the  township  in  which 
he  resides.  Mr.  Dome  is  a native  of  Ger- 
many, and  was  born  May  4,  1838,  being  one 
of  the  seven  children  whose  parents  were 
George  and  Anna  E.  Dome.  The  parents 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1844, 
and  after  spending  part  of  the  following 
year  in  Hamilton  moved  on  a farm  in  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  until  about  1852,  when 
they  moved  to  Indiana.  Then  they  came 
back  to  Butler  county,  locating  near  Seven 
Mile,  where  George  Dome  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  a man  of  great 
industry,  but  never  succeeded  in  acquiring 
•much  property,  being  poor  in  this  worlds 
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goods,  but  moral  and  upright  in  his  daily 
life  and  eminently  honorable  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  men.  Of  his  seven  children 
four  died  in  childhood  and  of  the  three  that 
grew  to  maturity  two  are  living  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  subject  of  this  review  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stock,  whose  home  is  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska. 

George  Dome  spent  the  early  years  of 
childhood  in  Germany  and  was  a lad  of  five 
years  when  the  family  came  to  America. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  at 
eleven  years  old,  he  found  employment  as  a 
farm  hand  and  in  this  way  earned  a liveli- 
hood until  1862,  in  September  of  which 
year  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighty-third  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry  and  served  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky  until  severe  sickness  unfitted 
him  for  further  active  duty.  By  reason  of 
disability  thus  incurred  he  was  discharged 
at  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  1863,  and  returning 
home,  immediately  thereafter  resuming  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  in  Butler  county,  and 
has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the  same. 

Beginning  the  struggle  of  life  under 
rather  discouraging  circumstances,  Mr. 
Dome  for  a period  of  thirty  years  was 
obliged  to  till  the  soil  as  a renter,  but  dur- 
ing that  time  he  labored  so  earnestly  and 
managed  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  lay  by 
sufficient  means  to  buy  a farm  of  his  own, 
his  first  investment  being  made  in  1888,  when 
he  became  the  possessor  of  eighty  acres  of 
good  land  in  the  township  of  Milford.  Since 
then  he  has  added  to  his  realty  from  time 
to  time  until  he  now  owns  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  improved  farms  in  the  above  town- 
ship, and  his  success  the  meanwhile  has  won 
him  a conspicuous  place  among  the  most 
progressive  agriculturists  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Dome  has  made  the  greater  part 
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of  his  money  as  a raiser  of  fine  live  stock, 
his  sucpess  in  this  branch  of  farming  giving 
him  much  more  than  local  repute  and  today 
there  are  few  stockmen  in  Butler  county 
whose  progress  has  been  as  rapid  or  who 
have  achieved  in  the  same  length  of  time 
such  encouraging  financial  results.  His  la- 
bors have  been  prosecuted  with  energy'  and 
system,  and  in  the  management  of  his  af- 
fairs his  sound  discretion  and  good  judg- 
ment have  enabled  him  to  lay  his  plans  so  as 
to  realize  the  largest  possible  returns. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Dome  is 
a Democrat,  but  aside  from  defending-  bis 
principles  and  voting  for  the  candidates  of 
his  party  he  takes  little  interest  in  public 
affairs.  His  religious  belief  is  in  accord 
with  the  teachings  of  the  German  Reformed 
church,  and  for  a number  of  years  past  he 
has  been  identified  with  the  St.  John’s  con- 
gregation at  Trenton.  The  only  fraternal 
organization  to  which  he  belongs  is  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Wetzel-Compton  Post,  No.  96, 
and  a zealous  and  influential  worker  in  up- 
holding its  principles  and  purposes  so  as  to 
make  the  organization  attain  the  objects 
which  the  founders  originally  had  in  view. 

On  February  25.  1864,  was  solemnized 
the  ceremony  by  which  Mr.  Dome  and  Miss 
Catherine  Schwab  were  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  wedlock,  a union  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  good  and  faithful  wife  in  1891, 
after  she  had  borne  him  eleven  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  living,  three  of  the  sons 
being  married  and  the  heads  of  families. 
Like  her  husband.  Mrs.  Dome  was  born  in 
Germany,  but  came  to  America  a number 
of  years  ago  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  life  in  this  country,  principally  in  But- 
ler county,  Ohio.  Since  her  death  Mr.  Dome’s 
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domestic  interests  have  teen  looked  after  by 
his  daughters,  who  spare  no  pains  in  minis- 
tering to  his  comforts  to  the  end  that  his 
home  life  may  be  made  as  pleasant  and 
agreeable  as  circumstances  will  admit. 
While  not  as  actively  engaged  as  formerly, 
he  still  gives  personal  attention  to  his  large 
agricultural  and  live-stock  interests,  and  at- 
tends to  the  management  of  his  farm  with 
the  same  energy  and  foresight  that  charac- 
terized his  labors  during  the  years  of  his 
prime.  His  has  indeed  been  an  eminently 
honorable  career  and  having  every  dollar  of 
the  comfortable  competence  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  opposing 
obstacles  and  not  a few  adverse  circum- 
stances, he  can  honestly  lay  claim  to  the 
proud  American  title  of  a self-made  man. 


GOTTLIEB  W A GO  N FI  ELD . 

Among  those  who  have  attained  a high 
degree  of  prosperity  in  connection  with,  the 
agricultural  industry  in  Butler  county  is 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  one  of  the 
prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  Mil- 
ford township. 

Mr.  Wagonfiekl  is  a native  of  Prussia, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  yth  of  May,  1838, 
being  a son  of  William  and  Wilhelmina 
(Hire)  Wagonfiekl.  His  father  was  a well- 
to-do  farmer  in  Prussia,  where  he  died  when 
still  a young  man,  his  wife  surviving  him 
by  many  years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
attended  the  excellent  schools  of  the  father- 
land  from  the  age  of  seven  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  and  was  thereafter  iden- 
tified with  farming  until  his  emigration  to 
America,  whither  his  brother  Charles  had 


preceded  him,  having  engaged  in  the  con- 
ducting of  a dairy  farm  near  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  subject  severed  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  home  and  native  land 
and  set  sail  for  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
1858,  being  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time. 

He  landed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  had 
a sufficient  amount  of  money  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  further  journeying  to  Ohio, 
where  he  joined  his  brother,  in  whose  em- 
ploy he  continued  about  eight  months,  with- 
in which  time  they  removed  to  Ripley 
countv.  Indiana.  After  leaving  the  employ 
of  his  brother  Mr.  Wagonfield  returned  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  was  variously  em- 
ployed for  several  years.  He  carefully  hus- 
banded his  resources,  being  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  had 
accumulated  a capital  of  about  one  thousand 
dollars.  He  was  married  in  1867,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  began  to 
farm  on  rented  land,  in  Lemon  township, 
Butler  county,  and  he  continued  to  rent  lan 
for  the  ensuing  fourteen  years,  laboring  in- 
defatigable and  meeting  with  success.  e 
purchased  his  present  homestead  farnh  0 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres,  in  Milford 
township,  for  a consideration  of  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  assuming  an 
, indebtedness  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
, dollars  in  the  connection,  and  within  six 
1 years  he  succeeded  in  wiping  out  the  mdeb  - 

- edness,  in  the  meanwhile  making  many  un 

1 provements  on  his  farm,  which  is  one  of  the 
a'  best  in  this  section.  To  the  homestead  he 
1 has  added  an  adjoining  thirty-two  acres 

- and  he  is  also  the  owner  of  a fine  farm  0 
s one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acres  m Hanove 
1-  township,  and  two  good  houses  and  thre 
o lots  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  His  prosperity 
d represented  the  results  of  his  own 
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and  good  management,  and  his  estate  at  the 
present  time  reaches  a valuation  of  fully 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  He  is  a man 
of  progressive  ideas,  is  genial  and  whole- 
souled  and  has  the  friendship  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  so  long  lived  and  labored.  He 
is  a stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  has  taken  a deep  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  of  a local  nature.  He 
and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  St.  John's 
Lutheran  church,  in  Hamilton,  and  frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  Milford  Lodge, 
No.  472,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  with  the  encampment  of  the  order 
at  Oxford.  He  has  passed  the  various  offi- 
cial chairs  in  the  subordinate  body  and  has 
been  treasurer  of  his  lodge  for  the  past  four- 
teen years. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1867,  Mr.  Wagon- 
field  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Silvers,  of  Butler  county,  who  proved  to 
him  a true  helpmeet.  She  was  summoned 
into  eternal  rest  on  the  9th  of  February. 
1894,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  and  is 
survived  by  her  three  sons,  Charles,  Wil- 
liam and  Hudson,  all  of  whom  are  success- 
fully identified  with  farming  in  this  county. 
In  November,  1894,  the  subject  married 
Miss  Barbara  Schwedes,  of  Hamilton,  and 
they  have  two  children.  Wilhelmina  and  Au- 
gustus. 


HENRY  B.  FISHER. 

Holding  worthy  prestige  among  the  suc- 
cessful self-made  men  of  Butler  county  is 
Henry  B.  Fisher,  who  ranks  with  the  leading 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  Milford  town- 
ship and  whose  character  as  a progressive 


citizen  stands  out  clear  and  distinct.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  one  of  Butler  county’s  native  sons, 
having  been  born  in  St.  Clair  township  on 
September  30,  1859.  Frederick  Fisher,  his 
father,  was  a native  of  Germany,  but  came 
to  the  United  States  when  a young  man  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  dying  on  his  farm  in  Milford 
township,  in  the  year  1887.  His  wife,  Mary 
Winklemar,  also  departed  this  life  in  the 
above  year,  her  death  occurring  the  same 
week  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  final  re- 
ward. They  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren. five  of  whom  survive,  the  subject  of 
this  review  being  the  fifth  of  the  family  in 
order  of  birth. 

Henry  B.  Fisher,  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  early  acquired  efficiency  in  all  kinds 
of  farm  work  and  remained  with  his  parents 
on  the  home  place  until  reaching  the  years^ 
of  manhood.  Meantime  he  attended  as  op- 
portunities afforded  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  township  and  on  attaining  his  ma- 
jority rented  the  family  homestead,  which 
he  continued  to  cultivate  until  purchasing 
his  present  farm,  in  1899.  Meanwhile,  in 
1890,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Kellian,  of  this  county,  who 
proved  a loving  and  faithful  wife  and  com- 
panion until  summoned  to  the  great  beyond, 
after  a brief  but  happy  wedded  experience, 
her  death  and  that  of  her  young  son  four 
months  of  age  occurring  in  the  year  1896. 
Four  years  after  this  event  Mr.  Fisher  con- 
tracted a matrimonial  alliance  with  his  pres- 
ent wife.  Miss  Bena  Funk,  who  has  been  a 
true  helpmeet,  much  of  his  success  since  she 
came  to  preside  over  his  home  and  look  after 
his  domestic  interests  being  directly  attrib- 
utable to  her  wise  counsel  and  judicious  co- 
operation. 
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Mr.  Fisher  moved  to  his  present  home  within  a comparatively  short  time  shows 
v the  year  following  its  purchase  and  from  him  to  be  the  possessor  of  those  powers  of 
that  time  to  the  present  he  has  added  greatly  mind  and  of  that  energy  which  control  cir- 
to  its  appearance  and  value  by  a series  of  sub-  cu instances,  create  opportunities  and  rise 
stantial  improvements  which  compare  fa-  superior  to  obstacles,  however  numerous  and 
vorablv  with  those  of  any  other  farm  in  the  formidable.  In  his  social  relations  he  en- 
township  of  Milford.  The  place,  which  lies  joys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  who 
in  sections  25  and  26.  contains  two  hundred  know  him  best,  and  is  regarded  by  his  ac- 
and  seventy-seven  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  quaintances  and  by  the  public  generally  as  a 
the  county  can  boast  and,  being  cultivated  kind  neighbor,  sincere  and  genial  friend  and 
according  to  the  most  advanced  methods,  it  ,as  one  whose  highest  ideas  of  right  are  ex- 
yields abundantly  of  all  the  crops  grown  in  emplified  in  his  daily  life.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a 
this  part  of  the  state,  beside  affording  rich  Democrat,  but  has  never  taken  a very  active 
pasturage  for  live  stock,  a branch  of  farm-  interest  in  politics  further  than  to  stand 
ing  to  which  Mr.  Fisher  devotes  especial  at-  firm  for  his  principles  and  use  his  influence 
tention  and  from  which  most  of  his  income  in  behalf  of  a judicious  selection  of  candi- 
is  derived.  He  raises  various  grades  of  im-  dates;  when  his  party  fails  in  the  latter  re- 
proved cattle,  some  of  them  of  fine  blood  and  spect.  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  does  not 
great  value,  also  devotes  considerable  atten-  feel  morally  bound  to  support  it,  but  gives 
tion  to  the  best  breed  of  hogs,  while  his  his  ballot  to  the  men  best  qualified  for  the 
horses  are  of  superior  stock  and  for  road,  office  to  which  they  aspire,  regardless  of  po- 
draft  and  general  purposes  are  not  excelled  litical  creed.  Religiously  Mr.  Fisher  is  a 
by  any  like  animals  in  this  part  of  the  coun-  Presbyterian,  belonging  to  the  church  at  Col- 
try.  linsville,  his  wife  being  a Lutheran  in  belief 

Mr.  Fisher’s  life  has  been  busy,  if  not  and  an  active  member  of  the  congregation 
eventful,  and  having  displayed  commendable  at  Trenton. 

spirit  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors  and  — 

good  judgment  and  wise  discretion  in  the 

management  of  his  affairs,  it  is  not  at  all  CHARLES  W.  STROUP,  M.  D. 
surprising  that  his  efforts  as  a tiller  of  the 

soil  and  raiser  of  live  stock  have  been  At  this  jpoint  we  enter  a brief  record 
crowned  with  most  gratifying  success.  He  concerning  one  of  the  able  voting’  physicians 
has  always  been  known  as  a sound  man  of  and  surgeons  of  the  county  and  one  who  is 
business,  careful  and  observant,  never  has-  building  up  a most  gratifying  practice  in 
tening  to  conclusions  and  forming  opinions  the  thriving  town  of  Somerville.  Dr- 
only  after  mature  reflection.  He  is  now  one  Stroup  is  a native  son  of  the  Buckeye  state, 
of  the  financially  strong  and  reliable  men  of  whither  the  original  representatives  of  the 
his  part  of  the  county,  standing  high  among  name  came  from  Maryland,  the  family  be- 
those  whose  occupation  are  the  same  as  his  ing  of  German  extraction.  The  Doctor  was 
own,  and  the  comfortable  fortune  at  his  born  at  Mount  Orab,  Brown  county.  Ohio, 
command  and  which  he  has  accumulated  on  the  18th  of  August,  1879,  being  a son  of 
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Dr.  M.  and  Amelia  (Morris)  Stroup.  His 
father  was  born  and  reared  in  Ohio  and  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  medical  practition- 
ers of  Brown  county,  where  he  followed  the 
work  of  his  noble  profession  for  many  years, 
•his  death  occurring  in  1896,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  He  was  a man  of  fine  intellec- 
tual and  professional  attainments,  and  was 
a graduate  of  both  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  American 
Medical  College,  in  Cincinnati.  He  and  his 
wife  became  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  one 
daughter  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
the  youngest  of  the  children.  James  B.  is 
a successful  contractor  at  Mount  Orab,  this 
state;  Joseph  M.,  a graduate  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Medical  College,  is  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Mount  Orab ; Fred 
is  engaged  in  the  milling  business  in  that 
place ; Clinton  is  a farmer  of  Brown  county ; 
Alice  remains  at  the  old  home,  and  Charles 
W.  is  the  subject  of  this  review. 

Dr.  Stroup  passed  his  boyhood  days  in 
his  native  village,  and  there  completed  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  being  grad- 
uated in  the  high  school  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1897.  He  then  took  a course  in 
pharmacy  and  in  1898  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army  as  a nurse  in  the  regular  hos- 
pital corps,  being  in  active  service  during  the 
campaign  in  Cuba  and  being  mustered  out 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  one  year. 
In  the  fall  of  1898  the  Doctor  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  where  he  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  and  was  graduated  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1899,  receiving  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Thereafter  he  was 
a student  in  Washington  University,  at  St. 
Louis,  until  the  fall  of  1901,  while  during 
the  summer  vacations  he  was  engaged  in 


clinical  work  in  the  city  hospital.  On  the 
9th  of  March,  1902,  the  Doctor  located  in 
Somerville,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  since  been  established  in  practice  and 
where  he  has  met  with  a most  cordial  recep- 
tion, gaining  a representative  support  and  a 
distinctive  recognition  as  a skilled  and  con- 
scientious physician  and  surgeon,  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  demands  and  responsibil- 
ities of  his  chosen  profession.  In  politics 
the  Doctor  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  Covenant  Lodge,  No.  54,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  Somerville,  Lodge 
No.  665,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  at  Camden,  this  state. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1902,  Dr. 
Stroup  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cor- 
inne  Lockey,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a 
young  lady  of  distinguished  ancestry  and 
gracious  refinement.  Her  father  and  grand- 
father were  slaveholders  in  the  antebellum 
days  and  both  were  officers  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  Civil  war.  Mrs. 
Stroup  is  a member  of 1 the  Presbyterian 
church  and  has  made  herself  a favorite  in 
the  social  circles  of  Somerville. 


L.  D.  HERRON. 

Prominent  among  the  leading  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  of  Milford  township,  But- 
ler county,  is  L.  D.  Herron,  who  was  born 
near  his  present  place  of  residence  on  the 
31st  day  of  October,  1852.  His  father  was 
Hugh  Herron,  a native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  his  mother  before  her  marriage  was 
Margaret  Cramer.  Hugh  Herron,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  the  year  1801,  was  the  son 
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of  Thomas  Herron,  a Scotch  immigrant  who 
settled  in  South  Carolina  some  time  prior 
to  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
there  remained  until  about  1803,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  possessions  with  the  object 
in  view  of  moving  to  the  new  and  fertile 
lands  of  southern  Ohio.  With  his  family 
and  few  household  effects  the  sturdy  pioneer 
started  on  the  long,  arduous  journey 
through  the  wilderness  over  mountains  and 
trackless  wastes,  but  before  arriving  at  his 
destination  the  Indians  became  so  trouble- 
some that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  on  the 
way  and  make  a temporary  settlement.  The 
place  where  he  halted  was  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  1806  that  he  was  able  to  resume  the 
journey  which  led  him  through  to  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  where  the  family  arrived  in 
October  of  that  year.  Thomas  Herron  set- 
tled near  Four  Mile  creek,  on  the  place  now 
owned  by  the  Harper  heirs,  which  land  he 
purchased  from  the  government,  but  a large 
part  of  the  ground  being  overflowed  by  back 
water  from  a mill  dam  he  subsequently  ex- 
changed this  tract  for  the  land  in  Milford 
township  which  he  afterwards  cleared  and 
on  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Hugh  Herron  was  quite  young  when  his 
parents  moved  to  the  new  home  in  Butler 
county,  and  he  grew  to  mature  years  on  the 
farm  in  Milford  township,  the  meantime  as- 
sisting in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  same. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  started 
out  for  himself,  his  sole  earthly  possessions 
at  the  time  consisting  of  an  ax  and  one  and 
a half  dollars  in  cash.  Being  industrious, 
energetic  and  naturally  adept  with  the  use 
of  tools,  he  soon  mastered  the  carpenter’s 
trade  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  ac- 
quired not  only  considerable  means  but  a 


wide  reputation  as  a successful  builder. 
Many  of  the  first  frame  houses  in  Milford 
and  adjoining  townships  were  erected  by 
him,  also  bams  and  other  edifices,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  his  workmanship  caused 
his  services  to  be  in  great  demand.  Within 
six  years  after  leaving  the  parental  roof  he 
had  earned  sufficient  money  to  purchase  the 
family  homestead,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres,  and  after  coming 
into  possession  of  the  same  he  discontinued 
contracting  and  building  in  order  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  became  quite  a successful  farmer,  also 
took  great  interest  in  all  kinds  of  public  im- 
provements and  to  him  perhaps  as  much  as 
to  any  other  man  is  due  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Milford  township  during  the  early 
years  of  its  history.  A man  of  intelligence 
and  sound  judgment  and  with  a wide  knowl- 
edge of  practical  affairs,  he  was  long  a kind 
of  a leader  and  counsellor  among  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens,  and  his  opinions 
always  commanded  respect,  while  his  ad- 
vice seldom  proved  at  fault.  In  politics  he 
was  originally  a Democrat  of  the  old  school 
and  voted  for  General  Jackson,  but  subse- 
quently he  became  a Whig,  still  later  a Re- 
publican-, and  continued  a zealous  supporter 
of  the  last-named  party  until  his  death.  He 
was  a profoundly  religious  man  and  for  fifty 
years  served  as  an  elder  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church,  of  which  strict  body  he  was 
long  a leading  and  influential  member. 
Hugh  Herron  departed  this  life  in  1897, 
and  his  wife  Margaret  was  called  to  her 
final  reward  about  the  year  1899.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom  the  following  survive: 
George,  who  lives  in  Kentucky ; Thomas,  of 
Middletown ; William,  a farmer  and  stock 
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raiser  of  Butler  county;  Catherine,  wife  of 
Charles  Coulter,  of  Oxford;  Martha  E., 
widow  of  the  late 'William  Emerick,  of  the 
same  place,  and  L.  D.,  whose  name  intro- 
duces this  sketch. 

The  early  life  of  L.  D.  Herron  on  the 
family  homestead  brought  him  into  close 
touch  with  the  duties  of  the  farm  and  the 
excellent  discipline  he  there  received  was 
conducive  not  only  to  well-rounded  physical 
growth,  but  also  to  that  independence  of 
mind  and  the  formation  of  those  habits 
which  enter  so  largely  into  symmetrically- 
developed  American  manhood.  After  at- 
tending the  district  schools  until  completing 
the  fundamental  branches,  he  entered  Ox- 
ford College,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
for  several  years,  thus  laying  broad  and 
deep  the  substantial  foundation  upon  which 
his  success  in  after  years  was  builded.  Until 
his  twenty-first  year  he  remained  at  home 
assisting  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  but 
on  attaining  his  majority  he  took  charge  of 
the  place  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture  and 
stock  raising  with  most  encouraging  results. 
On  March  i,  1881,  Mr.  Herron  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  B.  Nichol, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Nichol,  a prosperous 
farmer  of  Hanover  township,  the  union  be- 
ing blessed  with  four  children  whose  names 
and  years  of  birth  are  as  follows : Marga- 

ret, in  1883;  Edith,  1885;  Nellie,  1887;  and 
Joseph,  in  the  year  1889.  By  well-applied 
industry  and  energy  Mr.  Herron  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectations  and  at  this 
time  ranks  with  the  leading  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  of  the  township  in  which  he 
resides,  being  progressive  in  his  ideas,  pub- 
lic-spirited in  his  endeavors  to  advance  the 
standard  of  agriculture  in  his  community, 


and  as  a citizen  has  so  conformed  to  the  du- 
ties and  ethics  of  life  as  to  win  the  unquali- 
fied confidence  of  the  large  circle  of  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances  who  are  proud  to 
claim  his  friendship.  He  has  been  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortunes  and,  like  a true 
master  builder,  has  done  his  work  wisely 
and  well.  Through  the  careful  direction  of 
business  interests  as  well  as  by  indefatigable 
industry  he  has  acquired  a handsome  prop- 
erty and  by  a liberal  and  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  money  his  farm  has  been  highly  im- 
proved and  beautified  until  it  is  now  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  and  most  desirable 
country  homes  in  the  township  of  Milford, 
there  being  few  more  attractive  places  in 
the  county. 

Mr.  Herron  votes  with  the  Republican 
party  and  for  a number  of  years  has  been 
one  of  its  most  energetic  and  influential 
workers  in  his  part  of  the  county,  keeping 
well  posted  on  the  issues  of  the  day  and 
exercising  the  prerogatives  of  leadership  in 
the  township  of  his  residence.  While  keen, 
wide  awake  and  eminently  successful  in  ma- 
terial affairs,  and  equally  active  in  the  in- 
terest taken  in  public  and  political  matters, 
he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  higher  du- 
ties and  obligations  growing  out  of  man’s 
relations  to  his  maker.  His  religious  nature 
is  strong  and  well  developed  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  a faithful  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Darrtown,  being  a dea- 
con in  the  organization  and  one  of  the  most 
active  workers  and  efficient  teachers  in  the 
Sunday  school.  Mr.  Herron’s  career  has 
ever  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  trust  and 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  for  he  has  al- 
ways conducted  his  business  transactions  in 
the  strict  principles  of  honor  and  integrity 
and  his  devotion  to  the  public  good,  which 
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is  unquestioned,  arises  from  a sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  his  fellow  men.  What  the  world 
needs  today  is  just  such  type  of  men, — men 
capable  of  directing-  public  enterprises  and 
managing  important  trusts, — men  of  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  brain  power  whom  the  lust 
of  wealth  can  not  swerve  from  the  strict  path 
of  rectitude  nor  the  allurements  of  public 
place  corrupt, — men  of  genuine  worth,  of 
unquestioned  integrity, — of  the  high  sense 
of  personal  honor  which  grows  stronger 
and  brighter  with  each  recurring  year. 


JOHN  EARHART. 

The  well-known  gentleman  to  a brief  re- 
view of  whose  career  this  article  is  devoted 
enjoys  distinctive  prestige  among  the  repre- 
sentative farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  Mil- 
ford township,  while  his  high  standing  as  a 
progressive  and  up-to-date  agriculturist  has 
also  won  him  a conspicuous  place  among  the 
leading  men  of  his  calling  throughout  the 
county,  in  which  all  but  nine  years  of  his 
life  has  been  spent.  Jacob  Earhart,  the  sub- 
ject’s grandfather,  was  a native  of  Ger- 
many. He  came  to  America  in  an  early 
day  and  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, later  removed  to  Preble  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  cleared  and  otherwise  im- 
proved a good  farm  on  which  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed,  he  and  his  good  wife 
dying  there  many  years  ago.  Jacob  Earhart, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  above  Jacob  and  father  of 
the  subject,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  an  early  age  accompanied  his  parents  up- 
on their  removal  to  Ohio,  and  grew  to  man- 
hood on  the  family  homestead  in  the  county 


of  Preble.  Subsequently  he  came  to  Butler 
county,  where  in  due  time  he  became  a prom- 
inent fanner  and  stock  raiser,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  place  in  Milford  -township 
now  owned  by  the  subject,  in  1846,  and  liv- 
ing on  the  same  until  1857,  when  he  pur- 
chased a farm,  one  mile  south,  where  he 
made  his  home  until  called  from  the  scenes 
of  his  earthly  toils  and  successes,  dying  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  his  wife  be- 
ing seventy-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
demise.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Jacob 
Earhart  was  Matilda  Newport,  and  she  bore 
her  husband  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  the 
former  deceased,  Richard,  a farmer  of  Mil- 
ford township,  and  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view being  the  representatives  of  the  family 
now  living. 

John  Earhart,  whose  birth  occurred  in 
Preble  county,  Ohio,  September  3,  1837, 
was  seven  years  old  when  his  parents  moved 
to  Butler  county,  and  from  1846  to  the  pres- 
ent time  he  has  been  an  honored  resident 
of  Milford  township.  Reared  to  habits  of 
industry  on  the  farm,  he  early  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  outdoor  labor,  and 
while  still  a youth  was  able  to  do  his  part 
in  the  fields  with  those  of  more  mature  age. 
By  reason  of  his  services  being  required  at 
home,  his  education  was  limited,  but  a nat- 
urally studious  and  inquiring  mind  and  a 
retentive  memory  enabled  him  in  after 
years  to  make  up  in  large  part  for  this  de- 
ficiency, and  he  became  an  intelligent  and 
remarkably  well-informed  man.  From  his 
childhood  he  has  been  fond  of  study  and  a 
great  reader,  and  as  he  grew  to  maturity 
all  the  leisure  at  his  command  was  devoted 
to  the  perusal  of  such  books,  papers  and  peri- 
odicals as  he  could  procure,  the  information 
thus  derived,  with  the  practical  knowledge 
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acquired  by  mingling  with  men  in  various 
business  capacities,  giving  him  precedence 
as  a leader  of  thought  in  his  community. 
Mr.  Earhart’s  early  training  on  the  farm 
was  the  means  of  developing  a strong,  vig- 
orous physique,  and  he  grew  to  maturity  a 
well-rounded  man,  plentifully  endowed  with 
good  common  sense  and  a laudable  determi- 
nation to  overcome  the  obstacles  by  which 
his  pathway  was  beset,  and  if  possible  carve 
out  a career  of  honor  and  usefulness.  He 
continued  agricultural  pursuits  until  May, 
1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry, 
for  the  hundred-day  service,  during  which 
time  he  was  in  West  Virginia,  where  the 
regiment  was  principally  engaged  in  guard 
duty.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  noted 
he  returned  home  and  resumed  farming, 
which,  with  stock  raising,  has  since  occupied 
his  attention,  his  progress  and  success  the 
meantime  being  such  as  to  win  for  him  a 
prominent  place  among  the  leading  agricul- 
turists of  Butler  county.  His  farm,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  acres 
in  section  4,  Milford  township,  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  cultivation  and  otherwise 
highly  improved,  the  buildings  of  all  kinds 
being  first-class  and  up-to-date,  and  every- 
thing on  the  place  indicates  the  presence  of 
an  enterprising  agriculturist  of  mature  judg- 
ment and  progressive  ideas,  who  cultivates 
the  soil  and  manages  his  affairs  according 
to  the  most  advanced  methods.  Mr.  Ear- 
hart  has  made  agricultural  science  a special 
study,  reads  all  the  best  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject and  by  practical  experience  demon- 
strates the  values  of  the  theories  advanced 
by  leading  writers  of  the  day.  His  work 
and  management  are  strictly  systematized, 
and  the  prevalence  of  good  order,  even  in 


the  smallest  matters,  attests  the  care  with 
which  he  prosecutes  his  interests  so  as  to 
obtain  the  largest  possible  results.  He 
keeps  a correct  account  of  all  his  products 
and  sales,  which,  with  his  stock  books,  con- 
stitute a full  and  complete  record  of  the 
farm  and  everything  pertaining  thereto. 
As  a breeder  and  raiser  of  fine  live  stock  Mr., 
Earhart  enjoys  an  enviable  and  wide-spread 
reputation  and  he  stands  today  among  the 
leading  stockmen  of  his  part  of  the  state. 
His  specialties  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  have  been  the  Polled  Durham  breed 
of  cattle,  and  he  has  also  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Duroc  and  other  fine  qualify  of 
hogs,  the  greater  part  of  his  income  being 
derived  from  the  sale  of  his  domestic  ani- 
mals. By  persevering  industry  and  good 
business  management,  he  has  placed  himself 
in  independent  circumstances  and  is  now 
one  of  the  well-to-do  men  of  the  county, 
his  income  being  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
his  comfortable  manner  of  living,  while  the 
ample  fortune* at  his  command  insures  him 
plenty  and  ease  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

Mr.  Earhart  is  a Republican  in  politics, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  a zealous 
worker  for  the  success  of  his  party,  not  only 
in  Milford  township  but  throughout  the 
county.  Being  a wide  reader,  he  is  well 
posted  on  current  events  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  great  questions  and  issues  of  the  day, 
both  national  and  international,  enables  him 
to  form  intelligent  opinions  and  conclusions, 
in  both  of  which  respects  he  is  often  deferred 
to  by  many  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  rela- 
tions with  his  neighbors  and  friends  and 
with  the  public  generally  haye  always  been 
of  the  most  agreeable  character,  his  influence 
has  ever  made  for  the  good  of  those  with 
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whom  lie  associates,  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  shows  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  has  not 
been  misplaced. 

Amanda  C.  Shanklin,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Earhart  on  January  22,  1869, 
was  born  in  Butler  county.  Ohio,  in  the  year 
184S,  being  a daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Esther  (Cooper)  Shanklin,  the  father  a na- 
tive of  West  Virginia  and  the  mother  a de- 
scendant of  an  old  North  Carolina  family 
that  left  that  state  in  an  early  day  on  account 
of  opposition  to  slavery.  After  receiving  a 
preliminary  education  in  the  district  schools, 
Mrs.  Earhart  entered  the  female  college  at 
Oxford,  where  she  was  graduated  in  1864, 
following  which  she  taught  with  marked 
success  for  a number  of  years,  and  still  later 
became  governess  in  a wealthy  Kentucky 
family,  where  her  services  were  also  greatly 
appreciated.  She  is  a lady  of  fine  mind  and 
excellent  character,  her  culture  and  varied 
attainments  making  her  for  many  years  a 
favorite  in  the  social  circles  with  which  she 
was  wont  to  mingle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earhart  have  three  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  of  whom,  Rev.  Linn  J.  Ear- 
hart, was  born  January  14.  1870.  He  re- 
ceived his  literary  education  in  the  Miami 
University,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus,  and 
later  was  graduated  from  the  McCormack 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  and  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Repub- 
lic, in  the  state  of  Washington.  He  mar- 
ried a young  lady  by  the  name  of  Martha 
Brinkmire,  and  is  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren, and  stands  today  among  the  leading 
divines  of  his  denomination  in  the  West. 
William  S.,  born  April  12,  1871,  was  also 
graduated  from  the  Miami  University  at 
Oxford  and  is  an  electrician  by  profession. 


His  wife  was  formally  Miss  Florence  Horn- 
slier,  and  his  home  at  the  present  time  is  in 
Camden,  this  state.  Esther  C.,  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  was  born  on  September 
14,  1877,  and,  like  her  brothers,  is  well  edu- 
cated, graduating  in  her  girlhood  from  the 
Somerville  high  school  and  in  1899  she  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences 
from  the  Oxford  Female  College.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  intellectual  attainments  and  other 
accomplishments,  she  is  especially  proficient 
in  music,  having  received  instruction  in  the 
art  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most 
accomplished  teachers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earhart  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  since  the  year 
1874  he  has  held  the  position  of  elder  in  the 
congregation  to  which  they  belong.  The 
children  are  also  identified  with  the  same 
religious  body,  the  oldest,  as  already  stated, 
being  a minister  of  distinguished  ability  and 
wide  influence. 


EDGAR  W.  LANE. 

This  well-known  citizen  is  one  of  But- 
ler county’s  native  sons  and  dates  his  birth 
from  June  16.  1852,  having  first  seen  the 
light  of  day  on  the  farm  in  Hanover 
township  which  his  grandfather,  H.  I. 
Lane,  purchased  and  improved  in  an  early 
day.  H.  I.  Lane  was  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  some  time  in  the  twenties  brought 
his  newly-wedded  wife  to  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  locating  in  the  township  of  Hanover, 
where  he  became  a prosperous  tiller  of  the 
soil.  In  connection  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits, he  worked  at  the  brick-mason  s trade, 
and  continued  in  this  two-fold  capacity  until 
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his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1848. 
The  family  of  H.  I.  Lane  consisted  of  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  five  of  whom  sur- 
vive, namely  : Corneal,  William,  Ellen,  Su- 
san and  Sarah,  one  of  the  deceased  being 
James,  the  subject’s  father,  who  was  bom 
and  reared  on  the  family  homestead  in  Han- 
over township  and  in  his  young  manhood 
married  Miss  Mary  Potter,  a native  of  Reily 
township,  who  bore  him  two  children,  Ed- 
gar W.,  of  this  review,  and  Charles  H.,  who 
died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two  years. 
James  Lane  was  a young  man  of  sterling 
worth,  and  in  due  time  became  one  of  the 
well-to-do  farmers  of  Hanover  township. 
He  owned  a beautiful  place  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  acres,  on  which  he  made  a num- 
ber of  valuable  improvements,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  farming  he  owned  a half  interest  in 
a flouring  mill  which  returned  him  a liberal 
income.  In  politics  he  was  a Whig,  in  reli- 
gion a Presbyterian,  and  in  all  the  elements 
of  manhood  and  citizenship  he  was  easily 
the  peer  of  any  of  his  neighbors  and  associ- 
ates. Had  he  lived  longer  he  doubtless 
would  have  achieved  success  in  his  various 
enterprises,  but  he  was  unfortunately  ait 
down  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
of  usefulness,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  twen- 
ty-eight years. 

Edgar  W.  Lane  was  left  an  orphan  when 
four  years  old,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
eleventh  year  he  lived  with  his  grandfather, 
Samuel  Potter,  who  cared  for  the  lad  and 
looked  after  his  interests  in  various  ways. 
When  a youth  of  twelve  he  became  an  in- 
mate of  his  uncle’s  home,  and  after  remain- 
ing there  for  two  years  began  earning  his 
own  livelihood  as  a farm  hand.  While  thus 
engaged  he  devoted  the  winter  months  to 
study  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  this  way 


he  divided  his  time  until  about  nineteen, 
when  he  entered  the  employ  of  his  guardian, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  attaining  his 
majority.  Actuated  by  a desire  for  a more 
thorough  intellectual  training  than  could  be 
derived  from  the  district  schools,  young 
Lane,  in  1871,  entered  the  National  Normal 
School  at  Lebanon,  where  he  proseaited  his 
studies  two  terms  of  eight  months  each, 
leaving  the  institution  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
following.  Returning  to  Butler  county,  he 
resumed  farming  in  Reily  township,  and  on 
March  24,  1875,  was  solemnized  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Rebekkah  Mosier,  a union 
blessed  with  four  children,  namely : Walter, 
born  February  13.  1876.  a telegrapher  sta- 
tioned at  Hood  River,  Oregon;  Mary,  bom 
January  10,  1878,  is  the  wife  of  Wallace 
Dennis,  and  lives  in  Preble  county,  this  state; 
Effie.  whose  birth  occurred  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1879,  is  unmarried,  and  resides 
in  the  family  of  a friend  by  the  name  of 
Hake:  Alice,  who  was  born  October  15? 
1881,  is  the  wife  of  Ed.  Travis,  in  Hamil- 
ton. The  mother  of  these  children  departed 
this  life  in  1885,  and  on  September  7th  of 
the  following  year  Mr.  Lane  contracted  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Mrs.  Addie  Tracy, 
widow  of  the  late  Robert  W.  Tracy,  of  this 
county,  and  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
J.  (Thomas)  Williams,  natives  of  Virginia 
and  Ohio  respectively.  Mrs.  Lane  was  born 
July  1.  1853.  in  Ross  township.  Butler 
county,  married  Mr.  Tracy  on  March  19, 
1872,  and  bore  him  five  children,  namely: 
Mary  J.,  wife  of  Everritt  Brosier;  Sarah  E., 
now  Mrs.  Herman  Walters,  of  Brookville; 
Ed.  L. ; Mayme,  who  married  Everett 
Barnett,  of  Hamilton,  and  Dolle,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  home  circle.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Tracy  occurred  in  the  year  1883.  Three 
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children  are  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Lane’s  second 
marriage,  Homer,  born  August  31,  1887, 
Chester,  December  10,  1890,  and  Ruth, 
whose  birth  dates  from  December  28,  1893. 
James  Williams,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Lane, 
was  born  January  13,  1821,  in  Virginia, 
came  to  Butler  county  with  his  father  when 
a mere  boy,  and  here  grew  to  maturity,  be- 
coming in  due  time  one  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers and  successful  merchants  of  this  part  of 
the  state.  He  possessed  business  abilities 
of  a very  high  order,  as  is  attested  by  the 
fact  of  his  having  started  in  life  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder,  being  a very  poor  man 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage;  but  he  so  man- 
aged his  affairs  as  to  accumulate  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period  a fortune  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  his  estate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  May,  1902,  being  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
Marv  Jane  Thomas,  who  married  James 
Williams,  was  born  June  22,  1821,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living,  their  names  being  as  fol- 
lows: Margaret,  wife  of  Albert  Harrison; 
George  T.,  a resident  of  Ross  township; 
James,  a real-estate  dealer  of  Hamilton; 
Mrs.  Addie  Lane;  Mamie,  wife  of  Erastus 
Robinson,  of  Shandon,  Ohio;  Joseph,  a 
broker  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  John,  a mechanic  of  the  same  place. 
Mrs.  Lane  received  an  academic  education, 
also  a thorough  musical  training,  and  her 
various  attainments  have  fitted  her  to  adorn 
the  home  over  which  she  presides  and  the 
social  circle  in  which  she  is  wont  to  move. 
She  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  that  insure  popularity  and  win 
strong  and  abiding  friendships,  and  as  a 
neighbor  as  well  as  a devoted  wife  and 
mother,  she  exercises  a wholesome  moral  in- 


fluence in  the  home  and  among  those  with 
whom  she  is  associated. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  Lane  has 
owned  the  Eagle  Hotel  at  Somerville,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  runs  the 
same,  the  house  under  their  .joint  manage- 
ment being  one  of  the  best  conducted  and 
most  popular  hostelries  in  the  county.  He 
also  owns  and  operates  the  Merchants’  bus 
line  between  Somerville  and  Hamilton, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  hotel  business, 
has  been  quite  profitable,  the  patronage  be- 
ing liberal  and  paying  a handsome  margin 
on  the  investment.  Mr.  Lane  is  an  enter- 
prising man,  widely  acquainted  witly  the 
traveling  public,  and  his  familiarity  with 
every  detail  of  the  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  his  desire  to  make  his  place 
first-class  in  every  particular,  gives  him  high 
standing  as  a popular  and  accommodating 
landlord.  While  deeply  interested  in  his 
business  affairs,  he  has  not  neglected  the 
duties  which  every  citizen  owes  the  commu- 
nity and  the  general  public,  being  in  touch 
with  every  measure  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  his  town  and  county  and  an 
advocate  of  every  worthy  means  for  promo- 
ting the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  stanchly  Democratic,  but  not  a 
partisan,  and  in  religion  he  and  his  good  wife 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 


JAMES  W.  MORTON. 

Prominent  among  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  thriving  village  of  Collinsville  is  the 
well-known  gentleman  and  gallant  ex-sol- 
dier under  whose  name  this  article  is  writ- 
ten. James  Morton  is  descended  from  old 
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Delaware  ancestry  and  the  history  of  his 
family  in  that  commonwealth  dates  from  a 
very  early  day.  His  grandfather,  for  many 
years  a leading  citizen  of  Wilmington,  was 
a prominent  slaveholder  and  a man  of  large, 
worth  and  wide  influence.  He  was  identi- 
fied in  many  ways  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  above  city,  also  took  an 
active  and  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
his  state,  and  was  a leader  in  various  enter- 
prises and  a conspicuous  figure  among  his 
fellow  men.  William  Morton,  the  subject's 
father,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
but  when  quite  young  came  to  Ohio  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Butler 
county,  as  a tiller  of  the  soil.  He  married 
a lady  by  the  name  of  Eliza  Waldon,  who 
also  died  in  this  country,  and  of  his  children, 
two  sons  are  still  living,  George  R.,  of  Ham- 
ilton. and  James,  of  this  review. 

James  W . Morton  was  born  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio.  October  19,  1844,  and  grew 
to  mature  years  on  the  home  farm  in  Mil- 
ford, where  he  was  early  taught  the  lessons 
of  industry  and  thrift  which  had  such 
marked  influence  in  forming  his  character 
and  determining  his  future  course  of  action. 
Like  the  majority  of  country  boys,  he  spent 
the  summer  time  in  the  fields  and  during  the 
winter  months  attended  the  district  schools 
and  in  this  way  passed  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  his  life,  a period  varied  bv  nothing 
aside  from  the  usual  routine  of  duty.  But 
a marked  change,  however,  was  soon  to  dis- 
turb the  even  tenor  of  this  quiet  and  peaceful 
mode  of  living,  a change  which  appealed  to 
his  patriotism  and  induced  him  to  exchange 
the  implements  of  husbandry  for  the  death- 
dealing instruments  of  war  and  go  forth  to 
battle  for  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  preser- 
vation of  the  national  LTnion.  On  the  6th 


of  June,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C, 
Ninety-third  Ohio  Infantry,  Capt.  H.  H. 
Wallace,  and  shortly  after  this  his  regiment 
was  attached  to  the  Third  Brigade.  Third 
Division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  and 
from  the  time  of  going  to  the  front  until  the 
end  of  the  war  he  experienced  almost  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  campaigns  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Georgia  and  other  states, 
participating  in  many  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  Rebellion,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
skirmishes  and  minor  engagements.  Mr. 
Morton  shared  with  his  comrades  the  varied 
vicissitudes  of  army  life  and  experiences  on 
the  march,  in  the  camp,  and  upon  the  field 
of  conflict  the  terrible  realities  of  warfare 
in  all  the  term  implies.  Among  the  battles 
in  which  he  took  part  were  the  following: 
Laverine.  Kentucky.  Stone  River,  Tennessee, 
Chickamauga,  Orchard  Knob  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  nearly  all  the  engagements  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  including  Buzzard’s 
Roost,  Liberty  Gap,  Resaca,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  after  which  he  returned  to  Tennes- 
see, with  General  Thomas’s  command,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  but  passed 
through  the  other  engagements  uninjured, 
although  rnanv  times  in  dangerous  positions 
and  exposed  to  almost  certain  death.  After 
three  years  of  faithful  service,  during  which 
he  nobly  sustained  the  reputation  of  a brave 
and  fearless  soldier,  Mr.  Morton  was  hon- 
orably discharged,  being  mustered  out  on 
the  8th  day  of  June,  1865,  on  account  of 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  is  now  the  recip- 
ient of  a monthly  pension  of  twelve  dollars,, 
an  insignificant  sum  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  pain  and  suffering  which  he  en- 
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dured  and  the  magnitude  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered  the  government. 

Since  the  war  Mr.  Morton  has  been  vari- 
ously engaged  and  for  a number  of  years 
past  he  has  been  identified  with  the  United 
States  mail  service,  being  the  first  man  in 
Butler  county  appointed  to  a rural  route 
and  in  point  of  continuous  duty  the  oldest 
man  now  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  Since 
entering  upon  his  labors  as  a carrier  he  has 
traveled  on  the  aggregate  considerably  over 
forty-five  thousand  miles,  using  seventy 
horses,  and  seldom  has  he  been  absent  from 
duty  or  failed  to  he  on  time  at  all  places  of 
delivery.  His  long  period  of  arduous  serv- 
ice speaks  well  for  his  diligence  and  faith- 
fulness to  duty,  and  his  record,  which  is  emi- 
nently honorable,  has  received  compliment- 
ary mention,  not  only  from  his  immediate 
superiors,  but  also  from  high  officials  in  the 
'postoffice  department.  Mr.  Morton  has  a 
beautiful  and  commodious  home  in  Collins- 
ville and,  as  already  stated,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  town,  being  actively  in- 
terested in  all  enterprises  for  its  growth  and 
development  and  an  influential  factor  in  ev- 
en' measure  having  for  its  object  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  His 
eminent  social  qualities  have  made  him  pop- 
ular with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  mingles,  while  his  ster- 
ling integrity,  manly  character  and  general 
worth  as  a neighbor  and  citizen  have  won 
for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
community  to  a very  marked  degree.  Mr. 
Morton  is  essentially  a man  of  the  people, 
with  the  best  interests  of  his  kind  at  heart, 
and  frequently  loses  sight  of  self  in  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  public  welfare.  Hav- 
ing struggled,  fought  and  suffered  in  de- 
fense of  the  government,  and  demonstrated- 


his  loyalty  by  three  years  of  faithful,  consci- 
entious service,  he  properly  appreciates  his 
country  and  its  institutions  and  would  again 
if  necessary  endure  a similar  experience  in 
its  behalf.  Politically  he  wields  a strong 
influence  for  the  Republican  party,  being 
one  of  its  active  workers  and  prominent 
leaders,  not  only  in  Milford  township,  but 
throughout  the  county  as  well.  Fraternally 
he  belongs  to  the  Wetzel-Compton  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Hamilton, 
and  is  also  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  holding  membership 
with  Darrtown  Lodge,  No.  472,  in  which 
he  has  passed  all  the  chairs. 

Mrs.  Morton,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Martha  Martlevis  a native  of  Butler  county, 
and  she  has  presented  her  husband  with 
two  children,  a daughter  Mildred  and  a son 
by  the  name  of  William  T.  The  former, 
•whose  birth  occurred  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber. 1877,  is  an  intelligent  and  well-educated 
lady  and  for  some  years  past  has  ranked 
with  the  most  accomplished  and  successful 
teachers  of  the  county,  holding  at  this  time 
an  important  position  in  the  schools  of  Mil- 
ford township.  William  T.  was  bom  Octo- 
ber 5.  1880,  and  departed  this  life  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  1900. 


GEORGE  W.  OREN. 

The  name  so  worthily  borne  by  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  is  an  old  and  honorable 
one,  having  been  a familiar  sound  in  Mil- 
ford township,  Butler  county,  ever  since  the 
pioneer  period.  George  W.  Oren  was  bom 
at  his  present  place  of  residence  August  24, 
1841.  and  is  one  of  four  children  of  Samuel 
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and  Mary  Oren,  the  father  a native  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  mother  of  the  state 
of  Maryland.  Samuel  Oren,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  the  year  1795,  came  to  Butler 
county  when  a young  man  and  not  long 
after  his  arrival  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mary  Greenwood,  whose  father,  Benjamin 
Greenwood,  moved  from  Maryland  as  early 
as  1800  and  settled  in  Milford  township, 
where  he  purchased  a quarter-section  of 
land  from  which  he  cleared  and  developed  a 
fine  farm,  becoming  in  due  time  one  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  and  prominent  citizens 
of  this  part  of  the  county.  By  occupation 
Samuel  Oren  was  a carpenter,  in  connection 
with  which  trade  he  also  carried  on  farming, 
having  owned  a small  but  well-improved 
place  in  the  township  of  Milford,  where  he 
spent  all  of  his  life.  Of  his  family  of  four 
children,  three  are  yet  living,  namely : Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Beadle  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Cohee,  of 
Preble  county,  this  state,  and  George  W. 
Oren,  the  subject  of  this  review. 

The  early  life  of  George  W.  Oren  was 
spent  on  the  farm  in  Milford  township  which 
he  now  owns  and  which,  with  the  exception 
of  three  years,  has  been  his  home  since  he 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  he  grew  to 
manhood  familiar  with  the  various  experi- 
ences which  labor  in  the  fields  entails.  Dur- 
ing his  childhood  and  youth  he  attended  the 
public  schools  and  as  soon  as  old  enough 
took  upon  himself  much  of  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  the  responsibility  of  its  manage- 
ment, in  both  of  which  capacities  his  duties 
were  ably  and  faithfully  discharged,  as  is 
attested  by  the  abundant  success  that  at- 
tended his  efforts.  Later,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  took  full  charge  of  the  place 
and  in  due  season  became  owner  of  the 
same,  from  which  time  until  a few  years  ago 


he  devoted  his  attention  very  closely  to  its 
cultivation,  the  meanwhile  becoming  one  of 
the  most  thrifty  and  prosperous  agricultur- 
ists of  his  township.  After  acquiring  a com- 
petency he  rented  his  farm  and  since  then 
has  been  living  in  honorable  retirement,  sur- 
rounded by  many  material  comforts  and 
with  a sufficiency  of  this  world’s  goods  to 
insure  the  independence  and  ease  during  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Mr.  Oren  owns 
about  ninety-four  acres  of  fine  land,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  the  im- 
provements being  among  the  best  in  the 
township  and,  all  things  considered,  this 
farm  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive homes  in  Butler  county.  Although  do- 
ing little  in  the  way  of  manual  labor,  he  still 
gives  personal  attention  to  his  agricultural 
and  live-stock  interests  and  manages  his 
business  affairs  with  the  same  sound  judg- 
ment and  clear  insight  that  he  exercised 
during  the  more  active  period  of  his  life.  In 
his  political  views  Mr.  Oren  is  a stalwart 
Democrat  and  as  such  was  elected  trustee 
of  his  township,  which  office  he  filled  by 
successive  re-elections  for  a period  of  fifteen 
years,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  position 
in  an  able  and  impartial  manner  and  prov- 
ing under  all  circumstances  a faithful  cus- 
todian of  the  important  interests  confided 
to  him  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  also  served 
for  a considerable  length  of  time  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  and  during  his  in- 
cumbency in  this  capacity  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
within  his  jurisdiction  and  make  the  local 
svstem  equal  in  efficiency  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Oren  has  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune  and  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  every  dollar  of  the  ample  com- 
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petence  in  his  possession  came  to  him 
through  industry  and  honorable  dealing. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  in  e- 
pendent  agent  to  the  present  time  he  has 
shirked  no  duty,  however  difficult  and  oner- 
ous. and  hesitated  at  no  obstacle,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  nobly  faced  the  future  with  the 
determination  of  meeting  its  responsibilities 
and  if  possible  wresting  success  from  condi- 
tions that  did  not  appear  at  all  encouraging. 
Animated  by  this  laudable  purpose,  he  per- 
severed in  all  his  undertakings  and  his  ener- 
getic labors,  directed  by  tact  and  good  judg- 
ment, finally  brought  their  reward,  as  his 
present  independent  situation  abundant  y 
testifies.  . 

The  domestic  chapter  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Oren  hears  the  date  of  1867,  in  which  year 
he  entered  the  marriage  relation  with  Miss 
Minerva  Coffman,  of  Preble  county,  this 
state,  the  fruits  of  the  union  being  one 
daughter  and  two  sons,  namely : Cora,  wife 
of  Mitchell  Johnson,  of  Milford  township , 
G.  H.,  a resident  of  Somerville,  and  Charles, 
who  lives  on  the  home  farm  and  attends  to 
its  cultivation  and  management. 


JACOB  A.  INMAN. 


This  gentleman  is  an  enterprising  citizen 
of  Milford  township,  where  he  has  long  been 
engaged  in  the  honorable  vocation  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  him  also  belongs  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  worn  the  blue  and  served  in 
the  great  and  gallant  army  that  crushed  out 
the  last  vestige  of  rebellion  from  our  coun- 
try' and  re-established  the  government  upon 
the  firm  basis  which  renders  forever  impos- 
sible any  further  attempts  to  effect  its  dis- 


ruption. Jacob  A.  Inman  is  an  Indianian 
by  birth  and  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Louisa 
(Smith)  Inman,  both  parents  being  natives 
of  New  Jersey.  Benjamin  Inman  was  bom 
May  12,  1812,  and  six  years  later  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Preble  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  Subse- 
quently he  moved  to  Randolph  county,  In- 
diana.'where  he  resided  for  a number  of 
vears,  still  later  returned  to  Ohio,  settling 
In  the  county  of  Butler,  whence  he  removed 
to  Preble  county,  where  he  died.  While  in 
Indiana  he  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
and  political  affairs,  served  a number  of 
terms  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  for  many 
vears  was  one  of.  the  leading  Republican 
politicians  of  Randolph  county.  The  Smith 
family  left  New  Jersey  as  early  as  1825, 
moving  to  Preble  county.  Ohio,  where  a 
number  of  descendants  still  reside,  others 
being  scattered  over  various  parts  ot  ie 
state.  Of  the  six  children  born  to  Benja- 
min and  Louisa  Inman,  five  are  living, 
namely.  Rachel,  an  unmarried  lady  who 
made  her  home  with  the  subject,  but  died 
on  June  15,  1904:  Hanna,  wife  of  Hmnan 
Pottinger:  Jacob  A.,  of  this  review.  Job  b.. 
a retired  farmer  of  this  county,  an  >enj 
min  E.,  a prosperous  agriculturist  and  stoc' 

raiser  of  Preble  county. 

Jacob  A.  Inman  was  horn  m Randolph 

countv.  Indiana.  February  8,  1842'  a" 
when  quite  young  accompanied  his  paren 
to  Ohio,  of  which  state  he  hassmcebee 
a resident.  He  was  reared  to  farm  1^ 
in  Butler  county,  . attended  the  di 
schools  during  the  winter  months  until 
vouth  in  his  teens  and  grew  to  young  m 
hood  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  mak,"S 
most  of  his  opportunities  to  the  en  a 
life  might  be  a credit  to  himself  and 
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and  a benefit  to  his  fellow  men.  He  re- 
mained with  his  parents,  assisting  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  management  of  the  farm.  On 
August  13,  1862,  he  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s call  fo'r  volunteers  by  enlisting  in 
Company  G.  Eighty-third  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  about  fifteen  days  later  was  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  in  Kentucky, 
thence  proceeding  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
hostilities,  where  he' soon  experienced  in  the 
full  “the  stern  and  awful  realities  of  war.” 
Mr.  Inman's  first  active  service  was  at  the 
Yazoo  Swamp,  near  Vicksburg,  where  his 
command  met  the  enemy  in  a shaq>  and 
hard-fought  engagement,  following  which 
he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Arkansas 
Post,  Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  Champion 
Hill,  Black  River,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
being  present  at  the  surrender  of  that  ci tv- 
on  July  4,  1863.  Subsequently  his  com- 
mand took  part  in  the  battle  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  thence  went  down  the  river  to 
New  Orleans,  where  it  joined  the  Red  River 
expedition,  after  which  it  was  sent  to  Bar- 
ancas,  Alabama,  thence  to  Blakely,  where 
it  won  laurels  in  the  bloody  battle  April  9, 
1865.  For  some  time  after  the  latter  date 
Mr.  Inman’s  regiment  did  patrol  duty  in 
Alabama  and  Texas  and  on  July  24,  1865. 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Gal- 
veston, reaching  home  on  the  10th  of  the 
ihonth  following.  He  was  twice  promoted 
during  his  army  service  to  corporal  and 
then  to  sergeant,  which  rank  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  muster-out. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
army.  Mr.  Inman  resumed  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  on  the  farm  of  his  uncle,  Bazilla 
Inman,  in  Butler  county,  And  from  that 
time  to  the  present  he  has  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  tilling  the  soil,  meeting  with  en- 

36 


couraging  success  and  winning  a conspicu- 
ous place  among  the  leading  men  of  his 
township  similarly  engaged.  He  owns  a 
well-improved  farm  in  Preble  county,  being 
a part  of  the  old  homestead,  which  is  ad- 
mirably suited  lor  agriculture  and  live-stock 
purposes,  being  fertile  and  highly  product- 
ive, also  well  watered  and  containing  every 
essential  feature  of  a first-class  rural  home. 

The  presiding  spirit  in  the  subject's 
pleasant  domestic  empire  is  the  intelligent, 
amiable  and  highly  esteemed  lady  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  N.  Frazee,  but  who 
in  the  year  1879  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  In- 
man. since  which  time  she  has  been  his  faith- 
ful companion  and  true  helpmate,  encourag- 
ing him  by  her  judicious  counsel  and  advice, 
co-operating  with  him  in  all  of  his  endeav- 
ors, and  bv  her  able  assistance  contributing 
not  a little  to  the  success  which  their  joint 
efforts  have  achieved.  Mrs.  Inman  is  a na- 
tive of  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  but  was 
reared  in  Preble  and  Butler  counties,  Ohio, 
and  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
in  the  latter,  being  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  township  of  Milford,  where  she  has 
lived  since  her  marriage. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Inman  is  a member  of 
Grand  Army  Post,  No.  361,  at  Camden, 
and  in  politics  is  a Republican,  but  not  a 
partisan  in  the  sense  the  term  is  generally 
understood,  much  less  an  office  seeker,  nor 
has  he  ever  asked  public  honors  at  the  hands 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  matters  religious 
he  entertains  broad  and  liberal  views,  not 
being  identified  with  any  church;  neverthe- 
less he  is  a believer  in  Christianity  and  con- 
tributes liberally  to  the  support  of  the  Pres- 
bvterian  church,  which  his  wife  attends,  be- 
sides giving  freely  to  charitable  and  benev- 
olent organizations  and  all  other  worthy  en- 
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terprises  having  for  their  object  the  material 
and  moral  good  of  the  deserving  poor.  Mr. 
Inman  is  a gentleman  of  modest  demeanor, 
unostentatious  in  his  relations  with  his  fel- 
low men,  but  always  stands  firm  for  what 
he  considers  right  and  just  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  does  he  sully  his  in- 
tegrity or  bring  reproach  upon  his  character 
by  compromising  with  evil  or  countenancing 
that  which  his  conscience  condemns.  His 
conduct  has  been  correct  and  manly,  and  by 
living  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  his 
standards  of  excellence  he  has  won.  the  es- 
teem and  good  will  of  his  neighbors  and  fel- 
low citizens  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all 
who  come  within  the  range  of  his  acquaint- 
ance and  influence. 


DAVID  CORNTH WAITE. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  a native  of 
Butler  county.  Ohio,  and  a representative 
of  one  of  its  old  pioneer  families,  his  grand- 
father, Edward  Cornthwaite,  having  settled 
in  which  is  now  St.  Clair  township  as  early 
as  the  year  1806.  Edward  Cornthwaite 
was  a native  of  England,  but  came  to  Amer- 
ica many  years  ago  and  located  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  which  state  he  moved  his  family 
to  Ohio  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Butler  county, 
dying  in  1835.  His  son  Francis,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  in  1799,  was 
seven  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to 
Butler  county.  He  grew  to  maturity  on  the 
home  farm  in  St.  Clair  township,  and  when 
a young  man  turned  his  attention  to  milling, 
by  which  means  he  earned  sufficient  money 


to  purchase  land  of  his  own  near  the  town 
of  Trenton,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  farmed  for  a number  of 
years,  became  not  only  a well-to-do  agricul- 
turist, but  also  an  influential  citizen  and  a 
public-spirited  man  of  affairs.  He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  Republicans 
of  the  community  in  which  he  resided,  be- 
coming a member  of  the  party  upon  its  or- 
ganization and  continuing  one  of  its  most 
zealous  supporters  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Marga- 
ret Bone,  bore  him  eight  children,  of  which 
family  five  are  still  living,  among  them  be- 
ing the  subject  of  this  review.  Francis  and 
Margaret  Cornthwaite  were  active  members 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  their  lives  were 
fraught  with  great  good  to  the  large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom 
they  mingled.  They  spent  their  later  years 
in  the  town  of  Collinsville,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  died. 

David  Cornthwaite  was  born  on  the 
family  homestead  near  Monroe,  Butler 
county,  February  26,  1842,  and  was  reared 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  remained  with  his  parents  until 
a little  past  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he 
severed  home  ties  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing the  sendee  of  his  country,  enlisting  Au- 
gust 15,  1862,  in  Company  G,  Eighty-third 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  shortly 
thereafter  was  brigaded  with  the  Thirteenth 
Army  Corps,  and  assigned  duty  in  Grants 
command  at  Vicksburg.  Mr.  Cornthwaite 
took  part  in  the  siege  and  reduction  of  that 
city,  also  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Champion  Hill  and  Chickasaw  Bavou,  Ar- 
kansas Post,  the  operations  on  Black  River. 
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besides  seeing  much  active  service  in  other 
parts  of  the  South,  until  being  discharged 
on  account  of  disability  September  29,  1863. 

Returning  home,  Mr.  Cornthwaite  re- 
sumed the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  but  by 
reason  of  the  serious  illness  contracted  while 
in  the  army  it  was  a long  time  before  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  prosecute  his  la- 
bors properly;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
he  never  entirely  regained  the  vigorous  phys- 
ical health  , for  which  he  was  noted  prior  to 
entering  the  military  service.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  He  has  been  a resident  of  Mil- 
ford township,  where  he  owns  a finely  im- 
proved and  highly  cultivated  farm  from 
which  he  receives  a liberal  income,  being  at 
this  time  the  possessor  of  an  ample  compe- 
tence and  well  situated  to  enjoy  the  many 
material  blessings  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

On  December  29,  1864,  Mr.  Cornth- 
waite was  happily  married  to  Miss  Mary  C. 
Judy,  of  Preble  county,  Ohio,  and  to  them 
five  children  have  been  born,  namely : Hat- 
tie, wife  of  Edward  Overpeck,  of  Butler 
county;  Charlie  O.,  who  married  Mina 
Hood  and  lives  in  the  county  of  Preble ; 
Harry  E.,  who  lives  at  home,  and  who  is 
also  a man  of  family,  his  wife  having  for- 
merly been  Miss  Catherine  Antrim ; Bessie 
M.,  wife  of  Wesley  Hale,  a resident  of  Som- 
erville, this  state,  and  George  Grant,  de- 
ceased. 

In  his  religious  views/Mr.  Cornthwaite 
indorses  the  plea  of  the  Christian  church, 
of  which  both  himself  and  wife  are  faithful 
and  consistent  members.  Politically  he  is 
a pronounced  Republican,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
his  party  in  Milford  township,  also  an  in- 
fluential, factor  in  county  affairs  and  an  ac- 


tive worker  when  great  state  and  national 
ately  following  his  marriage  he  lived  in  Illi- 
questions  are  in  issue.  The  year  immedi- 
iiois,  and  while  there  he  served  as  a member 
of  the  town  council,  and  manifested  a promi- 
nent and  influential  interest  in  promoting 
the  growth  and  varied  resources  of  the 
place.  In  1869  he  became  a member  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  at  Noble,  Illinois,  and  in  1878 
he  took  dimit  to  the  Hamilton  lodge,  of 
which  he  is  now  an  active  member.  He  also 
belongs  to  Wetzel-Compton  Post,  No.  96, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Cornth- 
waite is  a gentleman  of  high  moral  and  so- 
cial standing,  and,  although  plain  and  un- 
assuming in  demeanor,  seeking  to  avoid  the 
crowd  rather  than  to  court  notoriety  of  any 
kind,  is  nevertheless  a forceful  character  in 
his  community  and  a leading  spirit  in  all  that 
tends  to  its  material  advancement  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  Wisely  avoid- 
ing the  paths  that  lead  to  public  distinction, 
he  has  pursued  the  plain  and  more  satis- 
factory life  of  a thrifty  and  prosperous  til- 
ler of  the  soil,  contented  with  the  slow  but 
sure  gains  that  come  to  him  through  legiti- 
mate channels,  and  satisfied  to  be  known 
simply  as  a citizen. 


JOSEPH  SCHUMAKER. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces 
this  article  is  one  of  Butler  county’s  popular 
citizens  and  his  life  forcibly  illustrates  what 
energy,  industry  and  a fixed  purpose 
can  accomplish  when  animated  by  no- 
ble aims  and  correct  ideals.  Joseph 
Schumaker  is  a native  of  Butler 
county  and  dates  his  birth  from  the 
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20th  clay  Of  November,  1854,  having  hrst 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  Hamilton  with  the 
interests  of  which  city  1ns  life  has  been 
closely  interwoven  from  that  time  to  the 
present  clay.  His  father,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  Joseph  Schumaker.  was  a native 
of  Germany,  but  came  to  America  when  a 
young  man  and  for  a number  of  years 
worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton.  He  also  opened  one  of  the 
first  hotels  in  the  town,  which  was  well  pa- 
tronized  bv  the  traveling  public,  and  later 
was  proprietor  of  the  old  Mason  House, 
which  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  wel  - 
known  and  popular  hostelries  of  the  place. 
His  wife,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  died 
prior  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  when 
that  struggle  began  he  enlisted  in  Company 
K,  Forty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served 
from  1861  to  1865  inclusive,  participating 
in  many  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  that  his 
torical  period  and  winning  honorable  men- 
tion as  a brave  and  fearless  soldier.  Some 
time  after  the  war  he  entered  the  Soldiers 
Home  at  Davton  and  was  an  inmate  of  that 
institution  when  his  death  occurred,  on 
March  6.  1878.  The  three  sons  of  the  old 
veteran  are  Joseph,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Barnev.  a fanner  of  Shelby  county, 
Indiana,  and'  John,  who  lives  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton,  their  births  occurring  m the 
order  given. 

Joseph  Schumaker  was  reared  in  Ham- 
ilton and  received  his  education  in  St.  Ste- 
phen’s parochial  school,  which  he  attended 
until  his  confirmation  in  the  Catholic  church, 
his  parents  being  devoted  members  of  that 
religious  body.  Being  the  oldest  son  and 
his  father  a poor  man,  he  was  early  obliged 
to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  for  a liveli- 
hood, accordingly  he  turned  his  hand  to  any 


kind  of  honorable  employment  he  could  find 
to  do  and  in  this  way  several  of  his  youthful 
years  were  spent.  Later  he  became  inter- 
ested with  his  brother-in-law  in  the  manu- 
facture of  patent  medicine,  an  enterprise 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  his  substan- 
tial start  in  life,  as  the  business  proved  suc- 
cessful and  in  due  time  paved  the  way  to  a 
comfortable  fortune  for  the  proprietors. 

In  the  vear  1878  Mr.  Schumaker  con- 
tracted a matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss 
Philomena  Pater,  who  was  born  in  the  city 
„f  Hamilton  in  1859.  her  Parents  cot"ing  ° 
this  country  from  Germany  a .number  ot 
years  before  and  settling  in  Butler  county. 
Three  children  are  the  fruits  of  this  mar- 
riage. namely:  Anna  May,  l»rn  m ie 

month  of  May.  .882:  Annette.  m Xovem- 
ber,  1885.  and  George  F.,  whose  birt 
curred  on  the  27th  of  July.  1886. 

Mr  Schumaker  is  still  interested  m the 
manufacture  of  several  popular  remedies 
which  have  an  extensive  sale  throughout 
the  United  States,  their  efficacy  as  remedial 
agents  giving  rise  to  a great  emar 1 ^ 

onlv  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
European  nations.  The  business  has  be  a 
prosecuted  with  most  encouraging  financ.  ' 
results,  and  with  the  large  amount  c f pri- 
vate capital  which  has  come  to  the  s j ^ 
from  this  source  he  has  made  a nit 
profitable  investments  from  time  o • 
among  them  being  the  fine  farm  of  £0 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  in  Milford 
township,  the  rental  of  which  adds  *0 
teriallv  to  his  income  and  on  whici  ^ 
his  family  spend  the  heated 
well-built  and  elegantly  furnished  _ ^ 

home.  Mr:  Schumaker  is  stanch  11 
legiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  but » 
wavs  refrained  from  entering  politics. 
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mg  no  ambition  to  gratify  in  the  way  of 
seeking  office  and  little  taste  for  public  life 
or  partisan  work.  Born  and  reared  a Cath- 
olic. he  has  always  been  faithful  to  the 
church  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  influ- 
ential members  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  in 
Hamilton,  to  which  congregation  his  wife 
and  family  also  belong.  Personally  Mr. 
Schumaker  is  a most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able gentleman,  whom  to  know  is  to  esteem 
and  honor.  Of  pleasing  presence  and  fine 
social  qualities,  he  possesses  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  winning  and  retaining  warm  friend- 
ships and  in  whatever  circle  he  moves  his 
cheerful  disposition  and  desire  to  please 
make  him  a popular  favorite.  His  business 
dealings,  as  well  as  his  other  relations,  have 
always  been  honorable  and  above  the  suspi- 
cion of  wrong  doing,  his  integrity  js  of  the 
sterling  kind  that  begets  and  commands  con- 
fidence, and  among  the  people  of  his  city  and 
county  his  character  and  good  name  are 
held  in  high  esteem,  indicating,  as  they  do, 
correct  and  praiseworthy  conduct  in  every 
relation  of  life. 


LAWRENCE  E.  GREW  AN. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  long 
and  prominently  identified  with  educational 
and  civic  affairs  in  Butler  county,  where  he 
has  devoted  nearly  two  score  years  to  teach- 
ing, and  he  is  also  a veteran  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  in  which  he  rendered  valiant 
service  in  defense  of  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion. During  the  long  years  of  his  residence 
in  the  county  he  has  held  the  unequivocal 
confidence  and  regard  of  its  people  and  is 
today  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of 
the  attractive  village  of  Oxford. 


Mr.  Grennan  comes  of  stanch  Irish 
stock,  and  the  name  is  a significant  one,  be- 
ing translated  into  English  as  “scholar.”  He 
was  born  in  Kings  county,  Ireland,  on  the 
23d  of  Septemtar,  1837,  being  a son  of  Law- 
rence and  Ellen  (Money)  Grennan,  who 
passed  their  entire  lives  in  that  section  of  the 
Emerald  Ikle,  where  the  respective  families 
have  been  established  for  many  generations. 
The  subject  received  an  excellent  education 
in  the  national  schools  of  Ireland,  comparing 
to  our  public-school  system  in  America,  and 
he  remained  in  his  native  land  until  1858. 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
came  to  America  to  seek  his  fortunes  and 
establish  a home.  He  gradually  drifted 
westward  until  he  reached  Ohio,  arriving  in 
October.  1858,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
in  Delaware  county,  this  state.  On  the  16th 
of  September,  1861,  Mr.  Grennan  enlisted 
as  a private  in  Company  D,  Twentieth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  proving  himself 
a loyal  and  valiant  soldier  and  receiving  his 
honorable  discharge  on  the  17th  of  July. 
1865.  being  mustered  out  as  hospital  stew- 
ard. His  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade.  Third  Division,  Seventeenth 
Army  Corps,  commanded  by  General  J.  B. 
McPherson,  while  the  regiment  was  in  com- 
mand of  Col.  M.  F.  Force,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Capt.  C.  H.  McElrov,  of  Dela- 
ware. Ohio.  The  regiment  participated  in 
twenty-eight  of  the  notable  engagements  of 
the  great  internecine  conflict,  including  the 
battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Vicks- 
burg. the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  mem- 
orable march  to  the  sea,  under  command  of 
General  Sherman,  thence  passing  through 
the  Carolinas  and  taking  part  in  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  war,  that  of  Bentonville, 
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North  Carolina.  The  health  of  Mr.  Gren- 
nan  has  been  permanently  impaired  as  a re- 
sult of  the  hardships  and  injuries  received 
during  his  term  of  military  service,  and  in 
recognition  of  this  he  receives  a pension 
of  twelve  dollars  a month  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  Mr. 
Grennan  came  to  Oxford,  Butler  county, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-nine  years,  having  been  signally  suc- 
cessful in  his  chosen  profession  and  being 
highly  honored  in  educational  circles.  He 
holds  the  highest  grade  certificate  and  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  advances  made  in  meth- 
ods and  systems,  while  he  has  ever  contin- 
ued a close  and  appreciative  student.  He  is 
a licensed  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  and  has  been  a devoted  worker 
in  the  field  of  religious  endeavor,  while  he 
is  also  possessed  of  marked  literary  ability 
and  has  written  much  and  well.  He  was 
for  three  years  editor  of  the  Oxford  News 
and  for  a similar  period  filled  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Oxford  Citizen,  while  he  has 
come  in  contact  with  many  men  of  public 
note,  including  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Harri- 
son, Whitelaw  Reid  and  many  others  of  na- 
tional reputation.  He  has  ever  been  known 
as  a stanch  and  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  though  he  has  never  been  an 
aspirant  for  public  office.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  Millikin  Post,  No.  228. 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  Oxford 
Lodge,  No.  67,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
of  which  latter  he  is  past  master. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1866,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Grennan  to  Miss 
Julia  Lowry,  of  Delaware  county,  this  state, 


where  she  had  been  a student  in  his  school, 
and  of  the  children  of  this  union  we  incor- 
porate the  following  brief  record:  Mary 

E.,  who  was  graduated  in  the  college  in  Ox- 
ford, also  took  a post-graduate  course  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  is  now  assistant 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Miamisburg, 
Ohio;  Phoebe  is  the  wife  of  C.  A.  Hayden, 
of  Oxford;  Ada  is  the  wife  of  Moritz 
Schlenck,  of  this  place;  Minnie  E.  is  the 
wife  of  John  Robertson,  of  Somerville, 
Ohio;  and  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  is  second  lieu- 
tenant of  a company  of  government  scouts 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


HARRY  H.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Butler  county  has  its  full  quota  of  able 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  among  its  successful  and  popular  practi- 
tioners is  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  been  estab- 
lished in  practice  at  Reily  since  1886  and 
who  controls  a large  and  representative 
business,  being  known  as  a thoroughly 
skilled  physician  and  surgeon. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a native  of  Butler  county, 
having  been  born  on  the  parental  homestead 
farm,  in  Reily  township,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1862,  a son  of  John  W.  and 
Catherine  (Warfield)  Smith,  and  a scion  of 
one  of  the  early  pioneer  families  of  the 
county,  whither  his  paternal  great-grand- 
father came  from  Pennsylvania  as  early  as 
179c j the  family  being  of  stanch  German 
lineage.  Both  the  father  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  Doctor  were  born  in  Butler 
county,  and  the  name  has  been  long  and 
prominently  identified  with  its  history  and 
with  the  record  of  its  agricultural  develop- 
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ment.  John  W.  Smith  was  one  of  the  pros- 
perous and  highly  honored  citizens  of  Reily 
township,  where  he  was  the  owner  of  a fine 
farm  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  and  there 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  in 
1893,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years;  his 
wife  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  Mr.  Smith  was  a man  of  influence 
in  the  community  and  was  for  many  years 
an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  while  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
devoted  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 
They  became  the  parents  of  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  and  four  of  the  sons  and  four  of 
the  daughters  are  yet  living,  the  subject  of 
this  review  having  been  the  youngest  of  the 
children.  __  ^ ~ ' 

""  Dr.  Smith  was  reared  on  the  ancestral 
homestead,  and  attended  the  public  schools 
of  the  locality  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  when  he  entered  the 
high  school  at  New  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  two  years,  after  which 
he  was  for  an  equal  period  a student  in 
Miami  University.  In  1879  he  began  read- 
ing medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr. 
James  Robinson,  of  Reily,  and  thus  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  1880,  when  he  en- 
tered the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in  Cincin* 
nati,  being  graduated  in  this  excellent  in- 
stitution in  the  spring  of  1883.  (^Shortly  af- 
terward the  Doctor  located  in  Okeaija,  But- 
ler county,  where  he  was  in  practice  one 
year,  after  which  he  returned  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  professional  work 
for  one  and  one-half  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  in  i88ffi,he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Reily,  where  he  has  ever  since  maintained 
his  home  and  where  he  has  built  up  a very 
satisfactory  practice,  his  success  and  per- 
sonal popularity  tending  to  set  at  naught  the 


scriptural  adage  that  “a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.” 
In  politics  Dr.  Smith  is  an  unswerving  ad- 
vocate of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  a .pd  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
St.  Charles  Lodge,  No.  315,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Reily,  of  which 
he  is  past  grand ; and  of  Oxford  Lodge,  No. 
67,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  is^a 
member  of  the  Butler  County  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  District  Medical  Association, 
while  he  is  also  local  medical  examiner  for 
several  of  the  leading  life-insurance  com- 
panies. The  Doctor  moved  to  Oxford  on 
September  15,  190^  and  has  entered  into 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  is  meet- 
ing with  encouraging  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1887,  Dr.  Smith 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louise  Gil- 
lespie, who  was  born  and  reared  in  Reily 
township,  this  county,  being  a daughter  of 
Robert  and  Caroline  (Balser)  Gillespie.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  have  one  son,  Parke,  who 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  August,  1890,  and 
who  is  a graduate  of  the  public  schools  and 
is  now  a student  in  the  Miami  University 
at  Oxford. 


ALBERT  Y.  SHOLLENBARGER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Shollenbarger  Brothers, 
who  conduct  a well-equipped  and  popular 
livery  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and  not  only 
is  he  known  as  one  of  the  progressive  and 
enterprising  young  business  men  of  the 
place,  but  he  is  also  a scion  of  one  of  the 
sterling  pioneer  families  of  the  county. 

Albert  Young  Shollenbarger  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Collinsville,  this  county,  on 
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the  2d  of  September,  1875.  and  is  a son  of 
Jacob  H.  and  Alice  (Young)  Shollenbarger, 
both  of  whom  were  likewise  born  in  this 
county,  and  they  still  reside  on  the  farm,  m 
Milford  township.  The  subject  of  this  re- 
view passed  his  boyhood  days  on  the  home- 
stead farm,  and  his  educational  discipline 
was  secured  in  the  public  schools  of  Collins- 
ville. At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  en- 
gaged in  the  livery  business  at  Oxford,  this 
county,  where  he  continued  in  this  line  of 
enterprise  for  the  ensuing  six  years,  being 
successful  in  his  efforts.  On  the  1st  of  June. 
1899,  he  came  to  Hamilton  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  Harry  in  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  a fine  livery 
stable  at  328  Maple  avenue,  where  they  Had 
a large  and  valuable  stock  of  horses  and 
vehicles  and  controlled  large  and  remuner- 
ative business,  the  enterprise  being  under 
the  management  of  our  subject,  who  is  thor-  . 
oughlv  familiar  with  all  its  details  and  able 
to  maintain  the  same  at  the  highest  stand- 
ard. On  the  Toth  of  May.  19O3,  this  barn 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  all  its 
contents,  including  forty-eight  horses,  about 
seventy-five  carriages,  together  with  other 
vehicles  and  equipments  and  a large  amount 
of  feed,  entailing  a loss  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  but  little  insurance  indemnity. 
The  loss  was  divided  between  the  two  in- 
terested principals  and  a number  of  patrons 
whose  horses  and  carriages  were  kept  in  the 
stables,  the  loss  on  the  two  sides  being  about 
equal.  The  fire  occurred  on  Sunday,  and 
on  the  following  Friday  the  firm  purchased 
the  present  stock  and  resumed  business, 
their  present  stables  being  located  at  No. 
22  South  Second  street.  The  equipment  is 
thoroughly  modern  and  complete  and  the 
firm  has  still  further  added  to  their  prestige 


through  the  misfortune  which  drew  general 
attention  to  their  business.  Mr.  Shollen- 
barger is  a stanch  Republican  in  his  political  ( 
proclivities  but  has  never  sought  or  desired 
official  preferment,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Oil  the  1 2th  of  January',  1897.  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Shollen- 
barger to  Miss  Emma  Gerber,  who  was  born 
ami  reared  in  Collinsville,  this  county,  and 
of  this  union  have  been  born  three  children, 
Fern.  Hugh  and  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  SUTPHEN.  M.  D. 

There  is  no  class  to  whom  greater  grati- 
tude  is  due  from  the  world  at  large  than  to 
those  self-sacrificing,  sympathetic,  no  e 
minded  men  whose  life  work  has  been  tie 
alleviation  of  physical  suffering,  thus 
lengthening  the  span  of  human  existence 
There  is  no  known  standard  by  which  thei 
beneficent  influence  can  be  measured . t leu 
helpfulness  is  as  broad  as  the  universe  ami 
their  power  goes  hand  in  hand  with  die 
wonderful  laws  of  nature  that  come 
,he  very  sources  of  life  itself.  Some  one  has 
aptly  said,  “He  serves  God  best  who  serve, 
humanity  most.”  The  skillful  ptysl“  ’ 
then,  by  the  exercise  of  his  native  a 
and  his  acquired  abilities,  is  not  only  pe 
forming  a service  for  humanity,  mt 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  the  divine  teache 
himself,  who  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  ’re 
vc  have  done  it  unto  me. 

Among  the  leading  physicians  0 
dletown.  Butler  county.  Ohio  the  g ^ 
man  whose  name  appears  at  the  ea 
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sketch.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the  five  children 
born  to  Carlton  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Coch- 
ran) Sutphen.  his  nativity  occurring-  at  Mid- 
dletown. Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1849.  The  subject’s  grandfather  was  John 
Sutphen,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  pio- 
neers of  this  part  of  the  state,  having  located 
at  Middletown,  Ohio,  when  its  population 
consisted  of  but  a few  score  of  people.  He 
entered  from  the  government  a tract  of 
land  and,  as  he  was  possessed  of  a fair  edu- 
cation, received  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
state  of  New  Jersey,  he  assumed  a prominent 
place  in  the  community  in  which  he  settled. 
Though  he  never  sought  office  or  public  sta- 
tion, he  was  influential  in  the  councils  of  the 
old  Whig  party  and,  later,  also  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  of  whose  principles  he  was  an 
ardent  advocate.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  many  prominent  men  of  his  day,  among 
whom  were  the  late  Governor  Campbell  and 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Schenk.  He  was  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jane 
Potter  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
twelve  children,  of  whom  Carlton  \Y..  the 
subject’s  father,  was  the  fifth  in  order  of 
birth.  Carlton  W.  Sutphen  received  such  ed- 
ucational advantages  as  the  schools  of  the 
place  and  period  afforded  and  grew  to  sturdy 
manhood,  well  equipped  for  life’s  battles. 
For  a number  of  years  he  conducted  a packet 
line  on  the  canal  from  Middletown  to  Cin- 
cinnati, in  which  enterprise  he  was  fairly 
successful,  and  was  also  for  a number  of 
years  a merchant  collector  on  the  Miami  and 
Erie  Canal,  bolding  that  position  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  December,  1899,  at  which 
time  he  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 
At  one  time  he  was  rated  as  a wealthy  man. 
but  met  with  some  business  reverses  later  in 


life.  He  was  energetic  and  indefatigable  in 
every  matter  in  which  he  engaged  and  for 
many  years  held  prominent  places  in  public 
life.  He  was  active  in  politics,  endeavoring 
at  all  times  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
community,  and  was  honored  with  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  associated  and  who  knew  him  best,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  the  position  of  treasurer 
of  Middletown  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
the  position  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
constituents.  To  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Cochran  were  born  five  children,  of 
whom  the  subject  was  the  eldest. 

John  T.  Sutphen,  the  immediate  subject, 
attended  the  common  schools,  after  which 
he  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Delaware.  Ohio.  Being  desirous  of  mak- 
ing the  practice  of  medicine  his  life  work, 
he  then  matriculated  in  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  at  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
March,  1871.  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
Upon  completing  his  professional  training- 
lie  at  once  returned  to  Middletown  and  com- 
menced the  active  practice  in  partnership 
with  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  \Yr.  D.  Linn, 
remaining  so  associated  until  the  latter  s 
death,  since  which  time  he  has  remained 
alone  in  the  practice.  He  is  endowed  with 
those  peculiar  qualities  which  contribute  to 
the  successful  pursuit  of  his  profession  and. 
because  of  his  emphatic  success  in  combat- 
ting disease  he  has  acquired  a reputation 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  immediate  community. 

Politically  Dr.  Sutphen  is  a Republican 
and  has  long  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic questions  of  the  day,  exercising  his  right 
of  franchise  in  favor  of.  the  party  whose 
principles  he  believes  to  be  most  conducive 
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to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  He 
has  been  honored  by  selection  as  vice-presi- 
dent for  Ohio  of  the  National  League  of  Re- 
publican Clubs.  Fraternally  the  Doctor  is 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  time-honored 
order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  being 
a Knight  Templar  and  having  also  attained 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite, 
thus  being  a Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal 
Secret.  He  is  also  a past  officer  in  both 
branches  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  has  also  attained  official  dis- 
tinction in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  being 
past  grand  chancellor  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
Ohio  and  representative  of  Ohio  in  the  su- 
preme lodge,  being  also  a member  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  Endowment  rank  of 
the  order.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  being  a past  exalted  ruler  of 
the  former  and  past  regent  of  the  latter  or- 
ganization. He  is  a firm  believer  in  fra- 
temalism,  having  witnessed  many  beneficent 
results  of  the  application  of  the  benign  prin- 
ciples of  the  orders  with  which  he  has  been 
connected.  Doctor  Sutphen  is  a man  of 
broad  and  liberal  views,  at  the  same  time 
abiding  closely  to  the  ethics  of  the  profes- 
sion in  which  he  is  engaged  and  following 
only  the  best  rules  of  living.  By  a life  of 
earnest  endeavor,  upright  living  and  court- 
eous demeanor  to  all  he  has  won  for  him- 
self a host  of  warm  personal  friends  in  the 
community  in  which  he  has  so  long  resided. 
Doctor  Sutphen  s great-grandfathers,  Abram 
Sutphen  and  Moses  Potter,  served  in  the 
American  war  for  independence  on  the  side 
of  the  colonists,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact 
the  Doctor  holds  membership  in  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  an  association  of 
which  he  is  justifiably  proud. 


JACOB  H.  SHOLLENBARGER. 

Among  the  representative  citizens  of 
Butler  county  the  subject  of  this  sketch  can 
be  appropriately  numbered,  as  he  has  long 
enjoyed  distinctive  prestige  in  business  cir- 
cles and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  township  in 
which  he  made  his  home.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, Jacob  H.  Shollenbarger  is  of  German 
lineage,  not  only  on  the  paternal  side,  but 
also  on  the  maternal,  his  mother's  ances- 
tors coming  to  America  many  years  ago 
from  Geisen,  Germany,  and  settling  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  The  subject’s 
grandfather  was  Frederick  Shollenbarger, 
and  his  grandmother,  before  her  marriage, 
was  Mary  C.  Scholanch,  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Klein,  being  the  native  of  Geisen  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Frederick  Shollenbarger  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1815,  and  settled  near 
Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
purchased  land  and  developed  the  farm  on 
which  he  continued  to  live  until  death  called 
him  hence.  His  son  Daniel,  who  was  reared 
on  this  place,  cultivated  it  until  1850,  when 
he  moved  to  Oxford  township,  his  death  oc- 
curring in  Milford  township  in  the  year 
1868.  He  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  But- 
ler county,  and  became  the  father  of  nine 
children,  seven  of  whom  survive,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  being  one  of  the  number. 
Daniel  Shollenbarger  and  wife  were  devout 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Darr- 
town  and  are  remembered  as  a most  ex- 
cellent and  praiseworthy  couple,  whose  in- 
fluence was  potent  for  good  and  whose  lives 
exemplified,  the  purity  and  great  practical 
values  of  the  religious  faith  which  they  pro- 
fessed. 
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Jacob  H.  Shollenbarger,  the  sixth  of  his 
parents’  nine  children,  was  born  in  Ross 
county,.  Ohio,  April  28,  1845,  and  received 
his  early  training  at  the  family  homestead 
in  Milford  township,  the  time  during  his 
childhood  and  youth  being  divided  between 
work  in  the  fields  and  attending  the  public 
schools.  He  acquired  a good  practical  edu- 
cation and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  en- 
tered the  service  of  his  country,  enlisting  in 
Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-sev- 
enth Ohio  Infantry,  with  which  he  experi- 
enced the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  war 
until  honorably  discharged  in  November  of 
the  year  1864.  His  command  operated 
chiefly  in  Virginia  and  its  principal' service 
consisted  of  guard  duty,  which  was  dis- 
charged so  faithfully  and  efficiently  as  to 
elicit  honorable  mention  from  President 
Lincoln,  who  at  different  times  had  occasion 
to  compliment  and  praise  the  soldiers  on 
their  bravery  and  gallantry. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  enlist- 
ment, Mr.  Shollenbarger  resumed  farming 
in  Butler  county  and  continued  the  same 
until  1889,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted 
his  attention  principally  to  buying  and  ship- 
ping grain  and  live  stock,  doing  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  business.  He  also  owns  a 
half  interest  in  a large  general  store  at  Col- 
linsville, which  has  a lucrative  and  far-reach- 
ing patronage,  and  in  addition  thereto  is  a 
heavy  stockholder  in  the  Miami  Valley  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  to  the  success  of  which  he  has 
contributed  ever  since  its  organization  went 
into  effect.  From  the  establishment  of  this 
solid  and  popular  financial  institution  to  the 
present  time  Mr.  Shollenbarger  has  been  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors  and  today 
there  is  but  one  man  besides  himself  con- 


nected with  the  bank  who  assisted  in  its 
organization. 

Mr.  Shollenbarger  has  been  a leading 
spirit  in  the  town  of  Collinsville,  every  en- 
terprise for  the  improvement  and  up- 
building of  the  place,  materially  or  other- 
wise, receiving  his  sanction  and  support. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1879  an(* 
has  served  as  such  ever  since,  conducting  the 
office  in  an  able  and  straightforward  busi- 
ness-like manner,  and  proving  at  all  times 
not  only  an  efficient  and  judicious  but  an 
exceedingly  courteous  and  popular  official. 
Financially  he  has  met  with  success  com- 
mensurate with  the  energy,  intelligence  and 
good  judgment  manifested  in  all  of  his  un- 
dertakings and  he  is  today  one  of  the  well- 
to-do  reliable  men  of  the  county,  bis  for- 
tune being  among  the  largest  in  his  part 
of  the  country  and  his  influence  in  mone- 
tary and  general  business  circles  far-reach- 
ing and  second  to  that  of  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Mr.  Shollenbarger’ s manly 
conduct  and  honorable  dealings  have  given 
him  a wide  reputation  throughout  Butler 
county  and  other  parts  of  southeastern  Ohio 
and  wherever  known  his  name  is  as  good 
as  his  bond,  while  among  his  immediate 
neighbors  and  friends  he  stands  a conspicu- 
ous example  of  the  sterling  business  man 
and  enterprising  citizen  of  the  times.  Re- 
sourceful, as  he  is  energetic,  far-seeing  and 
progressive,  he  keeps  in  mind  the  future  in 
present  action,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  few  if  any  of  his  well-laid 
plans  have  failed  and  that,  in  the  fnain. 
abundant  success  has  crowned  his  efforts. 
Like  all  broad-minded  men,  he  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  claims  of  religion  or 
neglectful  of  his  duty  and  obligation  to  his 
Maker,  being  a firm  believer  in  the  Holy 
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Scriptures  and  a consistent  follower  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth.  He  was  blessed  with 
pious  parents  who  reared  him  according  to 
the  rather  strict  teachings  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  the  influence  of  this  training 
had  much  to  do  in  forming  his  character  and 
fitting  him  for  effective  service  in  the  earn- 
est Christian  life  he  has  since  led.  He  has 
held  membership  with  the  church  at  Darr- 
town  for  a number  of  years,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  an  elder  of  the  congrega- 
tion, also  one  of  its  most  influential  workers 
and  liberal  supporters  from  a financial  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Shollenbarger's  activity  in 
business  circles  and  his  continued  interest 
in  public  affairs  naturally  led  him  into  the 
domain  of  politics  and,  like  every  intelli- 
gent citizen  with  the  welfare  of  his  countv. 
state  and  nation  at  heart,  he  is  well  grounded 
in  his  principles  and  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  party  with  which  identified.  A reader 
from  his  youth  and  a student  of  political 
history,  he  was  early  convinced  that  the  Re- 
publican party  had  a great  and  important 
mission,  consequently  he  gave  it  his  al- 
legiance and  ever  since  attaining  his  ma- 
jority has  been  one  of  its  zealous  adherents. 
He  has  represented  his  township  at  different 
times  on  the  county  central  committee, 
where  he  rendered  valuable  service  as  an 
organizer  and  untiring  worker,  has  been  a 
delegate  to  a number  of  nominating  con- 
ventions and  other  public  assemblages,  but 
has  persistently  refused  to  run  for  office,  al- 
though well  qualified  to  fill  with  credit  any 
position  of  honor  and  trust  within  the  gift  of 
the  people. 

Elizabeth  Alice  Young,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Shollenbarger  in  1873.  was  born 
in  August,  1855,  a,1(l  received  her  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  female  college 
at  Oxford,  Ohio.  She  is  a ladv  of  intelli- 


gence, culture  and  refinement,  enjoys  wor- 
thy prestige  in  the  best  social  circles  of  the 
community  and,  like  her  husband,  is  a con- 
sistent and  respected  member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  church.  Seven  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shollen- 
barger, the  oldest  of  whom,  a son  by  the 
name  of  Harry  \V.,  entered  the  Miami  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hamilton,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen  years,  and  has  been  connected  with 
the  institution  ever  since,  by  successive  pro- 
motions working  himself  from  a subordi- 
nate clerkship  to  his  present  responsible  posi- 
tion of  assistant  cashier.  He  is  a young 
man  of  fine  attainments  and  splendid  busi- 
ness ability,  an  accomplished  accountant 
and  by  honorable  and  upright  course  of  con- 
duct has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  employers.  Albert  Y..  the  second  son, 
also  an  intelligent  and  thoroughly  reliable 
young  man,  is  proprietor  of  a livery  barn 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and  doing  a prosper- 
ous business:  Nellie,  the  third  in  order  of 
birth,  married  \Y.  G.  Jones  and  lives  at 
Collinsville,  where  her  husband  has  charge 
of  the  railroad  station,  being  agent  and 
operator,  also  assistant  postmaster  under 
his  father-in-law;  Earl,  the  next  in  succes- 
sion, is  a carpenter  and  builder,. working  at 
his  trade  in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  Montana: 
Mary  is  deceased,  while  Valora  and  Ruth, 
the  youngest  members  of  the  family,  are 
with  their  parents. 


WALTER  J.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  a native  of 
.Butler  county  and  is  one  of  the  able  young 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  village  of  Reily.  He  was  born  in  Reily 
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township,  on  the  27th  of  March.  1877.  and 
is  a son  of  Joseph  B.  and  Jane  (Brown) 
Smith,  who  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
of  whom  the  Doctor  was  the  second  in  order 
of  birth.  His  sister.  Emma,  is  the  wife  of 
.Newton  Samuels,  of  Peoria,  Indiana,  and 
his  sister,  Olive,  is  at  home. 

Dr.  Smith  was  reared  to  the  sturdy  dis- 
cipline of  the  farm  and  his  early  educational 
advantages  were  such  as  were  afforded  in 
the  district  schools,  while  later  he  continued 
his  studies  for  one  year  in  Miami  University. 
In  1897  he  initiated  the  technical  study  of 
medicine,  having  as  preceptor  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Harry  H.  Smith,  with  whom  he  is  now  as- 
sociated in  practice  and  to  whom  individual 
reference  is  made  on  another  page  of  this 
work.  In  the  spring  of  1898  the  subject 
was  matriculated  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  Cincinnati,  where  he  completed  the 
prescribed  course,  being  graduated  in  the 
spring  of  1902  and  securing  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  forthwith  located 
in  Reily  and  associated  himself  with  his 
uncle  and  here  he  has  already  gained  pres- 
tige as  a thoroughly  skilled  and  discriminat- 
ing physician  and  surgeon,  his  ability  and 
his  personality  being  such  as  to  gain  to  him 
a strong  hold  on  popular  confidence  and 
esteem  in  the  community  where  he  has 
passed  practically  his  entire  life.  The  Doc- 
tor is  a member  of  the  Nu  Sigma  Nu  fra- 
ternity *of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  and  is 
also  identified  with  St.  Charles  Lodge,  No. 
332,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
at  Reily,  while  he  is  also  identified  with  the 
auxiliary  organization,  the  Daughters  of 
Rebekah.  In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  cause  he 
takes  a lively  interest,  and  he  is  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  kt  Reily. 


ERASTUS  ROBINSON.  M.  D. 

An  educated  physician  and  essentially 
a man  of  action,  the  subject  of  this  review 
has  achieved  enviable  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in-  business  circles,  his  success- 
ful efforts  in  the  latter  giving  him  prestige 
such  as  few  attain.  Energetic,  tireless  and 
progressive,  he  has  stamped  his  individuality 
upon  the  community  in  which  he  resides  and 
his  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  same  is 
greater  perhaps  than  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Dr.  Erastus  Robinson  is  a na- 
tive of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  a descend- 
ant of  an  old  colonial  family  that  settled  in 
New  Jersey  a number  of  years  prior  to  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  The  first  of  his  an- 
cestors of  whom  he  has  any  definite  knowl- 
edge is  his  great-grandfather,  Samuel 
Robinson,  who  was  born  in  the  colony  of 
New  Jersey,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  for  independence,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  became  a tiller  of  the  soil  and  as  such 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  mar- 
ried in  his  native  commonwealth  a lady  by 
the  name  of  Huftv,  whose  ancestors  came 
to  this  country  from  Holland  and  reared  a 
family,  among  his  children  being  a son 
Samuel,  who  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood 
near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Samuel 
Robinson,  Jr.,  who  was  a shoemaker  by 
trade,  came  to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  about 
the  year  1818  and  settled  in  Morgan  town- 
ship, where,  in  addition  to  his  chosen  calling, 
he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  agri- 
culture. Mariah  Ent,  who  became  his  wife, 
was  a daughter  of  Maj.  Charles  and  Mary 
( Johnson)  Ent,  and  was  bom  in  Huntington 
county.  New  Jersey,  of  which  state  her  an- 
tecedents were  early  settlers.  Her  father 
was  a major  in  the  American  army  during 
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the  war  of  1812  and  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  country  as  a brave  and  gallant 
officer.  He  was,  during  his  life,  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Her 
ancestors  were  German  and,  as  already 
stated,  emigrated  to  America  early  in  the 
colonial  period,  his  wife  being  of  Scotch 
lineage.  The  Robinsons  were  Friends  and 
Presbyterians  in  religious  belief. 

H.  H.  Robinson,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mariah  Johnson,  was  born  in  Huntington 
county,  New  Jersey,  May  16,  1816. 

Brought  to  Butler  county  two  years  later, 
he  grew  to  maturity  in  the  same  and  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1847!  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Josephine  Glancy,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Hettie  ( Rittenhouse)  Glancy, 
the  father  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
French  Protestant  stock,  the  mother  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  old  families  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  of  Dutch  descent.  These  parents 
removed  to  Morristown,  Indiana,  in  1826, 
and  a few  years  later  changed  their  residence 
to  Keithsburg,  Illinois,  where  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  days.  By  occupation 
Joseph  Glancy  was  a miller,  which  trade  he 
followed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  he 
is  remembered  as  a man  of  excellent  char- 
acter and  high  repute.  The  Rittenhouse 
family  migrated  to  southwestern  Ohio  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
settled  in  Hamilton  county,  with  the  history 


useful  life,  wielded  a wholesome  moral  in- 
fluence among  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  and  is  living  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  His  mind  is  clear  and  he 
reads  without  glasses.  To  H.  H.  and 
Josephine  Robinson  the  following  children 
were  born : William,  Mary,  Cornelia,  Eras- 
tus,  Susan,  Alexander  R.,  Hettie,  Samuel 
G.,  Evelyn,  Amy,  Charles,  Henry,  Josephine 
and  Anna  Amelia;  seven  of  whom,  Walter, 
Cornelia,  Susan,  Amy,  Hettie,  Anna  Amelia 
and  Josephine,  are  deceased. 

Erastus  Robinson,  the  fourth  of  this 
number  of  the.  above  children,  was  born  in 
Morgan  township,  Butler  county,  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1853.  He  received  his  early  train- 
ing in  his  father’s  store  and  when  not  selling 
goods  attended  the  public  schools,  in  which 
his  progress  was  fair  and  in  every  respect 
commendable.  After  acquiring  a sound, 
practical  education  he  turned  his  attention  to 
reading  medicine,  which  he  studied  for  some 
time  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing  physicians,  P.  H.  Brooks,  of  Oxfor  , 
Ohio,  his  experience  in  this  profession 
arousing  within  him  a desire  to  become  a 
healer  of  men.  Actuated  by  this  laudable 
ambition,  the  Doctor  entered  the  Miami 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  researches  until  completing 
the  course  of  that  institution,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  March, 


of  which  the  name  has  long  been  identified.  1876.  . j , ■ n TV. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Robinson  was  bom  July  The  month  following  is  gra  ua  ^ 
10,  1828,  in  Morristown,  Indiana,  and  de-  Robinson  opened  an  office  in  ren  on, 

parted  this  life  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  and  soon  built  up  a lucrative  prac  1 

the  year  1891.  H.  H.  Robinson  devoted  the  after  spending  four  years  at  that  p a ^ 

greater  part  of  his  life  to  merchandising,  has  not  finding  the  profession  to  is  as^,  ^ 

succeeded  well  in  his  business  and  for  a num-  removed  to  Osgood,  Indiana,  w iere  ^ 

ber  of  years  has  been  the  leading  citizen  of  gaged  in  buying  and  selling  horses, 
the  county  in  which  he  resides.  He  lived  a business  to  which  his  time  an 
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have  since  been  largely  devoted.  The  Doc- 
tor’s residence  in  Osgood  continued  until 
1884,  at  which  time  he  disposed  of  his  in- 
terests there  and  located  at  Shandon,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  lived,  his 
business  the  meanwhile  increasing  in  magni- 
tude and  importance  until  he  is  now  the  lead- 
ing horse  breeder  and  dealer  in  this  part  of 
Ohio.  While  buying  and  shipping  on  an 
extensive  scale,  he  makes  the  breeding  of 
fine  horses  a specialty  and  his  success  in  the 
same  has  brought  him  prominently  to  the 
notice  of  the  leading  horsemen  of  the  coun- 
try, giving  him  an  enviable  reputation 
throughout  Ohio  and  other  states.  As  a 
judge  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  horse 
flesh  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors  and 
the  high  reputation  of  the  animals  bred  on 
his  farm  has  created  a greater  demand  than 
he  can  supply,  and  that  too  at  almost  un- 
precedented prices.  The  Doctor  has  been 
especially  successful  in  breeding  and  raising 
fast  horses,  his  animals  being  well  known 
on  the  best  race  tracks  in  the  United  States 
and  at  every  county  and  state  fair  where  ex- 
hibited they  invariably  win  first  premiums. 
In  addition  to  horses,  he  gives  considerable 
attention  to  Shetland  ponies,  which  find 
ready  sale  at  liberal  figures.  By  his  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  horses  the 
Doctor  has  done  more  by  far  than  any  other 
man  or  agency  in  raising  the  standard  of 
fine  horses  in  southwestern  Ohio,  and  he 
stands  today  without  a rival  in  this  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  industry.  His 
services  as  an  expert  judge  are  in  frequent 
demand  at  stock  exhibits,  county  and  state 
fairs,  and  his  opinions  carry  great  weight 
and  his  decisions  are  always  accepted  as 
final.  He  realizes  a liberal  income  from  the 
sale  of  his  various  breeds  of  stock  and  his 
business  is  steadily  growing. 


Dr.  Robinson  is  a man  of  wide  intelli- 
gence, ripe  judgment,  keen ‘discernment  and 
his  skill  and  experience  in  the  field  of  en- 
deavor to  which  his  energies  and  powers  of 
mind  are  being  devoted  have  won  him  hon- 
orable recognition  not  only  in  his  own  state 
but  in  the  surrounding  states.  Like  all  true 
stockmen,  he  possesses  large  sympathies  and 
his  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  learning  make 
him  a friend  and  favorite  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  business  or  other  relations.  He  takes 
broad  views  of  men  and  affairs,  has  pro- 
gressive ideas,  is  wide-awake  and  enterpris- 
ing and  as  an  all-around  symmetrically  de- 
veloped man,  occupies  a place  in  the  com- 
munity which  only  those  of  good  powers  of 
mind  and  judgment  can  reasonably  hope  to 
attain. 

In  politics  Dr.  Robinson  affiliates  wjth 
the  Republican  party  and,  while  not  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  a partisan,  he  is 
nevertheless  an  active  worker  and  an  ef- 
ficient leader  whose  services  and  influence 
have  done  much  to  strengthen  and  promote 
the  success  of  Republican  principles  in  this 
part  of  Ohio.  He  has  never  been  an  office 
seeker,  notwithstanding  which  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Morgan  township  elected  him 
three  times  to  the  office  of  assessor,  his  ma- 
jority each  time  being  larger  than  that  of 
any  preceding  candidate  for  the  position, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  township 
is  Democratic. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  been  twice  married, 
the  first  time  on  April  27,  1876,  to  Miss 
Emma  Evans,  daughter  of  Evan  and  Anna 
Evans,  who  died  after  a brief  but  happy 
wedded  experience  of  less  than  one  year,  the 
union  resulting  in  the  birth  of  one  child, 
Claud,  who  is  also  deceased.  Subsequently, 
in  1881,  the  Doctor  contracted  a matri- 
monial alliance  with  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Coch- 
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ran  (nee  Williams),  daughter  of  James  and 
Margaret  (Thomas)  Williams,  and  a na- 
tive of  Butler  county,  born  in  Ross  township 
October  30,  1855-  Mrs.  Robinsons  father 
was  a native  of  Virginia,  but  m early  hf 
came  to  Ohio  and  afterward  became  one  of 
the  leading  farmers  and  representative  citi- 
zens of  Butler  county,  dying  in  1901,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years.  His  wife  was  born 
in  this  county  in  the  year  1821  and  spent  t e 
greater  part  of  her  life  near  the  place  of  her 
birth  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Robinson  have  two 
sons,  Clinton  Kirby,  who  graduated  from 
Miami  University  in  June,  1904,  and  au 
Revere,  a student  of  the  Miami  University 
and  a vouth  of  much  promise.  Each  of  the 
sons  is  a member  of  the  national  fraternity 
of  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Mrs.  Robinson  is  a 
respected  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  Doctor  is  not  identified  with 
any  religious  organization. 


CAPT.  PHILIP  ROTHENBUSH. 


There  are  few  men  in  Hamilton  who 
are  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
citv's  interests  than  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view. It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  life  his- 
tory of  an  individual  who  has  “done  some- 
thing." “is  something"  or  “is  somebody. 
Aside  from  one  of  the  most  gallant  military 
histories  in  the  annals  of  Butler  county,  Cap- 
tain Rothenbush  fills  all  others  of  the  speci- 
fied requirements.  His  life  has  been  spent, 
except  the  years  he  was  “at  the  front,”  in 
Hamilton,  where  he  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
July.  1842.  He  is  descended  from  hardy 
and  frugal  German  ancestors,  whose  advent 
in  this  county  brought  stability,  energy, 


honesty  and  industry.  The  fdther  of  the 
subject  was  Christian  Rothenbush,  a native 
of  Germany,  where  he  was  born  m 1806. 

His  mother  was  Dorathy  Mitchell,  and  to- 
gether they  established  a home  m Hamilton 
in  1828  and  were  among  the  first  to  engage 
in  the  bakery  business  here.  They  were  suc- 
cessful and  accumulated  a good  property. 
Christian  Rothenbush  built  and  conducted  a 
hotel  on  the  west  side  for  many  years  and 
the  building  is  still  standing,  now  known 
as  the  Butler  House.  He  reared  a family 
of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  sur- 
vivors of  whom  mostly  live  in  the  county  of 

their  birth.  Father  Rothenbush  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Rossville 
(now  the  first  ward  in  Hamilton)  and  was 
a man  well  and  favorably  known  m his  day. 
He  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity.  He  retired  from  active 
business  about  1850,  though  contmumg  to 
superintend  his  affairs  until  his  d«th  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  St  J 
Evangelical  church  in  Hamilton,  the  oldest 
German  church  in  Butler  county. 

Philip  Rothenbush,  the  subject  o 
sketch,  was  educated  in  the  common  schods 
and  at  a private  academy  in  RossvdK  O 
leaving  school  he  entered  the  employ  of  his 
elder  brother,  a druggist,  and  was  engaged 
as  a dispensing  clerk  in  this  bus>ne  or 
six  years.  This  leads  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  war.  and  in  response 
dent  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troop  ,yj 
Rothenbush  was  among  the  firs 
his  name.  He  enlisted  in  April,  1861,  J* 
company  organized  by  Captain  q{ 

man  and  subsequently  became  a me  b 
the  Third  Ohio  Infantry.  But  the  d *mg 
and  equipping  of  the  th«W£  ™ 
was  a slow  and  tedious  process,  owing 
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depletion  of  the  national  arsenals  and  treas- 
ury by  enemies  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
three-months  term  expired  before  the  regi- 
ment reached  active  service.  The  subject 
received  his  honorable  discharge,  returned 
home,  and  soon  thereafter  re-enlisted  as  a 
member  of  Company  I,  Thirty-fifth  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  was  appointed  orderly  sergeant 
of  his  company.  This  term  of  three  years’ 
service  was  active  and  aggressive  and  he 
went  at  once  to  the  front,  remaining  there 
constantly  until  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  enlistment.  This  was  the  first  regiment 
to  take  possession  of  the ‘Kentucky  Central 
Railroad,  among  the  early  efforts  of  the 
Union  armies  to  control  bases  of  supplies 
throughout  the  Confederate  territory.  Cap- 
tain Rothenbush  participated  in  many  of  the 
hard-fought  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
and  Cumberland.  At  Chickamauga  he  was 
severely  wounded,  but  remained  in  com- 
mand of  his  company,  receiving  a second 
wound  as  he  was  gathering  cartridges  for 
his  men  from  the  boxes  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  lying  about  them.  But  he  still 
maintained  his  position  at  the  head  of  his 
company  until  receiving  a third  wound  as 
he  was  leading  the  remnant  of  his  command 
out  of  the  action.  The  regiment  lost  in  this 
action  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged. 
Captain  Rothenbush  was  taken  to  a hospital 
in  Chattanooga,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time,  subsequently  receiving  a six- weeks 
leave  of  absence.  He  returned  to  the  front 
on  January  3,  1864,  rejoining  his  regiment 
in  Chattanooga,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  stirring  events  of  the  memorable  cam- 
paigns of  that  historic  year.  He  was  twice 
promoted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct on  the  battlefield;  first  to  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
16 


1862,  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  1864,  he  was 
commissioned  captain  of  his  company. 
Doubtless  he  was  among  the  youngest  of  the 
volunteer  soldiers  who  attained  that  rank 
on  merit  alone,  being  but  twenty-one  years 
old.  Though  never  dangerously  wounded 
and  retiring  without  seriously  impaired 
health,  the  Captain  nevertheless  had  many 
narrow  escapes..  In  fact  he  felt  at  times  that 
he  bore  a charmed  life  in  that  he  has  been 
in  many  places  where  he  thought  it  impos- 
sible for  a single  individual  to  escape;  yet 
he  came  out  without  a scratch.  In  like  man- 
ner he  has  been  on  outposts  where  it  seemed 
to  be  either  “death  or  capture,”  yet  by  cool 
judgment  and  careful  maneuvering  he  was 
able  to  lead  his  command  to  safety,  without 
serious  losses. 

Captain  Rothenbush  retired  from  the 
service  with  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  of  enlistment  and  was  honorably  mus- 
tered out  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1864.  The  record  of  this  soldier 
citizen  is  one  of  exalted  honors  and  worthy 
of  being  perpetuated  through  endless  gener- 
ations. Too  little  credit  is  given  to  the 
“boys  of  ’6i”  by  the  younger  generation, 
who  seem  to  consider  that  “they  did  only 
their  duty.”  If  all  had  ceased  their  efforts 
at  the  end  of  “legal  duty”  the  war  would 
be  in  progress  yet,  or  *the  Confederacy  long 
since  established.  Thousands  of  volunteers 
entered  the  army  for  terms  largely  in  excess 
of  the  “legal”  requirements,  and  still  other 
thousands  who  were  immune  by  reason  of 
age  or  infirmities  swelled  the  grand  total  and 
preserved  the  Union  of  the  constitution.  A 
peculiar  coincidence  in  connection  with  Cap- 
tain Rothenbush’s  military  service  is  the 
fact  that  three  late  captains  of  Company  I, 
Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  are  still  living 
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and  are  located  in  Hamilton.  All  did  their 
duty  as  soldiers  faithfully  and  well,  and  left 
the  service  by  resignation,  because  of  disease 
or  wounds  which  disqualified  them  for 
farther  active  service.  One  of  these  is  Dr. 
Henry  Mallary,  who  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  practicing  physician  in 
Butler  county.  He  went  out  as  captain  of 
the  company  and  on  his  resignation,  Captain 
Andrew  J.  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  command. 
He  is  a retired  farmer  living  in  Hamilton. 
His  resignation  prepared  the  way  for  the 
promotion  of  Captain  Rothenbush,  who  re- 
mained in  command  until  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  service.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  there  was  another  company  or  service 
which  served  three  years  at  the  front  and 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  years  can  muster 
three  surviving  captains,  certainly  a most 
remarkable  record. 

Captain  Rothenbush  returned  to  his 
home  in  Hamilton  and  resumed  the  peaceful 
vocations  of  life,  though  his  heart  and  sym- 
pathies were  still  with  the  boys  at  the  front 
until  the  final  capitulation  at  Appomattox. 
For  about  two  years  subsequent  to  his  dis- 
charge he  was  with  his  father  in  the  grocery 
business.  During  the  year  1866  he  was  as- 
sistant United  States  assessor,  and  was  also 
United  States  stockkeeper  from  1867  to 
1869. 

He  was  married  January  16,  1866,  the 
culmination  of  a tender  alliance  perpetu- 
ated through  the  years  of  warfare  and 
brought  to  a happy  position  when  he  chose 
for  his  life  companion  Miss  Ollie  M.  Ratliff, 
of  Oxford.  She  is  a daughter  of  Robert 
Ratliff,  a well-known  resident  of  Oxford  at 
the  time,  but  since  deceased.  Five  children 
came  to  bless  the  union  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Rothenbush,  four  of  whom  are  living.  The 


eldest  is  Dr.  James  E.  Rothenbush,  a well- 
known  dentist  in  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Jennie  M. 
Beal,  of  Hamilton,  Clifford  (deceased),  Net- 
tie and  Glenn.  For1  many  years  the  subject 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  fruit, 
vegetable,  seed  and  confectionery  business. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Hamil- 
ton to  introduce  some  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
present  time,  notably  the  banana  and  other 
perishable  fruits  of  tropical  countries.  His 
enterprise  at  first  was  received  with  some 
misgivings,  not  that  the  people  did  not  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  in  their  behalf,  but  be- 
cause it  was  thought  impossible  to  maintain 
an  exclusive  fruit,  seed  and  vegetable 
market  in  a town  the  size  of  Hamilton.  But 
the  Captain  has  fully  demonstrated  that  it 
could  not  only  be  maintained,  but  that  it 
could  also  be  developed  into  a large  and  lu- 
crative business,  and  such  it  has  been,  al- 
most from  its  inception.  The  volume  of 
business  transacted  each  year  is  a subject 
of  comment  by  those  who  know  the  facts 
and  a source  of  perplexity  and  doubt  to  the 
uninformed. 

Captain  Rothenbush  has  been  ever  loyal 
and  true  to  his  late  comrades  in  arms  and 
early  allied  himself  with  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  being. a charter  member  of 
the  local  post,  in  which  he  is  a zealous 
worker,  always  keeping  in  view  the  highest 
interests  of  the  loyal  survivors  of  the  great 
civil  strife.  He  is  not  a politician  in  any 
sense,  though  once  or  twice  nominated  by 
the  minority  (Republican)  party  for  county 
offices,  of  course  leading  a forlorn  hope. 
He  is  careful  and  methodical  in  business,  up- 
right and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings  with 
men,  public-spirited  and  enterprising,  and 
withal  a model  citizen  and  valued  friend  and 
neighbor. 
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FRANK  P.  RICHTER. 

At  this  juncture  we  enter  a brief  record 
concerning  one  of  the  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Butler  county,  where  he 
has  passed  his  professional  life,  gaining 
prestige  and  honor  through  well-directed  ef- 
fort. Mr.  Richter  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  on.  the  24th  oi  June,  1867,  an<^ 
here,  with  the  exception  of  his  college  days, 
his  entire  life  has  been  spent.  He  enjoyed 
excellent  educational  opportunities  in  his 
youth  and,  with  a natural  predilection  for 
study  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
mental  discipline,  he  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Hamilton  high 
school  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1885,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Well-defined 
habits  of  study  and  investigation  have  been 
leading  characteristics  of  his  lifework. 
After  leaving  the  high  school  he  entered 
upon  a course  in  law  at  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  and  completed  the  prescribed  course 
in  1888,  standing  third  in  ‘a  class  of  sixty, 
being  at  the  time  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  Mr. 
Richter  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state 
and  opened  an  office  in  Hamilton  and  en- 
tered upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  life  has  been  a busy  one  and  he 
has  grown  in  professional  prominence  and 
influence  until  he  stands  well  to  the  front 
rank  among  the  members  of  the  Butler 
county  bar. 

In  1889  Mr.  Richter  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  public  affairs  in  Hamil- 
ton, and  later  served  as  secretary  of  the  city 
board  of  elections  of  Hamilton  for  fourteen 
years  until  July  t,  1904.  He  interested  him- 
self in  the  organization  of  the  Butler  County 
Bar  Association,  and  served  four  years  as 


secretary  of  that  body.  On  the  elevation  of 
Judge  Giffin  to  the  common  pleas  bench,  Mr. 
Richter  succeeded  that  gentleman  as  attor- 
ney for  the  Home  Loan  and  Building  As- 
sociation, a position  he  still  holds.  So  far 
as  political  allegiance  is  concerned,  Mr.  Rich- 
ter belongs  to  the  minority  party  in  Butler 
county,  being  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  cast  his  first  presidential  ballot  in  1888. 
By  reason  of  his  party  fealty,  his  political 
aspirations  have  not  been  fully  realized,  as 
the  normal  political  complexion  of  the 
county  is  very  strongly  Democratic.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  Mr  Richter  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  his  party  for  the  office  of 
probate  judge  and,  notwithstanding  the  ut- 
ter hopelessness  of  the  contest,  he  entered 
the  race  against  great  odds  and  prosecuted 
a brilliant  and  energetic  campaign,  the  re^ 
suits  of  which  surprised  both  himself  and 
his  friends.  In  two  wards  of  Hamilton  he 
polled  the  highest  vote  ever  given  to  a Re- 
publican candidate.  Though  defeated  at  the 
polls,  as  he  fully  expected  to  be,  this  hearty 
endorsement  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of 
his  high  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
voters  of  his  home  city. 

In  February,  1894,  Mr.  Richter  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican League  at  the  meeting  held  in  Co- 
lumbus and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  was 
re-elected  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting.  His 
acquaintance  is  extensive  among  the  party 
leaders  throughout  the  state,  and  thus  he  is 
brought  into  close  touch  with  the  official  ma- 
chinery of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  county 
executive  committee  of  the  Republican  party 
and  is  one  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
deputy  state  supervisors  of  elections  of  But- 
ler county. 
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Mr.  Richter  descended  from  German 
and  Irish  ancestors,  and  he  inherits  in  a 
marked  degree  the  vitality  and  versatile 
mentality  of  the  Irish  race,  combined  with 
the  more  solid  and  phlegmatic  ability  of  the 
German  type.  In  the  maternal  line  he  is  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Butler 
county.  His  great-grandfather,  Samuel 
Dillon,  was  the  first  coroner  of  the  county, 
and  was  a man  of  prominence  and  influence 
in  the  pioneer  epoch,  while  the  prestige  of 
the  name  has  been  well  sustained  by  his  many 
descendants.  On  the  organization  of  the 
county  in  1803,  a special  election  was  held 
for  the  election  of  county  officers,  and  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Dillon  was  elected  coroner, 
serving  two  years.  In  1815  he  was  again 
elected  to  this  office,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  1817.  The  Dillon  family  was  founded 
in  America  in  the  colonial  period,  and  has 
been  represented  in  all  the  wars  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 
Samuel  Dillon's  remains  now  rest  near  the 
entrance  to  the  court  house  park  in  Hamil- 
ton, this  park,  with  western  High  street  in- 
cluded, having  been  a public  burial  ground 
in  the  early  days. 

Frank  P.  Richter  is  a man  of  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  has  won  a 
host  of  loyal  friends  in  his  native  country, 
being  known  as  a public-spirited,  active  and 
progressive  citizen.  He,  is  a strict  observer 
of  the  ethics  of  his  profession,  strong  in  his 
convictions,  and  one  whom  flattery  can  not 
cajole  into  compromise,  nor  determined  op- 
position intimidate.  He  is  broad  in  his 
views  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and  places  true 
values  upon  men  and  affairs.  He  is  a lib- 
eral supporter  of  all  worthy  enterprises, 
whether  of  a religious  or  secular  nature. 
Among  the  young  men  of  Hamilton  none 


have  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  the 
city’s  interests  than  Frank  P.  Richter.  He 
is  a member  of  Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  93, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
at  Hamilton. 


PEARSON  BRELSFOARD. 

For  many  years  the  worthy  subject  of 
this  review  has  been  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  Butler  county  and,  although  retired 
from  active  life  at  this  time,  he  is  still  an 
influential  factor  in  the  civic  affairs  of  the 
city  in  which  he  resides  and  in  which  he  en- 
joys in  such  a marked  degree  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow 
citizens.  His  ancestors  in  this  country  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  the  old  Keystone 
state  and  the  family  history  is  traceable  to  a 
remote  period  in  the  history  of  that  com- 
monwealth. His  father,  whose  first  name 
was  the  same  as  his  own,  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Pennsylvania,  married  in  his  young 
manhood  Miss  Mary  Hutchin  and  in  an 
early  day  emigrated  to  southern  Ohio,  set- 
tling in  Cincinnati  when  that  now  flourishing 
metropolis  was  a small  western  hamlet  of 
only  a few  hundred  inhabitants.  After  liv- 
ing in  Hamilton  county  about  one  year, 
Pearson  Brelsfoard  then  moved  to  what  is 
now  Wayne  township,  in  the  county  of  But- 
ler, and,  purchasing  land,  engaged  iit  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing,  having  been  one  of 
the  first  horticulturists  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
clearing  his  land,  he  started  a nursery,  which 
soon  grew  into  quite  a large  and  successful 
industry  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Butler  and  adjacent  counties  obtained 
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their  supply  of  fruit  trees  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Brelsfoard  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  successful  fruit  growers  of  his  day;  he 
took  great  pride  in  the  business,  obtained  the 
finest  varieties  the  country  afforded  and 
would  permit  nothing  but  the  best  stock  to 
leave  his  nursery.  In  this  way  he  achieved 
a wide  and  enviable  reputation.  He  was  also 
well  known  as  a practical  up-to-date  fanner, 
and  by  close  attention  to  his  various  interests 
and  capable  management  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring a handsome  property  and  becoming 
financially  independent.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brelsfoard  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  lived  in  harmony  with  the  plain, 
simple  teachings  of  the  same.  Their  piety 
was  unostentatious,  but  very  effective  in  its 
influence;  their  faith  strong  and  abiding,  and 
no  taint  of  anything  unworthy  ever  attached 
to  the  good  name  or  honorable  reputation  of 
either.  Their  family  consisted  of  nine  chil- 
dren, five  sons  and  four  daughters,  six  of 
whom  are  with  them  in  the  spirit  land,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  being  the  survivors  of 
the  once  large  and  happy  household. 

.Pearson  Brelsfoard,  the  direct  subject  of 
this  review,  is  a native  of  Butler  county. 
Ohio,  born  in  the  township  of  Wayne  on 
June  24,  1831.  Blessed  with  God-fearing 
parents  and  excellent  home  influences,  his 
mind  early  received  those  wholesome  moral 
impressions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
nearly  every  well-developed  character,  and 
while  a mere  lad  he  was  taught  the  valuable 
lesson  of  honesty,  integrity  and  industry  and 
directed  in  the  proper  way  which  ultimately 
led  to  honorable  manhood  and  a life  of  use- 
fulness. Reared  on  the  farm,  he  spent  the 
summer  months  as  his  father’s  faithful  as- 
sistant in  the  fields  and  in  the  nursery  and 
of  winter  seasons  attended  the  country 


schools  until  obtaining  a fair  knowledge  of 
the  common  branches,  the  training  thus  re- 
ceived being  afterwards  supplemented  by 
home  study  and  general  reading,  which  in 
time  made  him  one  of  the  best  informed 
young  men  of  the  community.  Mr.  Brels- 
foard remained  with  his  parents  until  his 
father’s  death,  after  which  he  began  buying 
the  family  homestead,  an  undertaking  he  ul- 
timately succeeded  in  accomplishing.  In 
connection  with  agriculture  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  live 
stock,  especially  horses  for  farm  and  coach 
purposes,  and  in  the  latter  industry  the 
greater  share  of  the  ample  fortune  now  at 
his  command  has  been  realized.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  independent  career  until  his 
retirement  success  appears  to  have  attended 
his  efforts  and  not  long  after  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  home  place  he  began  making 
additional  purchases  of  real  estate  as  favor- 
able opportunities  presented  themselves,  un- 
til " his  holdings  in  Wayne  township 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  valuable  land,  the  greater  part  under  cul- 
tivation and  containing  many  fine  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Brelsfoard’s  first  wife  was  Sarah 
Huntsbaugh,  of  Indiana,  who  bore  him  a 
family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of 
whom  the  following  survive:  Edward,  a 

farmer  and  manufacturer  of  lumber:  John 
and  Frank,  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  his 
faithful  wife  and  companion,  the  subject  was 
united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  with  Miss 
Ida  Taylor,  of  Elkton,  Ohio,  who  has  been 
his  true  helpmeet  to  the  present  time,  assist- 
ing him  by  her  counsel  and  advice,  sympa- 
thizing with  him  in  all  of  his  aspirations  and 
undertakings,  and  contributing  much  to  the 
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material  prosperity  with  which  their  joint 
efforts  have  been  blessed. 

On  April  5,  1878,  Mr.  Brelsfoard  united 
with  Jefferson  Lodge,  No.  90,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
a zealous  member  of  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able fraternity,  squaring  his  life  according 
to  its  principles  and  precepts  and  exempli- 
fying its  sublime  teachings  in  all  of  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow  men.  In  politics  he 
affiliates  with  the  Democracy  and  for  over 
thirty  years  was  actively  identified  with 
party  affairs  in  the  township  of  Wayne. 
During  that  period  he  wielded  a strong  in- 
fluence as  a worker  in  the  ranks,  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  leader,  served  a number  of  years 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  township  and 
also  held  the  position  of  treasurer  for  several 
terms,  proving  in  both  capacities  an  efficient, 
painstaking  and  very  popular  official. 

After  a long,  active  and  eminently  useful 
and  honorable  career  as  a farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  and  feeling  the  need  of  the  rest  which 
only  those  who  battle  so  strenuously  and 
successfully  with  the  world  know  fully  how 
to  appreciate,  Mr.  Brelsfoard,  in  i9OI> 
moved  to  Middletown,  where  he  has  since 
lived  a retired  life,  the  meantime  enjoying 
{he  fruits  of  his  many  years  of  honest  toil. 
He  still  owns  his  beautiful  farm  and  large 
live-stock  interests  thereon,  attends  to  his 
business  affairs  with  the  same  clear  mind 
and  sound  judgment  of  his  younger  days, 
and,  being  intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  thor- 
oughlv  progressive,  keeps  abreast  the  times 
on  all  matters  of  public  import  and  is  well 
informed  relative  to  the  leading  questions 
of  the  day.  In  every  relation  of  life  Mr. 
Brelsfoard  commands  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  fellow  men,  having  always  borne 
the  reputation  of  a strong-minded,  public- 


spirited  man,  honorable  in  his  dealings,  up- 
right in  conduct,  and  whose  aim  has  ever 
been  to  promote  the  general  good  while  ad- 
vancing  his  own  interests. 


FRANK  P.  STEWART. 

This  well-known  business  man,  late  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  2d  day  of  November,  1853, 
and  was  a son  of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth 
(Potter)  Stewart,  who  were  also  natives  ot 
this  county.  The  father  was  a contractor 
and  builder  by  occupation  and  spent  most  o 
his  mature  years  in  Cincinnati.  He  ]ome 
the  Union  army  in  the  early  sixties  and 
served  about  four  years  at  the  front,  incur- 
ring disabilities  in  the  army  from  the  et- 
fects  of  which  he  died  in  October,  1864, 
surviving  but  one  month  after  his  discharge. 
John  C.  Stewart  was  captain  of  Company 
I Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry,  with  which  or- 
ganization he  had  a brilliant,  and  honorable 
military  career.  His  wife  died  during  the 
early  months  of  his  soldier  life, in  1 T 
ms  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  Arthur.  Being  but  eleven 
years  old  when  bereft  of  both  father 
mother,  F.  P.  Stewart  became  a membe 
of  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Aaron  ’ 

who  had  been  engaged  in  the  marbleand 
granite- business  in  Hamilton  for  a number 
of  years.  When  Mr.  Stewart  was  in  h.s 
eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Potter  die<l  and  he  su^ 
ceeded  to  the  management  of  the  ^ 

His  early  training  had  familiarize  A 
some  extent  with  the  details  o , 

thus  early  thrown  upon  him  and  he  engag 
in  the  business  with  great  activity  an 
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sonal  interest.  Though  never  possessing 
robust  health,  Mr.  Stewart  persecuted  an 
active  and  successful  business  career,  even 
in  the  face  of  violent  competition.  During 
the  late  years  of  his  life  the  F.  P.  Stewart 
Granite  Company  was  incorporated,  with 
a capitalization  of  thirteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  had  become  one  of  the  solid  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Hamilton.  From 
the  nature  of  the  business  the  capital  could 
be  used  and  reinvested  several  times  each 
year,  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
was  very  large  and  prosperous.  With  the 
promise  of  a successful  future  before  him, 
and  while  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  Mr. 
Stewart  was  stricken  with  disease  and  died 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1893.  One  brother 
and  his  only  sister  had  preceded  him  to  that 
home  whence  no  traveler  returns. 

Samuel  P.  Stewart,  whose  sketch  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  volume,  is  now  the 
only  survivor  of  this  family.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  business  for  many  years 
and,  since  his  brother’s  death,  has  exercised 
a kind  of  general  supervision  over  the  work, 
particularly  in  attending  to  outside  details, 
in  which  he  has  proven  himself  very  active 
and  efficient.  Frank  P.  Stewart  left  a 
widow  and  one  son,  the  latter  being  bom 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1890.  He  is  a 
bright  and  studious  boy,  bearing  the  family 
name,  John  Potter. 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  in  maidenhood  Miss 
Martha  J.  Sorber,  a native  of  Philadelphia 
and  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leanda  (Bare) 
Sorber,  who  became  residents  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  during  her  early  girlhood  years.  In 
this  city  Miss  Sorber  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  the  class  of  1878.  She 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  Hamilton  teaching 
force  and  so  continued  until  her  marriage 


with  Mr.  Stewart,  in  June,  1886.  In  her 
Sunday  school  work  she  devoted  her  ener- 
gies to  the  primary  departments.  Mrs. 
Stewart  assumed  the  management  of  the 
business  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  corporation,  a 
position  which  she  has  most  acceptably  filled 
for  more  than  ten  years.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  the  business  of  the  firm  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  placed  upon  a stable 
basis,  thoroughly  systematized,  and  oper- 
ated upon  sound  and  honorable  business 
principles.  Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Stew- 
art for  the  achievements  of  the  firm  in  the 
recent  past,  while  she  modestly  passes  over 
the  honors  of  her  able  assistants.  The  F.  P. 
Stewart  Granite  Company  is  the  principal 
corporation  of  the  kind  in  Butler  county 
and  the  output  of  their  work  reaches  into  dis- 
tant cities  and  states.  Among  their  me- 
chanical achievements  was  the  erection  of 
the  Pioneers,  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Monu- 
ment in  Hamilton.  Other  large  contracts 
in  monumental  and  tombstone  work  have 
been  completed,  and  the  high  standing  of 
this  business  firm  gives  them  a deserved 
prestige  among  competitors,  local  and  for- 
eign. 


CONSTANTINE  MARKT,  M.  D. 

This  representative  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Butler  county,  where  he  has 
been  long  established  in  practice,  retaining 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  was 
born  in  Spaichingen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temberg,  Germany,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1832,  being  a son  of  Karl  and  Mary  Markt, 
likewise  natives  of  that  kingdom,  where  the 
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latter  died  in  the  year  1852.  The  eldest  of 
their  six  children  was  Jacob,  and  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1849,  settling 
in  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  where  he  conducted 
a tailoring  business  and  dealt  in  clothing. 
He  was  a valiant  soldier  during  the  Civil 
war  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro, his  injuries  being  so  severe  as  to 
cause  his  discharge  from  the  service,  by  rea- 
son of  disability.  He  never  recuperated  and 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1871,  was  the 
diametrical  result  of  his  injuries.  He  sold 
his  business  in  Ohio  and  removed  to  Wis- 
consin, where  his  death  occurred.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  son  and  brother  in  America  led 
the  aged  father  and  his  other  children  to 
consider  the  advantages  and  attractions  of 
the  new  world,  and  in  1854  they  crossed  the 
ocean,  coming  to  Ohio,  where  they  made  a 
short  visit  in  Geauga  county,  removing  to 
Painesville  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Of  the 
other  children  we  enter  the  following  brief 
record:  Francis  J.  died  in  1856;  Constan- 
tine is  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Victoria  became  the  wife  of  Gottleib  Reif 
and  they  removed  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  he  died  and  where  she  still  resides ; 
Catherine  is  the  widow  of  Frederick  Spinner 
and  resides  in  Iowa : and  Maria  Theresa  died 
on  the  same  day  as  did  her  brother  Francis, 
both  having  succumbed  to  typhoid  fever. 
The  father  passed  to  his  reward  in  1868,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

The  father  of  the  Doctor  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  years  when  he  came  to  America, 
and  thereafter  much  of  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  family  devolved  upon  the 
subject,  who  was  the  eldest  son  at  home.  He* 
had  received  an  excellent  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  fatherland,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  one  of  the  national  colleges,  while 


he  was  also  very  proficient  in  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  This  accomplishment 
proved  a source  of  profit  in  enabling  him  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  family,  and 
he  found  much  pleasure  in  his  musical  work, 
but  he  was  not  satisfied  to  follow  music 
teaching  as  a permanent  vocation,  aspiring 
to  professional  success  as  a physician  and 
surgeon.  His  leisure  hours  were  thus 
passed  in  careful  technical  study,  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Carpenter, 
of  Painesville.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  and  sister  and 
the  marriage  of  the  other  sisters  that  he 
could  entertain  the  thought  of  entering  a 
medical  college  to  complete  his  studies.  He 
entered  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1856,  and  was  there  graduated  as 
a member  of  the  class  of  1858,  in  which  his 
studious  habits  and  close  application  had 
given  him  high  rank. 

Very  soon  after  receiving  his  coveted  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  subject  lo- 
cated rm  Hamilton,  where  he  has  ever  since 
been  actively  engaged  in  practice  and  where 
he  has  attained  high  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession, building  up  a large  and  representa- 
tive business.  He  has  always  maintained  an 
enviable  position  among  his  colleagues  in 
Hamilton  and  has  been  successful  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  His  extensive 
practice  and  close  application  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties  so  impaired  his  health  that 
he  finally  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  largely 
from  his  country  practice,  which  at  one  time 
required  the  use  of  three  horses,  and  he  then, 
about  1869,  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
and  reduced  his  professional  labors  to  prac- 
tically an  office  practice.  After  four  years 
of  this  semi-active  life  he  turned  his  drug 
business  over  to  assistants  and  again  re- 
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sumed  the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  here  we  find  him  today,  with  his  ener- 
gies divided  between  mercantile  pursuits  and 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Though  devoted 
to  his  profession  Dr.  Markt  has  found  time 
for  general  reading  and  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  political,  social  and  religious  af- 
fairs. An  ardent  Republican,  he  has  been 
in  the  field  as  a campaign  orator  in  every 
presidential  election  since  i860,  though  he 
has  never  sought  official  preferment  for  him- 
self. He  has  been  a lifelong  student  and 
has  surrounded  himself  with  those  ever  loyal 
friends,  choice  books,  his  handsome  home, 
at  214  South  Second  street,  being  a veritable 
storehouse  of  the  best  in  classical  and  con- 
temporary literature  of  the  best  order.  The 
Doctor  is  versatile,  companionable,  easy  of 
approach,  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  devoted 
to  his  family  and  home. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1858, 
Dr.  Constantine  Markt  was  married 
to  Miss  Josephine  C.  Carpenter,  daugh- 
ter of  his  early  preceptor,  Dr.  Joseph  Brown 
Carpenter,  of  Painesville.  Dr.  Carpenter 
was  born  in  Milton,  Vermont,  where  he  was 
educated  and  where  he  initiated  his  profes- 
sional career.  He  was  graduated  in  Bur- 
lington Medical  College  in  1826,  and  came 
to  Painesville,  Ohio,  in  1843,  there  passing 
the  residue  of  his  life  as  a prominent  and 
successful  practitioner  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. He  died  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  years.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Caroline  Jackson,  was  likewise  born  in 
Milton,  and  she  survived  her  honored  hus- 
band by  about  four  years,  entering  into  eter- 
nal rest  in  1865.  On  the  maternal  side  the 
ancestry  is  traceable  to  the  Revolutionary 
epoch,  and  Mrs.  Markt  is  a valued  member 
and  chief  official  in  the  Hamilton  chapter  of 


the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
She  is  also  a charter  member  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Home  Commission  in  this  city,  the 
same  having  been  organized  thirty-four 
years  ago,  and  she  has  ever  been  an  active 
and  devoted  worker  for  this  noble  institu- 
tion. She  is  a woman  of  culture  and  gracious 
refinement  and  has  ever  shown  a deep  hu- 
manitarian spirit  and  sympathy,  gaining 
the  affectionate  regard  of  those  who  have 
come  within  the  sphere  of  her  kindly  influ- 
ence. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Markt  have  two  chil- 
dren. The  daughter,  Addie  Carpenter,  is 
the  wife  of  Edward  Sohngen,  of  Hamilton, 
a prominent  business  man  and  leading  man- 
ufacturer, and  they  have  two  children,  Jo- 
sephine Markt  and  Elizabeth  Adelaide.  The 
son,  Karl  C..  still  remains  at  the  parental 
home.  He  was  born  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1873,  arid  has  received  a liberal  education 
and  is  a graduate  in  pharmacy,  a profession 
which  he  followed  for  several  years  in  con- 
nection with  his  father’s  drug  business,  but 
he  is  now  identified  with  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In  1858  Dr.  Markt  was  appointed  bri- 
gade surgeon  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
Ohio  militia,  and  he  held  this  office  until  the 
brigade  entered  active  service  in  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  for  ten  years  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Lane  Library  and 
to  him  is  due  much  of  the  early  popularity 
and  upbuilding  of  that  valuable  institution. 
He  was  for  a long  period  a member  of  the 
Hamilton  board  of  health,  serving  as  secre- 
tary of  the  same  for  eighteen  years,  while 
for  four  years  was  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
education.  He  has  long  been  one  of  the 
honored  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  president  for  two 
years. 
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JOHN  C.  MATHER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at 
East  Lynn,  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1863,  and  is  the  young- 
est of  two  children  bom  to  John  M.  and 
Mary  J.  (Mitchell)  Mather,  also  natives  of 
the  Nutmeg  state.  The  father  enlisted  as 
a soldier  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Connecticut 
Regiment  during  the  Civil  war,  and  lost  his 
life  on  the  10th  of  August,  1863,  the  sub- 
ject being  then  an  infant  about  seven  weeks 
old.  The  sister,  whose  name  was  Anna  B., 
married  P.  C.  Kamm  and  resides  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  where  her  husband  is 
a prosperous  broker  and ‘grain  dealer. 

When  Mr.  Mather  was  a babe  of  thir- 
teen months  old,  he  was  brought  to  Hamil- 
ton by  his  mother,  since  which  time  his 
home  has  been  in  this  city.  He  remained 
at  the  materhaLhome  during  his  boyhood 
years  and  received  a good  practical  educa- 
tion in  the  city  schools.  After  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter,  the  mother  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Milwaukee,  where  she  now  resides, 
faithful  to  the  name  and  memory  of  her 
girlhood  love. 

John  C.  Mather  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  machinist’s  trade  and  became  a very 
proficient  mechanic,  following  that  business 
in  Hamilton  for  about  twenty  years.  In 
^95,  through  the  kindly  offices  of  Hon. 
P.  J.  Sorg,  then  representative  in  congress, 
Mr.  Mather  received  an  appointment  in  the 
bureau  of  printing  and  engraving  at  Wash- 
ington. He  resigned  the  office  of  court 
bailiff,  which  he  held  by  appointment  of 
Hon.  C.  Murphy,  to  go  to  Washington  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  position. 
He  entered  upon  his  mechanical  duties  in 
that  department  and  served  about  one  year, 


during  which  time  he  was  appointed  deputy 
sheriff  of  Butler  county,  under  the  late  Wil- 
liam Bruck.  He  chose  the  position  which 
would  bring  him  in  touch  with  his  family 
and  friends,  and  resigning  the  government 
position,  returned  to'  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Mather  served  acceptably  as  deputy  sheriff 
for  four  years,  when  he  returned  to  his 
trade  in  Hamilton,  but  was  employed  only 
fifteen  months  when  the  great  machinists’ 
strike  of  1901  resulted  in  his  retirement 
from  the  business.  Mr.  Mather  was  presi- 
dent of  the  local  union  at  the  time  and  his 
employers  thought  that  his  official  position 
was  such  that  he  might  have  exercised  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  strike,  which  he 
had  no  disposition  to  do,  owing  to  the  griev- 
ances of  the  men  concerned.  It  was  prob- 
ably very  fortunate  for  Mr.  Mather  that 
the  strike  occurred,  in  that  his  enforced 
idleness  for  the  time  gave  him  opportunity 
to  investigate  other  lines  of  business.  He 
soon  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  J. 
Pabst  & Sons  Company  in  the  manufacture 
of  carbonated  waters,  cider  and  cider  vine- 
gar. This  is  an  old-established  plant,  in 
existence  since  incorporated  in  1876,  and 
doing  a very  large  and  profitable  business. 
Besides  being  a member  of  the  firm  and  a 
sharer  in  the  profits,  Mr.  Mather  is  the 
general  manager  and  has  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  and  bottling  sales  depart- 
ment. In  the  city  of  Hamilton  alone  the 
goods  are  placed  on  sale  in  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  establishments,  while  the 
outside  demand  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Mather  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  education  from  1890  to  1894, 
during  which  time  the  Central  high  school 
building  and  two  ward  school  buildings 
were  erected.  He  was  a member  of  the 
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building  committee  having  charge  of  this 
work  and  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
eighty  thousand  dollars  of  public  money. 
In  April,  1903,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  code,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
board  of  public  service  and  still  occupies 
that  position. 

Mr.  Mather  has  been  twice  married,  first 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1886,  to  Miss 
Annie  Elzer,  who  died  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1888,  leaving  a daughter  sixteen 
months  old.  She  was  named  Henrietta, 
and  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  1892.  The 
second  marriage  of  the  subject  occurred  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1893,  Miss  Lena  Ohlinger, 
of  Hamilton,  being  the  lady  of  his  choice. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Balser  and  Lizzetta 
Ohlinger,  a well-known  family  in  this  part 
of  Butler  county.  There  are  no  children  by 
this  marriage.  Mr.  Mather  is  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  local  Democracy,  with 
which  party  he  has  always  affiliated.  He  is 
active  and  influential  and  is  a recognized 
leader  in  local  politics.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  93, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church. 


ALBERT  HOSSFELD. 

This  well-known  young  business  man  is 
a native  of  Hamilton,  and  was  bom  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1868.  He  is  the  only  son  of 
Charles  and  Ida  (Mueller)  Hossfeld,  both 
of  whom  are  natives  of  Germany.  Charles 
Hossfeld  was  born  in  Saxe-Meining  Sep- 
tember 16,  1838,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  immigrated  to  America  and  took 


up  his  residence  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
He  remained  at  the  Hoosier  capital  until 
1865,  being  there  employed,  for  the  most 
part,  as  a clerk  in  a wholesale  liquor  estab- 
lishment. By  industry  and  close  economy 
he  had  saved  enough  from  his  earnings  dur- 
ing seven  years  of  labor  to  enable  him  to 
return  to  the  fatherland  and  to  consummate 
a tender  alliance  formed  in  his  more  youth- 
ful days.  ' He  returned  with  his  bride  to 
Indianapolis,  but  soon  thereafter  removed 
to  Hamilton,  and  in  1865  engaged  for  a 
short  time  in  the  grocery  business.  This 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  business  in  which 
he  is  now  engaged,  and  in  1871  he  occupied 
his  present  quarters  at  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Court  streets.  The  business  has  grown 
from  a humble  beginning,  in  1865,  to  one  of 
the  largest  wholesale  liquor  establishments 
in  southern  Ohio.  It  is  conducted  on  strictly 
honorable  business  principles,  a policy 
which  has  brought  prosperity  and  financial 
success  to  its  worthy  promoter.  During  all 
of  the  years  engaged  in  the  traffic,  Mr.  Hoss- 
feld has  never  allowed  a drink  of  the  liquor 
to  be  sold  in  his  establishment  and  the  place 
is  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  any  office  or  busi- 
ness place  in  Hamilton.  Occupying  two 
floors  and  basement,  forty  by  sixty  feet  in 
dimensions,  the  house  carries  a very  large 
and  well-selected  stock  of  wines  and  liquors, 
which  are  handled  exclusively  for  the  whole- 
sale trade.  For  some  years  goods  were  sold 
from  the  establishment  through  representa- 
tives on  the  road,  thus  securing  a large  ac- 
quaintance among  consumers  in  distant  lo- 
calities, but  as  these  came  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  goods  were  always  uniform,  and  ex- 
actly as  represented,  the  traveling  salesmen 
were  withdrawn.  The  mail  order  business 
and  local  trade  gives  employment  to  five  men. 
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After  leaving  school  Albert  Hossfeld  nat- 
urally  engaged  i"  his  father's  profess, on  and 
this  has  been  his  employment  since  1% 
During  the  twenty-one  years  thus  engage 
he  has  traveled  extensively  and  has  seen  a 
?reat  deal  of  the  world ; yet,  notwithstanding 
his  business  and  its  environments.  Mr.  Hoss- 
feld is  a model  young  business  man,  temper- 
ate in  his  habits,  genteel  in  manner,  cu  ti- 
vated  and  refined  in  disposition.  With  ad- 
vancing years,  the  father  sought  a degree  of 
ease  and  retirement  not  to  be  found  m actne 
business  life,  and  the  son  was  made  a part- 
ner in  1894,  under  the  firm  title  of  C.  Hoss- 
feld & Soil.  Since  then  the  subject  has  been 
the  general  manager  of  the  extensive  busi- 
ness, while  the  aged  father  sits  around  the 
office,  reading,  and  entertaining  his  friends, 
or  remains  at  home  as  his  inclination  de- 

Both  parents  are  living  and  the  head  of 
a happv  family  of  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living.  In  order  of  birth  their 
names  are : Minnie.  Albert,  Anna.  Augusta, 
Ida.  Lena  and  Lottie.  Clara  died  in  young 
womanhood.  Anna  is  the  wife  of  Otto 
Metzner.  of  Roseville.  Ohio.  The  others 
are  still  around  the  parental  fireside  and 
free  from  the  cares  of  married  life. 

Albert  Hossfeld  is  a young  man  of  pro- 
nounced views  on  public  questions  and  is 
independent  in  his  political  relations.  While 
favoring  the  policies  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  usually  supporting  its  candidates 
on  national  and  state  issues,  he  is  not  bound 
by  party  lines  and  supports  men  rather  than 
measures,  on  local  affairs.  He  is  promi 
nently  allied  with  several  fraternal  organi- 
zations, in  which  he  takes  a deep  interest. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 


Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers’  Asso- 
ciation. and  a local  organization,  of  limited 
membership,  known  as  the  Miami  Aid  So- 
ciety. This  is  an  association  for  social  and 
protective  purposes,  limited  to  forty-one 
members. 


JOHN  CHARLES  CONE,  A.  B. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a native  of 
Butler  county,  born  at  Hamilton.  August 
,-  1878.  He  is  a son  of  Stephen  D.  and 
Barbara  Catherine  (Burkett)  Cone.  The 
father  is  too  well-known  in  Butler  county  to 
need  anv  formal  introduction  on  this  occa- 
sion. To  him  is  largely  due  the  existence  of 
this  volume,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
has  been  a tireless  worker,  even  amid  he  in- 
firmities of  disease  and  approaching  old  age. 

A complete  sketch  of  Stephen  Cones  life 
work  appears  under  proper  title  in  t us  t 
ume.  Suffice  to  say  that  he  was  ‘ 

Venice,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  the  - 
dav  of  February.  1840.  His  life  has  een 
spent  principally  in  journalism.  Jn» 
voung  manhood  it  was  h,s  ambition  to  pub, 
fish  a history  of  his  native  county,  and  he 
has  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in  co, lectmg  and 
arranging  material  for  that  purpose  Since 
yjh.s  published  „eo  co«pre^ 
volumes  of  Hamilton  history,  these  beub, 
but  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  ru'  '°n  f 
his  laudable  ambition.  The  mother  of  Proh 

all  .Hat  a ^ful  d^out 
and  conscientious  wife  and  mother  could  * 
Her  patience  and  tolerance  toward  S 

rbildhood  and  the  mistakes  of  manhoo 
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endeared  her  to  the  beneficiaries  in  a sense 
incalculable,  and  her  life  work  stands  out 
before  them  in  the  full  radiance  of  womanly 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  For  more  than 
forty  years  Mrs.  Cone  has  been  an  active, 
faithful  and  devout  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  church  in  Hamilton.  Her  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  humanity  have 
been  bounded  only  by  the  sphere  of  oppor- 
tunity and  ability.  In  sickness  a faithful 
and  tireless  nurse,  in  business  reverses  and 
disappointmepts  a wise  counsellor  and  sym- 
pathetic helper,  ever  patient,  ever  loyal,  al- 
ways tolerant  of  others’  errors,  and  ready  to 
supply  the  soothing  balm  of  re-established 
confidence,  though  often  betrayed — such, 
in  brief,  are  some  of  the  salient  characteris- 
tics in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Cone,  whose  existence 
has  been  strengthened  and  beautified  in  her 
faithful  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  that 
great  moral  code,  the  golden  rule.  Barbara 
C.  Burkett  was  born  in  Preble  county,  Ohio, 
October  3,  1843.  She  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Stephen  D.  Cone  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1864,  and  eight  children  were 
Ix^rn  to  this  union,  five  of  whom  are  now 
living. 

John  Charles  Cone,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  was  from  early  youth  a studious  and 
moral  hoy.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Hamilton  school  in  the  class  of  1897,  being 
then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  was  enrolled  as  a student  in 
Richmond  (Virginia)  College,  where  he 
pursued  a two-years  course  along  special 
lines  of  literature  and  art.  The  succeeding 
two  years  were  spent  in  journalism,  being 
employed  on  the  Republican  News,  in  this 
city.  In  this  sphere  of  his  student  life  he 
evinced  an  aptitude  for  the  work  and  con- 
tinued it  during  his  three-years  course  at 


the  Ohio  State  University.  His  holidays 
and  vacations  were  spent  in  writing  “feat- 
ure articles”  from  the  files  of  rare  newspa- 
pers in  the  state  library,  at  Columbus.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  June,  1903,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  During  his  college  life, 
both  at  Richmond  and  Columbus,  Mr.  Cone 
took  an  active  interest  and  prominent  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  literary  societies 
connected  therewith.  From  Richmond  he 
won  two  medals  in  literary  contests  and 
took  first  rank  in  the  inter-state  literary  con- 
tests of  the  Ohio  State  University.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  ability  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  ‘‘Fellow  in  Library,”  at  the 
last-named  institution.  On  the  completion 
of  his  college  work,  Mr.  Cone  applied  for  a 
position  as  principal  of  the  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  high  school,  and  was  elected,  entering 
upon  his  duties  there  in  September,  1903. 
In  the  brief  period  he  has  fully  demon- 
strated his  adaptability  to  the  work  and  es- 
tablished an  enviable  record  as  a strong  and 
capable  educator.  Without  solicitation,  he 
was  chosen  to  a position  in  the  popular 
teaching  force  of  his  native  city  and  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
head  of  the  department  of  English  in  the 
Hamilton  high  school  in  September.  1904. 

Professor  Cone  is  a member  of  May 
Lodge.  No.  350.  Knights  of  Pythias,  at  Mill- 
ersburg. Ohio.  In  church  affiliations  he  has 
been  a meml>er  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  Hamilton  since  May,  1891,  being  less 
than  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  church.  His  life 
has  been  consistent  and  of  the  highest  moral 
and  religious  calibre.  He  is  recognized  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton  as  a young  man  with- 
out a fault.  His  career  of  usefulness  is  only 
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commenced  and,  if  the  biographer  may  be 
allowed  a prediction,  it  is  this : that  the  life 
career  of  this  exemplary  and  highly  talented . 
young  man  will  honor  the  city  of  his  birth 
and  crown  the  heads  of  his  loving  and  de- 
voted parents  with  the  jewels  of  gracious 
promise. 


WILLIAM  T.  COLEMAN. 

William  T.  Coleman  is  a son  of  Patrick 
and  Mary  (Murray)  Coleman,  who  were 
both  natives  of  Stookestown,  county  Ros- 
common, Ireland.  The  father  was  born  on 
the  2d  of  February;  1833,  an(l  the  mother's 
birth  occurred  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1836.  They  were  married  in  St.  Peter's 
church.  New  York  city,  by  Rev.  William 
Quinn,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1857.  Soon 
after  marriage  the  parents  came  to  Hamil- 
ton. Ohio,  and  here  the  father  was  connected 
with  the  freight  department  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railway  for 
many  years.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1886,  while  the  mother  is 
still  living.  The  children  born  to  these 
parents  are  Thomas.  Mary,  William  T., 
Patrick  J.,  Anna,  Katie,  Margaret,  John, 
Ella  and  Jennie.  Three  are  dead,  viz : 
Thomas,  Patrick  and  Ella.- 

William  T.  Coleman,  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Hamilton.  December  28,  1862,  and 
received  a liberal  education  in  the  parochial 
and  public  schools  of  his  native  city.  He 
learned  the  tailors  trade  and  acquired  such 
proficiency  in  the  business  that  he  was  soon 
recognized  as  an  expert  cutter.  His  tutor 
during  his  apprenticeship  was  the  late  John 
Maas,  well  remembered  by  the  people  of 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Coleman  was  in  business 


on  his  own  account  for  a number  of  years, 
and  established  a fine  reputation  among  his 
patrons.  His  popularity  and  ability  were 
recognized  by  George  Krebs,  who  owns  one 
of  the  leading  clothing  houses  in  Hamilton, 
and  he  submitted  a flattering  offer  to  Mr. 
Coleman,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  lat- 
ter’s engagement  and  he  sold  out  his  busi- 
ness and  joined  Mr.  Krebs  on  salary  in 
January,  1902.  He  and  his  associate,  Wil- 
liam Gerber,  are  cutters  and  fitters  for  the 
eighteen  tailors  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment. This  is  the  largest  merchant  tailor- 
ing house  in  Hamilton  and  no  doubt  its 
popularity  among  the  leading  people  of  the 
city  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Coleman’s  fine 
abilities  as  master  of  his  trade.  He  takes 
great  pride  in  his  work,  and  his  geniality 
and  personal  interest  in  the  business  are  the 
subject  of  complimentary  remarks  among  the 
numerous  patrons.  The  parents  of  Mr. 
Coleman  were  devout  Catholics  in  their  re- 
ligious faith,  bseing  members  of  St.  Mary’s 
congregation  in  Hamilton.  Their  children 
were  also  reared  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  In  the  social  affairs  of  life  the  sub- 
ject is  prominent  and  well  known.  His 
lodge  affiliations  are  with  the  Butler  Aerie, 
No.  407,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Divi- 
sion No.  1,  Ancient  Order  Hibernians,  and 
the  R.  C.  N.  P.  A. 


WILLIAM  F.  MASON. 

William  F.  Mason,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  a son  of  Martin  and  Barbara 
Mason,  natives  of  Germany.  They  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  youth,  and 
were  married  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The 
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father  was  proprietor  of  a boarding  house, 
with  a saloon  in  connection,  and  died  in 
that  business  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  years.  His  widow  still  lives  in  Hamil- 
ton, well-advanced  in  years  ,and  the  pos- 
sessor of  valuable  property  interests.  Eight 
children  were  born  to  these  parents,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Martin  Mason,  Jr., 
who  became  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Hamilton.  For  a number  of  years 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Martin  Mason 
Brewing  Company,  an  industry  which  he 
developed  from  a small  beginning  and  un- 
certain prospects  into  a solid  and  influential 
enterprise,  which  still  exists  in  his  name. 
He  became  very  well-to-do  and  died  in  mid- 
dle life,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  sons,  who 
survived  him,  in  affluent  circumstances. 
Martin  Mason  was  a sagacious,  far-seeing 
business  man,  strictly  honorable  and  upright 
in  all  his  dealings  with  men. 

William  F.  Mason,  of  this  sketch,  was 
bom  in  Hamilton  May  26,  1869.  He  ac- 
quired a thorough  business  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Nichols’  Commer- 
cial College.  For  seven  years  after  leav- 
ing school  he  was  employed  as  bookkeeper* 
in  the  well-known  H.  P.  Deuscher  manu- 
facturing establishment,  where  he  demon- 
strated his  ability  and  integrity  in  a clerical 
capacity.  His  employer,  Captain  Deuscher, 
became  interested  with  Martin  Mason  in 
the  Eagle  Brewery,  and  the  subject  became 
the  bookkeeper  in  that  concern.  With  the 
development  of  this  industry  and  the  merg- 
ing of  the  plant  into  the  Martin  Mason 
Brewing  Company,  he  became  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  so  continued  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  is  at  present  concerned 
extensively  in  the  business,  though  occupy- 
ing a less  onerous  position.  Mr.  Mason  was 


city  auditor  of  Hamilton  for  three  terms, 
beginning  in  April,  1894.  He  has  extensive 
interests  in  various  enterprises  in  the  city 
and  is  one  of  the  capable  and  successful 
men  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Mason  was  married  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1900,  when  he  chose  for  his  life  com- 
panion Miss  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Rupp,  of  this  city.  For 
a fuller  sketch  of  her  family  see  article 
headed  George  Rupp.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason 
have  two  children,  William  R.  and  Charles 
R.  Mr.  Mason  is  a Democrat  in  his  po- 
litical affiliations,  and  closely  allied  with  the 
dominant  party  in  Hamilton  and  Butler 
county.  He  has  served  as  a member  of 
the  Democratic  state  central  and  executive 
committees  and  served  as  receiver  for  the 
large  Campbell  estate. 


GEORGE  BOGER,  A.  B. 

George  Boger,  principal  of  the  Mosler 
school,  in  East  Hamilton,  is  a native  of  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  his  birth  having  occurred 
at  Venice,  Ross  township,  on  the  23d  of 
October,  1865.  He  was  reared  to  young 
manhood  on  a farm,  and  spent  his  early 
years  in  the  district  school  and  in  farm 
labors,  as  required  by  his  environments.  He 
is  a son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Hinger)  Boger, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Germany. 
The  father  died  when  the  subject  was  a 
child  of  six  years,  having  been  always  in 
delicate  health  and  passing  away  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six  years,  of  consumption.  Of 
five  children  bom  to  these  parents,  four  are 
living.  The  eldest  of  these  is  William,  a 
stationary  engineer  in  Hamilton.  He  is 
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married  and  has  one  child.  Wilhelmina  and 
Anna  are  young  ladies  at  home  with  their 
mother,  while  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  is  the  third  in  order  of  birth,  also 
resides  under  the  maternal  roof.  Professor 
Boger  was  graduated  from  the  Venice  high 
school  while  in  his  teens.  Following  this, 
he  taught  for  several  years  in  the  country 
schools.  He  then  attended  Miami  Univer- 
sity for  one  year,  after  which  he  resumed 
teaching  for  two  years.  Being  ambitious  to 
complete  his  college  course,  he  enrolled  him- 
self as  a student  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, but  after  six  months’  study  there  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  by  reason  of  failing 
health.  He  was  out  of  educational  work 
for  a year,  during  which  time  his  health 
was  restored,  and  he  then  returned  to  Miami 
University  in  order  to  be  near  home  in  case 
his  health  again  became  impaired  by  study 
and  confinement.  But  he  was  able  to  com- 
plete the  prescribed  course  and  was  gradu- 
ated, with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
in  the  class  of  1894. 

Professor  Boger  is  a progressive  and 
successful  educator,  greatly  interested  in 
his  work  and  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
onward  march  of  his  profession.  The  year 
of  his  graduation  he  was  elected  principal 
of  the  Mosler  school,  in  East  Hamilton,  and 
has  been  continued  in  that  position  without 
intermission  ever  since.  In  connection  with 
his  teaching,  he  has  also  completed  a special 
non-resident  course  at  Athens  College. 

Mr.  Boger  is  a social  and  genial  gentle- 
man, of  kindly  nature  and  generous  im- 
pulses, devoted  to  his  profession  and  the 
children  entreated  to  his  care.  The  only 
secret  society  with  which  he  sustains  rela- 
tions is  the  Monkey  Mutual  Aid  Society. 
This  is  distinctively  a Hamilton  product — 


a social  and  beneficial  fraternity  number- 
ing among  its  members  many  of  the  best 
young  men  in  the  city.  The  members  are 
progressive  and  wide-awake,  always  alert  in 
the  interests  of  the  “brotherhood”  and  zeal- 
ous in  providing  entertainment  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  famous  street  fair  in  Ham- 
ilton during  the  second  week  in  May,  1894, 
is  a sample  of  the  class  of  entertainments 
provided  for  the  public  amusement.  The 
society  is  organized  on  the  broad  principle 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  regardless  of  name  or  creed. 


FREDERICK  W.  GRADOLPH. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  is  specially  hon- 
ored in  the  number  and  character  of  her 
promising  young  men.  It  is  a popular 
though  erroneous  idea  that  the  rising  gener- 
ations can  have  no  part  in  the  making  of  lo- 
cal history.  The  boys  of  today  will  be  the 
men  of  affairs  tomorrow,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  past  must  be  perpetuated  through  the 
interest  of  present-day  citizens.  Mr.  Gra- 
dolph,  the  subject  of  this  article,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  generation  in  Hamilton  suc- 
ceeding the  Civil  war.  He  is  a progressive 
and  highly  intellectual  young  gentleman, 
whose  brief  career  has  been  of  prominence 
and  usefulness. 

Fred  Gradolph  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  30th  of  May  1872.  After 
receiving  a good  education  in  the  city 
schools,  he  began  his  business  life  as  a sales- 
man in  a mercantile  establishment.  His 
next  engagement  was  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  and  salesman  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr. 
C.  Markt.  Three  years  were  thus  spent, 
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during  which  time  he  became  quite  profi- 
cient as  a pharmacist,  but  the  business  was 
uncongenial  and  he  sought  other  employ- 
ment. The  succeeding  three  years  were 
spent  as  correspondent  and  manager  of  Mu- 
sic Hall  Theatre.  While  thus  employed  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  second  ward,  and  has  been 
re-elected  each  two  years  from  April.  1899, 
to  the  present  time.  On  the  organization 
of  the  board,  April  15,  1901,  Mr.  Gradolph 
was  elected  secretary,  in  competition  with 
several  candidates  for  the  position,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  chosen  at  each  annual 
organization,  without  opposition.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  this 
work,  active  and  industrious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  popular  with  his  co-laborers 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  oft- 
changing  laws  governing  the  schools.  The 
hundred  and  more  teachers  employed  in  the 
ten  schools  are  all  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Gradolph  and  look  upon  him  as  a 
friend  and  counsellor.  His  long  continuance 
in  the  responsible  position  which  he  holds 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  special  qualifica- 
tions for  it.  His  parents  were  John  and 
Louesa  (Humbach)  Gradolph,  the  former 
a native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  Hamil- 
ton at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Here  he 
married  Miss  Humbach,  who  represents  a 
prominent  family  and  is  also  descended 
from  German  ancestors,  though  born  in 
Cincinnati.  Both  parents  are  now  living 
and  well  advanced  in  years.  John  Gradolph, 
the  father  of  Frederick,  spent  his  active 
years  in  mercantile  pursuits  along  various 
lines  of  that  calling,  but  is  now  retired  from 
active  business,  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Five  children  were  born  to  these 
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parents,  four  of  whom  are  living:  John, 

the  eldest  born,  died  in  youth ; Frederick 
W.,  of  this  sketch,  was  the  second  in  order 
of  birth;  Edward  is  engaged  in  mechanical 
pursuits;  Caroline  is  the  wife  of  Lyman  P. 
Bland,  a merchant,  and  Valentine  is  a ma- 
chinist. All  are  residents  of  Hamilton, 
their  native  city. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Gradolph  with 
Miss  Anna  Myers  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1893.  She  is  a daughter  of  Henry 
and  Catherine  Myers,  both  now  deceased. 
Her  father  was  a prominent  business  man 
in  this  city  during  his  lifetime,  being  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice 
and  in  other  business  enterprises.  The  only 
Child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gradolph  is  little  Miss 
Hilda,  whose  age  since  her  last  birthday 
is  written  with  two  figures.  She  is  busy 
with  her  school  work  and  music  and  in  the 
entertainment  of  her  “young  lady”  friends. 

Mr.  Gradolph  is  a prominent  member  of 
the  Monkey  Mutual  Aid  Society,  a frater- 
nal and  beneficial  organization  unknown 
outside  of  Hamilton.  It  numbers  among  its 
members  nearly  two  hundred  prominent 
young  men,  who  are  all  interested  in  con- 
cealing from  the  public  the  reasons  for 
adopting  a name  which  no  other  kindred  or- 
ganization is  liable  to  want.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
In  religious  affiliations,  he  is  a member  of 
St.  John’s  German  Evangelical  Protestant 
church.  Mr.  Gradolph  is  not  a politician 
in  any  sense  and  has  never  been  a candidate 
for  official  honors  outside  of  the  positions 
which  he  now  holds.  He  is,  however,  a 
stanch  and  uncomprising  Democrat  in  his 
political  views  and  an  able  defender  of  his 
party’s  principles. 
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FRANK  L.  DICKINSON. 

This  well-known  photographer  in  Ham- 
ilton is  a native  of  New  Richmond,  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  is  the  eldest  child  of 
Well  D.  and  Eliza  M.  Dickinson,  and  was 
born  on  the  21st  of  August,  i860.  His 
father  spent  his  life,  principally,  in  the  art 
which  his  son  naturally  chose  as  his  life 
profession.  The  father  was  a noted  artist 
in  his  time,  progressive  and  influential,  and 
added  many  new  features  to  the  business, 
being  among  the  first  to  introduce  a thor- 
ough system  of  copying  and  enlarging  pic- 
tures. The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Clermont 
county  until  the  age  of  nine  years,  when 
the  family  home  was  transferred  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  there  he  continued  his  studies  in 
the  Woodward  high  school,  of  that  city,  but 
he  was  a delicate  youth  and  poor  health 
has  followed  him  through  life,  hence  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  school  temporarily.  After 
a year’s -rest,  he  went  to  college  at  Moore’s 
Hill,  Indiana,  and  was  able  to  continue  his 
studies  there  for  two  years.  He  then 
abandoned  the  idea  of  ever  completing  a 
collegiate  education  and  returned  to  the 
parental  home  and  learned  the  photograph 
profession.  His  father’s  business  was  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  and  he  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  the  restrictions  as  to  steady 
work  and  full  hours  required  of  the  stranger 
apprentice.  Mr.  Dickinson  took  up  the 
work  with  earnestness  and  personal  inter- 
est and  soon  evinced  special  talents  in  the 
photographic  art.  He  traveled  for  three 
years  in  charge  of  his  father’s  copying  and 
enlarging  business,  seeming  to  recover  his 
health  somewhat  by  reason  of  his  out-door 
employment. 


After  leaving  the  road,  in  1888,  Mr. 
Dickinson  went  into  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count on  West  Fifth  street,  Cincinnati,  and 
was  thus  employed  for  three  years,  when  he 
sold  his  business  and  removed  to  Hamilton. 
He  purchased  the  studio  over  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  conducted  a successful 
business  there  for  twelve  years.  Realizing 
that  his  growing  business  required  larger 
quarters,  and  that  both  his  own  interests 
and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his 
patrons  would  be  best  concerned  by  removal 
to  a ground-floor  studio,  he  decided  to  make 
the  change.  Accordingly  he  removed  to  a 
fifteen-room  brick  residence  building  at  No. 
109-m  North  Third  street,  where  he  fitted 
up  a large  and  handsome  ground-floor 
studio.  This  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
business  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  if  not  in  southern  Ohio.  It  is 
tastefully  furnished  with  every  modern  con- 
venience and  comfort,  features  which  are 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  his  large  and 
growing  patronage  of  the  best  citizens.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  been  phenomenally  success- 
ful in  his  professional  career,  and  very 
justly  gives  much  credit  for  it  to  his  faithful 
and  tireless  wife.  Had  it  not  been  for  her 
intelligent  management  during  his  long 
spells  of  illness,  the  business  must  have  suf- 
fered greatly,  if  it  had  not  been  entirely  lost. 
But  with  the  aid  of  competent  assistants, 
the  business  has  been  kept  fully  abreast  of 
the  times  in  the  onward  march  of  the  photo- 
graphic art. 

Mr.  Dickinson  enjoys  the . distinction  of 
having  been  admitted  a member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Art  Club,  the  only  non-resident  of 
that  city  ever  so  honored.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  is  a past  grand  in  that  order.  He  also 
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holds  membership  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks  and  in  the  Beneficial  Order  of 
Foresters. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  married 
in  1887,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  chosing 
for  his  companion  Miss  Ida  M.,  daughter 
of  Elliott  and  Ruth  Lanham,  of  New  Rich- 
mond, 'Ohio.  Six  children  have  come  to 
bless  this  happy  union,  their  names  being 
Ida  May,  Ralph  E.,  Lillian  D.,  Edith  R., 
Eleanor  J.  and  Ruth  Elizabeth. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  J.  ZELLNER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a native  of 
Hamilton,  born  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1866,  and  is  a son  of  the  late  Henry  Zellner, 
who  came  to  Hamilton  from  Germany,  in 
early  life,  and  owned  and  operated  a coop- 
erage establishment  for  many  years.  He 
was  born  on  the  26th-  of  November,  1833, 
and  died  in  Hamilton  August  11,  1901,  hav- 
ing, a few  years  before  his  death,  retired 
from  active  business.  Henry  Zellner  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  Held,  who  was 
bom  in  Stark  county,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1839.  She  still  resides  at  the  old 
homestead  in  Hamilton,  and  the  unmarried 
members  of  her  family  are  pleasantly  cared 
for  in  the  maternal  home.  There  were 
eleven  children  born  to  Henry  and  Caroline 
(Held)  Zellner,  ten  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing. The  eldest  of  the  family  was  Charles, 
who  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  February,  1859. 
He  was  in  business  with  his  father  during 
his  manhood  years,  and  died  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1897.  Henry,  Jr.,  was  born 
September  6,  1861,  and  has  been  long  an 


employe  of  the  Semler  Milling  Company  in 
the  cooperage  department.  Maggie  is  the 
wife  of  George  Gunderman,  of  Marysville, 
Ohio,  and  she  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863.  George  J.,  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  next  in  order  of  birth.  Katie,  who  was 
bom  January  30,  1869,  married  Harry  Kim- 
ball, a machinist  in  Hamilton.  John,  who 
was  born  May  2,  1871,  is  a stone  cutter  by 
occupation,  and  married  Miss  Anna  Geiler, 
by  whom  he  has  four  children.  Lizzie  was 
born  October  20,  1873,  married  Andrew 
Waldsmith,  a machinist  in  this  city,  and 
they  have  one  child.  William,  who  was 
born  February  27,  1876,  and  who  is  a 
moulder  by  occupation,  married  Minnie 
Pohle,  and  they  have  one  son.  Augustus, 
who  was  born  July  6,  1878,  is  a painter  and 
decorator  in  Hamilton.  Edward  was  bom 
December  26,  1881,  and  is  an  iron  molder 
by  occupation.  Miss  Edith,  a young  lady 
at  home,  who  completes  the  family  circle, 
was  born  September  28,  1886. 

George  J.  Zellner  was  reared,  and  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  his  young  manhood  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  avocations,  until  1893, 
when  he  was  selected  as  a member  of  the 
Hamilton  police  force.  After  serving  eight 
years  in  that  capacity,  the  legislature  enact- 
ed a new  law  which  complicated  matters 
pertaining  to  municipal  officers  and  he  left 
the  force  for  two  years.  In  the  meantime 
the  force  was  reorganized  to  comply  with 
the  new  requirements  and  the  position  of 
police  inspector,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
was  tendered  to  him.  He  accepted  this  of- 
fice and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  on  the  15th  of  August,  1903.  Cap- 
tain Zellner  is  specially  fitted  for  this  posi- 
tion. in  that  he  has  had  large  experience  as 
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a member  of  the  force,  and  is  endowed  by 
nature  with  some  Special  characteristics 
which  render  him  conspicuous.  He  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  physical  manhood,  be- 
ing almost  six  feet  in  height,  well  propor- 
tioned and  erect  in  stature.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  Captain  is  a modest  bach- 
elor, the  historian  would  say  that  he  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  man. 

The  Zellner  family,  both  father  and  sons, 
have  been  uncompromising  Democrats  in 
political  views.  None  of  them  have  ever 
aspired  to  political  offices,  other  than  such 
as  are  often  thrust  upon  the  residents  of 
wards  and  election  precincts.  Captain  Zell- 
ner has  never  allied  himself  with  lodges, 
clubs  or  societies,  and  spends  his  off-duty 
hours  in  the  company  of  his  mother,  who 
seems  to  be  his  special  care.  While  holding 
himself  aloof  from  the  society  of  young 
people,  to  some  extent  he  is  nevertheless 
very  popular  and  sustains  the  esteem  and 
high  regard  of  his  associates  among  the 
city’s  guardians. 


M.  J.  ADAMS. 

M.  J.  Adams,  the  popular  agent  of  the 
Panhandle  Railroad  system  at  Hamilton,  is 
a native  of  Preble  county,  Ohio,  born  at 
Hambery,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1854,  a son 
of  Martin  C.  and  Mary  (Shewmon)  Adams, 
who  were  also  natives  of  Preble  county. 
Martin  Adams  spent  most  of  his  mature  life 
in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Galveston,  Indiana, 
and  died  in  that  town  at  the  age  of  fifty-five 
years.  His  widow  is  now  a resident  of 
Kokomo,  while  her  seven  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  variously  distributed,  though  mostly 


in  the  Indiana  gas  belt.  The  eldest  of  the 
family  is  Harriett,  who  is  the  wife  of  Amos 
French,  of  Bluffton,  Indiana;  Madison  J., 
of  this  sketch,  was  the  second  in  order  of 
birth;  Alice  married  Robert  Cox,  of  Alex- 
andria, Indiana;  Florence  is  the  wife  of 
Edmond  Leech,  of  Fairmount,  in  the 
Hoosier  state ; Daniel  is  a prosperous  farmer 
at  Hague,  Illinois;  Lincoln  is  train  dis- 
patcher of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Spokane,  Washington,  and  Grant  has  a lu- 
crative clerkship  with  the  Pennsylvania 
lines,  at  Kokomo,  Indiana,  his  position  be- 
ing designated  as  that  of  cash  clerk.  All 
of  the  family,  except  Lincoln,  are  married 
and  the  heads  of  happy  families  of  their 
own. 

M.  J.  Adams  was  reared  and  educated  at 
Galveston  and  Kokomo  and  his  life  thus 
far  has  been  devoted  to  railroading  and  its 
contingent  employments.  As  early  as  1878 
he  was  employed  as  telegraph  operator  in 
the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  at 
Frankton,  Indiana.  After  four  years* 
service  there,  he  was  promoted  to  a more 
lucrative  position  as  agent  at  Elwood,  re- 
maining there  until  1886,  when  he  received 
another  deserved  promotion  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  company’s  business  as  agent 
at  Kokomo.  He  remained  there  eleven 
years,  and  in  October,  1897,  he  took  charge 
of  the  office  in  Hamilton.  Mr.  Adams  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania 
company,  continuously,  for  twenty-six  years, 
each  of  the  three  changes  during  that  time 
representing  an  increase  of  salary  and  an 
increase  of  responsibilities.  These  facts  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  standing 
which  Mr.  Adams  sustains  with  his  employ- 
ers, as  well  as  of  the  company’s  estimate  of 
his  business  capacity.  There  are  two  assist- 
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ants  employed  in  the  Hamilton  ticket  office, 
and  five  clerks  are  required  in  the  freight 
office  to  handle  the  large  volume  of  business 
in  this  city. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1880,  Mr.  Adams 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Louise 
Edson,  then  a resident  of  Frankton,  Indi- 
ana, but  a native  of  Canada.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams  have  an  interesting  family  of  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Miss  Ethel,  is 
a student  in  the  senior  class  of  the  Hamil- 
ton high  school.  Her  educational  advance- 
ment, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  gives  evidence 
of  superior  intellectual  talents.  Charles  is 
a bright  boy  of  twelve,  and  little  Miss  Lena, 
at  eight,  takes  greater  pride  in  being  the 
family  pet  than  in  mastering  the  intricacies 
of  class-room  exercises. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  still  continuing  his  membership  in 
the  home  lodge  at  Kokomo,  Indiana.  He  is 
also  a member  of  Esther  Court,  Tribe  of 
Ben  Hur.  in  Hamilton.  In  political  views 
he  is  a Republican.  Mrs.  Adams  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


GEORGE  P.  SOHNGEN. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  on  the  25th  of  June,  i860,  and 
is  a representative  of  one  of  the  early  es- 
tablished and  prosperous  German  families, 
his  father,  the  late  Louis  Sohngen,  having 
located  in  Hamilton  in  1850.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Weilminister,  Germany,  and  was 
born  in  1824.  Louis  Sohngen  was  a cabinet- 
maker by  trade  and  followed  that  vocation 
two  years  in  Cincinnati  before  locating  in 
Hamilton,  and  also  for  a year  or  two  after 


coming  to  this  city.  In  1851  he  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business,  and  at  the  same  time 
dealt  extensively  in  grain  and  country  prod- 
uce. In  1858  he  established  the  malting 
business,  which,  under  his  own  and  his  sons’ 
jurisdiction,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  industries  in  Hamilton.  In  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  the  business  was  conducted 
under  intelligent  and  conservative  manage- 
ment and.  with  numerous  additions  to  the 
original  plant,  became  the  largest  malting 
business  in  southern  Ohio. 

Louis  Sohngen  married,  in  this  state. 
Miss  Eliza  Schmidt,  who  was  born  near. 
Frankfort,  Germany,  and  accompanied  her 
parental  family  to  this  country  in  girlhood. 
They  became  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  living  and  the  heads  of 
prominent  families  in  Hamilton.  Charles, 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  continues  the  malt- 
ing business  established  by  his  father; 
George  P.,  of  this  sketch,  is  the  second  born ; 
Mary:  Edward;  Paul;  Lutie,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Judge  Clarence  Murphy;  Richard; 
Ida,  the  wife  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

George  P.  Sohngen  was  educated  in  the 
Hamilton  public  schools  and  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  He  began  his  business 
life  in  1879.  in  the  malting  business  with 
his  father,  becoming  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, his  brother  Charles  being  the  president 
after  the  father’s  retirement  in  1878.  Mr. 
Sohngen  has  retained  his  connection  with 
the  malting  business  throughout  the  varying 
stages  of  advancement  and  business  changes 
and  is  now  the  president  of  the  Edward 
Sohngen  Malting  Company,  a more  recent 
business  venture  and  the  second  corporation 
of  this  class  by  members  of  the  family.  The 
original  plant  is  now  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Malting  Company.  Mr.  Sohngen  has 
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other  large  business  interests  in  Hamilton 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  recent  years  he  has 
given  his  attention  more  exclusively  to  these. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Hamilton  Dime  Savings  Bank,  organized 
in  1879,  and  has  been  its  president  from 
organization  to  the  present.  This  institu- 
tion was  originally  capitalized  at  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  the  capital  has  been  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
with  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  This  is  one  of  the 
popular  financial  institutions  of  Hamilton, 
transacting  a general  banking  business,  as 
well  as  being  a safe  depository  for  the  sav- 
ings of  working  people.  The  bank  bears 
upon  its  directory  and  official  list  many  of 
the  leading  financiers  of  Hamilton,  and  has 
correspondents  in  all  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Sohngen  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Hamilton,  and  is  president  of  the  C.  D. 
Alathes  Dry  Goods  Company,  one  of  the 
principal  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
city.  In  addition  to  these,  he  has  many 
minor  business  interests,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  a splendid  farm  and  beautiful 
country  home  near  the  village  of  Overpeck, 
in  this  county.  His  city  residence  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  in  Hamilton,  its  location  be- 
ing a feature  of  its  prominence  and  beauty. 
It  is  large  and  commodious,  architecturally 
perfect,  and  located  on  a commanding  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  city.  It  is  con- 
structed of  red  pressed  brick,  handsomely 
penciled. 

Mr.  Sohngen  was  married  December  14, 
1881,  to  Miss  Ida  Conner,  a native  of 
Hamilton  and  a lady  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. An  interesting  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren have  came  to  brighten  with  their  cheery 


presence  the  happy  parental  home.  Lee 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  C.  D.  Mathes  Dry 
Goods  Company;  and  Harry  L.  is  book- 
keeper of  the  Edward  Sohngen  Malting 
Company.  The  others,  who  are  attending 
school  are  Mark,  Marie,  Louis,  David  and 
George  P.,  Jr. 

The  family  are  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Sohngen  is  an 
uncompromising  Republican  in  his  political 
views.  He  has  never  sought  official  honors 
and  has  never  held  a political  position,  ex- 
cept that  he  is  a trustee  of  the  State  Hospital, 
at  Dayton,  an  appointment  coming  through 
the  governor  of  the  state.  He  has  been  too 
busy  with  multitudinous  business  affairs  to 
take  special  interest  in  fraternal  organiza- 
tions and  the  only  society’  of  this  character 
with  which  he  is  affiliated  is  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a 
public-spirited  and  progressive  citizen,  ever 
alert  to  the  interests  of  his  native  city  and 
county.  No  man  in  Butler  county  stands 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
and  his  deserved  popularity  is  the  result  of 
an  honorable  business  career,  prosecuted 
with  vigor  and  determination,  yet  tempered 
with  a kindly  regard  and  an  open  hand 
towards  those  less  fortunate  than  himself. 


JOHN  W.  FOSTER. 

All  Hamiltonians  personally  know  and 
have  a good  word  for  the  irrepressible 
Colonel  Foster.  Genial,  jolly  and  whole- 
souled,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ready 
wit,  quick  at  repartee,  but  chaste  and  gen- 
teel in  his  language,  Mr.  Foster  is  an  ideal 
entertainer  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
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private  walks  of  life.  He  is  distinctively  a 
self-made  man.  Born  in  Cattaraugus 
county,  New  York,  July  7,  1853,  during  a 
temporary  residence  of  his  parents  in  that- 
state,  he  has  since  been  a resident  of  nearly 
every  state,  province  and  territory  of  North 
America.  He  is  a son  of  Michael  G.  and 
Mary  Jane  (Butler)  Foster,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  They 
came  to  America  in  youth,  with  their  re- 
spective families,  and  were  married  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York.  The  father  was  a gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  chose 
civil  engineering  as  his  life  work,  though 
for  the  most  part  he  was  a contractor  on 
public  works.  Being  in  the  South  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  he  was  impressed 
into  the  Confederate  service  and  com- 
manded a transport  steamer  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  river  during  the  war.  He  died 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  a result  of  injuries 
received  in  the  service,  his  death  occurring 
in  July,  1865.  The  mother  survived  until 
November,  1892,  when  she  passed  away  at 
Cincinnati.  They  were  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  viz : Julia,  John  W.,  Frank, 
Mary,  William,  Susan  (who  died  in  child- 
hood) and  Henry. 

The  subject  of  this  article  had  but  lim- 
ited educational  opportunities  and  attended 
school  about  six  months  at  a private  insti- 
tution at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  but  from 
early  youth  he  has  “paddled  his  own  canoe” 
and  made  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  he  and  his  brother  Frank 
ran  away  from  home  and  went  South.  In 
time  the  brothers  became  separated  and  did 
not  meet  again  for  sixteen  years,  coming  to- 
gether by  accident,  in  Cincinnati,  through 
the  intervention  of  a mutual  friend.  John 
W.  had  in  the  meantime  become  an  actor 


and  was  playing  an  engagement  at  the  Na- 
tional Theater,  in  the  Queen  City.  A gen- 
tleman who  knew  both  parties  noticed  a 
striking  resemblance  between  them,  and 
knowing  that  they  both  bore  the  same  name 
and  that  each  had  lost  a brother,  interested 
himself  in  bringing  them  together,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  a happy  reunion 
and  a renewal  of  former  relations  very  satis- 
factory to  both.  Frank  had  been  adopted 
into  the  family  of  the  late  General  Hicken- 
looper,  through  whose  benevolence  he  in- 
herited a competence  for  life.  He  is  a prom- 
inent retired  business  man  in  Cincinnati. 
These  are  the  only  members  of  the  family 
who  keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  an  es- 
trangement having  arisen  between  them  and 
the  others  by  reason  of  religious  matters. 
John  W.  Foster  early  allied  himself  with  the 
show  business  and  has  appeared  in  almost 
every  capacity  known  to  the  profession,  trav- 
eling many  thousands  of  miles  in  his  work. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  circus,  op- 
era. vaudeville,  spectacular  and  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, and  has  commanded  good  sal- 
aries in  all  phases  of  his  work.  But  his  spe- 
cialty in  recent  years  has  been  as  a dialect 
comedian.  In  his  rendition  of  German, 
Irish  and  French  dialects  he  is  a star  whose 
services  are  sought  by  high-class  companies 
and  lyceum  bureaus.  In  1898  he  came  to 
Hamilton  as  the  hired  manager  of  the  en- 
tertainment features  of  Lindenwald  Park. 
After  two  years  thus  employed  he  rented 
the  grounds  and  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  park 
after  his  own  ideas  of  a suburban  summer 
resort.  He  interested  the  Hamilton  & Lin- 
denwald Street  Railway  Company  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  place  to  the  extent  that  the 
company  joined  him  in  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  theatre  building,  and  Mr.  Foster 
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has  added  other  features  of  improvement  at 
his  own  expense.  The  grounds  are  com- 
fortably seated  throughout,  lighted  with 
electricity,  has  a dancing  pavilion  and  other 
useful  and  ornamental  buildings,  and  the 
seeker  for  an  afternoon’s  rest  and  recreation 
must  be  fastidious  indeed  if  he  can  not  find 
a cool  nook  at  Lindenwald  where  he  can  en- 
joy a temporary  respite  from  business.  Dur- 
ing the  season  from  May  until  October  a 
high-class  entertainment  is  presented  each 
evening,  and  three  times  a week  or  oftener 
the  children  and  their  busy  mammas  may  at- 
tend an  afternoon  matinee. 

Mr.  Foster’s  long  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness enables  him  to  select  features  of  inter- 
est and  to  avoid  the  threadbare  entertain- 
ments which  have ’outlived  their  day  of  use- 
fulness. But  invariably  the  appearance  of 
Foster  brings  down  the  house,  regardless  of 
what  he  may  do  or  say.  The  performances 
are  always  chaste  and  high-class,  yet  in- 
tended to  amuse  and  edify,  in  which  they 
never  fail. 

Mr.  Foster  was  happily  married  on  the 
2d  of  December.  1885,  to  Miss  Josephine 
Beck,  of  Cincinnati.  She  is  a daughter  of 
George  and  Josephine  Beck,  both  of  whom 
died  during  her  childhood.  Mrs.  Foster  is 
the  able  assistant  of  her  husband,  presiding 
over  the  culinary  department  and  looking 
after  the  details  of  home  life  as  well  as  busi- 
ness interests.  Her  sister.  Miss  Caroline 
Beck,  completes  the  family  circle. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a worthy  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Lodge.  No.  5.  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  of  Butler  Aerie. 
No.  407,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  at  Ham- 
ilton. and  Eagle  Lodge,  No.  69,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  at  Buffalo.  New  York.  His  father 
was  prominently  allied  with  the  Masonic 


fraternity.  His  untimely  death  during  the 
productive  years  of  robust  manhood  was  a 
sad  blow  to  his  young  family. 


TOM  A.  SMITH. 


Everybody  in  Hamilton  knows  the  gen- 
ial Tom  A.  Smith.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a central  figure  in  providing  enter- 
tainment for  people  and  in  catering  to  the 
amusement  of  theatre  goers.  He  was  bust 
ness  manager  of  the  Globe  Opera  House 
for  about  nine  years,  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  Jefferson,  in  1903,  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  new  building.  The  Jeffer- 
son Theater  is  a modern,  up-to-date  build- 
ing. situated  hetvveen  the  court  house  square 
and  the  high  school  building,  on  South  Sec- 
ond street.  The  building  is  fully  equipped 
with  all  modem  appliances  and,  since  the 
great  disaster  in  Chicago,  has  been  carefully 
examined  and  pronounced  safe  by  the  most 
competent  inspectors.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments are  extremely  handsome  and  appro- 
priate, and  the  stage  capacity,  dressing 
rooms  and  sanitary  conditions  are  all 
could  be  desired.  The  passerby  is  very  lia- 
ble to  form  a wrong  opinion  of  the  New  Je 
ferson,  bv  a casual  observation  of  the  very 
plain  external  appearance.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  the  handsome  interior,  the  part  \ 
which  the  public  is  concerned,  will convince 
him  of  his  error.  Mr.  Smith  is  thorough* 
schooled  in  his  work,  the  result  of  ten 
twelve  years’  experience  as  a theater 
ager.  and  makes  a specialty  ot  ')ro''  . 

high-class  entertainments.  His  annhar 
with  the  character  of  nearly  all  t le  ^ 
companies  on  the  road  and  his  know  e g 
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the  wants  of  his  patrons  enables  him  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  with  unerring  certainty. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Jefferson  it  has 
been  a favorite  resort  of  the  people  of  Ham- 
ilton and  has  been  the  scene  of  some  high- 
class  amateur  theatrical  and  literary  enter- 
tainments. It  brings  within  its  comfortable 
and  capacious  seating  capacity  the  elite  of 
Hamilton  and  the  surrounding  country  ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a native  of  Hamilton,  bom 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1867,  a son  of  Thomas 
G.  and  Lou  (Hermann)  Smith.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  his  native  city.  For 
a few  years  after  leaving  school  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  avocations,  though  he 
never  chose  a profession.  In  1889  he  was 
appointed  on  the  police  force,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  clerical  ability  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  clerk  to  Mayor  John  Dirk.  His 
services  were  so  satisfactory  that  he  was 
continued  in  that  position  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  L.  M.  Larsh,  and  two 
years  during  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Charles  S.  Bosch.  This  service  led  up  to 
the  time  of  his  assuming  charge  of  the  Globe 
Theater,  as  previously  intimated. 

Mr.  Smith  is  active  and  energetic  in  his 
chosen  calling  and  deservedly  popular  with 
all  classes  of  citizens.  He  is  an  affable  and 
courteous  gentleman,  generous  and  open- 
hearted,  a lover  of  innocent  sports,  and, 
withal,  an  intelligent  and  influential  citizen 
of  high  standing  in  the  community. 

Tom  A.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1889,  to  Miss  Emma  D. 
Dirk,  of  Hamilton,  and  a daughter  of  Mayor 
John  Dirk,  deceased.  Her  father  was  also 
a native  of  Hamilton,  born  in  1848,  and  a 
prominent  citizen — soldier  in  the  Civil  war 
— mayor,  constable,  councilman,  and  died  a 


member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Ohio  penitentiary,  appointed  by  Governor 
McKinley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  the 
parents  of  two  sons,  Clyde  Dirk  and  Tom 
Cody.  Mr.  Smith  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  a past  exalted  ruler  of  Hamilton 
Lodge,  No.  93,  and  a member  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  United  States. 


JAMES  N.  KIMBALL. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  a repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  old  and  highly  re- 
spected families  of  Butler  county  and  in- 
herits many  of  the  sterling  qualities  for 
which  his  ancestors  were  long  distinguished. 
James  N.  Kimball,  of  Middletown,  is  a na- 
tive of  this  county  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  J.  Kimball,  the  former  born 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  in 
the  county  of  Butler,  where  her  parents  set- 
tled as  early  as  the  year  1800.  Edward 
Kimball  was  brought  to  Ohio  when  four 
years  of  age,  grew  to  maturity  and  was 
educated  in  Butler  county,  and  later  gradu- 
ated from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College, 
after  which  he  practiced  for  a number  of 
years  at  Blue  Ball,  removing  from  that  place 
to  Monroe,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  dying  in  1892,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Mary  J.  Stewart,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Kimball,  was,  as  already  stated,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  Butler  county’s  pioneers, 
her  father  having  entered  land  in  Lemon 
township  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that 
the  old  homestead  remained  in  the  Stewart 
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name  until  transferred  to  the  Kimballs  in 
January,  1903,  a period  of  one  hundred  and 
three  years.  Two  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  Mrs.  Kimball  changed  her 
abode  to  Middletown,  where  she  continued 
to  reside  until  called  to  the  other  world, 
which  event  occurred  May  4,  1902,  when 
she  was  seventy-nine  years  old. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kimball  were  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  of  whom  the  following  sur- 
vive: Alonzo,  a veteran  of  the  Civil  war; 
Fannie  S.,  living  in  Middletown;  Webster, 
an  insurance  agent,  of  Middletown;  Harry 
C.,  whose  home  is  in  Dayton,  this  state; 
Laura  E.,  and  James  N.,  of  this  review,  who 
is  the  tenth  in  order  of  birth. 

James  N.  Kimball  was  born  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Lemon  township,  February  28, 
1867,  and  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Monroe,  having  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  of  that  place  in 
the  year  1887.  He  remained  with  his  par- 
ents until  1890,  when  he  severed  home  ties 
and  accepted  a position  with  the  P.  J.  Sorg 
Tobacco  Company,  of  Middletown.  He  en- 
tered the  employ  of  this  large  con- 
cern in  a minor  capacity,  but  in  six 
months  was  promoted  to  first  assist- 
ant bookkeeper,  and  from  that  position,  five 
months  later,  rose  to  head  bookkeeper, 
which  important  position  he  still  holds. 
When  the  factory  was  purchased  by  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company,  he  acted  in  the 
twofold  capacity  of  bookkeeper  and  stock- 
clerk.  He  is  an  accomplished  accountant 
and  thoroughly  reliable  business  man,  and 
kind  and  obliging  in  his  relations  with  the 
.public.  Mr.  Kimball  possesses  clerical  abili- 
ties of  a high  order  and  his  manifold  duties 
are  so  systematically  arranged  as  to  cause 
him  little  trouble  or  inconvenience.  Since 


engaging  with  the  large  and  important  con- 
cern with  which  he  is  now  identified  his 
record  has  been  honorable  and  upright, 
never  having  swerved  from  the  strict  path 
of  rectitude,  but  always  proving  able  to  dis- 
charge worthily  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities devolving  upon  him.  He  has  la- 
bored faithfully  and  earnestly  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  company,  subordinating 
every  other  consideration  to  this  one  object, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  attests 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
superiors. 

Aside  from  his  connection  with  the  P.  J 
Sorg  branch,  Mr.  Kimball  is  a factor  of 
no  little  consequence  in  the  general  business 
and  industrial  interests  of  Middletown, 
every  enterprise  calculated  to  advance  the 
city,  materially  or  otherwise,  receiving  his 
support  and  hearty  co-operation.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  excellent  standing,  unwaver- 
ing in  behalf  of  whatever  he  considers  right 
or  for  the  public  good,  and  he  upholds  his 
honest  convictions  at  the  sacrifice  of  every 
other  interest.  Conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  his  aim 
has  ever  been  to  shape  his  life  according 
to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  and 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  this  laudable  ambi- 
tion his  present  position  in  business  circles 
and  in  the  social  world  sufficiently  attests. 
Fraternally,  Mr.  Kimball  is  a member  of 
the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  National 
Union,  and  in  religion  subscribes  to  the  Cal- 
vin istic  creed,  belonging  with  his  wife  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Middle- 
town.  A Republican  in  politics  and  wpll  in" 
formed  relative  to  the  leading  questions  and 
issues  of  the  day,  he  is  not  a partisan  nor 
has  he  ever  sought  office  or  any  kind  of 
public  distinction,  being  first  of  all  devoted 
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to  his  business  and,  as  already  indicated, 
making  all  other  objects  secondary  thereto. 

Mr.  Kimball’s  domestic  life  dates  from 
1892,  in  which  year  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Louise  Ball,  of  Butler 
county,  a young  lady  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  culture  and  refinements,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Amanda  high  school  and  for  some 
time  bookkeeper  at  the  Wren  Paper  Mill. 
This  union  has  been  blessed  with  one  child, 
a daughter  by  the  name  of  Mary  Josephine, 
whose  birth  occurred  on  February  24,  1893. 


SOLON  T.  HARWOOD. 

In  the  respect  that  is  accorded  to  men 
who  have  fought  their  own  way  to  success 
through  unfavorable  environment  we  find 
an  unconscious  recognition  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  a character  which  can  not  only  en- 
dure so  rough  a test,  but  gain  new  strength 
through  the  discipline.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  the  biographer  now  calls  the  reader’s 
attention  was  not  favored  by  inherited 
wealth  or  the  assistance  of  influential 
friends,  but  in  spite  of  this,  by  perseverance, 
industry  and  wise  economy,  he  has  attained 
a comfortable  station  in  life. 

Solon  T.  Harwood  is  a native  of  the 
Old  Dominion  state  of  the  Union,  having 
first  seen  the  light  of  day  near  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  he  was  bom  October  21, 
1850,  the  son  of  James  A.  and  Georgella 
Harwood.  The  emigrant  ancestors  of  the 
Harwood  family  were  originally*  from  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  subject  are  exemplified  many 
of  the  sterling  attributes  which  characterize 
the  natives  of  the  “merrie  little  isle.”  The 
subject  was  reared  in  his  native  state,  his 


early  educational  advantages  being  necessa- 
rily somewhat  limited.  However,  what  he 
lacked  in  book  learning  was  made  up  by 
habits  of  keen  observation  and  careful  think- 
ing, so  that  upon  attaining  mature  years  he 
was  fairly  well  equipped  for  life’s  battles. 
His  first  employment  was  in  connection  with 
the  tobacco  industry  and  he  has  ever  since 
been  identified  therewith.  He  started  in  as 
a tobacco  sorter  in  the  employ  of  Crump  & 
Christian,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1868, 
in  whose  employ  he  remained  about  one 
year,  when  he  accepted  employment  as  box 
brander  and  shipping  clerk  for  T.  C.  Wil- 
liams & Company,  of  Richmond,  remaining 
there  also  for  a year.  He  next  became  ship- 
ping clerk  and  manager  of  the  press  room 
for  David  Baker,  Jr.,  remaining  with  him 
about  two  years,  and  was  then  for  about 
the  same  period  with  S.  W.  Wise,  manufac- 
turer of  plug  tobacco,  at  Richmond.  His 
next  employer  was  James  B.  Pace,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  nine  years  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  foreman  of  the  twist  tobacco  de- 
partment. In  1877  h€  went  t°  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, and  became  manager  of  the  casing  de- 
partment for  Harris,  Beeby  & Company, 
remaining  with  that  firm  until  1879,  when 
he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  for  a short 
time  was  manager  of  the  casing  department 
for  Charles  Allen.  Going  then  to  Coving- 
ton, Kentucky,  he  became  an  employe  of 
Lee  & Smith,  in  the  same  capacity  as  for- 
merly, remaining  with  them  until  about  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  when  he  came  to  Middletown, 
and  entered  the  employ  of  P.  J.  Sorg  & 
Company,  as  manager  of  the  press  room. 
During  his  various  removals  and  changes 
from  one  factory  to  another,  Mr.  Harwood 
had  been  observant  of  the  various  methods 
and  modes  of  operation  and  thus  became 
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thoroughly  conversant  with  the  bus'ness 
nil  its  details,  so  that  when,  m 1883.  Mr- 
Sorg  found  it  necessary  to  select  a super- 
intendent for  his  factory  he  had  not  far  to 
seek,  as  he  had  long  recognized  m Mr.  Har- 
wood a man  well-qualified  to  fill  the  position 
The  subject  ably  filled  this  position  until 
Januarv.  1885.  when  another  company  was 
formed  known  as  the  P.  J.  Sorg  Company, 
the  subject  becoming  a member  of  the  new 
organization.  Under  the  new  regime  he 
Still  retained  his  old  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  factory,  so  continuing  until  1898. 
when  the  plant  was  sold  to  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Company.  So  efficient  had  been 
the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the 
former  organization,  he  was  now  continued 
as  superintendent  of  the  factory  and  was 
also  made  assistant  resident  manager,  in 
which  dual  capacities  he  is  still  serving. 

On  the  7th  day  of  September,  1880,  at 
Covington,  Kentucky,  Mr.  Harwood  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Louise  Kaeltz, 
of  that  city,  and  the  union  has  been  blessed 
by  the  advent  of  one  son,  Edwin  S.,  born 
in  June.  1881.  Edwin  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  graded  and  high 
schools  of  Middletown,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  a full  course  in  the  Cincinnati 
Business  College.  He  is  now  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Luhman  & Wilbern  Tobacco 
Company's  plant,  at  Middletown,  Ohio, 
which  is  also  owned  by  the  Continental. 

Socially  Mr.  Harwood  is  a member  of 
the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  belonging 
to  the  lodge  at  Middletown,  and  in  his  daily 
life  he  exemplifies  the  beneficent  principles 
of  this  noble  order.  Though  a member  of 
no  church  he  is  a liberal  supporter  of  all 
movements  having  for  their  object  the  up- 
lifting of  mankind  and  the  advancement  of 


the  interests  of  the  community,  morally,  ed- 
ucationally or  materially.  In  politics  he  is 
fice  Without  much  outside  assistance,  the 
success  he  has  achieved  is  due  largely  to  his 
own  efforts.  Strong  determination,  persist- 
ence in  the  pursuit  of  an  honorable  purpose, 
unflagging  energy  and  careful  management 
—these  are  the  salient  features  of  his  career, 
and  his  life  stands  in  unmistakable  evidence 
that  success  is  not  a matter  of  genius,  as 
held  by  some,  but  is  the  outcome  of  earnest 
and  well-directed  effort. 


CHARLES  E.  GAUMER. 

Charles  Edmund  Gaunter,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Signal,  Middletown. 
:J  one  O.  the  poputar 
journalists  of  Ohio,  is  a native  of  Cham 
paign  county,  this  state,  and  dates  h.s  b rth 
18  . T . „o  .0-6  H S ancestors 

from  November  28.  1870.  n 

came  to  America  prior  to  tbe  war  or  n 
dependence  and  were  among  the  substanh 
German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  the  ante 
cedents  of  the  branch  of  the  fami  y 
he  belongs  having  located  in  the  vici  ^ 
Allentown  and  borne  a conspicuous  P 
the  developments  of  that  section  of  the 

tone  state  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Gaume  . 
subject’s  father,  was  a distingufe^^ 
cian  and  practiced  his  profession  blica. 
ber  of  years  until  engaging  m ohio 

tion  of  the  Democrat  at  Urban^  ^ 
Through  the  medium  of  th  P P« ^ 
Gaumer  became  widely  know  . an(fdur- 
the  state  as  an  able.  f°rcefu  ; ,d ed  a 

ing  his  editorial 

strong  influence  for  the  , „ jts 

and  had  much  to  do  m formulating 
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policies,  directing  its  campaigns  and  lead- 
ing it  to  victory  in  a number  of  hotly  con- 
tested struggles.  He  possessed  great  force 
of  character,  made  his  presence  felt  in  what- 
ever circles  he  moved,  and  excelled  in  all  of 
his  undertakings.  He  achieved  eminence 
as  a physician  and  surgeon,  as  well  as  a 
journalist  and  politician,  and  adorned  his 
profession  by  a number  of  years  of  success- 
ful practice.  He  was  a leading  spirit  in 
establishing  the  new  Epileptic  Hospital  at 
Gallipolis,  served  as  a member  of  its  first 
board  of  trustees,  and  in  many  other  ca- 
pacities looked  after  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  this  excellent  institution.  The 
maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Gaumer  was  Eliza- 
beth M.  Cone.  She  was  a native  of  Mus- 
kingum and  bore  her  husband  three  children, 
the  subject  of  this  review  being  the  first 
of  the  family. 

Charles  E.  Gaumer  spent  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  Urbana  and  received  his  edu- 
cational training  in  that  city,  graduating 
from  the  high  school  in  1894.  His  father 
dying  a few  months  before  the  completion 
of  his  scholastic  course,  young  Gaumer  took 
charge  of  the  father’s  paper  and  from  that 
time  until  his  graduation  was  obliged  to 
divide  his  time  between  his  studies  and  the 
management  of  the  office.  He  discharged 
his  exacting  duties  in  a very  efficient  man- 
ner and  the  day  following  his  graduation 
took  sole  charge  of  the  Democrat,  which  he 
continued  to  publish  until  1899,  during 
which  time  the  circulation  was  increased 
many  fold  and  the  paper  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  influential  local  sheets 
in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Disposing  of  the  office,  in  1899,  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  Gaumer  went  to  Monticello, 
Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in  publishing  the 


Bulletin,  a weekly  Democratic  paper  which 
soon  obtained  a wide  circulation  and  became 
a power  in  the  political  circles  of  that  city 
and  throughout  a large  section  of  the  coun- 
try. After  issuing  the  Bulletin  for  two  years 
he  sold  out  and  in  1901  purchased  the  Daily 
Signal  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  which  he  has 
since  published  and  which,  under  conserv- 
ative management,  has  been  made  to  take  a 
prominent  position  among  the  leading 
dailies  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Gaumer  comes  from  a family  that 
has  long  been  active  in  the  Democratic  party 
and,  like  his  predecessors,  he  too  has  won  a 
prominent  and  influential  position  in  its 
councils,  and  through  the  medium  of  his  able 
editorials  has  done  much  to  strengthen  its 
interests  and  promote  its  success  wherever 
he  has  wielded  the  pen.  As  a writer,  he  is 
polished  and  trenchant ; thoroughly  informed 
in  the  history  of  political  parties,  he  brings 
to  his  aid  a well-disciplined  mind,  a memory 
of  men  and  measures  seldom  at  fault,  and, 
though  ordinarily  calm  and  genial  in  the  use 
of  his  pen,  he  is  at  no  loss  when  the  subject 
requires  those  keener  thrusts  which  tell  upon 
the  position  and  vitality  of  an  antagonist. 
Essentially  dignified  and  fair  in  discussing 
the  live  issues  of  the  day,  he  has  little  pa- 
tience with  what  is  popularly  termed  “yel- 
low journalism,”  and  such  papers  as  come 
under  this  head  he  either  ignores  altogether 
or  dissects  with  the  merciless  analysis  which 
utterly  vanquishes  the  contestant.  -Since 
taking  charge  of  the  Signal  Mr.  Gaumer’s 
ambition  has  been  not  only  to  make  it  an 
influential  political  sheet  and  the  reflex  of 
party  sentiments  in  this  part  of  the  state,  but 
also  to  raise  it  to  the  standard  of  a credit- 
able family  paper  whose  columns  shall  vi- 
brate with  the  public  pulse  and  through  the 
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medium  of  which  all  the  news  of  the  day 
shall  be  given  in  a terse  and  attractive  form. 
He  has  an  office  well-equipped  with  the  ma- 
chinery and  devices  necessary  to  do  first- 
class  work,  and  his  paper  is  in  every  respect 
a model  of  typographical  art  and  a credit  to 
the  enterprising  spirit  in  the  sanctum.  With 
a constantly  increasing  circulation  and  a 
liberal  advertising  patronage,  it  has  already 
proved  the  source  of  a handsome  income 
and,  judging  by  past  success,  it  is  destined 
to  grow  in  strength  and  influence  with  the 
passing  years,  and  to  retain  in  the  future 
the  proud  position  it  has  already  won  in  the 
great  Democratic  party,  of  whose  principles 
and  doctrines  it  claims  to  be  a fair  and  im- 
partial exponent. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Gaumer  is  identified 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  and  religiously  is  a Presbyterian, 
belonging,  with  his  wife,  to  the  church  in 
Middletown.  He  has  a pleasant  home  and 
a happy  and  mutually  agreeable  family  cir- 
cle, including  a wife  and  two  children.  The 
former  before  her  marriage,  on  the  7th  day 
of  September,  1898,  was  Miss  Alletta  Lan- 
dis, of  Champaign  county.  The  children  are 
a daughter,  Lois,  born  November  3,  1899, 
and  a son  by  the  name  of  Edmund,  whose 
birth  occurred  on  January  29,  1901. 


S.  D.  LOGAN,  M.  D. 

Professional  success  results  from  merit. 
Frequently  in  commercial  life  on^  may  come 
into  possession  of  a lucrative  business 
through  inheritance  or  gift,  but  in  what  are 
known  as  the  learned  professions  advance- 


ment is  gained  only  through  painstaking  and 
long-continued  effort.  Prestige  in  the  heal- 
ing art  is  the  outcome  of  strong  mentality, 
close  application,  thorough  mastery  of  great 
underlying  principles  and  the  ability  to  ap- 
ply theory  to  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  Good  intellectual  training,  thor- 
ough professional  knowledge  and  the  pos- 
session and  utilization  of  the  qualities  are 
attributes  essential  to  success  that  have 
made  the  subject  of  this  review  eminent  in 
his  chosen  calling  and  he  stands  today 
among  the  scholarly  and  enterprising  physi- 
cians in  a county  noted  for  the  high  order 
of  its  medical  talent. 

S.  D.  Logan  is  a native  son  of  the  old 
Hoosier  state,  having  been  born  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1854,  in  Clinton  county,  Indi- 
ana. He  is  the  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
(Morgan)  Logan,  the  latter  having  been' a 
cousin  of  the  noted  General  Morgan  of  Civil 
war  fame.  The  subject’s  parents  were  early 
settlers  of  Clinton  county,  Indiana,  and 
there  the  father  gained  considerable  promi- 
nence as  a leading  citizen  and  was  for  many 
years  a minister  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
church.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1884.  The  subject  was  born  and  reared 
upon  a farm  and  was  early  taught  the  les- 
sons of  industry  and  thrift.  He  was  given 
the  advantage  of  attendance  at  the  district 
school  and,  later,  at  a high  school.  After 
his  graduation  from  the  latter,  he  was 
granted  a license  to  teach  and  was  so  en- 
gaged for  some  time.  He  subsequently  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Monon  Railroad 
Company  as  a member  of  the  engineering 
corps,  remaining  so  employed  until  October. 
1882.  The  science  of  medicine  had  long 
fascinated  him  and  his  leisure  moments  had 
been  employed  in  reading  along  that  line. 
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At  this  time  he  definitely  decided  to  make 
the  medical  profession  his  life  work,  and, 
with  this  end  in  view,  he  entered  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
which  he  was  graduated  June  7,  1887.  Upon 
receiving  his  degree  he  located  at  College 
Corners,  Indiana,  and  was  there  engaged  in 
the  practice  for  three  years.  Feeling  that 
his  opportunities  were  necessarily  restricted 
there,  he,  in  January,  1890,  came  to  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  and  has  since  been  engaged  here 
in  the  practice,  with  a success  most  gratify- 
ing. He  now  stands  admittedly  in  the  front 
rank  of  Butler  county’s  professional  men, 
possessing  a thoroughly  disciplined  mind  and 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  trend  of 
modern  thought  relating  to  the  noble  calling 
to  which  his  life  and  energies  have  been  de- 
voted. He  has  ever  maintained  his  high 
standing,  never  descending  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  his  profession  nor  compromising  his 
usefulness  by  countenancing  any  but  legiti- 
mate practice. 

On  the  1 st  day  of  December,  1886,  Dr. 
Logan  was  married  to  Miss  Augusta  L. 
Mason,  who  was  born  in  Brookville,  Indi- 
ana, June  5,.  1853,  daughter  of  William 
P.  and  Rebekah  (Stalcup)  Mason.  This 
union  has  been  a most  felicitous  one  and  has 
been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  three  children, 
namely:  Warren  D.,  born  September  12, 

1888;  Howard  M.,  born  May  20,  1890,  and 
Mildred  V..  born  July  8,  1894.  Religiously 
the  subject  and  his  family  are  affiliated  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
they  are  live  and  active  members.  Frater- 
nally Dr.  Logan  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics  and  the  Pro- 
tected Home  Circle,  while  in  politics  he 
votes  in  harmony  with  the  Democratic 
party,  though  the  demands  of  his  profession 


preclude  the  possibility  of  his  taking  a very 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  has  been 
financially  successful  and  has  made  a num- 
ber of  business  investments  which  promise 
to  make  good  returns,  among  which  are  the 
Jerome  Canyon  Copper  Company  and  the 
Clune  mines,  both  in  Arizona.  As  a means 
of  rest  and  recreation,  the  Doctor  has  long 
been  fond  of  the  game  of  checkers  and  has, 
by  his  successive  victories  over  other  leading 
players,  earned  the  title  of  champion  checker 
player  of  Ohio,  and  he  has  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  beating  the  champion  of  Indi- 
ana. The  Doctor  is  possessed  of  strong  so- 
cial qualities,  which  have  in  a large  way 
aided  him  in  his  professional  career  and  have 
made  for  him  many  warm  friends.  There 
are  few  men  of  Middletown  who  stand 
higher  in  the  esteem  and  regard  of  those 
who  know  them  and  a biographical  history 
of  this  section  would  be  incomplete  were 
there  failure  to  make  mention  of  him. 


W.  T.  SHIPE.  M.  D. 

Prominent  among  the*  successful  medical 
men  of  Butler  county  is  the  well-known  and 
popular  physician  and  surgeon  whose  name 
furnishes  the  caption  of  this  review.  Be- 
longing to  the  younger  generation  of  his 
profession,  he  has  already  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  field  of 
practice,  not  alone  by  reason  of  the  eminent 
ability  displayed  in  his  chosen  calling,  but 
also  on  account  of  his  candid  mien,  gener- 
ous nature  and  freedom  from  duplicity  and 
deceit.  Dr.  W.  T.  Shipe,  of  Middletown, 
is  a native  of  Clarke  county,  Virginia,  and 
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the  son  of  Andrew  and  Jennie  (Bromby) 
Shipe,  both  parents  born  and  reared  in  the 
Old  Dominion  state,  the  father  a farmer  by 
occupation,  as  were  his  ancestors  for  several 
generations  before  him.  The  Doctor  was 
born  on  March  23,  1867,  and  spent  his  child- 
hood and  youth  on  the  farm,  assisting  his 
father  with  the  cultivation  of  the  same  as 
soon  as  old  enough  to  be  of  service  and  of 
winter  seasons  attending  the  district  schools 
of  the  neighborhood.  After  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches,  he  en- 
tered a normal  school  at  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
about  three  years  and  subsequently  became 
a student  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  the  scientific  course  of  which 
institution  he  completed  in  due  time. 

Having  decided  to  make  the  medical  pro- 
fession his  life  work,  the  Doctor,  in  the  fall 
of  1891,  entered  the  Baltom  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  and 
research  with  great  assiduity  until  the 
spring  of  1894,  when  he  was  graduated 
with  an  honorable  record,  standing  among 
the  first  in  the  class  of  that  year.  By  reason 
of  meritorious  work  as  a student,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, immediately  after  receiving  his  de- 
gree, to  a position  in  the  hospital 
connected  with  the  college,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  continued  one  year,  during  which 
time  he  became  familiar  with  the  practical 
duties  of  his  profession  under  the  direction 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  medical 
men  of  the  day.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period  noted  he  returned  to  the  state  of  his 
birth,  where  he  practiced  with  encouraging 
success  during  the  five  years  following,  after 
which  he  took  a post-graduate  course  in  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  College,  of  New 
\ork  city,  where  he  made  a special  study  of 


diseases  peculiar  to  the  nose  and  throat. 
Finishing  the  above  course,  the  Doctor 
sought  a larger  and  more  favorable  field  of 
practice  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  where  he  lo- 
cated in  the  year  1899,  since  which  time 
he  has  built  up  a large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice and  risen  to  a high  place  among  the 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Butler 
county. 

Bringing  to  his  life  work  a mind  thor- 
oughly disciplined  by  severe  professional 
training.  Dr.  Shipe  was  not  long  in  establish- 
ing a remunerative  practice,  and  by  his  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  which  formerly 
baffled  the  skill  of  old  and  experienced  medi- 
cal men,  in  due  time  won  much  more  than 
a local  reputation.  Although  a young  man, 
he  is  considered  not  only  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed physicians  of  Middletown,  but  as 
a practitioner  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
prevalent  diseases  and  the  ability  to  apply 
successfully  his  wide  and  varied  knowledge 
particularly  in  his  special  lines  of  treatment, 
he  easily  ranks  with  the  eminent  men  of 
his  profession  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state.  The  Doctor  is  a close  and  critical 
student  and,  taking  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  increase  his  knowledge  and  ef- 
ficiency, keeps  himself  conversant  with  the 
leading  professional  thought  of  the  times. 
Familiar  with  the  ideas  of  the  world’s 
great  minds  through  the  medium  of  their 
writings,  he  delights  to  exchange  opinions 
with  his  professional  brethren,  in  addition 
to  which  he  devotes  a part  of  the  leisure  at 
his  command  to  original  research  and  scien- 
tific investigation.  IJe  has  a well-equipped 
office  and  uses  in  his  practice  only  the  latest 
and  most  approved  devices  and  appliances. 
He  is  a member  of  several  medical  societies 
and  organizations,  in  the  deliberations  of 
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which  he  takes  an  active  part  and  is  con- 
sidered an  authority  in  all  matters  coming 
within  his  special  lines  of  practice. 

In  addition  to  his  high  professional 
standing.  Dr.  Shipe  is  also  a public-spirited 
citizen,  keenly  alive  to  everything  that  bene- 
fits his  city  and  county  and  foremost  in  all 
reforms  for  alleviating  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Politically  he  is  a 
Republican,  but  takes  little  part  in  party 
matters  further  than  supporting  his  favorite 
candidates  and  maintaining  the  soundness 
of  his  opinions.  He  is  a wide  reader  of 
the  world’s  best  literature  and  a close  ob- 
server of  current  events,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  leading  questions  and  issues  of  the 
day  is  both  general  and  profound. 

Notwithstanding  his  professional  ability 
and  the  conspicuous  place  he  occupies  in  so- 
cial as  well  as  medical  circles,  he  is  a gen- 
tleman of  becoming  modesty,  seeking  rather 
to  conceal  his  attainments  and  success  than 
exhibit  them  by  ostentatious  display. 

On  December  20,  1894,  Dr.  Shipe  was 
happily  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Pine,  a culti- 
vated and  refined  young  lady  of  Virginia 
and  a creditable  representative  of  one  of  the 
old  and  highly  esteemed  families  of  that 
state.  With  her  husband  she  moves  in  the 
best  social  circles  of  Middletown,  and  pre- 
sides over  his  home  with  a grace  and  dignity 
becoming  the  ideal  housewife  and  true  help- 
meet. 


MRS.  PHOEBE  J.  WIKOFF. 

This  venerated  and  well-known  old  lady, 
whose  long  period  of  residence  in  Butler 
county  has  made  her  name  a familiar  sound 

to  the  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
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ances  who  hold  her  in  such  high  esteem,  is 
a native  of  Warren  county,  Ohio,  and  a de- 
scendant of  an  old  Dutch  family  that  set- 
tled in  New  Jersey  some  time  during  the 
Colonial  period.  Her  name  before  her  mar- 
riage was  Phoebe  Vanderveer,  her  fa- 
ther. Benjamin  Vanderveer,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  Monmouth  county.  New  Jer- 
sey. November  15,  1793,  was  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  Holland  immigrant  who  in  an 
early  day  migrated  from  New  Jersey  to 
Warren  county.  Ohio,  and  entered  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  near  the  present  city 
of  Carlisle,  where  in  due  time  he  became  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen. Benjamin  Vanderveer  was  quite 
young  when  his  parents  moved  west  and  he 
spent  his  early  life  on  the  frontier,  assisting 
in  clearing  and  otherwise  developing  the 
family  homestead.  In  1813.  when  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Vanderveer,  who  was  only  fifteen  years  old 
at  the  time,  and,  settling  on  a tract  of  land 
containing  one  acre  of  cleared  ground,  ad- 
dressed himself  manfully  to  the  task  of  its 
development.  Being  a man  of  great  indus- 
try and  remarkable  energy,  his  labors  were 
quite  effective,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he 
had  a fine  farm  cleared  and  in  a high  state 
of  cultivation,  besides  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  advancing  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community.  Benjamin  and  Jane  Van- 
derveer lived  to  be  quite  old  and  died  many 
years  ago  on  the  old  homestead  in  Warren 
county,  where  they  set  up  their  first  domes- 
tic establishment.  They  reared  a family  of 
eighteen  children,  whose  names  and  dates 
of  birth  are  as  follows  : Martha  Ann,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1814;  Catherine,  February  11,  1816; 
.Lvdia,  November  28,  1817:  Tunis.  Septem- 
ber 22,  1819;  Phoebe  J..  July  15,  1821; 
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John.  September  16,  1823;  Hannah  and 
Rebecca,  twins,  November  14.  l%25 ; Sarah, 
March  1,  1828;  David,  July  11,  1830;  Ben- 
jamin D.,  May  28,  1832 ; Joseph,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1834;  Mary  E.,  August  n,  1836; 
Uriah,  January  27,  1840;  Sidney,  March 
-20,  1842 ; James  B.  and  Aaron,  twins,  whose 
births  occurred  on  June  24,  1845.  Of  this 
large  family,  three  sons  and  four  daughters 
survive,  namely : David,  Uriah,  Aaron, 

Lydia,  Phoebe,  Rebecca  and  Sarah. 

Phoebe  J.  Vanderveer,  who  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  on  the  old  farm  in  War- 
ren county,  eighty-three  • years  ago,  was 
reared  to  the  habits  of  industry  and  thrift 
peculiar  to  those  times  and  from  youth  up 
her  daily  life  was  a ceaseless  round  of  toil- 
some duty  faithfully  and  uncomplainingly 
done.  While  still  a mere  child  she  learned 
how  to  spin  wool  and  flax,  devoting  the  win- 
ter time  to  the  former  and  the  summers  to 
the  latter,  and  when  a little  older  she  be- 
came an  adept  at  weaving  the  coarse  cloth 
which  for  many  years  constituted  the  only 
material  from  which  the  wearing  apparel  of  • 
the  family  was  made.  Owing  to  the  ab-  , 
sence  of  schools,  her  educational  advantages 
• were  greatly  restricted,  but  the  few  terms 
she  was  privileged*  to  attend  enabled  her  to 
obtain  a fair  knowledge  of  reading  and 
spelling,  her  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
writing  having  been  acquired  after  she 
reached  the  years  of  womanhood. 

Miss  Vanderveer  remained  with  her 
parents  until  1845,  on  February  5th  of 
which  year  she  gave  her  heart  and  her  hand 
into  the  keeping  of  a gentleman  by  the  name 
of  William  Wikoff,  whose  antecedents,  like 
her  own,  came  from  Holland  and  whose 
birth  occurred  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
M*r.  WikofFs  family  moving  to  this  part  of 


Ohio  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1808  and  lo- 
cating near  Blue  Ball  in  what  is  now  Lemon 
township.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to 
their  new  place  of  abode  when  a child,  was 
reared  on  a farm  in  the  above  township  and 
after  his  marriage  turned  his  attention  to  ag- 
riculture, which  he  followed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  as 
a renter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wikoff  began  house- 
keeping upon  quite  a modest  scale,  the  sum 
total  of  their  furniture  and  general  house- 
hold fixtures  not  exceeding  in  value  the 
sum  of  thirty  dollars,  given  them  by  her 
father.  While  not  as  successful  as  some  in 
the  matter  of  acquiring  property,  the  hus- 
band was  a hard  worker  and  a liberal  pro- 
vider, and  as  long  as  he  lived  looked  care- 
fully after  the  comfort  of  those  dependent 
upon  him.  He  earned  the  reputation  of  an 
honorable  man  and  a praiseworthy  citizen, 
lived  at  peace  with  his  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances and  exercised  a wholesome, 
moral  influence  in  the  community  with 
which  he  was  for  so  long  identified.  Mr. 
Wikoff  departed  this  life  October  1,  1871, 
leaving  to  mourn  his  loss  a widow  and  sev- 
eral children,  the  names  of  the  latter  be- 
ing Benjamin,  Samuel,  Henry.  Morton. 
Charles  and  Jennie.  After  the  husband’s 
death  Mrs.  Wikoff  took  upon  herself  the 
management  of  his  business  affairs  and  dur 
ing  the  several  years  following  looked  aftei 
the  interests  of  her  children  and  planned 
for  their  future  in  an  able  and  creditable 
manner.  Thrown  upon  her  own  resources 
she  soon  developed  remarkable  business  abil- 
ity, and  some  idea  of  her  success  in  material 
affairs  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
within  a comparatively  brief  period  she  was 
able  to  purchase  a fine  and  well-improved 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  seven  acres,  on 
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which  she  lived  until  her  removal  to  Middle- 
town  in  the  year  1892.  Disposing  of  her 
farm  in  the  latter  year,  Mrs.  Wikoff  bought 
a beautiful  brick  cottage  in  Middletown 
which  she  has  since  occupied  and  she  is  now 
living  a life  of  retirement,  surrounded  by 
an  abundance  of  this  world’s  goods  to  sat- 
isfy all  of  her  wants,  while  the  large  circle 
of  friends  with  whom  she  associates  appear 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  her  the 
tender  attentions  and  conferring  the  kind 
favors  which  go  so  far  to  rob  old  age  of  its 
disagreeable  features  and  make  it  what  it 
should  be,  a bright  and  agreeable  experience 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  periods  of  a 
well-spent  life.  When  a young  lady  of  nine- 
teen years,  Mrs.  Wiffok  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  she  has  lived  faithful  to  every 
Christian  duty,  active  in  all  good  works  for 
the  dissemination  of  religious  truth  and  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  those  with 
whom  she  has  been  accustomed  to  mingle. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
members  of  the  church  in  Middletown  and 
has  frequently  made  liberal  contributions 
for  its  support,  besides  giving  generously 
to  various  interests  under  the  auspices  of 
her  own  *and  other  denominations.  Mrs. 
Wikoff  is  a remarkably  strong  and  well- 
preserved  woman  for  one  of  her  age,  being 
able  to  attend  to  all  of  her  household  duties 
and  she  manages  her  business  affairs  with 
the  mental  clearness  characteristic  of  her 
younger  years.  She  is  connected,  by  ties  of 
consanguinity,  with  several  noted  families 
of  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  other  parts  of  the 
union,  being  a double  cousin  of  the  late  Gar- 
rett A.  Hobart,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  between  whom  and  herself  a warm 
personal  friendship  was  maintained  during 


the  life  of  the  latter.  Mrs.  Wikoff  has  in 
her  possession  a number  of  interesting  rel- 
ics and  family  heir-looms,  which  she 
prizes  very  highly,  among  the  most 
valuable  being  a looking-glass  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  years  old  which  was 
purchased  in  Hull  and  sent  by  her  great- 
grandmother, shortly  after  the  latter  came 
to  America  in  the  time  of  the  colonies.  La- 
ter the  mirror  passed  into  the  hands  of  her 
grandmother,  who  in  turn  left  it  to  her 
mother,  from  whom  the  subject  received  it 
writh  other  articles  which  she  today  prizes 
among  her  richest  legacies.  Mr.  Wikoff’s 
children  are  married  and  well  settled,  and 
she  now  has  grandchildren  to  the  number 
of  twenty-three,  besides  seven  great-grand- 
children. Her  descendants  rise  up  to  call 
her  blessed  and  leave  nothing  undone  where- 
by her  comfort  may  be  promoted  or  her  in- 
terests advanced.  She  is  experiencing  a 
calm  and  placid  old  age,  contented  with  her 
lot,  and  looks  forward  towards  the  twilight 
of  the  journey’s  end  with  an  abiding  trust 
in  Him  who  has  so  mercifully  guided  her 
steps  thus  far  and  who  will  not  fail  her  when 
the  time  comes  to  bid  farewrell  to  the  scenes 
of  her  earthly  labors  and  triumphs. 


MRS.  TOBIAS  LEFFERSON. 

Nearly  eighty-four  years  have  dissolved 
in  the  mists  of  the  past  since  the  birth  of 
the  venerable  and  beloved  lady  whose  name 
appears  above.  To  give  in  connected  detail 
the  facts  and  experiences  crowded  into  such 
a long  and  useful  life  would  be  a difficult  if 
not  impossible  task,  many  interesting  events 
having  faded  from  memory,  while  others 
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through  the  lapse  of  time  have  become  some- 
what confused,  thus  rendering  an  absolutely 
correct  biography  a matter  of  doubt.  Suf- 
ficient is  known,  however,  to  narrate  in 
succinct  form  the  leading  facts  in  the  career 
of  a woman  who  has  lived  long  and  well, 
whose  influence  has  always  been  for  good, 
and  whose  gentle  presence  amid  the  length- 
ening shadows  of  a tranquil  old  age  is  a 
benediction  to  all  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact. 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Lefferson  was 
Elizabeth  DuBois.  Her  paternal  ancestors 
were  Dutch  and  the  progenitors  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  family  came  to 
America  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
established  homes  in  the  colonies  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  Among  the  first  of 
the  name  to  come  to  this  country  appears  to 
have  been  one  Daniel  DuBois,  who  settled  in 
New  Jersey,  and  about  the  year  1730  his 
brother  Benjamin  located  at  Catskill,  New 
York,  of  which  place  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers.  These  brothers  were  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  DuBois,  who  spent  his 
life  in  Holland.  Benjamin  was  a promi- 
nent minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church 
and  did  much  to  establish  that  faith  in  New 
York,  having  preached  in  many  parts  of  the 
colony  and  organized  a number  of  congre- 
gations which  subsequently  grew  into  strong 
and  influential  bodies.  Daniel  DuBois,  Jr., 
son  of  Benjamin  DuBois,  was  l)orn  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  early  life  became  a cabinet- 
maker. He  married  Elizabeth  Conover,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Walpert  Conover,  who 
came  to  America  from  Utrecht,  Holland, 
and  was  one  of  a company  of  Dutch  colo- 
nists that  settled  at  Albany,  New  York,  in 
the  year  1630.  Later  certain  of  the  family, 
including  the  antecedents  of  Mrs.  DuBois, 


moved  to  New  Jersey  and  it  was  there  that 
she  was  born,  reared  and  married.  After 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  which  died  while 
young,  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  DuBois  dis- 
posed of  their  possessions  in  New  Jersey 
and  moved  to  Warren  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  purchased  land  and  cleared  a farm  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  tilling 
the  soil.  Eleven  children  were  born  to  this 
couple  after  their  removal  to  Ohio,  of  which 
number  only  three  survive,  namely:  Mrs. 
Tobias  Lefferson,  of  this  review,  now  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Chenck,  of 
Franklin,  this  state,  who  has  reached  her 
eighty-third  year,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Marquis, 
of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  a well-preserved 
old  lady  of  seventy-six  years. 

Elizabeth  DuBois,  the  seventh  of  the 
family,  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
on  December  10,  1819.  When  old  enough 
to  be  of  service  to  her  mother  she  was  al- 
lotted her  daily  tasks  in  the  house  and  later 
assisted  her  father  and  brothers  in  the 
fields.  Industry  was  the  watchword  of  the 
household  and  the  necessity  of  honest  toil 
and  thrift  was  early  impressed  upon  her 
mind.  She  never  ate  the  bread  of  idleness, 
but  grew  up  to  the  full  stature  of  well-de- 
veloped womanhood,  familiar  with  all  kinds 
of  labor  on  a well-regulated  farmstead,  de- 
voting the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  the 
ceaseless  round  of  domestic  duties,  but  at 
times  she  was  to  be  found  in  the  fields  help- 
ing plant  and  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops 
and  in  many  other  ways  making  herself  use- 
ful. Like  the  majority  of  young  ladies  of 
those  times,  she  knew  how  to  spin,  cut  and 
make  garments  and  to  attend  to  the  hundred 
and  one  other  homely  vocations  in  which  the 
dutiful  daughter  was  supposed  to  be  skilled. 
Her  first  educational  experience  was  ob- 
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tamed  in  such  schools  as  the  country  af- 
forded and  later  she  was  sent  to  a select 
school  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  where,  un- 
der the  direction  of  more  competent  teach- 
ers, her  progress  was  rapid  and  commend- 
able. 

Miss  DuBois  remained  at  home  until 
1844,  in  February  of  which  year  she  was 
united  in  bonds  of  wedlock  with  Tobias  Lef- 
ferson,  whose  parents,  Arthur  and  Eliza 
(Burklow)  Lefferson,  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Warren  county,  moving  to  that 
part  of  the  state  from  New  Jersey.  Later 
Arthur  Lefferson  changed  his  residence  to 
Butler  county  and  purchased  the  land  on 
which  nearly  if  not  quite  half  of  the  city  of 
Middletown  stands.  He  became  a prosper- 
ous farmer  and  quite  a prominent  citizen 
and  accumulated  a handsome  property,  a 
part  of  his  estate  being  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  subject  of  this  review,  who  is  now 
living  in  the  brick  house  which  he  built  in 
1827  and  in  which  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  were  spent. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lefferson  moved  to  the  farm  near 
Middletown  where  their  son  now  lives  and, 
setting  up  their  domestic  establishment, 
resolutely  faced  the  future  with  the  de- 
termination of  making  the  most  of  their  op- 
portunities and  achieving  success.  Mr.  Lef- 
ferson succeeded  in  his  undertaking  and 
within  ten  years  the  farm  was  not  only 
cleared  and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation, 
but  entirely  free  of  debt.  He  was  a man  of 
excellent  judgment  and  managed  his  af- 
airs  so  judiciously  that  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of 
Lemon  township,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
country  s most  public-spirited  and  exemplary 
citizens.  He  acquired  wealth  rapidly,  but 
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did  not  make  this  the  main  object  of  his  life, 
as  he  was  frequently  called  to  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  and  for  many  years  was 
looked  upon  as  a leader  in  business  affairs 
bv  the  people  of  his  community.  Religiously 
he  was  a Presbyterian  and  gave  liberally  of 
his  means  to  the  support  of  the  church  in 
Middletown,  besides  contributing  generous 
sums  to  the  aid  of  worthy  charities  of  what- 
ever name  or  order.  His  ideals  of  man- 
hood and  citizenship  were  high,  but  he  al- 
ways tried  to  live  up  to  them  and  that  he 
succeeded  in  a large  measure  in  this  laudable 
desire  is  attested  by  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  always  held  by  the  public  and  the  un- 
usual confidence  with  which  he  was  ever  re- 
gal ded  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple. In  1872  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lefferson  left 
the  farm  and  moved  to  Middletown,  where 
the  former  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long 
and  useful  life,  dying  in  1887.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lefferson  four  children  were  born,  . 
only  one  of  whom  a son.  by  the  name  of 
Daniel  D.,  is  now  living,  the  others,  Arthur. 
Eliza  and  Clara,  having  died  in  childhood. 

Mrs.  Lefferson,  like  her  husband,  has 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  religious 
and  benevolent  work,  and  all  enterprises  for 
the  promotion  of  these  objects  enlist  her 
hearty  sympathy  and  support.  For  years 
she  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
liberal  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Middletown,  and  when  the  new 
temple  of  worship  was  in  process  of  erec- 
tion she  contributed  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  dollars,  besides  giving 
several  hundred  dollars  for  a parsonage,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  generous  donations  , . 
she  has  made  from  time  to  time  to  advance 
the  moral  interests  of  the  city  and  to  help 
the  deserving  poor  and  unfortunate.  Her 
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hand  is  ever  open  to  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed, her  cheerful  words  and  kindly  ad- 
monitions have  brought  sunshine  into  many 
an  abode  where  poverty  reigns,  and  all  who 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance  and 
friendship  are  better  and  happier  by  reason 
thereof.  She  has  indeed  been  a mother  in 
Israel  and  the  gentle,  quiet  influence  ema- 
nating from  her  gracious  personality  has 
been  the  means  of  moulding  more  than  one 
character  aright  and  of  directing  many  lives 
into  proper  channels.  Mrs.  Lefferson’s  life 
has  been  fraught  with  good  to  the  world 
and  the  memory  of  her  good  deeds  is  des- 
tined to  linger  like  a heavenly  benediction 
long  after  her  body  returns  to  the  earth 
from  whence  it  came.  Her  present  strength 
and  vitality  bespeak  for  her  many  years  in 
which  to  round  out  a ripe  old  age  and  her 
numerous  friends  unite  in  the  prayer  that 
she  may  long  be  spared  to  bless  the  world 
with  her  presence. 


ADAM  BECKER. 

The  efficient  and  highly  honored  chief 
of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton is  a man  to  whom  is  most  safely  and 
consistently  entrusted  the  responsible  duties 
devolving  upon  him  in  this  office,  and  he  has 
shown  the  utmost  discrimination,  good 
judgment  and  personal  bravery  in  the  hand- 
ling of  his  forces  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  Chief  Becker  is  a native  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  January.  1847.  and  there 
he  was  reared  and  educated,  receiving  the 
advantages  of  the  excellent  schools  of  the 
fatherland.  In  1867,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Baker  severed  the  home  ties  and 


set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America. 
He  landed  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
thence  came  forthwith  to  Hamilton,  where 
his  brother  John  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  parents,  Adam 
and  Catharine  (Kittler)  Becker,  both  passed 
their  entire  lives  in  their  native  land,  where 
the  father  followed  the  vocation  of  contrac- 
tor. He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years, 
and  his  wife  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age 
when  she  was  summoned  to  the  “land  of 
the  leal.” 

For  the  first  two  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Butler  county  the  subject  was  engaged  in 
farm  work,  and  he  then  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Hamilton,  where  he  was  employed 
in  a malt  house  and  brewery  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  years,  after  which  he  served  as  engi- 
neer in  a local  manufacturing  plant  for 
somewhat  more  than  three  years.  In  1883 
he  became  a member  of  the  Hamilton  fire 
department,  beginning  at  the  foot  and  rising 
to  his  present  position  as  chief,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  from  the  rank  of  captain  in 
April,  1903,  this  being  a due  and  just  recog- 
nition 'of  his  long  years  of  able  and  faithful 
service  and  an  advancement  which  was  ad- 
visable as  a matter  of  municipal  policy,  as 
his  able  handling  of  the  work  has  clearly 
proved.  Fraternally  the  chief  is  a member 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur  and  the  German 
Benevolent  Society.  He  and  his  wife  are 
valued  members  of  St.  John’s  German  Evan- 
gelical church.  In  politics  he  has  ever  given 
a stanch  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party, 
in  whose  cause  he  has  been  an  active  worker. 
The  family  have  a pleasant  home  at  706 
South  Front  street,  and  there  a cordial  wel- 
come is  ever  assured  to  their  many  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

In  1871  Mr.  Becker  was  united  in  mar- 
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riage  to  Miss  Katherina  Brooks,  who  was 
born  in  Prussia,  whence  she  came  with  her 
parents  to  America  when  a child  of  five 
years.  Of  this  union  were  born  six  children, 
of  whom  three  are  living,  Robert,  William 
and  Camilla.  Robert  married  Miss  Ama- 
rilla  Killinger  and  they  have  one  child,  Ray. 
William  married  Mary  Halpretton  John  and 
he  also  resides  in  Hamilton. 


GEORGE  D.  LUMMIS,  M.  D. 

The  present  age  is  essentially  utilitarian 
and  the  life  of  every  successful  man  carries 
a lesson  which,  told  in  contemporary  narra- 
tive, is  productive  of  much  good  in  shaping 
the  destiny  of  others.  There  is.  therefore, 
a due  measure  of  satisfaction  in  presenting, 
even  in  brief  resume,  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  such  men,  and  in  preparing  the 
following  history  of  the  scholarly  physician 
whose  name  appears  above  it  is  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  not  only  interesting 
and  instructive,  but  also  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive to  those  who  contemplate  making  the 
medical  profession  their  life  work. 

Among  the  popular  and  successful  phy- 
sicians of  Middletown,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
is  Dr.  George  D.  Lummis,  a native  of  this 
county,  born  at  Middletown  on  the  ioth  of 
May,  1863,  the  son  °f  J-  G.  and  Mary  F. 
(Deardorff)  Lummis.  The  father  was  also 
a native  of  this  county,  having  been  born  in 
Lemon  township  December  3,  1830.  John 
Lummis,  the  subject’s  grandfather,  was 
likewise  born  in  the  same  township,  the 
date  of  his  birth  having  been  in  the  year 
1804.  Joseph  Lummis,  the  great-grandfa- 
ther, was  a native  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion and  came  to  Ohio  in  about  1802.  On 


the  maternal  side  the  subject  traces  his 
American  ancestors  back  equally  as  far. 
They  were  all  tillers  of  the  soil,  conducting 
extensive  farms,  and  the  subject’s  father 
was  for  many  years  engaged  as  a mer- 
chant in  Middletown,  serving  also  for  four 
years  under  President  Cleveland’s  first  ad- 
ministration as  postmaster  of  Middletown. 
All  the  voting  members  of  the  family  have 
been  Democrats  iri  their  political  persuasion, 
and  the  subject’s  father  stood  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  party  leaders,  having  for 
over  half  a century  taken  an  active  -part  in 
the  campaign  work  of  the  party.  He  was 
the  father  of  three  children,  namely : George 
D.,  the  subject:  Charles  A.,  a resident  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  John  H..  book- 
keeper for  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  indebted  to 
the  graded  schools  of  Middletown  for  his 
rudimentary  education  and  was  graduated 
from  the  high  school  in  1881.  He  had  long 
cherished  a desire  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  in  the  furtherance  of  this  plan, 
he  entered,  in  the  fall  of  1881,  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  in  which  he  pursued  the 
regular  course'  and  graduated  therefrom  in 
1884,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  During  1884  and  1885  he  was 
retained  as  house  physician  in  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital,  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and 
then  entered  upon  the  active  private  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Cincinnati.  In  1889  he 
removed  to  Middletown,  where  he  has  since 
remained,  and  where  he  has  firmly  in- 
trenched himself  in  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  who  have  not  been  stingy  in  accord- 
ing to  him  a generous  share  of  their  patron- 
age. 

On  the  2 1 st  day  of  March,  1899,  Dr. 
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Lummis  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  S.  Rarkelew,  of  Middletown,  the 
daughter  of  C.  H.  and  Robina  T.  Barkelew, 
the  family  having  come  to  this  county  from 
New  Jersey  in  1890.  This  union  has  been 
a most  congenial  one  and  has  been  blessed 
by  the  birth  of  one  son,  G.  D.,  Jr.,  born  De- 
cember 22,  1899. 

Tn  religious  affiliation  the  subject  has  fol- 
lowed, the  family  traditions  and  has  always 
been  a stanch  Methodist,  it  being  a matter 
of  family  record  that  ever  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
Butler  county  the  members  of  the  Lummis 
familv  have  been  among  its  most  faithful 
adherents.  Tn  matters  political  the  Doctor 
is  a Democrat.  The  exacting  duties  of  his 
profession  preclude  him  from  devoting 
much  time  to  public  matters,  though  he  has 
been  prevailed  upon  to  serve  as  health  offi- 
cer of  Middletown,  which  position  he  is  now 
holding. 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  JONES. 

E.  H.  Jones,  probate  judge  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Gomer.  Ohio. 
February  2,  1865.  He  is  a son  of  Edward 
and  Ann  (Evans)  Jones.  His  father  was 
a native  of  Wales  and  his  mother  was  of 
Welsh  descent,  though  a native  of  Ohio. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Edward  Jones,  was  a farmer 
in  Wales,  and  came  to  America  in  1842, 
dying  at  Gomer,  Allen  county,  Ohio.  He 
was  a devout  member  of  the  Congregational 
church,  in  which  faith  he  zealously  reared 
his  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  maternal  grandfather  of  Edward  H. 
Jones  was  John  Evans,  a native  of  Wales, 


born  in  1795.  He  located,  with  his  family, 
at  Shandon,  then  known  as  “Paddy’s  Run,” 
in  Butler  county.  There  his  days  were 
ended  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
years.  He  spent  his  life  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and,  by  industry  and  prudent  invest- 
ments, accumulated  a handsome  property. 

Edward  H.  Jones,  of  this  review,  was 
reared  and  educated  mostly  in  Butler  county. 
He  began  his  educational  career  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Shandon,  and  then  he  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for 
about  two  years.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
an  uncle  at  Gomer,  Ohio,  and  remained 
there  as  a clerk  in  a general  store  for  a year 
or  more.  He  was  employed  as  a teacher  in 
the  public  school  at  Shandon  for  four  years, 
and  while  thus  engaged  began  the  prelimi- 
nary work  in  the  study  of  law.  He  was  a 
student  of  Miami  University  for  a time  and 
spent  his  vacations  in  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  Morey,  Andrews  & Morey,  in  Ham- 
ilton. Mr.  Jones  was  graduated  from  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School  in  189.1,  and  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  immediately  thereafter.  He 
began  his  professional  career  in  Hamilton, 
and  was  successful  from  the  start  as  an  at- 
torney and  counsellor  at  law. 

Mr.  Jones  was  elected  clerk  of  the  board 
of  deputy  state  supervisors  of  elections  in 
1891,  and  served  several  years  as  a member 
of  that  board.  He  also  served  the  city  of 
Hamilton  in  the  office  of  city  solicitoi,  a 
' position  he  held  for  two  terms.  His  success 
in  the  practice  of  law  and  the  popularity  at- 
tained through  his  geniality  made  him  a log- 
ical candidate  for  higher  official  honors,  and 
he  received  the  nomination  for  the  office  of 
probate  judge,  as  a Democrat,  and  was  tri- 
umphantly elected  in  1899,  being  his  own 
successor  in  1902.  Judge  Jones  is  a thor- 
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(High  student  and  well  vrersed  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  legal  lore.  He  is  popular  with  all 
classes,  and  is  an  active,  public-spirited  citi- 
zen who  stands  very  high  in  social  and  polit- 
ical functions  of  the  city  and  county. 

Edward  H.  Jones  was  married  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1891,  to  Miss  Elba,  daughter  of 
C.  E.  and  Phoebe  Butterfield,  to  which  union 
have  been  born  two  children,  Gordon  B.. 
aged  ten  years,  and  Frances  C.,  aged  six 
years.  Judge  Jones  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  M.  LARSH. 

Hon.  Lawrence  M.  Larsh,  an  ex-mavor 
of  Hamilton  and  a prominent  business  man 
of  this  city,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Preble 
county.  Ohio.  February  9,  1851.  He  is  the 
youngest  of  two  sons  born  to  Major  New- 
ton and  Eleanor  W.  (Pottinger)  Larsh, 
both  parents  being  natives  of  Ohio.  Major 
Kewton  Larsh  was  a son  of  Paul  Larsh. 
who  became  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
eai  ly  history  of  Preble  county  and  was  a 
man  of  prominence  and  influence.  He  was 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  took  up  his 
home  in  the  then  far  West  soon  after  peace 
''as  restored,  coming  from  Pennsylvania  in 
early  manhood.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
sheriffs  of  Preble  county,  but  subsequently 
removed  farther  west,  and  died  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  Illinois,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
He  reared  a family  of  six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  On  the  maternal  side,  the  an- 
cestors of  L.  M.  Larsh  were  Virginians,  his 
grandfather,  John  Pottinger,  emigrated  to 
Butler  county  from  the  Old  Dominion.  He 
''as  a farmer  by  occupation.  Major  New- 
ton Larsh  was  a man  who  attained  promi- 


nence and  influence  in  his  native  county.  His* 
principal  life  work  was  that  of  farming,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  He  served  two 
terms  in  the  Ohio  legislature  from  the  dis- 
trict embracing  Preble  county.  He  died,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six  years,  on  the  farm  which 
his  father  had  pre-empted  in  the  early  days. 
His  wife  survived  him  until  1883,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  The  eld- 
est son  of  these  parents  was  John  M.  Larsh, 
who  is  in  the  employ  of  a railroad  at  Peru, 
Indiana. 

Lawrence  M.  Larsh  remained  on  the 
parental  farm  until  he  attained  his  major- 
ity, enjoying  excellent  educational  advan- 
tages. After  leaving  the  public  schools  of 
his  district,  he  took  a course  in  Antioch  Col- 
lege at  Yellow;  Springs,  Ohio,  supplement- 
ing this  by  a course  at  Miami  University. 
He  then  entered  a commercial  college  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  there  prepared  for  the 
practical  business  of  life.  He  came  to 
Hamilton  in  1874  and  from  1875  until  1890 
he  was  engaged  in  the  grain  business  with 
the  firm  of  D.  M.  Kennedy  & Co.  In  the 
spring  of  1891  Mr.  Larsh  was  elected  mayor 
of  Hamilton,  serving  two  years  in  that  ca- 
pacity. and  being  one  of  the  very  few'  Re- 
publicans wdio  have  attained  to  that  honor 
in  Hamilton.  He  gave  the  city  a clean,  con- 
servative and  impartial  administration. 

In  May.  1893,  L.  M.  Larsh  and  Walter 
Sherer  organized  the  Sherer  Milling  Com- 
pany. Through  the  impetus  gained  by  the 
energy  and  business  ability  of  the  newr  or- 
ganization the  business  venture  proved  a 
success,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Sherer,  a few  years  later,  the  title  w^as 
changed  to  the  Fort  Hamilton  Milling  Com- 
pany and  is  now  one  of  the  solid  and  pros- 
perous manufacturing  industries  of  the  city. 
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Charles  'Howald  is  the  president  and  Mr. 
Larsh  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
firm  transacts  a general  exchange  business 
in  connection  with  mercantile  manufactur- 
ing. 

L.  M.  Larsh  is  a man  of  great  energy 
and  perseverance.  He  believes  in  honest  la- 
bor, and  through  personal  industry— at 
manual  labor  if  necessary — he  has  estab- 
lished himself  in  affluent  circumstances  and 
attained  to  a position  of  prominence  in  the 
commercial  world.  He  is  genial  in  his  na- 
ture and  social  in  his  habits.  He  is  public- 
spirited  and  enterprising,  a zealous  worker 
in  any  public  position  to  which  he  is  elected 
or  appointed,  and  scrupulously  exact  and 
honorable  in  all  his  dealings  with  men. 

Mr.  Larsh  was  for  several  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission  having  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Butler  County  Agricultural 
Society,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts 
that  the  society  was  placed  on  a solid  finan- 
cial basis.  He  is  prominently  associated 
with  various  secret  societies  and  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  those  associated  with  him 
in  fraternal  work.  He  has  attained  exalted 
rank  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a thir- 
ty-second-degree member,  and  sustains 
membership  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Befievolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 


JACOB  SIPP. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  has  reason  to  take 
pride  in  its  well-equipped  and  finely  disci- 
plined police  department,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  its  able  chief,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  that  it  has  attained  so 
high  a degree  of  proficiency. 


Mr.  Sipp  is  a native  of  Butler  county, 
having  been  born  on  the  parental  farm- 
stead, in  St.  Clair  township,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1862.  His  father,  William 
Sipp,  was  born  in  Germany,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1818,  and  as  a young  man  he  emi- 
grated to  America  and  finally  took  up  his 
residence  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  the 
early  pioneer  days.  Here  was  solemnized 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Katerine  JBaehr,  who 
was  likewise  born  in  Germany,  whence  she 
came  with  her  family  to  Butler  county  in 
the  pioneer  epoch.  This  worthy  couple 
contributed  their  quota  to  the  development 
and  upbuilding  of  this  favored  section  of 
the  Buckeye  state,  being  honest,  industrious 
and  God-fearing  people  and  commanding 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
them.  Their  names  are  well  worthy  of  be- 
ing permanently  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the 
honored  pioneers  of  the  county.  The  de- 
voted wife  and  mother  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest  on  the  23d  of  November,  1883, 
and  her  husband  survived  her  by  almost  a 
score  of  years,  passing  to  his  reward  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1903,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-three  years  and  nine  months. 
They  became  the  parents  of  five  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  daughter,  Wilimina,  be- 
came the  w'ife  of  John  L.  Smith,  and  died 
at  her  home  in  Urbana.  Ohio,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  years.  The  sons  are  all  living  and 
all  are  successful  and  respected  citizens, 
their  names,  in  order  of  birth,  being  as  fol- 
lows : William,  John,  Christian,  Valentine 

and  Jacob.  William  and  John  are  successful 
farmers  and  extensive  land  owners  in  Doug- 
las county,  Illinois;  and  Christian  and  Val- 
entine are  numbered  among  the  prosperous 
farmers  of  Butler  county.  Jacob,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  is  the  “baby  of  the  fanv 
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ily,”  and  to  resort  to  an  appropriate  collo- 
quialism, “he  looks  the  part,”  since  he  is 
about  six  feet  in  height  and  tips  the  scales 
considerably  above  the  two  hundred  notch. 

Jacob  Sipp  was  reared  to  the  invigorat- 
ing discipline  of  the  homestead  farm,  and 
his  educational  advantages  were  those  af- 
forded in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
township.  He  continued  to  be  identified 
with  agricultural  pursuits  until  1893,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  enterprising  and 
progressive  farmers  of  St.  Clair  township. 
He  was  called  upon  to  serve  in  various  offi- 
ces of  local  trust,  having  been  for  six  years 
a member  of  the  board  of  township  trustees 
and  having  served  two  terms  as  township 
assessor,  besides  holding  minor  official  pre- 
ferments. Mr.  Sipp  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton  in  1893,  and  here 
he  has  been  successful  as  a contractor,  deal- 
ing in  moulding  sands  and  being  a general 
contractor  along  that  line.  He  has  served 
for  a total  of  six  years  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  education,  representing  the  first 
ward,  having  been  several  times  elected  to 
this  office.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  local  politics  and  has  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  councils  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  his  home  county  and 
city.  He  was  a member  of  the  Democratic 
county  central  committee  in  1885  and  1886, 
and  has  at  all  times  evinced  a genuine  and 
public-spirited  interest  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Democracy.  Mr.  Sipp 
has  never  been  an  office  seeker,  and  the  hon- 
orable and  responsible  position  of  which  he 
is  now  incumbent  came  to  him  without  per- 
sonal solicitation,  while  his  preferment 
came  as  a great  surprise  to  others  who  were 
aspiring  to  the  office.  He  is  honorable  and 
upright  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  as  a 


city  official  has  proved  himself  signally  faith- 
ful and  capable,  his  administration  as  chief 
of  the  police  department  having  been  such 
as  to  gain  him  unequivocal  popular  endorse- 
ment. He  and  his  family  are  prominent 
members  of  St.  John’s  German  Evangelical 
church,  and  with  utmost  respect  for  the 
present  pastor,  Mr.  Sipp  states  with  appre- 
ciative regard  that  he  was  christened,  con- 
firmed and  married  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Her- 
mann, D.  D.,  who  for  thirty-seven  years 
was  the  pastor  of  the  church  and  one  whose 
labors  have  been  attended  with  a generous 
and  grateful  harvest,  both  spiritually  and 
temporally.  Chief  Sipp  is  a member  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  of  various  other  fraternal  and  religious 
societies,  and  as  a citizen  and  an  official  he 
enjoys  the  highest  popularity  in  his  home 
city  and  county. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1883,  Mr. 
Sipp  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Turner, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Butler  county, 
being  a daughter  of  Leonard  and  Margaret 
Turner,  and  this  happy  union  has  been 
blessed  with  four  children,  all  of  whom  re- 
main beneath  the  home  roof,  namely : Clara, 
Eva,  Mamie  and  Leonard. 


JAMES  E.  B.  STEWART,  D.  D.  S. 

Dr.  Stewart,  who  is  numbered  among 
the  prominent  and  successful  representa- 
tives of  the  dental  profession  in  Hamilton, 
was  born  in  Lemon  township,  this  county, 
on  the  1 6th  of  April,  1864,  being  a son  of 
John  W.  D.  and  Martha  E.  (Mallory)  Stew- 
art, both  of  whom  were  likewise  born  in 
Butler  county,  being  representatives  of  hon- 
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ored  pioneer  families  of  this  favored  section 
of  the  Buckeye  state.  John  \Y.  D.  Stewart 
was  horn  on  the  2d  of  August,  1818.  being 
a son  of  Charles  Stewart,  who  came  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio- in.  1803,  the  year  in 
which  the  Buckeye  state  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  He  located  near  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Monroe,  in  what  is  now  Lemon 
township,  Butler  county,  securing  a tract 
of  government  land  in  the  midst  of  the 
primitive  forest  and  there  developing  a 
farm,  the  same  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
father  of  our  subject,  while  a portion  of  this 
ancestral  homestead  is  still  retained  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  The  father  of  the 
subject  became  one  of  the  successful  and 
influential  farmers  of  the  county,  honor- 
able and  steadfast  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  while  he  was  public-spirited  and  a 
stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  he  never  had  aught  of  am- 
bition for  official  preferment.  # He  passed  to 
his  reward  on  the  23d  of  July,  1902,  ten 
days  prior  to  the  eighty-fourth  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  Soon  afterward  his  widow  re- 
moved from  the  old  homestead  farm  to  the 
village  of  Monroe,  where  she  now  makes  her 
home  with  her  children,  all  of  whom  accord 
her  the  utmost  filial  devotion.  Of  the  eight 
children  of  this  union  seven  are  living,  and 
a brief  record  concerning  them  is  here  en- 
tered: Catherine  is  the  wife  of  Bland  S. 

Levering,  a prominent  carriage  manufac- 
turer in  Piqua,  this  state;  Miss  Ruth  re- 
mains with  her  mother;  Charles  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months;  Miss  Flora  is  also 
with  her  mother,  in  Monroe;  John  E.,  who 
married  Miss  Etta  Fisher,  of  Blue  Ball,  this 
county,  is  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  in 
Middletown;  James  E.  B.,  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth;  Mag- 


gie remains  at#the  maternal  home,  and  Wil- 
liam M.  is  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
in  Monroe. 

Dr.  Stewart  passed  his  boyhood  days  on 
the  homestead  farm  and  early  began  to  con- 
tribute his  quota  to  the  work  of  the  same, 
while  his  educational  training  was  secured 
in  the  public  schools.  Fie  first  attended  the 
district  school  and  later  the  school  in 
Monroe,  and  in  1889  he  began  the  work  of 
preparing  himself  for  his  chosen  profession 
by  entering  the  office  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Logan, 
a prominent  dentist  of  Middletown,  where 
he  devoted  a year  to  preparatory  work  and 
then  entered  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  in 
Cincinnati,  where  he  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  and  was  graduated  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1892.  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Dental  Surgery.  On  the  1st  of  the 
following  August  he  opened  an  office  in  the 
Daily  News  building,  in  Hamilton,  where 
he  remained  until  February  1,  1896,  when 
he  located  in  his  present  attractive  and  finely 
equipped  offices,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Third  and  High  streets.  Dr.  Stewart  has 
been  successful  in  his  profession,  has  built 
up  an  excellent  practice  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a citizen  and  as  a skilled  dental 
surgeon.  He  is  a member  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  renders 
valued  service  as  a member  of  the  choir, 
while  he  is  also  a zealous  worker  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  church,  particu- 
larly the  Sunday  school.  In  politics  he  holds 
to  the  ancestral  faith  and  is  a stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  family  genealogy 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  derivation.  The  original 
American  ancestors  located  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  early  colonial  epoch.  The  old  home- 
stead farm  of  the  Stewart  family  is  located 
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in  Lemon  township  and  comprises  one  hun- 
dred .and  ninety  acres  of  highly  improved 
and  valuable  land.  The  parents  of  the  Doc- 
tor were  bom  on  adjoining  farms  and  on 
leaving  the  respective  parental  homes  to 
walk  side  by  side  down  tbe  pathway  of  life 
each  “came  half  way.”  settling  on  the  farm 
on  which  their  long  and  ideal  married  life 
was  'passed,  the  mother  being  now  in  her 
seventy- eighth  year.  Dr.  Stewart  remains 
a bachelor. 


MARCELLUS  THOMAS. 

Xhe  Thomas  family  has  been  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  history  of  Ohio  since  the 
birth  of  the  state.  The  paternal  grandfa- 
ther of  Marcellus  Thomas  emigrated  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Northwest  Territory  in 
1802,  the  year  of  Ohio's  admission  to  the 
sisterhood  of  states.  He  located  upon  land 
which  subsequently  became  a portion  of 
Fairfield  township,  Butler  county,  and  there 
ended  his  days.  On  this  farm  Squire  L. 
Thomas,  the  father  of  the  subject,  was  born 
and  also  spent  his  life  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  was  born  in  1813,  and  died  in 
T863.  He  married  Miss  Sarvain  Ewart, 
who  was  a native  of  the  same  locality  as 
himself,  and  also  descended  from  New  Jer- 
sey ancestors.  She  survived  her  husband 
eight  years,  and  died  in  1871,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  years.  Squire  L.  Thomas  was  a 
successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser  and 
achieved  enviable  success  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion. He  was  a man  of  many  excellent  traits 
of  character,  and  though  his  death  occurred 
before  the  birth  of  the  present  generation, 
he  is  remembered  by  the  older  citizens  of 
the  county  as  a man  of  sterling  integrity  and 


uprightness  of  character.  He  was  an  inces- 
sant toiler,  careful  and  frugal  in  his  habits 
of  life,  and  a warm  friend  to  the  distressed 
and  unfortunate.  His  wife  was  his  counter- 
part in  all  which  went  to  render  the  home 
happy  and  the  surroundings  comfortable. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  family,  an  exem- 
plary mother  and  counsellor  and  in  the  later 
years  of  her  life  stood  in  the  relation  of  both 
father  and  mother  to  her  young  and  grow- 
ing family. 

Marcellus  Thomas,  of  this  review,  was 
reared  on  the  parental  farm,  and  remained 
at  home  until  he  attained  his  majority,  in 
1863,  the  year  of  his  father’s  death.  He 
then  began  fanning  independently,  and 
leased  land  until  1871.  the  year  of  his  moth- 
er’s death.  Mr.  Thomas  had  scarce  reached 
his  majority  when  he  began  to  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  political  affairs.  The  six- 
ties were  stirring  times,  both  at  home  and 
at  the  front.  Men.  and  women  too,  were 
prone  to  take  sides  in  the  great  controversy, 
which  was  costing  the  nation  oceans  of 
blood  and  millions  of  treasure.  There  were 
stern  duties  for  all  to  perform.  The  civilian 
contributed  the  fruits  of  his  toil  to  the  sup- 
port of  armies  in  the  field,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent was  as  great  a patriot  as  those  who 
bore  the  guns.  But  in  1871  Mr.  Thomas 
received  tangible  recognition  of  his  efforts 
along  political  lines,  and  was  appointed  dep- 
uty sheriff  under  W.  H.  Allen.  This  be- 
gan a long  record  of  political  and  of- 
ficial life.  He  served  four  years  as 

deputy  'Sheriff,  and  in  1875  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  county  for  the  higher  position,  to 
which  he  was  twice  elected,  serving  as  sher- 
iff from  January,  1876,  until  January,  1880. 
On  retiring  from  that  office,  after  practically 
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eight  years  of  continuous  service,  lie  left  be- 
hind a record  for  efficiency,  capability,  integ- 
rity and  promptness  seldom  equalled  by 
either  predecessor  or  successor.  While  still 
in  the  sheriff’s  office  Mr.  Thomas  bought  a 
farm  in  Fairfield  township,  which  he  occu- 
pied as  a home  from  1883  until  1886,  and, 
aside  from  this  temporary  absence,  his 
home  has  been  in  Hamilton  since  January, 
1872. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  Mr.  Thomas,  in  com- 
pany with  four  other  business  men  of  Ham- 
ilton, organized  the  Miami  Ice  Company, 
of  which  he  was  business  manager.  They 
constructed  a pond  covering  nine  acres  of 
land  and  erected  near  by  four  commodious 
buildings  for  storage  purposes,  the  capacity 
being  ten  thousand  tons.  The  product  was 
principally  sold  in  Cincinnati,  being  shipped 
on  the  canal.  This  enterprise  proved  to  be 
a profitable  venture  in  its  time,  but  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  introduction  of  artificial  ice 
plants. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  represented  the  fifth 
ward  on  the  board  of  education,  being 
elected  from  a Republican  ward,  which  em- 
phasizes his  popularity  at  home.  He  also 
served  on  the  school  board  in  Fairfield  town- 
ship during  his  residence  there.  In  1887 
he  was  deputy  internal  revenue  collector  of 
Butler  county,  and  declined  the  office  of  land 
appraiser  for  the  fifth  ward,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1889.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed  chief  of 
police  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  through  a long  series  of 
years,  gaining  strength  and  popularity  with 
each  succeeding  year.  As  a public  official, 
in  whatever  sphere  he  was  called  to  serve 
he  was  always  the  same  genial,  obliging  and 
painstaking  officer.  He  was  prompt  and 


fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  yet 
never  officious  in  assuming  authority  in  mat- 
ters not  legally  before  him.  Probably  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life  was  in  his  admin- 
istration at  the  head  of  the  city’s  peace 
guardians.  His  thoroughness  and  systema- 
tizing methods  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  his  methodical  arrangements 
greatly  simplified  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  the  efficiency  of  the  police 
force.  Since  retiring  from  the  office  of 
chief  of  police  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  living 
a semi-retired  life,  though  he  has  not  been 
wholly  inactive.  His  familiarity  with  the 
needs  of  public  officials  in  the  line  of  office 
supplies,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
promptly  what  is  wanted,  led  him  to  inves- 
tigate the  propriety  of  opening  a store  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  line  of  goods.  The 
result  was  that  the  Hamilton  Office  Supply 
Company  was  established  and  his  son  Wil- 
liam F.  placed  in  charge.  This  enterprise 
has  proved  a wise  venture  in  the  business 
world,  as  well  as  a source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  patrons  and  of  profit  to  the  enterprising  • 
promoters.  There  is  scarcely  - a city  of 
twice  the  population  of  Hamilton  which 
can  boast  of  such  conveniences  along  this 
line.  Every  article  for  office  use,  from  a 
pencil  to  a typewriter  or  fine  desk,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  carefully  selected  stock,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  stationery,  blank  books, 
office  cutlery,  mechanical  drawing  instru- 
ments, pens  and  inks  of  all  kinds,  cylinders, 
novelties,  etc.  Though  a decided  departure 
from  all  lines  of  mercantile  pursuits,  the 
Office  Supply  Company  has  come  to  stay 
and  is  growing  in  popularity  every  day. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  after  what  has  been 
written,  that  Mr.  Thomas  wields  an  active 
influence  in  local  politics.  He  has  never 
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lost  an  iota  of  interest,  and  is  as  active  and 
influential  today  as  when  in  the  heyday  of 
young  manhood,  seeking  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  for  personal  honors  or  profit.  He 
has  served  long  years  as  a member  off  the 
Democratic  central  committee,  has  been  a 
delegate  to  congressional,  judicial,  county 
and  state  conventions,  and,  in  fact,  the  dele- 
gations are  hardly  considered  complete  if 
his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  carefully  held  aloof  from  party 
bickerings  and  internal  dissensions,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  possibility,  in  view  of  his 
high  standing  in  the  councils  of  the  party. 

The  subject  was  married  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1864,  when  he  chose  for  his  life 
companion  Miss  Ellen  F.  Sheley,  of  Fair- 
field  township.  She  was  born  and  reared  on 
the  farm  which  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  her  family.  This  has  been  a 
most  happy  union,  blessed  with  the  advent 
of  three  promising  sons,  Marcel lus  B.,  who 
was  born  August  8,  1871 ; William  F.,  born 
February  14,  1874,  and  Mark  C.,  born  De- 
cember 18,  1886. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  prominently  associated 
with  various  social  orders,  having  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  since  1872,  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  since  1875,  a 
Knight  of  Honor  since  1878  and  a member 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum  since  1880.  The 
family  is  one  of  prominence  and  high 
standing  in  the  community.  Its  record  is 
not  a transitory  one,  but  has  rounded  out 
a full  century  and  more  as  a distinguishing 
element  in  the  history  of  Butler  county. 
Very  few  of  the  present-day  citizens  of  the 
county  have  been  so  long  identified  with  its 
history,  assuredly  none  have  a more  worthy 
place  in  its  annals. 


The  subject’s  maternal  grandfather,  Jo- 
seph Ewart,  came  from  Pennsylvania  and 
landed  in  Cincinnati  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1800.  He  was  then  thirteen  years  old.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Ewart  family  in 
Butler  county.  He  was  a soldier  throughout 
the  entire  war  of  1812,  returned  after  the 
war  and  established  the  first  woolen  mill  in 
Butler  county,  which  he  continued  to  oper- 
ate until  1845,  when  he  lost  his  eyesight. 
He  spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  sightless,  yet  he  could  go  five  miles  to 
Hamilton,  driving  a team  as  well  as  those 
who  could  see.  He  died  in  his  ninety-sev- 
enth year.  He  was  a man  of  exceedingly 
strong  constitution.  He  was  a member  of 
the  subject’s  parents’  family  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  he  lived,  and  the  subject 
remembers  him  with  a great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure, as  the  connecting  link  between  the  past 
and  present  generations.  He  relates  with 
great  satisfaction  many  of  the  incidents  of 
his  early  life,  especially  during  his 
grandfather’s  days,  and  reverts  with  pleas- 
ure to  his  boyhood  days,  when  the  innocent 
neighborhood  sports  satisfied  the  young  peo- 
ple of  his  day  better  than  expensive  balls 
of  the  present. 


FRED  E.  BISDORF. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been 
deputy  sheriff  of  Butler  county  since  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  and  has  recently  been  reappointed 
under  a new  principal.  His  brother,  Peter 
Bisdorf,  held  the  office  of  sheriff  for 
four  years,  and  retired  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  1904.  The  subject  is  a native 
of  Hamilton  and  was  educated  in  the  city 
schools,  and  while  quite  young  apprenticed 
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himself  to  the  jeweler's  trade.  Five  years 
were  spent  in  that  line  of  work,  but  the 
close  confinement  was  neither  congenial  nor 
conducive  to  health,  and  he  left  that  busi- 
ness and  learned  the  trade  of  a house  car- 
penter. He  had  been  thus  employed  for  ten 
years  when  called  to  the  position  which  he 
now  holds. 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WOODRUFF. 

Robert  S.  Woodruff,  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Butler  county,  was  born  in  Hanover 
township  January  20,  1869.  He  is  de- 
scended from  New  England  stock,  estab- 
lished in  this  county  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  Some  of  the  family  are  known 
to  have  been  born  in  Butler  county,  as  early 
as  1804,  while  others  bearing  the  family 
name  came  from  New  Jersey  in  1800.  It  is 
probable  that  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
Robert  S.  Woodruff  followed  an  earlier 
settlement  of  the  family  in  this  county, 
since  Ephraim  L.  Woodruff,  his  father,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eliza  Stevenson,  is  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  are  now  liv- 
ing on  the  farm  where  the  subject  was  born. 
The  father  has  spent  his  life  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  They  were  the  parents  of  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  the  subject  being 
the  third  in  order  of  birth.  The  brothers 
are  Charles  E.,  an  employe  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Dayton  & Toledo  Electric  Railroad,  and 
Clinton  W.  is  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
road Company.  Ida  is  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Sauer,  a prosperous  young  farmer  in  Han- 
over township.  The  brothers  are  all  mar- 
ried and  the  heads  of  happy  families. 


Robert  S.  Woodruff  was  born  and  reared 
on  the  parental  farm  in  Hanover  township. 
There  his  early  years  were  spent  as  the  farm 
lads  usually  are — attending  school  in  sea- 
son'. and  working  on  the  farm.  He  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies  and  early  de- 
cided upon  a professional  career.  Attend- 
ing various  institutions  of  learning,  he  rap-. 
idly  developed  along  educational  lines,  and 
in  1891  he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  After 
some  preliminary  stucty  he  entered  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1894.  Being  fully  equipped 
for  his  chosen  profession,  Mr.  Woodruff 
opened  an  office  in  Hamilton  and  became 
a regular  practitioner  at  the  Butler  county 
bar.  His  fine  attainments  and  special  adap- 
tion to  the  profession  readily  brought  him 
into  prominence  as  a rising  young  attorney. 
After  eight  years  of  successful  practice,  he 
was  selected  by  the  Democratic  primaries 
as  the  party’s  candidate  for  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  was  triumphantly 
elected  at  the  general  election  of  1903.  The 
contest  before  the  county  primary  election 
was  an  animated  one,  hotly  contested  by 
four  aspirants.  Mr.  Woodruff  s selection  as 
the  party’s  standard  bearer  is  especially 
complimentary  to  him.  in  that  he  received 
eleven  hundred  votes  more  than  his  highest 
competitor.  The  anti-primary  canvass  was 
prosecuted  vigorously,  and  perhaps  not 
without  some  bitterness,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  closely  contested  campaigns.  But 
Mr.  Woodruff  became  the  candidate  of  the 
“people,”  and  not  of  any  political  faction, 
hence  he  is  untrammeled  by  the  influences 
which  often  dominate  the  factional  nominee. 
He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1904, 
with  a fixed  determination  to  perform  his 
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whole  duty*  in  the  light  of  his  ability  and 
judgment,  thus  becoming  a public  servant 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  term.  It  is  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  those  familiar  with  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Woodruff  that  the 
high  standing  of  his  office  will  be  fully  main- 
tained and  that  he  will  round  out  an  adminis- 
tration in  every  way  complimentary  to  him- 
self and  satisfactory  to  the  people  whom  he 
serves.  He  brings  to  the  position  the  ac- 
complishments of  a thorough  lawyer  backed 
by  years  of  successful  practice,  and  the 
further  characteristic  of  being  a broad- 
minded and  intellectual  gentleman. 

Mr.  Woodruff  is  a man  wholly  self- 
made,  as  that  expression  is  understood.  He 
never  had  a dollar  of  any  man’s  money  save 
his  own,  and  launched  out  into  his  profes- 
sional studies  in  the  face  of  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  Endowed  with  a 
robust  constitution  and  willing  hands,  he 
bravely  met  the  inconveniences  of  being  self- 
dependent,  and  rather  than  go  in  debt  he 
employed  his  muscles  as  well  as  his  brain 
in  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end.  He 
is  one  of  the  men  who  realize  that  honest 
labor  is  more  honorable  than  dishonest 
debts. 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  married  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1901,  when  he  led  to  the  altar 
Miss  Bessie,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Weaver,  a well-known  civil  engineer  and 
surveyor  in  Hamilton.  She  is  a lady  of 
culture  and  refinement,  a graduate  of  the 
Hamilton  high  school  and  for  some  time  a 
student  at  Oxford  College.  This  is  a most 
happy  union  and  the  domestic  fireside  is 
surrounded  with  the  blessed  influence  of 
perfect  love  and  peace. 

One  of  the  sad  remembrances  of  the  past 
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campaign  is  the  fact  that  the  only  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  was  born  and  died 
during  the  anteprimary  campaign.  A ro- 
bust, healthy  son  was  born  on  the  first  of 
June.  1903.  Twelve  days  later,  and  when 
the  mother  and  child  appeared  in  perfect 
health,  that  dread  disease  small-pox  attacked 
the  mother  and  was  transmitted  in  the 
natural  way  to  the  child.  The  mother  re- 
covered, but  the  little  flower  from  the  shores 
of  paradise  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  the  terrible  malady,  and  joined 
the  angels  on  the  other  shore.  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff was  under  quarantine  for  three  weeks 
just  preceding  the  primary  election,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  anxiety  and  concern 
about  his  afflicted  family,  was  enough  to 
have  prostrated  a person  of  less  vigorous 
constitution.  But  the  beloved  wife  was 
spared  to  him,  and  his  political  affairs  were 
not  seriously  jeopardized  by  his  enforced 
confinement.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
misfortune  and  the  public  was  warned  to 
“not  vote  against  their  own  interests 
through  sympathy.”  Mr.  Woodruff  publicly 
disclaimed  any  right  to  support  on  those 
grounds,  and  announced  that  he  stood  be- 
fore the  people  on  his  own  merits;  but  the 
sting  of  the  accusation  through  political 
wire-pulling  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  subject  is  a prominent  member  of 
various  social  orders,  being  a past  chan- 
cellor commander  of  the  local  lodge, 
Knights ' of  Pythias,  and  past  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  He  also  sustains 
membership  in  the  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men.  As  may  be  properly  inferred 
from  what  precedes  this  sketch,  he  is  an 
active  working  Democrat  in  his  political 
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affiliations,  and  an  honest  and  fearless  ad- 
vocate of  the  party  doctrines.  But  he 
stands  aloof  from  the  various  factions  within 
the  party  in  Butler  county  and  denies  col- 
lusion with  party  machinery. 


HARRY  A.  JUNKIN. 

Harry  A.  Junkin,  the  very  efficient 
deputy  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Butler  county, 
was  born  at  Peru,  Miami  county,  Indiana. 
He  attended  school  at  Peru,  Indiana,  for  six 
years,  and  at  the  Hamilton  public  schools 
for  a like  period.  He  mastered  the  business 
of  photography  and  later  learned  the  trade 
of  a picture  frame  finisher.  He  was  a clerk 
in  a hotel  for  about  one  year,  and  was  so 
employed  when  John  L.  Hoffman,  the  pres- 
ent clerk  of  courts  for  Butler  county,  ap- 
pointed him  his  deputy. 


CHARLES.  W.  GATH. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  at 
Oxford,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1853.  He  was  reared  in  the 
educational  atmosphere  of  that  now  historic 
village,  his  education  being  acquired  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Miami  University. 
Mr.  Gath  is  descended  from  English  an- 
cestors, his  father,  the  late  Samuel  Gath, 
being  born  in  Yorkshire  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1807.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  land  and  then  learned  the  trade  of 
a cabinetmaker.  He  worked  at  his  trade  as 
a journeyman  for  seventeen  years,  being 
employed  all  this  time  by  Benjamin  Wood, 


his  preceptor,  and  Samuel  Taylor  in  the  city 
of  Halifax.  He  then  formed  a partnership 
with  his  younger  brother  and  was  prospered 
in  business.  After  a few  years  his  savings 
amounted  to  .three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  and  with  this  he  came  to  America. 
He  arrived  in  Oxford,  with  his  wife,  on  the 
morning  of  July  3,  1844,  having  been  mar- 
ried the  year  previously  to  Miss  Mary  Tel- 
ley,  a native  of  Yorkshire.  They  had  a 
tempestuous  voyage  across  the  ocean,  being 
five  weeks  on  the  “Patrick  Henry”  before 
reaching  New  York  city.  The  trip  from 
New  York  to  Hamilton,  via  the  Erie  canal  to 
Buffalo,  thence  across  the  lake  to  Toledo, 
and  south  on  the  canal  to  Hamilton,  con- 
sumed almost  a month  of  time.  Today  the 
same  trip  could  be  made  while  getting  a 
night’s  repose  in  a sleeper,  without  change 
of  cars.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence 
of  progression  during  the  last  sixty  years. 

Arriving  in  Oxford  with  their  personal 
baggage,  the  young  couple  located  tempo- 
rarily on  a farm  three  miles  north  of  the 
village.  But  an  opportunity  soon  opened 
whereby  Mr.  Gath  purchased  a half  interest 
in  a furniture  store  owned  by  a Mr.  Merrill. 
Eight  months  later  he  purchased  his  part- 
ner’s interest  and  became  sole  proprietor. 
The  store  and  shop  combined,  an  unpreten- 
tious frame  building,  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  the  public  square.  As  the  years  passed, 
and  prosperity  smiled  on  the  zealous 
worker,  a substantial  brick  building  was 
erected  on  the  old  site  and  there  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  successfully  for  many 
years.  With  the  encroachments  of  age  and 
infirmities,  Mr.  Gath  finally  transferred  the 
business  to  his  son,  Charles  W.  The  un- 
dertaking business  finally  became  a promi- 
nent feature  and  there  Charles  W.  Gath,  of 
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this  sketch,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
business  career.  While  yet  a small  boy,  he 
would  accompany  his  father  on  his  profes- 
sional rounds  and  assist  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  solemn  duties.  As  he  attained 
to  man’s  estate  he  continued  in  business  on 
his  own  account  at  his  father’s  old  stand. 
In  1880  he  sold  out  to  his  brother  Harry 
and  moved  to  Hamilton  and  became  a claim- 
ant to  public  patronage.  He  is  located  on 
the  west  side  and  has  established  a large 
trade.  His  long  experience  in  the  business, 
and  special  adaptation  to  it,  have  brought 
him  into  prominence,  though  his  visits  are 
always  fraught  with  the  sorrows  incident  to 
such  occasions,  they  are  nevertheless  wel- 
comed in  the  full  confidence  that  the  last  sad 
rite  will  be  properly  performed.  Mr.  Gath 
has  been  a close  student  of  his  profession 
and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 


of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Nichol)  Lintner. 

his  was  one  of  the  pioneer  families  in 
Butler  county,  Samuel  Lintner  being  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  this  county.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gath  have  a son  and  daughter, 
named  in  order  of  birth  as  follows:  Mary, 
now  the  wife  of  Thomas  Steadman  Steph- 
ens, a mechanical  engineer  in  New  York 
city,  who  have  one  child,  Charles  Stead- 
man, by  name.  The  son  is  Andrew  Lintner, 
a representative  of  the  Chambersburg  En- 
gineering Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  daugh- 
ter is  a graduate  of  the  Hamilton  high 
school  and  of  Oxford  Female  College.  The 
son  has  a scientific  and  technical  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Gath  and  his  wife  and  children 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  Hamilton. 


minutest  details.  His  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly manner,  together  with  his  sympa- 
thetic nature  and  kindness  of  heart,  are 
characteristics  greatly  appreciated  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties.  He 
has  been  highly  successful  in  his  business, 
and  upon  merit  alone.  His  stock,  appliances 
and  vehicles  have  always  been  the  best  in 
the  city  and  are  carefully  maintained  at 
this  high  standard.  Mr.  Gath  is  very  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  business  inter- 
ests of  Hamilton  and  has  high  standing  in 
the  commercial  world. 

He  sustains  exalted  relations  in  the 
time-honored  fraternity  of  Freemasonry  and 
is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Royal 
Arcanum.  In  political  views  he  is  Demo- 
cratic, though  not  aggressive  in  politics. 

Mr.  Gath  was  married  September  10, 
l&74,  to  Miss  Maggie  Lintner,  a daughter 


CHRISTIAN  PABST. 

Christian  Pabst,  the  popular  incumbent 
of  the  office  of  county  auditor  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  is  a native  of  the  province  of 
Rheinish  Bavaria,  Germany,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  December,  1853.  The 
first  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
the  fatherland,  and  there  his  early  educa- 
tional discipline  was  received  in  the  national 
schools.  In  1865  he  accompanied  his  par- 
ents on  their  immigration  to  America  and 
the  family  took  up  their  permanent  abode 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Here  the 
subject  completed  his  theoretical  education, 
which  was  greatly  augmented  by  his  early 
apprenticeship  to  the  “art  preservative  of 
all  arts,”  for  it  has  been  consistently  said 
that  the  training  of  a printing  office  is 
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equivalent  to  a liberal  education.  Mr. 
Pabst  continued  to  be  identified,  in  a prac- 
tical way,  with  the  printing  and  publishing 
business  until  his  entrance  upon  his  public 
career,  in  1893.  He  became  an  expert  job 
printer  and  achieved  much  success  in  his 
chosen  calling.  He  is  a representative  of 
that  numerous  class  of  German- Americans 
who  are  noted  for  their  industry,  thrift  and 
sterling  qualities,  and  who  often  succeeded 
where  others  would  fail.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  printing  establishment  of 
L.  B.  De  La  Court,  but  subsequently  was' em- 
ployed as  a job  compositor  in  the  office  of 
Jacob  Long,  of  Hamilton.  A few  years  be- 
fore entering  politics  Mr.  Pabst  became  as- 
sociated with  his  father  and  brothers  in  the 
manufacturing  and  bottling  of  mineral 
waters,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  Pabst  & 
Sons,  and  an  extensive  and  profitable  busi- 
ness was  built  up,  the  enterprise  being  still 
continued  by  members  of  the  family  and  re- 
ceiving a representative  support  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

Mr.  Pabst  is  thoroughly  qualified  for 
clerical  work  of  an  official  nature  and, 
though  disinclined  to  enter  the  field  of 
politics,  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  accept 
the  position  of  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Butler 
county,  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  exacting  and  responsible  office 
in  February,  1893.  At  the  August  primaries 
of  1895  he  received  a total  vote  of  eight 
thousand  and  forty-nine,  this  being  the  larg- 
est vote  ever  given  a candidate  in  the  county, 
his  majority  over  all  competitors  being  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven.  Plis 
nomination  by  the  Democracy  of  the  county 
was  equivalent  to  an  election,  yet  his  signal 
triumph  at  the  polls  was  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  either  himself  or 


his  friends.  Mr.  Pabst  did  much  to  system- 
atize the  work  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the' 
courts,  to  which  he  was  thus  elected,  and 
gave  the  people  a clean  and  intelligent  ad- 
ministration, entirely  above  criticism  of  an 
adverse  nature.  His  record  was  so  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  that  the  way  was  opened 
for  his  election  to  other  positions,  after  he 
had  served  the  statutory  term  in  the  clerk’s 
office.  This  came  in  the  form  of  his  tri- 
umphant nomination  and  election  to  the 
office  of  county  auditor,  in  November,  1900. 
He  was  duly  qualified  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  office  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1901,  while  in  the  election  of  November. 
1903,  he  was  chosen  as  his  own  successor, 
again  receiving  a most  significant  and 
flattering  majority  at  the  polls.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  office  of  county  au- 
ditor is  one  of  the  most  important  within 
the  gift  of  the  people.  Its  duties  are  diversi- 
fied, and  absolute  accuracy,  promptness  and 
efficiency  are  demanded  on  the  part  of  its 
executive  incumbent.  Mr.  Pabst  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  trustworthy,  obliging 
and  competent  assistants,  and  has  inaugur- 
ated a thoroughly  systematic  conduct  of  the 
office,  a system  well  in  keeping  with  his 
methodical  and  precise  business  principles. 
He  is  extremely  popular  in  the  county  and 
is  everywhere  recognized  as  a useful  and  in- 
fluential citizen. 

Mr.  Pabst  “is  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
public-school  system  and  an  ardent  friend 
of  the  cause  of  education  in  general.  In 
1882  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Lane  Free  Library  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  many  years.  His  record  as  a 
citizen  is  clear  and  untarnished  and  his 
social  and  domestic  life  entirely  above  re- 
proach. t He  has  been  a stanch  adherent  of 
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the  Democratic  party  from  the  time  of  at- 
taining his  majority,'  and  has  ever  mani- 
fested the  courage  of  his  convictions,  be- 
lieving firmly  in  the  principles  of  the  party 
as  exemplified  by  its  founders.  He  is  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  county  and  is 
accorded  the  fullest  measure  of  popular  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  Fraternally,  he  is 
identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protect- 
ive Order  of  Elks,  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  the  Mod- 
em Woodmen  of  America,  while  both  he 
and  his  wife  are  valued  members  of  the 
German  Evangelical  church. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1896,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pabst  to  Miss 
Catherine  Gerlach,  of  Cleveland,  this  state, 
her  father,  Peter  Gerlach,  being  a well-to- 
do  and  prominent  citizen  and  manufacturer 
of  the  beautiful  Forest  City  of  Ohio.  To 
them  three  sons  have  been  born  as  follows : 
Robert  P.  and  Warren  J.,  twins,  bom  on 
November  12.  1898,  and  Herbert  G.,  bom 
April  15,  1901. 


WILLIAM  A.  LUCAS,  M.  D. 

The  world  has  little  use  for  the  misan- 
thrope. The  universal  brotherhood  is  widely 
recognized,  as  is  also  the  truth  that  he 
serves  God  best  who  serves  his  fellow  men. 
There  is  no  profession  or  line  of  business 
which  calls  for  greater  self-sacrifice  or  more 
devoted  attention  than  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  the  most  successful  physician  is 
he  who  through  love  of  his  fellow  man  gives 
his  time  and  earnest  attention  to  the  relief  of 
human  suffer ing.  The  successful  physician 
is  bound  to  make  friends  wherever  he  is 


known  and  will  retain  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  classes  of  people. 

William  A.  Lucas  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  the  19th  of 
’April,  1873,  and  is  the  son  of  Benjamin  P. 
and  Rhoda  (Sutphen)  Lucas.  Benjamin 
P.  Lucas  was  also  a native  of  this  county 
and  was  reared  on  a farm.  He  obtained  h\s 
preliminary  education  in  the  common 
schools,  which  was  supplemented  by  attend- 
ance at.  Antioch  College,  where  he  took  the 
literary  course.  However,  a promising 
career  was  cut  short  by  death  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty- four  years,  his  widow  and  two 
children  being  thus  deprived  of  a husband 
and  father’s  loving  support  and  protection. 
The  two  children  referred  to  were  Charles, 
of  Middletown,  and  the  subject.  The 
mother  is  still  living  and  makes  her  home  in 
Middletown. 

The  subject  is  indebted  to  the  common 
schools  of  Middletown  for  bis  early  educa- 
tion and  during  young  manhood  he  was  for 
a year  employed  in  the  capacity  of  assist- 
ant mailing  clerk  in  the  Middletown  post- 
office.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Cleveland  Lumber  Company,  being  assigned 
to  the  estimating  department.  He  had  long 
entertained  a desire  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  during  his  employment  as  afore- 
said he  had  employed  his  leisure  moments  in 
the  reading  and  study  of  medicine.  The 
lumber  company’s  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  July,  1893,  thus  throwing  him  out  of 
employment,  but  this  apparent  misfortune 
really  but  hastened  the  culmination  of  his 
desire,  for  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Lucas  entered  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
three  years,  being  graduated  in  1896.  Im- 
mediately upon  receiving  his  degree  of  Doc- 
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tor  of  Medicine  the  subject  located  in  Co- 
lumbus, where  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice,  but  a year  and  a half  later,  in 
September,  1897,  he  located  in  Middletown, 
where  he  has  since  remained.  He  has  been* 
accorded  a liberal  share  of  the  public  patron- 
age and  is  today  numbered  among  the  most 
successful  professional  men  in  the  county. 
In  order  to  better  equip  himself  for  any  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  upon  him,  the 
Doctor  took  a thorough  course  in  the  Illinois 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Infirmary  at 
Chicago  and  by  a constant  attention  to  the 
most  recent  advances  made  in  the  healing 
art  he  has  acquired  a skill  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  that  has  easily  placed  him  in 
the  front  ranks  among  the  physicians  of  his 
county. 

1 In  politics  the  Doctor  is  a stanch  Re- 
publican, but  the  demands  of  his  profession 
have  precluded  his  taking  a very  active  part 
in  the  campaign  work  of  his  party.  He  is, 
however,  keenly  alive  to  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  is  able  to  intelligently 
discuss  the  great  measures  which  from  time 
to  time  confront  the  American  voters.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  He  is  also  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  K.  of  A.  E.  O..  which  was  in- 
stituted here  in  1901  and  in  which  he  has 
held  official  position. 

On  the  8th  day  of  September,  1 897,  Doc- 
tor Lucas  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Edna  V.  Bonnell,  who  was  born  at  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  on  November  7,  1875,  being 
the  daughter  of  J.  V.  and  Emma  Bonnell. 
Her  father  is  a prominent  resident  of  Mid- 
dletown and  a member  of  the  city  officiary 
for  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Lucas  received  a 
good  education  in  the  schools  of  Middle- 


town, which  was  supplemented  by  a liberal 
musical  education.  To  the  union  of  the  Sub- 
ject and  his  wife  has  been  born  one  child, 
Louise,  born  August  31,  1899. 

Dr.  Lucas  is  a man  of  genial  disposition, 
affable  and  companionable.  He  is  a man 
whose  sympathies  are  easily  aroused  and 
who  ever  responds  with  alacrity  to  calls 
from  the  suffering,  whether  it  be  beneath  the 
humble  roof  of  the  cottager  or  within  the 
home  of  wealth.  Still  comparatively  young 
in  years  and  in  his  profession,  he  has  all  the 
requisite  ability  to  rise  to  still  greater  emili- 
• ence  in  his  profession  and  his  many  friends 
predict  for  him  a brilliant  future. 


DANIEL  W.  CHARLES. 

Daniel  W.  Charles,  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Hamilton,  is  a native  of 
Perry  county,  Pennsylvania,  born  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alleghanies  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1852.  He  is  a son  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
Mary  (Johnson)  Charles,  natives  of  Perry 
county,  of  Holland  and  Irish  ancestors  re- 
spectively. When  the  subject  was  a lad  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  he  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Mount  Healthy,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  and  there  completed  his  education, 
commenced  in  his  old  Pennsylvania  home. 
His  parents  died  at  Mount  Healthy,  the 
father  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years  and 
mother  at  sixty-nine.  They  had  a family 
of  eight  children,  three  of  whom,  Benjamin 
F.,  Wesley  and  Lillie,  died  in  infancy.  The 
surviving  members  of  the  family  are  David 
M.,  of  Cumminsville,  Ohio;  Daniel  W.,  of 
this  sketch;  Mrs.  Mary  Wert,  a widow  re- 
siding at  Mount  Healthy;  Samuel  E.,  a 
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grocer  at  College  Corners,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  and  William  F.,  a grain  dealer  at  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

After  completing  a common-school  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Charles  began  his  independent 
career  as  an  apprentice  to  the  broom-maker's 
trade.  Some  five  years  were  spent  at  this 
trade,  when  he  abandoned  it  and  became  a 
clerk  in  a general  store  at  Mount  Healthy, 
in  the  employ  of  Henry  Moser.  His  salary 
was  small  and  he  sought  an  opportunity  to 
grow  in  the  business.  He  reached  Hamil- 
ton in  1875,  'yith  fifty  cents  in  his  pockets, 
the  sum  total  of  his  earthly  store,  except- 
ing only  his  indomitable  energy  and  busi- 
ness ability.  He  entered  the  employ  of  John 
S.  Whitton  on  a salary  of  six  dollars  per 
week,  and  paid  five  dollars  a week  for  his 
board  and  room.  But  his  meager  salary  was 
increased  from  time  to  time  until  he  received 
a fair  recompense  for  his  labor  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  he  remained  with  Mr. 
Whitton.  After  six  years  thus  employed 
Mr.  Charles  accepted  a position  with  the 
late  William  C.  Frechtling  as  manager  of 
the  retail  grocery  department,  and  remained 
under  this  engagement  for  five  years.  He 
was  married  in  September,  1878.  to  Miss 
Lida  B.  Sullivan,  of  Hamilton.  With  in- 
creasing home  interests  it  seemed  necessary 
for  Mr.  Charles  to  make  a venture  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  and  thus  augment 
the  meager  receipts  with  increased  revenue^. 
On  the  26th  of  October,  1886,  Mr.  Charles 
purchased  a stock  of  goods  then  in  the  same 
room  which  he  now  occupies,  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Third  and  Court  streets.  His 
predecessor  was  the  late  M.  Shellenbach. 
The  consideration  was  fourteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  Mr.  Charles  had  saved  one 
thousand  and  twenty  dollars  from  his  earn- 


ings up  to  that  date.  He  necessarily  began 
business  with  a small  stock,  but  soon  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  as  a buyer  and  sales- 
man, and  the  stock  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing and  the  trade  expanding.  The  “Dan” 
Charles  corner  is  a favorite  designation  of 
his  locality,  and  the  volume  of  goods  han- 
dled at  that  point  is  very  large.  It  is  surely 
one  of  the  busiest  corners  in  the  city,  with 
six  clerks  and  three  delivery  wagons  kept 
busy  selling  and  delivering  goods.  The  capi- 
tal invested  is  turned  many  times  each  year, 
owing  to  ttye  staple  character  of  goods  han- 
dled. Several  lines  of  goods,  notably  flour 
and  coffee,  are  put  up  expressly  for  Mr. 
Charles  and  bear  his  name.  From  the 
small  beginning  of  fifty  cents,  Mr.  Charles 
has  developed  a business  industry  equaling 
that  of  the  largest  retail  grocery  house  in 
Hamilton.  He  handles  all  the  staple  lines 
of  groceries  and  provisions,  including  many 
specialties  and  novelties.  The  large  store- 
room is  full  of  goods  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  with  a basement,  equally  as  large, 
full  of  surplus  stock  not  needed  on  the 
shelves.  Mr,  Charles  has  invested  his  sur- 
plus earning  in  other  interests  and  is  rated 
very  well-to-do.  He  is  an  extensive  stock- 
holder in  the  Ohio  Valley  Grocery  Company, 
of  Cincinnati,  a well  known  wholesale  house, 
and  is  also  a stockholder  in  the  Miami  Val- 
ley National  Bank  of  Hamilton.  Other 
and  varied  business  interests  receive  his  at- 
tention outside  of  purely  mercantile  pursuits. 
One  of  these  is  the  Sanitary ‘Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Hamilton,  in  which  he  is  an 
extensive  stockholder.  Mr.  Charles  recites 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  some  of  his 
early  experiences  in  securing  positions  in 
Hamilton,  and  how  one  big  firm  offered  to’ 
put  him  to  work  as  an  “errand  boy”  and 
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general  roustabout.  Doubtless  his  immatur- 
ity and  diminutive  size  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  in  reality  “only  a boy,”  but  the 
same  firm  were  glad  to  have  him  as  a man 
and  placed  him  in  a responsible  position,  re- 
quiring a man’s  ability  and  endurance.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  have  two  promising  sons, 
Walter  B.  and  Clifford  C.  They  have  been 
carefully  and  liberally  educated  and  pre- 
pared for  life’s  duties  on  tl^eir  own  account. 
Walter  is  a talented  musician  and  a teacher 
of  that'  entrancing  art,  while  Clifford  is  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Grocery 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Charles  is  pre-eminently  a business 
man.  While  he  takes  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  is  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed on  current  history,  he  has  never 
found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
and  social  affairs.  He  is  a Democrat  in  his 
views  and  therein  transcended  paternal  au- 
thority, going  to  the  polls  and  casting  his 
first  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidates, 
jocosely  remarking  to  his  father  that  he  had 
killed  his  vote.  He  is  a genial,  pleasant 
gentleman,  active  and  energetic  in  every- 
thing which  his  hands  find  to  do,  and,  withal, 
a prominent  and  influential  citizen.  No  man 
in  the  city  has  a wider  acquaintance  in  But- 
ler county  than  the  genial  “Dan”  Charles. 


R.  C.  S.  REED,  M.  D. 

Among  the  highly  respected  and  well- 
known  citizens  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  is 
he  whose  name  appears  above.  He  is  the 
son  of  Gilbert  Maulsberry  Reed  (or  Read), 
descended  from  a family  by  the  name  of 
Read  that  settled  in  Massachusetts  during 


the  seventeenth  century,  and  Catharine 
Cumming  Reed,  nee  Stockton,  daughter  of 
John  Noble  Cumming  Stockton,  born  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1774,  and  Jane 
Van  Schaick  Stockton,  both  dying  in  1839 
near  Pisgah,  Ohio.  The  parents  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  came  to  Franklin, 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  about  1816,  where 
they  first  met  and  \vere  married  in  1820,  but 
in  1825  they  came  to  Union  township.  But- 
ler county,  and  settled  near  Rialto  paper 
mills,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Stockton 
estate  but  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Ayres  Bram- 
ble. In  1833  they  removed  to  Clay  town- 
ship, Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  where  the 
father,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  died  in  i860, 
and  twenty  years  later  the  mother  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  at  Carmi, 
White  county,  Illinois.  Of  their  issue,  John 
Stockton  Reed,  born  December  10,  1821, 
died  in  Jersey  county,  Illinois,  in  1899:  Wil- 
liam Tenent  Reed,  born  August  t2,  1823, 
died  in  infancy ; Richard  Cumming  Stock- 
ton  Reed,  born  February  2,  T825,  lives  at 
Stockton,  Ohio;  Garret  Readin  Reed,  born 
March  7,  1827,  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. September  t8,  1904;  Jane  Elizabeth 
Reed,  born  May  25,  1829,  died  in  infancy 
and  was  buried  at  Pisgah,  where  her  grand- 
parents (the  Stocktons)  were  interred  ten 
years  later;  Harriet  Ann  Reed,  born  Sep- 
tember 30,  1831,  died  in  1858  and  was  bur- 
ied at  Euphemia,  where  her  father  was  laid 
by  her  side  two  years  afterward ; Lucius  Nel- 
son Reed,  born  May  28,  1834,  many  years 
a contractor  and  builder  at  Kendallville,  In- 
diana, lives  at  Fulton,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Reed  attended  common  schools  in 
Butler  and  Montgomery  counties  and  con- 
tinued his  preliminary  education  at  a pri- 
vate academy  and  under  private  instructors. 
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in  connection  with  teaching  at  Preble,  But-'  far  these  conditions  are  departures  from  nat- 
ler,  Hamilton  and  Warren  counties,  in  the  ural  laws.  To  aid  in  obtaining  a more  per- 
order  named,  beginning  in  1842  and  ending  feet  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  treatment, 
in  1850.  In  1845  he  commenced  the  study  he  has  invited  consultations,  examined  text- 
of  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  books,  read  medical  journals,  and  joined  lo- 
C.  H.  Thomas,  of  Sharonville,  continuing  cal,  district,  state  and  national  medical  as- 
his  medical  studies  under  Dr.  S.  P.  Hunt,  sociations.  Nor  has  he  been  as  a sponge — 
of  Morrow,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Kay,  of  Lewis-  always  absorbing  and  never  parting  with 
burg,  but  now  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  In  anything  except  under  pressure.  In  his  lec- 

1852,  after  completing  a course  of  lectures,  tures  to  medical  students  in  the  college,  and 

and  a review  of  all  his  medical  studies,  in  through  the  Cincinnati  Medical  News,  of 
Starling  Medical  College,  at  Columbus,  which  he  was  associate  editor  from  1872  to 
Ohio,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medi-  1880,  he  has  freely  imparted  whatever  he  be- 
cine  at  Wolf  Lake,  Noble  county.  Indiana,  lieved  would  benefit  the  sick  and  protect  the 
In  i860,  at  the  end  of  a course  of  lectures  well ; whatever  would  elevate  the  medical 

in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  profession  and  add  to  its  ability  to  drive 

Surgery,  he  received  from  that  institution  back  the  enemy  of  all  flesh.  During  the 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,,  and  began  many  years  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Stockton.  The  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
next  year  after  receiving  his  degree  he  was  he  kept  faithful  watch  over  the  interests  of 
elected  a member  of  the  faculty  of  his  alma  society,  the  college  and  the  medical  profes- 
mater  and  in  1862  was  assigned  to  the  chair  sion.  Within  the  time  of  this  service  the 
of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  to  college  entered  upon  the  co-education  of  the 
which,  in  1882.  state  medicine  was  added,  sexes,  being  the  first  “regular’  medical  col- 
The  teaching  and  practice  of  medicine  be-  lege  in  Cincinnati  to  matriculate  ladies  for 
ing  thus  united,  became  his  life  work  for  the  doctorate  and  it  was  during  this  service 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  is  still  a mem-  he  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  a course  of 
ber  of  the  faculty,  but  his  relation  is  emer-  didactic  lectures  (he  assisting)  to  a class  of 
itus.  Dr.  Reed,  in  the  development  of  his  nurse  students,  being  chiefly  students  nurs- 
paternal  endowments,  has  been  a painstak-  ing  for  members  of  the  faculty  in  their  pri- 
ing  student.  He  has  been  a careful  teacher  vate  practice.  It  was  the  first  effort  of  the 
and  a faithful  doctor  in  all  things  he  be-  kind  ever  made  by  a college  faculty  or.  prob- 
lieved  true  and.  realizing  the  responsibility  ably,  by  a hospital  staff  west  of  the  moun- 
they  imposed,  he  has  often  repeated,  “Woe  tains.  “Our  effort,’  says  Dr.  Reed,  was  a 
to  me  if  I teach  for  truth  that  which  is  er-  success  for  our  purpose,  that  of  making 
ror,  or  neglect  to  prescribe  for  the  suffering  those  assisting  in  the  sick  rooms  of  our  pa- 

the  right  remedy  at  the  right  time,  or  fail  trons  better  nurses.  The  hospital,  the  onh 

to  cease  treatment  when  enough  has  been  proper  place  for  such  an  institution,  at  the 
given.”  He  has  been  a close  observer  at  the  end  of  the  session  took  the  plant  and  supple- 

bedside  of  the  sick,  seeking  to  know  the  mented  the  effort  and  now  a graft  from  it  is 

laws  governing  morbid  conditions  and  how  found  in  every  well-organized  hospital  and 
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the  fruit  is  abundant — the  trained  nurse  is 
everywhere.” 

In  about  1882  Dr.  Reed  secured  the  in- 
troduction into  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio 
of  a bill  for  a state  board  of  health,  of  which 
bill  he  was  the  author.  It  was  the  first,  as 
he  believed,  presented  in  the  state,  making 
ample  provision  for  the  protection  of  society 
from  the  charlatan  doctor  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous vender  of  food  products — and  advo- 
cated its  passage  in  the  Cincinnati  Sanitary 
News,  of  which  he  was  owner  and  associ- 
ate editor  from  1882  to  1884.  The  bill  did 
not  become  a law.  It  died  with  that  session 
of  the  assembly,  but  its  influence  lived. 

In  politics  the  Doctor  is  a Democrat  in 
the  strict  sense.  He  was  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  its  organization  and  he  has 
remained  with  it  ever  since.  In  religion  he 
is  a Christian.  In  1844  he  joined  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church,  but  in  after 
years  drifted  away  and  now  he  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  any  church  organization. 

Dr.  Reed  married,  first,  in  1852,  Miss 
Nancy,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Clark 
and  Elizabeth  Clark,  nee  McClelland,  of  Mil- 
ford township,  Butler  county.  Ohio,  who 
died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  in 
1856,  leaving  two  sons.  Dr.  John  Gilbert 
Reed,  a successful  doctor  located  at  Elm- 
wood Place.  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  L. 
Reed,  of  Cincinnati,  author,  teacher,  sur- 
geon, ex-president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  etc.  Mrs.  Reed  had  an  amiable 
personality.  Her  friends  were  everyone 
who  knew  her  and  every  friend  loved  her 
for  her  helpful  and  generous  kindness  and 
unswerving  devotion  to  convictions  of  duty. 
Before  her  marriage,  not  unlike  her  associ- 
ates, she  had  given  no  thought  to  the  next 
generation  and  when  confronted  with  the 
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conditions  of  maternity  lamented  her  insuf- 
ficient knowledge.  “I  can  not  believe  in 
passive  motherhood,”  she  said.  “Tell  me 
what  I must  do.”  She  became  an  attentive 
student  of  biologic  subjects,  especially  that 
relating  to  the  transmission  of  ancestral  life 
to  the  next  generation.  She  learned  to  be- 
lieve one  generation  can  make  the  next  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  itself.  That  the  vitalized 
parent  cell  is  made  up  of  germs  from  which 
development  and  growth  must  proceed  and 
apply,  alike,  to  physical,  moral,  intellectual 
and  special  sense  conditions.  They  belong 
to  the  mother  who  must  divide  and  increase 
their  number  to  meet  constructive  require- 
ments, but  she  can  make  them  many  or  few, 
strong  or  weak,  good  or  bad.  She  felt  that 
the  end  of  the  breathless  period  marks  the 
end  of  the  mother’s  opportunity  to  endow 
and  after  the  first  breath  has  shut  off  the 
maternal  blood  current  it  would  be  as  im- 
possible to  add  germs  to  strengthen  moral 
or  intellectual  power  as  it  would  be  to  grow 
a fourth  finger  on  a hand  born  with  but 
three.  Education  can  furnish  nothing.  It 
only  develops  what  is.  The  highest  grade 
of  success  comes  to  the  mother  who.  early, 
organizes  a community  of  ideals  and  dwells 
with  them,  representing  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  perfection  of  mental  power  and 
moral  excellence,  and  not  only  dwell  with 
her  ideals  but  wrestle  with  them  for  the 
blessing,  as  did  Jacob  with  the  man  of  God. 
She  believed  maternity  is  a business  requir- 
ing the  whole  head  and  heart  and  is  gov- 
erned by  business  principles  the  same  as 
other  branches,  where  the  most  faithful  afe 
the  most  successful. 

Dr.  Reed  married,  second,  in  1858,  Mrs. 
Susan  McClelland,  widow  of  Carev  McClel1 
land  and  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
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Waterhouse,  of  Glendale,  Ohio,  who  died  in 
1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  leav- 
ing five  children,  namely : Robert  War- 

wick McClelland,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
Mary  E.  Seward,  nee  McClelland,  wife  of 
I.  Howell  Seward,  a prosperous  farmer 
near  Hamilton,  Ohio,  children  by  her  first 
husband,  and  Horace  Greeley  Reed,  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  Kate  Reed  Field,  wife  of 
Major  D.  W.  Field,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Dr.  William  Stockton  Reed,  a 
popular  and  successful  doctor  located  at 
Stockton.  Mrs.  Reed  was  of  a loving  and 
quiet  disposition  and  for  forty-two  years  a 
model  wife  and  mother. 

Dr.  Reed  went  to  California  in  1894, 
but  returned  to  the  old  homestead  in  Stock- 
ton  in  1901,  where  he  now  (1904)  resides, 
quietly  waiting  for  the  summons  to  go 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadows,  lift  the 
dark  curtain  and  enter  the  great  beyond 
where  he  hopes  to  find  light,  life  and  im- 
mortality. 


PATRICK  E.  WELSH. 

Patrick  E.  Welsh,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  was  born  in  Hamilton  on  the  21st 
of  January,  i860.  He  received  a good  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  and  during  his 
youth  entered  the  printing  establishment  of 
the  late  Jacob  H.  Long,  where  he  mastered 
the  “art  preservative.”  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  job  de- 
partment of  the  Butler  County  Democrat. 
Mr.  Welsh  has  occupied  positions  of  promi- 
nence in  the  city,  being  councilman  from  the 
fourth  ward  for  several  years,  and  also 
served  as  health  officer  under  the  city  board 
of  health.  For  six  years  he  was  partner 


with  Peter  A.  Claire  in  conducting  a cafe 
and  sample  room  on  Third  street.  He  then 
started  in  business  alone  and  now  owns  and 
operates  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  the 
city.  He  caters  to  a high  class  of  trade  and 
conducts  the  Mecca  on  a high  plane  of  busi- 
ness rectitude.  The  place  is  a favorite,  re- 
sort for  gentlemen  who  desire  to  pass  a 
pleasant  hour  with  the  social  glass  and  con- 
genial companions. 

Mr.  Welsh  was  chief  of  the  Hamilton 
fire  department  from  April,  1894,  until 
April,  1903,  in  which  capacity  he  fully  de- 
monstrated the  wisdom  of  the  choice  and 
the  propriety  of  his  long  continuance  in  that 
important  position.  He  is  an  uncompromis- 
ing Democrat  in  his  political  views,  active 
and  aggressive  in  the  interests  of  his  party 
Mr.  Cone,  in  his  history  of  Hamilton,  desig 
nates  him  as  a “Democrat  of  the  thirty- 
third  degree,”  which  to  the  initiated  means 
exalted  honors  in  the  councils  of  Democracy 
Mr.  Welsh  is  descended  from  Irish  ances 
tors,  who  were  adherents  to  the  creed  of 
Catholicism.  In  this  faith  he  was  reared 
and  still  maintains  allegiance  to  the  church 
of  his  ancestors.  In  his  social  relations  he 
is  a member  of  various  fraternal  and  benefit 
cial  organizations,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Benevolent  and  Protect 
ive  Order  of  Elks.  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and 
Catholic  Benevolent  Legion. 

Mr.  Welsh  is  a social,  pleasant  gentle- 
man, generous  to  the  afflicted  and  always 
true  to  his  friends.  He  was  married  Oc- 
tober 28,  1896,  when  he  chose  for  his  com- 
panion on  life’s  journey  Miss  Mary  Mur- 
phy, a native  of  Hamilton.  This  happy 
union  has  been  blessed  by  the  advent  of  one 
daughter.  Miss  Mary,  now  six  years  old. 
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JAMES  K.  THOMAS. 

The  gentleman  to  a brief  review  of 
whose  life  and  characteristics  the  reader’s 
attention  is  herewith  directed  is  among  the 
foremost  business  men  of  Middletown  and 
has  by  his  energy  and  progressive  business 
methods  contributed  in  a material  way  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  advancement  of 
the  city  and  county.  He  has  in  the  course  of 
an  honorable  career  been  most  successful  in 
the  business  enterprises  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  and  is  well  deserving  of  men- 
tion in  the  biographical  history  of  Butler 
county. 

James  K.  Thomas  is  a native  of  the  city 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  having  first  seen  the 
light  of  day  on  the  29th  of  September,  1829. 
He  is  a son  of  James  B.  and  Lydia  (Jones) 
Thomas,  the  former  of  whom  was  a native 
of  Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
bom  in  September.  1792.  In  early  life  he 
removed  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  served 
as  a private  soldier  all  through  the  war  of 
1812,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  He  was  a carpenter  by  trade  and 
after  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  and  there  followed  his  trade  for  a 
time.  Subsequently  he  came  to  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  and  resided  there  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Hamilton  by  General  Jackson, 
retaining  the  position  until  1848,  when  he 
resigned  and  for  a while  served  as  deputy 
postmaster.  He  was  a man  of  pronounced 
ability  and  energetic  temperament  and  stood 
high  among  his  associates. 

James  K.  Thomas  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  and  was  also  for  a 
time  under  the  instructions  of  a private 
tutor,  becoming  thus  fairly  well  equipped  for 


life’s  struggle.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
education  he  accepted  a clerkship  in  a pri- 
vate bank,  in  which  position  he  was  enabled 
to  acquire  an  insight  into  practical  business 
methods  which  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
him  in  later  years.  As  soon  as  practicable 
Mr.  Thomas  engaged  in  business  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  by  engaging,  with 
others,  in  the  milling  business.  After  con- 
ducting this  enterprise  for  six  years,  with 
fairly  satisfactory  results,  the  subject  went 
to  Cincinnati  and  for  six  years  was  there  en- 
gaged in  the  commission  business.  In  1866 
he  moved  to  Middletown  and  the  following 
year  established  the  firm  known  as  the 
Wardlow-Thomas  Paper  Company,  with 
which  he  is  still  connected.  This  firrii  has 
acquired  a splendid  reputation  for  the  high 
grade  of  products  it  puts  on  the  market  and 
is  enjoying  a high  degree  of  prosperity.  Not 
a little  of  this  prosperity  is  due  to  the  in- 
defatigable efforts  of  the  subject,  who  has 
given  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  the  busi- 
ness. The  company  employs  a large  force 
of  efficient  workmen,  the  pay-roll  amounting 
to  about  six  hundred  dollars  per  week,  while 
the  mill  output  amounts  to  an  average  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  daily.  It  is  one  of 
the  foremost  enterprises  of  Middletown  and 
because  of  the  progressive  spirit  evinced  by 
the  promoters  they  have  won  the  confidence 
of  the  business  world. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  united  in  marriage,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1852,  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Mc- 
Maken,  a daughter  of  M.  C.  McMaken  and 
a native  of  Butler  county.  Her  father  was 
also  a native  of  this  county  and  was  the 
father  of  five  children,  four,  daughters  and 
a son,  the  latter  being  at  the  present  time 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company 
with  which  his  father  is  connected.  Mr. 
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Thomas  was  the  father  of  three  daughters 
and  one  son.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Middletown 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  religious 
matters  from  his  youth  up.  He  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  everything  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  the  material,  moral  and  edu- 
cational interests  of  his  community  and  con- 
tributes liberally  of  his  time  and  means  to  all 
worthy  objects.  Politically  he  is  a firm  ad- 
vocate of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
Republican  party,  having  formerly  been  a 
Democrat  and  having  cast  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  for  Franklin  Pierce.  He  is  a 
man  of  broad  humanitarian  principles  and 
of  upright  life  and  by  all  is  esteemed  for  his 
genuine  worth. 


WENDEL  P.  BUTTERFIELD. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  a typical 
representative  of  sterling  New  England 
manhood,  and  combines  many  of  the  sturdy 
characteristics  for  which  the  people  of  that 
section  of  the  Union  have  been  long  dis- 
tinguished. William  Butterfield,  the  father, 
was  a native  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
mother.  Elizabeth  Robinson,  was  descended 
from  an  old  family  that  figured  in  the  earlv 
settlement  of  Vermont.  After  their  mar- 
riage these  parents  lived  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  where  William  Butter- 
field followed  shoemaking,  working  at 
various  places  in  those  states. 

VYendel  P.  Butterfield  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  December  29,  1849,  anc^  spent 
his  early  life  in  a small  country  town  and 
attended  the  public  schools  until  his  six- 
teenth year.  In  1861  he  went  to  Covington. 


Kentucky  ; thence,  a little  later  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  in  the  spring  of  1866  came  to  Mid- 
dletown, Ohio,  to  which  place  his  mother 
also  removed  about  the  same  time.  On  com- 
ing west  Mr.  Butterfield  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  farm  work,  but  afterwards  took  up 
the  carpenter’s  trade,  in  which  he  soon  ac- 
quired skill  and  efficiency,  and  which  he 
followed  in  Middletown  and  vicinitv  until  en- 
gaging with  the  Oglesby  Paper  Company  in 
1873,  entering  the  employ  of  the  latter  con- 
cern as  superintendent  of  machinery,  in 
which  capacity  he  still  continues.  Mr.  But- 
terfield is  not  only  a skillful  mechanic,  but 
is  also  an  accomplished  machinist  and  his 
services  in  the  important  position  which  he 
holds  have  been  eminently  efficient  and 
highly  appreciated.  The  company  with 
which  he  is  identified  is  one  of  the  leading 
industrial  enterprises  of  Middletown,  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
management  shows  him  the  possessor  of 
wise,  able  and  honorable  business  qualities, 
which  win  and  retain  confidence  and  achieve 
a large  measure  of  success.  Aside  from  his 
immediate  calling,  Mr.  Butterfield  mani- 
fests a lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  being  energetic  and  public- 
spirited  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  pro- 
gressive measures  for  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  city  of  his  residence.  In  like 
manner  he  encourages  everything  in  the 
nature  of  social  improvement  and  moral 
reform,  stands  for  what  makes  for  the  best 
interest  of  his  fellow  men  and  his  influence 
has  long  been  a forceful  factor  in  bringing 
such  movements  to  successful  issue. 

In  politics  Mr.  Butterfield  accords  an 
unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  but  his  activity  never  verges  on  of- 
fensive partisanship,  nor  can  he  be  called 
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an  office  seeker,  although  called  at  different 
times  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  In 
the  spring  of  1903  was  elected  a member 
of  the  board  of  public  service  by  the  largest 
plurality  ever  given  a candidate  for  that 
place,  and  in  addition  thereto  he  has  also 
served  three  terms  as  water-works  trustee, 
discharging  the  duties  of  both  positions  in 
an  able,  business-like  and  eminently  satis- 
factory manner. 

Mr.  Butterfield  stands  high  in  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  belonging  to  Jefferson 
Lodge,  No.  90,  at  Middletown,  and  Chapter 
No.  87,  at  the  same  place,  in  both  of  which 
he  has  been  honored  with  important  official 
stations,  being  a trustee  of  the  former  or- 
ganization at  the  present  time.  He  is  also 
connected  with  the  National  Association  of 
Stationary  Engineers,  and  in  religion  sub- 
scribes to  the  Methodist  Protestant  faith,  be- 
longing to  the  church  at  Middletown  and 
holding  the  office  of  trustee  in  the  same. 

Mr.  Butterfield  is  a married  man  and  the 
father  of  an  interesting  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, his  wife  having  formerly  been  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hughes,  daughter  of  .Edward 
Hughes,  who  for  some  years  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oglesby  Moore  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  whose  son  now  holds  the  same 
position.  Mrs.  Butterfield  was  about  one 
year  old  when  her  parents  moved  to  Middle- 
town  and  with  that  exception  her  life  has 
been  spent  in  this  city.  Like  her  husband, 
she  is  widely  and  favorably  known,  stands 
high  in  the  social  circles  of  the  community, 
and  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  home 
reigns  with  a gentle  dignity,  which  bespeaks 
the  devoted  wife,  loving  mother  and  true 
lady.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterfield : 
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Edward,  a machinist  of  Middletown;  Eliza- 
beth; Wendell;  William,  who  holds  a cleri- 
cal position  with  a large  dry-goods  house 
in  Cincinnati ; Charles  and  Albert,  who  are 
working  at  the  machinist’s  trade,  while 
Ralph  and  Raymond,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  are  still  with  their  parents. 


NATHAN  G.  OGLESBY. 

The  office  of  biography  is  not  to  give 
voice  to  a man’s  modest  estimate  of  himself 
and  his  accomplishments,  but  rather  to  leave 
upon  the  record  the  verdict  establishing  his 
character  by  the  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens. 
In  touching  upon  the  life  history  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  the  writer  aims  to  avoid 
fulsome  encomium  and  extravagant  praise; 
vet  he  desires  to  hold  up  for  consideration 
those  facts  which  have  shown  the  distinc- 
tion of  a true,  useful  and  honorable  life— a 
life  characterized  by  perseverance,  energy, 
broad  charity  and  well  defined  purpose.  To 
do  this  will  be  but  to  reiterate  the  dictum 
pronounced  upon  the  man  by  the  people  who 
have  known  him  so  long  and  well. 

Nathan  G.  Oglesby  is  a native  son  of 
the  old  Hoosier  state,  having  been -born  near 
Richmond,  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1831.  He  is  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  A.  (Adleman)  Oglesby. 
The  family  from  which  the  subject  springs 
is  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  the  immediate  an- 
tecedents of  the  subject  emigrated  to  Indiana 
from  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  maternal  side  the  subject  is  of  German 
descent,  and  his  parents  were  married  in 
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Pennsylvania.  The  father  was  a toolmaker 
by  trade  and  after  coming  west  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a sickle  and  tool  factory  near  Jack- 
sonburg,  being  also  engaged  in  farming. 
He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  the  subject  is  the  one  now 
living. 

• Nathan  G.  Oglesby  was  brought  to  Mid- 
dletown when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  here  attended  the  graded  schools, 
acquiring  a fair  education  in  the  common 
branches,  which  he  has  since  supplemented 
by  wide  reading  and  close  observation.  For 
a time  after  leaving  school  he  was  employed 
as  a clerk  in  a store  conducted  by  a brother, 
being  employed  in  this  capacity  until  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  old.  In  1861  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  his  county 
for  the  responsible  office  of  countv  treasurer 
and  was  successful  at  the  polls,  serving  one 
term  in  the  office.  Subsequently  he  served 
one  term  as  deputy  treasurer  under  his 
brother,  W.  B.  Oglesby,  who  also  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  treasurer  in 
1881.  He  also  served  as  secretary  and  col- 
lector for  the  Middletown  water-works  for 
eleven  years,  resigning  that  position  to  go 
to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  Returning  to  Middletown  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  Mr.  Oglesby  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  his  former  position,  and  has  ever 
since  served  in  that  capacity,  nineteen  years 
in  all.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1903,  the  sub- 
ject  was,  under  the  new  code,  elected  to  the 
office  of  auditor  of  the  city  of  Middletown, 
being  now  the  incumbent  of  this  office.  His 
majority  in  this  election  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  especially  gratifying  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  largest  ma- 
jority given  any  candidate  on  the  ticket.  Mr. 
Oglesby  has  proved  a faithful  and  compe- 


tent  official  in  every  public  capacity  in  which 
he  has  served  and  has  won  in  a large  degree 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  & 

On  the  5th  day  of  August,  1857,  Mr. 
Oglesby  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Catalina  D.  Chistanse,  the  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Eva  Chistanse,  her  mother  being  of 
German  descent.  Mrs.  Oglesby  was  born  at 
Fonda,  New  York,  in  1840,  and  came  to 
Middletown,  Ohio,  with  her  parents  in  1852. 
To  the  subject  and  his  wife  have  been  born 
the  following  children : J.  S.  is  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Middletown ; 
Nathan  E.  has  charge  of  the  stock  room  for 
the  Decatur  Buggy  Company;  William  E. 
is  the  secretary  for  an  insurance  company  in 
Chicago ; Ralph  C.  is  at  home ; Clara  E.  is 
the  wife  of  a Mr.  Lyman,  of  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  In  religion  the  subject  af- 
filiates with  the  Methodist  Protestant  church 
and  takes  a deep  and  abiding  interest  in  all 
movements  having  for  their  object  the  up- 
building of  society  in  general.  Because  of 
his  many  sterling  qualities  he  has  earned  the 
regard  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact  and  he  is  counted  among 
the  substantial  and  progressive  citizens  of 
his  city  and  county. 


LIBERN  MARTIN. 

The  honorable  distinction  which  the 
subject  of  this  review  has  acquired  in  edu- 
cational and  business  circles  indicates  ability 
of  a high  order,  while  his  influence  in  the 
industrial  affairs  of  Middletown  stamps  him 
as  one  of  the  city's  most  enterprising  and 
successful  men  of  affairs.  Libern  Martin 
is  a Kentuckian  by  birth  and  one  of  six  chil- 
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dren  whose  parents,  Thomas  and  Margaret 
(Mardis)  Martin,  are  natives  of  Virginia 
and  the  Blue  Grass  state  respectively.  Prof. 
Thomas  Martin  has  been  identified  with  the 
educational  interests  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
for  a number  of  years,  his  especial  line  of 
work  being  commercial  and  general  business 
training,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  long 
since  achieved  honorable  repute.  In  ad- 
dition to  organizing  and  managing  business 
colleges  in  Cincinnati,  he  established  similar 
institutions  at  various  other  points,  notably 
in  the  cities  of  Covington  and  Newport,  and 
of  recent  years  he  has  traveled  quite  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  United  States  as 
a popular  lecturer,  being  a pleasing  and 
popular  speaker  and  a favorite  on  the  plat- 
form. His  home  at  this  time  is  in  Coving- 
ton, Kentucky,  but  his  duties  as  an  educator 
and  lecturer  keep  him  on  the#road  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  his  interests  being  wide  and 
varied  and  his  life  one  of  constant  devotion 
to  the  lines  of  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Libem  Martin  was  born  on  April  11, 
1865,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  subsequently 
finishing  a full  business  course  in  a commer- 
cial college  of  which  his  father  was  propri- 
etor and  manager.  When  a young  man  he 
accepted  a position  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  above  city,  where  he  taught  for  some 
time  as  principal  of  the  business  department, 
and  later  became  interested  with  his  father 
in  commercial  educational  work  under  the 
style  of  the  Thomas  Martin  & Son  Business 
College  Company. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Martin  was  con- 
nected for  some  time  with  the  Charles  Scrib- 
ner Son’s  Publishing  Company  of  Cincin- 
nati, but  in  1890  he  left  that  city  to  accept 
the  position  of  bookkeeper  and  salesman 


with  the  W.  B.  Oglesby  Paper  Company  at 
Middletown,  subsequently  taking  full 
charge.  After  continuing  in  this  capacity 
for  several  years  he  became  president  in  1902 
and  of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders,  owning  a fourth  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  besides  sustaining  the  rela- 
tion of  general  business  manager,  a position 
entailing  many  exacting  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. in  all  of  which  he  has  acquitted 
himself  ably,  creditably  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  associates. 

Mr.  Martin  is  an  accomplished  business 
man  and  prepared  himself  for  the  import- 
ant post  which  he  now  holds  by  thorough 
training  and  valuable  practical  experience. 
His  duties  are  so  systematized  as  to  make 
his  work  comparatively  easy,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  continued  success 
of  the  company,  ever  since  he  took  charge 
of  his  present  position,  is  largely  attributed 
to  his  sound  business  methods,  mature  judg- 
ment, familiarity  with  the  details  and  su- 
perior executive  ability.  He  has  few  equals 
as  an  accountant,  and  possesses  the  faculty 
of  doing  thoroughly  whatever  he  under- 
takes, and  so  the  remarkable  advancement 
he  has  made  and  the  high  reputation 
achieved  in  the  industrial  circles  may  be 
easily  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a Republican  in  politics 
and  since  taking  up  his  abode  in  Middletown 
has  become  deeply  interested  in  municipal 
matters  as  well  as  public  affairs  in  general, 
having  served  two  terms  in  the  common 
council,  where  his  business-like  course  led 
to  the  adoption  of  much  important  local  leg- 
islation. He  has  been  an  active  and  untir- 
ing worker  for  his  party,  is  frequently  se- 
lected as  a delegate  to  city,  county,  district 
and  state  conventions  and  in  these  assem- 
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blages  as  well  as  in  the  management  of 
campaigns  his  influence  and  leadership  have 
had  much  to  do  in  formulating  policies  and 
promoting  the  success  of  the  ticket. 

In  his  social  relations  Mr.  Martin  is  de- 
servedly popular  and  has  many  warm 
friends  whose  loyalty  can  always  be  trusted. 
He  enjoys,  to  a remarkable  degree,  the  es- 
teem of  his  fellow  men,  and  by  a life  in 
which  devotion  to  principle  has  ever  been 
dominant  has  made  himself  eminently 
worthy  the  confidence  in  which  he  is  uni- 
versally held.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  for  several  years  has  been  a leading 
and  influential  member  of  the  Middletown 
lodge,  in  which  he  now  holds  the  title  of 
past  exalted  ruler. 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  twice  married,  the 
first  time  to  Miss  Mollie  Nichols,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  bore  him  five  children,  Alsia, 
Earl,  Buford,  Geneva  and  Jessie,  the  oldest 
being  seventeen  and  the  youngest  nine  years 
of  age.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
mother  of  these  children  he  contracted  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Mrs.  Alice 
Brown,  an  intelligent  and  cultured  lady  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the  union  being  with- 
out issue. 


GEORGE  WOLVERTON. 

Among  Butler  county’s  native  sons 
and  representative  citizens  is  the  promi- 
nent farmer  and  stock  raiser  whose  life  story 
is  briefly  outlined  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. George  Wolverton  occupies  a con- 
spicuous place  among  the  leading  and  in- 
fluential men  of  his  community,  and  it  isy 


a tribute  to  genuine  worth  to  number  him 
with  the  large  and  eminently  respectable 
class  of  people  who  by  deeds  rather  than 
words  do  so  much  to  advance  the  material 
interests  of  the  country  and  whose  influence 
is  always  on  the  side  of  right  and  for  what- 
ever tends  to  the  moral  welfare  of  those 
with  whom  they  associate.  Like  many  of 
the  early  families  of  Butler  county,  the 
Wolvertons  came  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
subject’s  grandfather  settled  in  Lemon  town- 
ship in  an  early  day,  purchased  land  and 
cleared  a good  farm,  becoming  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  his  community.  He 
died  many  years  ago  where  he  originally  lo- 
cated, leaving  several  children  to  perpetu- 
ate his  name,  among  the  number  being  a son 
by  the  name  of  John,  who  was  born  on  the 
family  homestead,  December  25,  1839.  John 
Wolverton  was  reared  a tiller  of  the  soil 
and  on  reaching  the  years  of  manhood 
• bought  of  his  father  a fine  tract  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  in  Lemon  township, 
on  which  he  made  many  improvements  and 
which  under  his  labors  and  judicious  man- 
agement eventually  became  one  of  the  most 
productive  farms  in  the  county,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable.  The  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  John  Wolverton  was  Sarah 
Jones ; her  parents,  Reuben  and  Mary 
( Sheets)  Jones,  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Lemon  township,  both  brandies  of 
her  family  being  represented  in  Butler 
county  in  pioneer  times.  After  acquiring  a 
competency  for  his  declining  years,  John 
Wolverton  retired  from  active  life  and  his 
death  occurred  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one  years.  He  was  a local  politidan  of  the 
old  Democratic  school,  an  excellent  man 
and  in  many  respects  a leader  among  his 
neighbors  and  fellow  citizens.  In  addition 
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to  farming  he  did  a thriving  business  for 
some  years  as  a manufacturer  of  brooms 
and  to  him  also  belongs  the  credit  of  found- 
ing and  pushing  to  successful  organization 
the  first  building  and  loan  association  of 
Middletown,  of  which  enterprise  he  was 
not  only  the  father,  but  the  leading  spirit 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

George  Wolverton,  child  of  John  and 
Sarah  Wolverton,  was  born  in  Middletown, 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  December  12,  1872. 
During  his  childhood  and  early  youth  he  re- 
ceived a good  education  in  the  graded 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  after  finish- 
ing his  studies  in  the  high  school,  began  till- 
ing the  soil,  which  honorable  calling  he  has 
always  followed,  being  at  this  time  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers  of 
Lemon  township,  also  a stock  raiser  of  much 
more  than  local  reputation.  Mr.  Wolver- 
ton’s  place,  which  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  acres  of  fertile,  well-culti- 
vated land,  is  beautifully  situated  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  agriculture  and  live-stock 
purposes  and,  with  its  fine  improvements 
and  excellent  condition,  is  easily  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  attractive  suburban  homes 
in  a county  which  has  long  been  noted  for 
the  attention  which  advanced  farming  has 
received  and  for  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  to  make  rural  life  pleasant  and  desir- 
able. Energetic,  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive, Mr.  Wolverton  is  thoroughly  abreast 
the  time  in  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture 
and  by  diligent  attention,  commendable 
thrift  and  superior  business  ability  he  has 
continually  added  to  his  possessions,  until 
he  now  occupies  a leading  place  among  the 
financially  strong  and  reliable  men  of  his 
community,  while  as  a citizen  he  is  public- 
spirited,  being  deeply  interested  in  what- 


ever makes  for  the  material  welfare  of  his 
township  and  county  and  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  all  movements  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  general  good  of  his  friends,  neigh- 
bors and  associates.  In  his  political  views 
Mr.  Wolverton  is  a decided  Democrat,  but 
while  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  his 
party,  he  has  persistently  refused  to  stand 
for  office,  although  by  nature  and  training 
amply  qualified  to  fill  successfully  important 
public  trusts.  Mrs.  Wolverton  was  born 
in  Lesourdsville,  Ohio,  and  after  finishing 
the  grammar  grades  of  the  Middletown 
schools,  entered  the  city  high  school,  from 
which  she  was  graduated  in  1890.  She  is 
a lady  of  many  accomplishments,  a true 
helpmeet  to  her  husband  and’ a loving  and 
devoted  mother,  her  family  at  this  time  con- 
sisting of  two  children,  one  being  deceased. 
The  names  of  those  living  are  Mary  E., 
who  was  born  May  8.  1898,  and  Dortlia 
Louise,  whose  birth  occurred  on  August  6, 
1902.  John  A.,  the  second  of  the  number, 
was  born  January  24,  1900,  and  died  July 
25,  1901. 


J.  M.  ISEMINGER. 

The  old  and  reliable  firm  of  Caldwell  & 
Iseminger,  established  at  Middletown,  Ohio, 
in  1858.  is  still  the  leading  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  city,  doing  a large  and  lucra- 
tive business  in  contracting  and  building, 
also  manufacturing  on  an  extensive  scale, 
making  a specialty  of  veneered  doors,  hard- 
wood interiors,  bank  and  office  furniture  and 
fixtures  and  all  lines  of  work  in  which  skill 
and  a high  degree  of  artistic  taste  is  re- 
quired. J.  M.  Iseminger,  junior  member  of 
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this  firm  and  a business  man  of  wide  repute, 
was  born  in  Morgan  township,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  on  February  14,  1857.  He 
received  his  educational  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
started  out  to  make  his  own  way,  his  first 
position  being  a clerkship  in  a general  store 
at  Okeana,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  acquiring  during  that 
time  a practical  knowledge  of  business  and 
a familiarity  with  the  underlying  principles 
of  commercial  life.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  noted  he  severed  his  connection 
with  his  employer  and  took  a position  with 
T.  V.  Howell  & Son,  of  Hamilton,  with 
whom  he  remained  during  the  ensuing  five 
years,  the  last  eighteen  months  of  which 
he  was  general  manager  of  the  firm.  Re- 
signing this  place  in  February,  1854,  Mr. 
Iseminger  became  manager  of  William 
Caldwell’s  manufacturing  and  building  in- 
terests at  Middletown,  which  responsible  po- 
sition he  held  until  1898,  on  January  1st  of 
which  year  he  purchased  a half  interest  in 
the  establishment  and  from  that  date  to  the 
present  time  he  has  been  an  equal  partner 
in  the  business.  He  still  retains  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  and  it  is  but  just  to  state 
that  under  his  able  supervision  the  interests 
of  the  firm  have  been  greatly  augmented, 
until,  as  indicated  in  a preceding  paragraph, 
their  establishment  has  grown  to  be  not  only 
Jhe  leading  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  Mid- 
dletown, but  also  one  of  the  largest,  best 
conducted  and  most  successful  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Iseminger  is  an 
accomplished  business  man,  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  executive  ability  of  a high  order, 
and,  possessing  remarkable  energy,  he  lays 
his  plans  wisely  and  never  fails  to  carry  to 
successful  issue  any  undertaking  in  which 


he  may  engage.  To  his  foresight  and  cor- 
rect methods  is  the  firm  of  which  he  is  ex- 
ecutive head  indebted  for  its  advancement 
and  continuous  prosperity,  and  the  ripe  ex- 
perience which  has  aided  him  heretofore  and 
his  present  influential  standing  in  industrial 
circles  may  be  taken  as  prophetic  of  a still 
larger  and  more  prosperous  business  career 
in  years  to  come. 

While  permanently  interested  in  his  own 
affairs  and  making  every  other  consideration 
subordinate  thereto,  Mr.  Iseminger  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  his  duties  as  a citizen  or 
of  his  obligations  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  being  deeply  concerned  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  latter,  as  is  attested  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  encourages  every  laudable 
enterprise  for  its  material  development,  also 
co-operating  with  all  legitimate  efforts  for 
the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  his  fel- 
low men.  He  enjoys  to  an  eminent  degree 
the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  mingles, 
and  by  an  upright,  manly  course  of  con- 
duct has  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  high 
esteem  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the 
public.  Mr.  Iseminger  is  a » married  man, 
his  wife  being  Laura  E.,  daughter  of  his 
business  partner,  William  Caldwell,  the 
ceremony  by  which  they  were  united  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  having  been  solemnized 
on  February  5,  1884. 


HARRY  WALBURG. 

Holding  prestige  among  the  successful 
business  men  of  Butler  county,  Harry  Wal- 
burg,  of  Middletown,  has  had  much  to  do 
in  advancing  the  material  interests  of  the 
city  of  his  residence  and  making  it  one  of 
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the  important  industrial  centers  of  south- 
western Ohio.  The  study  of  such  a life  as 
his  can  not  fail  in  interest  and  incentive  as 
he  is  distinctively  representative  in  his 
sphere  of  endeavor  and  has  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  which  has  so  long  been  his  home 
and  the  field  of  his  operations.  The  sub- 
ject’s paternal  grandfather  was  a native  of 
Germany,  but  came  to  America  in  an  early 
day  and,  settling  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  city.  Bv 
occupation  he  was  a tanner  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  did  a flourishing  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  in  due  time  be- 
coming not  only  quite  wealthy  but  also  an 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  man  of  af- 
fairs. Henry  Walburg,  the  subject’s  father, 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  early  life 
learned  the  tanner’s  trade  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  same  until  retiring  from 
business,  at  a comparatively  recent  date, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  living  a retired 
life  in  his  native  city,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  his  many  years  of  successful 
toil.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Catherine  Sorg,  bore  him  ten  children,  of 
whom  the  following  are  living : Harry,  An- 
thony, Mary,  Paul,  Anna  and  Ada. 

Harry  Walburg  was  born  in  Cincinnati 
on  June  5,  1863,  and  spent  his  childhood  and 
youth  in  his  native  city,  receiving  his  edu- 
• cational  training  in  the  parochial  schools  of 
the  same.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven  years 
he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and 
from  that  time  until  his  twenty-second  year 
worked  at  any  kind  of  honorable  employ- 
ment to  which  he  could  turn  his  hands.  In 
1885  he  came  to  Middletown  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  P.  J.  Sorg  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, with  which  he  continued  for  a period 
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of  eleven  years,  during  which  time  he  rose 
from  a comparatively  honorable  position  to 
that  of  bookkeeper  and  later  was  advanced 
to  the  post  of  correspondent. 

Severing  his  connection  with  the  above 
firm,  Mr.  Walburg,  in  November,  1897, 
took  charge  of  the  Miami  Cycle  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Middletown,  with  which 
he  has  since  been  identified,  and  at  this  time 
he  holds  the  responsible  positions  of  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  concern,  in  ad- 
dition to  discharging  his  duties  as  general 
manager.  Under  his  able  and  judicious  di- 
rection, the  company  has  made  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  its  continued  prosperity  is  largely  due 
to  his  sound  judgment,  wise  foresight  and 
correct  business  methods.  Possessing  ex- 
ecutive  ability  of  a superior  order  and  an 
innate  capacity  for  large  undertakings,  he 
has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  with  which  he 
is  connected,  and  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
this  laudable  desire  is  sufficiently  attested 
not  only  by  the  high  standing  the  company 
has  achieved  in  industrial  circles,  but  by 
his  own  reputation  as  an  energetic  manager 
and  thoroughly  safe  and  reliable  business 
man. 

Mr.  Walburg  is  a splendid  specimen  of 
the  aggressive,  wide-awake  American  of 
today  and  from  the  beginning  his  career  pre- 
sents a series  of  successes  such  as  few  men 
of  his  years  attain.  Broad-minded  and 
liberal  in  his  views  of  men  and  things  and 
progressive  in  all  the  term  implies,  he  is  sel 
dom  mistaken  in  judgment;  vigorous  in  ac- 
tion. resolute  in  purpose  and  with  a will 
that  hesitates  at  no  opposing  obstacles,  he 
has  made  his  presence  felt  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  affairs  of  his  city  and  county 
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and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  his  fellow  citizens 
shows  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  public.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat 
and  as  such  has  been  influential  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  his  party,  although  not 
in  the  direction  of  holding  office  nor  has  he 
ever  been  an  aspirant  for  leadership.  Fra- 
ternally he  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in  which  he  now 
holds  the  title  of  past  exalted  ruler;  relig- 
iously he  was  born  and  reared  a Catholic,  of 
which  church  he  has  ever  been  a faithful  and 
loyal  member. 

Mr.  Walburg  has  mingled  much  with 
men  in  different  capacities  and  has  also  seen 
a great  deal  of  the  world,  having  traveled 
quite  extensively,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In 
1889  he  made  a tour  of  the'  old  country, 
during  which  he  traveled  over  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  England.  France,  Belgium 
and  Holland,  visiting  all  the  great  cities 
and  more  important  places  of  interest,  and 
corning  in- close  contact  with  a number  of 
the  leading  men  of  those  countries. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Walburg  dates 
from  the  year  1884.  when  he  was  united  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  with  Miss  Mar- 
garet Farrell,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Mar- 
garet (Nugent)  Farrell,  both  parents  na- 
tives of  Ireland.  Mrs.  Walburg  was  born 
May  6,  1865,  m Cincinnati,  Ohio,  received 
her  education  in  the  Catholic  schools  and 
her  married  life  has  been  blessed  with  five 
children,  May,  Harry,  Jr.,  Pearl,  Frank  and 
Paul.  The  first  named  was  bom  on  the  2d 
day  of  May,  1885,  and  is  an  intelligent,  well- 
educated  young  lady,  being  a graduate  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  School,  of  Mid- 
dletown, also  an  accomplished  violinist  and 


pianist;  Harry,  Jr.,  whose  birth  occurred  in 
August,  1886,  was  also  educated  at  Holy 
Trinity  and  at  this  time  is  head  bookkeeper 
for  the  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
this  city;  Pearl  was  bom  in  the  month  of 
March,  1888.  and  is  now  prosecuting  her 
literary  studies  in  the  above  institution,  be- 
sides receiving  instruction  in  music,  for 
which  art  she  manifests  decided  talent; 
Frank  was  born  February  29,  1892,  and 
Paul,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  March,  1896.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walburg.  with  their  children,  belong 
to  the  Plolv  Trinity  Catholic  church  of 
Middletown,  being  among  its  most  highly 
esteemed  members. 


LEON  LEVY. 

The  welfare  and  substantial  prosperity 
of  a city  depend  very  largely  upon  its  busi- 
ness and  industrial  enterprises.  It  is  the 
progressive,  wide-awake  man  of  affairs  that 
makes  the  real  history  of  a community  and 
his  influence  in  building  up  and  directing 
important  enterprises  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  well-known  subject  of  this  review  is 
one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Middle- 
town  and  as  such  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  materia]  advancement  and  financial 
standing  of  the  city,  besides  taking  an  ac- 
tive and  influential  part  in  its  public  affairs. 
Leon  Levy  is  descended  from  an  old  Ger- 
man family,  the  history  of  which  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  troublous  times  of 
Europe  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  His 
grandfather  served  for  many  years  in  the 
army  of  the  great  emperor,  participating  in 
many  campaigns  and  bloody  battles  and 
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earned  a distinguished  record  as  a brave  and 
gallant  soldier.  Nathan  Levy,  father  of 
Leon,  was  a captain  in  the  German  army, 
and  after  coming  to  the  United  States  es-  ' 
poused  the  Northern  cause  and  did  valiant 
service  in  defense  of  tfye  national  union.  He 
entered  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  H,  Ninth 
Ohio  Volunteers,  subsequently  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Thirty-second  Indiana,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  as 
such  served  until  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
bellion, taking  part  in  a number  of  battles 
and  minor  engagements  and  receiving  two 
severe  wounds  while  fighting  for  his  adopted 
country.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  a 
wholesale  butcher  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  later  engaged  in  business  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  finally  became  quite  well-to-do. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Grand  Army  cir- 
cles of  the  latter  city,  took  an  active  interest 
in  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  was  honored  with  important  of- 
ficial positions  in  the  organizations.  When 
a young  man  he  married  Miss  Bettie  Solo- 
mon, who  bore  him  nine  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  living.  Nathan  Levy  was  a man 
of  sterling  character  and  high  business  and 
social  standing  and  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  March,  1896,  was  deeply  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Mrs.  Levy  was  also 
highly  esteemed  by. a large  circle  of  friends 
and  she  survived  her  husband  but  a short 
time,  departing  this  life  in  July,  1896. 

Leon  Levy  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
September  26,  1862,  and  grew  to  maturity 
in  that  city.  After  receiving  a preliminary 
training  in  the  graded  schools  he  entered 
the  Woodward  high  school,  where  he  spent 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  higher  branches  of 


learning  and  made  a creditable  record  as  a 
student.  After  finishing  his  education  in 
the  latter  institution,  he  took  up  a manual 
occupation  and  in  due  time  became  a pro- 
ficient workman.  He  was  employed  for 
several  years  in  the  different  shops  of  his 
native  city,  but  finally  discontinued  his  trade 
and  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  ris- 
ing in  1890  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  local  agency,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

Disposing  of  his  interests  in  Cincinnati 
in  1892,  Mr.  Levy  came  to  Middletown  and 
two  years  later  engaged  in  business  in  this 
city,  beginning  with  a very  meager  capital, 
but  with  excellent  credit.  For  a while  his 
progress  was  quite  slow,  but  little  by  little 
he  grew  in  favor  until  within  a compar- 
atively short  time  he  had  a well-established 
trade,  which  has  steadily  increased  with 
each  recurring  year.  Mr.  Levy  handles  all 
kinds  of  house  furnishing  goods  and  at  this 
time  has  a large  and  thoroughly  stocked 
store,  the  leading  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Middletown,  and  his  patronage  is  second 
to  that  of  few  business  houses  in  the  place. 
His  financial  success  has  been  commensur- 
ate with  the  energy  and  enterprise  with 
which  he  has  prosecuted  the  business  and 
his  reputation  for  honorable  dealing  has 
been  such  as  to  gain  him  not  only  the  un- 
bounded esteem  of  his  numerous  patrons  but 
of  the  public  as  well.  By  close  attention 
and  judicious  management  he  has  succeeded 
in  accumulating  a handsome  competence  and 
is  now  one  of  the  well-to-do  men  of  his 
community,  being  in  independent  circum- 
stances, with  favorable  prospects  for  con- 
tinued prosperity  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Levy  manifests  a lively  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  adopted  city  and  gives  his 
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influence  and  support  to  all  enterprises  and 
progressive  measures  for  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. He  is  looked  upon  by  all  who 
know  him  as  a man  of  good  judgment,  high 
character  and  sterling  worth,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  business  circles  has  won  him  much 
more  than  local  repute,  while  his  excellent 
social  standing  has  drawn  to  him  a large 
number  of  warm  personal  friends,  whose 
loyalty  and  fidelity  will  not  admit  of  doubt. 
In  national  and.  state  affairs  Mr.  Levy  is  a 
Republican,  but  in  local  matters  he  cares 
little  for  party,  giving  his  support  to  the 
candidates  best  qualified  for  the  offices  to 
which  they  aspire.  He  is  a careful  reader 
and  close  observer,  well  informed  concern- 
ing  current  events  and  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  leading  questions  and  issues  of 
the  times. 

In  June,  1891,  Mr.  Levy  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Carrie  Pollock,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  union  resulting  in  the  birth  of 
two  children,  Sydney,  born  June  22.  1845, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  three  and  a half  years, 
and  Alvin,  who  was  born  January  13,  1893, 
and  whose  death  occurred  in  the  year  1896. 


WILLIAM  A.  NEWTON. 

William  A.  Newton,  general  agent  of 
the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  for 
southern  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  leading  insur- 
ance men  of  Butler  county,  and  since  taking 
charge  of  his  present  responsible  position  in 
j893  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative business,  larger  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  company  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
A man  of  energy  and  great  determination, 


he  has  persevered  in  his  present  sphere  of 
endeavor,  rising  from  a subordinate  sta- 
tion by  overcoming  obstacles  calculated  to 
discourage  and  impede  his  progress  until 
he  now  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the 
insurance  circles  of  Ohio,  besides  earning  an 
honorable  reputation  by  the  activity  and  in- 
fluence he  has  displayed  in  promoting  enter- 
prises and  movements  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  good  of  the  city  and  county  of  his 
residence.  Born  on  the  21st  day  of  Janu- 
ary,  1872,  in  Princeton,  Highland  county, 
Ohio,  William  A.  Newton  is  the  third  in  a 
family  of  four  children  whose  parents  were 
J.  XV.  and  Harriett  (Henderson)  Newton, 
both  parents  natives  of  this  state,  the  father 
descended  from  Virginia  ancestry,  the 
mother  a daughter  of  Charles  Henderson, 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  the  county  of 
Highland.  Ansa  Newton,  the  subject’s  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  was  bom  and  reared  in 
the  old  Dominion  state  and  in  an  early  day 
moved  to  Highland  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a mechanic, 
having  been  a skilled  worker  in  wood  from 
his  youth  up.  J.  W.  Newton  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  Highland  county  and  after 
obtaining  an  excellent  education  engaged  in 
teaching,  which  profession  he  followed  for 
thirty  consecutive  years,  earning  during 
that  time  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  edu- 
cator. At  the  expiration  of  the  period  noted 
he  discontinued  educational  work  and,  pur- 
chasing a farm  in  Highland  county,  devoted 
his  attention  to  agriculture  until  acquiring 
a competency,  when  he  retired  to  Princeton, 
his  present  place  of  residence.  The  names 
of  the  four  children  constituting  the  family 
of  J.  YV.  and  Harriet  Newton  are  as  follows : 
Ida  J.,  wife  of  William  Cochran,  of  Clinton 
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county,  Ohio;  Ella  F.,  widow  of  the  late 
Myron  A.  Smith,  for  many  years  a promi- 
nent teacher  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
principal  of  the  schools  of  Westborough,  this 
state;  Prof.  Charles  W.  Newton,  one  of  the 
leading  educators  of  Highland  county,  and 
William  A.,  whose  name  furnishes  the  cap- 
tion of  this  review. 

On  the  family  homestead  in  the  county 
of  Highland  William  A.  Newton  spent  his 
early  years,  and  when  not  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  harvesting 
the  crops  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
where  lie  made  rapid  progress  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  learning.  Actuated  by  a 
commendable  ambition  for  more  thorough 
scholastic  training,  he  subsequently  entered 
a normal  college  at  Covington.  Indiana, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  several 
terms,  and  on  leaving  that  institution  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  to  which  work  he  devoted 
the  ensuing  two  years. 

Not  being  pleased  with  the  prospects 
which  the  schoOl-room  presented  in  the 
matter  of  financial  emolument,  Mr.  Newton 
abandoned  teaching  at  the  close  of  his  sec- 
ond term  and  accepted  a position  with  a 
dress-cutting  establishment  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  which  he  represented  on  the  road  for 
a period  of  two  years,  traveling  during  that 
time  over  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  and  doing  quite  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  business.  Severing  his 
connection  with  the  above  concern,  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Manhattan  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  and  in  the 
year  1900  took  charge  of  the  local  agency 
at  Middletown,  where  he  soon  won  recogni- 
tion as  an  energetic,  resourceful  and  exceed- 
ingly successful  solicitor.  He  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  business  in  this  city  until 


December,  1901,  when  he  was  made  general 
agent  of  the  company  for  southern  Ohio, 
since  which  time  he  has  located  agents  at 
various  points  and  established  an  extensive 
business,  which  under  his  efficient  manage- 
ment is  steadily  growing  in  magnitude  and 
far-reaching  influence,  the  Manhattan  hav- 
ing a larger  patronage  in  the  territory  com- 
prising his  jurisdiction  than  any  other  com- 
pany operating  in  this  part  of  the  state.  As 
already  indicated.  Mr.  Newton  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  underwriters 
in  southern  Ohio,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
business  done  in  his  territory  within  the  last 
twelve  years  demonstrates  his  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  noble  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. At  the  present  time  he  controls 
fifteen  local  agencies,  each  in  charge  of  a 
man  of  ability  and  wide  experience,  and  he 
is  constantly  extending  the  influence  of  his 
company  by  individual  work  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  agencies,  and,  judging  by 
what  he  has  already  accomplished,  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Manhattan  will 
have  a comparatively  free  field  in  the  several 
counties  now  under  his  management. 

Mr.  Newton  is  essentially  a man  of  ac- 
tion and  since  becoming  a resident  of  Mid- 
dletown has  manifested  a lively  and  abiding 
interest  in  everything  making  for  the  city’s 
material  advancement.  He  is  progressive 
and  public-spirited  and  whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  welfare  receives 
his  hearty  endorsement.  He  votes  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  stanchly  advocates  its 
principles,  but  is  not  a politician  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term  and  has  never  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  party  affairs.  He  is  a 
very  active  member  of  high  standing  in 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  belonging  to  Lodge 
No.  178,  at  Lynchburg,  Highland  county, 
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which  he  joined  several  years  ago,  and  in  all 
of  his  business  transactions  and  social  rela- 
tions he  exemplified  the  sublime  principles 
and  precepts  which  it  is  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  this  ancient  and  honorable  order  to 
inculcate.  Mr.  Newton  is  a married  man 
and  has  a pleasant  and  attractive  home;  the' 
lady  who  bears  his  name  and  shares  his  for- 
tune was  in  her  maidenhood  Miss  Josie  Har- 
ris, of  Illinois,  and  the  ceremony  which 
united  them  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  was 
solemnized  on  July  31.  1896. 


GEORGE  L.  LANE. 

Success  in  the  learned  professions  is  not 
the  result  of  pretentious  circumstances, 
neither  does  it  depend  upon  the  smiles  with 
which  fortune  frequently  regards  her  fa- 
vorites. A lucrative  business  may  some- 
times come  through  inheritance  or  gift,  but 
in  what  are  known  as  the  higher  walks  of 
life  advancement  is  gained  only  by  in- 
dividual effort,  hence  prestige  in  the  dental 
profession  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
strong  mentality,  close  application,  thorough 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
and  a delicacy  and  accuracy  of  mechanical 
skill  hardly  known  in  any  other  calling.  The 
possession  and  utilization  of  these  attributes 
in  a marked  degree  by  Dr.  George  L.  Lane, 
of  Middletown,  has  given  him  worthy  pres- 
tige among  the  leading  dental  surgeons  of 
Butler  county,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  the 
following  brief  record  of  his  career  is  pre- 
sented. A native  of  Franklin,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  Doctor  Lane  was  bom  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1866,  being  the  son  of  Arthur  and 
Nancy  (Chamberlain)  Lane,  both  parents 


of  Ohio  birth,  the  father  of  Butler  and  the 
mother  of  Warren  county.  By  occupation 
Arthur  Lane  was  for  some  years  a merchant 
and  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to 
manufacturing.  Still  later  he  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  to  the  latter 
calling  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
meeting  with  fair  success  in  the  matter  of 
material  advancement  and  earning  honor- 
able repute  as  a worthy  man  and  public- 
spirited  citizen. 

In  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
county  Dr.  Lane  acquired  a knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  branches  of  learning,  this 
training  being  afterwards  supplemented  by 
a full  course  in  the  Middletown  high  school, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
the  year  1883.  Later  he  accompanied  his 
parents  upon  their  removal  to  the  city  of 
Troy  and  shortly  after  locating  at  that  place 
he  fitted  himself  for  business  life  by  a thor- 
ough training  in  the  Dayton  Commercial 
College,  from  which  he  received  a diploma 
in  1885.  Leaving  the  latter  institution,  he 
became  manager  of  the  Central  Union  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Troy,  the  duties  of  which 
responsible  position  he  discharged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employers  until  1892, 
when  he  resigned  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  dentistry,  a profession  which  the 
meantime  he  decided  to  make  his  life  work. 
The  Doctor’s  preliminary  work  in  his  chosen 
calling  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
B.  Tones,  of  Troy,  Ohio,  in  whose  office  he 
pursued  his  studies  and  investigations  for 
a period  of  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  entered  the  Dental  College 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  made  a 
creditable  record  as  an  earnest  and  critical 
student  and  from  which  in  1898  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
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. Immediately  after  his  graduation  Dr. 
Lane  opened  a suite  of  dental  parlors  in  Mid- 
dletown and  in  due  time  was  rewarded  with 
a lucrative  practice.  He  has  followed  the 
profession  with  gratifying  success  from  that 
time  to  the  present  and  his  patronage  has 
steadily  increased  until  he  now  commands 
an  extensive  professional  business,  occupy- 
ing, as  already  stated,  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  leading  dentists  of  the  country. 
The  Doctor  prepared  himself  for  his  work 
by  long  and  painstaking  study  and  brought 
to  the  practice  a mind  well-disciplined  by 
scholastic  and  professional  training.  He 
has  neve?  ceased  being  a student,  but,  with 
a laudable  ambition  to  excel,  devotes  the  leis- 
ure at  his  command  to  the  best  professional 
thought  of  the  age,  reading  the  standard 
literature  relating  thereto,  prosecuting  his 
investigation  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
latest  discoveries  in  the  science,  besides 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  new  and  im- 
proved instruments  and  devices  which  from 
time  to  time  make  their  appearance.  While 
primarily  devoted  to  his  profession  and 
making  every  other  consideration  subordin- 
ate thereto.  Dr.  Lane  is  a man  of  much  pub- 
lic spirit  and  manifests  a lively  interest  in 
all  worthy  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the 
city  in  which  he  resides.  He  also  encour- 
ages every  progressive  measure  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  men  and,  like  all  good 
citizens,  takes  an  active  part  in  politics,  be- 
ing an  unwavering  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  a tireless  worker  for  its 
success  in  local,  state  and  national  affairs. 
Well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues 
of  the  times,  his  opinions  always  com- 
mand respect  and  among  the  leaders  of  his 
party  in  this  county  his  advice  and  influence 
have  not  been  without  weight  in  formulat- 


ing policies  and  directing  campaigns.  The 
Doctor  is  interested  in  secret,  fraternal  and 
benevolent  work,  holding  membership  with 
the  Pythian  lodge  of  Troy,  the  precepts  and 
principles  of  which  excellent  organization 
enter  very  largely  into  his  rule  of  life  and 
conduct  and  have  much  to  do  in  influencing 
his  relations  with  his  fellows.  A man  of  in- 
telligence, culture  and  broad  humanitarian 
principles  and  feelings,  he  does  all  in  his 
power  to  benefit  the  race  and  has  the  high 
esteem  of  his  friends  and  the  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  his  professional  relations 
have  brought  him  in  contact. 

In  November,  1900,  Dr.  Lane  and  Miss 
Elsie  Thompson,  an  accomplished  young 
lady  of  Troy,  Ohio,  were  united  in  the  bonds 
of  wedlock.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Lane 
enjoys  great  personal  esteem  and  is  popular 
in  the  best  social  circles  of  Middletown. 


GEORGE  R.  DOTY. 

At  this  point  it  is  eminently  fitting  to 
enter  a brief  memorial  tribute  to  one  who 
stood  as  a leading  and  influential  citizen  of 
Lemon  township,  where  his  entire  life  was 
passed  and  where  he  ever  commanded  the 
most  unequivocal  confidence  and  esteem, 
being  a man  of  sterling  character  and  one 
who  lived  an  upright,  earnest  and  fruitful 
life,  so  that  his  name  merits  a place  of  honor 
upon  the  roll  of  those  who  have  dignified 
Butler  county  by  their  lives  and  services. 
Mr.  Doty  devoted  his  life  to  the  great  basic 
industry  of  agriculture,  in  connection  with 
which  he  attained  distinctive  success  and 
prestige,  his  beautiful  farmstead  being  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  his  widow. 
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George  Russell  Doty  was  born  where 
Middletown  now  stands,  in  Lemon  town- 
ship, this  county,  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1836,  and  on  the  ancestral  estate  he  con- 
tinued to  live  until  he  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest,  his  death  having  occurred  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1876.  He  was  a son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Vail)  Doty,  whose 
marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1832.  The  father  was  bom  in  1808 
and  the  mother  in  1814,  and  both  were  rep- 
resentatives  of  families  which  settled  in  But- 
ler county  in  the  early  pioneer  epoch.  The 
farm  now  owned  by  the  widow  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  was  secured  from  the 
government  by  the  paternal  grandfather  of 
the  subject,  and  was  heavily  timbered  and 
entirely  unreclaimed  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  here  and  set  himself  to  the  strenu- 
ous task  of  improving  a farm  in  the  midst 
of  the  primeval  forest.  Upon  the  death  of 
this  honored  pioneer  his  son  Joseph  came 
into  possession  of  a part  of  the  old  home- 
stead, and  here  he  passed  the  residue  of  his 
life,  having  been  one  of  the  prominent  and 
influential  men  and  successful  farmers  of 
Lemon  township,  and  upon  his  death  this 
fine  property  came  into  the  possession  of 
him  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch.  Thus 
George  Russell  Doty  practically  passed  the 
entire  span  of  his  life  on  a part  of  the  farm 
which  was  his  birthplace,  while  it  was  his  < 
to  uphold  and  heighten  the  honor  of  the  ; 
name  which  he  bore,  his  life  having  been  1 
one  of  signal  usefulness  and  one  marked  by  t 
sincerity  and  inflexible  integrity  of  purpose,  s 
His  educational  advantages  were  such  as  I 
were  afforded  in  the  common  schools  of  the  i 
locality  and  period  and  he  early  learned  the  s 
lessons  of  industry  and  personal  responsi-  o 
bility,  so  that  he  was  well  fortified  to  play  i< 


e well  h,s  part  on  the  stage  of  life’s  activities. 
- He  was  a man  of  strong  mentality  and  dis- 
' tmct  indmduality,  firm  in  his  convictions, 
but  ever  tolerant  and  kindly  in  his  judgment, 
3 so  that  he  stained  the  regard  and  esteem 
1 of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in 
1 the  various  relations  of  life.  He  was  broad 
i in  his  intellectual  capacity  and  was  an  ap- 
preciative reader,  keeping  himself  well  in- 
i formed  on  the  questions  of  the  day  and 
showing  the  same  interest  which  led  him 
to  apply  himself  so  diligently  to  study  when 
a youth.  In  his  early  life  he  worked  hard 
during  the  day  and  studied  nights  in  order 
to  widen  his  scope  of  knowledge,  and  thus 
he  became  a man  of  liberal  education,  having 
been  especially  proficient  in  mathematics. 
He  was  progressive  and  enterprising  and 
made  his  farm  one  of  the  model  places  of 
the  county,  while  he  was  a good  neighbor, 
a loyal  citizen  and  a kind  and  indulgent  hus- 
band and  father,  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
his  noble  character  being  most  in  evidence 
in  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  home, 
to  which  he  was  ever  devoted  and 
which  figured  as  the  center  of  his  hopes,  am- 
bitions and  affections.  In  politics  he  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  partv, 
and  his  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  of  which  Mrs.  Doty  also  is  a de- 
voted member.  The  fine  homestead  farm 
comprises  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
acres,  and  is  equipped  with  the  best  of  per- 
manent improvements,  including  a substan- 
tial and  attractive  two-story  brick  residence 
and  other  excellent  farm  buildings.  Mrs. 
Doty  still  remains  on  the  homestead,  which 
is  hallowed  to  her  by  the  memories  and  as- 
sociations of  the  past,  and  the  management 
of  the  farm  is  in  the  hands  of  her  son,  who 
is  one  of  the  able  and  popular  citizens  of  this 
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part  of  the  county,  where  he  has  resided  dur- 
ing the  entire  course  of  his  life. 

On  the  1 6th  of  November,  1864,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  George  R.  Doty 
to  Miss  Martha  Ann  Harkrader,  who  was 
born  in  Lemon  township,  this  county,  on 
the  10th  of  June.  1844,  being  a daughter  of 
John  and  Sally  (Kyle)  Harkrader.  Of  this 
union  were  born  four  children,  namely: 
Mary  S.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Charles 
Stoutenbu rough,  of  Warren  county;  John 
Russell,  who  has  charge  of  the  home  farm, 
and  who  married  Elizabeth  Stouten  bo  rough, 
of  Warren  county:  Sarah  Jane,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Edward  Deardorff.  and  Homer, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 


MARTIN  V.  MARSHALL. 

A native  son  of  Butler  county  and  a rep- 
resentative of  one  of  its  honored  pioneer 
families,  Mr.  Marshall  has  for  many  years 
occupied  a conspicuous  place  among  the 
successful,  and  progressive  agriculturists  of 
Lemon  township,  having  passed  his  entire 
life  in  the  county.  His  career  has  been  that 
of  an  honorable  and  enterprising  business 
man,  while  he  has  taken  at  all  times  a deep 
interest  in  educational,  social  and  civic  affairs 
and  kept  well  informed  on  the  questions  and 
issues  of  the  hour.  He  commands  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  thrown  in  contact  in  the  varied  re- 
lations of  life,  and  is  specially  well  entitled 
to  specific  mention  in  a compilation  which 
has  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  countv  in 
which  he  has  lived  and  labored. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm,  in  Lemon  township,  this  county. 


on  the  6th  of  September,  1840,  and  is  a son 
of  James  and  Eliza  (Conover)  Marshall,  of 
whose  five  children  three  are  living,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  having  been  the  second 
in  order  of  birth.  James  Marshall  was  like- 
wise a native  of  Butler  county,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1816,  this  fact  showing 
that  the  family  was  established  here  in  the 
very  early  pioneer  epoch.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  was  one  of 
the  representative  citizens  of  Lemon  town- 
ship at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1900.  He  was  a man  of  inflexible  integ- 
rity and  mature  judgment  and  wielded  much 
influence  in  local  affairs  of  a public  nature, 
though  never  an  aspirant  for  office.  In  poli- 
tics be  was  a stalwart  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  and  both 
be  and  his^wife  were  prominent  and  valued 
members  of  the  Christian  church.  Mrs. 
Eliza  (Conover)  Marshall  was  born  in  this 
county  in  the  year  1818.  her  parents  having 
been  numbered  among  the  sterling  pioneers 
of  this  section  of  the  Buckeye  state,  and  here 
she  passed  her  entire  life,  her  death  occur- 
ring in  1886.  James  Marshall,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject,  was  born  in  Loudoun 
county,  Virginia,  as  was  also  his  wife,  Mary, 
both  families  having  been  early  founded  in 
the  Old  Dominion  state.  The  marriage  of 
this  worthy  couple  was  solemnized  in  Vir- 
ginia. whence  they  emigrated . to  Ohio  in 
1800,  locating  in  Butler  county,  where  Mr. 
Marshall  secured  five  hundred  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land,  in  Lemon  township,  the  en- 
tire tract  being  heavily  timbered,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  literally  hew  out  a farm 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest  wilds,  thus  doing 
his  part  in  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
magnificent  civilization  and  prosperity 
which  are  in  so  marked  evidence  here  at  the 
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present  day.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a 
portion  of  this  original  tract  of  land  is  the 
farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  the  property  having  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  family  from 
the  time  it  was  secured  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, before  Ohio  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Union.  James  Marshall,  Sr.,  died  in 
1819,  at  which  time  his  son  and  namesake, 
father  of  the  subject,  was  a child  of  but 
three  years. 

Martin  V.  Marshall  was  reared  on  the* 
old  homestead  farm  and  early  began  to  ren- 
der his  quota  of  aid  in  the  work  of  cultivat- 
ing and  improving  the  same,  while  his  rudi- 
mentary educational  training  was  secured  in 
the  district  schools,  after  which  he  continued 
his  studies  in  the  commercial  school  in  Mid- 
dletown. He  has  never  wavered  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  great  basic  art  of  agriculture 
and  has  attained  success  through  his  associa- 
tion with  the  same,  having  been  enterprising 
and  progressive  and  being  known  as  one 
of  the  model  farmers  of  the  county.  His 
attractive  farmstead  comprises  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  acres  of  most  arable  land,  is 
equipped  with  the  best  of  improvements  and 
is  one  of  the  valuable  rural  demesnes  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Marshall  has  ever  given  an 
uncompromising  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party  and  has  worked  for  the  success 
of  its  cause,  though  he  has  never  sought  the 
honors  or  emoluments  of  public  office.  He 
has  been  for  the  past  thirty-six  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church,  and  has  contrib- 
uted liberally  to  the  support  of  the  same 
and  been  active  in  its  work.  His  wife  like- 
wise was  a devoted  member  of  this  church, 
both  her  father  and  paternal  grandfather 
having  been  members  of  its  clergy,  and  her 
life  was  gentle  and  kindly,  exemplifying  the 


deep  faith  which  she  held  and  which  domi- 
nated her  thought  and  action. 

, On  the  1 8th  of  September,  1872,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Marshall 
to  Miss  Mary  Simonton,  who  was  born  in 
Clark  county,  this  state,  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1849,  being  a daughter  of  Rev.  Hiram 
Simonton.  She  received  her  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  her  native  county,  hav- 
ing been  a student  in  the  high  school  at 
New  Carlisle,  and  also  possessed  consider- 
able musical  talent  and  ability.  She  was 
summoned  into  eternal  rest  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1897.  and  is  survived  by  her  chil- 
dren. W ilbur  S.,  Clara  E.,  Ella  E.,  Pearl 
and  Clayton.  The  children  have  been  af- 
forded the  advantages  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  eldest  of  the  three  .daughters  com- 
pleted her  education  in  the  National  Nor- 
mal University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


MRS.  MARTHA  A.  DOTY. 

, This  estimable  and  well-known  lady, 
whose  life  has  been  as  an  open  book  in  which 
there  are  no  pages  marred  or  soiled  by  con- 
duct unbecoming  true  womanhood,  and 
whose  influence  has  always  made  for  the 
good  of  the  large  circle  of  friends  with  whom 
she  associated,  is  a native  of  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  Harkrader.  John  Harkrader’s  fa- 
ther was  Benjamin  Harkrader,  and  his  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Kyle,  both  fam- 
ilies having  been  among  the  early  settlers 
and  substantial  citizens  of  Warren  county. 

Martha  A.  Harkrader  was  bom  June 
10.  1844,  grew  to  maturity  on  a farm  and 
earlv  became  accustomed  to  the  routine  of 
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duty  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  pros- 
perous country  households.  When  young 
she  accompanied  her  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  Butler  county,  and  in  the  district 
schools  of  Lemon  township,  where  the  fam- 
ily settled,  obtained  a fair  English  educa- 
tion. Meantime  in  the  rugged  school  of  ex- 
perience she  received  a practical  training 
which  fitted  her  for  the  duties  of  womanhood 
and  until  her  twentieth  year  she  remained 
under  the  parental  roof,  assisting  her  mother 
by  every  means  at  her  command.  On  No- 
vember 1 6,  1864,  Miss  Harkrader  entered 
the  relations  of  matrimony,  the  husband  of 
her  choice  being  George  R.  Doty,  who  was 
born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  January  2, 
1836.  The  Dotys  came  originally  from 
New  Jersey  and  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Butler  county.  The  first  of  the 
family  to  become  residents  of  this  part  of 
Ohio  were  Daniel  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Crane) 
Doty,  who  settled  in  what  is  now  Lemon 
township,  about  the  year  1800;  among  the 
children  of  this  couple  was  a son  by  the 
name  of  Joseph  Doty,  who  married,  when 
a young  man.  Miss  Mary  Vail,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Vail,  a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812, 
the  union  resulting  in  the  following  sons 
and  daughters:  George  R.,  Gilbert  H., 

Ruth  Jane  and  Zina  Doty.  George  R.  Doty, 
the  oldest  of  this  family,  was  reared  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  after  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Harkrader  engaged  in  farming  for 
himself  and  made  .that  vocation  his  life 
work.  He  became  a man  of  considerable 
local  prominence,  was  highly  esteemed  as 
an  energetic,  public-spirited  citizen  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  whatever  made  for  the 
material  development  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  his  community.  In  politics  he 
wielded  a strong,  influence  for  the  Demo- 


cratic party.  In  religion  he  was  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  in 
all  essentials  of  manhood  and  citizenship  he 
was  easily  the  peer  of  any  of  his  friends  and 
associates.  He  died  on  September  23,  1876. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doty  were  born  four  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely: 
Mary,  John  Russell,  Sarah  Jane  and  Homer. 

Socially  Mrs.  Doty  and  her  family  stand 
among  the  best  and  most  widely  respected 
people  of  Lemon  township  and  the  name  has 
long  been  synonymous  with  integrity  and 
the  high  sense  of  honor  which  never  fail  to 
gain  and  retain  public  confidence.  A shin- 
ing example  of  tine  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood, and  a typical  representative  of  the  in- 
telligent. clear-brained,  practical  class  of 
women  whose  sterling  virtues  and  devotion 
to  duty  contribute  so  much  to  the  stability 
and  moral  tone  of  society,  Mrs.  Doty  has 
made  her  influence  felt  for  good  in  t^c  im- 
munity and  all  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
her  acquaintance  speak  in  high  terms  of  her 
beautiful  Christian  character  and  the  many 
amiable  qualities  which  make  her  life  worthy 
of  emulation. 


ANDREW  C.  BROWN. 

Among  the  old  and  highly  respected  res- 
idents of  Butler  county,  who  have  been 
prime  factors  in  its  development,  is  the  well- 
known  and  popular  citizen  whose  name  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  this  article.  During  a 
continuous  residence  of  eighty-four  years 
in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown  he  has  not 
only  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  numerous 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  but  has  also 
been  an  active  participant  therein,  and  it  is 
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to  such  sound  minds,  strong  arms  and  ripe 
judgment  as  his  that  this  part  of  Ohio  is  so 
greatly  indebted  for  the  prosperity  which 
has  characterized  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment along  the  various  lines  of  agricultural, 
industrial  and  general  business  activity  and 
advancement. 

Christopher  Brown,  father  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  born  in  Wyeth  county,  Virginia, 
and  grew  to  maturity  in  his  native  state, 
marrying,  in  his  young  manhood.  Miss  Mary 
Conmary,  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  In  an 
early  day  he  moved  to  Clinton  county,  Ohio, 
and  after  a short  residence  in  that  part  of 
the  state  changed  his  abode  to  Warren 
county,  where  he  lived  until  1820,  when  he 
migrated  to  the  county  of  Butler  and  en- 
gaged  in  the  distillery  business,  which  he 
carried  on  for  a period  of  five  years  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  pursuits.  Dispos- 
ing of  his  distillery  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lime  noted,  he  purchased  the  place  a short 
distance  east  of  Middletown  now  known  as 
the  Marsh  farm,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  as  a prosperous  tiller  of  the 
soil,  dying  about  the  year  1868,  honored  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Of  the  eight 
children  that  constituted  the  family  of 
Christopher  and  Mary  Brown  the  subject 
of  this  review  is  the  only  living  representa- 
tive and  to  a brief  outline  of  his  career  the 
reader’s  attention  is  herewith  respectfullv 
invited. 

Andrew  C.  Brown  was  born  in  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  February  9,  1818,  and  was 
two  years  of  age  when  his  parents  moved 
to  the  county  of  Butler.  His  earliest  experi- 
ences were  connected  with  his  father’s  dis- 
tillery, and  when  about  seven  years  old  he 
went  to  the  farm  east  of  Middletown,  in 


the  clearing  and  development  of  which  he 
subsequently  took  such  an  active  and  effect- 
ive part.  Reared  to  hard  labor,  he  shirked 
no  duty,  however  onerous,  and  turned  from 
no  responsibility,  but  with  true  filial  regard 
gave  the  best  of  his  strength  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  family  and  while  still  a mere 
youth  was  able  to  do  a man’s  wrork  at  almost 
any  kind  of  toil.  As  opportunities  afforded, 
he  attended  the  indifferent  subscription 
schools  common  to  this  part  of  the  country 
sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  but  at  best  his 
education  was  limited,  although  in  later 
years  he  obtained  a vdde  knowdedge  of 
books  by  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  read- 
ing,  in  this  wrav  and  by  close  observation  be- 
coming in  the  course  of  time  an  intelligent 
and  remarkably  wrell-informed  man. 

Mr.  Brown  assisted  in  cultivating  the 
home  farm  until  his  twenty-third  year,  at 
which  time  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Sutphin.  daughter  of  John 
and  Jane  Sutphin,  the  ceremony  being  sol- 
emnized in  1841.  During  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing his  marriage  he  farmed  as  a renter, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time' purchased  the 
place  south  of  Middletown  which  now  ad- 
joins the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  and 
w'hich  he  still  owns.  Moving  to  his  new 
home  in  1850.  he  at  once  began  the  work 
of  its  development,  and  by  well-directed  in- 
dustry and  a general  system  of  improve- 
ment succeeded  in  due  time  in  making  the 
place  not  only  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
productive  in  the  towmship,  but  also  one  of 
the  model  farms  of  Butler  county.  System 
appears  to  have  characterized  all  of  his  un- 
dertakings and,  being  an  excellent  manager, 
with  an  eye  to  detail,  he  reaped  abundant 
returns  from  his  time  and  labor  and  it  w^as 
not  long  until  he  forged  to  the  front  as  one 
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of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in 
a section  of  country  long  distinguished  for 
the  intelligence,  success  and  progressive 
spirit  of  its  agricultural  class.  For  a num- 
ber of  \72ars  Mr.  Brown  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  stock,  especially  cattle  and  horses, 
and  from  this  source  and  the  raising  of 
grain  the  greater  part  of  his  ample  fortune 
has  been  derived.  After  acquiring  a com- 
fortable competency  and  feeling  the  need  of 
rest  from  his  many  years  of  arduous  toil, 
he  left  the  farm  in  1886,  and  moved  to  Mid- 
dletown. where,  surrounded  by  everything 
calculated  to  minister  to  his  comfort  and 
enhance  his  enjoyment,  he  has  since  been 
living  a retired  and  contented  life. 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  born  a few  miles 
east  of  Middletown  in  1821,  bore  her  hus- 
band four  childreU"  and  died  on  February 
27,  1896.  Only  one  of  these  children  lived 
to  years  of  maturity,  namely,  Moses  P., 
whose  birth  occurred  in  1853,  anfl  w^o  is 
now  traveling  representative  for  a large 
machinery  and  agricultural  implement 
house,  his  territory  including  Ohio  and  other 
central  and  western  states.  'He  is  a married 
man.  his  wife  having  formerly  been  Miss 
Susan  J.  Howell,  who  was  born  in  St. 
Louis  and  moved  to  Ohio  in  infancy  and 
they  reside  at  this  time  in  the  city  of  Mid- 
dletown. 

In  1856  Mr.  Brown  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  entered 
upon  the  consistent  Christian  life  for  which 
he  has  since  been  characterized.  He  has 
been  active  in  all  lines  of  religious  and  be- 
nevolent work,  gives  liberally  to  all  worthy 
enterprises  and  charities  and  for  many  years 
has  held  official  positions  in  the  local  con- 
gregation with  which  he  is  connected,  his 
influence  having  always  been  on  the  side 


of  morality  and  right  as  he  has  understood 
the  meanirig  and  significance  of  these  terms. 
Mr.  Brown  cast  his*  first  ballot  in  1839  and 
one  year  later  voted  for  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  for  president,  from  which 
time  until  its  dissolution  he  was  an  earnest 
and  uncompromising  supporter  of  the  old 
Whig  party.  When  the  Republican  party 
came  into  existence  he  at  once  espoused  its 
principles  and,  believing  that  every  good 
citizen  should  be  a politician,  he  has  ever 
since  consistently  adhered  to  his  course,  vot- 
ing for  the  candidates  of  his  party  and  con- 
tributing to  its  success  by  able  and  judicious 
counsel,  .as  well  as  by  active  work  with  the 
rank  and  file.  A reader  and  a thinker,  he 
is  well  informed  on  the  great  political  is- 
sues of  the  time,  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
public  matters  and  current  events,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  advanced  age,  is  still  rec- 
ognized as.  an  influential  factor  in  political 
circles  and  a leader  whose  advice  has  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  the  success  of  the 
principles  which  he  upholds  and  of  which  he 
has  so  long  been  such  a stanch  and  unswerv- 
ing advocate.  It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note, 
that  during  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  lie  was  old  enough  to  exercise  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  Mr. 
Brown  has  never  voted  anywhere  except 
Middletown ; sixtv-five  years  having  dis- 
solved in  the  mists  of  the  past  since  he  cast 
his  first  ballot  where  his  last  one  was  de- 
posited, an  instance  perhaps  without  a par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  state.  Mr.  Brown 
has  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-six 
years,  but  is  still  strong  and  vigorous  physi- 
cally and  able  to  do  considerable  manual  la- 
bor, besides  attending  with  all  the  mental 
clearness  and  insight  of  his  prime  to  his 
various  business  interests.  He  has  always 
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been  temperate,  which  accounts  largely  for 
his  remarkable  strength  and  longevity,  and 
having  ever  looked  on  the  bright  side  and 
avoided  pessimism,  his  life  has  been  pleasant 
and  cheerful,  as  all  who  have  come  within 
the  range  of  his  influence  will  bear  witness. 


MRS.  L.  D.  DOTY. 

This  estimable  and  popular  lady  is  sec- 
ond in  a family  of  four  children.  Her 
father  was  Hugh  Vail,  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  maiden  name  of  her  mother  was  Jane 
Porter.  The  Vails  came  to  Butler  county 
during  the.  pioneer  period  and  settled  on  the 
site  of  Middletown.  Stephen  Vail,  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Doty,  made  the  original  plat 
of  the  town  in  the  year  1802,  placed  the 
first  lots  on  the  market  and  was  the  real 
founder  of  what  has  since  become  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  and  general 
business  centers  in  the  county  of  Butler,  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing 
cities  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio. 

Hugh  Vail  accompanied  his  father  to 
the  new  home  in  the  wilderness  of  Butler 
county  about  the  year  1800,  and  a little  later 
entered  a large  tract  of  land  north  of  Mid- 
dletown, which  he  cleared  and  on  which  he 
rnade  a number  of  substantial  improvements. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  town,  took  the  lead  in 
directing  its  various  business  interests  and 
for  many  years  was  a man  of  wide  influence 
in  the  community.  He  erected  and  for  some 
years  resided  in  a fine  brick  dwelling  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Clark  streets,  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Hiet,  and  later  occupied  the 


house  on  the  corner  of  Curtis  avenue  and 
Fourth  streets,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Har- 
wood. 

Miss  Lydia  J.  Vail  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  November  15,  1833,  and  spent  her 
childhood  amid  surroundings  and  under  in- 
fluences conducive  to  the  “best  possible  physi- 
cal and  mental  development.  Her  early 
home  life  was  exceptionally  exemplary,  and 
in  the  schools  of  her  native  place  she  en- 
joyed the  best  educational  advantages  which 
the  part  of  the  state  at  that  time  afforded. 
Being  naturally  studious  and  ambitious  to 
excel,  she  spent  several  years  in  a high-grade 
academy  conducted  by  Professor  Nathaniel 
Furman,  one  of  the  leading  educators  in 
this  part  of  the  state  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  a pretty  thorough  in- 
tellectual training  in  the  above  institution, 
Miss  Vail  spent  a number  of  years  under 
the  direction  of  the  old-fashioned  singing 
teachers,  and  was  a member  of  the  glee  club 
directed  by  Stephen  Vail,  this  with  her  gen- 
eral education  making  her  one  of  the  cul- 
tured and  refined  young  ladies  of  Middle- 
town.  She  moved  in  the  best  social  circles 
of  the  place,  enjoyed  wide  personal  popu- 
larity among  the  large  number  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  with  whom  she  associated 
and  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  On  April  n, 
x850,  was  solemnized  her  marriage  with 
L.  D.  Doty,  a native  of  Butler  county  and 
a representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  Middletown,  his  grandfather  settling  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  city  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  perhaps 
a little  earlier.  Like  the  Vails,  the  Dotys 
came  from  New  Jersey  and  were  among  the 
intelligent,  substantial  and  progressive  peo- 
ple of  Butler  county,  the  name  from  an  early 
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date  to  the  present  time  being  synonymous 
with  all  that  is  honorable  and  upright  in 
manhood  and  citizenship.  L.  D.  Doty  was 
reared  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  in  his 
young  manhood  took  up  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  after  graduating  from  the 
law  school  at  Cincinnati  opened  an  office  in 
Middletown,  where  he' soon  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  successful  practice.  He 
rose  to  a conspicuous  place  among  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Butler  county  bar,  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  an  eminently  honor- 
able as  well  as  able  practitioner  and  achieved 
marked  prestige  in  the  profession  to  which 
his  life  and  energies  were  devoted. 

In  addition  to  his  chosen  calling.  Mr. 
Doty  always  manifested  an  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education  and  religion 
and  for  many  years  was  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church  of  Middletown  and 
a leader  of  the  various  auxiliaries  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same.  He  was  active  in  pro- 
moting missions  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
was  a great  Sunday  school  worker  and  long 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Baptist 
Sunday  school.  Few  theologians  were  as 
profound  and  critical  and  few  excelled  him 
in  his  knowledge  of  religious  subjects  in 
general.  Mr.  Doty  was  for  many  years  a 
power  in  public  affairs  and  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  great  Civil  war  he  stood  high 
in  political  circles  as  a leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  county  of  Butler.  Being 
a strong  friend  of  the  Union  and  an  uncom- 
promising foe  of  any  agency  tending  to  its 
dissolution,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
policy  of  his  party  and  severed  his  connec- 
tion therewith,  threw  his  aid  and  influence 
with  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued a strong  and  zealous  supporter  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  life  of  Mr.  Doty  was 


a strenuous  one,  also  successful  in  a ma- 
terial way  and  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
indicate  the  stand  he  always  took  in  relation 
to  public  issues  and  moral  questions.  He 
lived  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  his 
conception  of  right,  exemplified  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow  men  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  righteousness  by  which  he  was  ever 
animated  and  as  a.  public-spirited  citizen, 
keenly  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation,  was  easily  the  peer 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  This  good 
man  was  called  to  his  final  reward  on  the 
5th  of  October.  1902,  and  his  memory  is 
gratefully  cherished  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived  so  long  and  so  nobly  and  to 
whom  he  was  largely  indebted  for  much  of 
the  success  he  so  signally  achieved. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doty  re- 
sulted in  the  birth  of  six  children,  namely: 
Annie,  wife  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Reed,  of  Middle- 
town:  Frank,  a civil  engineer  of  this  city; 
Ida.  who  married  Frank  Marshall  and  re- 
sides in  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Edna,  now  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Edson,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Charles,  who  is  connected  with  the  United 
States  mail  service,  and  Lucile,  who  is  still 
with  her  mother  at  the  old  home. 

Little  of  interest  can  be  said  of  a woman 
wholly  devoted  to  her  home  and  domestic 
duties,  whose  life  is  a ceaseless  round  of 
activity,  doing  through  all  the  best  years  of 
her  life  the  humble  work  that  lies  before 
her.  And  yet  the  labors  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluence of  such  a woman  is  impossible  to 
measure  by  any  worldly  standard,  for  to  her 
has  been  committed  the  high  and  holy  office 
of  making  and  presiding  over  the  home;  of 
bringing  children  into  the  world  and  of 
forming  characters  that  are  destined  to  live 
through  the  countless  ages  of  time  and 
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eternity  yet  to  be.  The  noble  tasks  peculiar 
to  wifehood  and  motherhood  have  been  ably 
and  unselfishly  performed  by  the  worthy 
lady  of  whom  the  biographer  has  essayed 
to  write  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and 
throughout  a long  and  useful  career  she  has 
well  sustained  the  character  and  reputation 
which  have  won  her  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  her  immediate  family  circle  and  the  un- 
bounded esteem  of  the  community  in  which 
her  life  has  so  long  been  an  influence  for 
good  and  an  inspiration  to  noble  aims  and 
ideals.  Hers  has  indeed  been  a full  life,  true 
to  the  highest  conception  of  right,  and  thor- 
oughly consecrated  to  the  good  of  others, 
hence  all  who  know  her  call  her  blessed  and 
are  proud  to  be  numbered  among  her 
friends. 


ABRAHAM  H.  ILER,  M.  D. 

- In  viewing  the  mass  of  mankind  in  re- 
lation to  the  varied  occupations  of  life,  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  observer  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  men  have 
sought  employment  not  in  the  line  of  their 
peculiar  fitness,  but  rather  in  those  fields 
where  caprice  or  circumstances  have  placed 
them,  thus  explaining  the  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  so  large  a percentage  of  those  who 
enter  professional  or  commercial  circles.  In 
isolated  cases  we  find,  however,  that  men 
have  seemed  endowed  with  the  prescience 
which  enables  them  to  select  the  vocation 
for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and  such 
an  instance  is  offered  in  the  case  of  the  hon- 
ored subject  of  this  review,  who  is  one  of 
the  venerable  physicians  of  Butler  county, 
and  who  attained  marked  success  and  pres- 


tige in  the  noble  profession  to  which  he 
devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life,  being  now 
practically  retired  from  practice,  though  re- 
sponding to  the  calls  of  the  families  to  whom 
he  has  ministered  for  so  long  a time  and  by 
whom  he  is  held  in  affectionate  regard.  He 
retains  his  residence  in  Blueball,  an  at- 
tractive village  in  Lemon  township,  where 
he  has  made  his  home  for  more  than  half  a 
century  and  where  his  friends  are  in  num- 
ber as  his  acquaintances,  so  that  he  may  well 
feel  that  in  the  golden  evening  of  his  life  his 
“lines  are  cast  in  pleasant  places.” 

The  honored  pioneer  physician  to  whom 
this  sketch  is  dedicated  is  a native  son  of 
Ohio  and  a representative  of  a sterling  fam- 
ily which  settled  here  in  the  early  days  when 
the  now  populous  and  opulent  section  was 
little  more  than  a sylvan  wilderness.  He 
was  born  in  Franklin  township,  this  county, 
on  Christmas  day,  1820,  and  is  a son  of 
Jacob  and  Margaret  (Dean)  Iler,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  born  in  Germany  and  the 
latter  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  whence  she 
came  with  her  parents  to  Ohio  when  a . 
young  girl.  The  father  of  the  Doctor  be- 
came a successful  farmer  of  Butler  county, 
and  here  he  died  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
vigorous  young  manhood,  being  survived 
by  two  children,  the  Doctor  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Ann,  who  died  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  in  1893.  The  subject  was  but 
eighteen  months  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  and  was  taken  to  the  home  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  in  Franklin  town- 
ship, this  county,  where  he  was  reared  to 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  the  meanwhile 
attending  the  somewhat  primitive  schools  of 
the  locality  and  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  that  broad  and  exact  fund  of  knowledge 
which  he  has  accumulated  during  the  long 
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years  of  a signally  active  and  successful 
career.  He  accompanied  his  grandfather 
on  his  removal  to  Darke  county,  and  when 
fourteen  years  old  he  ran  away  and  returned 
to  Butler  county,  where  he  joined  his 
mother,  'who  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
married  a second  time.  Shortly  afterward 
she  bound  him  out  to  a blacksmith,  under 
whose  direction  he  learned  the  trade,  be- 
coming a capable  workman.  The  work 
proved  too  severe  a physical  test,  however, 
and  the  Doctor  did  not  long  devote  his  at- 
tention to  the  same.  He  continued  his 
studies  in  a select  school  in  Middletown,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  engaged  in  farm  work  and 
teaching  in  order  to  secure  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  pursuing  of  his  further  educa- 
tional work.  He  soon  formulated  definite 
plans  for  his  future  life  work,  determining 
to  adopt  the  medical  profession.  He  began 
his  technical  reading  under  the  direction  of 
a local  , preceptor  and  finally  entered  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  in  Cincinnati,  where 
.he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class 
of  1851,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  coming  forth  well  fortified  for 
the  active  work  of  his  profession.  He  im- 
mediately established  himself  in  practice  at 
Blueball,  this  county,  where  he  has  ever 
since  maintained  his  home  and  has  built  up 
a large  and  representative  practice  in  this 
section  of  the  county,  having  ministered  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  leading  families  in  the 
locality  and  being  now  frequently  called 
upon  to  attend  the  children  of  those  at 
whose  birth  he  attended.  Dr.  Iler  is  known 
to  practically  every  person,  young  and  old. 
in  this  section,  and  his  name  is  honored  in 
the  county  in  which  he  has  so  long  lived  and 
labored,  while  he  has  ever  held  a high  place 


in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  profes- 
sional confreres.  He  withdrew  from  active 
practice  in  1902,  having  attained  the  age  of 
more  than  four  score  years,  but  those  to 
whom  he  has  been  family  physician  for  so 
many  years  still  call  upon  him  for  profes- 
-sional  service,  so  that  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  entirely  lay  aside  the  work  which  has 
claimed  so  much  of  his  life.  His  attractive 
home  is  located  on  a four-acre  tract  of  land, 
and  across  the  road  from  the  same  he  owns 
a well-improved  and  valuable  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres.  In  politics  the 
Doctor  is  a stanch  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  religious 
views  are  in  harmony  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  though  he  is  not  for- 
mally identified  with  the  same.  It  should 
be  noted  that  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  Dr.  Iler  did  effective  service  at 
the  front,  having  enlisted  in  1864  as  surgeon 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-second 
Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  with 
which  he  continued  to  serve  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 

On  November  11,  1852,  Dr.  Iler  was 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  J.  Carr,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  this  county  and  who  died 
in*  1866,  being  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Dora,  who  died  in  Chicago  in  1891,  and 
A , who  is  the  wife  of  Scott  McClel- 

lan, who  has  charge  of  the  Doctor’s  farm, 
while  the  daughter  presides  over  the  home 
of  her  venerable  father,  to  whom  she  ac- 
cords the  utmost  filial  solicitude.  Dr.  Iler 
has  accomplished  a noble  and  unselfish  work 
in  this  community  and  his  name  is  entitled 
to  a place  of  honor  on  the  roll  of  the  repre- 
sentative citizens  and  able  physicians  of  his 
native  county. 
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GEORGE  W.  MARSH. 

There  may  be  found  in  almost  all  Amer- 
ican communities  quiet,  retiring  men  who 
never  seek  official  preferment  or  appear 
prominently  in  public  affairs,  and  who 
nevertheless  exert  a widely-felt  and  benefi- 
cent influence  in  the  community,  helping  to 
construct  and  solidify  the  foundation  on 
which  rests  the  social  and  industrial  world. 
Such  a man  is  the  honored  subject  of  this 
brief  sketch,  who  has  been  identified  with 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Butler  county 
for  the  past  fifty  years  and  who  still  resides 
on  his  fine  farm,  in  Lemon  township,  though 
he  has  practically  retired  from  active  labors, 
giving  over  the  management  of  the  place  to 
younger  hands  and  enjoying  that  rest  which 
and  endeavor.  He  has  passed  the  psalmist’s 
span  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  but  enjoys 
fs  the  just  reward  of  years  of  earnest  toil 
marked  physical  vigor  and  unimpaired  men- 
tal powers,  so  that  his  lines  are  indeed  “cast 
in  pleasant  places,”  as  the  grateful  shadows 
of  life  begin  to  lengthen  from  the  west, 
where  the  sunset  gates  are  open  wide.  Mr. 
Marsh  has  ever  been  found  faithful  to  duty, 
under  whatever  aspect  it  has  presented  itself, 
never  sacrificing  integrity  and  honor  to  per- 
sonal expediency  and  so  living  as  to  com- 
mand unqualified  confidence  and  regard  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  He  has  attained 
definite  success  in  temporal  affairs  and 
stands  as  one  of  the  representative  farmers 
and  honored  citizens  of  Butler  county,  and 
is  a member  of  one  of  its  sterling  pioneer 
families.  His  father  took  up  his  residence 
in  Cincinnati  as  early  as  1833  and  died  at 
Dayton.  Ohio,  July  31.  1888,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three  years. 

The  name  borne  by  the  subject  has  been 


identified  with  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory from  the  early  colonial  epoch  and  he  is 
a scion  of  the  stanch  Puritan  stock.  The 
original  American  progenitor  emigrated 
from  Englahd  to  the  new  world  in  1635, 
and  settled  in  Massachusetts,  while  descend- 
ants of  this  sturdy  forbear  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  most  diverse  sections  of  the  na- 
tional domain,  many  having  attained  distinc- 
tion in  public  profession  and  industrial  af- 
fairs. Shubael  Marsh,  grandfather  of  the 
subject,  resided  in  the  historic  old  city  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  there  was  solem- 
nized his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Foxcroft. 
In  this  old  Puritan  town  was  born  their  son 
Thomas,  father  of  the  subject,  the  date  of 
his  nativity  having  been  October  6,  1794. 
While  Thomas  was  an  infant  his  parents  re- 
moved to  the  state  of  Maine,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  and 
where  he  was  reared  to  manhood,  securing 
a common-school  education  and  growing  up 
under  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm.  As 
a young  man  of  nineteen  years  Thomas 
Marsh  left  the  old  Pine  Tree  state  and  set 
forth  to  investigate  the  attractions  and  re- 
sources of  the  new  state  of  Ohio.  Here  he 
remained  for  a time  and  then  returned  to 
Maine,  where  was  solemnized  his  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Mariam  Saxton.  They  continued 
their  residence  in  Maine  for  a few  years, 
where  the  subject  was  born,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Texas  when  the  subject  was  nine 
years  old.  They  remained  in  the  Lone  Star 
state  about  one  year  and  then  came  to  Ohio, 
and  here  Mrs.  Marsh  fell  a victim  to  the 
memorable  cholera  scourge  in  1833,  the  sub- 
ject being  a child  of  two  years  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  His  father  subsequently  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Hathang,  who  died  in 
Dayton,  this  state,  in  November,  1868,  and 
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he  eventually  consummated  a third  mar- 
riage, wedding  Miss  Hortense  Drinkwater, 
who  survives  him  and  who  now  maintains 
her  residence  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  the  first  marriage  were  bom  four  chil- 
dren, the  subject  being  the  third  in  order  of 
birth.  The  honored  father  was  summoned 
to  the  life  eternal  on  the  31st  of  July,  1888, 
at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-four  years, 
and  of  his  children  two  are  living. 

George  W.  Marsh,  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  was  bom  in  Penobscot 
county,  Maine,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1831,  and,  as  before  stated,  was  an  infant 
at  the  time  of  his  parents’  removal  to  Ohio. 
He  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  this  state, 
where  his  father  was  engaged  in  farming, 
and  to  him  were  afforded  the  advantages  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  day,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  lay  a good  foundation  for  that 
broad  fund  of  practical  knowledge  which 
he  was  later  to  gain  under  the  direction  of 
that  wisest  of  all  headmasters,  experience. 
He  has  devoted  practically  his  entire  life  to 
agricultural  pursuits  and  has  been  the  owner 
of  his  present  fine  farm  property  since  1865, 
the  place  having  the  best  of  improvements 
and  being  one  of  the  model  farmsteads  of 
the  county.  The  area  of  the  place  is  one 
hundred  and  five  acres,  and  the  major  por- 
tion is  under  effective  cultivation,  while 
the  permanent  improvements  are  of  excep- 
tional excellence  and  give  indication  of  the 
energy,  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  owner, 
who  has  made  a success  of  his  undertaking 
by  reason  of  the  discriminating  and  effect- 
ive efforts  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  in 
the  past  years.  The  farm  is  now  under  the 
practical  supervision  of  his  son  Willard,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  in  the  connection 
that  all  of  his  children  are  located  and  well 


established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  home- 
stead, with  the  exception  of  one,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Illinois,  as  will  be  noted  later  on. 

Mr*.  Marsh  has  given  an  unqualified  al- 
legiance to  the  Republican  party  from  the 
time  of  its  organization  to  the  present,  and 
is  well- fortified  in  his  convictions  as  to  mat- 
ters of  public  policy,  being  broad-minded  in 
his  views  and  having  kept  ever  in  touch 
with  the  questions  of  the  hour.  He  has 
never  been  an  active  factor  in  polit- 
ical affairs  and  has  never  aspired  to 
the  honors  or  emoluments  of  public 
office.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  con- 
sistent and  zealous  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  for  the  past  thirty-four  years,  and 
their  children  have  likewise  held  to  the  faith 
in  which  they  were  reared  and  are  identified 
with  the  same  religious  denomination. 

On  the  8th  of  March.  1853.  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Marsh  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harner,  who  was  born  in  Warren 
county,  this  state,  on.the  29th  of  May,  1832. 
being  a daughter  of  John  and  Catherine 
Harner,  her  father  having  been  a blacksmith 
by  trade  and  having  followed  his  vocation 
in  Lebanon.  Ohio,  for  many  years,  his  death 
occurring  in  January,  1886.  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  His  widow  still  survives 
him  and  has  reached  the  venerable  age  of 
ninety-one  years,  being  well  preserved  in 
mind  and  body  for  one  of  so  remarkable  age. 
Concerning  the  five  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marsh  the  following  brief  data  is  en- 
tered in  conclusion  of  this  sketch : Albert, 
who  was  born  on  the  17th  of  January,  1857, 
was  married  on  the  7th  of  March,  1882,  to 
Miss  Clara  B.  Denise,  is  a successful 
farmer;  Douglas,  who  was  bom  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1862,  in  Wayne  county,  Illinois, 
is  now  on  the  home  place  with  his  father: 
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John  H.,  who  \yas  born  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  was  married  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1890,  to  Miss  Margaret  Mantz.  and 
they  have  one  child,  a daughter  fifteen  years 
old ; he  is  engaged  in  farming  in  this  county ; 
Willard  was  bom  June  22,  1867,  and  on 
the  2 1st  of  February,  1889,  was  married  to 
Miss  Alice  Bloss;  they  have  one  child,  a 
daughter  thirteen  years  old;  he  is  engaged 
in  farming  in  this  county;  George  E.  was 
born  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  April  15, 
1854,  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  remained  with  his  father  until  Novem- 
ber 27,  1887,  when  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Fannie  Allen,  a native  of  Butler  county: 
they  have  nine  children  living  and  they  re- 
side on  a farm  in  this  county,  east  of  Ham- 
ilton. 


ALBERT  J.  VAN  HISE. 

Albert  J.  Van  Hise,  the  leading  mer- 
chant of  Pisgah  and  a business  man  of  high 
standing  and  wide  repute,  is  a native  of  But- 
ler county.  Ohio,  born  in  Union  township 
on  July  14,  1848.  The  Van  Hise  family, 
which  is  doubtless  of  Dutch  origin,  has  had 
representatives  in  Pennsylvania  from  a very 
early  date  and  for  a number  of  years  the 
name  has  been  a familiar  one  in  various 
parts  of  Union  township,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  where  the  subject’s  father  and  grand- 
father settled  when  the  former  was  a small 
boy.  John  Van  Hise,  father  of  Albert  J., 
grew  to  maturity  where  the  family  origin- 
ally located  and  on  arriving  at  manhood’s 
estate  married  Miss  Hester  Carver,  who 
was  born  in  Butler  county,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  Union  township’s  early  settlers.  The 
marriage  resulted  in  the  birth  of  six  chil- 


dren who  reached  the  years  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  Albert  J.  being  the  second 
son.  He  was  reared  in  the  village  of  Pisgah 
and  as  soon  as  old  enough  began  making 
his  own  way  by  working  for  farmers  in  the 
vicinity,  giving  the  summer  seasons  to  this 
kind  of  labor,  the  winter  months  being  de- 
voted to  study  in  the  public  schools.  Actu- 
ated by  a desire  to  fit  himself  for  business 
pursuits,  young  Van  Hise  subsequently  en- 
tered the  Bryant  & Stratton  Commercial 
College  of  Cincinnati,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1870,  and  a little  later  he  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  sewing  machines,  which 
he  continued  for  a period  of  six  years  with 
encouraging  success. 

The  mercantile  career  of  Mr.  Van  Hise 
dates  from  the  year  1887.  when  he  estab- 
lished the  general  store  at  Pisgah  which  he 
has  since  conducted  and  which  under  his  ef- 
ficient management  has  become  the  leading 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  town.  He 
carries  a full  line  of  goods  demanded  by 
general  trade,  has  a large  and  lucrative  pat? 
ronage*  and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a capable,  enterprising  and  far-seeing  busi- 
ness man.  Through  his  efforts  a postoffice 
was  established  at  Pisgah  some  years  ago 
and  he  has  had  charge  of  the  same  to  the 
present  time,  in  addition  to  which  position 
he  also  served  a period  of  twenty  years  as 
trustee  of  Union  township,  being  one  of  the 
prominent  men  and  leading  Democratic  poli- 
ticians of  the  county. 

Mr.  Van  Hise’s  activity  in  political  cir- 
cles has  made  him  a forceful  factor  in  his 
party  and  for  a number  of  years  he  has  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  its  policies  and  direct- 
ing its  affairs  in  Butler  county,  being  in- 
conventions and  other  assemblages,  in  the 
variably  chosen  a delegate  to  its  nominating 
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deliberations  of  which  his  opinions  carry 
weight  and  influence.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  lodge  at  Sharonville,  Ohio, 
and  belongs  to  the  Junior  Order  of  American 
Mechanics  at  West  Chester,  in  both  of  which 
organizations  he  is  a leading  worker,  be- 
sides holding  at  different  times  official  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust.  To  omit  from  this 
record  an  emphatic  commendation  of  him 
as  a man,  a genial,  warm-hearted  friend  and 
enterprising  citizen  would  leave  untold  some 
of  his  most  pronounced  characteristics.  In 
business  he  reveals  an  energy  and  progres- 
sive spirit  that  accounts  largely  for  the  suc- 
cess which  he  has  achieved  and  in  social  cir- 
cles his  amiable  qualities  and  easy  good  na- 
ture make  him  a favorite  and  cause  his  com- 
pany much  to  be  sought  after.  A gentleman 
of  excellent  standing  and  wide  intelligence, 
Mr.  Van  Hise  has  impressed  his  individu- 
ality upon  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
and  the  deep  interest  he  has  ever  manifested 
in  all  movements  and  progressive  measures 
for  the  material  advancement  of  his  town 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
mingles  has  won  him  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  representative  citizens  of  Butler 
county. 


CHARLES  N.  HUSTON,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a native 
of  Dearborn  county,  Indiana,  having  been 
born  in  the  village  of  Lawrenceburg  on  the 
28th  of  June.  1856.  lie  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative members  of  his  profession  in  But- 
ler county  and  is  established  in  practice  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton.  The  Doctor  is  of 
Scotch  lineage  on  both  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal sides.  His  father,  Rev.  David  f. 


Huston,  is  a clergyman  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  is  now  living  retired,  in  the  village  of 
Goodland,  Indiana,  having  attained  the  ven- 
erable age  of  eighty-two  years  and  is 
well  preserved  in  both  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical faculties.  He  labored  long  and  zeal- 
ously in  the  vineyard  of  the  Divine  Master 
and  it  may  well  be  said  that  “his  works  do 
follow  him,”  and  that  he  has  not  been  denied 
the  gracious  harvest  in  its  season.  He  was 
born  in  Connersville,  Indiana,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1821,  and  was  educated  in  Franklin 
College,  Indiana,  being  graduated  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1843,  while  he  acted  as 
agent  for  the  college  for  two  years  thereafter 
and  then  took  up  his  ministerial  labors  as  a 
vocation,  though  he  had  previously  been  en- 
gaged in  work  of  this  nature  for  several 
years  in  an  irregular  way.  He  thus  labored 
for  the  long  period  of  sixty  years,  and  in 
April.  1903,  the  Blue  River  church,  near 
Connersville.  accorded  a reception  to  this 
venerable  and  honored  clergyman  and  to  his 
lifelong  friend  and  colaborer.  Rev.  James  M. 
Smith,  who  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on 
the  same  day  as  was  he  himself.  In  1854 
Rev.  David  J.  Huston  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Anna  E.  Fain,  who  was  born 
in  Spencer,  Indiana,  and  who  died  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  four  years  of  age, 
his  father  subsequently  being  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Margret  Windship,  who  is  still 
living.  Of  the  first  union  were  born  three 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  the  Doctor 
having  been  the  first  in  order  of  birth.  His 
brothers.  William  C.  and  Thomas  J.,  are 
successful  farmers  of  Jasper  county,  Indiana. 

Doctor  Huston  passed  his  boyhood  days 
in  his  native  town  and  there  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to 
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Rensselaer,  Indiana,  and  there  he  contin- 
ued his  studies  in  the  public  schools  until  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
when  he  entered  the  Northern  Indiana  Nor- 
mal College,  at  Valparaiso,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  in  the  meanwhile  be- 
coming imbued  with  a desire  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  medical  profession,  in  which 
ambition  he  was  encouraged  by  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Huston,  then  a well-known 
and  prominent  physician  of  Oxford,  this 
county.  In  1877  he  began  reading  of  a 
technical  nature  under  the  preceptorship  of 
his  uncle,  thus  continuing  for  one  year  and 
making  marked  advancement  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
In  1878  he  was  matriculated  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  but  circumstances  neces- 
sitated his  withdrawal  from  this  institution 
before  he  had  completed  the  prescribed 
course,  and  for  the  following  seven  years 
he  was  a druggist  and  practicing  physician, 
being  well  equipped  for  his  chosen  profes- 
sion and  lacking  only  the  nominal  leverage 
of  a diploma  and  concomitant  degree.  In 
1886  the  Doctor  returned  to  his  alma  mater, 
where  he  was  duly  graduated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  thus  completing  in  due  form 
the  prescribed  formula  of  the  profession  and 
securing  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  came  to 
Hamilton  and  at  once  entered  upon  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  in  which  he 
has  here  continued  for  more  than  a decade 
and  a half,  receiving  a representative  support 
and  holding  prestige  as  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his 
practice  here  Doctor  Huston  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  infirmary  physician,  in  which 
capacity  he  rendered  most  efficient  service, 
contributing  materially  to  his  professional 


reputation.  He  also  served  two  years  as 
city  health  officer  and  was  for  several  years 
a member  of  the  board  of  pension  examiners 
for  Butler  county,  being  president  of  the 
board  for  four  years.  The  Doctor  is  a man 
of  the  highest  integrity,  is  independent  in 
his  views  and  has  ordered  his  course  upon 
a high  plane  of  honor  and  usefulness,  while 
his  public  spirit  has  been  manifest  in  all 
times  and  seasons  and  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  enhancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  community,  while  he  has  ever  given 
his  support  to  public  charities  and  done  even 
more  in  a private  way,  unknown  save  to 
those  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
kindly  deeds.  He  was  active  in  securing  the 
establishment  of  the  Mercy  hospital,  whose 
great  value  to  the  city  and  to  suffering  hu- 
manity can  not  be  overestimated.  For  one 
term  Dr.  Huston  represented ‘the  third  ward 
in  the  city  council,  and  in  this  office  his  voice 
and  influence  were  ever  exerted  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order,  justice  and  good  govern- 
ment. To  him  is  due  the  credit  for  ac- 
complishing a number  of  civic  reforms,  as 
well  as  the  correction  of  certain  evils  in  con- 
nection with  the  levying  and  collection  of 
municipal  taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds.  In  recent  years  Doctor  Huston 
has  taken  special  post-graduate  work  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  and  in  this  branch  of  his  profes- 
sional work  he  has  gained  a very  high  repu- 
tation for  his  skill  and  for  his  exceptional 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
Mrs.  Huston  holds  the  faith  of  the  Metho- 
dist church.  The  Doctor  has  been  a sup- 
porter of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  from  the  time  of  attaining  his  legal 
majority,  but  he  is  not  so  insistently  partisan 
that  he  fails  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  indi- 
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vidual  judgment  in  public  affairs.  He  has 
been  for  the  past  seven  years  a member  of 
the  board  of  school  examiners  of  Hamilton, 
and  for  a full  decade  has  been  a member  of 
the  directorate  of  Mercy  hospital,  in  whose 
affairs  he  has  ever  taken  the  deepest  interest. 
He  has  attained  the  Knight  Templar  de- 
grees in*  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  whose 
noble  teachings  he  is  most  appreciative.  In 
the  summer  of  1902  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hus- 
ton sojourned  for  three  months  in  Europe, 
visiting  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Italy, 
and  making  an  ascension  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. The  tour  was  a most  interesting  one, 
the  itinerary  being,  well  chosen,  and  they 
look  back  with  marked  gratification  on  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  same. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1888,  Doctor 
Huston  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella 
Davis,  who  was  bom  in  Lockland,  Hamil- 
ton county.  Ohio,  but  who  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  which  place 
her  parents  removed  when  she  was  six  years 
of  age.  She  is  a daughter  of  John  P.  and 
Elizabeth  Jane  (Blair)  Davis,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  England,  whence  he 
came  to  the  United  States  when  nineteen 
years  of  age,  while  the  latter  was  born  in 
Butler  county.  They  now  reside  in  Hamil- 
ton, the  father  having  retired  from  active 
business,  while  he  was  for  many  years  a suc- 
cessful merchant. 


CHARLES  M.  ANDERSON. 

The  Columbia  Carriage  Company  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  Hamilton.  It  was  incorporated 


in  1898,  with  a capitalization  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  this  sketch  was  elected  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  at  the  time  of  incorpor- 
ation, bringing  to  the  business  the  ex- 
perience of  years  in  the  handling  of  ex- 
tensive and  complex  clerical  affairs.  His 
long  continuance  in  the  position  he  occupies 
is  the  best  evidence  of  his  special  qualifica- 
tions. The  Columbia  Carriage  Company 
gives  steady  employment  to  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mechanics  in  the  various  lines 
and  the  products  of  the  plant  are  sold  by 
eight  traveling  salesmen,  and  more  than 
fifty  jobbers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  European  countries.  The  annual  aver- 
age value  of  the  finished  output  will  reach 
three  quarters  of  a million  dollars.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  company  are  Thomas  L.  Curley, 
president ; J.  E.  Wright,  vice-president,  and 
C.  M.  Anderson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  are  actively  employed 
in.  the  work,  and  each  has  a personal  sketch 
in  this  volume. 

Charles  M.  Anderson  is  a native  of  But- 
ler county,  born  at  Bethany,  Liberty  town- 
ship, on  the  15th  of  February,  1869.  He  is 
tine  eldest  of  three  children  born  to  John 
Elliott  and  Sarah  E.  (Murphy)  Anderson, 
both  of  whom  are  natives  of  this  county  and 
representatives  of  prominent  early  families. 
The  subject  is  a grandson,  on  the  maternal 
side,  of  the  late  Hon.  Peter  Murphy,  whose 
life  career  was  essentially  a part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Butler  county  in  his  day.  His  nu- 
merous descendants  occupy  positions  of 
honor  in  the  professional  and  business 
world.  These  ancestors  are  all  of  Scotch- 
Irish  antecedents.  William  Anderson  was 
the  paternal  grandfather,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Liberty  township,  where  he 
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spent  a long  and  useful  life.  Both  of  these 
ancestors  achieved  more  than  ordinary  suc- 
cess in  the  social  and  business  affairs  of  their 
day,  and  their  memories  will  long  be  revered 
by  those  who  have  taken  up  the  burden  of 
life  where  they  left  it. 

The  father  of  C.  M.  Anderson  spent  his 
productive  years  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
is  spending  the  sunset  of  life  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a handsome  suburban  home  and 
farm  near  Camden,  in  Preble  county,  where 
he  and  his  estimable  wife  now  reside.  None 
of  their  three  children  are  near  them,  the 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  George  H.  Harkrader 
and  Mrs.  Chelsea  C.  Aydelatt,  living  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  this  sketch, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cam- 
den, Ohio.  He  began  his  business  career 
as  assistant  purchasing  agent  for  the  Mc- 
Neal  & Urban  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  in 
Hamilton.  He  also  had  an  experience  of 
two  years  as  bookkeeper  and  day  clerk  at 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  the  principal  hostelry 
in  this  city.  He  next  accepted  a position 
as  bookkeeper  and  assistant  business  man- 
ager of  the  Republican  News,  resigning  that 
office  after  nine  months’  sendee,  to  accept  a 
more  lucrative  position  with  Thomas  M. 
Boyd,  who  was  then  the  trustee  of  the  Louis 
Snider  Sons  Paper  Company.  He  continued 
under  this  engagement  some  three  years, 
during  which  time  several  changes  were 
made  in  the  office  of  trustee,  himself  and 
George  P.  Sohngen  finally  becoming  the 
trustee  who  closed  up  the  business  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  During  the 
last  eight  or  nine  months  of  this  service  Mr. 
Anderson  occupied  his  present  position  with 
the  Columbia  Carriage  Company. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Anderson  occurred 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1903,  when  he  led  to  the 


altar  Miss  Ada  E.  Marsh,  a native  of 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  She  is  a daughter  of 
Hon.  William  B.  Marsh,  a prominent  attor- 
ney and  now  a resident  of  Eaton,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  reared  and  educated  in 
her  native  city  and  is  a lady  of  high  social 
standing  in  Hamilton.  The  domestic  life 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  is  most  congenial 
and  happy,  and,  though  on  the  threshold  of 
life’s  young  morning,  bids  fair  to  grow  in 
interest  and  beauty  as  domestic  cares  accu- 
mulate and  the  silver  threads  of  full  ma- 
turity give  evidence  of  passing  years. 


JOHN  A.  GRAFFT,  M.  D. 

That  Dr.  Grafft  is  a scion  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  Butler  county  is  evident 
when  we  state  that  his  paternal  great- 
grandfather took  up  his  residence  here  in 
the  opening  year  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
before  Ohio  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union, 
being  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  now 
opulent  and  attractive  section  of  the  Buck- 
eye commonwealth.  Our  subject  is  a native 
of  the  county,  which  has  ever  continued  to 
be  his  home,  and  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton.  He  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Seven  Mile,  in  Wayne  township,  on  the  28th 
of  November,  186 6.  The  original  Amer- 
ican progenitor  of  the  Grafft  family  was 
Hans  Grafft,  who  emigrated  from  Germany 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. locating  in  Maryland,  where  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  a large  plantation,  also 
holding  numerous  slaves.  From  this  hon- 
ored pioneer  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
of  the  fifth  generation  in  line  of  direct  de- 
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scent.  From  Maryland  the  family  removed 
into  Virginia  and  later  representatives  of 
the  name  established  themselves  in  Ken- 
tucky, Abram  Grafft,  great-grandfather  of 
the  Doctor,  having  been  born  in  Maryland. 
His  mother  was  a French  woman,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Marv  Faree.  This 
worthy  man  was  the  one  to  establish  a home 
in  the  wilds  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio, 
whither  he  came  from  Bardstown,  Nelson 
county.  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1800,  locating 
near  Seven  Mile,  in  what  is  now  Butler 
county,  and  being  numbered  among  those 
sturdy  and  noble  pioneers  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  present  great  commonwealth, 
while  the  name  has  ever  since  been  promi- 
nently and  honorably  identified  with  the 
history  of  Butler  county.  Samuel  Grafft, 
the  father  of  the  Doctor,  was  born  on  the 
ancestral  homestead,  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  and  there  passed  his  entire  life, 
having  been  a successful  'and  influential 
farmer  and  a man  of  exalted  integrity  of 
character.  He  married  Miss  Margaret 
Abraham,  sister  of  the  well-known  Lot  Abra- 
ham, whom  all  old  soldiers  in  this  locality 
will  remember  as  an  able  and  fearless  cham- 
pion of  their  rights  and  as  a zealous  worker 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mar- 
.garet  A.  Grafft,  the  venerable  mother  of  the 
subject,  died  on  June  1.  1904.  Samuel  and 
Margaret  Grafft  became  the  parents  of  two 
children,  John  A.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  Mary,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Hunter,  of  Seven  Mile. 

Dr.  Grafft  was  reared  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm  and  as  a boy  contributed  his 
quota  to  its  work,  while  his  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  those  afforded  in  the 
district  schools.  In  1882  he  entered  Miami 
University,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 


preparatory  collegiate  work,  and  in  1885 
was  matriculated  in  Wooster  University, 
where  he  completed  the  classical  and  sci- 
entific course  and  was  graduated  with  high 
honors,  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1889. 
After  six  years  of  close  application  to  col- 
legiate work  he  felt  the  need  of  respite  from 
mental  application,  and  he  passed  several 
months  in  travel  and  recreation.  He  then 
became  a student  of  medicine  under  the 
private  tutorship  of  Drs.  Merrill  and  Edwin 
Ricketts,  of  Cincinnati,  under  whose  able  di- 
rection he  gained  a most  excellent  prelimin- 
ary training  for  his  chosen  profession.  In 
1889  he  was  matriculated  in  the  Miami 
Medical  College,  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
completed  the  prescribed  course  and  was 
graduated  in  1892,  receiving  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  at  once  established 
himself  in  practice  in  his  native  county,  and 
has  here  attained  high  professional  rank  , 
among  the  successful  practitioners  in  Hamil- 
ton. He  continues  to  be  a close  and  appre- 
ciative student  and  carries  forward  much 
individual  research  in  his  profession,  so 
that  he  is  constantly  augmenting  his  pres- 
tige as  a skilled  physician  and  surgeon. 
Almost  from  the  day  of  his  graduation  the 
Doctor  has  been  closely  allied  with  the  pro- 
fessional societies,  and  he  is  at  the  present 
time  secretary  of  the  Butler  County  Medical 
Society,  in  which  he  has  long  been  an  active 
and  efficient  worker,  being  also  prominently 
identified  with  the  other  professional  or- 
ganizations and  holding  the  high  regard  and 
unqualified  confidence  of  his  confreres.  Dr. 
Grafft  possesses  in  a marked  degree  the 
natural  talents  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
a physician,  being  kindly  and  considerate 
and  having  that  deep  sympathy  which  tran- 
scends the  mere  emotion  to  become  a definite 
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motive.  Early  in  his  professional  career  he 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  board  of  ex- 
amining surgeons  for  pensions  for  Butler 
county,  a position  which  he  held  for  four 
years,  during  the  last  administration  of 
President  Cleveland.  At  the  municipal  elec- 
tion in  April,  1903,  Dr.  Grafft  was  chosen 
president  of  the  city  council  of  Hamilton, 
and  in  this  office  he  is  proving  a public- 
spirited  and  progressive  representative  of 
popular  interests.  In  politics  he  is  a loyal 
and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party  and  is  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  its  local  councils,  though 
he  has  never  been  ambitious  for  official 
preferment.  He  is  affiliated  with  Jefferson 
Lodge,  No.  90,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
at  Middletown,  and  with  Hamilton  Lodge, 
No.  93,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1892,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Dr.  Grafft  to  Miss 
Jennie  Beal,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca 
Beal,  of  Hamilton,  where  she  was  reared 
and  educated,  being  a graduate  of  the  high 
school  and  a woman  of  gracious  refinement 
and  presence.  Of  this  union  has  been  born 
one  child.  Marjorie  E.,  who  is  a winsome 
little  lass  of  six  years  at  the  time  of  this 
writing. 


THE  FRED  J.  MYERS  MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 

A business  similar  to  that  now  operate^ 
bv  the  above-named  corporation  was  es- 
tablished in  1865,  by  Fred  J.  Myers,  in  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky.  It  was  successfully  oper- 
ated by  Mr.  Myers  until  1886,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  incorpor- 
ated in  February  of  that  year,  with  a capi- 


talization of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. . The  officers  and  stock- 
holders are:  Fred  J.  Myers,  president;  John 
Wulftange,  vice-president;  George  C.  Bram- 
lage,  secretary,  and  Joseph  Wulftange.  treas- 
urer. The  plant  occupies  large  and  com- 
modious quarters  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a growing  business,  with  special 
reference  to  both  present  and  future  needs. 
The  main  building  is  a handsome  three-story 
brick  structure  one  hundred  and  ninety  by 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  outside  dimen- 
sions. This  gives  a floor  space  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  feet  to  each  floor.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  brick  storage  rooms,  shops 
for  special  work,  etc.  The  product  of  this 
mammoth  concern  consists  of  the  manu- 
facture of  wire  goods,  grille  work,  orna- 
mental iron  work  and  hardware  specialties. 
An  annual  output  of  nearly  half  a million 
dollars’  worth  of  manufactured  products 
reaches  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  skilled  mechanics 
are  afforded  steady  employment  and  good 
wages  in  this  plant. 

The  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  as 
incorporators  and  officers  are  the  sole  own- 
ers of  this  industry,  and  each  gives  his 
special  attention  to  some  particular  branch 
of  the  work.  All  are  Kentuckians  and  their 
earlier  lives  were  spent  in  the  Blue  Grass 
state.  Mr.  Bramlage  is  the  only  one  of  the 
firm  who  takes  a special  interest  in  matters 
outside  of  the  business.  He  is  one  of  the 
councilmen  at  large  in  the  city  of  Hamilton 
and  is  otherwise  prominent  in  political  af- 
fairs. 

The  Fred  J.  Meyers  Manufacturing 
Company  is  one  of  the  solid  financial  con- 
cerns which  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  But- 
ler county  are  glad  to  welcome  to  their  busi- 
ness interests. 
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REV.  HENRY  NEVIN  KERST.  A.  B„ 
B.  D. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Kerst,  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  church  in  Hamilton,  is  a native 
of  Greenville,  Darke  county,  Ohio,  and  was 
born  on  the  20th  of  May,  1874.  He  is  a son 
of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Jane  (Beachler) 
Kerst,  both  of  whom  are  natives  of  Ohio. 
Samuel  Kerst  was  bom  in  Shelby  county 
in  1844,  and  his  wife  is  a native  of  Mont- 
gomery county  and  is  her  husband’s  junior 
by  two  years.  He  spent  his  young  man- 
hood years  as  a farmer  and  then  for  a time 
he  engaged  in  merchandising,  but  later  re- 
turned to  the  farm  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  is  now  living  a retired  life  in  Greenville. 
There  were  eight  children  born  to  these  par- 
ents, six  of  whom  are  living.  The  eldest  is 
Flora,  now  the  wife  of  George  McGormley, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Mr.  McGormley  is  a pros- 
perous business  man  connected,  as  part 
owner,  with  the  Massillon  Bridge  Building 
Company.  Mary  Charity  is  a young  lady  at 
home.  Henry  Nevin,  of  this  sketch,  is  the 
third  in  order  of  birth.  Vanda  Euterpia  is 
teacher  of  elocution  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity, Tiffin,  Ohio.  Herman  S.  is  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Grace  is  a 
student  at  Toledo.  Myrtle  died  in  infancy, 
and  Ada  Maude  died  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  The  subject  of  this  article  is  a young 
gentleman  of  exalted  educational  attain- 
ments and  high  literary  capacity.  As  a pub- 
lic speaker,  he  is  forceful  and  logical,  a close 
biblical  student,  and  well  versed  in  con- 
temporaneous history.  His  sermons  im- 
press his  hearers  with  the  conviction  of 
sincerity,  while  his  logical  deductions,  im- 
pressive similes  and  earnest  perorations  ren- 


der the  services  highly  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. He  is  a tireless  worker  in  the 
cause  of  morality  and  Christianity.  During 
his  short  pastorate  in  Hamilton  his  earnest 
labors  have  imposed  new  life  into  the  church, 
the  Sunday  school  and  social  meetings,  and 
added  many  names  to  the  roll  of  the 
church  membership.  Mr.  Kerst  is  specially 
interested  in  the  young  people,  among 
whom  he  is  a universal  favorite,  and  his  lec- 
tures and  helpful  counsel  in  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  are  a fruitful 
source  of  awakening  and  conversion.  He 
possesses,  also,  the  special  gift  of  being  a 
good  pastor,  as  well  as  a talented  and  force- 
ful preacher.  The  thirty  years  that  have 
passed  on  the  journey  of  life  have  been 
fraught  with  great  activity  upon  the  part 
of  Mr.  Kerst.  He  began  his  educational 
career  in  the  country  school,  near  the  par- 
ental farm.  He  prepared  for  college  at  a 
select  private  school  and  by  one  year’s 
study  in  Heidelberg  Academy,  and  then 
completed  a four-years  course  in  Heidelberg 
University,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Following  this, 
he  attended  a summer  session  of  Moody  Me- 
morial College,  at  Northfield.  Massa- 
chusetts, returning  in  the  autumn  to  enter 
upon  a three-years  course  at  Heidelberg 
Theological  Seminary. 

After  eight  years  of  persistent  college 
work  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformed  church,  and  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties at  the  First  church  in  Hamilton  in  the 
spring  of  1900.  The  membership  of  this 
church  embraces  two  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
municants. The  Sunday  school  has  an  en- 
rollment of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
in  charge  of  able  and  earnest  teachers.  The 
Ladies’  Social  Circle  embraces  the  names 
of  nearly  all  of  the  female  members  of  the 
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church,  which  is  also  true  of  the  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Society.  The  Young  People’s 
Society  affords  a season  of  recreation,  both 
social  and  religious,  while  the  Gideon  Club 
is  organized  especially  for  boys.  Its  pur- 
pose is  largely  of  a social  nature.  The  boys 
have  their  own  officers  and  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  club  under  the  guidance  of  older 
heads.  Rev.  Mr.  Kerst  was  married  in 
Hamilton,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1903, 
to  Miss  Sophia  Leonora,  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  W.  C.  Margedant.  A fuller 
sketch  of  this  prominent  and  well-known 
family  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Mrs.  Kerst  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  social  and  literary  features  of  the 
city,  and  is  president  of  the  Woman’s  Club, 
one  of  the  leading  literary  organizations  in 
Hamilton.  The  Kerst  family  was  first  es- 
tablished on  American  soil  by  German  an- 
cestors, who  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
mother’s  family  is  descended  from  English 
.origin,  established  in  Virginia,  probably  in 
Colonial  days.  On  the  maternal  side  the 
mother  is  descended  from  the  Goode  fam- 
ily, well-known  in  early  Virginian  history. 
Dr.  Kerst  resides  at  No.  620  Main  street, 
Hamilton. 


HOMER  GARD. 

Homer  Gard,  editor  and  public  official, 
is  a native  of  Hamilton,  born  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1866.  He  is  a son  of  Hon.  S. 
Z.  Gard,  whose  sketch  appears  more  fully 
under  the  title  of  Warren  Gard.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  graduated  from  the 
Hamilton  high  school  in  the  class  of  1884, 
following  which  he  took  a three-years 
course  at  Amherst  College  in  Massachusetts. 


He  began  his  independent  career  in  the  field 
of  journalism,  being  employed  on  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Daily  News  in  this  city. 
In  1890  he  accepted  a position  as  reporter 
on  the  Daily  Democrat,  and  in  January, 
1891,  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
editor  and  business  manager.  Mr.  Gard  was 
entitled  to  great  credit  in  bringing  this 
paper  up  to  a high  standard  in  the  ranks  of 
progressive  journalism  and  in  placing  it 
upon  a paying  basis  as  the  leading  organ 
of  Butler  county  Democracy.  He  instituted 
needed  reforms  in  the  management  of  the 
paper  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  independ- 
ence, advocating  the  rights  of  the  people, 
as  against  the  influence  of  the  party  lash 
and  the  dictations  of  would-be  office  holders. 
Such  an  attitude  was  a new  feature  in 
Democratic  journalism  in  Butler  county 
and  naturally  developed  some  opposition 
among  the  disappointed  aspirants,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  apparent  at  this  time. 
But  Mr.  Gard  was  equal  to  the  emergency 
and  the  Democrat  improved  in  value  as  a 
fearless  and  independent  advocate  of  the 
party’s  principles.  The  value  of  the  plant 
was  greatly  enhanced  and  during  his  man- 
agement the  paper  was  sold  to  a syndicate  for 
thirty-eight  thousand  dollars,  an  increase  of 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  over  the  price 
originally  paid  for  the  plant. 

In  January,  1895,  Mr.  Gard  purchased 
the  controlling  stock  in  the  News-Democrat 
at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  was  elected  president 
and  managing  editor.  He  sold  his  stock  in 
that  paper  after  fifteen  months  to  a syndi- 
cate of  politicians,  having  more  than  dou- 
bled the  circulation  and  placed  the  plant  on 
a paving  basis.  Returning  to  Hamilton,  he 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
in  June,  1896,  continuing  in  that  capacity 
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until  1903,  when,  in  company  with  Clay- 
ton A.  Leiter,  George  Holderfer  and  L.  R. 
Hensley,  the  Evening  Democrat  was  pur- 
chased and  Mr.  Gard  was  elected  president 
.of  the  corporation,  which  position  he  still 
efficiently  fills. 

In  May,  1903,  Mr.  Gard  was  appointed 
city  clerk  for  the  term  of  two  years.  He 
is  a thoroughly  competent  and  active  busi- 
ness man  and  has  established  for  himself  an 
enviable  record  as  a journalist.  Mr.  Gard 
was  married,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1892,  to 
Miss  Lutie  Matthias,  of  Hamilton.  The 
social  relations  of  the  family  are  of  the 
highest  order. 


PROF.  JOHN  C.  UNZICKER. 

Prof.  John  C.  Unzicker,  principal  of 
the  Second  Ward  school  in  Hamilton,  is  a 
native  of  Butler  county,  born  on  a farm  in 
Milford  township,  December  13,  1867.  He 
is  the  eldest  of  a family  of  four  children 
born  to  Jacob  and  Fannie  (Sloneker)  Un- 
ziker.  His  parents  were  also  bom  in  Mil- 
ford township,  the  father’s  birth  occurring 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1846.  He  has 
spent  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
is  one  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  in  Milford 
township.  The  home  farm  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  acres  and  is  in  a 
high  state  of  improvement.  The  mother 
of  Prof.  Unzicker  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1836.  Both  parents  are  living  on  the 
farm  where  their  lives  have  been  spent.  The 
names  of  their  children  are  as  follows: 
John  C.,  of  this  sketch;  Mary,  who  is  now 
the  wife  of  John  Dome,  resides  at  Jones- 
boto,  Grant  county,  Indiana;  Maggie  is  a 


young  lady  at  home  with  her  parents ; 
Daniel  married  Miss  May  Bauer,  and  their 
home  is  on  a Butler  county  farm. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated 
in  the  district  school  of  his  home  neighbor- 
hood and  in  normal  school  work  in  prepar- 
ation for  teaching.  The  years  1887  and 
1888  were  spent  at  the  National  Normal 
University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a years  work  at  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso.  He 
was  employed  in  the  country  and  village 
schools  of  Butler  county  for  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a thorough  scholar  and  suc- 
cessful educator.  During  eight  years  of 
this  time  he  was  a member  of  the  county 
board  of  school  examiners,  resigning  that 
position  when  he  temporarily  retired  from 
the  school  room.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Trenton,  Ohio,  for 
one  year,  but  that  work  not  proving  con- 
genial, he  accepted  a proposition  to  take 
charge  of  the  Second  Ward  school  in  Hamil- 
ton, entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  this  position  in  September,  1903, 
bringing  to  it  the  experience  of  fifteen 
years  of  teaching  in  all  grades  of  school 
work.  The  Second  Ward  school  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  city,  having  an  enrollment 
of  over  five  hundred  pupils.  These  are  in 
charge  of  fourteen  teachers,  covering  every 
phase  of  school  work,  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  grades  inclusive. 

Mr.  Unzicker  was  married  at  Collinsville, 
Ohio,  February  5,  1891,  Miss  Anna  Fulker- 
son, a native  of  Darrtown,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  being  the  lady  of  his  choice.  Three 
children  have  come  to  bless  this  union, 
namely:  Ruth,  aged  eleven;  Paul,  nine,  and 
Grace,  seven  years,  respectively.  The  Pro- 
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fessor  is  a member  of  Summerville  Lodge, 
No.  665,  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Mennonite  church, 
and  in  politics  affiliates  with  the  Democratic 
party.  He  is  a man  of  broad  culture  and 
wide  experience  in  the  world  of  affairs.  He 
is  well  informed  upon  the  current  issues  of 
the  day,  both  political  and  general.  His 
habits  of  life  are  domestic  and  his  home  and 
little  family  are  dearer  to  him  than  the  al- 
lurements of  clubs  or  social  distinctions. 
Professor  Unzicker  is  a gentleman  of  high 
attainments  in  his  professional  life,  is  cour- 
teous and  agreeable  with  all,  and  greets  with 
a pleasant  word  and  encouraging  smile  the 
smallest  pupil  on  the  street.  The  Unzicker 
family . is  of  German  extraction,  and  the 
Slonekers,  as  represented  by  the  mother,  are 
descended  from  Swiss  ancestors.  Both 
families  have  been  long  established  on 
American  soil,  and  are  numerous  and  promi- 
nent in  southern  Ohio. 


THOMAS  L.  CURLEY. 

Thomas  L.  Curley,  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Carriage  Company,  is  a native  of 
Cincinnati.  After  completing  his  education 
in  that  city,  he  accepted  a position  in  the 
stock  department  of  the  Louis  Cook  Car- 
riage Company,  of  Cincinnati,  and  remained 
with  that  company  for  a number  of  years. 
In  1882  Mr.  Curley  assumed  the  position  of 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Hiram  W.  Davis 
Carriage  Company,  also  of  Cincinnati,  but 
resigned  the  position  after  about  four  years’ 
service  to  represent  on  the  road  the  carriage 
hardware  house  of  Crandall,  Stone  & Com- 
pany, of  Binghamton.  New  York.  In 
42 


1888  he  left  this  company  and  embarked  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  having,  with 
others,  established  the  Hamilton  Buggy 
Company.  He  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
this  business  and  became  the  central  figure 
in  the  organization  of  the  Columbia  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  holds  a controlling  inter- 
est in  the  stock  and  has  been  a leading 
spirit  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  The 
other  incorporators  were  J.  E.  Wright,  R. 
A.  Davis  and  R.  L.  Hedges.  They  pur- 
chased all  outside  interests  in  this  company 
in  1898,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio,  with  a capital  stock  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Curley  was  elected  president,  with  J.  E. 
Wright  as  secretary  and  manager  and 
Charles  M.  Anderson  as  secretary.  The 
plant  has  grown  in  a few  years  to  mammoth 
proportions  and  is  today  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  vehicle  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  this  country.  A more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  plant  appears  in  the  sketch 
of  Charles  M.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Curley  has  been  a successful  busi- 
ness man,  and  has  demonstrated  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  push  and  energy.  He 
owns  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  Ham- 
ilton, and  is  never  more  pleased  than  when 
he  can  add  to  its  comfort  and  beauty.  He 
also  derives  much  pleasure  in  driving  his 
fine  trotter  “Austin  Boy,”  2:15. 


FRANK  VALLANDINGHAM  JONES. 

Frank  Vallandingham  Jones,  the  well- 
known  superintendent  of  the  Butler  county 
infirmary,  is  a native  of  Union  township, 
this  county,  and  was  born  on  the  3°^ 
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j October,  1862.  His  father,  Frank  Jones, 
j was  an  old  resident  and  served  in  numerous 

■ official  capacities  in  township  and  county. 
He  was  born  in  1838,  at  Madisonville, 
Hamilton  county.  Ohio,  and  after  his  mar- 

1 riage  with  Miss  Nancy  Vinnedge,  in  Union 
township,  established  a home  in  the  same 

■ township,  Butler  county,  where  he  was  suc- 
j cessfully  engaged  in  farming  for  many 

years.  But  his  later  life  was  devoted  to 
clerical  pursuits,  in  which  he  proved  himself 
highly  efficient  and  thoroughly  competent, 
lie  was  a member  of  the  board  of  education 
in  Hamilton  for  twelve  years  and  was  sec- 
retary of  that  body  for  nine  years.  He 
served  twelve  years  as  deputy  clerk  of  courts 
of  the  county  under  different  principals,  and 
was  local  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  for  many  years,  achieving  in  that 
capacity  quite  a record  as  a terse  and  accur- 
ate writer.  Mr.  Jones  was  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  the  accumulation  of  property  and 
was  a man  highly  esteemed  in  the  com- 
munity. His  death  occurred  May  7,  1896, 
and  his  wife  survived  him  until  April  24. 
1904.  Both  were  devout  Christians  and 
active  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  a representative  of  one 
of  the  early  and  prominent  families  in  Butler 
county.  She  was  a daughter  of  the  late 
George  Vinnedge,  who  was  born  in  Fairfield 
township,  November  30,  1809.  His  father, 
John  Vinnedge,  came  to  Ohi6  with  General 
Wayne’s  army  in  1794.  He  was  one  of  But- 
ler county’s  soldier  representatives  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son  George,  in  August,  1868,  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year.  He  and  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Rosanna  Moore,  were  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  of  German  lineage.  Being 


among  the  very  earliest  settlers  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  embraced  within  Butler  county, 
the  Vinnedge  family  has  been  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  county’s  history.  The 
humble  cabin  of  John  and  Rosanna  Vin- 
nedge in  the  early  days  was  a house  of  wor- 
ship and  the  home  of  ministers  and  traveling 
brethren.  John  Vinnedge  was  the  township 
squire  and  a man  of  high  social  standing  in 
the  county.  He  was  a son  of  Adam  Vin- 
nedge, a native  of  Germany,  who  first  es- 
tablished a home  among  the  pioneers  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  old  age-  removed  to 
the  Buckeye  state  and  died  in  this  county. 

The  Moore  family,  previously  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  was  established  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  Patrick  Moore,  a native  of  Ire- 
land. He  came  to  Ohio  with  his  daughter 
Rosanna,  in  1779.  He  settled  on  a farm  in 
this  county,  and  dispensed  a liberal  hospi- 
tality, being  a true  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
jovial,  of  happy  disposition,  and  notably 
kind  and  generous  to  those  in  distress.  He 
was  a man  of  considerable  means  and  was 
content  with  a general  superintendence  of 
his  business  affairs,  without  engaging  in 
the  labors  of  the  field  and  forest.  These  are 
the  ancestors  of  Frank  Jones  on  the  maternal 
side,  the  paternal  ancestry  being  somewhat 
obsctire.  They  were  of  Welsh  extraction 
and  early  settlers  of  southern  Ohio.  Frank 
Jones  is  the  eldest  of  three  children,  the 
others  being  Ella  and  George.  The  former 
is  a highly  accomplished  and  successful 
teacher  in  the  Hamilton  city  schools,  where 
she  has  been  employed  for  a number  of 
years.  George  is  a skilled  mechanic,  profit- 
ably employed  at  the  Columbia  Carriage 
works,  in  Hamilton.  He  married  Miss  Iva 
Yingling,  and  their  living  children  are 
Isabel  and  an  infant. 
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Frank  Jones  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hamilton.  He  began 
his  independent  career  as  a farmer  and  fol- 
lowed that  business  for  several  years,  and 
then  was  engaged  in  the  hotel  and  grain 
business  at  Port  Union  for  eight  or  nine 
years.  Mr.  Jones  was  president  of  the 
school  board  in  the  special  district  of  Port 
Union  for  nine  years.  He  was  twice  chosen 
as  the  representative  of  Union  township  on 
the  Democratic  county  central  committee, 
and  has  always  been  prominent  in  local 
politics. 

In  September,  1901,  the  boa^rd  of  county 
infirmary  directors  elected  him  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Butler  county  infirmary,  a 
position  to  which  he  has  been  unanimously 
re-elected  each  year  since.  The  county  farm 
embraces  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres, 
adjoining  the  city  plat  of  Hamilton  on  the 
east.  The  buildings,  stock  and  appurten- 
ances represent  a value  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  farm  and  the  caring  for 
the  inmates,  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Mr.  Jones.  At  the  present  time  (July, 
1904)  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  wards 
of  the  county  being  cared  for.  in  this 
beneficent  institution,  fifteen  of  them  being 
classed  as  ‘‘harmlessly  insane.”  All  are  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food, 
properly  clothed  and  sheltered,  while  the 
sick  have  the  personal  care  of  competent 
physicians  and  nurses.  At  the  infirmary 
sanitary  conditions  are  perfect.  The  beds, 
clothing,  floors  and  dining  rooms  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean  by  a corps  of  competent 
housekeepers,  this  department  being  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mrs.  Jones,  as  the 
matron.  She  is  fully  alert  to  the  duties  of 
her  office  and  manages  the  internal  affairs  of 


the  great  institution  with  a masterful  hand. 
Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  married  to  Frank  V. 
Jones  on  October  12,  1887,  was  in  maiden- 
hood Miss  Henrietta  M.  Ratz,  a native  of 
Port  Union,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  a daughter 
of  Frank  and  Margaret  (Berlein)  Ratz,  na- 
tives of  Germany.  Both  parents  are  now 
living  at  Port  Union.  Her  father  is  a re- 
tired grain  merchant  and  hotel  proprietor, 
in  which  business  he  accumulated  a hand- 
some fortune.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  an 
interesting  family  of  twro  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  Carl  V.  He 
wras  born  on  the  26th  of  February,  1889, 
and  is  now  a student  in  the  Hamilton  high 
school.  Paul  J.  Sorg  was  born  March  30, 
1896.  He  is  a namesake  of  the  late  Hon. 
P.  J.  Sorg,  of  Middletowm.  Marguerite  was 
bom  July  18,  T900. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  members  of  St. 
John’s  Evangelical  church  and  spent  almost 
their  entire  lives  under  the  teachings  of  their 
late  pastor,  the  lamented  Rev.  C.  A.  Her- 
mann, D.  D.  Mr.  Jones  is  a prominent 
member  of  various  social  orders,  both  local 
and  general.  He  w^as  a charter  member  of 
Hamilton  Aerie,  No.  407.  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  and  is  a trustee  of  the  lodge.  He 
is  also  prominently  affiliated  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and 
“Monkey  Mutual  Aid  Society,”  and  the 
“Ground  Hogs.” 


HENRY  W.  BROWN. 

This  old  and  highly  esteemed  citizen  has 
been  a lifelong  resident  of  Butler  county, 
having  been  born  in  Middletow'n  in  the 
year  1832.  Paternally  he  is  descended  from 
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sturdy  New  England  stock,  his  grandfather, 
John  Brown,  settling  in  Vermont  in  colonial 
times,  and  his  father,  who  also  bore 
the  name  of  John,  being  born  in 

that  state  as  early  as  1804.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  John  Brown,  Jr.,  came 
to  Ohio,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  as  a merchant  and  it  was  in  this 
state  that  he  met  and  married  Miss  Sarah 
Bowen,  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
German  descent.  The  death  of  Mr.  Brown 
occurred  in  1854,  that  of  his  wife  forty- 
five  years  later,  she  departing  this  life  in 
1899. 

Until  his  twentieth  year  the  subject 
lived  with  his  parents,  working  a part  of  the 
time  as  a farm  hand,  but  on  attaining  the 
age  noted  he  took  up  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
in  which  he  soon  became  proficient  and  to 
which  he  devoted  his  attention  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  Civil  war.  He 
served  a short  time  in  that  struggle  as  a 
member  of  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  of  enlistment  (one 
hundred  days)  returned  home  and  began 
learning  the  trade  of  shoemaking.  After 
acquiring  skill  in  this  calling  Mr.  Brown 
opened  a shop  in  Okeana,  where  in  due  time 
he  secured  a lucrative  patronage  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  he  has  steadily  fol- 
lowed the  trade,  his  success  the  meanwhile 
being  such  as  to  enable  him  to  provide  com- 
fortably for  those  dependent  upon  him  and 
to  accumulated  competency  for  his  declin- 
ing years. 

In  the  year  1855  Mr.  Brown  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Caroline  DeArmod, 
whose  birth  occurred  in  Morgan  township, 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  1834,  being  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Youmans) 


DeArmod,  both  parents  natives  of  the  Key- 
stone state.  Mr.  DeArmod,  a descendant 
of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  old  French  fam- 
ilies, was  bom  in  1809  and  died  a number 
of  years  ago,  the  exact  date  not  known ; his 
wife,  who  was  bom  in  1810,  departed  this 
life  in  1897,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have 
been  bom  five  children,  three  of  whom  died 
in  early  life,  those  living  being  L.  V.,  and 
Mahala,  wife  of  W.  A.  DeArmod. 

Mr.  Brown  has  lived  a long,  active  and 
useful  life  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  look- 
ing back  over  a past  in  \Vhich  he  finds  lit- 
tle to  criticise  and  much  to  commend.  When 
a boy  he  acquired  those  correct  habits  of 
industry,  perseverance  and  resoluteness  of 
purpose  which  exercise  such  a powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  character,  and 
by  living  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to 
his  ideal  of  manhood,  his  career,  though 
uneventful,  has  been  eminently  honorable 
and  his  example  at  all  times  worthy  of 
emulation.  He  has  never  aspired  to  high 
position  nor  sought  the  notice  of  the  public, 
but  in  a quiet,  unobtrusive  manner  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  unmindful  of  the 
applause  of  men,  but  ever  intent  upon  dis- 
charging his  duties  and  making  the  world 
better  by  his  presence.  Mr.  Brown  belongs 
to  no  church  or  religious  organization,  but 
has  well-grounded  opinions  relative  thereto, 
his  own  views  being  broad  and  liberal.  He 
recognizes  good  wherever  it  may  be  found 
and  perceives  in  every  human  being,  how- 
ever humble,  the  spark  of  divinity  which 
indicates  a heavenly  origin  and  an  immortal 
destiny.  When  the  Republican  party  came 
into  existence  he  was  not  long  in  giving  it 
his  support,  but  a number  of  years  later  he 
severed  his  allegiance  and  since  about  1884 
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has  affiliated  with  the  Democracy.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a gentleman  of  kindly  nature,  gen- 
ial manners  and  large  heart  and  has  many 
warm  friends  who  have  ever  entertained 
'for  him  the  highest  personal  regard.  A con- 
tinuous residence  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a century  in  Butler  county  has  been  the 
means  of  giving  his  name  wide  publicity 
and  today  few  men  are  as  well  or  favorably 
known  and  no  one  enjoys  in  a more  marked 
degree  the  esteem  of  the  public. 


L.  N.  BONHAM. 

Lazarus  Noble  Bonham  was  bom  at 
Elizabethtown,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
March  27,  1830.  His  father,  John  LeFevre 
Bonham,  was  a farmer  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Charlotte  Schenck  Hunt.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  clerk  of  courts  in  Dearborn 
county,  Indiana,  and  because  of  his  intimacy 
with  Laz  Noble,  of  Indiana,  named  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  for  him.  The  beggarly 
name,  though  scriptural,  was  not  popular 
with  L.  N.’s  college  mates,  and  they  dubbed 
him  “Louis  Napoleon.*’  His  relatives  gen- 
erally adopted  the  college  nickname,  and  he 
was  widely  known  as  Lou  Bonham.  His 
grandparents  were  members  of  a colony 
from  about  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
that  took  up  land  in  the  Sy mines  purchase 
in,  the  southwestern  part  of  Hamilton 
county,  'hence  the  name  Elizabethtown, 
Ohio.  These  were  the  first  settlers  west  of 
the  Big  Miami  and  Whitewater  rivers.  His 
grandfather  Hunt  built  the  first  frame 
house  on  his  section,  bounded  on  the  east 
bv  the  Whitewater  and  Miami.  With  these 
fertile  lands  the  father  and  uncles  all  became 
farmers.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  attended 
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the  public  school  at  Elizabethtown,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  went  to  Cary’s 
Academy,  College  Hill,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Murat  Halstead,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, L.  W.  Ross  and  others  who  became 
men  of  note  in  their  professions.  The  lat- 
ter two,  with  four  others,  went  with  Bon- 
ham to  Miami  University,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1855.  From  there  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Locke  as  principal  of  Lebanon  Academy. 
He  sold  his  interest  in  the  academy  the  year 
following  to  the  trustees  of  Southwestern 
State  Normal  School  and  taught  Greek  and 
Latin  there  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  found  that  the  trustees  had  no  means 
of  paying  him  the  contract  price  of  two 
thousand  dollars  for  his  school,  and  only 
script  to  pay  salaries  with.  They  found 
themselves  superseded  by  their  principal, 
Alfred  Holbrook,  who  promised  to  pay  in 
the  dim  future,  when  the  school  might  have 
a surplus.  Young  Bonham  realized  that  he 
had  let  go  of  a good  business  for  a promise 
from  well-meaning  men  who  unfortunately 
could  not  make  good.  They  did  for  him  the 
next  best  thing  in  their  power.  They  were 
all  teachers  in  Dayton,  so  they  secured  for 
him  a place  in  the  Dayton  high  school,  and 
were  his  personal  friends  to  the  day  of  their 
deaths.  . 

After  teaching  here  one  year  Mr.  Bon- 
ham was  tendered  the  principalship  of  the 
school  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Campbell  to 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  all  the 
schools  of  Dayton.  He  declined  the  honor, 
as  he  preferred  to  make  the  trial  of  build- 
ing on  his  own  foundation  in  a new  field. 
He  had  heard  from  his  college  friend,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Brooks,  then  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Louis,  that  there 
was  need  there  of  a school  for  young  ladies. 
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With  no  other  acquaintance  in  that  city  and 
with  no  capital  nor  any  board  of  directors 
backing  him,  he  opened  Bonham’s  Seminary 
for  Young  Ladies  January  3,  1859.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  by  the  capturing  of 
Camp  Jackson  in  May,  1861,  closed  many 
schools  and  many  families  left  the  city,  some 
to  remain  in  the  North,  others  in  the  South. 
From  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Camp 
Jackson,  only  thirty  were  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  school  year.  Mr.  Bon- 
ham then  offered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  General  Harney,  then  in  com- 
mand, and  Governor  Gamble  told  him  he 
could  do  more  for  the  peace  of  the  state  by 
keeping  his  school  going  on  the  line  he  was 
then  conducting  it,  free  from  politics  and 
partisanship;  that  his  work  was  appreciated 
was  evident  from  increasing  attendance 
from  year  to  year.  Beginning  with  three 
pupils  in  1859,  he  closed  with  an  enrollment 
of  over  three  hundred  in  1872.  His  health 
broken,  he  left  the  city  for  a home  in  the 
country. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  new  home  he  chris- 
tened it  Glen  Ellen,  in  honor  of  his  wife, 
Ellen  G.,  to  whom  he  was  married  before 
leaving  Dayton.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Lucy  Wright  Gere,  who  moved  to 
Oxford,  in  1809,  from  Williamsburg,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Gere  was  a merchant  and 
manufacturer  of  woolen  cloth,  but  hearing 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Ohio  country  and  his 
health  being  poor,  he  hoped  this  wonderful 
Ohio  climate  might  give  him  a new  lease  on 
life.  He  bought  the  farm  on  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonham  live.  Mrs.  Gere  and  six 
daughters  and  two  sons  survived  Mr.  Gere 
and  kept  up  the  home  until  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonham  came  to  it,  in  1872.  The  change 


from  city  to  country  and  from  school  to  farm 
life  gave  Mr.  Bonham  the  expected  new 
lease  on  life.  Until  his  health  was  restored 
the  farm  land  was  tilled  by  Joseph  Morton, 
a successful  farmer  and  breeder  of  Poland 
China  swine.  Glen  Ellen  farm  adjoins  the 
stock  farm  of  D.  M.  Magie,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  neighbors  Magie  and  Bonham 
found ‘pleasure  visiting  fine  herds  in  Butler 
county  and  other  counties  and  states.  With 
Magie  as  teacher,  the  new  neighbor  was 
readily  enlisted  in  the  business  of  breeding 
Poland  China  hogs.  He  was  not  long  in 
the  business  before  he  saw  the  need  of  a re- 
liable record  of  pedigrees.  Hon.  John  M. 
Millikin  espoused  the  cause  and  soon  the 
Ohio  Poland  China  Record  Company  was 
formed,  in  1875,  the  first  record  of  any 
American-bred  hog.  Mr.  Bonham  served  as 
secretary  to  start  the  record,  but  declined  to 
continue,  as  the  work  was  too  confining. 
After  the  death  of  John  M.  Millikin,  Mr. 
Bonham  became  president  of  the  company 
and  served  in.  that  capacity  until  January, 
1904,  when  he  declined  re-election.  His  col- 
lege mate,  Murat  Halstead,  induced  him  to 
become  agricultural  editor  for  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Gazette.  He  also  wrote  for  the 
first  number  of  the  Breeders’  Gazette  and  is 
yet  a regular  contributor.  He  was  a con- 
tributor to  the  People’s  Farm  and  Stock 
Cyclopedia,  the  Ohio  Farmer,  and  several 
other  agricultural  and  stock  journals.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  member  of  state  board 
of  agriculture  and  in  1886  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  body,  and  in  1887  secre- 
tary, and  served  for  eight  years.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  which  put  farmers’  in- 
stitutes on  a more  solid  basis  and  enlarged 
their  usefulness  by  furnishing  support  from 
the  general  fund  of  each  county.  As  a lec- 
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turer  he  was  welcomed  into  every  county  in 
the  state  and  was  high  authority  on  the 
science  of  breeding.  He  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Miami  University  board  for  many 
years,  and  resigned  after  becoming  secre- 
tary. He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  considers  the  support  of  the 
church  one  of  the  fixed  charges  of  his  busi- 
ness. Up  to  when,  in  a runaway,  he  had  his 
hip  broken  he  was  active  in  every  good  work 
of  a public  nature.  He  found  time  to  keep 
his  farm  in  prime  condition,  to  serve  his 
church  as  elder  and  for  the  public  was  a 
leader  in  the  good  roads  movement.  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  from  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association  to  prepare  and  se- 
cure the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  which  has  be- 
come a power  to  prevent  and  control  con- 
tagious diseases  among  domestic  animals 
and  to  prevent  the  home  use  and  export  of 
diseased  meat.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Poland  China  hog,  which  was  approved  as 
the  official  history  by  the  National  Swine 
Breeders’  Association.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Poland 
China  Association  to  prepare  a scale  of 
points  or  standard  of  excellence  for  the  Po- 
land China  hog.  This  standard  has  been 
modified  as  views  of  breeders  changed  and 
is  in  use  at  every  agricultural  college  and 
by  every  swine  expert  in  the  show  ring  and 
has  led  to  more  distinct  and  uniform  ideals 
among  the  breeders  of  swine.  Prior  to  the 
preparation  of  this  standard  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  color  or  style  of  Poland 
Chinas.  Breeding  to  one  standard,  the  type 
has  been  well  defined  and  is  as  uniform  as 
that  of  almost  any  other  breed  of  animals. 
He  believes  that  every  farmer  owes  the 
public  more  than  merely  his  road  and  school 


tax,  and  if  each  does  his  part  cheerfully  and 
fully,  better  schools,  better  roads  and 
stronger  churches  naturally  follow.  He  was 
a charter  member  of  the  Oxford  Farmers’ 
Club  that  was  organized  in  1874  and  whose 
constitution  he  wrote  and  which  has  been 
the  model  for  hundreds  of  other  clubs  in 
Ohio  and  other  states.  He  and  his  wife  have 
not  in  thirty  years  missed  a meeting  of  this 
club  except  when  sick,  and  they  never  fail 
to  furnish  the  paper  or  part  assigned  them. 
They  claim  that  the  club  has  been  to  them 
an  unfailing  benefit  and  source  of  pleasure 
and  has  knit  them  to  a bond  of  friends  whose 
memory  will  never  die. 


FRANK  INSCO  WHITEHEAD. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a “Hamil- 
ton boy”  by  birth,  though  he  has  long  since 
outgrown  the  narrow  fields  of  usefulness  af- 
forded in  literary  work  outside  of  a great 
metropolis.  All  old  residents  of  Hamilton 
will  remember  with  feelings  of  deep  regard 
William  R.  Whitehead,  who  was  born  in 
this  city  July  18,  1836.  His  parents  were 
Robert  W.  and  Lavina  (Wilsey)  White- 
head.  The  former  was  a native  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  born  of  English 
ancestors,  in  1806.  His  wife’s  people  were 
formerly  from  New  England,  though  she 
was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1802. 
William  R.  Whitehead  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Hamilton.  He  early  evinced  an 
aptitude  for  drawing,  but  his  father  appren- 
ticed  him  to  the  cabinet  and  pattern  maker’s 
trade.  He  followed  that  business  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  finally  abandoned  that 
for  photography,  an  art  in  which  he  could. 
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in  .some  degree,  exercise  his  talents  for 
painting  and  drawing.  He  operated  a gal- 
lery for  some  years,  but  finally  gave  up  that 
profession  and  was  thereafter,  until  his 
death,  prominently  connected  with  the  sew- 
ing-machine business.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  introduce  the  Singer  machine  into 
the  state,  and  was  assuredly  the  first  to  start 
a sewing-machine  wagon.  Distributing  of- 
fices were  established  by  Mr.  Whitehead  in 
Hamilton.  Richmond  and  Dayton,  with 
promise  of  successful  business  career,  but 
the  irrevocable  laws  of  nature  decreed  other- 
wise, and  he  was  called  to  another  state  of 
existence  in  middle  life. 

William  R.  Whitehead  was  a man  of 
somewhat  limited  educational  advantages, 
though  any  deficiency  in  that  line  was  fully 
made  up  in  after  years  by  careful  reading 
and  study.  He  was  a devout  and  active 
Christian  and  a zealous  worker  in  the  cause 
which  he  so  ably  advocated.  As  a Sunday 
school  organizer  and  teacher,  he  was  per- 
haps the  best  known  man  of  his  day  within 
the  circuit  of  his  labors.  His  church  re- 
lations were  with  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  Hamilton,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
primary  department  of  the  Sunday  school 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  December  6,  1880. 
Mr.  Whitehead  was  probably  among  the 
first  Sunday  school  workers  to  introduce  the 
blackboard  and  off-hand  drawings  in  illus- 
tration of  the  scriptural  texts.  This  feature 
of  his  work  was  a strong  leverage  in  favor 
of  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  as  well 
as  in  popularizing  a dry  and  uninteresting 
subject  among  the  majority  of  Sunday 
school  attendants. 

He  was  a man  of  the  highest  character, 
honored  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  married  Miss  Nancy  J.  Randall,  on  the 


5th  of  May,  1857.  She  was  a representative 
of  a numerous  family  of  early  pioneers  who 
came  here  from  Pennsylvania.  Her  death 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  August,  1879. 

Frank  Insco  Whitehead,  of  this  review, 
was  born  in  Hamilton,  February  14,  1858. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  school  after 
the  manner  of  most  boys  of  his  day.  He 
discontinued  his  studies  one  year  before 
graduation,  and  learned  the  printer's  trade, 
but  returned  to  the  high  school  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1876.  A year 
later  he  became  the  Hamilton  correspondent 
to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  well-known  writer,  Murat 
Halstead.  Continuing  the  journalistic 
work,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  the 
tuition  of  the  late  Hon.  John  C.  McKemy, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  In 
August  of  this  year  his  mother  died,  and  in 
December  of  the  following  year  he  found 
himself  doubly  orphaned  and  the  eldest  of 
a family  of  seven  children.  Becoming  thus 
the  active  head  of  a somewhat  dependent 
and  helpless  family,  he  abandoned  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a coming  law  practice  and  de-  ■ 
voted  his  energies  to  journalistic  work,  with 
its  sure  recompense.  Mr.  Whitehead  had 
already  developed  a taste  for  newspaper 
work  and  other  lines  of  literature,  hence 
the  enforced  change  in  his  plans  was  not  as 
serious  a disappointment  as  it  otherwise 
might  have  been.  In  the  early  seventies, 
however.  Mr.  Whitehead  had  been  led  by  a 
popular  fad.  of  the  day.  into  establishing 
and  editing  a small  monthly  journal  entitled 
“The  Novelty.”  This  experience  and  Ins 
knowledge  of  the  “art  preservative”  now 
stood  him  in  good  part,  as  it  familiarized 
him  with  many  important  details  of  the 
printing  office.  He  became  local  reportei 
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on  the  Hamilton  Daily  News  when  that 
paper  was  established  and  subsequently 
served  as  reporter  on  the  same  for  a number 
of  veais.  He  was  also  local  editor  of  the 
Hamilton  Daily  Democrat  for  a time.  But 
from  1877  until  May  1,  1891,  he  retained 
his  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial and  Commercial  Gazette.  During 
these  years  he  did  considerable  political 
work  in  various  state  and  congres- 
sional campaigns.  This  experience  broad- 
ened his  field  of  observation  and  led  to  ac- 
quaintance and  recognition  in  a higher 
sphere  of  labor. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1891,  Mr.  White- 
head  was  called  to  a lucrative  position  on  the 
Washington  Post  and  transferred  his  resi- 
dence to  the  seat  of  national  government. 
After  a year  and  a half  on  the  Post,  he  ac- 
cepted a place  on  the  United  Press,  for 
which  news-gathering  institution  he  did  the 
United  States  senate  work  for  five  years. 
While  thus  employed,  he  established  con- 
fidential relations  with  influential  senators 
and  made  a reputation  as  a gatherer  of 
executive  session  news  and  debates  con- 
ducted behind  closed  doors.  While  with  the 
United-  Press  Association  Mr.  Whitehead 
was  also  a member  of  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  (more  re- 
cently) on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican. Since  1900  he  has  been  engaged  on 
special  lines  of  work  at  state  and  national 
conventions. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Whitehead’s  life  has 
been  a busy  one  in  the  newspaper  world 
would  be  superfluous,  in  view  of  the  facts 
above  recorded.  Equally  so  would  be  any 
attempt  to  speak  of  his  attainments  in  the 
literary  world.  The  facts  are  before  the 
generous  reader,  and.  with  feelings  of  pride 


for  the  achievements  of  the  “Hamilton  boy,” 
we  leave  them  there  without  eulogy  or  com- 
nient. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married 
April  29,  1885,  to  Miss  Ida  Maud  Badgely, 
of  Cincinnati,  daughter  of  Robert  Wright 
Badgely  and  Matilda  Ann  Stevens.  Her 
father  was  a member  of  one  of  the  first 
families  that  settled  at  Losantiville,  after- 
wards Cincinnati.  The  Stevens  family  were 
well  known  in  the  early  history  of  Butler  and 
Preble  counties.  Mrs.  Whitehead  is  a na- 
tive of  Oxford,  Butler  county.  Two  daugh- 
ters have  been  born  to  this  happy  union,  the 
eldest  of  whom  died  January  31,  1891,  at 
the  age  of  four  and  a half  years.  The  sec- 
ond daughter  is  Miss  Dorothy  Winnifred, 
born  August  18,  1892. 


EDGAR  BARD. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  occupies  the 
position  of  extra  or  special  engineer  in  the 
employ  of  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Toledo 
Traction  Company.  His  duties  are  onerous, 
in  that  he  is  required  to  go  to  any  station 
on  the  line  where  for  any  reason  the  regular 
engineer  is  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Bard  for  this  respon- 
sible position  is  a high  compliment,  not  only 
to  his  ability,  but  also  to  his  integrity  and 
faithfulness.  It  is  a virtual  admission  upon 
the  part  of  his  employers  that  they  recognize 
in  him  a man  upon  whom  they  can  always 
depend  in  an  emergency.  He  is  at  present 
employed  at  the  Lindenwald  power  station, 
where  he  owns  a pleasant  home,  the  result 
of  his  own  industry  and  economy. 

Edgar  Bard  was  born  in  Muhlenberg 
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county,  Kentucky,  near  the  city  of  Green- 
ville, April  23,  1874.  His  parents,  Luther 
and  Idella  E.  (Steger)  Bard,  were  na- 
tives of  the  same  county.  The  Bard  family 
is  closely  allied  with  the  pioneer  history  of 
the  Blue  Grass  state,  the  city  of  “Bards- 
town”  being  named  in  honor  of  some  of  the 
early  families  of  this  name.  The  mother  of 
Mr.  Bard  died  in  July,  1889,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine  years  and  six  months,  while  the 
father,  a prosperous  farmer,  is  still  living 
on  the  old  home  farm  where  the  subject  was 
bom.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  now  living.  The 
eldest  is  William  H.,  who  is  a well-to-do 
farmer  and  merchant  in  his  native  county; 
Ida  S.  became  the  wife  of  Zehring  Ashlock 
and  together  they  are  seeking  their  fortunes 
in  Oklahoma  territory;  Elmer  Luther,  who 
was  a farmer  in  Kentucky,  died  in  young 
manhood,  leaving  a wife  and  two  children. 
Edgar  of  this  sketch  was  the  next  in  order 
of  birth.  Charles  is  married  and  is  living 
on  the  home  farm,  and  Joseph  G.,  a young 
man  unmarried,  * is  also  at  home  with  his 
father  and  brother. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  reared 
and  spent  his  early  manhood  years  on  the 
home  farm.  He  received  a good  common- 
school  education  in  the  district  schools,  and 
employed  his  time  on  the  farm  until  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  came  to  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  August  9,  1900,  as  an  employe  of  the 
company  with  whom  he  has  since  been  as- 
sociated. The  first  year  of  his  sojourn  here 
he  was  employed  as  a car  repairer  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  two  years  he  was  fire- 
man for  the  company  at  the  Symmes’  Cor- 
ners power  plant.  He  readily  adapted  him- 
self to  the  business  and  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  handling  of  the  complicated  machin- 


ery. After  two  years  of  this  practical  ap- 
prenticeship he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
which  he  now  occupies,  with  increased  sal- 
ary and  responsibilities.  For  the  past 
several  months  he  has  been  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  power  house  at  Symmes’  Cor- 
ners. 

Mr.  Bard  chose  for  his  life  companion 
Miss  Adell  DeKinder,  of  Rockport,  Indi- 
ana. She  was  born  in  Cannelton,  that  state, 
and  is  a daughter  of  John  and  Eliza  De- 
Kinder.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1901,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents.  Her  father  is  a well-to-do 
business  man  at  Rockport.  The  only  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bard  is  John  Wilbur,  bom 
August  27,  1903.  They  are  active  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Lind- 
enw'ald  and  a young  couple  who  have  bright 
promise  of  future  usefulness  and  promi- 
nence in  the  social  and  religious  world. 

Mr.  Bard  is  a Democrat  in  his  political 
views,  though  taking  greater  interest  in 
maintaining  a happy  home  than  in  healing 
the  nation’s  woes. 


JOHN  A.  BUTTERFIELD. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  numbered  with 
the  enterprising  farmers  and  substantial 
citizens  of  Morgan  township,  Butler  county, 
was  born  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  March 
17,  1859,  the  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Sarah 
Jane  Butterfield,  both  natives  of  the  Buck- 
eye state.  The  subject’s  grandfather,  who 
also  bore  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  southern  Ohio  and  the  fam- 
ily has  been  well  known  in  the  counties  of 
Hamilton  and  Butler  from  a very  early  day. 
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Jeremiah  Butterfield,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the 
former  county  March  6,  1811,  grew  to  man- 
hood a tiller  of  the  soil,  which  vocation  he 
followed  all  his  life,  and  died  on  March  25, 
1892;  his  wife,  whose  birth  occurred  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1822,  departed  this  life 
January  2,  1899. 

The,  subject  of  this  review  was  brought 
up  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Hamilton  county 
and  after  finishing  the  common-school 
course  entered  the  National  Normal  School 
at  Lebanon,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
for  some  time  with  the  object  in  view  of 
fitting  himself  for  teaching.  On  leaving  the 
above  institution  he  engaged  in  educational 
work  and  continued  the  same  during  the  en- 
suing four  years,  meeting  with  encouraging 
success  as  an  instructor  and  disciplinarian 
and  earning  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  able  and  popular  teachers  of  this  county. 
The  financial  inducements  of  the  profession 
not  being  very  flattering,  Mr.  Butterfield  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period  noted  decided  to 
abandon  educational  work;  accordingly  he 
returned  home  and  taking  charge  of  the 
farm  continued  its  cultivation  until  the  year 
1900,  when  he  was  elected  real  estate  ap- 
praiser of  his  township.  The  duties  of  the 
position,  being  responsible  and  onerous,  re- 
quired all  of  his  time,  and  he  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  same  until  the  close 
of  his  term,  when  he  purchased  a farm 
in  Morgan  township,  Butler  county,  to 
which  he  at  once  moved  and  on  which  he 
has  since  lived  and  prospered.  Mr.  Butter- 
field has  increased  the  value  of  his  place  by 
bringing  it  to  a high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  adding  a series  of  substantial  improve- 
ments, sparing  no  efforts  in  any  of  these 
respects  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  attractive  farms  of  the  township  in 


which  it  is  situated.  He  has  labored  dili- 
gently to  bring  about  the  results  that  now 
obtain,  the  excellent  condition  of  his  fields, 
buildings  and  other  improvements  and  the 
spirit  of  thrift  apparent  in  every  part  of  the 
premises  demonstrating  unusual  capacity  on 
his  part  as  an  enterprising  tiller  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  lively  interest  he  manifests  to 
keep  fully  abreast  the  times  in  all  matters  of 
modem  thought  in  the  domains  of  agricul- 
tural science.  His  persevering  industry  and 
devotion  to  duty  have  brought  their  re- 
ward in  the  beautiful  home  and  comfortable 
competency  now  in  his  possession,  while  his 
upright  course  of  conduct  and  the  desire  al- 
ways to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  have  won 
him  a conspicuous  place  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow 
citizens. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Butterfield 
dates  from  February  4,  1897,  at  which  time 
he  was  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock 
with  Miss  Lillian  Atherton,  daughter  of 
Israel  and  Jane  Atherton,  of  Ohio,  the 
father  for  many  years  a well-to-do  farmer 
and  representative  citizen  of  Hamilton 
county.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  one 
child,  Helen,  around  whom  all  the  wealth 
of  the  parental  affection  is  being  thrown 
and  in  whom  are  centered  many  fond  hopes  , 
and  bright  anticipations  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Butterfield  affiliates  with  the  Democratic 
party.  Although  a member  of  no  church, 
he  has  profound  respect  for  religion  and  ex- 
emplifies the  vital  principles  of  Christianity 
in  his  daily  life  and  conversation,  which  in 
the  sight  of  reasonable  men  is  of  greater 
weight  and  influence  than  ostentatious  pro- 
fession. He  is  an  attendant  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  to  which  his  wife  belongs, 
and  contributes  generously  to  its  support,  , 
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besides  giving  liberally  of  his  means  to 
further  the  interests  of  all  charitable  and 
benevolent  enterprises  of  whatever  name  or 
order.  Mr.  Butterfield  is  a genial  and  pleas- 
ant companion,  of  a cheerful  and  lively  dis- 
position, and  in  his  domestic  relations  is  as 
happily  situated  as  he  is  popular  among  his 
fellow  men,  being  respected  by  all  classes 
as  a gentleman  of  integrity  and  honor.  He 
possesses  a strong  will,  is  energetic  and  de- 
termined in  carrying  forward  any  under- 
taking which  he  considers  just  and  right, 
at  the  same  time  exercising  that  control  of 
self  which  under  all  circumstances  is  the 
surest  evidence  of  personal  power.  He  has 
lived  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  his 
ideals  of  manhood  and  citizenship,  and  with 
others  of  his  type  and  class  is  deserving  of 
a place  in  a volume  dedicated  to  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  his  adopted  county. 


M.  E.  MILLER. 

The  representative  farmer  and  estimable 
citizen  of  whom  the  biographer  writes  in 
this  connection  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a son  of  William  and  Mary  (Davis) 
Miller,  the  father  born  in  the  Keystone  state 
and  the  mother  in  Indiana.  These  parents 
were  married  in  Pennsylvania  and  speilt  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  that  common- 
wealth, their  union  resulting  in  the  birth  of 
eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  Five  of  the 
children  have  always  lived  in  their  native 
state,  the  subject  and  a sister,  Mrs.  Pleas- 
ant Cook,  of  Somerville,  being  the  only 
members  of  the  family  in  Butler  county. 

M.  E.  Miller,  whose  birth  occurred  in 
I'avette  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  January 


23,  1844,  was  reared  a farmer  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  district  school,  which 
he  attended  as  opportunities  afforded  until 
acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  branches.  He  remained  on  the 
family  homestead  until  1864,  when  he  came 
to  Butler  county.  Ohio,  to  visit  a brother 
and  sister  who  had  previously  removed  to 
this  part  of  the  state,  and,  being  pleased 
with  the  country,  he  decided  to  make  it  his 
permanent  place  of  abode.  To  earn  a liveli- 
hood he  worked  for  a considerable  length 
of  time  as  a farm  hand  and  in  this  way  sup- 
ported himself  until  his  marriage,  which 
was  solemnized  in  1867  with  Miss  Miranda 
Cook,  who  was  born  in  this  county  in  1847, 
her  parents  moving  here  a number  of  years 
before  from  their  native  state  of  South 
Carolina. 

Immediately  after  taking  with  himself 
a wife  Mr.  Miller  rented  a farm  in  Milford, 
which  he  now  owns  and  cultivates  and,  set- 
ting up  a modest  domestic  establishment,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  making  a 
home  of  his  own.  After  farming  a num- 
ber of  years  for  a share  of  the  proceeds,  he 
succeeded  by  persevering  industry  and 
economy  in  saving  sufficient  means  to  pur- 
chase the  place  on  which  he  lived,  since 
which  time  his  progress  has  been  very  com- 
mendable, as  he  is  well  situated  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  frugality  and  thrift,  his  farm 
being  in  excellent  condition,  with  many  sub- 
stantial improvements,  and  his  home  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences calculated  to  make  country  life 
not  only  prosperous  but  a very  pleasing  and 
desirable  experience  as  well.  The  career  of 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  that  of  a common,  un- 
assuming man.  a man  of  the  people,  whose 
industrious  habits,  sterling  integrity  and 
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sturdy  worth  have  gained  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  bound 
them  to  him  in  bonds  of  friendship  like  unto 
bands  of  steel.  . Honesty  and  devotion  to 
duty  and  right  are  among  his  more  pro- 
nounced characteristics,  to  which  may  be 
added  mature  judgment,  sound  common 
sense  and  other  estimable  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  that  never  fail  to  win  the  good 
will  of  all  with  whom  he  has  relations  of 
a business  or  social  nature.  Mr.  Miller’s 
political  creed  embodies  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
he  has  earnestly  endorsed  and  supported 
ever  since  old  enough  to  exercise  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship.  He  served 
six  years  as  trustee  of  Milford  township  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  position  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  his  administration  being  straight- 
forward and  business-like,  and  he  left  the 
office  without  a stain  upon  the  record  which 
he  so  faithfully  and  honorably  made.  Mr. 
Miller  has  served  a number  of  terms  on  the 
board  of  education,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  for  the  period  of  three  years  His 
fraternal  relations  include  membership  with 
Lodge  No.  665,  Knights  of  Pythias,  at  Som- 
erville. in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs, 
his  present  title  in  the  order  being  that  of 
past  chancellor.  He  also  belongs  to  Cove- 
nant Lodge,  No.  54,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  at  Somerville,  in  which  lodge 
he  has  filled  all  the  chairs.  * 

Mr.  Miller’s  mind  early  yielded  to  the 
gentle  but  powerful  influence  of  religious 
training  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  an 
earnest  and  consistent  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  holding  at  this  time  the 
position  of  elder  in  the  local  organization 
to  which  he  and  his  wife  belong.  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Miller  have  had  three  children,  all 
daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Florence  M., 
was  born  in  186c)  and  died  in  the  bloom  of 
young  womanhood  in  the  year  1888;  Anna 
O.,  whose  birth  occurred  in  1871,  is  pur- 
suing her  studies  in  the  Normal  University 
at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and  Della  B.,  born 
in  1873,  departed  this  life  in  1892. 


ALBERT  W.  HINSEY. 

The  family  of  which  the  subject  of  this 
review  is  a representative  has  been  identified 
with  the  history  of  Butler  county  ever  since 
the  pioneer  period,  his  grandfather  having 
been  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  what  is 
now  Milford  township.  John  Hinsey,  the 
progenitor  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family,  was  a native  of  Wales;  he  came  to 
this  country  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  settled  in  Delaware,  where  he  reared 
his  family,  among  his  children  being  a son 
by  the  name  of  Cornelius,  who  was  born  in 
that  state.  Cornelius  Hinsey  married  Sarah 
Crawford  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury moved  to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  locating 
in  Milford  township,  of  which,  as  already 
indicated,  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
He  improved  a farm  in  the  above  township, 
lived  a long  and  useful  life  and  at  its  close 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  Darrtown  ceme- 
tery, where  so  many  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  this  part  of  the  country  sleep.  There 
were  four  children  in  the  family  of  Cor- 
nelius and  Sarah  Hinsey,  namely : William, 
John,  Albert  and  Sarah,  all  of  whom  have 
followed  their  parents  to  the  silent  land. 
Albert,  the  third  of  the  family,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  the  year  1804,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  white  child  bom  within  the 
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present  limits  of  Milford  township.  He  was 
reared  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  due 
time  became  quite  a thrifty  and  successful 
farmer,  owning  at  the  time  of  his  death 
over  three  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  cleared  and  im- 
proved by  his  own  labor.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent citizen,  originally  an  ardent  Whig  in 
politics,  later  a zealous  Republican  and  for 
many  years  an  influential  member  of  the 
Baptist  church.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Sarah  Morris,  was  a native 
of  Butler  county  and  of  his  ten  children, 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  nine  grew  to 
years  of  maturity.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinsey 
departed  this  life  some  years  ago  and  were 
buried  in  the  Somerville  cemetery,  the  only 
surviving  members  of  their  family  beings 
three  sons,  Edward,  of  Somerville;  M.  D., 
of  Dayton,  and  Albert  W.,  whose  name 
heads  this  article. 

Albert  W.  was  born  in  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  July  12,  1846,  grew  to  manhood  on 
the  home  farm  in  Milford  township  and 
during  his  childhood  and  youth  enjoyed  the 
best  educational  advantages  the  public 
schools  afforded.  In  May,  1864,  when  but 
little  past  his  eighteenth  year,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  for  the  hundred-day 
service,  during  which  time  his  command 
was  principally  engaged  in  guard  duty  at 
the  national  capitol  and  in  various  parts  of 
Virginia  and  other  states.  Receiving  an 
honorable  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  noted,  Mr.  Hinsey  returned  home 
and  resumed  farming  in  Milford  township, 
which  vocation  he  continued  quite  success- 
fully for  a number  of  years  and  in  which 
he  still  has  large  interests.  On  April  25, 
1867,  was  solemnized  his  marriage  with 


Miss  Sarah  L.  Antrim,  of  Milford  town- 
ship, the  union  being  blessed  with  one  child, 
Cornelius,  whose  birth  occurred  on  July  5, 
1868.  Cornelius  A.  Hinsey  was  educated 
in  the  Somerville  high  school,  of  which 
he  is  a graduate,  and  for  some  time  past 
has  held  an  important  position  with  the 
Colonial  Salt  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
being  the  western  agent  of  the  concern  with 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He 
is  a young  man  of  excellent  habits  and  fine 
business  qualifications,  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  his  employers  and  his  present  high  stand- 
ing in  the  enterprise  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected is  indicative  of  a still  larger  sphere 
of  action  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hinsey  is  one  of  the  leading  Re- 
publicans of  Milford  township  and  his 
ability  and  influence  in  political  circles  have 
contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
mote the  success  of  his  party  in  Butler 
county.  In  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  he  was  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison postmaster  of  Somerville,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds,  having  been  reappointed 
by  President  McKinley,  his  management  of 
the  office  being  business-like  and  efficient 
and  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  public. 
Aside  from  his  official  duties,  he  manifests 
a pardonable  pride  in  the  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  town,  encourages  all  laudable  en- 
terprises with  these  objects  in  view  and 
lends  his  influence  to  every  progressive 
measure  for  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity along  social,  educational  and  moral 
lines.  He  holds  membership  with  Mitchell 
Post,  No.  361,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,. 
Camden  Lodge,  No.  59,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  Covenant  Lodge,  No.  54,  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  all  of 
which  he  is  an  active  worker  and  in  the  lat- 
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ter  an  honored  official,  having  passed  all  the 
chairs  in  the  organization  besides  filling  im7 
portant,  positions  in  the  other  two  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Religiously  Mr.  Hinsey  and 
wife  are  Methodists,  belonging  to  the  church 
at  Somerville.  They  are  deeply  interested 
in  all  departments  of  good  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  congregation,  contribute 
freely  to  all  public  and  private  charities  and 
are  highly  esteemed  members  of  society, 
moving  in  the  best  circles  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Hinsey  has  always  been  an  indus- 
trious worker,  prudent  and  thrifty,  and  it  is 
a source  of  much  gratification  to  him  at  this 
time  of  life  to  be  in  possession  of  sufficient 
means  to  insure  him  and  his  faithful  com- 
panion against  every  contingency  of  want 
and  privation.  He  is  an  honorable  man  and 
a praiseworthy  citizen  whose  ability  and 
worth  are  deeply  appreciated  by  the  public 
and  whose  sterling  integrity  and  many  es- 
timable qualities  have  won  for  him  the' high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  and  the  com- 
manding position  which  he  occupies. 


JOHN  R.  WILLIAMSON. 

The  family  of  which  the  subject  of  this 
review  is  a representative  is  well  known  in 
Butler  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Hamilton 
and  for  many  years  its  members  have  been 
honored  and  respected  in  their  various 
spheres  of  life.  John  Williamson,  the  sub- 
ject's grandfather,  a native  of  New  Jersey, 
came  to  Ohio  a number  of  years  ago  and  set- 
tled in  Hamilton  county,  where  he  purchased 
land  on  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  as  a fairly  prosperous  farmer,  and 
he  also  enjoyed  excellent  standing  as  an  en- 


terprising, public-spirited  citizen.  Among 
his  eight  children  was  a son  by  the  name  of 
Benjamin,  who  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
family  estate  and  a little  later  came  to  But- 
ler county  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  purchasing  a mill  on  Seven-Mile 
creek  not  far  from  where  his  son  John  R. 
now  lives,  which  he  operated  for  some  time 
in  partnership  with  one  of  his  brothers, 
meeting  with  gratifying  success  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  also  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  agriculture  and  in  the  course  of  years  be- 
came the  owner  of  several  valuable  farms  in 
Butler  county.  He  now  lives  in  Collinsville 
with  one  of  his  family.  Benjamin  William- 
son has  always  been  a man  of  sterling  worth 
and  his  family  is  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed in  Milford  township.  He  is  a Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  a devout  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  being  an  elder  in  the 
congregation  at  Collinsville,  which  position 
he  has  held  for  many  years.  When  a young 
man  he  married  Miss  Rebekkah  Scott,  who 
is  still  living  and  who  has  borne  him  three 
children,  namely : Jennie,  an  inmate  of  the 
parental  home;  Charles,  who  departed  this 
life  in  1891,  and  John  R.,  whose  name  intro- 
duces this  sketch. 

John  R.  Williamson  was  bom  in  Mil- 
ford township,  November  2,  1864,  and  spent 
his  early  years  on  the  family  homestead,  at- 
tending at  intervals  during  his  childhood 
and  youth  the  district  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  subsequently  entered  the  Na- 
tional Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  until  ob- 
taining a good  education,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed farming  and  has  since  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  same. 

In  October,  1888,  Mr.  Williamson  en- 
tered the  marriage  relation  with  Miss  Carrie 
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Somoyer,  of  this  county,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  leading  farmer  and  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Milford  and  for  a number  of  years  a 
trustee  of  the  township.  Mrs.  Williamson 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  at  Leba- 
non and  Oxford,  and  possesses  a bright,  cul- 
tivated mind,  being  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  her  and  a favorite  in  the  social 
circles  in  which  she  moves.  She  is  the 
mother  of  one  son,  Charles,  whose  birth  oc- 
curred in  1892. 

Since  his  marriage  Mr.  Williamson  has 
lived  on  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres.  He  is  progressive  in  all  the  term  im- 
plies, and  believes  in  modern  improvements. 
Since  his  twenty-first  year  he  has  been  a 
pronounced  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party. 


HON.  M.  T.  MUSTIN. 

This  venerable  citizen,  upon  whose  head 
rest  the  sifted  snows  of  eighty-eight  winters, 
has  had  an  eminently  honorable  career  and 
•is  now  spending  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  quiet  content  and 
peace  which  are  the  best  return  for  a life  of 
integrity  and  usefulness.  M.  T.  Mustin  is  a 
native  of  the  old  historic  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  where  his  birth  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1816,  having  first  seen  the  light 
of  day  on  the  ancestral  homestead  in  Fred- 
erick county.  From  the  paternal  side  he  in- 
herits the  blood  of  a long  line  of  sturdy 
Irish  ancestors,  and  from  his  mother,  the 
sterling  attributes  for  which  the  German 
people  have  for  ages  been  distinguished.  His 
grandfather  Mustin  came  from  Ireland  and 
settled  in  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  in  Co- 


lonial times,  and  his  mother's  father,  who 
was  also  a pioneer  of  the  Old  Dominion 
state,  was  a native  of  Germany.  John  L. 
Mustin,  father  of  the  subject,  was  bora  in 
Virginia  and  became  one  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  planters  of  Frederick  county,  also 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  His  wife,  Mary  Weaver, 
also  a member  of  a well-to-do  and  highly  es- 
teemed family,  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  early  German  settlers  of  Frederick 
county  and  is  remembered  as  a lady  of  intel- 
ligence, great  force  of  character,  and  many 
estimable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

M.  T.  Mustin  spent  the  first  four  years 
of  his  life  in  his  native  state,  and  about  1820 
accompanied  his  grandparents  upon  their  re- 
moval to  Hamilton  county,  Ohio.  A few 
years  later  they  changed  their  abode  to  But- 
ler county  and  purchased  the  farm  in  Mor- 
gan township  on  which  the  subject  was 
reared  and  near  which  he  received  his  edu- 
cational training.  Possessing  a vigorous  in- 
tellect and  a naturally  inquiring  mind,  young 
Mustin  made  rapid  progress  in  his  scholastic 
work  and  being  fond  of  reading,  eagerly 
perused  all  the  books  and  papers  that  he 
could  buy  or  borrow,  in  this  way  becoming 
in  due  time  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
widely  informed  young  men  of  the  commu- 
nity. Well  qualified  teachers  being  difficult 
to  secure,  Mr.  Mustin  when  a mere  youth 
was  induced  to  take  charge  of  a school  in 
his  neighborhood  and  so  capable  did  he 
prove  and  so  successfully  was  the  term  con- 
ducted that  he  decided  to  devote  his  life 
thereafter  to  educational  work.  His  experi- 
ence as  a teacher  covered  a period  of  forty 
consecutive  years,  during  which  time  his  la- 
bors were  confined  principally  to  the  four 
♦townships  of  Morgan,  Reily,  Hanover  and 
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Fairfield,  and  his  success  was  such  as  to  earn 
for  him  a reputation  second  to  that  of  few 
school  men  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Mustin’s  superior  intelligence,  abil- 
ity and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 
important  public  duties  early  made  him  a 
power  in  local  politics,  and  while  still  a 
young  man  he  became  one  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  Butler  county.  Many  years  ago 
he  was  elected  assessor  of  Hanover  town- 
ship and  in  the  fall  of  1849  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  county  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  served  with  distinction  during  the  ses- 
sions of  1850,  introduced  a number  of  im- 
portant bills  which  became  laws ; had  places 
on  several  of  the  leading  committees,  and  in 
the  general  deliberations  of  the  house  was  an 
active  and  influential  participant.  He  stood 
well  with  his  party  associates,  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  political  opponents,  and 
by  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  county 
and  state  won  the  confidence  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  made  a record  of  which  they,  as 
well  as  himself,  felt  justly  proud. 

In  the  year  1841  Mr.  Mustin  contracted 
a marriage  with  Miss  Rebecca  Hand,  who 
was  bom  and  reared  in  Butler  county  and 
whose  parents  moved  to  this  part  of  Ohio 
in  an  early  day  from  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Five  children  were  the  fruits  of  this 
union,  John  L.,  Mary  A.,  Hannah,  Harriett 
and  one  that  died  in  infancy,  the  only  one 
living  at  this  time'  being  John  L.,  whose 
birth  occurred  on  the  26th  of  March,  1843. 
arid  who  has  long  been  a prominent  farmer 
and  leading  citizen  of  the  township  of  Reily. 
The  wife  of  John  L.  Mustin  was  formerly 
Miss  Agness  Dalzell  and  their  two  children, 
Charles  E.  and  Cenith  E.,  live  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

For  some  years  past  the  subject  of  this 
review  has  not  been  activelv  engaged  in  any 
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pursuit,  his  advanced  age  and  the  infirmities 
incident  thereto  making  a life  of  retirement 
imperative.  For  one  so  old  he  is  remarkably 
well  preserved,  retaining  much  of  his  erst- 
while physical  force,  while  his  mental  pow- 
ers are  as  clear  and  strong  and  he  is  still  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  times  in  matters  of 
public  interest  and  to  attend  to  certain  busi- 
ness affairs  requiring  his  attention.  Few 
men  in  Butler  county  have  lived  as  long  as 
Mr.  Mustin  and  to  few  have  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  so  filling  their  years  with 
deeds  of  kindness  and  usefulness.  Among 
his  former  pupils  are  many  men  and  women 
who  have  grown  gray  beneath  the  burden 
and  the  heat  of  life’s  conflict,  while  others 
who  received  their  first  instruction  from  him 
are  now  filling  honorable  positions  in  various 
capacities,  being  the  leaders  of  important 
enterprises  in  this  county  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Mustin’s  career  has  been  fraught  with  great 
good  to  his  fellow  men  and  his  influence  has 
ever  been  on  the  side  of  right.  His  aims 
have  always  been  laudable,  his  ideals  high 
and  his  purposes  honorable,  and  now  as  his 
sun  is  slowly  and  tranquilly  sinking  amid 
the  gathering  of  the  evening  shadows,  it  is 
his  fortunate  privilege  to  look  back  over  a 
well-spent  life  in  which  there  is  little  to  cause 
regret,  but  much  to  make  the  remainder  of 
his  journey  bright  and  cheerful.  Mr.  Mus- 
tin was  at  one  time  captain  of  a company 
of  Ohio  state  militia,  known  as  the  Milville 
Blues. 


TOBIAS  FINKBINE. 

This  well-known  and  successful  farmer 
of  Oxford  township  is  a native  son  of  the 
county  and  has  here  gained  a position  of 
independence  and  prosperity  through  his 
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own  well-directed  efforts,  while  his  is  also 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  valiant 
sons  of  the  republic  who  aided  in  perpetu- 
ating the  Union  when  its  integrity  was 
placed  in  dire  jeopardy  through  armed  re- 
bellion. Mr.  Finkbine  is  one  of  the  sterling 
citizens  of  the  county  and  is  well  entitled  to 
consideration  in  this  compilation. 

Tobias  Finkbine  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Oxford  township,  this  county,  on  the  14th 
of  October.  1841,  being  a son  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  (Stebbins)  Finkbine.  Rob- 
ert Finkbine  came  of  stanch  German  line- 
age and  was  born  and  reared  in  the  old  Key- 
stone state.  About  the  year  1802.  as  a 
young  man,  he  came  to  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
and  settled  on  a pioneer  farm  in  Oxford 
township,  not  far  distant  from  the  present 
homestead  of  our  subject.  He  was  a shoe- 
maker by  trade,  and  followed  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  improving  and 
cultivating  his  farm.  He  was  married  in 
this  county,  his  wife  having  been  born  in 
New  Jersey,  whence  she  came  with  her  par- 
ents to  Ohio  in  an  early  day.  In  1857 
Robert  Finkbine  removed  with  his  family 
to  Shelby  county.  Illinois,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  pioneer  experiences,  being  there 
engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  which 
ocurred  in  about  1877,  while  his  devoted 
wife  passed  away  in  about  1870.  Their 
four  children  are  all  living. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared 
to  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm  and 
received  such  educational  advantages  as 
were  afforded  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  day.  He  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Illinois, 
and  had  not  yet  attained  his  majority  when 
the  dark  clouds  of  civil  war  cast  their  grue- 
some pall  over  the  national  firmament.  In 


August,  1862,  he  manifested  his  intrinsic 
patriotism  by  enlisting  as  a private 
in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  to 
the  command  of  which  Colonel  Jesse 
H.  Moore  was  assigned.  The  regi- 
ment became  a part  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  and  saw  long  and  arduous 
service,  participating  in  many  important  en- 
gagements, including  the  battles  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  Chickamauga.  It  then  was 
sent  forward  to  take  part  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, but  before  reaching  its  destination 
was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the  movements 
against  Hood’s  forces,  while  later  the  regi- 
ment was  with  General  Thomas  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Nashville  and  also  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Franklin.  Mr.  Finkbine  was 
ever  found  a faithful  and  loyal  soldier  and 
continued  in  service  until  victory  had 
crowned  the  Union  arms,  being  mustered 
out  in  June.  1865,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  receiving  his  honorable  discharge.  He 
receives  a pension  in  recognition  of  disa- 
bilities resulting  from  his  military  service. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Fink- 
bine returned  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
alxmt  one  year,  and  in  T867  he  came  once 
more  to  his  native  township  in  Butler 
county,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He 
began  his  active  business  career  here  as  a 
farmer  and  was  without  financial  reinforce- 
ment at  the  time  of  beginning  operations, 
so  that  it  is  the  more  gratifying  to  note 
the  success  which  is  his,  since  it  has  come 
as  the  diametrical  result  of  his  own  assidu- 
ous labors  and  discriminating  management. 
He  is  now  the  owner  of  three  farms  in  Ox- 
ford township,  the  aggregate  area  of  the 
farms  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
acres,  and  all  are  maintained  under  a high 
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state  of  cultivation  and  have  those  substan- 
tial improvements  which  indicate  the  energy 
and  progressive  spirit  of  the  owner.  In 
politics  Mr.  Finkbine  is  a stanch  adherent 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  he  has  ever 
shown  a proper  interest  in  public  affairs, 
particularly  those  of  a local  nature,  though 
he  has  never  sought  or  desired  official 
preferment.-  He  is  identified  with  Millikin 
Post,  No.  228,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, at  Oxford,  and  is  past  commander 
of  the  same,  while  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
prominent  members  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian church. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1867,  Mr. 
Finkbine  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  H.  Wallace,  who  was  born  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  who  is  a sister  of  William 
B.  Wallace,  a well-known  citizen  of  Oxford. 
Of  the  five  children  of  this  union  four  are 
living,  namely:  Helen  E.,  who  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  Oxford,  high  school  and  who  is 
now  a successful  and  popular  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  at  Rushville,  Indiana;  Rob- 
ert. who  is  a skilled  mechanic  and  who  is 
employed  in  the  shops  of  a large  manu- 
facturing concern  in  Pittsburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania; William,  who  is  married  and  con- 
ducting one  of  his  father’s  farms,  and  Anna 
B.,  who  remains  beneath  the  parental  roof. 


WILLIAM  B.  WALLACE. 

He  to  whose  life  history  we  now  direct 
attention  is  incumbent  of  the  office  of  post- 
master of  Oxford,  as  well  as  that  of  treas- 
urer of  the  Butler  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  is  a representative  of  one  of  the 
sterling  and  honored  pioneer  families  of  this 
section  of  the  Buckeye  state. 


Mr.  Wallace  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm,  in  Oxford  township,  this  county, 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1841,  being  a son  of 
Alexander  and  Helen  (Brown)  Wallace, 
both  of  whom  were  bom  and  reared  in 
Campbelltown,  Scotland,  where  both  had 
been  previously  married,  two  children  hav- 
ing been  born  of  the  first  marriage  of  Mr. 
Wallace  and  one  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  while 
three  children  graced  the  second  union,  two 
of  whom  are  living,  William  B.,  subject  of 
this  sketch,  and  Mary  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Tobias  Finkbine,  of  Oxford  township,  this 
county.  The  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1831  and  took 
up  their  residence  in  Ohio,  the  father  be- 
coming one  of  the  successful  farmers  of  But- 
ler county,  where  both -he  and  his  wife 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  honored 
by  all  who  knew  them. 

William  B.  Wallace  was  reared  to  the 
sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm  and  his  early 
educational  training  was  secured  in  the 
district  schools,  while  he  later  attended  the 
Grundy  Commercial  College,  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1861.  In  Au- 
gust of  the  following  year  he  gave  evidence 
of  his  intrinsic  loyalty  and  patriotism  by 
tendering  his  services  in  defense  of  the 
Union.  He  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
navy  and  served  on  the  magazine  boat  Illi- 
nois,” on  the  Mississippi  river,  until  1863, 
when  he  received  his  honorable  discharge. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a 
corporal  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
which  was  assigned  to  guard  duty  in  West 
Virginia,  where  it  was  principally  stationed 
until  the  close  of  his  enlistment.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace receiving  his  honorable  discharge,  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1864. 
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After  the  termination  of  his  military  ca- 
reer Mr.  Wallace  returned  to  Butler  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
becoming  one  of  the  prominent  and  progres- 
sive representatives  of  the  farming  industry 
in  Oxford  township  where  he  acquired  and 
improved  a fine  estate  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  acres,  which  he  still  owns.  The 
farm  has  long  been  maintained  under  a high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  while  giving  it  his 
personal  supervision  Mr.  Wallace  also  de- 
voted special  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
shorthorn  cattle  and  registered  Poland- 
China  swine,  and  this  branch  of  his  farming 
enterprise  is  still  maintained  at  a high  stan- 
dard, recourse  being  had  to  his  slock  for 
breeding  purposes.  In  politics  Mr.  Wallace 
has  ever  given  a stanch  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  his  first  presidential  vote 
having  been  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
he  has  taken  an  active  and  zealous  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  the  party  cause.  He 
served  for  a number  of  years  as  supervisor 
of  his  township,  and  was  given  other  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  local  confidence  and 
esteem,  since  he  was  called  to  the  offices 
of  township  trustee  and  school  director.  He 
removed  from  his  farm  to  the  village  of  Ox- 
ford in  1888  and  there  lived  practically  re- 
tired until  July  20,  1900,  when  President 
McKinley  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of 
postmaster,  of  which  he  has  since  remained 
incumbent,  giving  a most  able  and  satisfac- 
tory administration.  He  has  ever  retained 
a deep  interest  in  the  great  basic  art  of  ag- 
riculture and  its  allied  industries,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  Butler  County  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  he  has  been  treasurer  since  about  1898. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Oxford 
Lodge,  No.  187,  Knights  of  Pythias,  of 


which  he  is  the  present  treasurer,  and  a 
member  of  Millikin  Post,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  of  Oxford. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1867,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Louisa  Wright,  who  was  bom  and  reared 
in  Oxford  township,  this  county,  where  she 
passed  her  entire  life.  She  was  summoned 
into  eternal  rest  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1889,  and  is  survived  by  her  two  children, 
Rosella  Alma,  who  was  born  March  16, 
1870,  and  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Otha  E. 
Kumler,  railway  mail  clerk,  their  home  be- 
ing in  Oxford;  and  Charles  R.,  who  was 
born  November  18,  1873,  and  who  is  deputy 
postmaster  under  his  father.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  1899,  Mr.  Wallace  married 
Mrs.  Alary  E.  Golder,  nee  Howard,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  she  being  a daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Elizabeth  Howard. 


HON.  ISAAC  E.  HUFFMAN. 

Hon.  Isaac  Ellsworth  Huffman,  is  a na- 
tive of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  born  at 
Springdale,  December  31,  1868,  and  is  a son 
of  Allen  and  Elizabeth  (Wain)  Huffman. 
The  father  is  a native  of  Butler  county,  his 
birth  occurring  near  Jones’  Station  on  the 
1 6th  of  January,  1830.  He  is  a representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  families, 
being  a son  of  Job  Huffman,  who  located  in 
Butler  countyr  in  a very  early  day,  and  here 
married  Miss  Margaret  Wilkinson,  who  was 
born  on  the  farm  where  her  . life  was  spent. 
Her  birth  occurred  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1797,  and  she  passed  away  January  26,  1886. 
Job  Huffman  purchased  a farm  which  his 
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father-in-law  had  entered  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  there  the  father  of  Isaac  Huffman 
was  born  and  spent  his  life.  Allen  Huffman 
was  a prosperous  and  successful  farmer,  his 
ambition  being  to  excel  in  this  time-honored 
avocation. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his 
elementary  education  in  the 'district  schools 
of  Springdale.  This  was  supplemented  bv 
a thorough  course  at  the  Ohio  Weslevan 
University  at  Lebanon.  He  then  entered 
the  ranks  of  Butler  county’s  educators,  and 
followed  the  teaching  profession  for  eight 
years.  In  this  he  was  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful and  made  a record  for  himself  as  a 
thoroughly  practical  educator.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  public 
schools  of  Oxford  township  were  classified 
. and  a course  of  study  introduced  whereby 
the  country  schools  were  placed  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  graded  schools  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  a graduating  course  of  study  in- 
troduced. 

But,  like  many  others  of  the  promising 
young  people  of  modern  times,  Mr.  Huff- 
man did  not  enter  the  teaching  profession 
with  a view  to  ^permanent  occupation,  but 
rather  as  a stepping-stone  to  something  be- 
yond. From  early  boyhood  he  had  an  am- 
bition to  become  a lawyer  and  all  his  early 
efforts  tended  in  the  direction  of  a gratifica- 
tion of  this  ambition.  He  was  employed  as 
a teacher  from  1890  until  1898,  devoting  the 
same  time  faithfully  to  his  work  and  attend- 
ing to  some  preliminary  work  along  the  line 
of  his  chosen  profession.  He  took  a three- 
years  course  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  190 t. 

In  December  following  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  state  courts. 

Mr.  Huffman  had  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  political  affairs  and  was 


recognized  as  a local  leader  among  his  com- 
panions. He  had  scarcely  established  his 
law  office  when  his  Democratic  friends  be- 
gan to  urge  his  candidacy  for  the  office  of 
representative  from  Butler  county  in  the 
Ohio  legislature.  He  does  not  deny  having 
had  political  ambitions,  and  gratified  that 
this  signal  honor  should  be  so  early  thrust 
upon  him,  even  though  reluctant  to  leave, 
temporarily,  the  profession  so  recently  es- 
poused, he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his 
iriends  and  entered  the  race  before  the  pri- 
mary election,  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
August,  1901.  The  campaign  which  closed 
on  the  date  above  written  was  an  exceed- 
ingly vigorous  one  and  active,  but  Mr.  Huff- 
man received  a majority  of  nine  hundred 
and  ten  votes  over  his  competitor,  thus  be- 
coming his  party’s  nominee.  At  the  general 
election,  following,  he  received  a majority  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  votes  over  the 
Republican  candidate.  On  the  organization 
of  the  seventy-fifth  general  assembly  Mr. 
Huffman  was  placed  upon  several  of  the 
standing  committees,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  municipal  affairs,  labor,  fees  and 
salaries,  and  blind  asylum.  In  the  deliber- 
ations of  each  of  these  he  took  an  active  and 
intelligent  part.  At  a special  session  of  the 
legislature,  convened  to  revise  certain  laws, 
Mr.  Huffman  was  appointed  on  the  special 
code  committee.  The  enactment  of  the  new 
code  has  created  some  confusion  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  but  the  general  sentiment  is 
commendatory,  and  officials  are  better  pleased 
with  it  as  they  become  more  acquainted  with 
the  simplified  conditions  and  practical  work- 
ings. Mr.  Huffman  was  re-elected  in  1903, 
after  an  active  campaign,  wherein  he  was 
confronted  at  the  primaries  by  his  former 
Democratic  opponent.  The  results  at  both 
the  primary  and  general  elections  were 
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practically  unchanged,  he  having  twenty- 
seven  more  votes  at  the  former  and  a hun- 
dred less  at  the  latter,  which  was  over 
four  hundred  more  votes  than  was  polled 
by  the  head  of  the  ticket,  a very  com- 
plimentary recognition  of  his  services.  Dur- 
ing the  session  just  closed  Mr.  Huffman  was 
a member  of  the  finance,  railroad  and  tele- 
graph, and  library  committees.  Besides  his 
services  on  these,  he  also  took  an  active  part 
in  some  special  legislation  and  in  the  enact- 
ment into  laws  of  a number  of  bills  intro- 
duced by  himself.  He  secured  the  most 
liberal  appropriation  ever  given  to  Miami 
University.  This  is  an  achievement  worthy 
of  high  commendation,  in  that  it  required 
constant  work  and  vigilant  watching  since 
rival  institutions  without  state  support  were 
jealous  of  Miami’s  claim  for  public  recog- 
nition and  aid.  Mr.  Huffman  was  the 
author  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  law  and 
the  law  exempting  from  taxation  all  gifts 
and  bequests  to  cemetery  associations.  He 
also  championed  the  bill  dispensing  with 
grade  crossings  on  all  railroads  hereafter  to 
be  built  in  the  state,  being  the  author  of  this ' 
law.  Many  other  measures  were  passed,  or 
. defeated,  through  his  efforts  and  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  his  colleagues.  In  his  legis- 
lative duties  Mr.  Huffman  was  a tireless 
worker,  strong  and  capable,  and  zealously 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  his  constituency. 
While  he  is  an  active  partisan  and  an  un- 
compromising Democrat,  yet  he  is  fair  and 
impartial  in  the  distribution  of  public  pat- 
ronage. He  is  not  one  of  those  partisans 
who  believe  that  “to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils,”  where  the  claims  of  the  opposition 
are  fortified  with  superior  qualifications. 

Mr.  Huffman  is  a young  man  of  strong 
personality,  eminently  capable,  and  a suc- 


cessful organizer  and  leader  in  public 
thought  and  sentiment.  As  a campaign 
orator  he  is  forceful  and  convincing,  has  a 
pleasing  address  and  is  endowed  by  strong 
magnetic  power.  If  the  biographer  may  be 
allowed  a prediction  it  is  that  Mr.  Huff- 
man’s public  career  is  just  commenced.  It 
would  be  a pleasure  to  record  in  this  con- 
nection a beautiful  romance  about  “happy 
domestic  ties,”  and  all  the  paraphernalia  in- 
cident to  juvenile  life,  but  lo!  the  subject 
is  a bachelbr,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
joys  of  connubial  bliss.  The  fates  have  de- 
creed that  the  single  word  “unmarried,” 
must  close  the  record  of  that  line.  Mr. 
Huffman  is  prominently  allied  with  various 
fraternal  organizations,  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  lodge  work.  He  is  a member  of 
Invincible  Lodge,  No.  108,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Oxford,  and  is 
representative  of  that  order  to  the  grand 
lodge  of  Ohio.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Rebekah  degree,  of  the  “triple  link”  fra- 
ternity. He  sustains  membership  in  Oxford 
Lodge,  No.  187,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is 
representative  to  ‘the  grand  lodge  of  that 
order.  In  the  Masonic  bodies  he  has  attained 
exalted  rank,  his  initial  membership  being 
in  Oxford  Lodge,  No.  67,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  in  the  higher  branches, 
Hamilton  Council,  Hamilton  Chapter  and 
Hamilton  Commanderv.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Huffman  sustains  membership  in  a number 
of  minor  orders  and  social  and  beneficial 
societies. 

Among  the  young  people  of  Hamilton 
no  one  stands  higher  in  social  and  literary 
circles  than  Isaac  Huffman.  He  is  genial 
and  companionable,  readily  makes  friends 
and  has  the  happy  faculty  of  retaining  them. 
In  religious  affiliations  Mr.  Huffman  is  a 
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member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Col- 
lege Corner.  Ohio.  While  his  law  office  and 
general  headquarters  are  located  in  the 
Frecthling  building  at  Hamilton,  he  still  re- 
tains his  home  at  Oxford. 


JAMES  W.  HUSTON. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a represent- 
ative of  the  third  generation  of  the  family 
in  Butler  county  and  is  one  of  the  progres- 
sive and  highly  esteemed  farmers  of  Ox- 
ford township,  where  he  owns  a finely  im- 
proved landed  estate  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres.  He  was  born  at  College 
Corners,  this  county,  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  R.  C. 
and  Jane  (Montgomery)  Huston.  Dr. 
Huston  was  born  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whence  his  parents  came  to  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  when  he  was  a child  of  five 
years,  and  here  he  was  reared  to  manhood 
and  passed  the  residue  of  his  long  and  use- 
ful life,  having  been  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  this  section  and  having  held 
the  high  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
attended  the  Miami  University  for  some 
time  and  was  later  graduated  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  in  Cincinnati,  after  which 
he  was  for  five  years  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  College  Corners, 
while  in  1850  lie  took  up  his  abode  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  built  up  a large  practice,  in 
which  he  continued  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  August,  1887.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society, 
the  Butler  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
Union  District  Medical  Association,  stand- 
ing  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  confreres 


and  attaining  marked  prestige  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  a Republican  in  politics,  fra- 
ternally was  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  They  became  the  parents  of  five 
children,  of  whom  four  are  living. 

James  W.  Huston  passed  his  youthful 
days  in  Oxford,  and  after  completing  the 
curriculum  of  the  common  schools  continued 
his  studies  for  one  year  in  Miami  Univer- 
sity. In  the  spring  of  1863,  when  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  tendered  his  services 
in  defense  of  the  Union,  enlisting  as  a mem- 
ber of  Company  E,  Eleventh  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Cavalry,  with  which  he  continued  in 
service  for  more  than  three  years,  having 
received  his  honorable  discharge  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1866.  His  command  was  in 
the  frontier  service  and  served  principally 
in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  Huston  proved  a valiant  and 
loyal  son  of  the  republic  and  was  ever  found 
at  the  post  of  duty,  while  he  has  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  hardships  and  arduous 
work  of  his  military  service.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  Mr.  Huston  returned  to 
his  native  county,  and  here  he  has  ever  since 
been  identified  with  the  great  basic  art  of  ag- 
riculture. his  valuable  farm  being  located 
in  Oxford  township  and  being  one  of  the 
many  attractive  rural  domains  of  this  fa- 
vored section  of  the  Buckeye  state.  He  is 
a stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  its  cause,  while  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  serve  in  various  offices  of  local  trust 
and  responsibility,  including  that  of  town- 
ship supervisor,  of  which  he  was  incum- 
bent for  two  years,  while  for  seven  years 
he  was  a member  of  the  school  board.  The 
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family  are  all  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1869, 
Huston  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Alice  White,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
this  county,  being  a daughter  of  the  late 
Jacob  White.  Of  this  union  have  been  bom 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  concerning 
whom  we  enter  the  following  brief  record : 
James  L.,  the  second  child,  who  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Miami  University,  is  now  a success- 
ful farmer  of  Oxford  township;  Dwight  M., 
who  was  graduated  in  the  same  institution, 
is  now  a resident  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
being  an  auditor  for  the  Power  Mining 
Company;  the  first  child,  William  A.,  who 
attended  Miami  University  about  four  years, 
is  now  associated  in  the  management  of  the 
homestead  farm;  Jennie  A.,  who  completed 
a three-years  course  in  Western  College,  in 
Oxford,  is  at  the  parental  home;  Eulalia, 
who  was  graduated  in  the  Oxford  high 
school,  is  also  at  home;  Celia,  likewise  a 
.graduate  of  the  high  school,  is  now  taking 
a course  as  a trained  nurse  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  John  R.  is  a member  of  the  class 
of  1907  in  the  Oxford  high  school. 


CHARLES  HOWALD. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  l^een 
prominently  identified  with  hotel  interests 
of  Hamilton  for  many  years.  He  began  his 
career  along  this  line  in  the  old  Hamilton 
House,  one  of  the  early  landmarks  of  the 
city,  which  has  given  way  to  the  onward 
march  of  progress.  He  is  now  the  pro- 
prietor of  Hotel  Howald,  on  High  street, 
opposite  the  court  house.  This  famous 


hostelry  unquestionably  stands  at  the  head 
of  institutions  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
traveling  public  in  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
being  complete  and  up-to-date  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments. The  rooms  are  airy,  well 
heated,  scrupulously  clean  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished, the  beds  “inviting  to  repose,”  and 
the  guest  is  thoroughly  protected  from  dan- 
ger of  fire  by  a modern  system  of  electric 
bells.  The  dining  equipments  are  abreast 
of  the  times  and  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
most  exacting.  The  fastidious  traveler,  in 
seeking  a first-class  hotel,  is  invariably  di- 
rected to  Howald’s,  where  the  most  exacting 
appetite  can  be  satisfied. 

At  the  same  time,  if  he  desires  an  even- 
ing’s entertainment,  the  opportunity  is  here 
afforded.  The  bar  and  contingent  amuse- 
ments at  Howald’s  are  complete  in  all  de- 
tails and  patronized  only  by  the  best  class 
of  citizens.  A little  army  of  attentive  and 
obliging  attendants  is  ever  ready  to.  cater  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  guests,  and 
peace,  quiet  and  comfort  reign  supreme. 
The  house  throughout  is  elaborately  fur- 
nished. and  may  be  very  properly  described 
bv  the  familiar  quotation,  “A  thing  of 
beauty  and  a joy  forever.”  Thousands  of 
dollars,  aggregating  quite  a fortune,  are  in- 
vested in  the  well-selected  stock  and  appli- 
ances at  Hotel  Howald. 

Mr.  Howald  is  also  an  extensive  stock- 
holder in  the  Fort  Hamilton  Milling  Com- 
pany. being  president  of  the  corporation. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  business  concerns 
of  the  city,  which  sustains  a high  standing 
in  the  commercial  world.  Other  business  in- 
terests also  engage  Mr.  Howald’s  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  busiest  men  in  Hamilton.  He  is  an  af- 
fable and  companionable  gentleman,  who 
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has  a pleasant  word  for  everybody,  though 
overwhelmed  with  the  multitudinous  af- 
fairs of  his  business  life.  He  has  been  pre- 
eminently successful,  the  result  of  well-di- 
rected energies,  and  takes  high  rank  in  the 
financial  world.  Mr.  Howald  is  a careful, 
conservative  business  man,  and  stands  very 
high  in  the  social  functions  of  Hamilton. 

Charles  Howald  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
Germany,  October  16,  1862.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  America  in  1866,  and  located, 
temporarily,  on  a farm  in  Butler  county, 
Ohio.  But  a year  later  they  removed  to 
Hamilton,  and  here  their  lives  were  ended. 
The  father,  whose  name  was  Martin  How- 
ald, was  born  October  24,  1821,  and  died  in 
the  same  month,  1896.  The  mothers 
maiden  name  was  Katherine  Wieser.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years,  her 
death  occurring  in  1872.  These  were  the 
parents  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters 
who  lived  to  years  of  maturity.  Of  these. 
John  Howald  is  the  eldest.  He  was  born  in 
Bavaria,  June  24,  1852.  Jacob  Howald.  the 
second  in  order  of  birth,  is  a retired  mer- 
chant living  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  was  born 
in  April,  1852.  Maggie  is  now  the  wife  of 
George  Stroh,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Stockton  Club,  a well-kept  and  popular  place 
of  resort  at  Stockton;  Minnie  is  the  onlv 
member  of  the  family  deceased.  She  wa$ 
a handsome  and  popular  young  lady,  whose 
untimely  death  was  a severe  blow  to  her 
many  friends  and  relatives;  she  died  in  1880. 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  Charles,  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth, 
and  Martin  completes  the  family  circle.  He 
was  bom  July  12,  1865,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  various  lines  of  business,  but  is 
not  actively  employed  at  the  present  time. 

All  the  brothers  are  married  and  the  heads 
of  happy  families. 


Charles  Howald  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  his  achievements  in  life.  What- 
ever he  has,  and  is.  are  the  results  of  his  own 
well-directed  efforts.  He  .began  his  business 
life  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  financial  lad- 
dei  and  in  the  most  humble  emplovment. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton 
until  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  engaged 
in  the  battle  for  self-support.  For  three 
years  he  was  employed  in  various  ways 
about  a factory  in  Cincinnati,  making  his 
home  with  an  aunt.  In  1878  he  returned  to 
Hamilton,  and  the  succeeding  six  years  he 
was  variously  employed  about  the  city,  en- 
gaged as  a clerk  for  the  most  part.  But  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1884,  he  launched  out  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  becoming  the 
proprietor  of  the  Hamilton  House,  as  pre- 
viously intimated.  But  there  is  something 
always  lacking  in  a hotel  without  a good 
landlady.  This  defect  was  remedied  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1884,  when  he  led  to  the  mar- 
riage altar  Miss  Phoebe  C.  Niederman, 
daughter  of  a well-known  and  prominent 
early  settler  of  Ross  county,  Mr.  Jacob 
Niederman,  deceased.  Together  this  young 
couple  launched  out  into  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. and  were  successful  from  the  start. 
They  operated  the  Hamilton  House  for 
about  six  years  and  after  a brief  respite  from 
business,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1890,  they 
opened  Hotel  Howald,  with  the  experience 
of  six  years  of  successful  business  along  a 
similar  line,  and  the  savings  of  that  period, 
as  their  “stock  in  trade.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howald  are  most  happily 
mated.  Their  domestic  life  is  all  that  could 
be  desired;  and  the  charm  and  beauty  of  a 
happy  home  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
advent  into  the  family  circle  of  four  charm- 
ing daughters  and  one  little  son.  The  eld- 
est of  the  family  is  Miss  Ora  G.,  a gradu- 
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ate  with  hight  honors  on  June  22,  1904,  at  sense  a politician,  having  neither  time  nor 
St.  Xavier’s  Academy,  Beatty,  Pennsyl-  inclination  to  hold  official  positions  should 
vania.  She  is  a bright  and  studious  daugh-  they  be  offered.  Though  a Democrat  m 
ter  whose  future  life  promises  great  com-  political  views,  he  is  usually  content  with 
fort  to  her  loving  and  indulgent  parents,  exercising  his  right  of  suffrage  along  the 
Marie  Elizabeth,  just  budding  into  a beau-  lines  indicated  by  self-interest,  or  in  assist- 
tiful  womanhood,  is  a student  in  the  Hamil-  ing  a personal  friend. 

ton  high  school.  Hildah  YV..  a very  promis-  In  religious  matters  he  holds  member- 
ing  child,  died  July  26,  1898,  at  the  age  of  ship  in  St.  John’s  German  Evangelical  Prot- 
nine  years  and  ten  months.  The  only  son  is  estant  church,  and  was  a warm  friend  of 
Carlisle  L.,  a bright  boy  of  eleven  years/  Rev.  C.  A.  Hermann,  his  late  pastor,  now 
who  in  company  with  his  baby  sister,  little  deceased.  Mrs.  Howald  and  the  children 
Miss  Katherine  P.,  are  probably  rather  ex-  are  members  of  Zion’s  Evangelical  Lutheran 


acting  task  masters. 

It  is  probable  that  Charles  Howald  sus- 
tains membership  in  as  many  different  social 
and  beneficial  orders  as  any  man  in  HamiL 
ton,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  he  is  always 
well  “lodged.”  Following  is  the  list : Char- 
ter member  of  Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  93, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  principal  of- 
ficial stations.  He  was  a member  of  the 
general  committee  of  arrangements  for  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  order  in  the  United 
States,  held  at  Cincinnati  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1904;  he  is  a member  of  Lone  Star 
Lodge,  No.  39,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of 
Phillips  Division,  No.'  24,  Uniformed  Rank 
Knights  of  Pythias;  Cincinnati  Aerie,  No. 
142,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles;  Germania 
Castle,  No.  68,  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle ; Hamilton  Camp,  No.  3,  Knights  of 
Ancient  Rome,  and  Ottamowas  Tribe,  No. 
190,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

Mr.  Howald  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Ohio  Hotel  Association,  and  is  the  vice- 
president  for  Butler  county.  In  this  organi- 
zation he  has  served  on  some  very  important 
committees  along  the  lines  of  legislation  and 
executive  council  work.  He  is  not  in  any 


church. 


GUY  P.  BENTON,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

It  is  in  distinctive  harmony  with  the 
province  assigned  to  this  work  that  there 
should  be  incorporated  in  its  pages  at  least 
a brief  review  of  the  life  history  of  the  able 
and  honored  president  pf  Miami  University, 
one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions 
of  the  state  and  one  in  which  Butler  county 
and  the  state  of  Ohio  take  much  pride.  The 
subject  has  attained  a position  of  prominence 
in  educational  circles,  is  a man  of  fine  schol- 
arship and  also  has  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  which  thoroughly  quali- 
fies him  for  the  responsible  position  of  which 
he  is  now  incumbent. 

Guy  Potter  Benton  is  a native  son  of  the 
Buckeye  state,  having  been  born  in  the  beau- 
tiful old  town  of  Kenton,  Hardin  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1865,  and  being 
a son  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Harriet  Maria 
(Wharton)  Benton,  the  father  being  a 
farmer  by  vocation.  President  Benton  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  educational  discipline 
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in  the  public  schools  of  Hardin  county,  Ohio, 
and  in  1879  was  matriculated  in  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  six  years.  He 
later  entered  Baker  University,  at  Baldwin, 
Kansas,  in  1895,  where  he  was  graduated, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Later  he  became  a post-graduate  student  in 
the  University  of  Wooster  and  has  since  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  alma  mater.  He 
began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  at  .the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  has  since  given 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  the  pedagogic  profession,  while  for  a time 
he  was  engaged  in  journalistic  work.  The 
subject  was  for  seven  years  superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  in 
which  state  he  gained  marked  prestige  in 
connection  with  educational  affairs.  He  was 
for  two  years  assistant  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  Kansas,  and  in  1899 
was  made  a member  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  while  he  held  the  chair  of  history 
and  sociology  in  Baker  University  for  three 
years.  In  1899  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Upper  Iowa  University,  at  Fayette, 
Iowa,  and  retained  this  office  until  July  1, 
1902,  when  he  assumed  his  pre&nt  office  of 
president  of  Miami  University,  in  Oxford. 
Within  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
his  tenure  of  this  executive  office  President 
Benton  has  done  much  to  vitalize  and  ad- 
vance the  work  of  Miami  University  and 
his  regime  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  the  institution  has  ever  known. 

In  1899  the  subject  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
is  now  a member  of  the  Cincinnati  confer- 
ence, and  he  has  exercised  the  functions  of 
his  high  calling  most  ably  and  earnestly,  in 


connection  with  the  other  duties  devolving 
upon  him.  He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows order  and  is  also  a Master  Mason. 

In  Arcadia,  Kansas,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Dr.  Benton  to  Miss  Dolla  Konantz,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Kansas,  being  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Rose  Konantz.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benton  have  two  children,  Helen 
Geneva,  who  was  born  in  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
sas, on*  the  16th  of  October,  1892,  and  Paul- 
ine Corinth,  who  was  born  in  Baldwin, 
Kansas,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1898. 

Dr.  Benton  has  studied  the  leading  uni- . 
versity  systems  of  America  and  Europe  and 
as  a close  student  of  the  college  of  the 
modern  world  has  given  himself  the  best 
possible  training  for  a successful  career  in 
educational  administration. 


ROBERT  C.  REED. 

Wilmott  has  aptly  designated  biography 
as  the  “home  aspect  of  history,”  and  thus  it 
is  within  the  province  of  true  history  to  com- 
memorate the  lives  and  characters,  the 
achievements  and  labors  of  those  who  have 
played  well  their  parts  in  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor.  No  more  definite  and 
clear  perspective  can  be  given  to  the  generic 
annals  of  any  section  than  to  offer  a record 
of  the  careers  of  representative  citizens,  and 
the  data  thus  perpetuated  will  prove  of  cu- 
mulative value  during  all  the  years  to  come. 
It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  Ohio’s  sons  al- 
ways have  a deep  attachment  for  their  na- 
tive state,  and  in  many  senses  her  history 
has  been  a wonderful  one.  Her  sons  have 
been  prominent  in  every  walk  of  life,  and 
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several  have  become  the  nation’s  leaders,  oc- 
cupying the  chair  of  chief  executive  of  our 
great  republic,  so  that  the  Buckeye 
commonwealth  may  well  dispute  with 
the  Old  Dominion  state  the  title  to 
being  the  “mother  of  presidents.”  One 
man  alone  or  even  a select  coterie  of  men 
do  not  constitute  the  strength  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  the  aggregate  endeavor  of 
loyal  citizenship  on  the  part  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority which  makes  for  this  end,  and  in  this 
respect  Ohio  has  been  signally  fortunate,  for 
hers  have  been  enterprising,  resolute  men 
and  gracious,  self-abnegating  women,  from 
the  early  pioneer  era  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  wonderful  twentieth  century  rolls 
into  the  cycle  of  the  ages.  No  history  of 
Butler  county  could  be  consistent  with  it- 
self were  there  neglect  to  make  definite  men- 
tion of  the  honored  pioneer  family  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a worthy  scion, 
and  no  better  or  more  significant  evidence 
as  to  the  long  identification  of  the  name 
with  the  annals  of  this  section  of  the  state 
can  be  offered  than  that  implied  in  the  sim- 
ple statement  that  the  father  of  our  subject 
was  the  first  male  white  child  born  within 
the  limits  of  the  county.  The  subject  has 
passed  his  entire  life  in  Butler  county  and 
has  ably  upheld  the  high  prestige  of  the 
honored  name  which  he  bears.  He  is  one 
of  the  prominent  and  influential  farmers  of 
Lemon  township,  where  he  controls  a large 
and  valuable  landed  estate,  and  it  is  with 
much  satisfaction  that  we  offer  in  this  work 
a review  of  his  genealogical  and  personal 
history. 

Robert  C.  Reed  was  born  on  the  old  an- 
cestral homestead,  in  Lemon  township,  this 
county,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1854,  and 
is  a son  of  Thomas  C.  and  Rachel  (Gordon) 
Reed.  The  genealogy  in  the  agnatic  line  is 


of  Scotch-Irish  derivation,  Thomas  C.  Reed 
having  been  a son  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
( Garrick)  Reed,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in 
county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  near  the  Scottish 
border.  David  Reed  immigrated  to  America 
when  a comparatively  young  man,  being  ac- 
companied by  his  family,  including  his  ven- 
erable father,  Robert  Reed.  He  soon  made 
his  way  westward  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence  about  the  year  1797. 
Fie  set  to  himself  the  task  of  grappling  with 
the  wilderness  and  literally  hewing  out  a 
farm  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval  forest. 
He  secured  a considerable  amount  of  gov- 
ernment land  in  what  is  now  Lemon  town- 
ship, and  here  erected  his  primitive  log 
house,  which  was  the  family  domicile  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  tales  of  the  pioneer 
days  have  been  often  told,  and  it  is  needless 
to  here  recapitulate  the  same,  for  privations, 
vicissitudes  and  strenuous  labors  of  the 
early  settlers  have  been  so  recorded  as  to 
make  specific  mention  in  a work  of  circum- 
scribed nature  superfluous,  though  it  is  well 
in  such  a connection  as  this  to  refer  to  those 
who  lived  and  labored  so  earnestly  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  opulent  prosperity 
which  marks  this  favored  section  of 
the  Buckeye  state  at  the  present  time. 
On  this  pioneer  farm  was  born  Thomas 
C.  Reed,  the  father  of  the  subject, 
the  date  of  his  nativity  having  been  October 
3.  l797'  ar|d  as  has  been  already  noted  he 
was  the  first  male  white  child  born  in  the 
county,  the  Reed  family  having  been  one 
of  the  very  first  to  take  up  permanent  abode 
here.  Thomas  C.  was  reared  amid  the  scenes 
of  the  pioneer  epoch,  and  thus  became  early 
familiar  with  woodcraft,  forest  lore  and 
hard  work,  while  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
in  a specific,  sense  his  educational  advan- 
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tages  were  most  limited,  owing  to  the  exi- 
gencies and  conditions  of  time  and  place. 
He  learned  to  turn  his  hand  to  almost  every 
sort  of  labor,  and  in  the  early  days  he  con- 
structed two  flatboats,  which  he  launched 
on  the  Great  Miami  river.  These  he  loaded 
with  flour  from  the  Adam  Dickey  mill,  one 
of  the  first  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and 
transported  the  product  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  disposed  of  his  cargoes  and  boats,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Butler 
county,  walking  the  entire  distance.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  successful  farmers  of  the 
county  and  ever  commanded  the  unqualified 
confidence  and  esteem  of  its  people,  while 
he  was  influential  in  local  affairs  and  ably 
carried  forward  the  work  of  development 
and  progress  which  had  been  inaugurated 
by  his  honored  father.  He  died  in  1874,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years  and  is  held  in 
grateful  memory  as  one  of  the  sterling  pio- 
neers of  the  county  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  builders.  It  is  related  that 
Thomas  C.  Reed  walked  from  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  to  Detroit.  Michigan,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  taking  a pair  of  shoes  to  his 
brother,  who,  as  a private  soldier  in  an  Ohio 
regiment,  was  encamped  there.  After  de- 
livering the  shoes,  Mr.  Reed  returned  on 
foot  to  his  Butler  county  home,  passing 
through  dense  forests  infested  with  hostile 
Indians  and  British  soldiers.  Thomas 
C.  Reed  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Mary  Dickey,  who  bore  him  five 
sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
two  of  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter  are  still  living.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  wedded  Miss  Rachel  Gordon, 
who  was  likewise  born  in  this  county,  being 
a nieniber  of  another  leading  pioneer  family. 

Of  this  union  were  born  two  sons,  Robert 


C.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
James,  who  is  a resident  of  Lemon  township. 
The  devoted  mother  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest,  having  been  a zealous  member 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  as  was 
also  her  husband,  who  was  an  elder  in  this 
church  for  about  forty-eight  years. 

Robert  C.  Reed,  to  whom  this  sketch  is 
dedicated,  passed  his  youthful  years  upon 
the  old  homestead  farm  upon  which  he  was 
born  and  a portion  of  which  he  owns  at  the 
present  time.  He  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  farm  during  the  summer  months  and 
attended  the  district  schools  in  the  winters, 
the  educational  advantages  thus  afforded  en- 
abling him  to  lay  a firm  foundation  for  the 
broad  fund  of  practical  knowledge  which  he 
has  since  gained  through  personal  applica- 
tion, well-directed  reading  and  through  the ' 
experiences  of  an  active  and  successful  busi- 
ness career.  7 He  owns  one  hundred  and  <h*x- 
tv  acres  of  valuable  land  just  south  of  Mid- 
dletown. while  Mrs.  Reed  is  the  owner  of 
the  farm  of  one  hundred  and  seven  and  one- 
half  acres  which  constitutes  the  family  home 
and  which  is  located  in  section  31,  Lemon 
township.  The  farm  buildings  are  of  the 
best  type  and  the  residence  is  a commodious 
and  attractive  brick  house  of  two  stories. 
Mr.  Reed  supervises  the  operation  of  both 
farms,  is  known  as  an  able  and  discriminat- 
ing business  man  and  has  attained  a high 
degree  of  success,  being  numbered  among 
the  substantial  and  highly  esteemed  farmers 
of  the  county  in  which  he  has  passed  his  life. 
Mr.  Reed  was  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
Butler  County  Fair  Association,  which  he 
assisted  in  organizing.  He,  with  his  brother, 
bought  the  first  shorthorn  cattle  from  Eng- 
land to  this  section  of  the  country,  from 
which  time  he  kept  on  his  farm  a herd  of 
good  registered  cattle.  In  his  political  pro- 
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clivities  he  is  a stanch  Republican,  having 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  U.  S. 
Grant  and  having  never  wavered  in  his 
fealty  to  the  party,  though  he  has  never  been 
ambitious  for  official  preferment.  He  and 
his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  church  at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October,  1882,  was  sol- 
emnized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Reed  to  Miss 
Anna  M.  Britton,  who  was  born  in  this  town- 
ship, being  a daughter  of  Ezra  and  Angeline 
(Conover)  Britton.  She  completed  a course 
in  the  high  school  at  Middletown  and  is  a 
lady  of  gracious  presence  and  distinctive  re- 
finement, being  accomplished  in  music  and 
painting  and  through  her  talents  in  these 
lines  being  ^ble  to  add  much  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  her  charming  home,  which  is  a 
center  of  social  hospitality  and  a favored  re- 
sort for  a large  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reed  became  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, Gladys  and  Thomas,  both  of  whom 
died  in  earlv  childhood. 


EDGAR  A.  BELDEN. 

As  a representative  of  honored  old  fam- 
ilies of  Butler  county,  as  an  able  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  state,  and  as  a loyal  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  of  Hamilton,  the  subject 
of  this  review  is  eminently  entitled  to  con- 
sideration in  this  work,  and  it  may  further 
be  said  that  he  is  at  the  present  time  pre- 
siding with  ability  and  discrimination  on 
the  bench  of  the  common  pleas  court  of  But- 
ler county. 

Judge  Belden  is  a native  of  Hamilton, 
having  been  bom  here  on  the  28th  of  No- 


vember, 1855,  and  the  success  and  prestige 
which  he  has  attained  sets  at  naught  any  ap- 
plication of  the  scriptural  adage  that  “a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country.”  He  is  a son  of  Samuel  C.  and 
Mary  (Fitton)  Belden,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  November  29,  1815,  in  Massachu- 
setts, when  he  came  to  Hamilton  as  a young 
man,  becoming  one  of  the  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  where  he  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  extensive  manufacture 
of  brooms.  He  died  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  while  his  devoted  wife,  who 
was  born  in  Butler  county.  Ohio,  was  sum- 
moned into  eternal  rest  in  1868,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight  years.  .She  was  a member 
of  the  Fitton  family,  long  prominent  in  the 
business,  social  and  church  circles  of  Ham- 
ilton. In  the  family  were  six  children,  con- 
cerning whom  we  enter  the  following  brief 
record : James  F.  was  for  many  years  in 

the  dry-goods  business  in  the  employ  of  the 
D.  W.  Fitton  Company;  Horace  T„  who 
died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
was  teller  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Hamilton  and  gave  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  business  qualities  of  a high  order; 
Edgar  A.  is  the  subject;  William  C., 
who  was  born  in  1858.  was  educated  in 
Hamilton  and  in  1882  went  to  California, 
where  he  purchased  a fruit  farm  and  has 
since  resided ; he  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  and  in  1902  was  elected  judge  of 
the  court  of  San  Bernardino  county.  Califor- 
nia; Webster  A.,  who  was  bom  in  Hamilton 
in  i860  and  has  resided  there  all  his  life,  is 
employed  in  a large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment here;  he  is  married  and  is  the  fa- 
ther of  three  children ; Mary  S.,  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  was  born  and  educated  in 
Hamilton,  and  is  a proficient  stenographer; 
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she  is  a member  of  the  Unity  Club,  a literary 
society,  and  is  a general  favorite  with  all 
who  know  her. 

Edgar  A.  Belden,  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  review,  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton,  being 
graduated  in  the  high  school  as  a member  of 
the  class  of  1872.  Shortly  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  went  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  remained  about  six  years  as  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Union  Central  Life  In- 
surance Company.  In  1879  he  resigned  this 
position  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
study  of  law,  having  had  a predilection  for 
this  profession  from  his  early  youth,  while 
it  may  be  said  that  this  inclination  was  fos- 
tered by  debates  and  addresses  respectively 
entered  into  and  given  by  members  of  the 
Irving  Literary  Society,  an  organization 
composed  of  young  men  and  women  of 
Hamilton.  Meetings  were  held  each  week 
and  the  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  lit- 
erature, parliamentary  law,  etc.  Judge  Bel- 
den began  reading  law  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Hon.  Thomas  Millikin,  one  of  Ham- 
ilton’s most  prominent  and  distinguished 
lawyers,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1881.  He  forthwith  entered 
upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in 
his  native  city,  and  his  ability  and  earnest 
and  concentrated  effort  soon  gained  to  him 
a gratifying  support,  his  clientage  at  the 
time  of  entering  upon  his  judicial  labors  hav- 
ing been  large  and  of  representative  order, 
while  his  standing  as  a trial  lawyer  and 
counsellor  is  upon  a high  plane.  Judge  Bel- 
den has  given  an  unfaltering  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party  from  the  time  of  at- 
taining his  legal  majority,  and  has  mani- 
fested a deep  interest  in  the  questions  of 


government,  national,  state  and  municipal. 
In  November,  1901,  he  was  elected  to  the 
bench  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  receiving  a majority  of 
seven  hundred  and  seventeen  votes  over  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  his  elec- 
tion being  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
voters  in  the  county  cast  aside  their  partisan 
preferences,  as  the  normal  political  complex- 
ion of  the  county  is  strongly  Democratic. 
His  course  on  the  bench  has  been  marked 
by  wise  discrimination  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, the  natural  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
his  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  law  eminently  fitting  him  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  is  honoring  by  his  services. 
Fraternally  the  Judge  is  identified  with  the 
Royal  Arcanum  and  the  National  Union. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Hamilton 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  from 
the  time  of  its  organization,  in  1889,  and  has 
been  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  devoted 
workers,  having  served  as  president  of  the 
organization  for  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence,  and  being  at  the  present  time  a 
member  of  its  directorate.  He  is  a member 
and  trustee  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco 
pal  church,  deeply  concerned  in  the  further- 
ance of  its  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare, 
and  being  particularly  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  school,  in  which  he  has  been  a 
teacher  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  1886, 
with  other  graduates  of  the  institution,  he 
was  instrumental  in  affecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  High  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, which  has  ever  since  held  annual  reun- 
ions. 

On  the  ;22d  of  May,  1888,  in  Hamilton, 
Judge  Belden  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elisa  M.  Potter,  daughter  of  Lucius  B.  and 
Mary  B.  Potter,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Potter  is 
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at  the  present  time  treasurer  of  the  Niles 
Tool  Works  Company,  Of  this  place,  and  is  a 
son  of  Dr.  Stephen  H/  Potter,  who  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Hamilton,  having  taken  up  his  residence 
here  in  the  pioneer  days.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Belden  have  two  children,  Horace  and  Lu- 
cia, and  the  family  reside  on  East  Dayton 
street,  in  this  city. 


CHARLES  I.  YERIGAN. 

Charles  I.  Yerigan  was  bom  in  Ross 
township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1869,  and  is  a son  of  Matthew 
and  Grace  (Clarke)  Yerigan,  natives  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  respectively.  In  early  life  the 
parents  established  a home  on  a farm  in 
Ross  township,  in  this  county,  and  there  the 
parental  home  still  exists.  The  father  is  a 
prosperous  farmer.  The  family  consists  of 
three  sons,  all  of  whom  have  gone  out  from 
the  parental  home  to  make  their  own  way  in 
the  world  of  affairs.  The  eldest  of  the  trio 
is  John  B.,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to 
journalism.  He  is  located  in  Hamilton,  and 
is  making  a success  of  life  as  an  advertising 
solicitor  for  the  Democrat  and  Sun,  local 
newspapers  in  this  city.  He  is  also  making 
a business  success  in  soliciting  advertising 
on  his  own  account  and  securing  the  work 
at  job  offices.  John  B.  Yerigan  married 
Miss  Lizzie  Kromer,  whose  maternal  grand- 
father, Sebastian  Herold,  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Butler  county.  He  was  the 
first  drayman  in  Hamilton,  and  died  in  the 
spring  of  T903.  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
years.  Charles  I.,  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
second  son,  and  Oliver  completes  the  fam- 


ily circle.  The  latter  is  a florist  by  profes- 
sion, unmarried,  and  a traveler  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  sight-seeing. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ross  township  and 
spent  his  early  years  on  the  parental  farm. 
When  a lad  in  his  teens  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  blacksmith's  trade  in  Hamil- 
ton. serving  three  years  and  a half  in  that 
capacity.  His  mechanical  skill  became  ap- 
parent from  the  first  and  he  readily  became 
recognized  as  a master  mechanic.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  horseshoeing  and  hand  forg- 
ing. As  a specimen  of  his  handiwork  he 
has  a case  of  shoes  forged  by  himself  and 
handsomely  nickel-plated,  which  represent 
nearly  every  form-  of  horseshoe  known  to 
the  profession  or  to  veterinary  surgery. 
After  working  for  thirteen  years  as  a jour- 
neyman blacksmith,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  horseshoeing  exclusively,  and  started  a 
shop  on  his  own  account.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done,  he  has 
in  the  corner  of  his  shop  a stack  of  fifteen 
tons  of  old  shoes  which  have  been  replaced 
by  new  ones  in  the*space  of  two  years,  this 
being  the  work  of  himself  and  his  two  assist- 
ants. If  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Yerigan 
is  one  of  the  leading  horseshoers  in  Hamil- 
ton. He  has  studied  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  scientific  investigation,  and  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  diseases  which 
cripple  and  render  useless  so  many  valuable 
horses,  and  their  correction  by  proper  shoe- 
ing. Mr.  Yerigan  takes  special  pride  in  his 
work  and  employs  only  the  most  skilled 
workmen  as  his  assistants.  A feature  of  his 
work  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  shoes  used 
to  correct  traveling  defects  are  hand  forged 
and  made  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Yerigan  was  married  on  the  8th  of 
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January,  1893,  choosing  for  his  companion 
Miss  Carrie  Belle  Noole,  of  Eaton,  Ohio. 
This  happy  union  has  been  blessed  with  the 
advent  of  two  interesting  children,  Freddie 
and  Grace.  The  Clarke  family,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  mother  of  Mr.  Yerigan,  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  families  of  Butler  county. 
The  maternal  grandmother,  the  widow  of 
Isaac  Clarke,  resides  at  College  Corner, 
Butler  county,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine- 
ty-four years.  They  have  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  county  almost  from  its  first  settlement 
to  the  present.  The  subject  of  this  article 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  church.  They  are  also  worthy 
members  of  the  social  and  beneficial  society 
known  as  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor. 
Mr.  Yerigan  is  a member  of  the  Bosses’  Pro- 
tective Association,  a local  organization,  the 
name  of  which  suggests  its  purpose. 


WILLIAM  E.  NEIN. 

William  Ernst  Nein  was  born  on  a farm 
near  Collinsville,  this  county,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1869.  He  is  the  eldest  of  eight 
living  children  born  to  Henry  and  Margaret 
(Grau)  Nein.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Germany,  who  came  to  Butler  county  when 
a lad  of  fourteen  years.  Here  he  grew  to 
manhood,  and  married. Miss  Grau,  in  1867, 
following  which  he  located  on  a rented  farm 
near  Collinsville.  He  was  an  honest,  hard- 
working man,  whose  integrity  was  never 
questioned.  With  a large  family  to  rear 
and  educate,  his  financial  progress  was  neces- 
sarily slow  until  his  children  reached  the  age 
44 


of  helpfulness.  About  1882  the  family  sav- 
ings were  sufficient  to  justify  the  purchase 
of  a farm  and  one  hundred  acres  were  pur- 
chased in  Morgan  township,  where  the  fam- 
ily located  and  where  the  father  died  Octo- 
ber 14,  1901.  This  property  is  still  owned 
by  the  mother,  who  has  removed  to  Hamil- 
ton. 

William  E.  Nein  remained  at  home  until 
eighteen  years  of  age.  when  he  started  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He  appren- 
ticed himself  to  the  machinist’s  trade  at  the 
Niles  Tool  Works  in  Hamilton.  After  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship,  he  secured  a posi- 
tion in  a large  manufacturing  establishment 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  in  prof- 
itable employment  for  twelve  years.  On  the 
first  of  June,  1902,  he  and  his  brother  Frank 
L.  purchased  the  well-known  livery  business 
of  N.  Bruner  & Son,  at  No.  332  Court 
street,  and  after  adding  materially  to  the 
stock  and  appliances,  presented  their  claims 
for  public  patronage.  About  the  time  of 
purchasing  the  livery  stock  Mr.  Nein  decided 
to  take  a course  at  Clarke’s.  School  of  Em- 
balming and  after  graduating  he  entered  the 
employ  of  N.  Bruner,  the  oldest  undertaker 
in  Hamilton.  The  office  being  located  next 
door  to  the  livery  bam,  there  is  no  incum- 
brance in  attending  to  both  departments  of 
his  work.  The  firm  of  Nein  Brothers  has 
already  established  a fine  livery  business. 
Being  courteous  and  accommodating  gentle- 
men, it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  they 
will  control  a fair  proportion  of  the  livery 
business  in  Hamilton. 

William  E.  Nein  has  been  twice  married, 
first,  in  1893,  with  Miss  Clara  Christman, 
who  survived  but  seven  years,  and  died  leav- 
ing three  children,  Homer.  Melvin  and 
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Blanche.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Louesa 
Christman,  a sister  of  his  former  companion, 
who  assumes  a double  relationship  to  the 
motherless  children.  Mr.  Nein  is  a member 
of  the  First  Reformed  church.  In  his  frater- 
nal relations  he  holds  membership  in  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  and  Royal  Arcanum. 
In  political  affiliations  he  is  a Democrat. 


FRANK  L.  NEIN. 

Frank  Luther  Nein  is  the  junior  partner 
in  the  livery  firm  of  Nein  Brothers,  at  No. 
332  Court  street,  Hamilton.  He  was  born 
near  Collinsville,  Butler  county.  Ohio,  on 
the  nth  of  April,  1871,  and  is  a son  of 
Henry  and  Margaret  (Grau)  Nein.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Germany,  and  mother 
was  born  in  Butler  county,  of  German  an- 
cestors. The  father  was  a soldier  in  the 
Civil  war,  rendering  valiant  sendee  to  his 
adopted  country.  He  was  married  in  1867, 
and  from  that  date  until  1882  operated 
rented  farms  in  this  county,  from  the  sav- 
ings of  which  he  purchased  a farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  in  Morgan  township.  He 
died  upon  this  farm  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1901,  and  this  valuable  property  descended 
to  his  widow,  who  is  now  a resident  of 
Hamilton. 

Frank  L.  Nein  remained  at  the  parental 
home  \intil  about  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  when  he  came  to  Hamilton  and  pur- 
chased a livery  stock  on  the  west  side.  This 
he  operated  successfully  for  about  two  years, 
when  he  formed  a partnership  with  his 
brother  William  E.  and  removed  to  the  pres- 
ent location,  bringing  some  of  the  stock 
from  the  West  Side.  There  were  eight 


children  in  the  parental  family,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  The  living  are  Wil- 
liam E.,  Frank  L.,  Mary,  Emma,  now  Mrs. 
Henry  Zilliox,  of  Jacksonburg;  Edward,  a 
l)ookkeeper  in  Hamilton ; John,  who  oper- 
ates the  home  farm ; Lewis,  a teacher  in  the 
public  schools  at  Collinsville,  and  Lorena,  a 
student  in  the  Hamilton  high  school.  Misses 
Mary  and  Lorena  reside  at  home  with 
their  mother. 

Frank  L.  Nein  was  married,  February 
15,  1894,  to  Miss  Mary  Schaffer,  a native 
of  Ross  township,  Butler  county.  They  have 
two  interesting  children,  Raymond  and 
Ruth.  Mr.  Nein  is  a member  of  the  First 
Reformed  church  and  in  political  views  a 
Democrat.  Of  the  social  and  beneficial  so- 
cieties he  is  a member  of  the  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Eagles  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 


RUDOLPH  THIEM. 

Rudolph  Thiem,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  a native  of  Berlin,  Germany,  bom 
on  the  22d  of  October.  1859.  His  parents 
were  Ferdinand  and  Pauline  (Moritz) 
Thiem,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ber- 
lin. where  their  lives  were  spent.  The  fa- 
ther, who  was  a prosperous  manufacturer 
of  billiard  tables  and  fixtures,  died  in  his  na- 
tive country  well-advanced  in  years.  Ru- 
dolph Thiem  scarcely  knew  the  depths  and 
fervency  of  a mother’s  love,  since  he  was 
bereft  of  her  tender  care  at  the  age  of  four 
years.  Two  of  the  three  children  of  these 
parents  remained  in  their  native  country. 
Tlie  eldest  of  the  two  is  Marie,  who  is  now 
the  wife  of  a Mr.  Kanow.  The  subject  of 
this  article  is  the  second  born,  and  his 
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brother  Hermann  completes  the  family  cir- 
cle. He  is  overseer  of  a large  and  valuable 
estate  in  Germany  and  lives  in  Berlin.  He 
has  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
named  for  the  absent  brother  Rudolph  and 
the  others  are  Dorothy  and  Otto.  Mr. 
Thiem  received  a thorough  collegiate  edu- 
cation in  Berlin  and  early  developed  an  apt- 
itude for  an  art  profession.  He  learned 
model  making  and  sculpture  under  some  of 
the  great  masters  of  Europe  and  followed 
that  fascinating  profession  in  his  native  land 
for  some  years. 

In  1881  he  decided  to  seek  a new  field  for 
his  talents  and  leaving  behind  his  relatives 
and  friends,  sought  a home  in  the  new  world. 
Landing  at  New  Orleans,  he  remained  in 
that  southern  city  some  five  years,  when  he 
met  one  of  the  Kahn  brothers,  owners  of 
stone  works  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  A contract 
was  soon  made  for  one  year,  and  Mr.  Thiem 
came  to  this  city  in  April,  1886,  as  an  em- 
ploye of  Kahn  Brothers  as  a model  maker 
and  designer.  He  remained  with  this  firm 
over  three  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
fully  demonstrated  his  ability  and  established 
a reputation  as  a thoroughly  competent  and 
skilled  designer.  He  then  severed  his  con- 
nection with  Kahn  Brothers  and  established 
himself  in  business  on  his  own  account,  as 
a model  maker,  designer  and  ornamental 
carver.  Mr.  Thiem  met  with  success  from 
the  start  and  soon  established  a large  and 
lucrative  business  in  his  line.  During  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1896  he  made 
plaque  figures  of  the  two  contending  candi- 
dates which  he  sold  at  good  figures  to  their 
respective  admirers.  He  sent  a specimen 
of  his  handiwork  to  Major  McKinley  and 
received  a very  complimentary  acknowledg- 
ment and  letter  of  thanks,  which  is  now 


among  the  family  treasures.  Mr.  Thiem 
was  the  successful  bidder  on  the  contract  for 
a bronze  statue  to  adorn  the  top  of  the  Pio- 
neers, Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Monument  in 
Hamilton.  The  contract  was  awarded  to 
him  in  close  competition  with  foreign  bid- 
ders, principally  because  of  his  known  ability 
and  high  standing.  He  submitted  an  orig- 
inal design,  the  like  of  which  is  not  known 
to  exist  in  the  world  today.  The  figure  is 
designed  to  represent  “Victory,”  a private 
soldier  in  full  equipment,  with  cap  in  hand 
above  his  head  and  mouth  open,  as  in  the  act 
of  shouting.  The  figure  stands  sixteen  feet 
in  height  from  base  to  the  cap,  and  is  pro- 
portioned throughout  with  mechanical  accu- 
racy. A distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
figure  is  the  fact  that  all  previous  statues  of 
this  character  have  represented  female  fig- 
ures. This  is  the  largest  piece  of  work 
which  Mr.  Thiem  has  ever  undertaken  and 
he  very  properly  feels  a great  interest  in  it. 
The  monument  committee  and  surviving  sol- 
diers are  highly  pleased  with  this  artistic 
production.  Mr.  Thiem  has  made  a number 
of  medallion  figures  to  adorn  regimental 
monuments  on  southern  battlefields  and  in 
national  parks,  but  he  considers  this  effort 
as  the  crowning  feature  of  his  life  work. 
Only  words  of  praise  are  heard  from  those 
most  interested  and  great  credit  is  given 
him  for  his  originality  and  painstaking  care. 

Mr.  Thiem  was  married,  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  to  Miss  Anna  Margaret  Martin, 
who  was  born,  reared  and  educated  in  this 
city,  and  is  a lady  of  refinement  and  culture. 
They  have  an  interesting  family  of  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alma  Olga,  is 
just  budding  into  womanhood.  She  is  a 
student  in  the  city  high  school,,  while  her 
sister  and  brother,  Mabel  Pauline  and  Ru- 
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dolph  Ferdinand,  are  pursuing  their  studies 
in  departments  suited  to  their  years.  The 
family  are  members  of  St.  John’s  German 
Evangelical  Protestant  church,  of  which  Mr. 
Thiem  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  his  political 
affiliations  he  is  independent  of  party  lines, 
casting  his  ballot  for  men  rather  than  meas- 
ures. 


JOHN  J.  HOLBROCK. 

John  J.  Holbrock,  a well-known  citizen 
of  Hamilton,  occupies  the  building  in  which 
he  was  bom  and  where  his  entire  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  shoe  trade.  His  birth  oc- 
curred on  the  25th  of  Novemljer,  i860. 
His  parents,  John  H.  and  Maria  Anna 
(Schumacher)  Holbrock,  were  natives  of 
Oldenburg,  Germany.  The  father  came  to 
America  in  1847,  and  located  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a shoe- 
maker until  1854,  when  he  came  to  Hamil- 
ton and  opened  a shoe  store.  In  1856  he 
built  the  house  known  as  No.  112  South 
Third  street  and  opened  a stock  of  goods  in 
the  lower  room,  while  the  upper  story  was 
occupied  as  the  family  residence.  He 
handled  boots,  shoes,  leather  findings  and 
shoemakers’  supplies,  and  also  did  an  ex- 
tensive business,  in  manufacturing  new 
work.  Being  thrifty  and  economical,  while 
possessing  a thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  business,  he  soon  became  very 
well-to-do,  and  died  possessed  of  valuable 
property  interests  in  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion. His  death  occurred  in  September, 
1903,  as  the  result  of  being  thrown  from  a 
street  car  in  Hamilton.  The  mother  of 


John  J.  Holbrock  came  with  her  parental 
family  from  Germany  and  located  in  Cin- 
cinati  about  the  time  Mr.  Holbrock  did,  and 
they  were  married  in  the  Queen  City.  The 
mother’s  death  occurred  in  this  city  in  1902. 
Both  husband  and  wife  were  well  advanced 
in  years.  These  parents  reared  a family 
of  five  children,  who  attained  to  years  of 
maturity.  The  eldest  of  these  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Segers,  whose  husband  is  a well-to-do  busi- 
ness man  in  Hamilton.  The  second  and 
third  born  died  in  infancy,  and  John  J.  was 
the  fourth  in  order  of  birth;  Mrs.  Minnie 
Strieker  died  in  young  womanhood,  leav- 
ing two  children ; George  H.  and  William 
G.  are  partners  in  a large  dry-goods  es- 
tablishment in  Hamilton. 

John  J.  Holbrock  was  educated  in  the 
parochial  school  connected  with  St.  Ste- 
phen's church.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  his 
father’s  business  and  learned  the  trade  of 
a shoemaker  under  his  father’s  tuition.  He 
worked  on  the  bench  for  several  years,  as 
occasion  required,  but  his  life  has  been 
mostly  spent  behind  the  counter  and  in  su- 
perintending the  business.  Before  the 
father's  death  the  building  was  enlarged  and 
the  floor  space  of  the  store  greatly  increased. 
Two  large  rooms  are  now  occupied  with  a 
carefully  selected  stock  of  footwear,  em- 
bracing every  feature  of  the  shoe  business. 
The  leather-findings  department  has  also 
been  continued,  while  competent  workmen 
are  employed  to  attend  to  the  repairing  de- 
partment or  manufacture  new  work,  as  re- 
quired. The  establishment  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  seven  persons  in  the  two  de- 
partments. Mr.  Holbrock  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  business  career  and  stands 
very  high  in  the  social  and  commercial  af- 
fairs of  his  native  city. 
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The  subject  was  married  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1887,  to  Miss  Rosa  P.  Hepting,  of 
Middletown,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Matthew 
and  Rosa  (Ritter)  Hepting.  Her  father 
was  a cooperage  contractor,  in  which  busi- 
ness he  became  wealthy  and  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
taxpayers  in  Butler  county.  He  is  now  de- 
ceased. The  mother  is  still  a resident  of 
Middletown,  where  the  family  is  well  and 
favorably  known.  There  were  three  chil- 
dren in  the  family.  Mary,  widow  of  Bern- 
ard Keuping,  resides  in  Middletown,  and 
John,  the  only  son,  is  a prosperous  grocer 
in  Hamilton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holbrock  have 
no  children.  They  are  active  working  mem- 
bers of  St.  Stephen’s  Catholic  church,  and 
members  of  the  various  societies  connected 
therewith. 


WALLACE  E.  BEACH. 

Wallace  Eade  Beach,  the  popular  and 
gentlemanly  ticket  agent  at  the  Union  depot, 
Hamilton,  is  a native  of  Cincinnati,  and 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  June,  1870.  Al- 
most from  infancy  he  has  been  self-depend- 
ent, his  parents,  who  were  William  and 
Abbie  (Carey)  Beach,  having  died  when  he 
was  a child.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  his 
family  and  knows  of  the  existence  of  no 
near  relatives  except  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  William  Beach,  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Beach  received  the  elements  of  an  Eng- 
lish education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  began  his  independent  career 
in  the  capacity  of  an  errand  boy  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mablev  & Carew,  merchants,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  his  holidays  were  spent  at  fifty 
cents  a day.  On  leaving  school  Mr.  Beach 


secured  a position  as  errand  boy  in  the  book 
store  of  Robert  Clark  & Company,  and  re- 
mained there  two  years,  his  next  engage- 
ment being  in  a like  capacity  at  the  general 
offices  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton 
Railroad  Company.  After  one  year  he  was 
promoted  to  file  clerk,  a position  he  held  one 
year,  and  was  then  freight-earning  clerk 
for  a year.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the 
position  of  assistant  ticket  agent  at  the  depot 
ticket  office,  where  he  served  for  two  and  a 
half  years  and  was  then  assigned  to  other 
lines  of  work.  He  went  on  the  road  as  a 
fireman,  next  we  find  him  a brakeman  on  a 
freight  train,  promoted  to  brakeman  on  pas- 
senger train,  then  assistant  conductor,  then 
brakeman  for  five  years  on  a fast  freight. 
He  came  to  Hamilton  January  1,  1900,  as 
assistant  ticket  agent,  and  after  one  year 
in  that  capacity  he  was  promoted  to  full 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  Erie  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  & Dayton.  Mr.  Beach  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  his  persistency 
and  faithfulness  and  his  legion  of  friends 
are  as  pleased  as  he  that  he  has  received  the 
recognition  which  he  so  justly  merited. 

Wallace  Beach  is  a universal  favorite 
among  his  co-laborers  and  acquaintances. 
His  genial  nature,  always  having  a smile 
and  pleasant  word  for  everyone,  has  made 
him  many  warm  friends  among  the  travel- 
ing public  and  established  a record  for  the 
Hamilton  ticket  office  entirely  different  from 
that  usually  found  in  places  of  like  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Beach  was  married  in  this  city, 
September  28,  1892,  the  lady  of  his  choice 
being  Miss  Carrie,  oldest  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel W.  Brock,  a well-known  jeweler  of 
Hamilton.  Miss  Brock  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Hamilton  and  was  well  know  n in 
the  social  circles  in  girlhood.  This  happy 
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union  has  been  blessed  with  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  a daughter,  Donald  and  Edith.  Mr. 
Beach  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
and  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church. 


RALPH  C.  SULLIVAN. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  one  of  the 
prominent  and  popular  young  business  men 
of  the  city  of  Middletown,  being  manager 
of  the  Journal  Printing  Company  and  man- 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Journal.  Ralph 
Chenoweth  Sullivan  is  a native  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1879,  being  a son  of 
William  M.  and  Jennie  Sullivan,  his  father 
being  at  that  time  engaged  with  the  bureau 
of  engraving  and  printing  in  the  national 
capital,  whence  he  came  to  Middletown  in 
1880,  being  at  the  present  time  postmaster 
in  this  city  and  the  head  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  business  with  which  the  subject 
is  identified.  He  was  a valiant  soldier  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  having  been  captain  of 
Company  L,  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

The  subject  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cational training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Middletown,  being  graduated  in  the  high 
school  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1897, 
after  which  lie.  completed  a special  course  of 
study  in  the  training  school  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
From  the  time  of  leaving  school  to  the  pres- 
ent he  has  been  connected  with  his  father’s 
business,  that  of  publishing  the  Middletown 
Journal,  which  has  daily  and  semi-weekly 
editions,  and  of  conducting  a finely  equipped 
general  printing  establishment,  which  has 
the  best  of  modern  facilities  for  turning  out 


all  kinds  of  work,  including  books,  cata- 
logues, etc.  He  has  held  his  present  mana- 
gerial and  editorial  position  since  1890,  and 
has  shown  much  discrimination  and  busi- 
ness acumen,  besides  a marked  power  and 
facility  as  an  editor.  His  prominence  in 
connection  with  local  affairs  is  indicated  in 
his  having  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Middletown  Business  Men’s  Club  for  the 
years  1903-4.  In  April,  1899,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  as  a pri- 
vate, and  served  two  years  as  quartermaster 
sergeant  of'  Company  L,  being  later  pror 
moted  second  lieutenant  and  battalion  adju- 
tant of  his  regiment,  and  from  this  grade 
he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  with  the 
same  auxiliary  office,  and  is  now  captain  and 
commissary  of  the  regiment,  on  the  staff  of 
Colonel  Charles  F.  Hake,  Jr.,  of  Cincin- 
nati. In  politics  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a stanch 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party. 


THOMAS  CONNOR. 

Thomas  Connor,  the  well-known  whole- 
sale liquor  dealer,  is  a native  of  Hamilton, 
where  his  entire  life  has  been  spent.  He  is 
a son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (O’Brien)  Con- 
nor, natives  of  County  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land. They  came  to  America  in  childhood 
and  settled  in  Hamilton  about  1850.  Peter 
Connor  was  during  his  productive  years  a 
hard-working  mechanic.  As  prosperity 
smiled  upon  his  efforts,  he  went  into  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  was  for  many 
years  a cooperage  contractor  of  this  city, 
supplying  barrels  to  the  two  distilleries  then 
operating  in  Hamilton.  But  during  his  later 
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years  in  business  he  supplied  flour  barrels  to 
the  mills  of  the  city.  He  has  been  retired 
from  active  business  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  Both  parents  are  living,  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  their  early  industry  and 
frugality.  They  had  a family  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  five  of  whom  are  living. 

‘‘Tom”  Connor,  as  the  subject  is  fa- 
miliarly known,  was  educated  in  the  city 
of  his  birth,  and,  in  early  life  learned  the 
cooper’s  trade  in  his  father’s  shops.  He 
followed  this  business  for  a number  of  years, 
but  the  aggressions  of  machine-made  goods 
upon  the  trade  rendered  that  business  un- 
profitable and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
other  lines.  In  the  scramble  for  wealth  and 
influence  he  noticed  that  liquor  dealers 
were  among  the  most  successful  and  he  en- 
gaged in  the  business  as  a retail  dealer,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  His  means  were 
limited  and  he  prosecuted  the  business  on  a 
small  scale  for  many  years.  It  was  his  aim 
then,  as  now,  to  keep  a quiet  and  orderly 
place,  discountenancing  drunkenness  and 
lawlessness  with  as  much  zeal  as  men  in 
other  lines  of  trade,  but  with  passing  years 
Mr.  Connor  became  affluent  and  in  1901  he 
enlarged  his  business  to  the  capacity  of  a 
wholesale  establishment.  His  stock  is  large 
and  carefully  selected,  while  his  patronage 
is  not  confined  alone  to  local  consumers. 
Mr.  Connor  is  a careful,  conservative  busi- 
ness man,  whose  personal  habits  are  correct 
and  temperate.  He  is  not  specially  social 
by  nature,  and  this  characteristic  in  his 
make-up  has  doubtless  saved  him  from  many 
of  the  temptations  of  more  convivial  nature. 

Mr.  Connor  was  married  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1891,  to  Miss  Hanna  Sauer,  a native 
of  Hamilton  and  a representative  of  a well- 
known  and  prominent  family  in  Butler 


county.  The  two  children  born  to  this 
union  died  in  early  infancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Connor  are  members  of  St.  Mary’s  Roman 
Catholic  church.  In  fraternal  relations  Mr. 
Connor  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles.  In  political  views 
he  is  a Democrat,  though  not  specially  active 
in  local  politics. 


CHARLES  A.  SHAEFFER.  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a native 
of  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  born  in  Kittanning  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1867.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  state.  His  first  independent  effort 
after  leaving  school  was  in  the  capacity  of  a 
school  teacher,  but  he  soon  took  the  study 
of  medicine  under  the  tutorship  of  his 
brother.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Shaeffer,  then  a 
prominent  and  well-known  physician  who 
did  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  his 
professional  ambition.  He  was  a graduate 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pittsburg,  and  had  been  in  success- 
ful practice  for  a number  of  years.  But  he 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  from  ty- 
phoid fever,  a disease  which  shows  an  un- 
usual rate  of  fatality  in  the  Shaeffer  family. 
After  completing  the  preliminary  work  in 
the  office  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Charles  Shaef- 
fer entered  the  well-known  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1892.  The  year  following  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Baltimore  Hospital,  and  in  1894  came 
to  Butler  county,  Ohio.  Dr.  Shaeffer  opened 
an  office  in  the  village  of  Darrtown  and 
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soon  established  a large  and  lucrative  coun- 
try practice.  After  eight  years  in  practice 
in  that  place,  the  Doctor  decided  upon  re- 
moving to  a larger  place  where  there  were 
opportunities  for  professional  growth. 
Being  but  a few  miles  removed  from  his 
former  location,  he  still  retains  the  patron- 
age of  many  of  his  Darrtown  customers, 
while  adding  largely  to  his  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  a rapidly-growing  city  practice. 
The  Doctor  is  a careful,  methodical  student 
of  his  profession  and  keeps  fully  abreast  of 
the  onward  march  of  medicine  and  surgery 
by  surrounding  himself  with  the  latest  liter- 
ature of  these  sciences  and  by  attendance  at. 
and  participation  in,  the  deliberations  of 
medical  societies.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Butler  County  Medical  Society,  the  Union 
District  (or  Tri-state)  Medical  Society  and 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association.  In 
November,  1903.  the  Doctor  was  appointed 
police  surgeon  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  a 
position  which  he  still  occupies.  He  has 
a large  and  favorable  acquaintance  through- 
out Butler  county,  and  should  his  ambition 
lead  him  to  seek  higher  professional  posi- 
tions the  ermine  of  official  station  could  not 
be  more  worthily  bestowed. 

Dr.  Shaeffer  is  a son  of  Josiah  J.  and 
Lucinda  (Fiscus)  Shaeffer,  both  parents 
American  born,  but  of  German  antecedents. 
They  are  both  deceased,  father  dying  at  the 
age  of  forty-six  years  and  mother  at  fifty- 
two.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  only  two  of  whom  are 
living,  the  mother,  two  daughters  and  one 
son  dying  of  typhoid  fever  within  a com- 
paratively short  space  of  time.  The  sur- 
viving brother  of  Dr.  Shaeffer  is  Wilson  A., 
a sa.femaker  in  the  employ  of  the  Mosler 
Safe  and  Lock  Company  in  this  city.  The 


father  of  the  subject  served  three  years  as 
a soldier  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  during  the  Civil  war, 
and  remained  in  the  commissary  department 
as  a government  employe  for  one  year  after 
the  close  of  hostilities.  He  served  twenty- 
five  years  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Arm- 
strong county  and  one  term  as  county  pro- 
thonotary. 

Dr.  Shaeffer  was  married  January  24, 
1889.  in  Indiana.  Pennsylvania,  to  Miss 
Belle  Lukecart,  who  was  born  in  Indiana 
county,  in  the  Keystone  state.  She.  is  a 
daughter  of  John  S.  and  Rebecca  (Keel) 
Lukecart,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  only  son  of  these  parents  is  DayicJ  Nel- 
son, a soldier  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States,  now  stationed  at  Fort  Brown. 
Texas.  There  are  eight  daughters  in  the 
family,  three  of  whom  are  married,  and  all. 
except  Mrs.  Shaeffer,  are  living' in  their  na- 
tive locality.  A rather  peculiar  coincidence 
in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Shaeffer  is  the  fact 
that  her  mother  and  herself  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  all  born  on  the  18th  of  July.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Shaeffer  have  an  interesting  little 
family  of  one  son  and  one  daughter,  the  for- 
mer being  Arthur  L.,  who  was  born  May 
26.  1891.  and  the  latter,  El  da  F.,  born  July 
18,  1896.  Mrs.  Shaeffer  is  a member  of 
the  Baptist  church  and  the  Doctor  is  a 
Methodist  in  his  religious  affiliations.  He 
is  prominently  associated  with  various  social 
and  beneficial  orders,  viz : Knights  of 

Pythias,  and  Uniformed  Rank;  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Junior  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics,  Sons  of  Veter- 
ans, Independent  Order  of  Foresters.  Pro- 
tected Home  Circle.  Knights  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  Columbia  Mutual  Aid  Society. 
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PROF.  LEONARD  P.  SHIDELER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a native 
of  Preble  county,  Ohio,  and  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1852.  His  early 
years  were  spent  on  the  parental  farm  and 
in  attendance  upon  the  district  school.  After 
mastering  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools  he  became  a student  in  the  Eaton 
high  school,  finally  entering  the  National 
Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where 
he  pursued  a special  course  in  preparation 
for  teaching.  He  entered  the  army  of  peda- 
gogues at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  has  been 
a teacher  for  considerably  more  than  thirty 
vea re.  Nine  years  were  spent  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  county  and  twenty-three  years 
in  Butler  county.  For  many  years  the  Pro- 
fessor confined  his  work  to  the  country  and 
village  schools,  but  for  the  last  four  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  public 
schools  of  Hamilton.  Two  years  of  this 
time  he  was  principal  of  the  Columbian 
school,  on  the  west  side,  and  for  the  two 
years  following  he  has  been  principal  of  the 
Straub  school,  in  the  second  ward. 

Mr.  Shideler  is  an  educator  of  broad  ex- 
perience in  every  phase  of  child  life  and  his 
kindly  disposition  and  sympathetic  nature 
endears  him  to  his  pupils  and  broadens  his 
influence  for  good.  Under  his  present  en- 
gagement he  has  within  his  charge  an  en- 
rollment of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pupils,  under  the  instruction  of  eight  teach- 
ers. The  building  is  first-class  in  all  its 
appointments  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 
Being  located  in  a German  neighborhood, 
the  children  of  those  parents  desiring  to  pre- 
serve their  mother  tongue  receive  instruction 
in  the  German  language,  this  being  a special 
provision  for  their  accommodation.  Pro- 


fessor Shideler  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  in  which  sphere  of 
usefulness  he  has  rendered  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  rising  generation  in  the  shap- 
ing of  human  character.  Xo  other  profes- 
sion in  life  brings  the  conscientious  man  or 
woman  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
as  the  teacher,  nor  have  any  as  great  an  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  destinies  of  those  who 
are  soon  to  assume  the  reins  of  government. 
Mr.  Shideler  is  a man  of  exemplary  life  and 
character,  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of 
his  chosen  calling  and  fully  abreast  of  the 
time  in  the  onward  march  of  his  profession. 

A brief  ancestral  history  of  the  subject 
of  this  review  is  as  follows  ; He  is  a sou  of 
Hon.  Henry  Shideler,  who  was  born  in 
Preble  county,  Ohio,  in  1820.  He  was  a 
thrifty  farmer  in  that  county,  a man  of  su- 
perior intelligence  and  an  honored  and  use- 
ful citizen.  He  served  two  terms  as  a state 
senator  in  the  Ohio  legislature  and  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  many  years.  He  was 
a leading  Democratic  politician  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  both 
local  and  general.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  The  mother  of  Profes- 
sor Shideler  was  in  maidenhood  Miss  Han- 
nah Ann  Dunn.  She  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1829,  and  married  in  Preble 
county,  where  her  life  was  ended  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  They  were  tfie  parents  of 
twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  are  now  liv- 
ing. Of  these.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Litehiser,  of 
Preble  county,  is  the  eldest.  Leander  P.,  of 
this  sketch,  is  the  second  born  of  those  sur- 
viving; Jacob  H.  is  a traveling  salesman, 
with  his  residence  at  Dayton.  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Marv  Patterson  is  also  a resident  of  Dav- 
ton ; Mrs.  Allen  Harp  resides  in  West  Vir- 
ginia; Charles  D.  is  engaged  in  insurance 
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and  real-estate  business  at  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana, and  Mrs.  Ollie  Hyatt  lives  at  Anderson, 
Indiana. 

Professor  Shideler  was  married  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1885,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Hel- 
wig,  a native  of  Warren  county,  Ohio.  She 
is  a lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  whose 
greatest  virtue  lies  in  her  efforts  to  render 
the  home  a happy  one  and  in  her  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  home  circle.  Two 
sons  have  come  to  brighten  the  domestic 
fireside  and  share  in  the  happiness  of  loving 
and  indulging  parents.  The  eldest  of  these 
is  William  H.,  a graduate  of  the  Hamilton 
high  school  in  the  class  of  1904,  while  his 
brother,  James  Leslie,  is  just  entering  upon 
his  high-school  course.  Both  are  excep- 
tionally bright  and  promising  boys,  who  ap- 
preciate their  opportunities  and  will  ren- 
der a good  account  of  themselves  in  later 
life.  This  prediction  seems  to  be  fully  jus- 
tified in  view  of  present  achievements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shideler  are  Presbyterians 
in  their  religious  views,  though  not  at  pres- 
ent affiliated  with  any  church  organization. 
Mr.  Shideler  has  always  supported  the  can- 
didates of  the  Democratic  party,  though  in 
no  sense  a politician.  He  believes  in  exercis- 
ing his  right  of  suffrage  independently  in 
local  affairs,  and  in  supporting  men  and 
measures  best  calculated  to  enhance  the  pub- 
lic interests. 


DANIEL  SMITH  ROSE. 

This  utilitarian  age  has  been  especially 
prolific  in  men  of  action,  clear-trained  men 
of  high  resolves  and  noble  purposes,  who 
give  character  and  stability  to  the  communi- 


ties honored  by  their  citizenship,  and  whose 
influence  and  leadership  are  easily  discerni- 
ble in  the  various  enterprises  that  have 
added  so  .greatly  to  the  high  reputation  which 
Ohio  enjoys  among  her  sister  common- 
wealths of  the  Union.-  Conspicuous  among 
this  class  of  men  in  Butler  county  is  the  en- 
terprising farmer  and  progressive  citizen 
under  whose  name  this  article  is  written,,  and 
to  a brief  outline  of  whose  career  the  biogra- 
pher is  herewith  pleased  to  address  himself. 

Daniel  Smith  Rose,  an  Ohioan  by  birth, 
is  proud  to  call  Butler  as  the  county  of  his 
nativity.  His  father,  Jasper  Rose,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  as  early  as  the  year  1814  was  brought  to 
Ohio  by  his  parents,  being  but  six  months  old 
when  the  family  migrated  west.  After  stop- 
ping for  a short  time  in  Warren  county,  the 
elder  Rose  changed  his  residence  to  the 
county  of  Butler,  and  located  in  what  is  now 
Union  township  when  the  settlements  were 
few  and  far  between  and  when  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  hardships  incident  to  life  in  a 
new  country  were  being  experienced  by  the 
pioneers.  The  father  of  Jasper  Rose  was  a 
true  type  of  the  strong,  rugged,  resourceful 
men  of  his  time  and  bore  his  full  share  in 
promoting  the  growth  and  general  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  he  founded  his 
home.  He  purchased  a tract  of  wild  land 
in  the  township  of  Union,  cleared  and  other- 
wise developed  it  and  in  due  time  became  a 
thrifty  farmer  and  a citizen  whom  all  his 
neighbors  and  friends  were  pleased  to  honor 
and  respect.  He  departed  this  life  many 
years  ago  on  the  place  which  labor  redeemed 
from  the  forest,  as  did  also  his  faithful  wife 
and  companion,  and  the  ashes  of  both  now 
rest  side  by  side  beneath  the  soil  where  so 
many  of  their  years  were  spent  and  so  much 
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of  their  success  achieved.  Jasper  Rose  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm  and  assisted  in 
clearing  and  cultivating  the  same,  the  mean- 
time, as  opportunities  afforded,  attending 
the  indifferent  subscription  schools  of  the 
neighborhood,  where  he  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  Like  his  father,  he 
became  a tiller  of  the  soil,  and  by  industry 
and  proper  management  succeeded  well  in 
his  life  work.  He  was  thrifty,  economical 
and  possessed  excellent  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  business,  which  sterling  qualities  en- 
abled him  in  the  course  of  time  to  accumu- 
late the  handsome  estate  which  with  consid- 
erable private  means  he  left  to  his  children 
when  called  to  the  great  beyond.  Jasper 
Rose  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  to 
Jennie  Pocock,  who  bore  him  eleven  chil- 
dren, the  following  of  whom  survive : F.  R., 
a prominent  business  man  of  Kansas  City,’ 
Missouri;  Noah  W.,  an  engineer  at  the  Day- 
ton  National  Soldiers'  Home;  Jennie  R., 
widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Taylor,  of  Marion 
county,  Indiana,  and  Daniel  Smith,  whose 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  review.  Mr. 
Rose's  second  marriage  was  without  issue. 

Daniel  Smith  Rose,  whose  birth  occurred 
m Union  township,  August  23,  1842,  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm,  and  acquired  a 
fair  education  in  the  district  schools,  while 
he  received  from  his  parents  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  practical  industry*  which  has 
had  so  much  influence  in  shaping  him  for  a 
career  of  usefulness  the  whole  trend  of  his 
subsequent  life.  During  his  early  youth  he 
labored  early  and  late  as  his  father's  able 
helper,  when  a little  older  grown  he  gave 
full  play  to  a natural  inclination  for  business 
by  trading  ^nd  trafficking  in  various  articles 
among  his  neighbors  and  associates. 
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Mr.  Rose  is  a born  trader  and  while  still 
young  he  turned  his  ability  in  that  direction 
to  good  account,  but  all  of  his  transactions 
were  conducted  fairly  and  honorably.  The 
beginning  of  his  independent  career  dates 
from  the  time  when  he  bought  a farm  and 
went  in  debt  for  every  dollar  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  giving  a mortgage  on  the  land 
for  the  same  with  the  object  in  view  of  sell- 
ing at  an  advance  at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. After  keeping  the  place  a short 
time,  a purchaser  presented  himself  and  in 
due  time  a bargain  was  mutually  agreed  upon 
which  when  consummated  netted  young 
Rose  the  neat  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars over  and  above  what  the  mortgage 
called  for.  The  fortunate  outcome  of  this 
transaction  inspired  the  young  man  with 
confidence  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
devoted  his  attention  largely  to  trading  and 
met  Avith  encouraging  success  in  nearly  all 
of  his  ventures.  In  addition  to  buying,  sell- 
ing and  trading  real  estate,  lie  has  dealt  quite 
extensively  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  a large  shipper  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  which  he  bought  for  various  east- 
ern markets.  Although  to  a considerable 
extent  a trader  still,  he  is  not  so  extensively 
engaged  as  formerly,  the  greater  part  of 
his  attention  for  some  years  being  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  in  which  he 
has  been  quite  fortunate,  owning  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  highly  im- 
proved farms  in  the  township  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  Rose  is  a man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, which  accounts  for  his  uniform  suc- 
cess as  a trader,  and  he  also  possesses  clear 
ideas  in  matters  of  business.  Careful  in  his 
calculations,  resourceful  in  his  dealings  and 
eminently  honorable  in  his  relations  with 
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others,  people  have  always  reposed  confi- 
dence in  his  word  and  his  integrity  has  ever 
been  above  criticism.  As  a zealous  Demo- 
crat. well-grounded  in  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  the  old  historic  party,  he  is  widely 
and  favorably  known  in  political  circles,  be- 
ing one  of  the  wheel  horses  of  Democracy  in 
Liberty  township,  while  his  influence  in  cam- 
paign vears  is  felt  far  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  he  resides.  He  served  by  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  trustees  of  Liberty, 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  education  for 
a period  of  twelve  years  and  during  Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s  second  administration  was 
postmaster  at  Hughes,  being  the  only 
Democrat  to  hold  the  latter  position  since 
the  office  was  established  in  1873. 

Mr.  Rose  has  been  interested  in  various 
public  enterprises,  including  among  others 
the  Hughes  Home  Telephone  Company,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  which 
he  has  been  an  influential  figure.  He  is  still 
connected  with  the  company,  spares  no  pains 
in  looking  after  its  interests  or  in  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  the  line,  and  ever  since  the 
organization  went  into  effect  he  has  served 
as  its  treasurer. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Rose  has 
been  exceedingly  fortunate,  being  the  father 
of  a most  estimable  family,  every  member 
of  which  is  not  only  devoted  to  him,  but 
mutually  devoted  to  each  other’s  interests,  a 
family  that  has  deserved  all  the  affection  of 
his  heart,  stimulated  his  pride,  increased  his 
hopes  and  contributed  much  to  his  happiness 
and  success  in  life.  His  first  wife  was  for- 
merly Miss  America  Cassidy,  a native  of 
Warren  county.  Ohio,  and  a lady  of  fine 
mind,  sterling  qualities  and  rare  judgment, 
as  all  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  ac- 


quaintance will  bear  witness.  Three  chil- 
dren resulted  from  this  union,  the  first  born 
being  a son  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Lee 
Rose,  a gifted  young  man  whose  brief  but 
honorable  and  promising  career  was  ter- 
minated by  the  cruel  hand  of  death  on 
March  30,  1903.  After  laying  the  founda- 
tion 6f  his  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Samuel  entered  the  National  Normal  School 
it  Lebanon,  which  he  attended  for  several  . 
years  with  the  object  in  view  of  fitting  him- 
self for  the  profession  of  teaching.  Finish- 
ing his  course  in  that  institution  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen,  he  taught  one  term  with 
most  gratifying  success,  but  shortly  after 
taking  charge  of  his  second  school  was  in- 
duced to  resign  in  order  to  accept  the  more 
remunerative  position  of  deputy  treasurer 
of  Butler  county,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  his  uncle,  R W.  Whitaker.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  latter  capacity  for  four  years,  he 
was  made  deputy  clerk  of  the  courts,  but  a 
little  later  resigned  the  place  to  become  prin- ' 
cipal  of  the  graded  school  at  Venice,  this 
county,  which  position  he  filled  until  the 
close  of  the  term  of  school.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  noted  he  took  the  road 
for  a wholesale  house,  but  the  position  of 
traveling  salesman  not  being  entirely  to  his 
taste  he  soon  gave  it  up  and  became  principal 
of  the  Fourth  Ward  school  in  Hamilton, 
which  place  he  filled  so  satisfactorily  that  he 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  higher  and 
more  responsible  office  of  superintendent  of 
the  citv  schools.  This  position  calls  for  a 
high  order  of  intellectual  and  professional 
ability,  both  of  which  Mr.  Rose  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  and  the  educational  sys- 
tem under  his  capable  management  was 
making  rapid  advancement  when  the  dread 
summons  came  which  put  a premature  end 
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to  a life  so  promising  and  full  of  hope. 
Charles,  the  second  of  the  subject’s  sons,  is 
engaged  in  business  in  Hamilton  and  is  one 
of  the  popular  young  men  of  that  city.  Fan- 
nie, the  youngest  of  the  family,  married 
Frank  Garwood,  of  Laporte  county,  Indiana, 
and  is  now  living  in  that  state.  The  mother 
of  the  above  children  died  on  the  9th  day 
of  September,  1893,  and  on  January  3,  1895. 
Mr.  Rose  married  his  present  wife,  Mrs. 
Martha  Ann  Slade,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Cassidy  and  who  is  a cousin  of  his  first  com- 
panion. 

In  closing  the  brief  review  of  the  career 
of  one  of  Butler  county’s  most  estimable  and 
praiseworthy  citizens,  it  is  needless  to  state 
that  he  combines  the  sterling  qualities  that 
win  success  and  gain  the  good  will  and  ap- 
probation of  his  countrymen.  Vigorous  in 
action,  resolute  in  purpose  and  with  a will 
that  hesitates  at  no  discouragement,  he  has 
made  his  presence  an  influence  for  good  in 
the  community  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  has  been  honorably  earned  by  a life 
devoted  to  the  right  as  he  sees  and  under- 
stands it.  His  home,  which  is  model  in  all 
of  its  appointments,  is  a favorite  place  of 
resort  and  the  hospitability  which  reigns 
within  its  ample  walls  has  become  proverbial. 
The  farm  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rose 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  long  popularly  known 
as  “The  Tall  Sycamore  of  the  Wabash”  and 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  in  public  life.  Senator 
Voorhees  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  birth 
in  the  year  1884,  an<^  was  handsomely  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  Rose  at  a sumptuous  din- 
ner to  which  the  distinguished  guest  did 
ample  justice. 


EDWARD  VEIDT. 

The  subject’s  father,  John  Veidt,  a sub- 
stantial German-American  citizen,  lives  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Middletown, 
where  he  is  spending  the  evening  of  a long 
and  useful  career  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, though  still  active  for  one  of  his  age 
and  mentally  as  keen  and  alert  as  in  his 
younger  days.  Mr.  Veidt  was  bom  March 
25,  1837.  and  spent  his  early  life  in  Ger- 
many. having  been  reared  by  his  step-father, 
his  father  dying  when  he  was  an  infant  only 
two  months  old.  Until  his  fourteenth  year 
he  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
place,  following  which  he  took  up  the  trade 
of  brick  laying  and  within  a comparatively 
short  time  became  a rapid  and  proficient 
workman.  Finding  nearly  all  kinds  of  hand- 
icraft in  the  fatherland  overcrowded  and 
poorly  paid,  he  decided  to  come  to  the 
United  States;  accordingly  in  1854  he  car- 
ried out  this  desire  by  taking  passage  for 
New  York,  which  port  he  reached  in  due 
time  after  a long  and  somewhat  tedious  voy- 
age. From  New  York  Mr.  Veidt  proceeded 
direct  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  soon  found 
employment  in  a meat  market,  entering  the 
same  with  the  object  in  view  of  learning  the 
butcher's  trade  and  becoming  familiar  with 
the  meat  business.  Being  industrious,  quick  - 
and  apt  to  learn,  it  was  not  long  until  he 
was  accounted  an  expert  butcher  and  from 
the  time  of  mastering  the  trade  he  never  had 
to  search  for  remunerative  employment. 
After  spending  five  years  in  Cincinnati  he 
disposed  of  his  interests  there  and  came  to 
Butler  county,  locating  in  Milford  township, 
where  during  the  ensuing  three  years  he 
lived  at  what  is  known  as  the  Seven-Mile 
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house,  which  had  long  been  a favorite  re- 
sort for  the  traveling  public  and  a hotel  of 
much  more  than  local  repute. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Veidt  began 
the  same  year  in  which  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  Butler  county,  being  married  in 
1859  to  Miss  Barbara  Kern,  who,  like  him- 
self. was  bom  in  Germany.  This  union  was 
blessed  with  a family  of  thirteen  children, 
all  but  one  of  whom  are  living,  their  names 
being  as  follows : Charles,  John,  Henry, 
William.  Edward.  Mary,  Louis,  Selma, 
Catherine,  Barbara,  George.  Harry  and 
Albert,  deceased. 

Although  retaining  warm  feelings  for 
the  fatherland  and  tender  recollections  of 
his  home  and  the  scenery  of  his  youthful 
enjoyments  and  sports.  Mr.  Veidt  is  a loyal 
citizen  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  and 
as  true  to  its  laws  as  any  citizen  born  and 
bred  on  American  soil.  Ever  since  coming 
to  the  Lhiited  States  he  has  appreciated  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  its  free  institutions, 
and,  recognizing  his  duties  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  his  life  work  has  been 
achieved,  he  tries  bv  every  means  at  his 
command  to  discharge  the  same  in  a man- 
ner befitting  his  station  as  well  as  to  the 
mutual  good  of  his  fellow  men.  In  his 
political  belief  he  is  a Republican,  but  has 
never  taken  a very  active  part  in  political 
or  public  affairs,  although  keenly  alive  to  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  and  a close  ob- 
server of  the  trend  of  current  events,  Mr. 
Veidt’s  career  has  been  long,  active  and,  in 
the  main,  successful.  He  reared  his  large 
family  well,  provided  liberally  for  his  chil- 
dren as  they  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. and  as  they  left  the  parental  fireside 
to  make  their  several  ways  in  the  world, 
gave  to  each  all  the  material  assistance 


within  his  power  to  bestow.  After  the  fam- 
ily separated  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
home  of  his  son.  Edward  Veidt,  with  whom 
he  now  lives,  spending  his  declining  years 
in  quiet  and  content,  though  by  no  means 
idly,  as  he  is  still  active  and  prefers  to  be 
employed  rather  than  to  rust  out  as  too 
many  old  people  do.  Possessing  the  genial 
characteristics  of  his  nationality,  among 
which. are  an  amiable  nature,  fine  social 
qualities  and  genuine  hospitality,  he  is  not 
without  many  warm  friends,  being  popular 
among  his  neighbors  and  associates  and  a 
favorite  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moves. 

Edward  Veidt,  fifth  son  of  John  and 
Barbara  Veidt,  was  born  at  Seven-Mile, 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  November  7,  1864. 
His  childhood  was  passed  in  the  little  town 
of  Collinsville,  where  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  until  a youth  of  fourteen,  dis- 
continuing his  studies  at  that  age  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  business  for  himself 
to  the  end  that  he  might  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  large  family  which  so  taxed 
his  father’s  financial  resources,  and  at  the 
same  time  lay  a foundation  for  his  own  fu- 
ture. Young  Veidt  possessed  a natural  tal- 
ent for  business  and  for  one  of  his  immature 
age  his  success  was  something  outside  the 
ordinary.  With  a capital  of  only  fifteen 
dollars,  he  began  his  career  as  a stock  buyer, 
but  his  operations  were  such  that  this  sum 
was  soon  augumented  many  fold  so  that 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  had  a substantial  start  in  life  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  well-to-do  young  men 
of  Collinsville.  During  his  seven  active 
years  in  that  village  he  dealt  quite  exten- 
sively in  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  buying  for 
the  different  eastern  markets  and  his  busi- 
ness ventures  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
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hopeful  expectations.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  noted  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, where  he  was  similarly  engaged  for 
a period  of  four  years  and  in  1891  came 
to  Middletown,  where  he  has  since  resided 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  buying  and  sell- 
ing hogs  and  cattle  and  occasionally  horses, 
all  of  which  operations  returned  him  literal 
profits.  Mr.  Veidt  owns  large  feeding 
grounds  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
and  is  well  prepared  to  care  for  all  the 
stock  he  can  handle,  having  ample  shipping 
facilities  and  every  other  advantage  in  the 
way  of  making  his  business  profitable  and 
easily  managed.  He  buys  throughout  a 
large  area  of  Butler  and  adjoining  counties, 
handles  thousands  of  animals  every  year 
and  everything  to  which  he  turns  his  atten- 
tion appears  to  prosper.  His  careful  man- 
agement, supplemented  by  natural  judg- 
ment, keen  foresight,  resourcefulness  and 
practical  experience,  have  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate a literal  share  of  this  world’s 
goods  and,  as  already  indicated,  his  con- 
tinued financial  success  has  made  him  one 
of  the  solid  men  of  the  county,  the  ample 
fortune  which  he  now  commands  placing 
him  not  only  in  independent  circumstances 
but  in  a position  of  affluence  as  well. 

Mr.  Veidt  is  a man  of  sound  intelligence 
and  his  opinions  and  advices  carry  much 
weight;  he  exercises  a strong  influence  in 
business  circles,  not  only  locally  but  in  the' 
leading  centers  of  his  own  and  other  states, 
in  all  of  which  his  rating  financially  is  very 
high.  His  dealings  have  always  been  honor- 
able and  free  from  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  unfair  advantage,  his  integrity  is  in- 
corruptible and  against  his  character  and 
good  name  nothing  savoring  in  the  least 
of  disreputable  practice  has  ever  been  ut- 


tered. The  life  of  Mr.  Veidt,  while  strenu- 
ous, useful  and  eminently  honorable,  has 
been  uneventful,  being  that  of  a plain,  com- 
mon man  of  the  people,  who  has  always  at- 
tended strictly  to  his  own  affairs  instead  of 
concerning  himself  very  much  with  public 
matters  or  disturbing  his  quiet  and  neglect- 
ing his  business  interests  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  official  preferment.  , While  not  a 
politician,  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  government  as  a factor  of  the 
body  politic ; therefore,  as  every  good  citizen 
should,  he  takes  an  interest  in  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  and  locally  gives  his 
support  to  the  test  claimants  for  office,  in 
state  and  national  issues  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  ' 
Veidt  that  he  is  a public-spirited  man,  as  he 
has  ever  manifested  a lively  interest  in  the 
material  development  of  his  city  and  county 
and  gives  an  earnest  and  undeviating  sup- 
port to  all  measures  and  movements  having 
for  their  object  the  moral  welfare  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  is  a friend  of  the  church 
and  School  and  other  laudable  agencies 
whereby  the  good  of  the  community  may 
be  promoted,  and  in  a quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious way  has  been  liberal  in  his  benefac- 
tions to  worthy  charities  and  to  the  aid  of  * 
the  deserving  poor  and  unfortunate.  Re- 
ligiously he  is  a Presbyteriqn  and,  while 
making  no  display  of  his  piety  by  loud  pro- 
fession, his  influence  like  the  quiet  sunshine 
and  gentle  rain,  has  been  patient  and  abid- 
ing and  fruitful  in  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  into 
contact.  Mr.  Veidt  comes  from  a strong, 
virile,  energetic  family  whose  industry  and 
whose  good  name  shines  with  peculiar  lus- 
ter. By  a useful,  straightforward  and  emi- 
nently commendable  career,  he  has  added  to 
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the  worthy  reputation  of  his  ancestors  and 
his  upright  life  and  strong  character  have 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  and  give  moral 
tone  to  the  reputation  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides. 


EDWIN  F.  ROSENCRANS. 

There  are  men  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity who,  by  reason  of  intelligence  arrd 
force  of  character,  rise  above  the  heads  of 
the  masses  and  dominate  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  endeavor  or  become  leaders  and 
directors  of  important  interest.  Among  the 
progressive  men  of  this  class  in  Butler 
county  is  Edwin  F.  Rosencrans,  an  enter- 
prising farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Liberty 
township  and  a public-spirited  citizen  whose 
abiding  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  the  ma- 
terial advancement  of  his  community  and 
the  welfare  of  its  people,  have  given  him  a 
prestige  such  as  few  of  his  contemporaries 
enjoy.  Mr.  Rosencrans  is  a native  of  But- 
ler county  and  was  born  in  Union  township 
on  the  25th  of  April,  i860,  being  a son  of 
Simeon  and  Sarah  Rosencrans,  who  were 
also  of  Ohio  birth.  Robert  Rosencrans. 
grandfather  of  Edwin  F.,  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  purchased  from  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  the  farm  in  Liberty  township 
which  the  subject  now  owns  and  cultivates 
and  on  which  Simeon  Rosencrans  was 
born  June  12,  1824.  Sarah  C.  Slade,  wife 
of  Simeon  Rosencrans,  was  bom  in  Butler 
county  March  26,  1828,  and  departed  this 
life  on  March  26,  1898,  her  husband  surviv- 
ing her  until  the  26th  of  November,  1901. 

The  early  life  of  Edwin  F.  Rosencrans 


was  spent  amid  the  stirring  scenes  of  coun- 
try life  and  he  grew  up  under  the  rugged 
but  wholesome  discipline  of  the  farm,  and. 
while  still  a young  man,  became  accustomed 
to  the  various  duties  which  such  an  ex- 
perience entails.  At  the  proper  age  he  en- 
tered the  district  schools  and  after  finishing 
the  branches  constituting  the  curriculum,  he 
became  a student  of  the  National  Normal 
University  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  as- 
siduously prosecuted  his  studies  and  laid  the 
solid  intellectual  foundation  upon  which  his 
subsequent  success  has  largely  depended. 

Leaving  the  above  institution  in  1880, 
Mr.  Rosencrans  began  to  make  his  own  way, 
and  since  that  time  has  devoted  his  attention 
assiduously  to  agricultural  pursuits,  prefer- 
ring the  freedom  and  outdoor  life  of  the 
farm  to  any  allurements  which  a profes- 
sional career  can  produce.  His  success  in 
his  chosen  vocation  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing, and  he  ranks  today  with  the  most  en- 
terprising and  progressive  agriculturists  in 
his  township,  owning  a finely  improved 
farm,  which  under  his  consecutive  industry 
and  judicious  management  has  been  reduced 
to  a high  state  of  tillage  and  which  has  re- 
turned the  liberal  income  that  has  made  him 
practically  independent.  Mr.  Rosencrans 
appreciates  the  dignity  of  his  calling  and  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  much  careful  and 
painstaking  study  and  investigation.  Being 
familiar  with  the  quality  of  soils  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  different  grains  and 
vegetables  grown  in  this  latitude,  he  is  sel- 
dom mistaken  in  the  matter  of  crops,  and  as 
a rule  he  realizes  liberal  returns  from  the 
time  and  labor  expended  on  his  fields.  In 
brief  he  is  a modelv  farmer,  fully  up  to  date 
in  all  things  relating  to  modern  agricultural 
methods,  and  has  done  much  to  advance  the 
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standard  of  successful  tillage  in  his  part  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Rosencrans  is  a reader  and  thinker 
and,  being  a well-educated  man,  has  strongly 
defined  opinions  on  the  leading  public  and 
political  questions  of  the  times.  He  was 
reared  a Republican,  early  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  the  success  of  his  party  and 
was  proud  to  cast  his  first  presidential  ballot 
for  the  gallant  and  distinguished  statesman 
and  the  idol  of  his  followers,  James  G. 
Blaine.  Becoming  incensed  at  the  party  for 
its  indifference  in  rallying  to  the  support  of 
the  “Plumed  Knight”  and  permitting  his 
defeat,  he  remained  lukewarm  politically 
until  1896,  since  which  time  he  has  acted 
with  the  Democracy  on  state  and  national 
issues,  in  local  matters  being  independent. 

Mr.  Rosencrans  is  a gentleman  of  pleas- 
ing presence  and  great  force  of  character, 
which,  with  his  wide  reading  and  general 
intelligence,  give  might  to  his  opinions  and 
influence  to  his  personality.  His  fair  deal- 
ing and  high  sense  of  honor  have  earned 
him  a reputation  of  which  he  is  exceedingly 
jealous,  and  the  universal  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow  citizens  attest  the 
care  he  has  taken  to  keep  his  integrity  and 
good  name  above  reproach. 

On  February  18,  1885,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Rosencrans  and  Miss 
Laura  B.  Harkrader,  the  latter  born  in 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  February  21,  1862, 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Wilhelmina  (Ben- 
der) Harkrader,  of  this  state.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rosencrans  have  had  three  children, 
two  of  whom,  Stella  E.  and  Mina,  are  living, 
the  youngest,  a son  by  the  name  of  Edwin  F., 
having  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Rosencrans 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  good  work  of  the 


congregation  with  which  identified.  Al- 
though not  connected  with  any  religious  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Rosencrans  has  profound 
respect  for  Christianity  and  believes  the 
church  to  be  a great  power  for  good  and 
one  of  the  essential  factors  of  modem  civil- 
ization. He  is  a frequent  attendant  of  the 
church  to  which  his  wife  belongs,  con- 
tributes of  his  means  to  its  material  support 
and  encourages  it  by  his  actions  and  influ- 
ence. 


HENRY  SCHOENFELD,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  one  of  the 
representative  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Butler  county,  and  is  established 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  attractive  village  of  Trenton,  where  he 
has  built  up  an  excellent  business  and  where 
he  holds  prestige  as  a popular,  loyal  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  being  influential  in 
local  affairs  and  commanding  the  high  re- 
gard of  all  who  know  him.  He  may,  in  a 
sense,  be  said  to  have  inherited  a predilec- 
tion for  the  noble  profession  in  which  he 
has  attained  so  unequivocal  success,  since 
his  father,  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father in  the  agnatic  line  all  attained  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  same  vocation,  while  his 
mother  also  was  an  able  physician. 

Dr.  Schoenfeld  was  bom  in  Miamisburg, 
Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1857,  and  is  a son  of  Drs.  Henry  and 
Emma  (Shell)  Schoenfeld,  the  former  of 
whom  is  one  of  the  old  and  honored  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  the  town  mentioned, 
while  his  wife  was  also  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  1887.  The  subject  had 
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the  advantages  of  a cultured  and  refined 
home,  and  his  early  educational  discipline 
was  secured  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  completed  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  high  school,  supplementing 
this  by  an  effective  course  of  study  in  a 
commercial  college  in  the  city  of  Dayton. 
Having  determined  to  adopt  the  profession 
so  signally  honored  and  dignified  by  his  par- 
ents and  forbears,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
and  in  1875  was  matriculated  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1882,  receiving  his  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  and  having  so  thoroughly 
improved  his  opportunities  in  the  connection 
as  to  be  specially  well  fortified  for  the  active 
work  of  his  profession.  He  forthwith  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  in  practice, 
and  continued  to  follow  his  profession  in 
Miamisburg  until  the  spring  of  1884,  when 
he  came  to  Butler  county  and  located  in 
Trenton,  where  he  has  since  continued  in 
practice,  being  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
successful  physicians  of  this  section  of  the 
county,  and  being  held  in  high  regard  in 
professional,  business  and  social  circles.  In 
his  political  proclivities  the  Doctor  is  a stal- 
wart advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  German  Reformed  church, 
in  Miamisburg,  while  they  attend  the  United 
Presbyterian  church  in  Trenton,  as  there  is 
no  organization  of  the  German  Reformed 
denomination  here.  The  Doctor  is  affiliated 
with  Minerva  Lodge,  No.  98,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons;  Trinity  Lod^e,  No.  49. 
Royal  Arch  Masons;  Miamisburg  Lodge, 
No.  44,  Knights  of  Pythias ; Uniform  Rank, 
No.  33,  of  the  same  order,  in  his  native  city : 


and  Court  Alpha,  No.  1610,  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters,  in  Trenton.  Dr.  Schoen- 
feld  takes  a deep  interest  in  local  affairs  of 
a public  nature  and  specially  in  educational 
matters,  having  served  for  the  past  seven 
years  as  a member  of  the  board  of  education 
and  having  been  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  securing  the  dispensation  by  which  Tren- 
ton was  made  a special  school  district  and 
finally  provided  with  a high  school. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1883,  in  his  na- 
tive town,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Dr.  Schoenfeld  to  Miss  Kate  C.  Britton, 
who  was  likewise  born  in  Miamisburg,  being 
a daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Britton.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Esther  L.,  who  was 
graduated  in  the  Trenton  high  school  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1900  and  *in  the 
Hamilton  high  school  as  a member  of  the 
class  o.f  1903.  She  has  shown  distinctive 
musical  talent  and  is  being  accorded  the  best 
possible  advantages  in  her  study  of  the 
“divine  art.”  She  was  born  in  Miamisburg, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1884,  and  is  one  of 
Trenton’s  most  accomplished  and  popular 
young  ladies. 


OTTO  I.  EHRESMAN. 

Whether  the  elements  of  success  in  life 
are  innate  attributes  of  the  individual  or 
whether  they  are  quickened  by  a process  of 
circumstantial  development,  it  is  impossible 
to  clearly  determine.  Yet  the  study  of  a 
successful  life,  whatever  the  field  of  en- 
deavor, is  none  the  less  interesting  and 
profitable  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  this 
same  uncertainty’.  So  much  in  excess  of 
those  of  successes  are  the  records  of  fail- 
ures or  semi-failures,  that  one  is  constrained 
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to  attempt  an  analysis  in  either  case  and  to 
determine  the  measure  of  causation  in  an 
approximate  way.  The  march  of  improve- 
ment is  accelerated  day  by  day,  and  each 
successive  moment  seems  to  demand  of  men 
a broader  intelligence  and  a greater  dis- 
cernment than  did  the  preceding.  Successful 
men  must  be  live  men  in  this  age,  bristling 
with  activity,  and  thus  the  lessons  of  biog- 
raphy may  be  far-reaching  to  an  extent 
not  superficially  evident.  A man’s  reputa- 
tion is  the  property  of  the  world.  The  laws 
of  nature  have  forbidden  isolation.  Every 
human  being  either  submits  to  the  controll- 
ing influence  of  others  or  individually  wields 
an  influence  which  touches  and  guides  or 
misdirects  others.  There  can  be  no  im- 
propriety in  justly  scanning  the  acts  of  any 
man  as  they  affect  his  public,  social  and 
business  relations.  If  he  be  honest  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor,  in- 
vestigation will  brighten  his  fame  and  point 
the  way  along  which  others  may  follow  with 
like  success.  Not  alone  are  those  worthy 
of  biographic  honors  who  have  moved  along 
the  loftier  planes  of  action,  but  to  an  equal 
extent  are  those  deserving  who  are  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  world’s  workers,  for 
they  are  not  less  the  conservators  of  public 
prosper  ity  and  material  advancement. 
Through  all  the  gradations  of  life  recogni- 
tion should  be  had  of  the  true  values,  and 
then  should  full  appreciation  be  manifested. 
In  the  collation  of  material  for  the  bio- 
graphical department  of  this  publication 
there  has  been  a constant  aim  to  use  a wise 
discrimination  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
subjects  and  to  exclude  none  worthy  of  rep- 
resentation within  its  pages.  Here  will  be 
found  mention  of  worthy  citizens  of  all  vo- 
cations, and  at  this  juncture  we  are  per- 


mitted to  offer  a resume  of  the  career  of  one 
of  the  substantial  and  highly  esteemed  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  county,  where  he  has  passed  his  entire 
life  and  where  he  has  attained  a high  degree 
of  success  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor  and 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Ehresman,  who  is  the  manager  of 
a fine  farm  located  in  Madison  township, 
is  a native  of  said  section  of  the  county, 
having  been  bom  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1854,  and  being  a son  of  Christian  and 
Marie  Ehresman,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  Germany.  The  father  of  our  subject  was 
bom  about  the  year  1822  and  was  reared 
and  educated  in  his  fatherland.  As  a young 
man  he  severed  the  home  ties  and  set  forth 
to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America,  with  whose 
development  and  progress  so  many  of  his 
sterling  countrymen  have  been  conspicu- 
ously identified.  He  finally  took  up  his 
abode  in  Ohio,  having  come  to  Butler 
county  about  the  year  1840  and  having  here 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  in  which  he  met  with 
excellent  success.  He  was  a man  of  invio- 
lable integrity  and  ever  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  the  various  relations  of 
life.  His  death  occurred  in  1867.  His 
wife  was  bom  in  Germany,  in  1826,  and 
when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age  her  par- 
ents came  to  the  United  States,  becoming 
early  settlers  of  Butler  county,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Mrs. 
Ehresman  is  still  living  and  maintains  her 
home  in  Trenton,  this  county.  Of  this 
union  were  born  six  children,  of  whom  five 
are  living,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  having 
been  the  first  in  order  of  birth. 

Otto  I.  Ehresman  was  reared  to  the  in- 
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vigorating  discipline  of  the  home  farm  and 
early  began  to  assist  in  its  work,  while  he 
has  ever  continued  to  find  in  the  agricultural 
industry  ample  scope  for  successful  en- 
deavor, being  fully  appreciative  of  the  in- 
dependence and  many  other  attractions  of 
his  chosen  vocation.  His  educational  advan- 
tages were  such  as  were  offered  by  the 
public  schools,  and  he  initiated  his  independ- 
ent career  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
up  to  which  time  he  had  been  associated  in 
the  management  of  the  home  place,  which 
still  belongs  to  his  mother.  This  farm  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  nine  acres  and  is 
located  in  the  second  bottoms  of  the  Great 
Miami  valley,  which  is  notable  as  being  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  sections 
of  the  state.  The  family  home  is  a substan- 
tial and  attractive  brick  residence  of  two 
stories  and  basement,  the  same  having  seven 
rooms  and  being  equipped  with  modern  im- 
provements, while  the  other  buildings  on 
the  place  are  in  harmony  with  this  elegant 
home.  In  politics  Mr.  Ehresman  has  been 
aligned  as  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  the  time  of  attaining  his 
legal  majority,  having  cast  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  for  General  Hancock.  His  re- 
ligious faith  is  that  of  the  Mennonite  church, 
while  his  wife  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
church. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1885,  Mr. 
Ehresman  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Deuscher,  who  was  bom  in  Butler 
county,  this  state,  February  9,  1855,  being 
a daughter  of  H.  T.  and  Ellen  (Ball)  Deus- 
cher. Her  father  was  born  in  Germany, 
whither  he  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents when  a boy,  the  family  locating  in  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  to 
manhood.  Mrs.  Deuscher  was  bom  in  Ohio. 


whither  her  parents  removed  from  New 
Jersey  in  an  early  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ehresman  have  three  children,  Clarence, 
Victor  and  Herbert. 


PHILIP  BORGER. 

One  of  the  venerable  and  honored  citi- 
zens of  Madison  township  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  who  has  here  maintained  his 
home  for  many  years  and  who  has  ever  com- 
manded the  uniform  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  is  now  living  re- 
tired in  his  attractive  home  in  the  town  of 
Trenton  and  is  enjoying  the  rewards  of  his 
former  years  of  earnest  toil  and  endeavor. 
He  still  owns  his  farm  of  eighty-two  acres. 

Mr.  Borger  is  a native  of  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1820,  and  he  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  land,  where  he  remained  until  1844, 
when,  as  a young  man  of  twenty-two  years, 
he  severed  the  home  ties  and  set  forth  to 
seek  his  fortunes  in  America,  having  be- 
come convinced  of  the  superior  advantages 
here  offered  for  the  attaining  of  success  and 
independence  through  individual  effort.  He 
came  forth  to  Butler  county,  and  later  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  where  he 
worked  at  the  butcher’s  trade  for  three  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  to 
Butler  county  and  was  here  in  the  employ 
of  others  for  two  years.  He  then  engaged 
in  business  on  his  own  responsibility,  taking 
up  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Trenton, 
where  he  continued  to  be  engaged  in  the 
butchering  business  until  his  retirement, 
about  a decade  ago.  His  farm  is  a valu- 
able property,  is  improved  with  good  build- 
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ings  and  is  under  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
In  politics  Mr.  Borger  is  a stanch  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Lutheran  church,  of 
which  he  has  been  a member  from  his  child- 
hood days.  Mrs.  Borger  also  was  a devoted 
member  of  the  same  church  and  was  a 
woman  of  noble  character  and  gracious  pres- 
ence, endearing  herself  to  all  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact. 

In  the  year  1850  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Borger  to  Miss  Christina 
Dasher,  who  was  born  on  a vessel  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  1832,  her  parents  being 
at  the  time  en  route  from  Germany  to  Amer- 
ica. She  was  a daughter  of  Michael  and 
Christina  Dasher,  who  first  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, whence  they  came  to  Butler  county 
about  T833.  being  numbered  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Madison  township,  where 
they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Mrs.  Borger  was  summoned  to  the  life 
eternal  in  1895,  and  her  memory  remains  as 
a benediction  to  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  her  influence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bor- 
ger became  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
all  of  whom  are  living  except  Elizabeth, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The 
names  of  the  others  are  as  follows:  Mina, 
Henry,  Jacob,  Philip,  Jr..  Anna  and 
Charles. 


JAMES  MACREADY,  M.  D. 

Throughout  Butler  county  Dr.  Macready 
is  known  and  honored  as  a successful  and 
skilled  physician  and  surgeon  and  loyal  and 
influential  citizen,  having  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion in  the  attractive  little  city  of  Monroe 


for  two  score  years  and  having  gained  the 
confidence,  esteem  and  affectionate  regard 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  has  ministered  so 
unselfishly  and  effectively  during  this  long 
interval.  He  has  those  inherent  attributes 
so  essential  to  the  maximum  of  success  in 
his  chosen  calling,  being  sympathetic,  pa- 
tient and  cheerful,  while  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
tremity he  is  cool  and  courageous,  having 
the  power  of  making  sympathy  a motive  as 
well  as  an  emotion.  Though  his  large  prac- 
tice has  engrossed  so  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  he  has  not  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advances  made  in  the  sciences  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  and  has  availed  himself  of 
the  remedial  agents  and  various  methods  of 
advanced  surgery  which  have  done  so  much 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  human  suffering 
and  to  prolong  life.  The  Doctor  was  in 
active  service  as  a surgeon  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  Civil  war,  and  he  has  ever 
been  found  at  the  post  of  duty  in  his  private 
labors,  as  Avas  he  during  that  climatic  era  in 
the  history  of  the  nation.  As  one  of  the 
representative  members  of  his  profession  in 
the  county  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to 
present  in  this  work  a brief  review  of  his 
career. 

The  Doctor  is  a native  of  the  Buckeye 
state,  having  been  born  in  Warren  county, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1835,  and  being  a son 
of  John  and  Mary  (Hart)  Macready,  both 
coming  of  stanch  Irish  stock,  though  the 
respective  families  were  early  established  in 
America.  The  father  of  the  subject  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1808,  and  while  an  infant  was  brought  by 
his  parents  to  Ohio,  the  family  settling  in 
Columbia,  which  is  now  an  integral  part  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  this  state  he 
was  reared  to  manhood,  becoming  a suc- 
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cessful  farmer  of  Warren  county,  where 
both  he  and  his  wife  died  when  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  a lad  of  about  six  years, 
there  having  been  three  children  in  the  fam- 
ily, all  of  whom  are  living.  The  mother 
was  born  in  Warren  county,  in  1814,  and 
her  death  occurred  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1841. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents  Dr.  Mac- 
ready  was  taken  in  charge  by  his  paternal 
grandparents  and  was  reared  to  manhood 
in  their  home,  his  grandfather  having  been 
a successful  farmer  of  Warren  county.  Dur- 
ing his  boyhood  days  he  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  farm,  while  his  preliminary 
educational  discipline  was  secured  in  the 
district  schools.  Later  he  continued  his 
studies  in  Mainville  Academy,  and  there- 
after was  a student  for  one  year  in  Miami 
University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  In  1901  his 
alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  recognition 
of  his  professional  prestige  and  advanced  in- 
tellectual attainments.  The  Doctor  was  to 
a very  large  extent  dependent  upon  his  own 
resources  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
literary  professional  education,  and  it  stands 
to  his  credit  and  honor  that  he  fixed  a 
definite  aim  and  never  swerved  until  he  had 
attained  the  desired  object.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  under  private  instruction 
of  the  late  Dr.  Joshua  Stevens,  of  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1859.  He  initiated 
the  active  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
by  locating  in  Bethany,  Butler  county,  where 
he  continued  his  labors  until  there  came  the 
call  to  higher  duty,  when  the  dark  cloud 
of  civil  war  spread  its  gruesome  pall  over 
the  national  horizon.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in 


the  Union  army,  being  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  with  which  he  continued  to  serve 
until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1864.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  his  service  in  this  connection  Dr.  Mac- 
ready  took  up  his  residence  in  Monroe, 
where  he  has  ever  since  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
where  his  services  are  retained  by  the  lead- 
ing families  of  this  section  of  the  county. 
He  has  ever  shown  a lively  interest  in  local 
affairs  of  a public  nature,  and  has  been 
specially  influential  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  education,  having  been  a school  officer  of 
his  district  consecutively  since  1878.  He 
has  taken  part  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  political  party  with  which  he  has  ever 
been  affiliated,  being  a stanch  advocate  of 
the  principles  and  policies  for  which  the 
Republican  party  stands  sponsor.  The  Doc- 
tor is  identified  with  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society, 
the  Warren  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Butler  County  Medical  Society,  the  Union 
District  Medical  Society  and  the  Society  of 
United  States  Pension  Examining  Sur- 
geons, being  a member  of  the  board  of  pen- 
sion examiners  for  Butler  county  at  the 
present  time.  He  is  not  apathetic  in  his  al- 
legiance to  the  various  bodies,  but  takes  an 
active  part  in  their  deliberations,  and  is 
especially  alert  in  availing  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages thus  afforded  for  conference  and 
discussions  with  his  professional  con- 
freres. He  is  past  grand  of  Miami  Lodge, 
No.  89,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  a charter  member  of  Hill  City  Lodge. 
No.  571,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  i860,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Dr.  Macready  to  Miss 
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Sarah  Elizabeth  Keyt,  who  was  bom  in  Il- 
linois, on  the  15th  of  May,  1837,  being  a 
daughter  of  Edwin  Keyt.  She  secured  her 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  a teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  place  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage. She  became  specially  accomplished 
in  music,  and  her  children  have  all  inherited 
talent  in  this  pleasing  line.  Of  the  four 
children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Macready  we  enter 
brief  record  as  follows : Edwin  Keyt,  who 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1862,  died 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1864.  Etta  De- 
Camp,  bom  September  16,  1 866,  was  mar- 
ried to  D.  E.  Voorhis,  September  16,  1889, 
and  they  reside  on  a farm  near  Monroe,  hav- 
ing two  children.  John  Hart  was  born 
January  5,  1868/  and  was  graduated  in 
Miami  University  as  a member  of  the  class 
of  1889,  while  in  1892  he  was  graduated  in 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  being  now  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  citv 
of  Cincinnati.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1895, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Curbs. 
Charles  Foster,  who  was  born  October  28, 
*&79,  was  graduated  in  Miami  University 
as  a member  of  the  class  of  1902,  and  is 
now  a student  in  the  Miami  Medical  College, 
where  he  will  be  graduated  in  1906.  Mrs. 
Macready  died  February  23,  1897. 


GAY  BEVIS. 

Although  a young  man,  the  subject  of 
this  review  occupies  a prominent  position 
among  the  representative  business  men  of 
Middletown,  and  as  a member  of  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  firm  has  won  an  hon- 


orable reputation  not  only  in  the  industrial 
circles  of  the  city,  but  throughout  the  state. 
Few  of  his  age  and  experience  have  so  im- 
pressed their  individuality  upon  the  public, 
none  stand  higher  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men  and  in  view  of  his  achievements 
it  is  eminently  proper  to  bespeak  for  him 
a continuance  of  the  useful  and  worthy  ca- 
reer which  has  characterized  his  life  to  the 
present  time.  Gay  Bevis,  son  of  M.  V. 
and  Mary  H.  (McLean)  Bevis,  was  bom 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  23,  1874,  be- 
ing the  sixth  of  a family  of  seven  children, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  living.  M. 
V.  Bevis,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to 
Ohio  a number  of  years  ago  and  settled  in 
Cincinnati,  where  he  devoted  a considerable 
part  of  his  life  to  mechanical  pursuits,  being 
a wood-worker  by  trade.  He  was.  a skilled 
artisan,  provided  well  for  his  familv  and 
reared  his  children  to  useful  pursuits,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  comfortably  situated 
and  much  esteemed  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

Gay  Bevis  spent  his  early  years  in  his 
native  city  and  after  obtaining  a good  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  the  same, 
taught  one  term  in  Butler  county,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  became  bookkeeper  in  a 
printing  office.  After  filling  this  position 
for  some  time,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  printer’s  trade  and  in  due  season  mas- 
tered the  same,  following  which  he  engaged 
with  the  managers  of  the  office  and  spent  the 
ensuing  four  years  in  their  employ. 

In  the  year  1899  Mr.  Bevis  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Blair  & Shartle  manufactur- 
ing plant  at  Middletown,  and  became  man- 
ager of  the  same,  the  name  of  the  firm  after 
his  admission  being  changed  to  that  of  the 
Bevis  & Shartle  Machine  Company.  The 
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concern,  which  now  is  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  city,  makes  all  kinds  of 
machinery  and  appliances  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  'and  from  a small  begin- 
ning has  steadily  grown  until  it  stands 
among  the  largest  and  most  successful  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  southern  Ohio. 
The  plant  covers  a large  space  of  ground,  is 
supplied  with  the  latest  and  most  valuable 
machinery  and  the  demand  for  its  product 
is  such  that  its  capacity  is  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most to  meet  the  same,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  skilled  workmen  being  constantly  em- 
ployed, at  wages  aggregating  from  two 
hundred  and  sixty  to  three  hundred  dollars 
per  week.  In  the  management  of  this  im- 
portant and  steadily  growing  enterprise  Mr. 
Bevis  demonstrates  executive  and  general 
business  ability  of  a high  order,  and  to  his 
deep  interest  and  masterly  oversight  may  be 
attributed  a large  measure  of  the  remark- 
able success  which  has  characterized  the 
establishment  ever  since  he  became  identified 
therewith.  His  sound  judgment,  practical 
experience  and  ability  to  master  details 
have  tended  greatly  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  scope  of  the  company’s  operations  and 
influence,  and  under  his  efficient  leadership 
it  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  take  a 
distinctly  leading  place  among  the  represen- 
tative industrial  establishments  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bevis  is  an  earnest  advo- 
cate and  unflinching  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  has  never  manifested  an 
iota  of  political  ambition  in  the  seeking  of 
official  preferment.  In  the  domain  of  citi- 
zenship he  discharges  his  duties  worthily 
and  well,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public;  as  a neighbor  he  is 
kind  and  generous,  thoughtful  of  the  good 


of  others,  and  his  genial  and  gracious  per- 
sonality has  won  to  him  warm  and  enduring 
friendships,  which  are  held  inviolable. 

In  the  year  1896  Mr.  Bevis  was  united 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  with  Miss 
Mary  Cannon,  of  Cincinnati,  and  his  home  is 
now  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  three  little 
daughters,  who  answer  to  the  names  of 
Blanch.  Mary  and  Martha. 


JOSEPH  JOHN  PATER. 

Joseph  J.  Pater,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Hamilton  April  9,  1858, 
on  South  Front  street,  where  his  parents 
owned  several  acres  of  land,  on  which  they 
raised  vegetables  for  market.  His  parents 
were  Gerhard  and  Mary  Pater,  thrifty  Ger- 
mans, respected  by  all  who  knew  them.  His 
father  was  born  at  Merzen.  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover.  Germany,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1826,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
June,  1850.  Gerhard  Pater  died  in  this  city 
January  6,  1871.  from  pneumonia,  aged 
forty-five  years,  and  his  death  was  regretted 
by  his  many  friends.  He  was  a devout 
Catholic  and  one  of  the  original  members 
of  St.  Joseph’s  congregation.  He  was 
known  for  his  strong  will  and  force  of  char- 
acter. and  was  upright  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow  men. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Pater,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Strieker,  was  born  at 
Damme.  Oldenburg,  Germany.  December 
22,  1821.  After  landing  on  American  soil, 
she  made  Cincinnati  her  home  for  several 
years,  and  there  married  Gerhard  Pater. 
Later  they  moved  to  Hamilton,  where  she 
died  February  20,  1886,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
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five  years.  She  was  endowed  with  a won- 
derful memory.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear 
her  relate  events  which  happened  many 
years  back  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though 
they  happened  but  yesterday.  She  was  of 
a kind  and  charitable  disposition  and  a faith- 
ful worker  in  all  charities.  Her  family  was 
known  for  longevity.  Her  grandmother 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two 
years  and  her  grandmother’s  sister  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  five  vears. 

Joseph  J.  Pater  was  the  eldest  of  five 
children.  Two  sisters,  Josephine  and  Eliza- 
beth, died  when  very  young.  His  other  sis- 
ters are  Philomena,  Mrs.  Joseph  Schu- 
maker,  who  was  born  February  26,  i860, 
and  Catherine,  Mrs.  George  Deinzer,  born 
January  23,  1862,  died  April  10,  1902.  Mr. 
Pater  attended  St.  Joseph’s  parochial  school 
until  thirteen  years  old  and  was  then  sent 
to  St.  Mary's  Institute,  Dayton,  Ohio,  where , 
he  graduated  with  high  honors.  He  later  on 
took  a course  of  classics  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  medical  profession.  For  some  time 
he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Dan  Millikin, 
but  later  abandoned  his  studies  and  took  a 
position  as  teacher  in  St.  Joseph's  school, 
where  he  taught  five  years  with  success. 
April  20,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Annie  M.  Endress  and  their  union  was 
blessed  with  five  children,  Carl.  Alphonse, 
Eugene,  Mary  and  Louise. 

In  all  city  affairs  Mr.  Pater  has  taken 
an  active  interest  and  never  misses  an  op- 
portunity to  boom  its  material  interest.  In 
politics  he  is  a stanch  Democrat  and  was 
elected  twice  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
water  works  trustees.  He  was  for  four 
years  a member  of  the  board  of  control, 
which  board  had  absolute  control  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  city.  He  was  a candidate  in 


1902  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  state 
board  of  public  works. 

He  was  the  first  state  president  of  the 
Catholic  Knights  of  Ohio,  which  insurance 
organization  was  organized  in  this  city.  He 
was  an  untiring  worker  for  the  good  of  the 
order  and  its  fine  success  at  present  is  due 
to  his  ability  as  an.  organizer  and  the  un- 
selfish services  rendered  to  the  society.  After 
being  organized  six  years  the  society  num- 
bered one  hundred  branches  and  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  members.  Today  the 
Catholic  Knights  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  best 
fraternal  insurance  societies  in  the  state. 

But  the  monument  which  he  has  erected 
to  his  memory  and  which  will  be  as  endur- 
ing as  time  itself  is  Mercy  Hospital.  For 
many  years  he  strove  to  establish  a hospital 
in  Hamilton,  but  as  the  various  religious 
orders  who  have  hospitals  in  Cincinnati  had 
no  Sisters  to  spare,  he  was  continuously  put 
off  with  promises  for  the  future.  In  1892 
he  called  on  Archbishop  Elder  and  explained 
to  his  Grace  the  necessity  of  a hospital  in 
Hamilton.  The  following  day  the  Arch- 
bishop telegraphed  Mr.  Pater  that  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  woud  accept  and  conduct  a 
hospital  at  once.  These  good  sisters  arrived 
a few  days  later  and  opened  a hospital  on 
Dayton  street,  where  the  present  new  hos- 
pital is  being  built.  It  is  open  to  all  creeds 
and  nationalities  and  will  forever  be  kept  » 
out  of  the  turmoil  of  politics.  The  hospital 
was  opened  October  5,  1892,  and  to  No- 
vember 22,  1904,  when  the  new  hospital  was 
dedicated  to  suffering  humanity  and  charity, 
there  were  received  and  treated  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-three  pa- 
tients, of  whom  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  entirely  recovered,  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  materially  improved 
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and  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  died, 
which  includes  those  who  met  with  fatal  ac- 
cidents and  were  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a 
dying  condition.  This  record  speaks  for 
itself,  but  also  shows  the  necessity  of  a 
hospital  in  our  community.  The  Sisters  are 
experienced  nurses  from  the  Mercy  Hospital 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pater  was  a director  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  hospital  and  chairman  of  the 
building  committee,  which  erected  the  pres- 
ent magnificent  building,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  hospitals  in  the  state.  He 
was  the  active  chairman  of  the  soliciting 
committees,  for  both  the  old  and  the  new 
hospitals,  which  collected  over  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  donated  by  the  citizens  of 
Hamilton.  His  love  for  charity,  the  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  clings  to  what  he  believes  is  right, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  community  has 
justly  won  for  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 


JAMES  G.  GRAFFT,  M.  D. 

The  record  of  a busy  life,  a successful 
life,  must  ever  prove  fecund  in  interest  and 
profit  as  scanned  by  the  student  who  would 
learn  of  the  intrinsic  essence  of  individuality, 
who  would  attempt  an  analysis  of  character 
and  trace  back  to  the  fountain  head  the 
widely  diverging  channels  which  mark  the 
onward  flow  of  such  individuality.  All  hu- 
man advancement,  all  human  weal  or  woe, 
— in  short,  all  things  within  the  mental  ken, 
— are  but  mirrored  back  from  the  composite 
individuality  of  those  who  have  lived  and 
labored.  ”The  proper  study  of  mankind 


is  man,”  says  Pope,  and  aside  from  this,  in 
its  broader  sense,  what  basis  of  study  and 
information  have  we?  Thus  biography  of 
contemporary  order  exercises  an  important 
function  and  it  is  fitting  that  record  be  per- 
petuated concerning  those  who  have  proved 
worthy  elements  in  the  civic  personnel  of  all 
communities,  while  the  data  thus  secured, 
both  genealogical  and  personal,  will  prove 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  generic  his- 
tory of  every  such  community.  He  whose 
name  initiates  this  paragraph  is  a represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  old  and  honored  families 
of  Butler  county,  where  he  has  lived  from 
the  time  of  his  birth  and  where  he  has  gained 
personal  prestige  and  success  in  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  exacting  of  all  vocations  to 
which  a man  may  devote  himself,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Trenton  and  controlling  a large  business  as 
a physician  and  surgeon,  while  he  has  gained 
precedence  by  reason  of  his  devotion  to  his 
profession  and  his  marked  ability  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  advanced  and  practical  medical 
science. 

Dr.  Grafft  was  born  on  the  homestead 
farm,  in  section  22,  Wayne  township,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1867,  anfl  a son 
Abraham  and  Jane  Grafft,  the  former  of 
whom  was  bom  in  Butler  county,  this  state, 
in  1839,  while  the  latter  was  bom  in  Frank- 
lin county,  Indiana,  in  1841.  George  P. 
Grafft.  grandfather  of  the  Doctor,  was  like- 
wise a native  of  Ohio,  having  been  born  in 
Butler  county  in  1804,  the  year  which 
marked  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the 
Union,  while  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Ann  Moorehead,  was  bom  in  the 
same  county,  in  1805,  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
that  our  subject  is  a scion  of  one  of  the 
very  early  pioneer  families  of  the  Buckeye 
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commonwealth.  Abraham  Grafft  served 
three  years  as  a valiant  soldier  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  hav- 
ing been  a member  of  the  Eighty-third  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  having  been  mus- 
tered out,  in  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1867.  He  then  returned  to  his 
home  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  having  been  one  of 
the  prominent  and  influential  farmers  of 
Wayne  township,  where  he  died  in  1892, 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  B.  James,  who 
was  a prominent  physician  of  Scipio,  Frank- 
lin county,  Indiana,  said  town  lying  on  the 
line  between  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  she  was 
bom  in  that  portion  of  the  village  which  lies 
in  Franklin  county,  Indiana.  She  is  now 
dead. 

Dr.  Grafft  passed  his  boyhood  days  on 
the  homestead  farm  and  early  began  to  assist 
in  its  work,  in  the  meanwhile  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  the  lo- 
cality. He  completed  a course  in  the  high 
school  at  Jacksonboro  and  in  1885  was 
matriculated  in  Wooster  University,  at 
Wooster,  this  state,  where  he  was  graduated 
as  a member  of  the  class  of  1890,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  formulated  definite  plans 
for  his  future  career,  having  determined  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  he  entered  Miami 
Medical  College,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
in  which  celebrated  institution  he  completed 
the  prescribed  technical  course  and  was 
graduated  in  1893,  receiving  his  coveted  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  coming 
forth  admirably  well  equipped  for  the  prac- 
tical work  of  his  chosen  profession.  He  lo- 


cated in  Trenton  soon  after  his  graduation 
and  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  active 
professional  work  here,  having  built  up  a 
large  and  representative  practice  and  being 
held  in  the  highest  confidence  and  regard 
both  as  a physician  and  a citizen.  He  is  a 
close  and  devoted  student,  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  advances  made  in  the  sciences  of 
medicine  and  surgery  and  having  recourse 
to  the  best  standard  and  periodical  literature 
pertaining  to  his  profession.  In  politics  the 
Doctor  is  found  stanchlv  arrayed  as  a leal 
and  loyal  supporter  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  Democratic  party.,  for  the 
furtherance  of  whose  cause  he  lends  his  aid 
and  influence  to  the  fullest  extent,  his  first 
presidential  vote  having  been  cast  for  Cleve- 
land. He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  and  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  Jefferson  Lodge,  No. 
90,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  the  chap- 
ter of  Royal  Arch  Masons;  and  Hamilton 
Commandery,  No.  41,  Knights  Templar; 
while  he  is  also  affiliated  with  Court  Alpha, 
No.  1610,  Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1892,  Dr.  Grafft 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Wil- 
liamson, who  was  born  in  Milford  township, 
this  county,  being  a daughter  of  John  H. 
and  Rachel  Jane  Williamson,  her  father 
being  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of 
the  county.  She  secured  her  preliminary 
educational  training  in  the  public  schools 
and  thereafter  was  for  two  years  a student 
in  the  Oxford  Female  College,  at  Oxford, 
this  state.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grafft  have  three 
children,  namely : Helen,  who  was  bom  on 
the  1 8th  of  October,  1894;  Jennie,  who  was 
bom  on  the  27th  of  August,  1896;  and  Wal- 
ter, born  on  the  6th  of  September,  1898. 
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WILLIAM  HARVEY  BANKER. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  work  will  be 
found  specific  mention  of  many  sterling  citi- 
zens who  are  native  sons  of  Butler  county 
and  who  have  here  passed  their  entire  lives, 
becoming  identified  with  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  this  favored  section  of  the  old 
Buckeye  state  and  ably  upholding  the  high 
standard  of  the  honored  names  which  they 
bear.  Of  this  number  is  the  subject  of  this 
brief  sketch,  who  is  one  of  the  progressive 
and  highly  esteemed  fanners  of  Madison 
township.  He  is  familiarly  known  by  his 
second  name. 

Mr.  Banker  was  born  on  the  old  family 
homestead  in  Madison  township,  this 
county,  on  the  ioth  of  November,  1862, 
and  is  a son  of  David  W.  and  Julia  A. 
(Lucas)  Banker,  both  of  whom  were  like- 
wise born  in  this  county,  the  former  on  the 
1st  of  April.  1821,  and  the  latter  on  the  3d 
of  February  of  the  same  year.  The  father 
of  our  subject  grew  up  under  the  conditions 
of  the  pioneer  era  in  this  section  and  con- 
tributed his  quota  to  the  work  of  develop- 
ment and  progress,  while  he  continued  to  be 
actively  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits 
during  the  long  years  of  his  active  life.  He 
attained  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years, 
having  been  summoned  into  eternal  rest  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1902.  He  was  a man 
of  sterling  integrity  of  character,  of  strong 
mentality  and  generous  heart,  while  to  him 
was  ever  accorded  the  fullest  measure  of 
esteem  and  good  will  in  the  county  which 
was  his  home  during  the  entire  course  of 
his  life.  His  marriage  to  Julia  A.  Lucas  was 
solemnized  on  the  9th  of  October.  1842, 
and  thus  they  walked  side  by  side  down  the 
pathway  of  life,  with  its  alternating  clouds 


and  sunshine,  for  more  than  half  a century, 
sharing  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows  and 
being  sustained  by  mutual  love  and  con- 
fidence. The  venerable  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject now  resides  with  him  and  is  accorded 
all  of  filial  care  and  solicitude,  while  she 
is  held  in  affectionate  regard  by  all  who 
know  her,  being  numbered  among  the  oldest 
of  those  now  living  in  the  county  in  which 
they  were  bom  and  reared.  Of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  union  we  are  able  to  enter  the 
following  brief  record : Samuel  L.,  who 
was  born  November  22,  1848,  died  at  the 
age  of  forty  years;  Charles  David,  who  was 
born  November  23,  1859,  died  in  Novem- 
ber, i860,  and  William  Harvey  is  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  sketch.  He  is  a rep- 
resentative of  the  third  generation  of  the 
family  in  Butler  county,  since  his  grand- 
father, David  Banker,  who  was  born  in 
FVederick  county,  Maryland,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1778,  was  the  founder  of  the  line  in 
Ohio,  having  immigrated  hither  in  1800. 
He  first  settled  in  Ross  county,  and  there 
married  Miss  Mary  McDill.  He  served  as 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  after  which  he 
continued  his  residence  in  Ross  county  until 
1819,  when  he  came  with  his  family  to  But- 
ler county,  where  he  had  taken  up  govern- 
ment land  in  1815. 

David  Banker  was  one  of  that  sturdy 
band  of  earnest  and  devoted  pioneers  who 
opened  the  way  for  the  march  of  civilization. 
He  cleared  his  land  and  placed  much  of  the 
same  under  cultivation,  the  tract  having 
been  covered  with  the  native  timber  at  the 
time  when  he  located  on  the  same,  while 
the  Indians  were  still  much  in  evidence  and 
wild  game  of  all  sorts  plentiful.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
county  and  here  continued  to  reside  until  his 
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death,  which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  a few  months  prior  to  the  birth 
of  his  grandson  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedi- 
cated. On  his  farm  was  located  the  first 
gristmill  placed  in  operation  on  the  Great 
Miami  river,  and  he  became  the  owner  of 
the  same.  The  mill  and  its  entire  me- 
chanical equipment  were  built  by  Elijah 
Mills,  who  hewed  out  from  the  rough  stone 
the  diminutive  sixteen-inch  millstone  which 
was  first  utilized,  principally  for  the  grind- 
ing of  com,  while  this  primitive  mill  sup- 
plied the  major  portion  of  the  flour  for  the 
settlers  throughout  a wide  radius  of  coun- 
try. 

William  Harvey  Banker  was  reared  to 
manhood  on  his  father's  old  homestead  farm 
on  which  he  now  resides,  and  his  early  edu- 
cational discipline  was  received  in  the  public 
schools,  which  he  continued  to  attend  until 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 
Much  of  the  care  and  management  of  the 
homestead  early  devolved  upon  him  and  he 
proved  his  earnestness  and  capacity  in  no 
uncertain  way.  He  has  a finely  improved 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  under  effect- 
ive cultivation,  the  land  being  of  particular 
arability  through  its  location  in  the  beautiful 
river  valley.  On  the  place  is  a substantial 
two-story  brick  residence  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  attractive  rural  homes  of  the 
county,  and  the  other  farm  buildings  are  in 
harmony  therewith.  Mr.  Banker  brings  the 
most  approved  and  scientific  methods  to 
bear  in  all  departments  of  his  farming  in- 
dustry, realizing  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
lines  of  business  enterprise,  the  highest  re- 
sults are  to  be  attained  only  by  means  of 
discrimination,  careful  attention  to  details 
and  the  utilization  of  all  available  facilities. 


He  does  not  permit  himself  to  consider  only 
his  personal  success  and  advancement,  but 
maintains  a public-spirited  attitude  and  ever 
stands  ready  to  do  his  part  in  the  support 
of  all  enterprises  for  the  general  good.  He 
is  a stalwart  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  while  he  has 
never  been  ambitious  for  official  preferment 
he  shows  a lively  interest  in  the  party  cause 
and  never  fails  to  utilize  his  franchise, 
though  in  local  affairs  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  strict  party  lines,  no  issue  being 
involved  and  eligibility  being  the  paramount 
consideration.  He  has  affiliated  with 
Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  37,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  at  Middletown. 

It  is  pleasing  to  enter  in  this  publication 
reviews  of  the  life  histories  of  such  worthy 
native  sons  of  the  county,  and  the  records 
thus  incorporated  will  prove  of  perpetual 
value  as  later  generations  take  up  the  work, 
even  as  has  the  present  one  received  the  in- 
heritance from  the  former,  which  touched 
the  pioneer  era,  thus  making  the  narrative 
consecutive  and  complete  if  equal  care  is 
taken  in  the  future  by  the  publication  of 
such  personal  data. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1882.  Mr. 
Banker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sal- 
lie  Stout,  who  was  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  nth  of  October,  1864, 
being  a daughter  of  Levi  and  Sarah  (Con- 
over) Stout.  When  she  was  but  two  weeks 
of  age  her  mother  died  and  she  was  reared 
by  her  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  John  L.  Schenck, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Eleanor  Conover. 
When  *Mrs.  Banker  was  but  four  weeks  old 
she  was  brought  to  Butler  county  to  her 
foster  parents  and  here  she  was  reared  and 
educated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banker  have  six 
children,  whose  names,  with  respective  dates 
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of  birth,  are  here  entered : Claude,  March 
19,  1883;  Charles,  April  6,  1885;  Julia,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1887  (died  September  9,  1889); 
Lucy,  May  18,  1890;  Maude,  August  9, 
1893,  and  Earl,  February  29,  1896. 


JAMES  E.  BANKER. 

The  annals  of  Butler  county  bear  dis- 
tinctive evidence  that  the  Banker  family  has 
been  identified  with  its  history  from  the 
early  pioneer  epoch  and  with  that  of  the 
state  for  more  than  a century,  David 
Banker,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  having 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Ohio  in  1800, 
while  it  was  still  a territory.  These  facts 
lend  added  interest  to  a consideration  of  the 
individual  career  of  our  subject,  who  has 
passed  practically  his  entire  life  in  Butler 
county,  of  which  he  is  a native  son,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  success- 
ful farmers  of  Madison  township,  where  he 
has  a finely  improved  and  valuable  landed 
estate,  the  same  being  an  integral  portion  of 
the  tract  secured  from  the  government  by 
his  grandfather  more  than  four  score  of 
years  ago,  the  property  having  always  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  family. 

That  honored  pioneer,  David  Banker, 
was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1778,  and  was  reared  to 
manhood  in  that  state,  where  the  family  was 
established  in  a very  early  day.  In  1800  he 
emigrated  to  Ohio  and  located  in  Ross 
county,  where  he  wooed  and  won  as  his 
wife  Miss  Mary  McDill,  a member  of  an- 
other prominent  and  honored  pioneer  fam- 
ily. They  there  continued  to  maintain  their 
home  until  1819,  when  they  came  to  Butler 


county,  locating  in  Madison  township, 
where  he  purchased  land,  this  section  being 
at  the  time  essentially  an  unbroken  and 
sylvan  wilderness,  the  virgin  forests  stand- 
ing where  are  now  to  be  found  valuable 
farms  and  thriving  cities  and  villages.  Mr. 
Banker  here  passed  the  residue  of  his  long 
and  useful  life,  and  his  name  merits  an  en- 
during place  on  the  roll  of  those  honored 
pioneers  who  here  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  on  which  rest  the  magnificent 
civilization  and  great  material  prosperity  of 
the  county  at  the  present  day. 

David  Banker  operated  the  first  grist- 
mill established  on  the  Great  Miami  river, 
the  same  having  been  located  on  his  farm  in 
Butler  county.  The  mill  was  built  by 
Elijah  Mills,  who  constructed  every  portion 
of  its  equipment,  including  the  little  sixteen- 
inch  millstone,  utilized  principally  for  the 
grinding  of  corn.  This  stone  is  still  retained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Banker  family  and 
is  a highly  prized  heirloom,  being  owned  by 
the  subject  of  this  review.  In  case  it  is  ever 
permitted  to  pass  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  family  it  should  certainly  be  donated  to 
some  local  or  state  historical  society,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  permanently  retained 
and  exhibited  as  a relic  of  the  early  pioneer 
epoch.  The  stone  is  about  six  inches  thick 
and  was  dressed  from  the  rough  stone  by 
Mr.  Mills,  who  also  erected  the  mill  build- 
ing. In  later  years  this  primitive  stone  was 
replaced  by  a substantial  com  buhr,  and  the 
mill  supplied  for  a number  of  years  the 
principal  supply  of  bread  stuff  for  the  set- 
tlers for  miles  around. 

James  E.  Banker,  whose  name  initiates 
this  sketch,  was  born  on  the  ancestral  home- 
stead in  this  county,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1859,  being  a son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine 
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(Selby)  Banker,  both  of  whom  were  like- 
wise born  and  reared  in  Butler  county, 
where  they  passed  their  entire  lives,  the 
father  having  ever  continued  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  great  basic  art  of  agriculture 
and  having  ever  commanded  the  unqualified 
confidence  and  regard  of  the  people  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and  labored  to 
so  goodly  ends.  The  strenuous  life  of  the 
pioneer  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
writer,  and  yet  there  can  never  be  too  much 
written  concerning  those  who  blazed  the 
way  for  progress  and  civilization  in  the 
various  sovereign  states  of  our  great  re- 
public and  who  were  the  founders  of  our 
enlightened  commonwealths.  The  subject 
received  a good  common-school  education 
and  early  began  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  work 
of  the  home  farm,  where  he  waxed  strong 
in  mental  and  physical  vigor  under  the 
sturdy  discipline  involved.  In  1888  he  was 
married,  and  shortly  aftenvard  resumed  the 
vocation  to  which  he  had  been  reared,  again 
identifying  himself  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  has  now  an  interest  in  a finely  im- 
proved farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
acres,  located  in  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  the  same 
being  a portion  of  the  land  purchased  by  his 
grandfather  in  1815,  though  the  family  did 
not  remove  to  the  county  until  1819.  The 
permanent  improvements  on  the  place  are 
of  the  most  substantial  order,  including  a 
commodious,  two-story  brick  residence  and 
large  barns,  while  everything  about  the 
place  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  and  gives 
evidence  of  the  good  management  of  the 
fortunate  owner.  In  politics  Mr.  Banker 
has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party  from  the  time 
of  attaining  his  majority,  and  he  has  ever 


lent  a hand  in  furthering  the  party  cause, 
having  served  several  times  as  a member  of 
the  central  committee  of  his  native  county 
and  having  held  various  local  offices  of  trust. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1888,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Banker  to  Miss 
Mary  Vorhis,  who  was  born  in  Butler 
county  on  the  9th  of  July,  1858,  being  a 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Caroline  Vorhis. 
Mrs.  Banker  was  summoned  to  the  life  eter- 
nal on  the  17th  of  November,  1899,  and  is 
survived  by  her  four  children,  namely: 
Fred  Ellsworth,  bom  in  1891 ; Madalen, 
born  in  1894;  Lucille,  born  in  1897,  and 
Carl,  born  in  1899. 


MICHAEL  E.  SMITH. 

Most  of  the  successful  men  of  America 
have  been  the  architects  of  their  own  for- 
tunes, and  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
great  Republic  that  this  is  true.  It  shows 
that  here  are  afforded  adequate  opportunities 
and  that  our  citizens  have  possesseed  the 
courage,  determination  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose to  make  proper  utilization  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  one  who  deserves  much  credit  for  what  he 
has  accomplished,  for  he  has  been  dependent 
upon  his  own  exertions  from  his  early  youth 
and  has  built  the  ladder  upon  which  he  has 
risen  to  the  plane  of  definite  success,  while  it 
has  been  his  to  retain  at  all  times  the  uniform 
confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact  in  the  varied  relations 
of  life.  He  is  a native  son  of  Butler  county, 
and  a representative  of  one  of  its  sterling 
and  honored  families,  while  he  is  known  as 
a man  of  fine  intellectuality  and  marked 
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business  acumen.  He  is  today  one  of  the 
influential  farmers  and  stock  growers  of 
Lemon  township  and  is  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  the  dairy  department  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Liberty  town- 
ship. near  Woodsdale,  this  county,  on  the 
ist  of  September,  i86t,  and  is  the  youngest 
of  the  four  children  of  James  and  Margaret 
(Fitzpatrick)  Smith,  the  three  older  chil- 
dren having  been  born  prior  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  family  to  the  United  States.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  were  born  and  reared 
in  Ireland,  where  their  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized and  where  the  father  followed  the 
vocation  of  farming  until  1859,  when  they 
came  with  their  three  children  to  the  United 
States,  landing  at  Castle  Garden,  and  forth- 
with continuing  their  westward  journey  to 
Ohio,  making  Butler  county  their  destina- 
tion. They  located  near  Woodsdale,  where 
the  subject  was  born,  and  the  father  here 
devoted  his  attention  to  farming  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1861,  the  subject 
of  this  review  being  a child  of  two  weeks  at 
the  time.  The  family  were  left  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances,  but  by  strenuous 
effort  the  devoted  mother,  with  the  aid  of 
the  older  children,  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
family  together  and  in  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  little  property  which  her  hus- 
band had  purchased.  She  has  continued  to 
make  her  home  in  Butler  county  to  the 
present  time.  She  is  a devoted  member  of 
the  Catholic  church,  as  was  also  her  hus- 
band. 

Michael  Smith,  to  whom  this  sketch  is 
dedicated,  passed  his  youthful  years  in  But- 
ler county,  devoting  himself  to  farm  work 
during  the  summer  seasons  while  during  the 
winter  terms  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in 


the  public  schools  of  Woodsdale,  thus  con- 
tinuing until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  having  in  the  meanwhile 
completed  the  curriculum  of  the  normal 
school.  He  then  went  to  Kansas,  where  he 
attended  the  State  Normal  School  in  1881-2. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  study  in  that 
institution  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1883-4  was  a student  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Ada.  He  had  thus  qualified 
himself  for  effective  pedagogic  work,  and  he 
thereafter  engaged  in  teaching  during  the 
winter  months  and  in  farming  during  the 
summers  for  a period  of  seventeen  years, 
save  for  an  interim  of  two  years,  during 
which  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  & hard- 
ware establishment  in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
In  1890  he  was  married,  and  in  1898  he  pur- 
chased a portion  of  the  old  homestead  farm 
upon  which  his  wife  was  born,  while  she 
inherited  a further  share  of  the  same,  and 
this  constitutes  their  present  place  of  abode. 
From  August,  1900,  to  December,  1902,  Mr. 
Smith  was  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
Otto  Coke  Company,  of  Hamilton,  and  he 
then  removed  to  his  farm,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  The  farm  comprises  one  hundred 
and  eight  acres,  is  improved  with  excellent 
buildings,  including  an  attractive  two-story 
frame  dwelling,  and  is  one  of  the  valuable 
places  of  this  section  of  the  county.  To  the 
farm  the  subject  now  gives  his  undivided  at- 
tention, raising  the  cereals  and  other  prod- 
ucts best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate. 
He  is  a man  of  marked  executive  and  busi- 
ness ability,  and  his  success  is  certain  to  be 
cumulative,  since  he  is  familiar  with  all  de- 
tails of  the  industry  under  whose  discipline 
he  was  reared,  and  is  unflagging  in  energy 
and  fertile  in  expedients.  In  politics  he  is 
a stanch  advocate  of  the  principles  and 
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policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  which 
he  has  been  affiliated  from  the  time  of  at- 
taining his  majority.  Though  never  ani- 
mated with  ambition  for  official  preferment 
he  has  ever  lent  his  aid  in  furthering  the 
party  cause,  and  is  well  fortified  in  his  polit- 
ical convictions,  while  he  is  essentially  pub- 
lic spirited  and  progressive. 

On  the  2d  of  July.  1890.  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith  to  Miss  Minnie 
Long,  who  was  born  on  the  farm  on  which 
they  now  reside,  the  date  of  her  nativity  hav- 
ing been  February  15,  1871.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Sarah  (Mulford) 
Long,  who  are  now.  deceased,  both  having 
been  born  in  Butler  county.  Her  mother 
was  a daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Mulford, 
who  were  born  and  reared  in  New  Jersey, 
where  they  continued  to  reside  for  some 
time  after  their  marriage,  finally  coming  to 
Ohio  and  numbering  themselves  among  the 
pioneers  of  Butler  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  have  four  children,  namely:  Harry, 
who  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  March,  1891 ; 
Cecil,  who  was  born  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1895;  Mary,  who  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1898,  and  Charles,  who  was  bom 
on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1900. 


FRANCIS  JEFFERSON  TYTUS. 

Among  the  broad-minded,  public-spir- 
ited men  of  a former  day  and  generation 
whom  the  people  of  Butler  county  delight 
to  honor,  few,  if  any,  enjoyed  a higher  repu- 
tation or  exerted  a wider  and  more  bene- 
ficial influence  than  the  late  Francis  Jeffer- 
son Tytus,  of  Middletown.  A representa- 
tt 


tive  of  an  old  and  highly  respected  family  of 
the  historic  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and 
inheriting  the  sterling  characteristics  for 
which  his  antecedents  were  long  distin- 
guished, he  achieved  an  honorable  career  in 
the  business  world,  dignified  every  station 
to  which  he  was  called  during  a life  pro- 
longed beyond  the  allotted  span,  devoted  his 
energies  and  the  best  powers  of  mind  and 
heart  to  the  material  interests  of  his  com- 
munity and  to  the  social,  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  Mr.  Tvtus  was 
born  in  Manchester,  Frederick  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  February  5,  1806,  and  was  the  son 
of  Tunis  and  Elizabeth  Tytus,  both  natives 
of  the  Old  Dominion  state,  and,  as  already 
indicated,  descendants  of  two  of  its  earliest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  families.  Blessed 
with  exceptional  parental  influence  and  cor- 
rect home  training.  Mr.  Tytus  enjoyed  dur- 
ing his  youth  such  opportunities  as  fell  to 
the  lot  of  few  of  his,  associates,  among 
which  were  good  educational  advantages  in 
his  own  native  town.  After  finishing  the 
usual  preliminary  course  he  entered  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  grade  in  Manchester, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  until  gradu- 
ating with  high  honors,  his  record  as  a dili- 
gent and  critical  student  being  second  to  that 
of  no  other  member  of  his  class.  Mr.  Tvtus’s 
father  was  a man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  influence  in  Manchester,  and  at  one  time 
held  a number  of  slaves,  not  a little  of  his 
means  consisting  of  this  kind  of  property. 
Under  the  gradually  growing  influence  of 
the  anti -slavery  movement,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  gaining  headway  in  Frederick 
county,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in- 
voluntary human  servitude  was. a crime,  and 
accordingly  he  manumitted  his  slaves,  thus 
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obliging  his  children  to  rely  very  largely 
upon  their  own  exertions  for  a livelihood. 
Francis  Jefferson  was  quite  young  when  his 
father  granted  the  blessings  of  freedom  to 
his  bond-servants  and,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, he  became,  with  all  the  term  implies, 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  His  first 
efforts  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  the  fu- 
ture was  as  a clerk  in  a mercantile  establish- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  continued  until 
attaining  his  majority.  In  the  meantime,  by 
close  and  diligent  attention,  he  became  not 
only  an  efficient  salesman,  but  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  chosen  business 
in  its  every  detail.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Mr.  Tytus  left  his  fathers  home  and 
later  sought  a new  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents  in  the  young  and  prosperous 
state  of  Ohio.  Locating  at  Middletown  in 
1852.  he  soon  became  identified  with  the 
industrial  and  general  business  growth  of 
the  place,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  at- 
tained prominence  as  a public-spirited  and 
influential  citizen.  After  conducting  several 
local  enterprises  with  marked  success  he 
founded,  in  1836,  a pork-packing  and  ham- 
curing establishment,  which  be  continued  to 
manage  with  gratifying  financial  results 
until  the  early  fifties,  when  he  disposed  of 
that  business  and,  in  1854,  entered  in  part- 
nership with  a friend  and  purchased  the 
Erwin  Brothers'  Paper  Mill,  which,  under 
his  control,  gradually  grew  into  the  Tytus 
& Larder  Paper  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful enterprises  of  the  kind  in  southern  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  this  connection  with  the 
al)ove  firm  Mr.  Ivtus  became  interested  in 
various  other  industrial  establishments  and 
business  ventures,  including  the  Oglesby, 
More  & Company,  of  which  he  was  a di- 


rector and  a large  stockholder,  and  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Middletown,  with  the 
growth  and  success  of  which  his  name  was 
long  identified.  As  a business  man  and 
financier  he  was  broad-minded,  energetic, 
resourceful  and  far-seeing,  and  by  sound 
and  conservative  methods  he  gradually  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  his  operations,  until  he 
built  up  a considerable  fortune,  becoming  in 
due  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  influential  men 
of  his  adopted  city.  Mr.  Tytus  was  a bom 
leader  of  men  and  possessed  marked  ability 
as  a manager  of  large  and  important  enter- 
prises. His  nature  was  broad  and  essentially 
catholic,  and  joined  to  a body  of 
heroic  mould.  Although  gentle,  kind 
and  responsive  to  even*  noble  and 
generous  impulse,  he  moved  among 
his  fellows  as  a natural  leader,  and 
was  the  observed  of  all  observers  in  even 
crowd  or  convocation  of  people  in  which  he 
happened  to  be.  The  following  incident, 
which  occurred  while  he  was  on  a visit  to 
his  daughter  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  when 
General  Grant  stopped  at  that  place  on  his 
return  trip  around  the  world,  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  connection.  Desiring  to  ob- 
tain a favorable  view  of  the  gallant  hero 
and  distinguished  ex-President,  Mr.  Tytus 
secured  a conspicuous  place  near  the  stand, 
where  his  tall  and  stately  form  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  mass  of  people 
far  and  near.  While  gazing  over  the  sea 
of  human  faces.  General  Grant's  attention 
was  arrested  by  this  dignified  personage, 
and  at  once  signified  a wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Accordingly  Mr.  Tytus 
was  invited  to  the  stand,  where  the  formali- 
ties of  an  introduction  were  gone  through, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  death  of  both 
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parties  those  two  noble  men  entertained  for 
each  other  feelings  of  profound  mutual 
admiration  and  respect. 

Notwithstanding  his  commanding  pres- 
ence and  strong  and  vigorous  personality, 
Mr.  Tytus  was  easily  approachable  and  ever 
stood  ready  to  grant  a favor  or  contribute  of 
his  means  to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  dis- 
tress of  the  poor  and  needy.  Benevolence  and 
a broad  and  generous  charity  were  among 
his  most  pronounced  characteristics,  and  he 
was  never  known  to  withhold  a helping 
hand,  even  when  convinced  that  many  who 
applied  to  him  for  assistance  were  unworthy. 
His  religious  convictions  were  deeply  rooted 
and  abiding,  and  his  Saviour  was  ever  a 
conscious  presence  that  enabled  him  to  meet 
life’s  duties  and  responsibilities  as  became 
a true  child  of  God.  That  presence  cheered 
him  as  he  fearlessly  entered  “the  valley  of 
shadows”  at  the  end  of  his  earthly  sojourn. 

Mr.  Tytus  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Sarah  V.  Martin,  a daughter  of  his 
business  partner,  and  later,  1842,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Butler,  for  many  years  one  of 
New  England’s  most  noted  educators  and 
divines;  the  second  union  being  blessed  with 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Colin  Gardner  and 
Mrs.  C.  Monjeau,  and  two  sons,  the  younger 
of  whom  ended  his  days  as  a beloved  and 
highly  esteemed  resident  of  the  city  of  his 
birth. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Tytus  occurred  in  Mid- 
dletown on  December  9,  1887,  and  was 
deeply  lamented  not  only  by  his  immediate 
relations  and  friends,  but  by  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  the  city  in  which  so  many  years  of  his 
long  and  useful  life  were  spent.  In  the 
language  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuce,  of  Chicago. 
“Seldom  has  the  death  of  an  individual,  in 


any  class  of  society,  made  a deeper  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  than  that  of  the 
venerable  and  beloved  F.  J.  Tytus.’’  On  the 
same  occasion  a prominent  merchant  who, 
for  many  years,  had  been  accustomed  to 
visit  Mr.  Tytus  at  his  home,  gave  expression 
to  his  feelings  in  the  following  words : “My 
heart  was  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  prayers 
and  Christian  practices  of  Mr.  Tytus  that  I 
was  finally  constrained  to  come  to  the  same 
Savior  that  he  found  for  the  rest  and  peace 
which  I now  enjoy.”  Finally  on  the  winter 
day  when  the  great  heart  which  for  over 
sixty  years  had  beat  in  sympathy  for  human- 
itv  was  silenced,  the  Middletown  Signal 
paid  this  glowing  tribute  to  the  manly  char- 
acter and  worth  of  the  dead  in  these  words : 
“F.  J.  Tytus.  a man  good  in  greatness  and 
great  in  goodness,  has  quietly  passed  away. 
The  whole  community  has  sustained  a great 
loss  in  the  death  of  this  pure-souled,  large- 
hearted  philanthropist.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  departure 
was  drawing  to  a close,  and  when  he  fell 
asleep  with  words  of  Christian  triumph  on 
his  lips,  they  could  but  say:  ‘O,  man  of 

God.  well  done:  thy  fight  is  ended  and  thy 
crown  is  won.'  ” 


ROBERT  DURBIN. 

Robert  Durbin  was  born  in  Fairfield 
township,  Butler  county.  November  3,  1851, 
and  is  one  of  the  eight  children  of  Stephen 
and  Mary  (Jackson)  Durbin,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  respectively; 
Stephen  Durbin  came  to  this  county  with 
his  widowed  mother  when  quite  young  and 
lived  for  a number  of  years  with  Robert 
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Kenedy,  who  furnished  him  employment 
and  otherwise  looked  after  his  interests.  He 
remained  with  this  benefactor  until  his  mar- 
riage and  then  engaged  in  agriculture  for 
himself,  which  vocation  he  followed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  meeting  with  fair  suc- 
cess and  establishing  the  reputation  of  an 
honorable  and  praiseworthy  citizen. 
Stephen  and  Mary  Durbin  reared  eight  chil- 
dren to  maturity,  five  of  whom  are  living 
at  the  present  time,  Robert  being  the  fourth 
in  order  of  birth. 

The  early  life  of  Robert  Durbin  was  spent 
on  a farm  and  his  experiences  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  majority  of  boys  whose  good 
forutne  it  is  to  be  reared  under  the  bene- 
ficial influences  and  rugged  discipline  of 
country  life.  The  district  schoo|s  furnished 
him  the  means  of  acquiring  a good  practical 
education  and  until  his  twenty-sixth  year 
he  lived  with  his  mother  and  provided  her 
with  her  main  support.  At  the  age  noted 
Mr.  Durbin  established  a home  of  his  own 
the  presiding  spirit  of  which  was  an  esti- 
mable young  lady  by  the  name  of  Lurania 
Pocock,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  the  bonds 
of  wedlock  in  the  year  1877.  Mrs.  Dur- 
bin, who  was  born  in  Liberty  township,  is 
the  only  child  of  Reuben  and  Ruth  Pocock, 
and  her  marriage  has  been  blessed  with 
three  offspring,  the  older  of  the  two  liv- 
ing  being  a son  by  the  name  of  Harvey, 
whose  birth  occurred  in  November,  1878. 
He  is  a graduate  of  the  Middletown  high 
school  and  a commercial  college  at  the  same 
place,  in  addition  to  which  training  he  also 
took  a four-years  course  in  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Sciences,  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, receiving  his  degree  from  the  last- 
named  institution  in  June,  1902.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  San- 


dusky Portland  Cement  Company,  at  Bay 
Ridge,  having  charge  of  an  important  de- 
partment of  the  company’s  work.  Stella, 
who  was  born  in  December,  1882,  is  a well- 
educated  young  lady,  being  a graduate  of 
the  high  school  of  Hartwell,  where  she  made 
an  honorable  record  as  a student. 

Since  his  marriage  Mr.  Durbin  has  de- 
voted his  attention  to  farming  and  his  prog- 
ress has  made  for  him  a prominent  place 
among  the  leading  men  of  his  calling  in 
Liberty  township.  All  of  his  undertakings 
have  been  characterized  by  intelligence  and 
well-grounded  knowledge  and  his  labors 
have  been  pushed  with  a zeal  and  industry 
that  admits  only  of  success. 

Mr.  Durbin  votes  the  Republican  ticket, 
but  is  not  a politician  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  although  he  has  done  considerable 
work  for  his  party,  serving  as  delegate  to 
township,  county  and  state  conventions,  be- 
sides acting  in  the  capacity  of  township 
committeeman.  He  is  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  has  given  his  chil- 
dren excellent  advantages,  both  being  intel- 
ligent and  above  the  average  in  intellectual 
culture  and  general  mental  attainments.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Durbin  are  numbered  among  the 
leading  people  of  Liberty  township  and  in 
their  immediate  community  no  family  is 
more  highly  esteemed. 


BENJAMIN  J.  NIEDERLANDER. 

Any  person  who  will  investigate  the  facts 
in  the  case  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
great  number  of  people  of  Germanic  descent 
now  living  in  the  United  States.  Unques- 
tionably the  greatest  number  of  emigrants 
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reaching  the  shores  of  the  new  world  comes 
from  that  nation,  and  statistics  show  that 
there  is  more  Germanic  blood  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other.  This  being  the  fact, 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  prosperity  and 
morality  of  this  country.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  will  afford  an  explanation  for  the  love 
of  learning  shown  by  the  people  of  this  vast 
nation.  Germany  is  famous  the  world  over 
for  its  remarkable  universities,  for  its  edu- 
cated men,  for  its  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  for  the  industry,  patience,  intelligence, 
morality  and  sturdiness  of  its  citizens.  These 
qualities  have  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  immigrants  and  are  now  part  and 
parcel  of  our  wonderful  nation — its  progress 
in  domestic  economy,  its  advancement  in 
every  branch  of  material  improvement,  and 
its  love  of  country  and  home. 

Benjamin  J.  Niederlander  was  born  in 
Sandusky.  Ohio,  on  the  Tst  of  March.  1855. 
and  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ( Baden) 
Niederlander.  The  father  was  a native  of 
Germany,  having  been  born  in  the  province 
of  Alsace,  and  died  at  Middletown.  Ohio. 
October  2,  1902.  having  come  to  this  coun- 
try when  but  a youth.  They  first  located  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  remaining  there  for 
some  years.  Having  learned  the  tinner’s 
trade  in  his  youth,  he  came  to  Middletown. 
Ohio,  immediately  after  the  Civil  war  and 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  this  line. 
While  in  Buffalo  he  had  married  Miss  Mary 
Baden,  who,  though  American  born,  was 
of  German  extraction,  and  who  died  on 
March  25,  1859. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  left 
motherless  at  the  early  age  of  four  years, 
and  the  lad  was  then  placed  in  the  care  of  his 
grandparents,  who  lived  at  Bowmansville. 
New  York,  extensively  engaged  in  the  tan- 


ning business.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  there  and  later  also  attended  the 
schools  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  whence  he 
came  in  1866.  His  first  employment  was 
with  the  P.  J.  Sorg  Company,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  shipping  clerk,  but  after  being  so  em- 
ployed for  a few  years  he  was  the  recipient 
of  several  promotions  as  a reward  for  his 
fidelity  and  trustworthiness,  at  length  reach- 
ing the  position  of  cashier  of  the  Sorg 
branch  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. which  he  now  fills. 

On  December  18.  1877,  Nieder- 

lander was  married  to  Miss  Alice  O’Dwyer, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth 
O’ Dwyer,  and  born  at  Urbana,  Ohio, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1857.  This  union 
has  been  a felicitous  one,  and  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  two  children,  a 
daughter,  Ruth,  born  December  6.  1879. 
and  a son.  Benjamin  Frank,  born  May  18, 
1884.  and  died  on  September  3,  1886.  Miss 
Ruth  received  a good  public  and  parochial 
school  education,  which  has  been  supple- 
mented bv  a liberal  course  in  music,  includ- 
ing attendance  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Music. 

The  subject  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  church,  at  Middletown, 
and  are  earnest  and  faithful  followers  of 
the  lowly  Nazarene.  Fraternally  Mr.  Nied- 
erlander is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  at  Middletown, 
having  served  for  three  years  as  secretary 
of  his  lodge.  In  politics  the  subject  is  one 
of  the  leading  Democrats  of  Butler  county, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  his  party.  He  has  not  been  a 
seeker  after  public  office,  but  his  party  saw 
fit  to  select  him  as  a candidate  for  the  office 
of  city  clerk  of  Middletown,  in  which  can- 
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tlidacy  he  was  successful  and  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents.  Mr.  Niederlander  also 
served  two  years  as  secretary  of  the  water 
works  board.  He  is  a lover  of  outdoor 
sports  of  every  character,  hunting  being  his 
favorite  pastime.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life  the  subject  has  proven  faithful  to  every 
trust,  and  because  of  his  straightforward, 
upright  life  he  has  won  and  retains  a host 
of  warm  and  loyal  friends. 


ROBERT  C.  STURGES 

A career  of  great  activity  and  usefulness 
has  been  achieved  by  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view and  at  its  close  he  retired  to  the  qui- 
etude and  privacy  in  which  he  is  now  spend- 
ing the  closing  years  of  a long  and  eminently 
honorable  life.  Robert  C.  Sturges  is  a New 
Englander,  being  a native  of  the  old  historic 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  where  his 
birth  occurred  on  November  13,  1833.  His 
father,  Russell  Sturges,  was  born  and  reared 
on  Nantucket  Island  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Fannie  Clapp,  was  also 
of  Massachusetts,  and,  like  her  husband,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  that 
state.  By  occupation  Russell  Sturges  was  a 
shoemaker,  which  trade  he  followed  in  early 
life,  later  becoming  a tiller  of  the  soil.  Many 
years  ago  he  migrated  to  Michigan,  with 
the  pioneer  history  of  which  he  was  ac- 
tively identified,  and  it  was  in  that  state  that 
he  spent  part  of  ninety-five  ‘Years.  Mrs. 
Sturges  also  departed  this  life  in  Michigan, 
and  is  remembered  as  a woman  of  strong 
mind,  beautiful  character  and  sterling 


worth.  She  bore  her  husband  five  children, 
four  of  whom  survive,  the  subject  of  this 
review  and  three  daughters,  who  live  in  the 
states  of  Iowa  and  Michigan  respectively. 

Robert  C.  Sturges  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  the  old  county  of  Berkshire,  and  after 
attending  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
place  until  a youth  of  sixteen  began  his  life 
work  by  entering  a paper  mill  in  the  town 
of  Lee.  From  an  humble  position  which 
nothing  but  unskilled  and  manual  labor  was 
required  in,  he  rose  by  a series  of  promo- 
tions to  the  superintendency  of  the  establish- 
ment and  continued  in  this  responsible 
capacity  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  the 
meantime  taking  charge  of  an  additional 
factory  and  becoming  the  manager  of  a 
force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  work- 
men, which  gave  him  a wide  reputation 
among  the  successful  paper  makers  of  his 
native  state.  Before  leaving  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Sturges  was  connected  with  three  paper 
mills,  the  last  being  the  large  establishment 
operated  bv  the  Riverside  Paper  Company, 
of  which  he  served  as  superintendent  until 
1881.  In  that  year  he  resigned  his  position 
with  the  above  concern  and  came  to  Middle- 
town.  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge 
of  the  Harding  Paper  Company,  but  the 
proprietor  of  the  concern  dying  about  the 
time  of  his  arrival  he  became  associated  with 
the  Tytus  Paper  Company,  as  finisher,  later 
occupying  the  superintendency,  which  post 
he  filled  ably  and  acceptably  during  the  fif- 
teen years  following.  Mr.  Sturges’s  long 
connection  with  the  paper  business  made 
him  not  only  familiar  with  every  detail  of  its 
manufacture,  but  an  expert  in  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto  and  his  experience  caused 
a great  demand  for  his  services,  which  al- 
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ways  commanded  a very  liberal  salary.  By 
his  skill  and  masterly  management  he 
greatly  enhanced  the  efficiency  and  capacity 
of  the  several  establishments  of  which  he  had 
charge.  At  the  close  of  his  fifteen  years 
with  the  Tytus  Paper  Company  he  resigned 
the  superintendency  and  in  a life  of  retire- 
ment found  the  rest  and  quiet  content  which 
his  long  period  of  service  had  so  nobly 
earned  and  which  since  1901  he  has  so 
greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  Sturges,  on  November  28,  1854, 
chose  a life  companion  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Atkins,  who  was  born  in  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  August  15,  1830,  the 
daughter  of  Perry  and  Nancy  (Prince) 
Atkins,  both  natives  of  the  Bay  state,  the 
father  one  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  and  re- 
spected citizens  of  the  county  in  which  he 
lived.  Mrs.  Sturges  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  has  been 
her  husband’s  faithful  co-laborer  and  able 
assistant  in  all  of  his  undertakings,  con- 
tributing not  a little  to  the  success  that  has 
crowned  his  efforts  and  in  many  ways  prov- 
ing a help  and  an  inspiration  in  his  various 
achievements.  Four  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sturges,  namely: 
Mary,  deceased : Fred,  a finisher  in  the 
Harding  Paper  Mill,  at  Franklin,  Ohio; 
Henry,  deceased,  and  Mary,  now  the  wife 
of  Lewis  Myers,  of  Lockland,  this  state. 

Mr.  Sturges  is  a politician,  but  not  a 
partisan,  taking  a lively  interest  in  public 
matters  and  political  issues  as  a citizen, 
rather  than  an  office  seeker.  He  is  strongly 
Republican  in  his  sentiments,  votes  his  prin- 
ciples fearlessly  and  defends  them  in  like 
spirit,  but  at  no  time  has  he  permitted  his 
name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  public 
position  nor  entered  the  race  as  an  aspirant 


for  leadership  or  political  honors.  His 
chief  aims  have  always  been  to  lead  a quiet 
life,  to  provide  comfortably  for  those  de- 
pendent upon  him,  to  attend  strictly  to  his 
own  interests  and  prepare  for  the  future. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  ever  manifested  a 
commendable  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  men, 
all  enterprises  with  these  objects  in  view 
enlisting  his  influence,  co-operation  and  ma- 
terial support.  Religiously  Mr.  Sturges  is  a 
Baptist,  and  since  becoming  a resident  of 
Middletown  the  church  in  this  city  has  pro- 
fited greatly  by  the  membership  of  himself 
and  wife,  both  being  active  and  loyal  to  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  as  disciples  of  the 
Christ.  Socially  they  are  much  respected 
by  the  people  with  whom  they  mingle,  their 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  charities  by  which 
the  deserving  poor  are  profited,  having  won 
them  many  warm  friends  among  their 
neighbors  and  associates. 


EDWARD  SMITH. 

Plowing,  planting  and  harvesting  seem 
to  the  superficial  observer  to  constitute  the 
life  of  the  farmer,  but  to  the  initiated  there 
is  much  more  implied  in  the  great  basic 
science  of  agriculture  than  is  shadowed  forth 
in  the  statements  just  made.  Today  the 
farmer  who  succeeds  possesses  much  scien- 
tific knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods 
of  producing  crops,  the  needs  of  different 
cereals  and  of  the  elements  which  should 
be  found  or  produced  in  the  soil.  Rotation 
of  crops  is  practiced,  and  in  carrying  on  the 
work  improved  farm  machinery  is  brought 
into  requisition.  The  same  discrimination 
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is  used  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  and  the  care  and  careful  direction 
given  to  the  various  departmens  of  the  farm 
work  entail  the  best  results  from  the  labors 
expended.  There  is  no  need  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  the  farmer  to  feel  in  the  least 
isolated,  nor  for  him  to  be  denied  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  better  order  which  formerly 
were  enjoyed  only  by  urban  residents,  and 
he  may  esteem  himself  fortunate,  indeed, 
who  is  numbered  among  the  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent and  prosperous  yeomen  of  the 
country.  The  subject  of  this  review  is  a 
representative  farmer  and  stock  grower  of 
Butler  county,  his  well-improved  farmstead 
being  located  in  Madison  township,  and  he 
is  known  as  one  of  the  progressive,  alert  and 
successful  young  farmers  of  this  most  fav- 
ored section  of  the  old  Buckeye  state.  In 
his  labors  he  has  not  permitted  himself  to 
follow  in  the  rut  in  a blind  and  apathetic 
way.  but  has  studied  and  experimented  and 
thus  secured  the  maximum  returns  from 
his  enterprising  efforts,  while  he  has  so 
ordered  his  course  at  all  times  as  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  the 
people  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a native  son  of  the  Buck- 
eye state,  where  his  paternal  grandfather 
settled  in  the  pioneer  days.  He  was  born 
on  the  homestead  farm  in  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  December, 
1869,  and  is  a son  of  John  W.  and  Catherine 
Jane  ( Cooper)  Smith,  both  of  whom  were 
likewise  born  in  Ohio.  John  Wesley  Smith 
was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated,  and  there  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  1868,  when  he  removed 
to  Montgomery  county,  where  he  purchased 
land  and  became  a successful  farmer.  He 
and  his  wife  are  now  living  in  Montgomery 
countv. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared 
to  the  invigorating  and  wholesome  discipline 
of  the  homesead  farm  which  was  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  his  youthful  years  were 
given  to  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  farm, 
and  to  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the  public 
schools,  where  he  gained  a good  practical 
education.  He  continued  to  be  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
home  place  until  he  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  and  he  has  ever  maintained  his  al- 
legiance to  the  great  fundamental  industry 
of  agriculture.  In  T898  Mr.  Smith  pur- 
chased his  present  fine  farm,  which  com- 
prises one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of 
most  fertile  and  productive  land,  situated 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Great  Miami 
river,  and  he  may  be  considered  fortunate 
to  be  thus  identified  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farm- 
ing sections  of  the  grand  old  Buckeye  state, 
while  he  merits  much  commendation  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  directed  his 
energies  and  abilities  in  connection  with  his 
chosen  vocation.  His  farm  is  improved 
with  substantial  buildings,  including  a com- 
modious two-story  brick  residence,  which  is 
one  of  the  attractive  homes  of  the  county. 
Brought  up  on  the  farm  and  ever  appre- 
ciative of  its  functions,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  has  found  all  of  satisfaction  in  his  in- 
dependent labors  in  connection  with  this 
line  of  enterprise,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  unequivocal  success  which  he  has 
gained.  He  is  liberal  and  public,  spirited 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs, 
lending  his  aid  and  influence  in  support  of 
measures  and  enterprises  which  tend  to  con- 
serve the  general  welfare.  In  politics  he 
has  ever  given  a stanch  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party. 

In  December,  1892,  was  consummated 
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the  marriage  of  Mr.  Smith  to  Miss  Bertha 
Gebhardt,  who  was  born  in  Madison  town- 
ship, this  county,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1874,  being  a daughter  of  George  and  Caro- 
line Gebhardt,  the  former  of  whom  is  one 
of  the  representative  farmers  of  the  county. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  five  children, 
namely:  Mabel,  Hazel,  Helen,  Fred  and 
Dorotha. 


JAMES  G.  REED. 

•On  another  page  of  this  work  will  be 
found  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Robert  C.  Reed, 
brother  of  our  subject,  and  in  the  connec- 
tion is  incorporated  much  interesting  data 
concerning  the  prominent  and  honored  fam- 
ily of  which  the  two  brothers  are  represent- 
atives. Ihe  Reed  family  was  one  of  the 
first  to  settle  in  Butler  county,  the  grand- 
parents of  the  subject  having  located  here 
long  before  the  admission  of  Ohio  to  the 
Union,  while  the  fact  that  the  father  of 
James  G.  was  the  first  male  white  child  born 
in  the  county  bears  all  of  significance  as 
showing  howr  early  must  have  been  the 
period  when  the  family  name  became  iden- 
tified with  the  annals  of  this  division  of  the 
Buckeye  state.  To  the  article  mentioned 
we  would  refer  the  reader  for  further  gen- 
ealogical data,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate in  the  present  connection.  The 
lineage  is  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  and 
the  paternal  grandparents  of  our  subject 
immigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
America  and  were  among  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a home  in  the  sylvan  wilds  of  Butler 
county,  as  has  already  been  noted. 

James  G.  Reed,  the  immediate  subject 


of  this  review,  has  passed  his  entire  life  in 
Butler  county,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent, 
representative  and  highly  esteemed  farmers 
of  Lemon  township.  He  was  born  on  the 
old  homestead  farm,  in  this  township,  the 
date  of  his  nativity  having  been  April  30, 
i85 7*  while  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  the 
second  in  order  of  birth  of  the  two  chil- 
dren of  Thomas  C.  and  Rachel  (Gordon) 
Reed,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  the 
same  township,  in  1797,  while  the  latter  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1824,  being  a daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Mary  (Slack)  Gordon, 
who  were  likewise  pioneers  of  Butler  county. 
The  father  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest 
in  1874.  and  the  mother  lived  to  attain  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years,  her  death  occur- 
ring in  1896. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on 
the  old  home  farm  and  has  never  lapsed  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  great  basic  art  of  agri- 
culture. which  he  has  found  altogether 
worthy  of  his  best  efforts  and  through  the 
medium  of  which  he  has  attained  distinc- 
tive prosperity  and  temporal  success.  He 
received  his  educational  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  county,  having  com- 
pleted a course  in  the  high  school  at 
Amanda,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1874.  He  owns  a quarter 
section  of  most  arable  land,  and  to  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  this  place  he 
has  given  his  undivided  attention  since 
1888,  when  it  came  into  his  possession.  His 
farm  is  well  improved  and  is  devoted  to  di- 
versified agriculture,  while  he  also  gives 
considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of  live 
stock.  In  politics  he  is  a stalwart  adherent 
of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he  has 
been  affiliated  from  the  time  of  attaining  his 
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legal  majority,  and  he  and  his  entire  family 
are  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church.  Mr.  Reed  is  a man  of  progressive 
ideas  and  liberal  views  and  takes  a consistent 
interest  in  the  questions  and  issues  of  the 
hour  and  in  public  affairs  of  a local  nature, 
though  he  has  never  sought  official  prefer- 
ment. He  has  been  a warm  friend  of  the 
cause  of  education  and  has  been  influential 
in  the  securing  of  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantages in  the  line  for  his  township,  being 
at  the  present  time  a member  of  the  school 
board  of  his  district. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1879.  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Reed  to 
Miss  Geraldine  S.  Conover,  who  was  born 
in  St.  Luke’s  Place,  New  York  city,  on  the 
3d  of  November.  T856,  being  a daughter  of 
Samuel  C.  and  Mary  Conover,  both  of 
whom  died  when  she  was  a mere  child,  and 
she  was  reared  in  the  home  of  her  uncle, 
John  L.  Schenck.  in  Butler  county.  Her 
father  was  for  a number  of  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eaton  & Richmond  division 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Roberts  was  an  elder  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  for  the  long 
period  of  forty  years,  was  a man  of  fine  men- 
tal gifts  and  well-fortified  convictions  and 
was  an  able  and  effective  public  speaker. 
Mrs.  Reed  received  her  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton, 
and  there  attended  Professor  Starr’s  high 
school  for  three  years,  while  she  also  at- 
tained marked  proficiency  in  music.  She 
was  a woman  of  noble  character  and  gentle 
and  gracious  presence,  endearing  herself  to 
all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  in- 
fluence, while  her  beautiful  attributes  of 
character  shone  most  resplendent  in  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  her  own  home,  where  her 


devotion  to  husband  and  children  was  un- 
measured and  unselfish  in  the  extreme.  She 
was  summoned  into  the  life  eternal  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1890,  and  in  her  death  came 
the  great  loss  and  bereavement  of  the  sub- 
ject’s life.  She  was  survived  by  her  six 
children,  the  youngest  being  at  the  time  but 
six  months  old.  Mr.  Reed  managed  by 
great  care  and  solicitude  to  keep  his  mother- 
less children  together  in  the  home  and  has 
given  them  the  best  of  educational  advan- 
tages available,  while  five  of  the  number  still 
remain  with  their  father  on  the  old  home- 
stead. Verna  is  now  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 
Wykoff.  an  employe  of  the  Big  Four 
Railroad;  and  the  names  of  the  other  chil- 
dren arc  as  follows:  Robert  R.,  Harold  T., 
Gordon  J.,  Rachel  M.  and  Wallace  W. 


JOHN  D.  CRIST. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  the  biographer 
writes  in  this  connection  is  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  leading  life  insurance  agencies  of 
Middletown,  and  his  success  in  the  busi- 
ness has  brought  him  prominently  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  not  only  in  the  city  of 
his  residence,  but  throughout  the  large  ter- 
ritory over  which  he  exercises  jurisdiction. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  signal  usefulness, 
and  in  addition  to  the  sphere  of  activity  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  he  has  contributed  to 
the  material  growth  and  well-being  of  the 
community  in  various  ways,  besides  using 
his  influence  at  all  times  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  fellow  men,  along  social,  educa- 
tional and  moral  lines.  John  D;  Crist  is  a 
native  of  Butler  county,  and  one  of  the 
eleven  children  of  Allison  B.  and  Phoebe 
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(Maddock)  Crist,  the  father  born  in  In- 
diana, the  mother  in  Ohio.  The  subject’s 
paternal  ancestors  in  this  country  were 
Pennsylvanians  and  of  German  extraction, 
and  his  mother’s  people  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  North  Carolina,  moving  thence 
to  Butler  county  shortly  after  this  part  of 
the  Buckeye  state  was  opened  for  settle- 
ment. Allison  B.  Crist  was  born  and  reared 
in  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  and  in  his 
young  manhood  began  life  for  himself  as  a 
pork-packer,  which  calling  he  continued  in 
his  native  state  for  a number  of  years. 
Thinking  to  better  his  condition  in  Ohio, 
he  subsequently  transferred  his  business  to 
Butler  county,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
here  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Phoebe  Maddock,  following  which  he  set- 
tled in  Wayne  township,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-eight 
years.  After  devoting  some  years  to  pork- 
packing he  turned  his  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, which  he  followed  until  acquiring  a 
competency,  and  he  is  now  classed  with  the 
successful  and  well-to-do  farmers  of  the 
county,  being  not  only  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  possessor  of  a fortune 
which  entitles  him  to  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  wealthy  men  of  his  community. 
Allison  B.  Crist  has  long  been  a man  of  high 
character  and  strong  influence,  and  his  fam- 
ily is  widely  known  and  greatly  respected 
throughout  the  township  of  Wayne  and 
other  parts  of  Butler  county.  He  has  been 
thrice  nlarried,  his  last  wife  dying  in  the 
year  1898,  since  which  time  his  children 
have  ministered  to  his  comforts,  although 
he  still  manages  his  various  business  in- 
terests with  the  judgment  and  vigor  of  his 
more  active  days. 

John  D.  Crist  was  born  June  19.  1861, 


and  spent  his  early  years  on  the  home  farm 
in  Wayne  township,  entering  at  the  proper 
age  the  district  schools,  which  he  attended 
during  the  winter  months  until  becoming  a 
student  of  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  In- 
diana. at  the  age  of  nineteen.  After  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  that  institution  for  a 
period  of  four  years  he  engaged  in  the  gro- 
cery business  at  Middletown,  where  in  due 
time  he  built  up  a lucrative  patronage,  and 
to  this  line  of  trade  he  devoted  his  attention 
from  1884  to  1886,  inclusive.  In  the  latter 
year  he  contracted  a matrimonial  alliance 
with  Miss  Mary  Beirne,  of  Middletown, 
and  immediately  thereafter  moved  to  a 
farm  in  Wayne  township,  where  he  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits  during  the  en- 
suing three  years,  disposing  of  his  interests 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  engage  in 
the  life-insurance  business  at  Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Crist's  career  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness has  been  eminently  creditable  and  he 
is  now  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  companies  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Since  taking  charge 
of  his  present  field  he  has  greatly  extended 
the  scope  and  influence  of  the  company’s 
operations  and  the  business  which  he  today 
commands  is  second  in  magnitude  to  that 
of  no  other  underwriter  in  the  territory 
under  his  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Crist  is  essen- 
tially a business  man  and,  as  such,  enjoys 
in  a marked  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  which  fact  accounts  very  largely  for 
the  series  of  continued  successes  that  has 
marked  his  career  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  taken  pains  to 
familiarize  himself  with  every  detail  of  life 
insurance,  keeps  in  touch  with  its  wide  and 
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constantly  growing  interests  and  as  an  agent 
exercises  the  sound  judgment,  resourceful- 
ness and  tact  which  characterize  the  skillful 
judge  of  human  nature  and  the  natural 
leader  of  men. 

In  addition  to  his  chosen  sphere  of  labor, 
Mr.  Crist  has  also  interested  himself  in 
politics.  Since  his  twenty-first  year  he  has 
been  an  earnest  and  unswerving  Republican, 
firm  in  the  support  of  his  principles,  and  an 
active  participant  in  party  councils,  also  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  successful  cam- 
paigner, but  never  an  aspirant  for  public 
honors  or  the  emoluments  of  office.  Re- 
ligiously he  subscribes  to  the  Episcopal 
faith,  himself  and  wife  being  active  and  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
church  of  Middletown,  and  in  addition  to 
the  liberal  support  he  gives  his  own  congre- 
gation. he  is  a generous  contributor  to  all 
worthy  charitable  and  benevolent  enter- 
prises, while  other  religious  bodies  have  fre- 
quently profited  by  his  financial  assistance. 

Mrs.  Crist,  whose  birth  occurred  in  the 
year  1863,  ^las  presented  her  husband  with 
six  children,  namely : Gertrude,  born  July 
2,  1889;  Marguerite,  June  30,  1892;  John, 
February  22,  1894;  Thomas,  August  27, 
1899;  Elwood,  May  6,  1901,  and  Bertha 
Leah,  who  was  born  on  May  5,  T903.  all 
living. 


REV.  CHARLES  A.  HERMANN. 

Not  to  a work  of  this  nature  is  the 
privilege  of  entering  more  than  incidental 
record  concerning  the  great  and  all-pervad- 
ing influence  which  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  have  exerted  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Butler  county  and  yet 


from  no  compilation  which  touches  the 
generic  history  of  this  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  can  there  be  eliminated  fre- 
quent and  appreciative  references  to  those 
noble  emissaries  of  the  Divine  Master  who 
have  here  lived  and  labored  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  and  the  furtherance  of'  the 
Master’s  cause;  who  have  lived  lives  of 
high  consecration  and  utmost  usefulness, 
“rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation, 
continuing  instant  in  prayer,  distributing  to 
the  necessity  of  saints,  given  to  hospital- 
ity,” and  with  the  utmost  self-abnegation 
giving  themselves  and  their  lives  to  the 
work  which  stands  for  the  only  ultimate 
good  in  human  life  and  human  accomplish- 
ment. 

Charles  Adolph  Hermann  was  a native 
of  the  fatherland,  having  been  bom  in  Reut- 
lingen,  Germany,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1835, 
the  son  of  Gottlieb  and  Nane  (Zenneck) 
Hermann,  natives  of  Germany  and  descend- 
ants of  an  old  French-Huguenot  family.  The 
father  was  a soldier  in  the  regular  army, 
serving  the  required  period,  and  later  in 
life  acquired  considerable  prominence,  hav- 
ing served  for  some  years  as  judge  of  a 
court  at  Reutlingen.  His  death  occurred 
at  the  latter  place  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years.  His  wife  long  survived  liitn. 
The  subject’s  paternal  grandfather,  Gott- 
lieb Hermann,  was  a minister  in  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  church,  and  never  left  the 
fatherland,  dying  there  at  the  age  of  about 
seventy  years.  The  subject’s  maternal 
grandfather,  Christian  Zenneck,  was  also  a 
minister  of  the  German  Evangelical  church, 
as  were  a son  and  son-in-law ; he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age  and  was  active  to  the  last, 
preaching  a few  weeks  prior  to  his  demise. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated 
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primarily  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive land,  and  made  marked  progress  there- 
in. His  parents  had  long  desired  that  he 
should  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  to  which  wish  he  was  not  indiffer- 
ent; consequently,  he  attended  the  theo- 
logipal  school  at  Tuebingen,  with  the 
definite  purpose  in  view  of  preparing  him- 
self for  the  ministry,  the  wisdom  of  his  deci- 
sion having  been  abundantly  approved  in 
his  later  experience.  Realizing  that  in 
America  lay  wider  opportunities  and  en- 
larged possibilities,  he,  in  1853,  emigrated 
to  this  country,  one  of  his  fellow  travelers 
on  that  voyage  having  been  the  afterwards 
noted  statesman,  Carl  Schurz.  One  of  the 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Teutonic  race 
is  energy',  and  this  was  exemplified  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  subject,  who  upon 
landing  in  this  country  at  once  sought  em- 
ployment, being  first  engaged  in  work  in  a 
brickyard  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  employed  by  a Dutch 
farmer,  with  whom  he  remained  for  some 
time.  While  at  the  latter  place,  he  played 
on  a piano  one  evening  at  a party  and 
evinced  such  skill  as  to  arouse  curiosity, 
which  led  the  family  to  inquire  of  him  re- 
garding himself.  His  superior  ability  was 
soon  manifest  and,  as  opportunity  offered, 
he  began  preaching  soon  afte/ward,  his 
first  regular  charge  being  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  somber  clouds  of  civil  war  were  hov- 
ering over  the  country  and  in  April,  1861, 
when  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  to  aid  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Hermann  at 
once  responded,  enlisting  in  the  Eighth 
Regiment,  New  York  Infantry,  his  term  of 
enlistment  being  for  three  months.  Upon 


the  completion  of  his  term  of  enlistment 
Mr.  Hermann  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  at  once 
accepted  a call  to  the  pastorate  of  a church 
m that  city,  having  previously  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  Pittsburg.  He'  remained  in 
charge  of  the  church  in  Louisville  until 
1866,  when  he  came  to  Hamilton  and  as- 
sumed the  pastorate  of  St.  John’s  church, 
which  position  he  filled  until  1876,  when 
he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  thence  to 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  thence  to  Pittsburg,  re- 
turning to  Hamilton  and  St.  John’s  in  the 
spring  of  1889,  and  continued  as  pastor  of 
that  church  until  his  death,  on  Thursday, 
September  10,  1903.  The  following  resume 
of  his  subsequent  career  and  achievements 
is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  him  well 
and  is  thus  well  qualified  to  speak : 

“Not  only  was  the  Rev.  Hermann  hon- 
ored by  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  church 
with  which  his  name  was  so  long  connected, 
but  the  denomination  of  which  St.  John’s 
is  a member  has  seen  fit  to  honor  the  be- 
loved pastor.  He  held  many  offices  in  the 
denominational  affairs  of  the  church,  being 
for  a great  length  of  time  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  district  of  the  German  Protestant 
Evangelical  church  and  the  work  he  per- 
formed in  that  capacity  earned  him  recogni- 
tion over  a wide  extent  of  territory. 

“The  Rev.  Hermann  was  a man  of 
marked  educational  attainments  and  that 
fact  was  recognized  by  his  serving  for  many 
years  as  a member  of  the  city  board  of 
school  examiners.  He  became  genuinely 
and  thoroughly  identified  as  a member  of 
that  body  in  connection  with  the  schools 
and  ever  took  a deep  interest  and  pride  in 
the  condition  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

“As  a member  of  fraternal  organiza 
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tions  Rev.  Hermann  was  widely  known  and 
frequently  honored.  For  ovrf  thirty-nme 
years  he 'was  a member  of  the  Masonic  or- 
der and  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  for  many 
years  was  a member  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen  and  had  served  on  four 
or  five  occasions  as  a representative  to  the 
grand  lodge  of  that  order.  He  had  served 
as  supreme  master  of  the  American  Protes- 
tant Association  and  was  a warm  and  pro- 
gressive advocate  of  the  principles  of  rec- 
ognized fraternalism. 

“In  Tulv.  1 86 1.  Rev.  Hermann  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Rowers, 
of  Catskill.  New  York,  a daughter  of  Chris- 
tian and  Christina  (Hempftling)  Bowers. 
To  this  union  were  born  six  sons  and  five 
daughters,  as  follows:  Carl.  Gustav  A.. 

Theodore.  John.  August,  Adolph.  Louisa. 
Caroline.  Anna.  Catharina  and  one  that  died 
in  infancy. 

“The  mental  attainments  of  the  kev. 
Hermann  were  of  the  highest  type  and  of 
the  most  substantial  character.  He  was  an 
eloquent  public  speaker.  His  utterances 
were  filled  at  will  with  the  most  extensive 
classical  references  and  he  spoke  with  that 
force  which  could  he  expected  of  a man  of 
his  marked  strength  of  character  combined 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  man  of  letters. 
No  man  in  the  history  of  any  church  in 
southern  Ohio  ever  gained  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  his  congregation  as  the  Re\ . C . A. 
Hermann  possessed  that  of  his  flock.  At 
the  age  of  sixty-eight  years  he  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a man  of  twenty  years  less  than 
that  term  of  life.  He  was  all  that  the  world 
could  ask  in  a man— kindly,  charitable  in 
spirit  and  deed,  a strong  man.  and  in  a word 
a man  whom  the  world  could  look  upon 
with  love  and  confidence.  His  last  words. 
‘I  have  done  my  work:  my  church  is  fin- 


ished: I can  die  in  peace,’  exemplify  the 
spirit  which  animated  him  even  unto  death. 
The  church  over  which  he  presided  for  so 
many  years  was  almost  the  dearest  thing  on 
earth  to  him,  and  to  it  he  gave  the  best  of  his 
thought,  strength  and  endeavor.’ 

\ 


PROF.  DARRELL  JOYCE,  A.  B. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hamilton 
public  schools  is  a native  of  Butler  county. 
Kirn  at  Venice,  Ross  township.  March  12, 
1874.  Very  few  young  men  have  made  as 
rapid  advancement  in  the  educational  field 
as  Professor  Joyce.  His  success  is  due 
largely  to  his  own  unaided  efforts,  being  en- 
dowed from  early  youth  with  those  tru  y 
American  characteristics,  independence  and 
self-reliance. 

Darrell  Jovce  is  a son  of  Col.  Robert 
Tovce.  who  was  born  in  Hamilton  county. 
Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  December.  1830.  He 
received  a literal  education  in  his  youth, 
and  in  voting  manhood  was  a mechanic 
l,v  occupation.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  he  organized  a company  of  volunteers 
for  the  Ninety-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  en- 
tered the  service  as  a captain.  By  subse- 
quent promotions  during  his  term  of  three 
t ears  at  the  front  he  reached  the  rank  o 
lieutenant  colonel  of  his  regiment. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Joyce 
has  been  almost  entirely  employed  in  the 
government  service.  For  fourteen  years  e 
was  United  States  deputy  collector  at  Ham- 
ilton. and  subsequently  held  a similar  P°s> 
tion  at  Cincinnati,  which  position  he  hel 
until  his  death,  on  May  15.  I9<M- During 
the  opening  to  settlement  of  the  Indian  lands 
in  Oklahoma  territory,  he  served  two  or 
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three  years  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  States  land  office. 

The  mother  of  Professor  Joyce  was,  in 
maidenhood,  Miss  Isabel  Townsend,  who 
was  born  at  Moscow,  Rush  county,  Indiana, 
on  the  nth  of  June,  1832.  The  family 
home  has  been  located  at  Venice,  Butler 
county,  for  many  years.  These  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are 
now  living. 

Darrell,  of  this  sketch,  is  the  youngest 
of  the  family.  Two  of  the  children  died  in 
early  childhood,  and  Robert  P.,  a promis- 
ing young  physician,  died  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-four years,  on  the  nth  of  December, 
1896.  He  was  a young  man  of  bright  pros- 
pects for  future  prominence  and  usefulness. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  National  Nor- 
mal University  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  from 
Ohio  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati.  Dr. 
Robert  P.  was  the  third  child  in  order  of 
birth.  The  eldest  of  the  family  is  Alfred 
R..  at  present  engaged  with  a school-supply 
company,  but  formerly  was  a prominent 
teacher  for  a number  of  years.  Ella,  the 
second  born,  is  the  wife  of  Ellis  N.  Demoret, 
a prosperous  farmer  at  Atchison,  Kansas. 
Gwendolyn  is  the  wife  of  Walter  Burnham, 
of  Cincinnati.  Sheridan  is  a farmer  and 
fruit  grower  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Walter  is  manager  of  a lumber  company  at 
Mulhall,  Oklahoma.  The  subject  of  this  re- 
view received  his  elementary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Venice,  his  native  town. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  teaching  in 
the  country  schools  and  after  three  years’ 
experience  in  the  “poor  man’s  college”  he 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Venice.  During  his  previous  teaching, 
and  also  while  employed  in  his  native  village, 
he  pursued  a systematic  course  of  study  in 
preparation  for  college.  After  six  years’ 


experience  as  an  instructor  he  entered  Miami 
University  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  his  thor- 
ough preparation  enabled  him  to  complete 
a four-years  classical  course  in  two  and  a 
half  years.  During  his  last  term  in  the  uni- 
versity he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Co- 
lumbian school  in  Hamilton,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that  con- 
nection in  April.  1903.  Two  months  later 
he  received  his  diploma  from  Miami,  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In 
August,  1903,  Professor  Joyce  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  city  school  in  compe- 
tition with  a number  of  distinguished  edu- 
cators. He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  with  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year,  succeeding  to  the  position  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Prof.  S.  L.  Rose.  In 
the  administration  of  his  official  duties  Pro- 
fessor Joyce  has  charge  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  teachers  and  a total  school  enrollment 
of  four  thousand  pupils.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  onerous  duties,  the  efforts  of  Profes- 
sor Joyce  are  seconded  by  an  able  corps  of 
assistants  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  city. 
The  schools  are  under  excellent  discipline 
and  all  seem  to  be  working  zealously  to  the 
desirable  and  commendable  end — universal 
education. 

Darrell  Joyce  was  united  in  marriage 
August  30.  1898,  when  he  chose  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Clay  Bedinger  as  his  life  companion. 
She  is  a lady  of  exalted  educational  attain- 
ments and  many  charms  of  person  and  char- 
acter. Mrs.  Joyce  is  a native  of  Ross  town- 
ship and  a daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  and 
. Harriett  fCillev)  Bedinger.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  at  Bellewood 
Seminarv.  Anchorage,  Kentucky,  and  grad- 
uated from  Miami  University  in  the  same 
class  with  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Joyce  is  a Presbyterian  in  her  re- 
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ligious  affiliations,  that  church  being  the  re- 
ligious home  of  her  parents.  In  like  man- 
ner Professor  Joyce  is  a Methodist,  through 
a long  line  of  ancestors  of  that  religious 
faith.  His  father  and  the  renowned  Bishop 
Joyce,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
were  cousins.  The  only  social  fraternity 
with  which  the  Professor  is  now  connected 
is  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


CALVIN  S.  HUNTER. 

Distinctively  one  of  the  notable  men  of 
his  day  and  generation  in  Butler  county,  and 
for  many  years  a leader  and  authority  in 
lines  of  endeavor  requiring  wide  intelligence, 
mature  judgment  and  a high  order  of  busi- 
ness talent,  it  is  fitting  that  the  career  of 
Calvin  Symmes  Hunter  be  outlined  in  this 
connection  and  that  a tribute  to  his  worth 
as  a citizen  be  accorded  him.  The  Hunter 
family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  origin  and  was 
first  represented  in  the  United  States  by  the 
subject’s  grandfather,  who  came  from  Scot- 
land in  an  early  day  and  settled  in  southern 
Ohio  when  Butler  county  was  considered 
on  the  western  boundary  of  civilization.  His 
wife’s  maiden  name  was  Jane  Noble,  daugh- 
ter of  the  merchant,  William  Noble,  who 
erected  the  first  row  of  four-story  buildings 
in  Cincinnati.  William  Noble  Hunter,  fa- 
ther of  Calvin  S.  Hunter,  was  born  in  this 
county  and  spent  his  life  within  its  borders. 
He  was  a thrifty  farmer  and  a leading  citi- 
zen, took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  for  many  years  was  an  influential  fac- 
tor in  the  Democratic  party,  but  after  the 
nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont  he  changed 
his  political  views  and  became  a zealous  Re- 


publican. Esther  Symmes,  who  became  the 
wife  of  William  N.  Hunter,  was  a member 
of  an  old  and  distinguished  English  family, 
the  genealogy  of  which  is  traceable  in  a di- 
rect line  to  one  William  B.  Symmes,  who 
lived  in  Canterbury,  England,  as  long  ago 
as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Some  years  later  the  family  immigrated  to 
America  and  settled  on  Long  Island,  New 
York,  where  the  name  subsequently  be- 
came prominent  in  local  as  well  as  general 
colonial  affairs.  Among  the  most  noted  of 
this  family  was  John  Cleves  Symmes,  who 
was  born  on  Long  Island  in  the  year  1742, 
and  who  served  as  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental congress  in  1785,  being  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished 
jurists  on  the  American  continent.  He 
served  as  judge  of  the  Northwest  territory 
and  in  1788  obtained  from  congress  a grant 
of  a million  acres  of  land  between  the  Ohio 
and  Miami  rivers  on  which  he  afterwards 
established  the  settlements  of  North  Bend 
and  Cincinnati,  having  been  the  founder  of 
those  two  cities  and  a number  of  other 
places  which  are  now  among  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  Ohio’s  prominent  industrial  and 
business  centers.  Mr.  Symmes  was  not  only 
one  of  the  notable  jurists  of  his  day,  but  as 
the  leader  of  civilization  in  a new  and  prom- 
ising country,  and  the  originator  of  large  and 
important  public  enterprises  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  same,  was  perhaps  without  a 
peer  in  the  early  history  of  the  West.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  growth  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  shortly  after  founding  the  town 
moved  to  it  and  there  resided  until  his  death, 
on  February  26,  1814. 

The  above  John  Cleves  Symmes  was  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Hunter’s  grandfather,  Tim- 
othy Symmes,  of  Sussex  county.  New  Jer- 
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sey,  father  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  who 
achieved  almost  as  notable  a career  as  did 
his  distinguished  relation.  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  Jr.,  whose  birth  occurred  in  New 
Jersey  in  1780,  entered  the  army  when  a 
young  man,  was  a captain  in  the  war  of 
1812  and  in  due  time  rose  to  high  position 
in  the  military  service.  Severing  his  con- 
nection with  the  army,  he  retired  to  New- 
port, Kentucky,  where  he  gave  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits  and  scientific  experi- 
ments and  it  was  while  residing  there  that 
he  promulgated  in  1818  the  celebrated  the- 
ory which  made  his  name  familiar  in  learned 
circles  throughout  the  world.  Briefly  stated, 
this  theory  was  that  the  world  is  a hollow 
sphere,  inhabitable  within  and  without,  open 
at  the  poles  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
containing,  besides  the  exterior  surface,  six 
or  seven  other  concentric  spheres,  also  open 
at  the  poles.  He  wrote  fluently  in  defense 
of  this  singular  hypothesis,  also  made  fre- 
quent addresses  before  large  audiences  of 
learned  men  and  in  1822-3  petitioned  con- 
gress to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  test  the  truth 
of  his  theory.  He  delivered  a number  of 
lectures  before  the  students  and  faculties  of 
various  colleges  and  universities  and  was 
always  heard  with  interest,  but  his  pet  theory 
was  received  with  ridicule  and  the  supposed 
aperture  at  the  north  pole  finally  became 
known  as  “Symmes  Hole,”  this  being  about 
the  only  appellation  by  which  he  is  now  re- 
membered by  the  general  public  The  the- 
ory of  concentric  spheres  was  first  published 
in  1826  and  an  abstract  of  his  theory  and 
arguments  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  April,  1873.  Another 
brother  by  the  name  of  Peyton  Symmes,  who 
lived  in  Cincinnati,  became  widely  known 

as  a journalist  and  poet  and  his  contribu- 
47 


tions  to  polite  literature  earned  him  honor- 
able repute  as  a writer.  The  family  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  mental  ability,  public 
spirit  and  enterprise  and  the  name  is  des- 
tined to  continue  for  all  time,  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  annals  of  American  achieve- 
ment. 

Celadon  Symmes,  father  of  Mrs.  William 
N.  Hunter,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  review,  inherited  much  of  the  mental 
force  and  alertness  and  many  of  the  ster- 
ling characteristics  for  which  his  ancestors 
were  noted,  and  during  his  early  manhood 
became  a factor  of  considerable  influence  in 
the  community  where  he  resided.  He  came 
to  Butler  county  in  pioneer  times  and  select- 
ing for  his  home  a section  of  land  a short 
distance  south  of  Hamilton,  immediately  be- 
gan the  work  of  its  improvement.  He 
cleared  and  developed  a fine  farm,  became 
one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  his  town- 
ship, also  one  of  its  most  intelligent  and 
progressive  men  of  affairs,  and  the  prestige 
of  himself  and  family  fastened  his  name  to 
the  locality  which  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  has  been  known  as  Symmes  Cor- 
ners. Mr.  William  N.  Hunter  was  a man 
of  mark  in  the  community,  a leader  in  a 
number  of  important  local  enterprises  and 
a liberal  supporter  of  schools  and  churches, 
having  assisted  in  the  erection  of  four  houses 
of  worship,  besides  contributing  freely  to 
other  measures  for  the  material  good  and 
moral  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  Calvin- 
ism was  his  religious  creed  and  for  many 
years  he  was  an  earnest  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Hamilton 
and  an  elder  in  the  same,  his  life  having 
always  been  in  close  accord  with  his  faith 
and  his  actions  the  outgrowth  of  motives 
which  demonstrated  beyond  a doubt  the 
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depth  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  connec- 
tions. He  died  many  years  ago,  but  his 
memory  is  still  alive  and  the  land  on  which 
he  originally  settled  and  from  which  the 
old  family  homestead  was  carved  is  now  in 
possession  of  his  descendants. 

Reverting  to  the  marriage  of  the  latter 
and  Esther  Symmes,  it  is  learned  that  the 
union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  eleven  children, 
six  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  all  but 
two  survive.  Calvin  S.  Hunter,  the  third 
of  these  offspring,  is  a native  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  was  born  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Fairfield  township  on  January 
22,  1838.  He  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits  on  his  father’s  farm,  early  learned 
the  lessons  of  industry  and  thrift  which  form 
the  basis  of  nearly  every  successful  career 
and  as  soon  as  old  enough  entered  the  dis- 
trict school  near  his  home  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  until  finishing  the  fundamental 
branches.  Later  he  supplemented  this  train- 
ing by  a two-vears  course  at  College  Hill 
and  after  spending  two  years  in  an  institu- 
tion of  a higher  grade  at  Hanover,  Indiana, 
engaged  in  teaching,  his  first  term  being 
in  a country  school  south  of  Hamilton,  which 
was  attended  by  a number  of  pupils  who 
afterwards  became*  the  leading  men  and 
women  of  their  respective  communities.  Mr. 
Hunter’s  experience  as  an  educator  covered 
a period  of  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
achieved  an  honorable  reputation  as  a suc- 
cessful instructor  and  discreet  disciplinarian 
and  quite  a goodly  number  of  the  country’s 
representative  citizens  were  indebted  to  him 
for  their  first  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of 
books  and  for  the  judicious  advice  which 
shaped  their  youthful  minds  in  the  direction 
of  well-minded  manhood  and  womanhood 
and  gave  them  proper  conceptions  of  the 


dignity,  duty  and  responsibility  of  life. 
While  engaged  in  educational  work,  Mr. 
Hunter  devoted  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  to  agriculture  and  he  also  gave  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  to  horticulture, 
being  one  of  the  first  men  in  Butler  county  to 
make  this  interesting  pursuit  profitable. 
He  early  began  experimenting  with  small 
fruits,  making  the  strawberry  a specialty, 
and  he  not  only  introduced  the  now  cele- 
brated Longworth’s  Prolific  and  McAvoy’s 
Superior  varieties  into  his  county,  but  also 
later,  through  the  county  agricultural  so- 
ciety, helped  introduce  the  Haverland,  one 
of  the  most  delicious  berries  known  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  United  States.  After 
abandoning  the  school  room,  he  made  till- 
ing the  soil  his  life  work  and  has  prosecuted 
the  same  with  much  more  than  ordinary  suc- 
cess to  the  present  time,  the  meanwhile  com- 
ing prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
by  his  interest  in  organized  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  farming  and  by  his  numerous 
contributions  to  various  agricultural  period- 
icals, also  as  a lecturer  on  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  husbandry.  Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
connected  with  every  agricultural  society 
of  Butler  county  within  the  last  fifty  years 
and  did  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other 
man  to  promote  their  efficiency  as  a stimulus 
to  the  farmer  and  to  make  them  meet  the 
purposes  for  which  intended.  He  served  in 
various  official  capacities  in  these  organiza- 
tions and  for  a number  of  years  past  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  present  society, 
besides  doing  much  in  other  capacities  to 
keep  up  an  interest  in  its  behalf,  being  a 
leading  spirit  in  all  of  its  meetings  and  an 
influential  member  of  the  different  commit- 
tees which  have  in  charge  its  management. 
He  was  formerly  associated  with  Prof.  F. 
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G.  Carey  in  the  latter’s  scientific  and  exper- 
imental work  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture ; made  full  and  exhaustive  reports  of  the 
same,  which  were  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  leading  agricultural  papers  of 
Ohio,  and  in  this  way  his  name  first  became 
known  as  an  easy,  graceful  and  fluent  writer, 
the  reports  being  varied  at  intervals  by  orig- 
inal articles  in  which  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject so  close  to  his  heart  were  given  pub- 
licity. He  still  wields  the  pen  for  various 
periodicals  and  his  contributions  are  always 
read  with  interest,  being,  as  above  indicated, 
clear  and  forceful  in  thought,  beautiful  in 
diction  and  generally  accepted  as  authority 
in  the  subjects  treated  and  discussed.  Mr. 
Hunter  is  a lecturer  of  considerable  note 
and  his  services  as  such  have  been  in  great 
demand  by  agricultural  associations,  farm- 
ers’ institutes  and  like  bodies  in  his  own  and 
many  other  states,  having  traveled  in  this 
capacity  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Union,  at  one  time  going  as  far  west  as  the 
Pacific  coast  and  making  a number  of  ad- 
dresses in  the  leading  cities  of  California. 
He  has  also  been  a leisurely  traveler,  with 
pleasure  and  the  improvement  of  his  health 
in  view,  and  in  this  way  he  has  visited  many 
places  of  interest  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  two  years’  experience 
(as  a student)  with  F.  G.  Carey  while  he 
was  president  of  the  horticultural  farm  at 
College  Hill  and  during  that  time  lived  with 
him.  assisting  in  his  experimental  work. 
His  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  has  led 
him  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  on  a number  of 
which  he  has  made  decided  improvements, 
besides  inventing  others  whose  superiority 


over  the  older  kinds  is  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  have  used  them.  From 
these  implements  and  tools  he  has  realized 
liberal  financial  returns,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
farmer  has  been  for  the  latter’s  benefit  in- 
stead of  his  own  material  interest.  Mr. 
Hunter  lives  on  the  home  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  acres  in  Wayne  town- 
ship, and  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense in  its  improvement.  His  dwelling, 
with  its  beautiful  and  attractive  surround- 
ings, impresses  the  beholder  as  an  ideal  coun- 
try home  of  the  better  class;  his  other  build- 
ings are  modern  in  point  of  architecture  and 
admirably  suited  t6  the  purposes  for  which 
intended,  while  the  excellent  fencing  and 
the  fine  condition  of  the  cultivated  fields 
leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  wav  of  a farm 
complete  in  its  every  department.  On  the 
place  Mr.  Hunter  has  made  many  of  his 
experiments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  by  reason  of  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended nearly  all  of  his  efforts  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  well-improved 
farms  in  Butler  county.  Among  the  more 
noted  Mr.  Hunter’s  scientific  experiments 
are  his  tests  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  attention;  also 
the  improvements  he  has  made  in  adding  to 
the  quality*  and  productiveness  of  many  dif- 
ferent varieties.  Since  making  horticulture 
his  specialty  he  has  tested  and  improved 
thirty  kinds  of  strawberries;  one  hundred 
kinds  of  apples  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
kinds  of  grapes,  besides  developing  several 
distinctively  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
each,  the  results  of  his  labors  and  investiga- 
tions being  a great  boon  to  the  farmers  of 
his  own  and  other  states. 
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While  ranking  among  the  foremost  in 
the  lines  of  endeavor  which  he  has  long 
made  his  life  work,  Mr.  Hunter  is  also  a 
public-spirited  man  who  keeps  pace  with  the 
times  and  keeps  himself  fully  informed  upon 
the  leading  questions  and  issues  in  which 
the  American  people  are  interested.  Like 
the  majority  of  intelligent  up-to-date  Ohio 
men,  he  is  a politician  and  believes  that  in 
a free  government  every  citizen  should  man- 
ifest much  more  than  a passive  interest  in 
one  or  other  of  the  great  political  parties 
in  which  the  people  are  interested.  While 
staunchly  and  uncompromisingly  Republi- 
can in  his  views,  he  has  refrained  from  en- 
tering the  political  arena  as  an  office  seeker 
or  aspirant  for  any  kind  of  public  honor, 
being  content  to  vote  his  principles,  defend 
the  soundness  of  his  opinions  and  leave  to 
those  so  inclined  the  scramble  and  partisan 
conflict  for  place  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  not  only  a man  of  strong 
mental  powers  and  wide  general  informa- 
tion, but  he  is  also  versatile  in  many  re- 
spects, being  skilled  in  music  and  a success- 
ful teacher  thereof,  also  a composer  of  much 
more  than  local  reputation.  A number  of 
his  compositions  have  obtained  wide  pub- 
licity. He  plays  with  ease  five  or  six  kinds 
of  instruments,  and  he  is  equally  talented  in 
voice  culture,  which  he  has  taught  for  many 
years  with  gratifying  success.  His  religious 
convictions  are  strong  and  profound  and 
from  early  life  he  has  been  a faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church,  being  at  this 
time  connected  with  the  congregation  at 
Jacksboro,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  el- 
der. While  deeply  interested  in  all  lines  of 
religious  endeavor,  he  is  especially  concerned 
in  the  Sunday  school  and  for  over  a half 
century  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 


efficient  workers  in  this  important  branch 
of  the  church  in  the  township  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  residence.  During  the  period 
noted  he  has  assisted  in  organizing  a num- 
ber of  new  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  as  a teacher  has  rendered  faith- 
ful and  valuable  service,  being  well  read  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  general  religious 
literature  and  apt  in  imparting  his  knowl- 
edge to  his  classes. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hunter  was  solem- 
nized on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1868, 
with  Miss  Anna  Baird,  a native  of  Butler 
county  and  the  daughter  of  a wealthy 
farmer  and  influential  citizen  whose  parents 
came  to  this  part  of  Ohio  in  an  early  day 
from  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  fruits 
of  this  union  are  four  children,  the  oldest  of 
whom  is  Arthur  B.,  who  was  educated  in 
the  National  Normal  School  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  and  who  is  now  a prosperous  farmer 
of  Butler  county,  being  at  the  present  time 
an  elder,  a supervisor,  a director  and  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board.  Prof.  Joseph  S. 
Hunter,  the  second  son,  is  a young  man  of 
fine  intellectual  attainments  and  at  this  time 
holds  the  position  of  principal  of  the  schools 
at  Morris,  Illinois.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  State  University  and  has  passed  his 
second  year  at  the  Chicago  University.  He 
has  made  an  enviable  record  as  a teacher 
and  manager  of  schools,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come, at  no  distant  day,  one  of  the  state’s 
leading  educators.  Clarence  Noble,  who 
also  received  a fine  mental  discipline  in  his 
youth,  chose  agriculture  for  his  vocation, 
and  is  now  helping  to  manage  the  home 
farm.  Harry  D.,  the  youngest  of  the  fam- 
ily, acquired  his  intellectual  education  in  the 
public  schools,  after  which  he  took  a full 
business  course  at  Muncie.  Indiana,  becom- 
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ing  especially  proficient  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  For  some  time  past  he  has 
been  official  stenographer  for  the  American 
Seeding  Company,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  high  personal 
esteem  of  his  employers. 


FRED  M.  BETZ. 

Fred  M.  Betz,  a prominent  young  busi- 
ness man  in  Hamilton,  is  a native  of  that 
city,  born  on  the  26th  of  August,  1871. 
Though  he  has  traveled  extensively  in  his 
business  career,  he  has  always  retained  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  excepting 
four  years  at  Newport,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Betz  is  a man  whose  career  is  a 
worthy  object  lesson  to  aspiring  young  men 
who  desire  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 
After  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
with  only  ordinary  attainments,  he  secured 
a clerkship,  through  the  intervention  of  an 
influential  friend.  In  June,  1889,  ^le  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  office 
of  the  postal  inspection  service  at  Cincin- 
nati, at  a salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per 
year.  He  was  then  a mere  boy,  though  en- 
dowed with  the  characteristics  which  make 
successful  men.  The  salary  he  received  was 
the  lowest  paid  by  the  government  in  that 
department  of  public  service.  By  reason  of 
faithful  and  intelligent  services,  the  salary 
was  soon  increased  to  nine  hundred  dollars 
per  year,  and  this  was  followed  soon  after 
by  another  increase  to  one  thousand  dollars 
and  promotion  to  chief  clerk,  and  private 
secretary  to  his  principal,  the  postoffice  in- 
spector in  charge  of  division.  While  in  this 
position  his  salary  was  again  increased,  be- 


ing now  double  what  it  was  when  he  entered 
the  service  but  a few  months  before.  In 
December,  1896,  Mr.  Betz  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  traveling  postoffice  inspector,  at 
a salary  of  about  three  thousand  dollars  per 
year  and  enjoyed  the  worthy  distinction  of 
being  the  youngest  chief  clerk  and  now  the 
youngest  traveling  postoffice  inspector  in 
the  government  service.  His  route  covered 
portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
He  traveled  in  this  capacity  for  over  six 
years,  during  which  time  he  had  married  and 
established  a home  in  Hamilton.  Finally 
the  postal  authorities  desired  to  send  him 
into  the  southern  states  and  establish  a new 
route,  to  which  he  objected  and  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  on  the  1st 
of  September,  1902.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, he  had  desired  to  leave  the  road  and 
establish  himself  in  some  line  of  the  manu- 
facturing business  in  Hamilton.  This  desire 
was  gratified  by  this  proposed  change  in  his 
official  duties,  which  afforded  an  excuse  for 
his  resignation.  He  erected  a fine  home  in 
the  beautiful  suburb  of  Lindenwald,  where 
his  family  has  since  lived,  at  No.  1026 
Mount  Pleasant  avenue.  Lindenwald  has 
enjoyed  a prosperous  growth  and  soon  the 
need  of  better  educational  facilities  became 
apparent  to  Mr.  Betz  and  he  began  to  agitate 
the  question  of  a special  school  district.  This 
he  carried  through  successfully  and  served 
three  years  as  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, during  which  time  a handsome  and 
commodious  school  building  was  erected. 

Being  an  active  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  and  recognizing  the 
inconvenience  of  attending  the  services  at 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
Hamilton,  he  caused  to  be  circulated  a pe- 
tition seeking  a division  of  that  parish  and 
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the  establishment  of  a church  and  resident 
pastor  at  Lindenwald.  This  was  accom- 
plished and  Mr.  Betz  is  now  a member  of 
the  official  board,  board  of  trustees,  and  a 
member  of  the  building  committee  now  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  a church  edifice.  In 
1903  Mr.  Betz  established  himself  in  the 
manufacture  of  sheet  metal  specialties,  and 
opened  a small  plant  at  Lindenwald.  His 
product  was  safety  deposit  boxes  for  the  safe 
manufacturers,  banks,  etc.,  and  rural  mail 
boxes.  He  met  with  some  discouragements 
in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  competent  help,  but 
upon  the  whole,  the  enterprise  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  existence  of  a plant  of  some- 
what similar  import,  but  of  larger  capacity 
and  more  diversified  products,  led  Mr.  Betz 
to  consider  the  wisdom  of  a consolidation  of 
interests  and  incorporation  of  the  concern. 
This  was  brought  about  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1904,  when  the  Betz  Manufacturing 
Company  absorbed  the  Bess  Machine  Com- 
pany and  the  New  Bess  Machine  Company, 
under  the  title  which  had  formerly  existed 
in  his  first  venture  in  business.  The  in- 
corporators were  Fred  M.  Betz,  E.  G.  Ruder, 
H.  V.  Moore,  Jr.,  S.  D.  Fitton  and  E.  C. 
Bott,  all  well-known  business  men  of  Hamil- 
ton. The  officers  selected  were : Fred  M. 
Betz,  president  and  general  manager;  E.  G. 
Ruder,  vice-president,  and  H.  V.  Moore,  Jr., 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  nominal  capi- 
talization is  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  product  of  the  plant  now  includes  the 
articles  previously  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Betz  when  alone  and  in  addition  thereto 
the  products  of  the  Bess  Machine  Company, 
embracing  a full  line  of  laundry  machinery 
and  supplies  and  sheet  metal  specialties,  in- 
cluding gasoline  engine  and  automobile 


tanks,  house  mail  boxes,  mail  tubes,  etc. 
When  running  at  full  capacity  the  plant  gives 
employment  to  about  forty  skilled  me- 
chanics. 

The  family  genealogy  of  Mr.  Betz  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  older  residents  of 
Hamilton.  He  is  a son  of  Martin  and  Anna 
K.  (Euler)  Betz,  the  former  being  a native 
of  Germany  who  came  to  Hamilton  in  boy- 
hood. In  1861  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  government  as  a soldier  in  the  gallant 
Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
served  three  years  and  three  months  at  the 
front.  He  was  twice  wounded,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service  as  lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany G.  Returning  to  Hamilton,  he  became 
a member  of  the  hardware  firm  of  Flenner 
& Betz  and  later  was  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Betz  & Baursachs.  But  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Cincinnati  Brewing  Company’s  ice  plant 
and  collector  for  that  firm.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  local  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
post  in  Hamilton.  His  death  occurred  at  the 
family  home,  No.  334  South  Second  street, 
June  14,  1899.  His  widow,  who  still  lives 
at  the  old  homestead,  was  born  in  Hamilton 
in  a house  now  standing  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Court  and  Water  streets,  where 
all  of  her  five  children  were  born.  Mrs. 
Betz  is  a daughter  of  Peter  Euler,  a native 
of  Germany  who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  shoemaker  in  Hamilton.  He 
died  in  this  city  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
years.  His  wife,  Margaret  Euler,  was  also 
a native  of  Germany  and  both  came  to  this 
country  in  early  life.  The  parental  family 
of  Fred  M.  Betz  was  five  in  number,  three 
of  whom  are  living:  Charles,  the  eldest, 

died  at  the  dawn  of  young  manhood,  being 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  life;  Susan  is 
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now  Mrs.  William  Warwick,  and  resides  in 
a portion  of  the  old  parental  home;  Fred- 
erick M.,  of  this  sketch,  was  the  third  in 
order  of  birth ; Ernst  is  a machinist  by  trade, 
and  resides  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin ; 
Emma  died  in  her  eighteenth  year.  Thus 
the  eldest  and  youngest  of  the  family  have 
passed  to  the  other  shore  at  a period  in  life 
when  the  world  looked  bright  and  promis- 
ing. 

Mr.  Betz  was  married  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  when  he  led  to  the  altar  Miss 
Margaret,  daughter  of  H.  V.  and  Margaret 
Moore,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  now  of  Piqua, 
Ohio.  This  happy  union  has  been  blessed 
with  an  interesting  family  of  three  chil- 
dren, Dorothy,  Margaret  and  Frederick. 
The  second  daughter  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  fourth  generation  of  “Mar- 
garets” in  the  Moore  family.  The  parents 
of  Mrs.  Betz  formerly  lived  in  Hamilton, 
where  her  father  served  seventeen  years  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  F.  & L.  Kahn 
Stove  Company.  He  now  occupies  a similar 
position  in  the  employ  of  the  Favorite  Stove 
Company  of  Piqua. 

Mr.  Betz  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  Hamilton,  holding  membership 
in  Washington  Lodge,  No.  17.  He  is  also 
a member  of  Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  93. 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  both  are  zealous  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  chufch. 


HENRY  PI.  HAINES. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  dates  his  ad- 
vent into  Butler  county  from  the  year  1872, 
and  within  the  three  decades  intervening  he 


has  made  a commendable  record  for  himself. 
His  career  has  been  one  of  signal  activity 
and  due  conservatism  along  the  lines  of  his 
chosen  profession.  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  local 
political  field  he  has  wielded  no  little  in- 
fluence, though  a representative  of  the  mi- 
nority party  in  the  county,  being  a stanch 
advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  Republican  party.  Though  in  no  sense 
an  office  seeker  he  consented  to  permit  the 
use  of  his  name  on  the  party  ticket  in  con- 
nection with  the  nomination  for  the  office  of 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  in  1903,  and 
while  local  influences  were  considered 
stronger  by  the  masses  than  partisan  ties, 
yet  Mr.  Haines  enlisted  in  his  behalf  a very 
strong  following  of  the  law  and  order  ele- 
ment in  the  city.  The  opposition,  however, 
was  reinforced  by  the  machinery  of  the  city 
government  as  well  as  by  a large  majority 
of  voters,  and  was  thus  successful  in  bring- 
ing about  the  re-election  of  its  candidate, 
though  by  a majority  greatly  reduced  from 
that  usually  accorded  in  former  municipal 
elections.  Mr.  Haines’s  quiet  and  dignified 
manner  of  prosecuting  the  hotly  contested 
campaign  gained  to  him  the  strongest  al- 
legiance of  the  leaders  of  his  party  and 
paved  the  way  to  his  future  preferment 
should  he  desire  to  again  appear  as  a candi- 
date for  public  office.  In  the  administration 
of  his  professional  business  Mr.  Haines 
stands  far  above  the  mediocre  in  the  legal 
fraternity.  He  is  a wise  counsellor,  a logical 
reasoner  and  a talented  and  convincing 
pleader.  As  a public  speaker,  either  before 
a jury  or  on  the  political  stump  he  is  force- 
ful and  magnetic,  having  a well-trained 
mind,  retentive  memory  and  pleasing  per- 
sonal address.  Mr.  Haines  has  been  more 
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than  usually  successful  as  an  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
actions,  and  has  established  for  himself  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  honest,  industrious 
and  thoroughly  capable  lawyer.  His  ex- 
perience has  been  varied,  covering  prac- 
tically the  whole  gamut  of  legal  practice.  In 
the  social  affairs  of  life  he  is  a genial  friend, 
a public-spirited  citizen  and  a helpful  ad- 
junct to  society.  He  is  devoted  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  and  is  a zealous  supporter  of 
worthy  enterprises  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  his  adopted  city  and  county. 

Henry  H.  Haines  is  a native  of  the  Buck- 
eye state,  having  been  born  in  Preble  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1862.  He  is  a 
son  of  Charles  S.  and  Francena  (Morey) 
Haines,  who  are  honored  citizens  of  Hamil- 
ton, where  the  father  is  successfully  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law,  being  one  of  the  able 
and  honored  members  of  the  bar  of  the  state. 
Of  their  two  children  the  elder  was  Elmer 
C.,  who  was  an  able  and  successful  news- 
paper man  and  who  died  in  1898,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  rudimentary  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  was  a lad  of  ten  years  at  the 
time  of  his  parents’  removal  to  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  where  he  was  reared  to  manhood. 
Here  he  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  city 
schools,  being  graduated  in  the  high  school 
as  a member  of  the  class  of  1882.  Prior  to 
this  he  had  determined  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  law  as  his  vocation  in  life,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  he  entered  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, soon  after  leaving  the  high  school,  and 
was  there  graduated  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1885.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 


Ohio,  and  for  the  ensuing  two  years  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  Findlay.  While  thus  engaged  in  the 
struggles  incident  to  establishing  a profes- 
sional standing  in  a strange  city  he  was  in- 
duced to  apply  for  a position  under  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  and  after  passing 
successfully  the  ordeal  of  a civil-service  ex- 
amination he  was  chosen  to  a responsible 
and  lucrative  position  in  keeping  with  his 
legal  qualifications.  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  position  in  1889  and  continued 
to  reside  in  the  national  capital  for  the  en- 
suing four  years.  In  1893  Haines  re- 
turned to  Hamilton  and  here  resumed  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession.  He  has 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  brief  di- 
gression from  professional  work,  from  the 
fact  that  his  experience  in  the  nation’s  capi- 
tal familiarized  him  with  many  details  in 
departmental  service, — a knowledge  which 
has  been  of  marked  value  to  him  in  his 
professional  life. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1890,  Mr.  Haines 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rose  Gid- 
dings,  of  Green  Springs,  Ohio,  she  being  a 
daughter  of  Frederick  S.  Giddings.  a promi- 
nent lumberman  and  influential  citizen  of 
that  place. 


HENRY  HABIG. 

The  best  history  of  a community  or 
state  is  the  one  that  deals  most  with  the 
lives  and  activities  of  its  people,  especially 
of  those  who  by  their  own  endeavor  and 
indomitable  energy  have  forged  to  the  front 
and  placed  themselves  where  they  deserve 
the  title  of  progressive  men.  In  this  brief 
review  will  be  found  the  record  of  one  who 
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has  outstripped  the  less  active  trodders  on 
the  highway  of  life  and  achieved  a career 
surpassed  by  few  of  his  contemporaries,  a 
career  of  marked  success  in  business  circles 
and  a name  which  all  who  know  him  delight 
to  honor.  Henry  Habig  is  a native  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  is  the  son  of  Michael  and 
Corin  (Auer)  Habig.  These  parents  were 
natives  of  Germany,  but  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  when  quite  young  and 
grew  to  maturity  in  Cincinnati,  in  which 
city  their  marriage  also  occurred.  Michael 
Habig  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as 
a trader,  shipping  goods  to  New  Orleans  be- 
fore the  Civil  war,  and  accumulated  a hand- 
some property,  losing  it  during  the  war.  He 
was  drafted  into  the  Union  army,  but  after 
serving  about  three  months  he  was  sent 
home  because  of  sickness  and  soon  after- 
ward died  in  Cincinnati,  his  wife  surviv- 
ing him  until  1886.  Of  their  family  of  six 
children,  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  ex- 
cept the  latter  are  living  and  doing  well 
in  their  respective  spheres  of  endeavor. 

Henry  Habig  was  born  on  January  15, 
1852,  spent  his  early  life  in  his  native  city 
and  when  a mere  youth  was  obliged  to  rely 
upon  his  own  resources  for  a livelihood,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  education  was 
somewhat  neglected.  He  earned  his  first 
money  by  working  for  a tobacco  company 
and  while  thus  engaged  contributed  a goodly 
share  of  his  meager  wages  to  the  support  of 
his  mother,  to  whom  was  early  left  the  care 
of  her  children,  the  father,  as  already  stated, 
having  died  before  any  of  his  children 
reached  the  years  of  maturity.  The  firm 
with  which  young  Habig  first  secured  em- 
ployment was  the  tobacco  company  of  Auer 
& Sorg,  and  he  worked  for  those  gentlemen 
in  Cincinnati  as  long  as  the  business  was 


carried  on  in  that  city.  In  1870,  when  the 
business  moved  to  Middletown,  he  also 
came  thither  and  remained  with  the  firm, 
as  a journeyman  tobacco  roller,  until  they 
sold  out  to  Wilson  & McCauley,  with  which 
firm  he  occupied  the  same  position  until 
July,  1879,  at  which  time  he  accepted  a po- 
sition as  foreman  with  the  firm  of  Auer  & 
Sorg,  who  had  just  opened  a factory  in 
Middletown,  Ohio,  near  the  Big  Four  Rail- 
road. This  position  he  filled  for  six  years, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
tobacco  buyer  for  the  firm,  which  place  he 
filled  with  them  until  they  sold  out  to  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  in  1897, 
since  which  time  he  has  filled  the  position 
of  tobacco  buyer  with  this  corporation,  go- 
ing to  Cincinnati  each  working  day  during 
the  year.  Mr.  Habig’s  long  retention  in  the 
position  he  holds  speaks  well  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  his  employers  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  them. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
the  industry  with  which  he  is  identified, 
sound  in  judgment  and  blessed  with  prac- 
tical intelligence  and  a capacity  for  business, 
he  discharges  the  duties  of  his  station  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned  and  has  won  not  only 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  firm,  but 
that  of  the  general  public  as  well. 

In  September,  1879,  Mr.  Habig  was  hap- 
pily married  to  Miss  Amalia  Weishaar,  of 
Middletown,  the  union  resulting  in  the 
birth  of  eight  children. 

Politically.  Mr.  Habig  is  a Republican 
and  an  influential  party  worker  and  fra- 
ternally belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  Born  and  reared  a 
Catholic,  he  has  ever  remained  loyal  to  the 
mother  church  and  endeavors  to  shape  his 
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life  according  to  the  teachings  and  precepts 
of  the  same.  His  family  are  also  of  the 
faith  and  with  him  are  identified  with  the 
congregation  at  Middletown,  to  the  material 
support  of  which  he  is  a constant  and  liberal 
contributor. 

In  closing  this  brief  review  of  the  career 
of  one  of  Butler  county’s  most  accomplished 
and  up-to-date  business  men,  it  is  needless 
to  state  that  he  combines  the  sterling  and 
admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that 
win  success  and  gain  the  esteem  and  good 
will  of  his  numerous  friends  and  associates. 
Vigorous  in  action,  resolute  in  purpose  and 
with  a will  that  hesitates  at  no  opposing 
circumstances,  he  has  made  his  presence  felt 
in  business  and  social  circles  and  the  promi- 
nent position  he  now  occupies  has  been 
reached  by  energetic  and  persevering  in- 
dustry, as  he  started  in  life  poor  and  un- 
known, and  only  through  his  own  efforts 
did  he  finally  succeed  in  winning  some  of 
fortune’s  choicest  favors.  The  story  of  his 
success  is  short  and  comparatively  simple, 
but  in  it  lies  one  of  the  valuable  secrets 
of  the  prosperity  which  it  records  and  his 
business  and  private  life  are  fruitful  of  in- 
terest and  incentive,  no  matter  how  lacking 
in  dramatic  action. 


HON.  WILLIAM  RITCHIE. 

Hon.  William  Ritchie  is  a native  of  Cin- 
cinnati, born  on  the  26th  of  May,  1839,  and 
is  the  only  son  of  George  Ritchie,  a former 
well-known  citizen  of  the  Queen  City.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  remained  in  his  native 
city,  attending  the  public  schools  until  the 
age  of  fourteen,  when  he  came  to  Hamilton 


as  an  apprentice  at  the  machinist’s  trade. 
He  made  rapid  progress  along  the  line  of 
mechanics,  and  was  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  extensive  plant  of  Owens, 
Lane,  Dyer  & Co.  (with  whom  he  learned  his 
trade),  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
the  firm  went  out  of  business  in  1879.  After 
serving  two  years  as  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, after  this  date  he  became  senior  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Ritchie  & Dyer,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  sawmill  out- 
fits, traction  engines  and  small  machinery. 
This  is  an  extensive  manufacturing  enter- 
prise which  gives  employment  to  forty  or 
fifty  mechanics.  It  has  been  operated  suc- 
cessfully, and  proved  a source  of  profit  to 
the  promoters,  whose  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness was  acquired  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Ritchie  has  accumulated  a hand- 
some competence  through  industry  and  wise 
management,  and  has  reached  the  point  on 
life’s  journey  where  he  need  not  be  further 
annoyed  by  the  perplexities  of  business  life. 
He  is  a thorough  mechanic,  however,  and  is 
never  better  satisfied  than  when  examining 
and  studying  the  constituent  elements  of 
some  complicated  piece  of  machinery.  His 
addresses  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  Hamilton,  touching  upon  the 
marvelous  expenditure  of  money  and  brains 
in  installing  the  power  plants  at  St.  Louis, 
are  the  best  evidence  of  his  interest  and  ca- 
pability. But  Mr.  Ritchie  is  something 
more  than  a mechanic,  and  loyal,  popular 
and  progressive  citizen.  He  is  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  great  civil  strife  of  the  six- 
ties, and  has  a military  record  of  which  any 
man  may  feel  justly  proud.  He  was  among 
the  first  volunteers  who  responded  to  the 
President’s  call  for  three-years  troops,  and 
enlisted  early  in  1861  as  a member  of  the 
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Fiftieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  Sixty-ninth 
and  served  over  three  years  at  the  front. 
He  participated  in  many  of  the  hard-fought 
battles  of  the  Western  army,  and  went  on 
Sherman’s  memorable  march  to  the  sea. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he 
was  transferred  to  the  engineers’  corps  of 
the  Cumberland  Army,  and  was  there  en- 
abled to  turn  his  mechanical  knowledge  to 
good  account,  having  charge  of  the  various 
mechanical  appliances  of  that  department. 
The  uninitiated  may  draw  the  conclusion 
that  this  position  relieved  Mr.  Ritchie  of  the 
exposures  of  the  battle-line.  But  not  so; 
the  engineers’  corps  was  often  the  advance 
guard  of  an  army.  It  was  one  of  their  du- 
ties to  lay  pontoon  bridges  across  unford- 
able  streams,  and  this  was  frequentlv  done, 
in  fact  almost  always,  under  a galling  fire 
from  the  enemy’s  pickets,  skirmishers  or 
scouts.  The  examination  and  strengthen- 
ing of  bridges  which  happened  to  be  only 
partly  destroyed  was  another  of  their  peril- 
ous duties,  and  every  old  soldier  knows  that 
the  sappers  and  miners”  (a  term  equiva- 
lent to  engineering  corps)  were  not  only 
the  most  advanced  and  dangerous  positions, 
but  they  were  often  under  fire  while  the  main 
army  was  sleeping.  Their  labors  were  ex- 
tremely arduous  and  exhausting  to  the  phys- 
ical force,  hence  only  strong,  able-bodied 
men,  with  fearless  hearts,  were  selected. 
Their  labor  consisted  mostly  in  handling 
heavy  pontoon  boats,  timbers  and  planks, 
felling  trees  for  abattis  to  protect  road  cross- 
ings or  bridges,  taking  up  their  pontoons 
and  reloading  them  upon  wagons,  cars,  etc. 
And  here  again  they  were  often  exposed, 
if  the  troops  they  served  happened  to  be  re- 
treating or  abandoning  the  locality,  since  the 


enemy  was  always  anxious  to  capture  this 
necessary  adjunct  to  military  maneuvers. 
Every  old  soldier  who  was  at  the  front  has 
a well-grounded  respect  for  the  brave,  fear- 
less and  industrious  men,  whose  intelligence 
and  ready  action  often  saved  thousands  of 
men  from  death  or  the  horrors  of  a prison 
pen.  Assuredly  it  was  no  sinecure  to  be  a 
member  of  the  engineers’  corps  during  the 
Civil  war.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  election  in  the  Cumberland  Army,  on  the 
re-election  of  President  Lincoln  in  1864, 
and  believes  that  he  is  the  only  survivor  of 
that  election  board.  He  was  in  Atlanta  at 
the  time  the  city  was  burned,  and  was  or- 
dered by  General  Sherman  to  return  to  Chat- 
tanooga to  conduct  a pontoon  train  to  At- 
lanta. Returning  with  the  train  as  far  as 
Big  Shanty,  he  was  stopped  by  pickets,  who 
reported  that  the  Rebel  General  French  was 
between  his  train  and  Big  Shanty.  They 
retired  to  Moon  Station,  where  they  lay  un- 
til about  one  o’clock  at  night,  when  scouts 
reported  French’s  advance  within  half  an 
hour’s  march  of  the  station.  The  train  was 
then  backed  to  Altoona  Pass,  where  there 
was  a fort  garrisoned  by  twelve  hundred 
soldiers,  while  there  was  a million  and  a half 
of  rations  there  awaiting  shipment  to  Sher- 
man’s army  at  Atlanta.  About  twenty  min- 
utes after  his  arrival  at  Altoona  he  received 
a dispatch  from  General  Corse,  at  Rome, 
Georgia,  to  unload  the  train  and  hasten  to 
Rome  for  troops.  This  was  done  and  the 
train  returned  with  General  Corse  and 
about  twelve  hundred  soldiers  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  the  fort.  They  arrived  about 
five  o’clock  the  next  morning  and  immedi- 
ately after  unloading,  the  pickets  were 
driven  in  by  the  advance  of  French’s  army. 
Here  was  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  little 
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battles  of  the  Civil  war.  Out  of  twenty-six 
hundred  men  engaged,  twelve  hundred  fifty 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  fort;  hut 
they  held  possession,  thus  saving  to  the  gov- 
ernment a million  and  a half  of  rations,  and 
enabling  Sherman  to  make  his  memorable 
march  to  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  “little” 
things  which  assisted  in  crushing  the  great 
Rebellion. 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  discharged  in  January, 
T865,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  returned 
to  Hamilton  and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life.  He  resumed  his  former  position  with 
the  firm  of  Owens,  Lane  & Dyer,  and  thus 
commenced  his  future  career  as  previously 
outlined.  The  attainments  and  achieve- 
ments of  William  Ritchie  are  wholly  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Whatever 
he  has  accomplished  in  the  business  world 
is  chargeable  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  en- 
ergy, intelligence,  economy  and  personal 
push.  In  American  citizenship  this  combi- 
nation usually  brings  success,  the  degree  of 
which  is  measurably  dependent  upon  an 
equal  balance  of  the  characteristics  included 
in  the  “formulae.” 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  married,  in  1870,  to 
Miss  Pattie  Nifong,  a native  of  Missouri 
and  a lady  of  many  accomplishments  of  head 
and  heart.  Chief  among  these  was  her  con- 
geniality and  willing  co-operation  in  making 
the  family  home  the  happiest  and  most  de- 
sired place  in  the  world.  The  only  child 
born  to  this  union  is  Oscar  N.,  who  was 
bom  in  1874.  He  is  now  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Advance  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  which  his  father  is  the  presi- 
dent and  principal  owner.  Oscar  N.  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton 
and  in  the  Cincinnati  Technical  School.  He 
is  a thorough  machinist  and  practical  busi- 


ness man.  His  home  is  still  under  the  par- 
ental roof.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  appointed  in 
1892,  by  President  Harrison,  as  a federal 
commissioner  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  He  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  machinery, 
and  assisted  in  planning  and  installing  the 
marvelous  exhibit  in  Machinery  Hall. 

The  subject  is  well  advanced  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  at- 
tained to  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  is 
also  prominently  identified  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  each  of 
which  organizations  he  has  passed  the  prin- 
cipal official  stations.  He  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Christian  church. 


OAKEY  V.  PARRISH. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  describe  ade- 
quately a man  who  has  led  an  eminently  ac- 
tive and  busy  life  and  who  has  attained  a 
position  of  relative  distinction  in  the  com- 
munity with  which  his  interests  are  allied. 
But  biography  finds  its  most  perfect  justifi- 
cation, nevertheless,  in  the  tracing  and  re- 
cording of  such  a life  history.  It  is,  then, 
with  a full  appreciation  of  all  that  is  de- 
manded and  of  the  painstaking  scrutiny 
that  must  be  accorded  each  statement,  and 
yet  with  a feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  the 
writer  essays  the  task  of  touching  briefly 
upon  the  details  of  such  a record  as  has  been 
that  of  the  honored  subject  whose  life  now 
comes  under  review. 

O.  V.  Parrish  is  a native  son  of  the  old 
Keystone  state,  having  first  seen  the  light  of 
day  at  West  Chester,  Butler  county,  on  the 
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16th  of  October,  1844.  His  parents  were 
Jared  and  Phoebe  (Van  Hise)  Parrish,  the 
former  a native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter 
of  New  Jersey.  The  subject  is  indebted 
to  the  schools  of  his  native  village  for  his 
early  educational  advantages,  which  were 
supplemented  by  an  attendance  of  three 
years  at  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 
At  this  time  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  that  terrible  internecine  struggle,  the 
greatest  civil  conflict  in  all  history,  and  feel- 
ing that  his  country  needed  his  services  to  as- 
sist in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection, 
Mr.  Parrish  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-seventh  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  serving  from  May  16,  1864,  to 
September  7,  1864,  receiving  an  honorable 
discharge  at  the  close  of  his  service.  Upon 
his  return  from  military  service  Mr.  Parrish 
entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
where  he  completed  his  collegiate  education, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  enlistment 
in  the  army.  In  1866  he  entered  into  busi- 
ness at  Dayton,  Ohio,  but  a year  later  he 
went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
sewing  machine  business.  In  1869  he  came 
to  Hamilton,  Butler  county,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  was  here  engaged  as  an  agent 
for  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company. 
He  was  fairly  successful,  but  felt  that  he  had 
not  yet  found  the  proper  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents.  He  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  the  real-estate  business,  with  which 
he  combined  the  selling  of  insurance  policies, 
and  such  has  been  his  success  that  he  has 
since  then  given  his  continuous  attention  to 
these  lines  of  business,  meeting  with  a suc- 
cess commensurate  with  his  efforts.  For 
some  time  the  firm  was  known  as  the  Par- 
rish Agency.  In  1893  Mr.  Parrish  took  his 
son,  Charles  J.  Parrish,  into  partnership  and 


the  firm  was  known  by  the  style  of  O.  V. . 
Parrish  & Son.  The  firm  has  been  phenom- 
enally successful  in  the  business  lines  in 
which  it  is  engaged  and  has  long  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  public,  this 
being  evidenced  by  the  large  share  of  patron- 
age which  it  has  received.  The  subject  and 
his  son  are  both  men  of  sterling  worth  and 
integrity  of  character  and  have  honestly 
earned  the  enviable  position  which  they  now 
occupy  in  the  community.  In  April,  1873, 
Mr.  Parrish  organized  the  Home  Loan  and 
Building  Association  and  continued  as  its 
secretary  and  manager  for  a period  of  thirty 
years,  building  up  the  assets  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a million  dollars,  and  paying  to  the 
stockholders  a half  million  dollars  in  divi- 
dends. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1868,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Mr.  Parrish  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Augusta  S.  Curtis,  a union  which 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  the  following  chil- 
dren : Charles  Jared,  Luella  C.,  Elizabeth 

F.  and  Lee  N.  Mr.  Parrish’s  religious  belief 
is  in  harmony  with  the  creed  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  and  he  takes  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  all  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  congregation  with  which  he  is 
affiliated.  Politically  he  has  always  been  a 
Republican  and  has  been  a delegate  to  many 
important  county,  district  and  state  conven- 
tions of  his  party  and  was  a delegate  to  the 
national  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1900, 
at  which  William  McKinley  was  renomi- 
nated for  the  presidency.  April  16,  1887, 
Governor  Joseph  B.  Foraker  appointed  Mr. 
Parrish  a member  of  the  board  of  affairs 
for  Hamilton,  and  on  January  6,  1902,  Gov- 
ernor George  K.  Nash  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Miami 
University.  May  25,  1893,  he  was  appointed 
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an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Command- 
er-in-Chief  A.  G.  Wessert,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  On  July  13,  1902, 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  postmas- 
ter of  Hamilton.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
subject’s  abilities  have  been  signally  recog- 
nized on  various  occasions  and  today  few 
men  have  a higher  standing  among  their 
confreres  or  in  the  community  at  large.  So- 
cially Mr.  Parrish  is  a meml)er  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  having  been  a charter  member  of 
the  local  lodge  of  the  last-named  order. 
Aside  from  his  business  associations  already 
referred  to,  Mr.  Parrish  is  a member  of  the 
directorate  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Hamilton  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Trust  Com- 
pany. In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  been 
found  faithful  to  every  trust  confided  in  him 
and  because  of  his  genuine  worth,  courteous 
manners  and  genial  disposition  he  has  won 
and  retains  the  warm  regard  of  all  with 
whom  he  associates,  the  latter  including  the 
best  people  of  the  county. 


HARRY  E.  ENGLE. 

Harry  E.  Engle,  the  efficient  and  pop- 
ular treasurer  of  Butler  county,  is  a native 
of  Zanesville,  Muskingum  countv,  Ohio, 
and  was  born  on  the  3d  of  October.  1838. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  his  native  lo- 
cality, where  he  received  a good  practical 
education  in  the  public  schools.  The  familv 
home  was  located  at  Putnam,  Muskingum 
county,  for  many  years,  and  there  the  sub- 
ject’s father  conducted  a successful  business, 
but  he  ended  his  days  in  Champaign  county, 
where  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy- 


five  years.  His  name  was  David  Engle,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  German  anteced- 
ents. His  wife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Alexan- 
der, a native  of  Putnam,  Ohio.  She  died  in 
young  womanhood,  leaving  a family  of  six 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  an  in- 
fant. The  subject  of  this  sketch  never  knew 
the  priceless  value  of  a mother’s  love,  being 
but  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
After  that  sad  event  in  the  family  life,  the 
children  were  scattered,  and  the  family  rela- 
tions were  never  afterward  renewed.  John 
was  the  eldest  of  the  family.  He  went  south 
in  early  life,  and  married  a Miss  Frierson  in 
Columbia,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  success- 
fully engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  when 
he  died  in  middle  life.  He  left  a wife  and 
several  children  who  still  reside  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Columbia.  The  Frierson  family  is 
prominent  and  well  known  in  that  locality. 
The  second  born  was  William,  who  now  re- 
sides at  Springfield,  Ohio.  David,  the  third 
in  order  of  birth,  joined  the  fortv-niners, 
and  made  the  overland  trip  to  California, 
where  he  lost  his  life,  being  killed  by  a run- 
away team.  He  left  a wife  and  children  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Sarah  became  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van. and  now  resides  in  Illinois.  Edward 
died  in  young  manhood,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five years.  Harry  E.,  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  next  in  order  of  birth,  and  George  com- 
pletes the  family  circle.  He  is  also  deceased, 
so  that  one-half  of  the  family  have  passed 
to  the  other  shore. 

Harry  Engle  was  but  a boy  in  his  teens 
when  he  engaged  in  life’s  duties  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  employed  as  a clerk  in 
Dayton  for  about  ten  years  and  became  a 
resident  of  Butler  county  in  i860,  though  he 
was  married  in  this  county  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1859.  On  that  date  he  led  to  the 
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marriage  altar  Miss  Ida  Ryerson,  a daugh- 
ter of  Michael  F.  and  Eleanor  Ryerson,  a 
well-known  and  prominent  pioneer  family 
in  Butler  county.  Mrs.  Ryerson  was  a 
member  of  the  Boylan  family,  who  came 
from  New  Jersey  in  1802,  and  soon  there- 
after located  in  Butler  county.  The  family 
made  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  from  Pitts- 
burg in  a flatboat  and  landed  in  Cincinnati 
in  1802.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Engle  lo- 
cated on  a farm  two  and  a half  miles  south 
of  Middletown,  and  there  the  family  home 
has  been  continued  for  forty-five  years. 
With  the  onward  march  of  time  it  has  been 
improved  and  beautified,  and  the  building 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  & Toledo  electric 
road  has  added  materially  to  the  conven- 
ience and  attractiveness  of  “Engleside,”  the 
local  name  of  the  place.  Since  his  induction 
into  office  Mr.  Engle  makes  the  trip  daily 
from  his  country  home  to  the  office,  return- 
ing to  his  pleasant  home  in  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Engle  enjoyed  excellent  educational 
advantages  and  is  a lady  of  culture  and  re- 
finement. She  completed  her  education  in 
an  institution  of  higher  order  than  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Richmond,  Indiana.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Engle  have  an  interesting  family  of 
five  children,  the  survivors  of  whom,  by 
their  culture  and  accomplishments,  add 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyments  of 
the  home  circle.  Miss  Mary,  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  occupies  a prominent  position 
in  the  public  schools  of  Middletown,  where 
she  is  employed  as  director  of  drawing.  She 
is  a young  lady  of  exalted  accomplishments 
and  high  literary  attainments.  After  fin- 
ishing her  scholastic  work  at  Glendale 
(Ohio)  Female  College,  her  artistic  talents 
were  developed  bv  attendance  at  the  art 
schools  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  She  has 


been  employed  in  the  Middletown  schools 
for  several  years  and  is  considered  an  adept 
in  her  chosen  calling.  Harry  R.  was  the 
second  born.  After  completing  his  school 
work,  he  accepted  a lucrative  position  with 
the  Harding  Paper  Company  at  Franklin, 
Ohio,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  married 
and  has  one  child,  a daughter.  Miss  Elean- 
or is  her  mothers  companion  and  assistant 
in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  home.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Methodist  Female  Sem- 
inary, Hillsboro.  Ohio.  Louis  was  married 
in  girlhood,  becoming  the  wife  of  George 
W.  Hood,  a native  of  Cincinnati,  but  after 
marriage  a resident  of  Middletown.  This 
happy  union  was  severed  in  the  morning 
of  its  beauty  and  loveliness,  by  taking  away 
the  central  figure  in  a happy  domestic  life. 
Her  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  leaving  two  sons  and  a daughter,  Har- 
ned.  Eleanor  and  Robert.  The  youngest  of 
the  family  is  Fred  W.,  who  is  his  fathers 
efficient  deputy.  He  is  a young  man  with 
bright  prospects  for  a career  of  prominence 
and  usefulness.  Like  his  sisters,  he  has  en- 
joved  excellent  educational  advantages, 
while  his  early  advancement  to  a position  of 
trust  and  responsibility  emphasizes  his  fit- 
ness and  integrity. 

The  subject  of  this  review  has  been  active 
and  prominent  in  local  political  affairs  all 
his  mature  life.  He  is  a recognized  leader 
and  wise  counsellor  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic partv.  He  has  served  in  various 
minor  offices  in  Lemon  township,  and  on 
committees,  etc.  For  six  years  he  held  the 
position  of  township  clerk  of  his  home  town- 
ship, and  served  the  people  of  Butler  county 
as  their  treasurer,  by  appointment,  from 
September.  1882,  until  September,  1883. 
He  succeeded  to  the  office  at  this  time  by 
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reason  of  the  death  of  Thompson  Gray, 
who  was  elected,  but  died  during  the  inter- 
val between  election  and  installment.  On 
the  election  of  W.  S.  Brown,  in  1898,  Mr. 
Engle  was  tendered  the  deputy  treasurer- 
ship,  but  his  personal  affairs  would  not  per- 
mit his  acceptance  until  one  year  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  first  term  had  expired.  He  be- 
came the  deputy  treasurer  in  1900,  and 
served  three  years  in  that  capacity.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  ability  and  sterling  integrity, 
he  was  nominated  by  his  party  in  1902, 
elected  triumphantly,  and  took  possession  of 
the  office  as  principal  in  September,  1903. 
He  has  surrounded  himself  with  careful  and 
obliging  assistants,  and  launched  upon  his 
first  term  with  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  the  subordinate  positions.  It  is  us- 
ually a safe  conclusion  that  a man  who 
makes  a success  of  his  private  affairs  will 
be  equally  successful  in  the  management  of 
a public  trust.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
the  administration  of  Harry  Engle  bids  fair 
to  equal  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Engle  has  never  united  with  any  re- 
ligious organization,  though  he  is  a liberal 
supporter  of  all  worthy  religious  and  benev- 
olent enterprises,  and  a believer  in  the  di- 
vine realities  of  the  Christian  religion.  His 
wife  and  daughter,  Miss  Mary,  are  members 
of  the  Freewill  Baptist  church,  while  the 
deceased  daughter  was  a member  of  the 
same.  Miss  Eleanor  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Engle 
sustains  membership  in  the  time-tested  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  being  a member  of  St. 
John’s  lodge  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor.  On 
the  maternal  side,  the  subject  is  descended 
from  Scotch  royalty,  the  Alexanders  being 
a very  prominent  family  in  Scotland,  whose 


history  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
stirring  and  epoch-marking  events  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 


LUKE  BRANNON. 

Luke  Brannon,  the  very  efficient  and 
obliging  sheriff  of  Butler  county,  is  a native 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  born  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1859.  He  is  a son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Brannon,  early  residents  of  the 
city  and  descendants  of  Irish  ancestors. 
Luke  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics 
peculiar  to  his  nationality,  being  genial  and 
witty,  a warm  friend  in  time  of  need,  but 
brave  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duty.  He  seems  specially  qualified  for  po- 
sitions requiring  the  exercise  of  strong  will 
power,  ready  and  prompt  action  in  emer- 
gency, and  utter  disregard  of  personal  safety 
in  places  of  danger.  For  a number  of  years 
prior  to  1890  he  was  a constable  of  Hamil- 
ton township,  and  on  the  date  last  written 
he  was  chosen  by  Sheriff  Peter  Bisdorf  as 
his  first  deputy,  taking  possession  of  that 
office  on  the  6th  of  January,  1900.  During 
a period  of  four  years  in  this  position  he 
demonstrated  his  entire  fitness  for  the  higher 
office,  to  which  he  was  inducted  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1904.  It  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Brannon’s  efficiency  that  the  term  of  Sheriff 
Bisdorf,  just  closed,  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  history  of  Butler  county.  It  may  be  said 
incidentally  that  the  term  of  Sheriff  Bisdorf 
was  one  fraught  with  great  responsibilities 
and  active  warfare  against  an  unusually 
large  number  of  criminals.  Perhaps  no  sher- 
iff in  Butler  county  was  ever  called  upon  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  trial  as  great  a number 
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of  murderers,  nor  to  employ  greater  detec- 
tive ability  in  ferreting  out  crime  and  in 
placing  it  where  it  belonged.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  onerous  duty  Deputy  Sheriff 
Brannon's  services  were  in  constant  de- 
mand and  his  counsels  eagerly  sought.  The 
notorious  Knapp  trial  was  one  of  several 
wherein  the  criminals  were  brought  to  the 
electric  chair.  It  is  reliably  stated  that  Mr. 
Brannon,  alone  and  single-handed,  rescued 
a would-be  murderer  from  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  mob,  even  after  the  rope  had  been 
adjusted  about  the  victim's  neck,  and 
brought  him  to  Hamilton,  where  he  received 
a legal  trial  and,  probably,  a just  conviction. 
In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
sheriff's  office  Mr.  Brannon  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  detail,  and  is  prompt, 
methodical  and  efficient.  The  people  of 
Butler  county  have  made  no  mistake  in  ele- 
vating the  deputy  to  the  principalship  in  one 
of  the  most  important  offices  within  the  gift 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Brannon  is  a man  who 
will  render  a good  account  of  his  steward- 
ship and  bring  honor  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  his  constituency.  As  an  official  he 
is  careful  and  painstaking,  discharging  his 
duties  with  proper  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others  and  a sympathetic  consideration  for 
the  criminal.  But  he  never  hesitates  in  the 
performance  of  any  duty,  believing  in  the 
majesty  of  the  law  and  the  ultimate  correc- 
tion of  wrongs  through  legal  channels. 

Luke  Brannon  has  spent  his  entire  life 
in  Butler  county.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  men  in  the  county,  and  each 
day  of  his  life  he  comes  in  contact  with  men 
whose  heads  are  whitening  with  years,  with 
whom  he  played  “hide  and  seek"  in  the  knee 
reeches  of  thoughtless,  happy  youth.  He 
was  educated  in  the  city  schools  and  was 

41 


considered  a rather  delicate  youth  and  un- 
able to  engage  in  life’s  activities  until  he 
was  well  past  the  years  of  maturity.  He 
possesses  a strong  will  power,  which  charac- 
teristic has  aided  him  in  battling  disease  to 
as  great  an  extent  possibly  as  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  later  life. 

Mr.  Brannon  was  married  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1896,  when  he  chose  for  his  life 
companion  Miss  Emma  K.  Yauck,  a most 
estimable  young  lady,  with  whom  he  spent 
five  years  of  wedded  life.  Two  bright  chil- 
dren came  to  bless  the  domestic  fireside  and 
keep  green  the  memory  of  the  sainted 
mother,  who  passed  away,  after  a brief  ill- 
ness, on  the  27th  of  March,  1901.  No  one 
without  experience  can  suitably  picture  the 
bereavement  of  such  an  hour.  To  be  left 
on  the  threshold  of  life’s  young  morning  ob- 
scures the  light  of  hope  and  renders  the  fu- 
ture dark  and  gloomy ; but  the  bereavement 
is  doubly  severe  when  young  and  helpless 
children,  the  fruit  of  a happy  marriage,  are 
left  motherless  and  dependent.  But  in  the 
society  of  Marie  and  Luke,  Jr.,  Mr.  Bran- 
non has  learned  to  bear  his  poignant  grief 
and  to  feel  grateful  to  divine  providence  for 
the  remaining  links  in  the  claim  of  domestic 
felicity. 

The  subject  has  been  allied  with  the 
Democratic  party  in  Butler  county  from  his 
early  youth,  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  local 
politics.  For  the  benefit  of  future  readers 
of  these  pages,  it  may  be  said  that  local  De- 
mocracy is  not  a unit  in  Butler  county. 
There  are  two  or  more  factions  claiming 
supremacy,  and  each  succeeding  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  at  each  local  election.  Rec- 
ognizing this  branch  in  the  party  politic, 

Mr.  Brannon  held  aloof  from  factional  con- 
tentions and  entered  the  contest  at  the  pri- 
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mary  election  untrammeled  by  promises  or 
impossible  conditions.  The  primary  elec- 
tion which  made  him  the  nominee  was  hotly 
contested  by  a number  of  prominent  men, 
any  one  of  whom  would  have  filled  the  posi- 
tion acceptably  and  well.  The  good-natured 
rivalry  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  intel- 
ligence during  a long  anteprimary  cam- 
paign. But  Mr.  Brannon  received  a nice 
plurality  over  all  contestants  and  thus  be- 
came his  party’s  standard  bearer,  ordinarily 
equivalent  to  an  election  in  Butler  county. 
At  the  polls  he  received  a flattering  majority 
over  his  Republican  contestant.  After  a pe- 
riod of  three  years  devoted  to  the  rearing 
and  educating  of  his  children,  to  whom  Mr. 
Brannon  filled  the  place  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble of  both  father  and  mother,  he  was  hap- 
pily remarried  on  the  29th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  choosing  for  his  companion  and 
helpmeet  Miss  Catherine  Bloderlein,  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  parents  of  the  sub- 
ject were  married  in  Hamilton  fifty-three 
years  ago  and  have  spent  their  lives  in  this 
city.  Of  their  family  of  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  are  living,  including  the 
parents,  who  are  both  hale  and  hearty. 


JOHN  L.  HOFFMAN,  Jr. 

The  subject  of  this  review  is  the  able  and 
popular  incumbent  of  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  courts  of  Butler  county,  and  has  here 
passed  virtually  his  entire  life. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1862, 
and  is  a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Petri) 
Hoffman.  The  father  of  our  subject  was 
bom  in  Ausbach  Byrne,  Germany,  and  came 


to  the  United  States  in  1851,  being  then  a 
lad  of  thirteen  years.  He  located  in  Hamil- 
ton, this  county,  where  he  has  ever  since 
maintained  his  home,  having  devoted  the 
active  years  of  his  life  to  his  trade,  that  of 
blacksmith,  and  being  known  as  one  of  the 
sterling  citizens  of  Hamilton,  where  he  is 
now  living  practically  retired.  He  served 
for  three  years  in  the  Civil  war,  as  a mem- 
ber  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  re-enlisted  as  a veteran,  but  soon 
afterward  received  injuries  which  resulted 
in  his  discharge  from  the  service,  on  ac- 
count of  disability.  Ever  since  that  time  his 
health  has  been  somewhat  precarious.  His 
devoted  wife  passed  away  in  1891,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight  years.  They  became  the  par- 
ents of  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  eld- 
est. . 

John  L.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  received  his  early 

educational  discipline  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  began  work  in  the  manufactory 
of  the  firm  of  Long  & Allstatter  Company, 
and  after  he  had  been  thus  engaged  for  a 
short  time  his  sendees  ceased  by  reason  o 
a most  deplorable  accident,  his  escape  from 
death  being  almost  miraculous.  He  was 
caught  by  a machine  belt  and  his  right  arm 
was  tom  from  his  body,  his  right  leg  broken 
and  both  feet  crushed,  rendering  him  a crip- 
ple for  life.  This  accident  occurred  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1876.  and  after  recover- 
ing as  far  as  could  be  from  his  terrible  m 
juries  Mr.  Hoffman  attended  school  for  ten 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  ini- 
tiated his  independent  career.  He  first  se- 
cured a position  in  the  office  of  a local  coal 
vard,  where  he  was  employed  eig  ^ 
months,  receiving  one  dollar  a week  for  is 
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services.  His  employer,  Peter  C.  Schneider, 
took  special  pains  in  teaching  him  book- 
keeping and  instructing  him  in  general  busi- 
ness forms  and  methods  and  while  thus 
working  Mr.  Hoffman  also  attended  night 
school  for  ten  weeks,  and  so  perfected  his 
knowledge  that  thereafter  he  was  able  to 
materially  add  to  his  income  by  keeping 
books  at  night  for  physicians  and  small  mer- 
cantile concerns.  The  ambition  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  of  the  young  man  were  thus  man- 
ifested and  he  has  gained  preferment 
through  his  own  efforts  and  fidelity,  having 
the  implicit  confidence  and  high  regard  of 
all  who  know  him.  He  left  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Schneider  in  1878  and  secured  a posi- 
tion in  the  office  of  Jacob  Reister,  who  was 
likewise  a coal  dealer,  and  with  this  gentle- 
man he  remained  for  five  and  one-half  years, 
continuing  to  devote  his  evenings  to  the 
handling  of  the  bookkeeping  for  merchants, 
physicians  and  others,  having  all  the  work 
he  could  do  along  this  line.  On  the  16th 
of  July,  1883,  Mr.  Hoffman  secured  the  po- 
sition of  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  Carr 
& Brown,  of  Hamilton,  who  own  the  largest 
flouring-mill  plant  in  the  Miami  valley,  and 
with  this  firm  he  remained  for  sixteen  years, 
resigning  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice of  clerk  of  the  courts,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1898  and  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  has  ever  since  continued  to  serve, 
with  marked  efficiency  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  He  took  up  his  offi- 
cial duties  in  August,  1899,  and  was  re- 
elected without  opposition  in  T901.  being 
the  only  candidate  before  the  primaries, 
though  confronted  by  an  opponent  on  the 
opposition  ticket.  He  is  a stanch  advocate 
of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  its  local  work. 


but  he  has  many  friends  in  the  Republican 
ranks,  as  is  evident  from  the  support  which 
he  has  received  in  connection  with  his  elec- 
tion to  office.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a member 
of  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  14,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Butler  Encampment, 
No.  7,  and  has  held  honored  stations  in  the 
order;  he  is  also  a member  of  Hamilton 
Lodge,  No.  93,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  Hamilton  Camp,  No. 
4448,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  St.  Paul’s  Ger- 
.man  Protestant  church. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1888,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caro- 
line M.  Suttner,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Hamilton,  being  a daughter  of  Conrad  and 
Katherine  Suttner,  both  of  whom  are  now 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  have  one 
child,  George  William,  who  was  born  Au- 
gust 9,  1889.  and  who  is  now  a student  in 
the  high  school. 


ABRAHAM  G.  CLENDENIN. 

Nearly  eighty  years  have  dissolved  in 
the  mists  of  time  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
venerable  subject  of  this  review,  a period  of 
time  including  the  most  momentous  events 
and  witnessing  the  most  phenomenal 
growth  and  development  in  all  the  annals 
of  human  history.  A life  of  such  length, 
however  devoid  of  event  or  tragic  feature, 
is  not  without  its  lessons  of  value  and  it  is 
hoped  the  following  brief  outline  of  a pro- 
tracted and  useful  career  and  the  honorable 
tribute  to  modest  manly  worth  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  the  young  man  whose  achieve- 
ments are  yet  to  be  wrought  out  and  whose 
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destiny  is  a matter  for  the  future  to  deter- 
mine. Paternally,  Abraham  G.  Clendenin 
was  descended  from  sturdy  Irish  stock  and 
his  genealogy  in  this  country  goes  back  to 
the  colonial  period.  Some  time  prior  to  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  three  Clendenin 
brothers,  Isaac,  John  and  William,  left 
their  native  home  in  the  Emerald  Isle  and 
came  to  America,  the  first  named  settling  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a well-to-do  Dutch  immi- 
grant and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
that  city,  accumulated  considerable  means 
and  became  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
the  public  as  well  as  the  commercial  circles 
of  his  adopted  commonwealth.  George 
Clendenin,  son  of  Isaac  and  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey and,  when  a young  man,  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  devoted  his  active  life 
to  teaming  and  draying.  He  married,  in 
New  York,  Miss  Nancy  Crane  and  reared  a 
family  of  six  children,  only  two  of  whom 
survive,  Abraham  G.,  of  this  review,  and 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  George  Straut, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the 
wealthy  business  men  of  New  York  city. 

Abraham  Clendenin  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  November  27,  1822,  and  spent 
the  first  twenty-three  years  of  his  life  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  His  education  was 
neglected  and  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years 
he  began  an  apprenticeship  to  a blacksmith, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  attaining  his 
majority,  receiving  in  addition  to  his  board 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  after  which  his  yearly 
salary  was  increased  to  thirty  dollars.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Clendenin 
began  as  a journeyman  at  his  trade  and  was 


thus  engaged  in  New  York  city  until  1845, 
when  he  came  to  Ohio,  locating  at  Franklin, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  for  some  months 
at  fairly  liberal  wages.  Leaving  that  place 
he  worked  successively  in  Dayton  and  Cin- 
cinnati and  in  June,  1847,  he  came  to  Mid- 
dletown, where  he  was  employed  as  a jour- 
neyman during  the  eleven  years  following. 
In  1858  Mr.  Clendenin  established  a shop 
of  his  own  in  the  village  of  Heno,  across  the 
river  from  Middletown,  and  in  due  time  built 
up  a large  and  lucrative  business,  laying 
aside  in  the  course  of  the  six  years  and  eight 
months  spent  at  that  place  the  sum  of  six- 
teen hundred  dollars,  besides  providing  him- 
self with  a valuable  outfit  of  tools  and  a full 
complement  of  household  goods,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  personal  property  which  a well- 
to-do  mechanic  usually  collects.  With  this 
substantial  start  he  sold  his  shop  in  Heno 
and,  returning  to  Middletown,  opened  the 
large  blacksmithing  establishment  which  he 
operated  with  such  marked  success  for  so 
many  years,  in  addition  to  which  he  also  ran 
a boarding  house  for  a considerable  time, 
realizing  almost  as  liberal  profits  from  the 
latter  as  he  received  from  his  regular  busi- 
ness. 

After  working  at  his  trade  until  the  year 
1869,  Mr.  Clendenin  disposed  of  his  shop 
and  turned  his  attention  to  a less  strenuous 
line  of  business,  entering  into  the  sale  of 
groceries  for  four  years,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  sewing  machines  for  a local  agent 
whose  interests  he  represented  in  Middle- 
town  and  adjacent  territory  for  a limited 
period.  Severing  his  connection  with  his 
employer,  he  accepted  the  agency  for  the 
Victor  Sewing  Machine  Company,  and  after 
a few  years  began  selling  the  Domestic  ma- 
chines, which  he  handled  and  to  which  he 
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devoted  especial  attention  from  about  1879 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Clenden- 
in's  stand  on  Third  street  was  one  of  the 
old,  reliable  and  best-known  business  places 
in  the  city  and  from  his  rooms  he  sent  out 
hundreds  of  machines  every  year,  his  pat- 
ronage, which  was  very  large,  extend- 
ing over  a considerable  portion  of  But- 
ler county  and  parts  of  counties  ad- 
joining. His  long  experience  in  hand- 
ling machines  made  him  familiar  with 
the  business  in  its  every  detail  and  not- 
withstanding his  protracted  age  and  the  in- 
firmities naturally  incident  thereto,  he  was 
numbered  among  the  most  aggressive  and 
efficient  agents  of  the  Domestic  Company  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Clendenin,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  long  and  active  business  career, 
had  a military  record,  having  served  from 
May  2,  1864.  to  September  8th  of  the  same 
year  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
ty-seventh Ohio  Infantry,  for  which  service 
he  was  the  recipient  of  a liberal  pension. 

In  politics  Mr.  Clendenin  was  originally 
a Democrat,  but  during  his  later  years  he 
gave  his  support  to  the  Prohibition  party, 
the  liquor  evil  in  his  judgment  being  a 
greater  and  more  important  matter  to  the 
American  people  than  any  of  the  various 
issues  which  attract  public  attention.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  be- 
longing to  Jefferson  Lodge,  No.  90, 
Middletown  Chapter,  No.  87,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  and  Reed  Commandery,  No.  6,  at 
Dayton,  in  all  of  which  branches  he  held  high 
official  positions  and  received  many  honors. 
Religiously,  the  Baptist  church  represented 
1 his  creed  and  for  many  years  he  was  an  in- 
fluential member  and  leading  worker  of  the 
congregation  worshiping  in  Middletown, 


also  a generous  contributor  to  its  support 
and  to  its  various  lines  of  missionary  and 
charitable  work. 

In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Clendenin  entered 
the  marriage  relations  with  Miss  Margaret 
J.  Pierce,  who  was  bom  near  Winchester, 
Virginia,  July  13,  1826,  and  who  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
in  the  year  1832.  Of  the  eight  children  born 
to  this  marriage,  only  three  survive,  namely : 
Frank  P.,  whose  birth  occurred  September 
6,  1852;  Henry  N.,  June  13,  1856,  and 
James  L.,  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on 
October  22,  i860.  Abraham  G.  Clendenin 
died  October  4,  1903,  and  his  death  was 
sincerely  mourned  by  a large  circle  of 
friends. 


G.  A.  HERMANN,  M.  D. 

This  well-known  and  popular  physician 
of  Hamilton  is  a native  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  born  on  the  17th  of  August. 
1864.  His  father,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Her- 
mann. D.  D.,  was  then  pastor  of  a church 
in  Louisville,  at  which  point  he  was  dis- 
charged, after  serving  three  months’  time  in 
the  Union  army  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war.  A complete  and  accurate  history 
of  Butler  county  could  not  be  written  with- 
out giving  more  than  a passing  notice  of  the 
life  character  of  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hermann, 
hence,  to  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  personal  sketch  of  this  eminent 
divine,  now  gone  to  his  reward.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
briefly  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
his  life  work.  He  was  bom  in  Germany, 
where  he  received  a liberal  education,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  theological  school 
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at  Ruebingen.  In  1848  he  came  to  America, 
being  then  a young  man  of  eighteen  years. 
At  first  he  located  at  Long  Island,  New 
York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  manual 
services,  working  on  a farm  and  in  a brick 
yard.  His  superior  talents  were  accidentally 
disclosed,  and  he  was  soon  accorded  the  po- 
sition to  which  his  attainment  entitled  him. 
In  due  time  he  received  his  first  pastoral  as- 
signment at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
sponding to  the  President’s  first  call  for 
troops,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  New  York 
Infantry,  serving  the  prescribed  term  of 
three  months.  He  was  at  Louisville  when 
this  term  expired,  and  there  he  resumed  his 
ministerial  labors  for  the  succeeding  five 
years,  and  came  to  Hamilton  in  1866.  Here 
Rev.  Hermann  had  pastoral  charge  of  St. 
John’s  German  Evangelical  church,  with  an 
intermission  of  a few  years,  for  thirty-seven 
years.  Under  his  able  pastorate,  the  church 
grew  in  numerical  strength,  from  a few  hun- 
dred to  over  two  thousand  communicants, 
while  outlying  missions  were  established, 
now  included  in  three  or  four  prosperous 
churches.  In  the  secular  affairs  of  life  Rev. 
Hermann  was  equally  zealous  and  influen- 
. tial.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
public-school  system  and  served  many  years 
as  a member  of  the  city  board  of  school 
examiners,  and  was  president  of  that  body 
for  several  years.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  bodies,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  phases  of  benevolent 
work.  He  was  ever  ready  *to  respond  to  the 
relief  of  distress,  and  a willing  helper  in 
time  of  need.  In  his  social  life  he  carried 
the  impress  of  a strong  character  and  con- 
veyed to  the  observer  a true  appreciation  of 
his  vital  piety  and  intensely  religious  nature. 


His  views  on  public  questions  were  peculiar 
to  himself  and  his  habits  of  life  savored  of 
his  independence  of  thought  and  action.  He 
was  always  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  every 
one,  regardless  of  the  station  in  which  they 
moved.  This  was  one  of  the  strong  features 
in  his  pastoral  life;  human  sympathy  was 
a characteristic  of  his  every-day  work,  and 
a broad  philanthropy  rendered  it  effective 
and  beautiful.  Rev.  Hermann  sustained  ex- 
alted relations  with  the  legislative  machinery 
of  his  church  and  was  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati district  conference  for  several  years. 
This  distinguished  divine  departed  this  life 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1903,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  As  previously  inti- 
mated, a more  complete  sketch  of  the  family 
appears  in  this  volume,  under  proper  title. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Hermann  is  the  eldest  in  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters  born 
to  Rev.  C.  A.  and  Anna  (Bauer)  Hermann. 
The  mother  is  still  living.  Dr.  Hermann  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education,  after  the 
manner  of  minister’s  children  generally,  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hamilton,  Cleveland 
and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  He  completed  a 
thorough  business  course  in  the  Iron  City 
Commercial  College  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  that  city  for  nearly  eight  years.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  the  West  End  Savings 
Bank  as  teller,  being  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  cashier.  But  his  inclination 
was  toward  professional  life,  with  a strong 
preference  for  the  medical.  In  the  further- 
ance of  this  plan,  he  entered  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College  at  Pittsburg, 
in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  completed  a thor- 
ough course  in  medicine,  being  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1896.  As  supplementary  to 
‘ this,  he  took  an  additional  course  in  the  Col- 
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lege  Clinic  and  Dispensary,  serving  also  as 
interne  during  the  years  1895-6. 


During  his  residence  in  Pittsburg,  Dr. 
Hermann  was  married  and,  after  graduation, 
he  brought  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Hamil- 
ton, where  the  parental  home  had  been  re- 
established. Here  he  engaged  in  practice  in 
September,  1896,  and  soon  demonstrated  his 
superior  ability  along  professional  lines.  Dr. 
Hermann  at  once  took  high  rank  among  the 
physicians  of  the  city  and  has  achieved  a de- 
gree of  success  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
hopes.  He  enjoys  a large  and  lucrative 
private  practice,  while  he  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  a five-years  term  as  a member  of 
the  board  of  health.  He  is  a careful  and 
diligent  student  along  professional  lines,  and 
keeps  abreast  of  the  onward  march  of  the 
sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  end,  he  has  allied  himself 
with  all  the  leading  professional  societies, 
in  the  deliberations  of  ‘which  he  takes  an 
active  part.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Butler  County  Medical  Society,  the  Union 
District  (or  Tri-State)  Medical  Society,  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  the  Ohio  State 
Pediatric  Society  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Of  the  social  fraternities 
and  beneficial  or  insurance  orders  he  is  also 
an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Washington  Lodge,  No.  17,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  Hamilton  Chapter, 
No.  21,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Hamilton 
Council,  No.  19,  Royal  and  Select  Masters, 
Hamilton  Commandery,  No.  41,  Knights 
Templar,  of  the  Masonic  bodies,  while  of 
the  social  and  beneficial  orders  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America,  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  and  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur. 

He  is  the  local  medical  examiner  for  all  of 


the  above  fraternal  insurance  orders,  be- 
sides several  of  the  leading  life  insurance 
associations  represented  in  Hamilton. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Hermann  occurred 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1889,  the  lady  of 
his  choice  being  Miss  Christina  Vierheller, 
a native  of  Pittsburg,  where  she  was  bom 
in  1864.  She  is  a daughter  of  Philip  and 
Margaret  Vierheller,  a prominent  and  well- 
known  family  in  the  Smoky  City.  Her  fa- 
ther amassed  a fortune  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  retired  with  his  family  to  a hand- 
some suburban  home  near  Pittsburg,  where 
he  died  August  12,  1899,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years.  The  mother  is  still  living  at  the 
home  where  her  husband  left  her.  They 
were  natives  of  Germany,  but  married  in 
Pittsburg.  Mrs.  Hermann  was  the  third 
child  in  a family  of  six.  She  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  city  and 
spent  her  girlhood  years  in  her  father’s  mer- 
cantile business.  The  eldest  of  the  family 
is  Lizzie,  now  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Gundelfin- 
ger ; Albert  is  an  undertaker  by  profession ; 
Mrs.  Hermann  is  next;  Edward  is  a real- 
estate  dealer  and  public  official ; Bertha  is 
the  wife  of  Philip  Vierheller;  Lewis  is  a 
civil  engineer.  All  of  the  above  except  Mrs. 
Hermann  are  residents  of  their  native  city. 
Amanda,  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  is 
not  married,  completes  the  family  circle. 
She  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 
After  completing  a most  elaborate  musical 
training  in  her  own  country,  she  went 
abroad  to  cultivate  her  magnificent  voice 
under  the  tutorship  of  foreign  masters.  She 
has  been  in  Europe  for  five  years.  With 
headquarters  in  Berlin,  she  is  touring  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  a concert  singer. 
Previous  to  leaving  this  country,  her  voice 
thrilled  the  audiences  of  many  of  the  lead- 
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ing  churches  and  private  assemblages  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann 
have  but  one  child,  an  idolized  daughter 
named  Gretchen,  who  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, July  5,  1890. 

The  family  are  members  of  St.  John’s 
German  Evangelical  church,  and  Mrs.  Her- 
mann is  an  active  and  zealous  worker  in 
the  ladies’  societies  of  the  same.  Dr.  Her- 
mann is  an  accomplished  musician  by  natu- 
ral inheritance,  as  his  father  enjoyed  a 
similar  distinction,  which  in  his  early  years 
distinguished  him  from  the  common  labor- 
ers with  whom  he  was  then  associated.  On 
several  occasions  our  subject  has  been  em- 
ployed as  organist  in  churches,  notably  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburg.  He  is 
master  of  the  gamut  of  musical  instruments 
and  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  use  of  any. 
This  talent  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
sterner  duties  of  professional  life,  but  his 
leisure  moments  are  pleasantly  employed  in 
amusing  himself  and  in  entertaining  his 
friends  with  this  most  charming  accom- 
plishment. 

The  pleasant  family  home  is  located  at 
No.  202  South  Second  street,  in  a handsome 
and  valuable  property  recently  purchased 
and  remodeled  into  a modern  residence. 
The  Doctor’s  offices  are  in  the  same  build- 
ing. Dr.  Hermann  and  his  family  sustain  a 
high  station  in  the  society  of  Hamilton,  a 
recognition  most  worthly  bestowed. 


DAN  MILLIKIN,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  review  is  one 
of  the  representative  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Butler  county,  has  been  a mem- 


ber of  the  faculty  of  Miami  Medical  College 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  while  his  genial 
personality  and  deep  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  true  and  good  in  humanity  has  made 
him  in  a significant  sense  humanity’s  friend 
and  gained  to  him  unequivocal  popularity 
among  old  and  young.  His  is  the  buoyant, 
gracious  spirit  of  perennial  youth,  and  by 
temperament  and  mental  power  he  is  an 
optimist. 

Dr.  Millikin  is  a native  of  Fairfield 
township,  where  he  was  born  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1845,  being  a son  of  John  M.  and 
Mary  G.  (Hough)  Millikin,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a lawyer  by  profession  and  en- 
gaged in  practice  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  forty  years,  when  he  withdrew  from 
his  professional  work  and  devoted  the  resi- 
due of  his  active  life  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  died  in  April,  1884.  an<3  bis  de- 
voted wife  survived  him  a little  more  than 
fifteen  years.  The  Millikin  genealogy  is 
traced  back  to  Scotch-Irish  origin,  but  the 
paternal  grandmother  of  the  Doctor  was  of 
stanch  old  New  England  stock,  she  having 
been  a Minor  and  a representative  of  ances- 
tors who  came  from  England  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  and  settled  in 
New  England. 

Dr.  Millikin  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schols  of  Hamilton,  this 
county,  being  graduated  as  a member  of 
the  class  of  1862,  and  in  1863-4-5  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Sheffield  School,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  was  then  matriculated  in  the  Mi- 
ami Medical  College,  in  Cincinnati,  and  was 
graduated  in  1875,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  his  youthful  days 
he  set  up  a small  laboratory  in  his  home  and 
gave  private  study  to  chemical  work  and  in- 
vestigation, this  being  in  a measure  a 
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preparation  for  his  collegiate  studies.  Im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  Dr.  Millikin 
established  himself  * in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Hamilton,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  work  has  been  unflagging,  while  his 
success  has  come  as  the  result  of  his  ability 
and  assiduous  application.  He  has  taught 
in  his  alma  mater,  Miami  Medical  College, 
since  1884.  He  first  held  the  chair  of  medi- 
cal chemistry,  and  after  two  years  of  service 
in  this  capacity  he  assumed  the  chair  of 
materia  medica,  while  since  1893  he  gives 
only  a short  course  each  year  on  medical 
jurisprudence.  The  Doctor  is  not  only  es- 
sentially a man  of  science  and  of  high  pro- 
fessional attainments,  but  is  also  a man  of 
letters,  having  a recondite  knowledge  along 
general  lines  of  literary  thought.  His' serv- 
ices are  much  in  demand  in  connection 
with  lecturing  on  topics  far  removed  from 
medical  science.  His  greatest  delight  aside 
from  professional  work  is  the  elaboration  of 
a popular  lecture  and  its  subsequent  deliv- 
ery. No  better  idea  of  the  genial  and 
kindly  nature  of  the  Doctor  can  be  given 
than  that  expressed  in  his  own  cheery 
uords:  I ‘train’  with  young  people  for  the 
most  part,  and  I trust  that  the  new  crop, 
now  ten-year-olds,  will  love  me  when  we 
are  all  ten  years  older.”  In  politics  Dr.  Milli- 
kin is  not  partisan,  and  in  state  and  national 
affairs  he  usually  exercises  his  franchise  in 
support  of  the  nominees  of  the  Republican 
party. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1866,  Dr.  Milli- 
kin was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amanda 
Hunter,  of  Hamilton.  They  have  two  chil- 
dien  . Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  who  was  born  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1868,  and  who  is  now 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Hamilton,  and  Mary,  who  was  born  on  the 


19th  of  October,  1870,  and  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Beckett,  a respected  citizen 
of  Hamilton. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


Among  those  who  have  honored  and 
dignified  the  great  basic  art  of  agriculture 
through  personal  interposition  and  able  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  great 
science  as  touching  theoretical  and  applied 
phases,  is  the  subject  of  this  review,  who  is 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  county  and  the  editor  of  that 
valuable  little  brochure,  “Experiments  in 
Farming,”  which  has  reached  its  fourth 
edition  and  attained  a circulation  of  thirteen 
thousand  copies. 

Waldo  F.  Brown  is  a native  of  the  old 
Bay  state,  having  been  born  in  the  city  of 
Worcester.  Massachusetts,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1832.  He  is  a son  of  Lewis  and 
Mary  Elenor  (Knowlton)  Brown,  both  of 
whom  were  born  and  reared  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  former  being  of  Scotch-Irish  lin- 
eage and  the  latter  of  Welsh,  while  both 
families  were  represented  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  New  England.  The  genealogy 
of  the  Knowlton  family  is  clearly  defined 
for  more  than  four  centuries,  and  the  valu- 
able and  interesting  family  record  covering 
this  long  period  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  three  brothers  of  the 
name  having  come  from  Wales  to  America 
in  the  early  colonial  epoch  of  our  national 
history,  while  their  descendants  are  now  dis- 
seminated throughout  divers  sections  of  the 
Union.  Waldo  F.  Brown  initiated  his  edu- 
cational work  at  a very  tender  age,  entering 
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the  infant  class  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
city  when  but  four  years  old,  while  at  the 
age  of  five  he  could  read  with  no  little  facil- 
ity, being  at  this  time  appointed  to  read  aloud 
to  the  school  twice  each  week.  In  1838  he 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  immigra- 
tion to  the  West,  and  the  family  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Brownsville,  Indiana,  and  here 
the  educational  advantages  were  limited  and 
he  was  not  able  to  avail  himself  to  a full  ex- 
tent of  the  opportunities  afforded,  since  he 
was  needed  at  home,  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  farm.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  his  parents  removed  to  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  and  located  near  Oxford,  in  which 
vicinity  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  make 
his  home.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
the  country  schools  for  four  years  during 
the  winter  terms  and  supplemented  this  dis- 
cipline by  attending  the  graded  school  in 
Oxford  for  one  term.  That  he  made  the 
best  use  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded  is 
evident  when  we  revert  to  the  fact  that  he 
made  himself  eligible  for  pedagogic  work, 
being  a successful  teacher  in  the  district 
schools  of  the  county  for  several  terms, 
while  in  the  fall  of  1854  he  entered  Miami 
University,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
for  one  term.  Thereafter  he  was  employed 
as  a teacher  in  the  Oxford  schools  for  one 
term,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  took 
charge  of  the  school  at  Millville,  this  county, 
retaining  this  position  for  part  of  one  term. 
In  1859,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  vears, 
Mr.  Brown  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Hyla  J.  Sample,  a cousin  of  the  late  David 
Sample,  well-known  in  this  county,  and  she 
died  in  1868,  after  an  illness  of  very  brief 
duration.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1871, 
Mr.  Brown  wedded  Miss  Laura  A.  Cross. 
Of  the  first  union  were  born  five  children  and 


of  the  second,  two,  and  all  are  living.  For 
a number  of  years  after  giving  up  the  work 
of  teaching  Mr.  Brown  devoted  his  attention 
to  market  gardening  and  general  farming, 
and  for  more  than  half  a century  he  has  re- 
sided on  his  present  fine  farm,  which  has 
the  best  improvements  and  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a model  in  its  line,  the  same  com- 
prising ninety  acres  and  being  located  two 
miles  northwest  of  the  attractive  village  of 
Oxford.  He  has  been  very  successful  in 
connection  with  the  horticultural  industry, 
not  depending  upon  the  raising  of  grain  and 
live  stock,  and  his  careful  study  and  investi- 
gation and  his  progressive  methods  have  not 
only  brought  him  marked  success  but  have 
also  gained  him  a wide  reputation,  which  has 
been  greatly  augmented  bv  his  many  and  val- 
uable articles  published  in  the  newspaper 
press  and  issued  in  book  and  pamphlet  form. 
In  1863  Mr.  Brown  began  the  propagation 
of  various  products  for  seed  purposes,  and 
in  this  line  built  up  a satisfactory  business. 
In  this  year,  it  may  be  appropriately  noted, 
he  secured  a seed  goard  and  from  the  same 
grew  some  prodigious  speciments,  one  ot 
the  number  holding  eleven  gallons  and  three 
pints.  This  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
fair  of  the  American  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, in  New  York,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention, while  there  was  a large  concomitant 
demand  for  seeds  from  the  stock.  In  con- 
nection with  the  raising  of  the  various  seed 
products  Mr.  Brown  eventually  built  up  a 
business  amounting  to  an  average  of  three 
thousand  dollars  a year.  His  success  and 
prominence  in  this  line  led  to  his  being 
chosen  as  editor  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  in  1872, 
five  years  later  was  offered  much  better  sal- 
ary and  accepted  the  position  as  associate 
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editor  ol  the  Ohio  Farmer,  which  position  he 
held  for  a number  of  years,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1897  became  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette.  He  has  thus  been  en- 
gaged in  editorial  work  along  this  line  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  he  has  done 
much  to  further  the  interests  and  success  of 
the  farming  community  and  has  gained 
prestige  as  a vigorous  and  able  writer,  hand- 
ling his  subjects  with  marked  discrimination 
and  intelligence  and  presenting  his  views 
and  the  results  of  his  experience  and  experi- 
ments in  such  a way  as  to  prove  of  great 
practical  value.  He  is  one  of  the  staff  con- 
tributors of  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
Country  Gentleman,  and  Home  and  Farm, 
while  he  has  contributed  for  many 
other  papers  along  the  special  line 
to  which  he  has  so  long  given  his 
attention.  Among  his  more  notable 
published  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  “Home  on  the  Farm,”  “Farm 
and  Stock  Encyclopedia,”  and  “Nineteenth 
Century  Progress  in  Agriculture,”  besides 
a number  of  smaller  works  which  have  been 
widely  circulated.  He  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  able  and  practical  writers  on  agri- 
cultural topics  in  the  Union,  and  his  prestige 
has  continued  to  increase  from  year  to  year. 
Realizing  most  fully  the  dignity  and  the 
possibilities  offered  by  the  farm  industry,  he 
is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  its  claims,  and 
has  advised  many  young  men  to  “stick  to  the 
farm,”  knowing  that  industry  and  wise  man- 
agement would  here  give  as  good  returns  as 
in  any  other  field  of  business  enterprise.  In 
1864  the  militia  company  to  which  Mr. 
Brown  belonged  was  ordered  into  active 
service  and  was  attached  to  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, the  subject  receiving  an  honorable 


discharge  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He 
is  a man  of  great  public  spirit  and  advanced 
ideas,  and  has  wielded  much  influence  in 
public  affairs  of  a local  nature.  He  has 
given  a stanch  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  having  voted  for  its  first  presidential 
candidate.  John  C.  Fremont,  but  he  has 
never  sought  official  preferment.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  has  ever 
since  been  a zealous  worker  in  the  same, 
being  now  a ruling  elder  in  the  church  at 
Millville,  of  which  Mrs.  Brown  likewise  is 
a member.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  holding  of  farmers’  institutes,  and 
was  personally  engaged  as  a lecturer  in  in- 
stitute work  for  many  years.  In  this  con- 
nection he  has  traveled  more  than  sixty-four 
thousand  miles,  having  visited  all  the  coun- 
ties in  Ohio  except  five.  He  is  a man  of  in- 
flexible integrity  and  is  one  of  the  valued  and 
honored  citizens  of  Butler  county,  where 
his  friends  are  in  number  as  his  acquaint- 
ances. Mr.  Brown  is  a member  of  Milligan 
Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Ox- 
ford. 


WILBUR  B.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.  S. 

An  able  and  successful  representative  of 
the  dental  profession  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton is  Dr.  Caldwell,  whose  office  is  located 
at  244  High  street.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Clair  township,  this  county,  on  the  nth  of 
March.  1875,  and  is  the  son  of  John  R.  and 
Mary  C.  (Underwood)  Caldwell,  both  of 
whom  were  likewise  bom  in  Butler 
county.  William  Caldwell,  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  Doctor,  was  numbered  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Butler  county,  having 
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located  here  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
county,  whither  he  came  from  the  Caro- 
linas.  His  son  George  R.,  grandfather  of 
the  subject,  was  born  on  the  pioneer  home- 
stead in  this  county,  as  were  also  the  Doctor 
and  his  father,  so  that  the  place  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  for  four  gener- 
ations. This  ancestral  farmstead  is  located 
in  St.  Clair  township,  about  three  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  family  name  has  thus  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  founding  and 
upbuilding  of  this  favored  section  of  the 
Buckeye  state.  John  R.  Caldwell  continued 
to  follow  the  vocation  of  a farmer  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary. 1897,  and  his  widow  is  now  residing 
in  the  village  of  Oxford,  this  county.  The 
family  still  retain  the  old  homestead,  which 
comprises  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
the  same  being  highly  improved  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  farms  in  this  section.  It 
is  now  operated  by  tenants.  John  R.  and 
Marv  C.  Caldwell  became  the  parents  of 
four  children,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancv. 
George  S.,  the  eldest  son,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  having  completed  his  ed- 
ucational work  and  having  been  a young 
man  of  much  ability  and  great  promise. 
The  younger  brother  of  the  Doctor  is  John 
C.,  who  is  a member  of  the  class  of  1904  in 
the  Oxford  high  school. 

Dr.  Caldwell  received  his  rudimentarv 
educational  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  township,  and  he  early  began 
to  assist  in  the  work  on  the  homestead 
farm,  thus  continuing  during  his  vacations 
while  he  continued  his  educational  work. 
In  1893  he  began  the  study  of  the  science 
of  dentistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H. 
C.  Howells,  of  Hamilton,  and  remained  in 


the  office  of  this  able  preceptor  nearly  two 
years.  In  1895  Dr.  Caldwell  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  in  Cincin 
nati,  where  he  completed  a three-vears 
course,  being  graduated  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1898,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery.  After  leaving  school  he  was  em- 
ployed by  older  members,  of  his  profession 
about  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
in  1900,  he  established  himself  in  an  indi- 
vidual practice  in  Hamilton,  where  he  has 
since  continued  to  meet  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, gaining  prestige  in  his  profession  an:l 
securing  a representative  support.  In  poli- 
tics Dr.  Caldwell  was  reared  in  the  faith  of 
the  Democratic  party,  but  his  attitude  is  not 
that  of  a strict  partisan  and  he  is  inde- 
pendent in  political  affairs.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian church  and  are  zealous  workers  in 
the  same,  taking  a specially  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Sunday  school. 

O11  the  29th  of  April,  1902,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Dr.  Caldwell  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Stitzel,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  Hanover  township,  this  county,  and  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer 
families.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  are  popu- 
lar and  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community,  where  their  friends  are  in  num- 
ber as  their  acquaintances. 


NOAH  B.  YINGLING. 

Among  the  successful,  self-made  men 
of  Butler  county  whose  efforts  and  influence 
have  contributed  to  the  material  upbuilding 
and  general  business  activity  of  their  respec- 
tive committees,  the  gentleman  of  whom 
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the  biographer  writes  in  this  connection  oc- 
cupies a conspicuous  place.  Thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  at  an  age  when  children 
( most  need  a father’s  guidance  and  care, 
and  obliged  while  a mere  youth  not  only  to 
provide  for  his  own  necessities  but  to  con- 
tribute of  his  meager  earnings  to  the  sup- 
port of  a widowed  mother  and  younger 
children,  he  accepted  his  discouraging  situ- 
ation without  murmur  and,  resolutely  fac- 
ing the  future,  gradually  surmounted  the 
difficulties  in  his  way  and  in  due  time  rose 
to  a prominent  position  in  business  circles, 
besides  winning  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  The  family  of  which  Mr.  Ying- 
ling  is  a representative  had  its  American 
origin  in  Maryland,  and  its  history  was  long 
identified  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  that  commonwealth.  The 
subject’s  grandfather  lived  and  died  in  his 
native  state  and  was  a farmer  by  occupa- 
tion, as  were  his  antecedents  for  several 
generations.  Benjamin  Yingling,  father  of 
Noah  B.,  was  born  in  Maryland  and  grew 
to  maturity  a tiller  of  the  soil,  marrying 
when  a young  man  Miss  Mary  Baird,  whose 
ancestors  were  also  among  the  old  families 
of  Maryland.  In  the  year  1849  Benjamin 
Yingling  moved  his  family  to  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  and  from  that  date  until  his 
death,  in  1852,  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  a livelihood,  meeting  with  but 
indifferent  success  in  the  matter  of  accumu- 
lating property,  1 though  providing  com- 
fortably for  those  dependent  upon  him. 
His  widow  is  still  living  at  an  advanced 
age  and  of  his  family  of  five  sons  all  but 
one  survive,  their  names  being  as  follows: 
John,  Joseph,  Noah  B.  and  Alpha  A., 
George,  the  third  in  order  of  birth,  dying 
in  his  youth. 


Noah  B.  Yingling  was  bom  in  Mary- 
land December  16,  1849,  t^le  same  year  in 
which  his  parents  changed  their  abode  to 
Butler  county,  Ohio.  At  the  early  age  of 
eight  years  he  lost  his  father,  whose  death 
left  the  family  in  rather  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  from  that  time  on  he  was 
obliged  to  labor  at  anything  he  could  find 
to  do  in  order  to  assist  his  mother  and 
younger  brothers.  At  first  his  wages  were 
meager,  but  as  he  grew  older  and  stronger 
and  better  able  to  work  to  advantage,  his 
wages  were  increased  in  like  ratio,  and  it 
was  a proud  time  in  the  lad’s  experience 
when  he  found  himself  able  to  earn  the 
munificent  sum  of  eight  dollars  per  month. 
He  retained  barely  sufficient  of  his  wages 
to  keep  himself  respectably  clad,  the  rest 
being  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
family,  and  from  this  time  until  attaining 
his  majority  he  laid  aside  a generous  share 
of  his  earnings  for  his  mother,  whose  com- 
fort and  interests  were  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  Shortly  after  his  father’s 
death  the  family  moved  to  Seven  Mile,  at 
which  place  the  subject  has  made  his  home 
since  the  year  1856.  During  his  youth  he 
was  variously  employed,  but  later  he  went 
to  the  city  of  Hamilton,  where  he  turned  his 
attention  to  mechanical  work,  being,  like 
his  brothers,  naturally  adept  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  skilled  in  almost  every  kind  of 
handicraft. 

While  in  the  above  city  Mr.  Yingling 
learned  to  operate  an  engine  and  to  this  line 
of  work  he  gave  considerable  time,  his  ef- 
ficiency as  a machinist  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  engines  causing  his 
services  to  be  in  great  demand.  In  the  year 
1875  he  took  to  himself  a wife  and  help 
meet  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rebekah  Mc- 
Clain, after  which  he  moved  to  Cincinnati, 
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where  he  spent  one  year  manufacturing 
pumps.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  re- 
turned to  Seven  Mile  and  engaged  in  the 
coal  business,  which  he  continued  until 
1895,  when  he  began  handling  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  a line  of  trade 
which  he  still  carries  on. 

Since  engaging  in  his  present  undertak- 
ing Mr.  Yingling’s  success  has  been  truly 
remarkable  and  today  he  ranks  with  the 
most  enterprising  and  progressive  business 
men  of  Butler  county.  From  a small  be- 
ginning, he  has  gradually  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive patronage  and  in  his  large  establish- 
ment is  to  be  found  every  article  in  the 
way  of  machinery  and  implements  needed 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture. 
His  stock,  which  is  full  and  complete,  repre- 
sents all  the  leading  manufactures  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  while  his  annual 
sales,  amounting  to  considerably  in  excess 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  show  the  volume 
of  business  which  sound  judgment,  clear 
sagacity,  and  prudent  forethought  can  build 
up  in  a comparatively  short  time  when  di- 
rected by  honorable  motives  and  a sincere 
desire  for  fair  dealing. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Yingling  is  a 
Republican  and,  while  exercising  a strong 
influence  in  party  circles,  he  has  never  been 
an  office  seeker,  not  at  any  time  aspired  to 
public  recognition.  Notwithstanding  his 
aversion  to  official  preferment,  however,  he 
has  filled  at  different  times  important  posi- 
tions, having  served  for  eight  years  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  of  Seven  Mile 
and  for  two  years  represented  his  ward  in 
the  common  council.  He  has  long  been 
active  and  enthusiastic  in  secret  benevolent 
work,  being  a member  in  high  standing  of 
the  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows  and  Pythian  fra- 


ternities, while  the  Presbyterian  church,  in 
which  he  holds  the  positions  of  elder  and 
trustee,  represents  his  religious  creed,  Mrs. 
Yingling  being  also  identified  with  the  same 
congregation  of  worshipers  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yingling 
consists  of  three  children,  the  oldest  of 
whom,  Maude,  is  now  the  wife  of  Gus 
Kumler;  Grace,  the  second  daughter,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Seven  Mile  high  school  and 
one  of  the  county’s  successful  teachers ; and 
George,  the  youngest  of  the  number,  is 
stenographer  at  the  Niles  Tool  Works  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton. 


THOMAS  D.  SHARKEY,  M.  D. 

The  physician  who  would  succeed  in  his 
profession  must  possess  many  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  not  included  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  schools  and  colleges  he  may 
have  attended.  In  analyzing  the  career  of 
the  successful  practitioner  of  the  healing  art 
it  will  be  invariably  found  to  be  true  that  a 
broad-minded  sympathy  with  the  sick  and 
suffering  and  an  honest,  earnest  desire  to  aid 
his  afflicted  fellow  men  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  skill  and  able  judgment.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  this  brief  tribute  is  given 
fortunately  embodies  these  necessary  quali- 
fications in  a marked  degree  and  by  energy 
and  application  to  his  professional  duties  is 
building  up  an  enviable  reputation  and  draw- 
ing to  himself  a large  and  remunerative 
patronage. 

Thomas  Dickey  Sharkey  is  a native  son 
of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  having  been  born 
on  February  16,  1866,  at  Excello,  Butler 
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county,  Ohio.  His  parents,  Bryan  and  Anna 
(Henry)  Sharkey,  were  both  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  and  emigrated  to  America 
when  in  their  teens.  They  were  from  poor, 
but  honest,  peasant  families  and  after  reach- 
ing Cincinnati,  Ohio,  they  met  and  were 
united  in  marriage.  The  subject  received 
such  educational  advantages  as  were  af- 
forded in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  being  permitted  to  attend  school,  how- 
ever, only  until  his  twelfth  year,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  go  to  work,  much  to  his 
regret,  as  he  was  an  ambitious  lad  and  de- 
sired to  perfect  himself  in  that  knowledge 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  success  in  life.  His  first  employment  was 
in  the  capacity  of  “duster  boy”  in  the  mills 
of  the  Harding  Paper  Company,  at  Excello, 
Ohio,  at  the  wage  of  “one  dollar  the  day.” 
This  was  not  a large  salary,  but  was  under 
the  circumstances  accepted  as  a matter  of 
necessity.  Mr.  Sharkey  worked  for  the  pa- 
per company  for  a few  years  and  in  1882  he 
began  the  study  of  telegraphy  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  night  operator  at  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Chicago  & Indianapolis  Railway  (now  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  Louis 
Railway)  and  finished  his  instruction  at 
Monroe  Station,  on  the  same  road.  During 
this  time  he  daily  walked  a distance  of  three 
miles  to  and  from  home  and  paid  his  “tui- 
tion” by  cleaning  and  carrying  in  the  morn- 
ing and  out  at  evening  the  seven  switch 
lamps.  Upon  becoming  a competent  opera- 
tor he  was  employed  as  telegraph  operator 
and  freight  and  ticket  agent  at  various  sta- 
tions on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
& Indianapolis  Railway  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railway  until  October, 
1890,  when  he  resigned  from  the  railway 


service  in  order  to  take  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  for  which  profession  he  had  long 
desired  to  prepare  himself.  He  matriculated 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  October,  1890,  aiid  was  graduated 
therefrom  on  the  6th  of  April,  1893.  In 
competitive  examination  Dr.  Sharkey  won 
the  position  of  house  physician,  or  interne, 
in  the  German  Protestant  Hospital  at  Cin- 
cinnati, serving  in  this  position  from  June, 
1893,  until  April,  1894.  In  June  of  the 
latter  year  he  came  to  Hamilton  and  com- 
menced the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  which  he  has  since  been  continuously  en- 
gaged. He  has  achieved  marked  success 
since  his  establishment  here  and  has  won 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  is  attested  by 
the  large  share  of  the  public  patronage 
which  is  accorded  him.  His  abilities  have 
been  signally  recognized,  as  is  evidenced  bv 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  the  incumbent  of 
several  important  official  positions.  He  was 
city  physician  of  Hamilton  from  January, 
1895,  until  January,  1898;  United  States 
pension  examining  surgeon  from  Septem- 
ber, 1894,  until  September,  1898,  being  sec- 
retary of  the  board;  a member  of  the  city 
council  from  March,  1896,  until  March, 
1898,  and  county  coroner  from  January, 
1901,  his  term  in  the  latter  office  expiring 
in  January,  1905. 

In  politics  the  Doctor  is  a pronounced 
Democrat,  believing  the  policy  of  that  party 
to  be  the  one  most  conducive  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  and 
he  takes  a keen  interest  in  the  questions  of 
the  day,  being  well  able  to  give  account  for 
the  faith  that  is  within  him.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  all  movements  having  for  their 
object  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
his  profession  and  holds  membership  in  the 
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Butler  County  Medical  Society.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  Ohio, 
Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Catholic  Order 
of  Foresters,  Royal  Legion,  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  and  has  been  honored  with  the  po- 
sition of  medical  examiner  in  each  of  these 
orders.  His  religious  principles  are  those 
embodied  within  the  creed  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  he  is  a faithful  adherent 
of  the  holy  mother  church,  attending  wor- 
ship at  St.  Mary’s  church,  Hamilton. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1903,  at  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Doctor 
Sharkey  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Bessie  Palmer.  She  is  a native  of  Burling- 
ton, Boone  county,  Kentucky,  and  was  born 
May  23,  1881.  In  1891  she  accompanied 
her  parents  upon  their  removal  to  Lawrence- 
burg,  Indiana,  where  she  received  her  edu- 
cation, graduating  from  the  high  school  at 
that  place.  Subsequently  the  family  removed 
to  Hamilton,  where  Mrs.  Sharkey’s  father  is 
employed  as  a machinist  in  the  Niles  Tool 
Works.  Mrs.  Sharkey  has  proved  a true 
helpmate  to  her  husband  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word  and  much  of  his  success  has 
been  due  to  her  personal  qualities,  which 
have  endeared  her  to  a host  of  warm  friends. 


LUCIAN  C.  OVERPECK. 

L.  C.  Overpeck,  a native  of  St.  Clair 
township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1853,  and  is  a son  of 
David  and  Rachel  (Warwick)  Overpeck,  be- 
ing thus  a representative  of  two  old  and 
prominent  pioneer  families.  He  early 
evinced  an  interest  in  art  work  and  had  a 


decided  predilection  toward  mechanics. 
From  childhood  he  had  a desire  to  be  an 
artist,  though  his  ambition  was  not  immedi- 
ately gratified.  He  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  con- 
structed an  amateur  photograph  gallery  in 
a shed,  making  a skylight  from  a window. 
This  ‘‘plant”  was  largely  the  product  of  his 
own  ingenious  hands.  If  it  did  nothing  else, 
it  showed  the  bent  of  the  child’s  mind.  In 
1870  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at 
Trenton,  continuing  that  work  for  three 
years.  His  leisure  moments  were  spent  in 
the  study  of  chemistry,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  application  of  this  science  in  the 
work  which  he  then  designed  to  pursue.  He 
also  used  a part  of  his  spare  time  in  testing 
and  perfecting  his  appliances  and  in  making 
pictures.  In  the  summer  of  1873*  he  rented 
an  old  abandoned  gallery  and  started  in  busi- 
ness with  a capital  stock  of  forty  dollars. 
The  business  was  a success  from  the  start. 
His  pictures  readily  attracted  attention  for 
their  clearness,  distinctness  of  outline,  soft- 
ness of  detail  and  excellent  light  and  shade 
effects.  From  that  day  to  the  present  Mr. 
Overpeck  has  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Butler  county.  Soon  after  launch- 
ing out  in  business  he  visited  the  galleries  of 
the  large  eastern  cities  with  a view  to  per- 
fecting hijnself  in  all  details  and  securing 
‘‘first  hand”  any  new  ideas  in  the  business. 
Mr.  Overpeck  promptly  allied  himself  with 
various  professional  associations  and  has 
been  a regular  attendant . at  their  stated 
meetings.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pho- 
tographers’ Association  of  America  and  of 
the  Ohio  State  Association  of  Photograph- 
ers. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  last 
mentioned,  and  served  as  a member  four 
years  on  its  executive  board,  and  in  the  ca- 
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pacity  of  president,  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary. At  the  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation in  Minneapolis  in  1888,  Mr.  Over- 
peck received  a cash  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  for  superior  excellence  in  flash-light 
work  and  a medal  for  excellence  in  cabinet 
photography.  At  the  Ohio  State  Associa- 
tion in  1893  he  was  awarded  the  three  prin- 
cipal prizes  offered  by  the  association.  The 
same  year  he  received  from  the  National 
Association  two  medals  for  superior  ex- 
cellence of  carbonette  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs of  machinery.  Mr.  Overpeck  has 
taken  out  patents  on  flash-light  photography, 
and  photographing  background  carrier,  also 
on  a newspaper  vending  device,  for  drop- 
ping in  a coin  and  getting  a newspaper, 
which  also  has  a change-making  arrange- 
ment attached. 

Mr.  Overpeck  is  a member  of  the  prin- 
cipal secret  societies,  about  eight  in  number. 
He  holds  the  position  of  drill  master  in  the 
Tribe  of  Ben  Hur.  In  1903  he  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  national  committee 
on  secret  work  of  the  American  Insurance 
Union.  He  has  served  as  district  deputy  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  a past  grand 
of  the  Odd  Fellows,  past  chief  of  the  Ben 
Hur,  past  president  of  the  American  Insur- 
ance Union,  and  at  present  is  sir  knight  com- 
mander of  the  Modern  Maccabees. 

Art  and  music  usually  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  Mr.  Overpeck  is  no  exception  to  this 
nile.  He  is  especially  talented  in  music  and 
has  attained  great  proficiency  in  it.  He  was 
a charter  member  of  the  Hamilton  Har- 
monic Society  and  was  leader  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Glee  Club  for  several  years.  He  is  an 
affable  and  pleasant  gentleman,  whose  place 
of  business  is  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a joy 
forever.” 

49 


R.  ED.  BURDSALL,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

The  man  who  devotes  his  talents  and 
energies  to  the  noble  work  of  ministering 
to  the  ills  and  alleviating  the  suffering  of 
humanity  is  pursuing  a calling  which  in 
dignity,  importance  and  beneficial  results 
is  second  to  no  other.  If  true  to  his  profes- 
sion and  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  enlarge  his 
sphere  of  usefulness,  he  is  indeed  a bene- 
factor of  his  kind,  for  to  him  more  than  to 
any  other  man  are  intrusted  the  safety,  the 
comfort  and  in  many  instances  the  lives  of 
those  who  place  themselves  under  his  care 
and  profit  by  his  sendees.  Prominent 
among  the  rising  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Butler  county  is  Dr.  R.  Ed.  Burdsall,  of 
Collinsville,  who,  though  a young  man  and 
of  comparatively  limited  experience  as  a 
practitioner,  has  already  achieved  distin- 
guished success  and  won  a leading  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession  in  this  part 
of  Ohio.  Dr.  Burdsall  is  a native  of  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  born  in  the  town  of 
Marathon  on  the  10th  day  of  March.  1872. 
His  father,  Rev.  J.  W.  Burdsall.  also  an 
Ohioan  by  birth,  was  also  reared  in  the 
county  of  Clermont,  where  he  first  saw  the 
light  of  day,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a well-known  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  a teacher  in  all  lines 
of  religious  work  under  the  auspices  of  that 
denomination.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of 
his  holy  office,  he  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  agriculture,  owning  a farm  in 
his  native  county,  which  he  personally  man- 
ages, although  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
during  the  last  four  years  has  been  given 
to  various  lines  of  religious  work  under  his 
charge.  The  Burdsalls  are  of  Scotch  de- 
scent and  the  first  of  the  family  to  come  to 
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America  settled  many  years  ago  in  New 
Jersey,  the  subject’s  grandfather  having 
been  a native  of  that  commonwealth. 
Martha  Shumard,  wife  of  J.  VV.  Burdsall, 
is  of  English-Dutch  lineage  and  traces  her 
family  history  in  this  country  to  an  early 
day ; she  was  born  in  Clermont  county, 
Ohio,  and  is  the  mother  of  seven  children, 
the  subject  of  this  review  being  the  second 
of  the  number. 

The  early  life  of  Dr.  Burdsall  was  spent 
on  the  home  farm  in  Clemont  county  and 
he  grew  up  accustomed  to  the  rugged  duties 
of  the  same.  At  the  proper  age  he  entered 
the  district  schools  and  after  finishing  the 
branches  constituting  the  usual  course  of 
study,  became  a student  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1898,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Having  decided  upon  the  medical 
profession  as  his  life  work,  he  began  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  same  by  entering  in 
the  fall  of  the  above  year  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  and  researches  until  completing 
the  prescribed  course,  being  graduated,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  the 
spring  of  1901.  Dr.  Burdsall  was  obliged 
to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  while  ob- 
taining medical  education,  and  to  earn 
sufficient  money  to  defray  expenses  devoted 
his  vacations  to  farm  labor  and  to  work  on 
the  street-car  lines  in  Cincinnati.  He  made 
a creditable  record  as  a student  and,  with  a 
mind  well-disciplined  by  intellectual  and 
professional  training,  opened  an  office  im- 
mediately after  receiving  his  degree,  af 
Dublin,  Indiana,  where  he  practiced  for 
only  a short  time,  removing  thence  to  Col- 
linsville, Butler  county,  on  September  12. 
1901.  Since  locating  in  his  present  field  he 


has  made  rapid  progress  and  now  com- 
mands a large  and  lucrative  practice,  which 
is  steadily  growing  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, being  as  successful  financially  as 
he  has  been  professionally.  A diligent  stu- 
dent and  painstaking  investigator,  he  is 
fully  in  touch  with  modem  medical  thought 
and  occupies  a conspicuous  place  not  only 
in  the  confidence  of  his  patients  and  of  the 
public  generally,  but  also  in  the  esteem  of 
his  professional  brethren  in  a community 
long  noted  for  the  high  order  of  its  medical 
talent. 

On  September  9,  1900,  Dr.  Burdsall 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Olive  Logan 
Kerr  Bennett,  of  Brooksville,  Indiana,  the 
union  being  blessed  with  one  child,  Olive 
Sophia,  whose  birth  occurred  on  the  22d 
day  of  December,  1902.  Dr.  Burdsall  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  at  Seven  Mile,  Butler  county, 
and  active  workers  in  the  same.  He  has 
charge  of  the  music  in  the  Sunday  school 
at  Collinsville,  being  chorister.  He  is  not 
only  an  accomplished  vocalist,  but  is  also 
somewhat  skilled  as  a player  upon  several 
instruments.  He  received  a thorough 
musical  vocal  training  under  the  direction 
of  leading  masters  and  has  been  enthusiastic 
in  promoting  an  interest  in  the  art,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  not  only  highly  educational  from 
an  intellectual  point  of  view  but  also  refin- 
ing and  elevating  in  its  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  study  it  properly.  The 
Doctor  is  a Republican,  but  the  pressing 
duties  of  his  profession  leave  him  little  time 
to  devote  to  political  work;  he  votes  his 
principles  freely  and  fearlessly,  sometimes 
irrespective  of  party,  and  supports  the  can- 
didates of  his  choice  by  every  legitimate 
means  at  his  command,  but  persistently  re- 
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fuses  to  stand  for  office  although  well  qual- 
ified to  fill  any  position  of  honor  and  trust 
within  the  gift  of  the  people.  Dr.  Burdsall 
has  a beautiful  modern  home  in  Collinsville. 
He  is  greatly  interested  in  Collinsville’s 
growth  and  development,  giving  his  influ- 
ence and  support  to  all  progressive  move- 
ments with  these  objects  in  view  and  en- 
couraging every  enterprise  making  for  the 
advancement  of  the  community  along  edu- 
cational, social  and  moral  lines.  His  pres- 
ent position  and  influence  he  has  attained 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions,  being,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  a self-made  man,  and  as 
such  ranks  with  the  ablest  and  most  public 
spirited  of  his  compeers.  In  every  relation 
of  life  he  has  sought  the  good  of  his  fellow 
men  and  his  right  to  a place  among  the  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  Butler  county,  is 
cheerfujlv  conceded  by  all  who  know  him. 
He  believes  in  the  motto  of  his  father  be- 
fore him,  “live  and  let  live.”  Fraternally 
Dr.  Burdsall  is  a member  of  Covenant 
Lodge,  No.  54,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  at  Somerville,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Burdsall’s  paternal  great-great- 
grandfather, Samuel  Burdsall,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman and,  with  two  brothers  whose 
names  are  unknown,  came  to  America  at  a 
very  early  date  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  colonists 
and  won  distinction  for  his  bravery,  being 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  three 
brothers  separated,  one  going  to  Loudoun 
county,  Virginia,  another  to  New  York 
state,  while  Samuel  remained  in  New  Jer- 
sey, the  state  for  which  he  had  offered  his 
blood  that  it  might  be  free  from  “England’s 
oppressive  yoke.”  Of  the  New  York 


brother  and  his  offspring  little  is  known. 
The  Virginia  branch  became  very  numerous 
and  were  generally  a well-to-do  people  and 
religiously  inclined,  being  members  of  the 
Friends  (or  Quakers)  church.  Very  many 
of  them  are  settled  throughout  Ohio. 

Richard  Burdsall,  author  of  hymn  No. 
330  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hymnal,  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  subject’s  ances- 
tors. He  was  born  in  1735  and  died  in  1824 
and  was  a local  preacher  of  the  Wesleyan 
church  for  about  sixty  years. 

Doctor  Burdsall’s  great-grandfather, 
Elijah  Burdsall,  was  born  in  Burlington 
county.  New  Jersey,  November  1,  1778.  He 
acquired  a good  education  and  was  a school 
teacher  and  surveyor  for  many  years,  mak- 
ing many  large  surveys  through  the  west- 
ern country,  including  this  part  of  Ohio. 
He  was  a man  of  wide  information,  a genial 
companion,  full  of  pleasantries  and  posses- 
sing a remarkable  memory.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1837.  He  was  married  to  Esther 
Prickett  (later  called  Pickett),  who  was 
bom  in  Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  on 
February  10,  1776,  and  died  December  20, 
1841,  at  Bethel,  Ohio.  Ten  children  were 
born  to  them,  six  sons  and  four  daughters, 
of  whom  one  died  in  childhood,  the  rest  liv- 
ing to  maturity.  They  are  Samuel,  Elijah, 
Levi,  Henry,  John  and  Edmund.  The 
daughters  were  Hannah,  Esther,  Lydia  and 
Mary,  all  of  whom  are  dead. 

The  Doctor's  grandfather,  Edmund 
Burdsall,  was  the  youngest  son,  born 
August  17,  1806,  and  was  married  to  Hes- 
ter Ann  Giberson  July  7.  1827.  Their  fam- 
ily consisted  of  twelve  children,  namely: 
Joseph,  Lyle,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Sarah, 
Hester,  Rebecca,  John.  Jennie,  Edmund, 
Josiah,  William  and  Lydia.  Edmund  Burd- 
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sail  was,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  licensed  to 
exhort  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
at  Greenland,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1829  came  over  the  mountain  with  his  wife, 
making  the  trip  in  a little  one-horse  wagon. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  Concord 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  June,  1848, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  Cincinnati,  on 
March  14,  1850,  by  Bishop  Hamline,  and 
ordained  local  elder  by  Bishop  Scott  on 
September  i,  1854. 

He  was  commissioned  as  captain  of  the 
Sixth  Company,  Third  Regiment,  Third 
Brigade,  Eighth  Division,  Ohio  State  Mili- 
tia, under  Joseph  Vance,  and  was  later  pro- 
moted to  major.  When  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion broke  out  he  at  once  offered  his  serv- 
ices and  raised  a company  for  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  but  was  rejected 
himself  because  of  physical  disability.  Later 
he  raised  another  company  for  the  Forty- 
eighth  Ohio  Regiment,  but  was  again  re- 
jected. He  now  consented  for  his  eldest 
son,  John  Wesley,  to  represent  the  family 
in  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infan- 
trv,  and  later  Edmund,  through  strategy, 
made  his  father  believe  he  was  old  enough 
to  enlist,  by  changing  the  record  of  his  birth 
in  the  old  family  Bible,  and  he  likewise  en- 
listed, first  in  Company  D,  Seventh  Ohio 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  later  in  Company 
L,  Ninth  Ohio  Cavalry.  Grandfather  Burd- 
sall  was  a man  of  such  genial  temperament 
and  lovable  disposition  that  he  drew  about 
him  hosts  of  friends.  In  marriage  and  fu- 
neral services  he  was  one  first  chosen  by 
these  friends  over  a large  portion  of  Cler- 
mont and  Brown  counties.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 4,  1866.  His  son  John  Wesley,  father 
of  the  Doctor,  now  possesses  the  old  home- 


stead,  near  Marathon,  Ohio,  and  is  still  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  his  father,  being  a live 
and  successful  evangelist  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 


PETER  G.  THOMSON. 

Peter  G.  Thomson,  president  of  the 
Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  who 
more  than  any  other  man  is  responsible  for 
the  conception  and  final  construction  of  the 
Hamilton  Belt  Railway,  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  December  16,  1851.  His  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  was 
limited  to  what  was  offered  by  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati  and  his  commanding 
position  in  the  business  world  has  been 
reached  by  no  influence  but  his  own  brains 
and  his  own  exertions.  Without  a capital  of 
one  dollar,  Mr.  Thomson  went  to  work  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  for  Robert 
Clarke  & Company,  the  Cincinnati  book 
dealers.  For  three  years  he  worked  for  three 
dollars  per  week  and  when,  at  the  end  of  a 
service  of  six  years,  he  left  his  employers  to 
embark  in  an  enterprise  of  his  own,  he  car- 
ried with  him  a knowledge  of  the  trade  and 
a literary  taste  that  marked  the  first  pro 
nounced  stage  in  his  unusual  business  career. 
At  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  opened  a 
book  and  stationery  store  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  Vine  street  and  the  Arcade.  Here 
Mr.  Thomson  became  the  first  tenant  of  t e 
then  new  Emery  building.  While  in  t is 
business  Mr.  Thomson  did  much  literary 
work,  both  as  an  author  and  a publisher. 
His  most  notable  work  was  a “Bibhograp  y 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,”  prepared  after  vast 
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research  in  the  leading  American  libraries. 
It  won  for  its  author  recognition  throughout 
the  literary  circles  of  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world,  and  as  a result  Mr.  Thom-1 
son  is  today  a member  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  France,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1881.  and  a life  member  of  the 
Historical  and  Geographical  Society  of 
Ohio.  Eulogistic  notices  of  the  work  were 
printed  in  the  literary  journals  of  England 
and  America,  and  personal  letters  of  com- 
mendation and  interest  were  elicited  from 
many  men  of  eminence,  including  Presidents 
Hayes  and  Garfield,  Francis  Parkman,  the 
historian,  Rufus  King  and  many  others. 

After  Mr.  Thomson  had  sold  out  his 
book  business,  he  embarked  in  the  novel 
field  of  the  publication  of  children’s  toy- 
books  and  games  at  Everett  and  Baymiller 
streets,  Cincinnati.  His  plant  was  burned 
on  October  9.  1884,  but  he  promptly  re- 
moved to  the  Rtissell-Morgan  building,  on 
Race  street,  opposite  Shillito’s,  and  resumed 
business.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  his  first 
great  successful  business  coup  was  made. 
The  firm  of  McLaughlin  Brothers,  of  New 
York,  had  previously  enjoyed  a monopoly 
of  the  toy-book  and  game  publication  busi- 
ness of  America,  and  the  existence  of  live 
competition  in  their  field  did  not  rest  well 
on  their  commercial  stomachs.  Meantime 
Mr.  Thomson  kept  on  increasing  and  ex- 
panding his  business  until,  in  1887,  they 
were  glad  to  buy  out  his  good  will  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  cash,  and  retire 
him  from  the  field.  Today  he  is  under  bond 
to  forfeit  five  hundred  dollars  on  every  toy- 
book  or  game  that  he  sells  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  After  the  sale  above 
stated  Mr.  Thomson,  in  1892,  bought 
the  one-hundred-and-eighty-seven-acre  tract 


known  as  the  Prospect  Hill  and  Grand  View 
Addition,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  It  was  to  de- 
velop this  property  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  the  Black  Street  bridge,  to 
which  he  contributed  a bonus  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  And  too,  it  was  to 
further  develop  this  property,  rather  than  to 
primarily  establish  a business,  that  he  pur- 
chased certain  patents  connected  with  the 
coating  of  paper,  which  greatly  simplified, 
the  process,  and  established  the  Champion 
Coated  Paper  Company,  now  the  largest 
paper  mill  and  the  largest  coating  mill  in  the 
world.  It  was  then  also  that  the  idea  of  a 
belt  railway,  which  would  give  the  best  ship- 
ping facilities  to  the  new  territory,  was  con- 
ceived, though  five  years  were  required  for 
the  execution  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  home  is  on  College  Hill, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  that 
beautiful  suburban  village  has  beyond  the 
gifts  of  a prodigal  nature,  it  owes  to  him. 
He  has  been  for  years  and  is  today  its  lead- 
ing spirit  in  every  enterprise.  For  sixteen 
vears  he  has  served  as  a member  of  the  vil- 
lage council,  and  to  Mr.  Thomson’s  efforts 
is  due  the  fact  that  the  village  has  street-rail- 
way connections  with  Cincinnati.  By  his 
personal  efforts  the  bonus  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  raised,  which  induced  the 
consolidated  company  to  extend  its  tracts 
to  the  village.  He  is  a director  of  Belmont 
College  and  the  Ohio  Military  Institute,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  building  committee 
that  gave  College  Hill  her  handsome  new 
Presbyterian  church.  So  highly  were  these 
services  appreciated  that  in  December  his 
fellow  townsmen  presented  Mr.  Thomson 
with  a loving  cup.  Next  day,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  business  at  Hamilton,  his  em- 
ployees presented  him  with  another.  To 
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have  been  the  recipient  of  two  such  tokens 
in  two  consecutive  days,  and  to  have  budded, 
at  fifty-two  years,  an  honorable  fortune, 
from  no  capital  but  brains  and  energy,  is 
not  given  to  many  men. 


W.  K.  CHERRYHOLMES,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a native  of 
Millersburg,  Ohio.  He  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a liberal  education  and  special 
training  in  his  youth.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  prepared  for  college,  entered  the 
Ohio  State  University  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1881.  He  early  decided 
upon  the  medical  profession  as  his  life  work 
and  pursued  a two-years  course  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, but  before  completing  the  course  he 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  famous 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  New 
York  city,  and  was  graduated  into  the  pro- 
fession from  that  well-known  institution. 
On  competitive  examination  he  wras  chosen 
to  the  position  of  interne  in  St.  Peter’s  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  thus  for  one 
year  witnessed  the  practical  application  of 
the  theories  of  former  studies.  He  was  in 
general  practice  for  five  years  at  his  native 
place,  his  experience  in  that  time  demon- 
strating the  wisdom  of  a restricted  practice 
and  preparation  along  a special  line,  in  the 
varied  intricacies  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  Doctor  wisely  concluded  that  the  field 
of  medicine  and  surgery  is  too  broad  and 
intricate  to  be  covered  successfully  in  all 
details  by  any  one  individual.  He  was  not 
of  the  class  who  would  be  content  with 
mediocre  attainments  in  his  professional 


life.  He  chose  as  his  field  of  labor  the 
science  of  ophthalmology  and  devoted  all  his 
energies  along  this  fertile  field  of  special 
practice.  In  1889  he  became  a student  and 
assistant  at  the  ophthalmic  clinics  of  Doctors 
Loring  and  Burnett,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
two  of  the  most  eminent  oculists  in  the 
United  States.  After  two  years  devoted  to 
study  under  these  able  instructors,  he  went 
abroad  and  completed  his  already  liberal 
training  under  the  renowned  Hirschberg. 
in  Berlin,  and  at  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  and 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospitals 
in  London.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1892,  and  soon  thereafter,  upon  the  advice 
of  friends,  located  in  Hamilton.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  Doctor’s  choice,  in  the  matter  of 
location,  has  been  fully  verified,  while  the 
people  of  Hamilton  feel  highly  honored  in 
welcoming  the  dignified  and  scholarly  gentle- 
man to  the  social  and  professional  circles. 


JOHN  P.  LeSOURD. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  subject  of  this 
review  is  of  French  descent,  his  great-gran 
father  having  come  to  America  as  a soldier 
in  the  army  of  General  LaFayette.  At  t e 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  decided  to 
remain  in  the  country  and  after  receiving 
his  discharge  settled  in  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland,  where  in  due  time  he  married 
and  became  the  father  of  several  children 
One  of  his  sons,  the  grandfather  of  the  su 
ject.  who  was  reared  to  manhood  m his  na- 
tive state  of  Maryland,  moved  to  Butler 
county.  Ohio,  about  the  year  1837  and  set- 
tled in  Liberty  township,  where  he  purchase^ 
land  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a 
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farmer.  Nicholas  LeSourd,  father  of  the 
subject,  was  born  and  educated  in  Mary- 
land. He  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Butler  county  and  later  married 
Miss  Elanor  Gorsuch,  of  Liberty  township, 
who  bore  him  five  sons  and  one  daughter, 
namely:  Elisha,  John  P.,  Charles,  Joseph, 
Silas  B.  and  Laura  (wife  of  Quincy  Davis), 
only  two  of  whom  are  living,  the  subject  of 
this  review  and  Silas  B.,  an  adjuster  of  the 
Ohio  Farmers’  Insurance  Company,  residing 
at  Xenia,  this  state. 

Nicholas  LeSourd  followed  agriculture 
for  a livelihood  and  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  most  thrifty  farmers  of  Liberty  town- 
ship, also  a leading  citizen  of  his  community 
and  a prominent  man  of  affairs.  He  was  an 
influential  Republican  and  a local  leader  of 
his  party,  a Methodist  in  his  religious  belief, 
and  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  and 
high  regard  of  the  people  of  his  community. 
He  and  his  faithful  wife  died  at  their  home 
in  Liberty  township,  and  left  to  their  surviv- 
ing children  an  honorable  reputation,  which 
the  latter  have  in  no  wise  sullied  nor  in  any 
wav  brought  the  good  name  of  the  family 
into  disrepute. 

The  birth  of  John  P.  LeSourd  occurred 
in  Liberty  township,  Butler  county,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1843,  an(l  he  grew  up  familiar  with 
the  duties  of  the  farm,  a discipline  which  had 
a decided  influence  in  developing  his  char- 
acter and  determining  his  future  course  of 
life.  At  the  proper  age  he  entered  the  dis- 
trict schools,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
until  acquiring  a pretty  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  common  branches,  and  until  his 
twenty-third  year  remained  at  home  assist- 
ing his  father  to  cutivate  and  manage  the 
farm. 

Severing  home  ties  at  the  age  noted, 


Mr.  LeSourd  engaged  in  agriculture  upon 
his  own  responsibility  and  on  November  7, 
1866,  he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Jane  Le- 
Sourd, a daughter  of  John  LeSourd,  one  of 
the  well-known  farmers  and  popular  citizens 
of  Liberty  township.  During  the  three  years 
following  the  marriage  the  subject  lived  on  a 
farm  in  Warren  county,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  returned  to  Butler  county  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  township  of 
Liberty,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home, 
removing  to  Hughes  Station  in  July,  1898. 
.After  cultivating  the  soil  for  a number  of 
years  with  varied  success,  Mr.  LeSourd,  in 
1891,  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  to 
which  he  has  since  devoted  his  attention, 
with  encouraging  results.  He  has  gradu- 
ally built  up  a lucrative  patronage,  which 
is  steadily  growing,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  keeps  thirty-five  milch  cows  of  the  Jer- 
sey breed,  while  the  demand  for  his  product 
is  much  greater  than  he  can  supply,  all  of  it 
being  shipped  to  certain  parties,  this  obviat- 
ing the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  retail  cus- 
tom. Mr.  LeSourd  owns  a small  but  beau- 
tiful and  finely  situated  place,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  dairying,  consist- 
ing of  fertile  soil,  excellent  pasturage  and  an 
abundance  of  pure  water  for  his  stock,  while 
the  appliances  for  handling  his  product  pre- 
paratory to  shipment  are  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  kinds  and  fully  answer  the 
object  for  which  intended. 

Mr.  LeSourd  has  prosecuted  his  business 
with  great  energy,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
milk  and  cream  he  markets  insures  the  high- 
est prices,  in  consequence  of  which  his  suc- 
cess has  been  steady  and  substantial  and  he 
now  ranks  among  the  well-to-do  men  of  his 
township,  being  well  situated  from  a financial 
point  of  view,  having  a sufficiency  of  this 
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world’s  goods  in  his  possession  to  be  termed 
independent.  In  the  management  of  his  af- 
fairs lie  is  careful  almost  to  conservatism, 
keeps  in  view  every  minor  detail  and  his 
honorable  dealings  and  freedom  from  any- 
thing savoring  of  deceit  or  misrepresenta- 
tion have  been  greatly  in  his  favor  as  the 
steady  increase  in  the  volume  and  import- 
ance of  his  business  amply  testify. 

Of  the  five  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
LeSourd,  four  are  living:  Lulu,  wife  of  L. 
S.  Shafon,  of  Hamilton;  Josie,  the  wife  of 
F.  S.  Demoret,  of  Peoria.  Indiana:  Cary, 
married  to  Miss  Stella  Wyle,  of  Hughes,  and 
for  some  time  past  a telegraph  operator  and 
station  agent  for  the  Big  Four  Railroad  at 
London,  Ohio,  and  Walter,  who  is  still  with 
his  parents.  Wilbur,  the  deceased  member 
of  the  family,  was  born  March  24,  1872,  and 
departed  this  life  some  time  the  following 
year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeSourd  are  respected 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
at  Bethany,  he  being  a trustee  of  the  organ- 
ization and  a faithful  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school,  a work  for  which  he  is  peculiarly 
adapted  both  by  nature  and  training.  In 
politics  Mr.  LeSourd  is  stanchlv  and  re- 
liably Republican,  his  reading  and  study,  es- 
pecially along  the  lines  of  history  and  po- 
litical economy,  convincing  him  that  the 
principles  and  policies  of  his  party  are  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  in  that  they 
have  fostered,  developed  and  protected  home 
industries  which  in  a large  measure  form 
the  basis  of  our  national  prosperity.  Aside 
from  serving  as  trustee  of  Liberty  township, 
he  has  held  no  political  office,  nor  has  he  ever 
manifested  a desire  for  preferment  of  this 
kind,  his  only  ambition  being  to  succeed  well 
in  his  business  and  to  live  as  becomes  a 
true  American  citizen  with  the  welfare  of 
his  county,  state  and  nation  at  heart. 


Mr.  LeSourd  belongs  to  Lodge  No.  202, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  holds  the 
title  of  past  chancellor,  and  is  also  identi- 
fied with  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  at  Monroe, 
in  which  he  has  served  in  various  official  ca- 
pacities from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  one 
of  the  latter  being  that  of  noble  grand,  the 
most  important  and  honorable  position 
within  the  gift  of  the  organization.  The 
subject’s  many  warm  friends  attest  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  by  his  neighbors 
and  fellow  citizens,  and  the  interest  he  takes 
in  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  community 
speaks  well  for  his  intelligence,  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  as  an  influential  factor  of 
the  body  politic.  In  his  domestic  life,  as  well 
as  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men  he  has 
been  guided  bv  those  high  principles  of  mor- 
ality and  equity  which  earn  the  respect  of 
all,  ever  manifesting  a commendable  pride  in 
his  integrity.  It  can  justly  be  said  that  his 
influence  has  always  been  in  the  direction  of 
truth  and  right  anti  that  his  example  may 
be  safely  imitated  by  the  young  man  whose 
career  is  yet  a matter  of  the  future. 


AUGUST  SCHUMACHER.  M.  D. 

This  talented  and  popular  physician  is 
a native  of  Hamilton,  born  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1874.  His  entire  life  has  been 
spent  in  his  native  city,  with  the  exception 
of  three  years  spent  in  college.  Dr.  Schu- 
macher has  met  with  more  than  ordinary 
success  in  his  chosen  calling,  and  stands 
today  in  the  front  rank  of  Hamilton’s 
corps  of  young  physicians.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  of  his  native  city, 
with  the  class  of  1894,  being  then  but 
twenty  years  old.  While  in  school  he  had 
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chosen  his  life  profession  and  immediately 
after  his  graduation  he  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine.  For  a brief  period  Dr.  George 
C.  Skinner  was  his  tutor,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1*894  he  entered  upon  his  collegiate  work 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  completed  the  prescribed 
course,  and  graduated  in  1897;.  By  work- 
ing over  time,  he  also  carried  on  a special 
course  in  opthalmology,  receiving  his  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  in  this  science,  along 
with  his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Returning  to  the  parental  home,  a neat 
and  convenient  office  was  soon  erected  on 
the  lot  upon  which  the  Doctor  was  born, 
and  there  he  has  since  remained.  From  the 
first  he  has  been  successful,  not  only  in  cur- 
ing the  ills  of  humanity,  but  also  in  estab- 
lishing a large  and  lucrative  practice,  which 
is  constantly  growing.  His  popularity  and 
ability  were  shown  in  his  appointment  as 
one  of  the  district  physicians  of  the  city., 
in  which  capacity  he  served  two  years.  The 
succeeding  two  years  he  served  as  city 
health  officer,  declining  a reappointment, 
this  term  being  closed  in  July,  1903. 

Dr.  Schumacher  is  a member  of  the 
Butler  County  Medical  Society  and  of  the 
Union  District  Medical  Association.  He 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  deliberations 
of  these  professional  societies,  and  is  a close 
student  of  medical  and  surgical  literature. 
Of  the  social  fraternities,  the  Doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  popular  order  of  Elks.  In 
a protective  line,  he  holds  membership  in 
the  Catholic  Foresters,  the  Independent  For- 
esters, and  in  the  German  Beneficial  Union. 
He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  In  political  affiliations  Dr. 
Schumacher  is  a Democrat. 

The  family  history  of  the  subject  is  as 


follows:  He  is  a son  of  John  A.  and 

Katherine  (Fischer)  Schumacher,  natives 
of  Germany.  They  came  to  America  in 
early  life  and  were  married  in  this  country. 
The  family  home  was  established  in  Flamil- 
ton  in  the  early  forties,  and  here  the  par- 
ents are  still  living,  well-advanced  in  years. 
During  his  productive  years  the  father  was 
a mechanic,  in  which  business  he  accumu- 
lated a competence,  and  is  now  retired  from 
active  labors.  They  were  the  parents  of 
nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living. 
The  sixth  and  eighth  born,  Ludwig  and 
Mary,  died  in  infancy.  The  living  are: 
Joseph,  Anna,  Rosa,  Lizzie,  August,  Katie 
and  John  C.  The  two  brothers  are  ma- 
chinists, in  which  business  they  command 
good  salaries.  Anna  is  the  wife  ctf  Mr. 
Scgers,  a grocer  in  Hamilton,  and  Lizzie 
married  Charles  Halbrook,  a merchant  in 
this  city.  Joseph  is  married. 

Dr.  Schumacher  is  a pleasant  and  af- 
fable gentleman  and  still  remains  at  the 
parental  home,  sharing  with  his  brother  and 
sisters  the  blessings  of  maternal  love  and 
care,  so  precious  to  the  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate. 


WILSON  CLAWSON. 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  the 
writer  attempts  to  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  the  leading  facts  in  the  life 
of  one  of  Butler  county’s  oldest  native  citi- 
zens. The  family  of  which  he  is  a worthy 
representative  was  among  the  first  to  pene- 
trate the  wilderness  of  what  is  now  one  of 
the  most  thrifty  and  advanced  portions  of 
southern  Ohio  and  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  county  to  the  present  time  the 
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name  Clawson  has  been  known  and  hon- 
ored. Tracing  the  subject’s  genealogy,  it  is 
learned  that  his  paternal  ancestors  were 
Dutch,  his  great-grandfather,  Cornelius 
Clawson,  having  come  from  Holland  to 
America  prior  to  the  war  for  independence 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
single  man  at  that  time,  but  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  the  country  married  Martha 
Smalley  and,  purchasing  land,  devoted  the 
rest  of  iiis  life  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
Among  the  children  of  the  couple  was  a son 
by  the  name  of  Andrew  Clawson,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  and  who 
chose  for  a wife  Miss  Mary  Russell,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Russell,  a native  of  Scotland 
and  an  early  settler  of  the  county  in  which 
the  Clawsons  lived.  After  spending  the 
first  few  years  of  his  wedded  life  in  his  na- 
tive state  Andrew  Clawson  decided  to  move 
west,  where  he  was  convinced  better  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  a livelihood  and  ac- 
quiring a competency  were  to  be  found ; ac- 
cordingly, in  1802,  he  started  on  his  jour- 
ney to  southwestern  Ohio  and,  reaching  his 
destination  in  due  time,  settled  near  Middle- 
town,  Butler  county,  purchasing  land  in 
what  is  now  Lemon  township,  which  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  clear  and  otherwise  im- 
prove. He  lived  where  he  originally  lo- 
cated until  his  old  age,  when  he  turned  the 
farm  over  to  other  hands  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  with  his  son  who  lived 
in  the  township  of  Liberty.  James  Claw- 
son, son  of  Andrew  Clawson,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  was  a lad  of  seven  years 
when  the  family  moved  to  Butler  county  in 
1802.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Lemon  township  and  after 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Rebekah  Vail  took 
up  his  residence  in  Liberty  township  where 


he  purchased  and  improved  a farm,  which 
he  made  his  home  for  many  years.  In- 
dustrious, energetic  and  a capable  business 
man,  he  added  to  his  possessions  at  intervals 
until  his  real  estate  amounted  to  over  six 
hundred  acres,  much  of  which  he  improved 
and  all  of  which  increased  greatly  in  value 
during  his  lifetime,  making  him  one  of  the 
wealthiest  farmers  in  the  county.  Some 
time  before  his  death  he  moved  to  the 
township  of  Fairfield  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement  and  where 
his  death  occurred  in  1885,  when  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age.  James  Clawson  was  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
his  relations  with  his  fellow  citizens  were 
characterized  by  the  high  sense  of  honor 
which  marks  the  man  of  noble  aims  and 
correct  ideals.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
Republicans  of  Butler  county,  labored  earn- 
estly to  promote  the  success  of  the  party 
and  always  manifested  a commendable  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  the  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  time.  Of  the  five  sons  and 
three  daughters  that  constituted  the  family 
of  James  and  Rebekah  Clawson,  all  but  two 
have  followed  their  parents  to  the  unseen 
world,  the  survivors  being  Mrs.  Deziah  Po- 
Gock,  of  Hanover  township,  and  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  heads  this  article. 

Wilson  Clawson  was  born  near  Prince- 
ton, Butler  county,  Ohio,  November  21, 
1829,  and  spent  his  early  years  on  the  farm 
in  Liberty  township  which  his  father  pur- 
chased and  improved  some  years  before. 
At  the  proper  age  he  took  his  place  in  the 
fields  and  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
rugged  routine  of  farm  life  and  after  the 
harvests  were  gathered  he  was  wont  to  at- 
tend for  about  three  months  of  the  year  the 
district  school  not  far  from  his  home.  He 
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remained  at  home  as  his  father's  able  assist- 
ant until  attaining  his  majority,  when  he 
rented  a part  of  his  father’s  farm  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  circumstances  justified 
him  in  taking  a wife  and  helpmeet,  whom 
he  found  in  the  person  of  Miss  Harriett  Ful- 
kerson, who  was  bom  'n  Hamilton  in  the 
year  1834.  When  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  Mrs.  Clawson  accompanied  her  parents, 
Hiram  and  Angeline  (Beardsley)  Fulker- 
son, upon  their  removal  to  Clinton  county, 
where  she  remained  a short  time,  subse- 
quently returning  to  Hamilton,  where  her 
marriage  was  duly  solemnized  in  1854. 
Mrs.  Clawson’s  father  was  born  in  Butler 
county,  his  father  Benjamin  moving  to  this 
part  of  Ohio  many  years  ago  from  his  na- 
tive state  of  New  Jersey.  The  family  is 
old  and  highly  esteemed  and  the  descend- 
ants now  living  are  highly  respected  in  their 
different  places  of  residence.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clawson  five  children  were  born,  three 
of  whom  are  living,  namely : Hiram,  a resi- 
dent of  Hamilton ; Anna,  wife  of  Robert 
Brooks,  and  Hattie,  who  married  Charles 
Frederick,  one  of  the  thrifty  farmers  of  Lib- 
erty township. 

Mr.  Clawson  devotes  his  active  life  to 
his  calling  and  achieved  marked  success  as 
a farmer  and  stock  raiser,  becoming  the 
owner  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
valuable  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
under  a high  state  of  cultivation  and  other- 
wise well  improved.  By  industry  and  the 
exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  his  business 
affairs  he  succeeded  in  providing  comfort- 
ably for  his  family  and  in  amassing  a suf- 
ficiency of  material  wealth  to  make  him  in- 
dependent during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
so  that  he  is  no  longer  under  the  necessity 
of  laboring  for  a livelihood.  After  accumu- 


lating a competency,  he  sold  his  farm,  re- 
tired from  active  life,  and  is  now  spending 
his  closing  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  many 
comforts  and  blessings  which  have  come  to 
him  as  a result  of  his  persevering  toil  and 
excellent  management.  Mrs.  Clawson  is  a 
firm  believer  in  revealed  religion  and  sub- 
scribes to  the  beautiful  and  reasonable  faith 
of  Universalism,  being  a leading  member  of 
the  church  of  this  denomination  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton.  A lifelong  Re- 
publican and  in  former  years  an  in- 
fluential party  worker,  he  has  never 
had  any  political  aspirations,  either  for  of- 
fice or  leadership,  having  no  desire  for  pub- 
lic distinction  nor  any  taste  for  the  wiles  and 
questionable  methods  to  which  the  majority 
of  place  seekers  resort  in  order  to  achieve 
the  objects  of  their  ambition.  Throughout 
a long,  busy  life  and  eminently  useful  career 
Mr.  Clawson  has  attended  strictly  to  his 
own  affairs,  at  the  same  time  discharging 
with  commendable  fidelity  the  duties  of  cit- 
izenship and  never  losing  sight  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  public  welfare.  Being  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  township 
and  county,  his  life  has  been  fruitful  of 
much  good,  and  his  voice  and  influence 
have  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  question 
in  which  great  moral  issues  were  involved. 
Since  1899  he  has  traveled  life’s  pathway 
alone,  his  faithful  wife  and  companion  hav- 
ing died  on  May  7th  of  that  year. 


MARIAH  RAY. 

The  name  of  this  estimable  lady  is  a fa- 
miliar sound  to  the  people  of  Butler  county 
and  the  brief  record  of  her  life,  outlined  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  will  doubtless  be 
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read  with  interest  by  the  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  have  learned  to  prize  hei 
for  her  beautiful  character  and  useful  life. 

Miss  Mariah  Ray  is  the  eighth  in  a fam- 
ily of  fourteen  children  whose  parents  weie 
Philip  and  Elnora  (McCain)  Ray,  and  was 
born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  May  25. 
1835.  The  father  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  his  birth  occurred  in  the  year 
1788,  and  in  1797  he  accompanied  his 
parents  upon  their  removal  to  southern  Ohio, 
settling  in  Hamilton  county,  from  which  he 
subsequently  moved  to  the  county  of  Butlei. 

A farmer  by  occupation,  he  achieved  marked 
success  in  his  chosen  calling  and  he  also 
served  with  a distinguished  record  in  the 
war  of  1812,  enlisting  at  the  beginning  of 
that  struggle  and  remaining  with  his  com- 
mand at  the  front  until  its  close.  lie  lived 
an  honorable  life,  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him  and  his  death,  in  the  year 
1849,  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  large  cii- 
cle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom 
he  was  wont  to  mingle.  Mrs.  Elnora  Ray 
survived  her  husband  about  thirty-seven 
years,  departing  this  life  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1886.  Of  the  large  family  that 
formerly  gathered  around  the  hearthstone 
of  this  excellent  couple,  only  three  survive, 
namely : Malinda,  widow  of  Isaac  Snively, 

of  Seven  Mile;  Andrew,  who  lives  in  Illi- 
nois, and  Mariah,  whose  name  furnishes  the 
caption  of  this  article. 

Mariah  Ray’s  childhood  was  spent  at  the 
old  home  where  she  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
and  under  the  direction  and  tutelage  of  her 
mother  she  early  became  accustomed  to 
the  varied  duties  of  the  household  and  famil- 
iar with  the  homely,  domestic  virtues  which 
exercised  such  a potent  influence  in  forming 
the  character  and  shaping  the  lives  of  the 
young  women  of  this  country  fifty  and  sixty 


years  ago.  During  her  youth  she  attended 
the  subscription  schools  and  availed  herself 
of  the  meager  advantages  they  afforded,  the 
training  thus  received  being  afterwards  sup- 
plemented by  a three-years  course  at  College 
Hill,  an  educational  institution  of  a high 
grade  which  was  long  patronized  by  young 
ladies  from  many  of  the  best  families  of  the 
state.  For  one  year  after  finishing  her  edu- 
cation Miss  Ray  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
but  not  caring  to  follow  this  kind  of  work 
and  being  needed  at  home,  she  entered  heart- 
ily into  her  domestic  duties  and  as  long  as 
her  mother  lived  remained  with  her  under 
the  parental  roof,  ministering  to  her  comfort 
in  every  possible  way,  besides  woiking  after 
the  various  interests  of  the  farm.  When  the 
mother  died  in  1886  Miss  Ray  took  her 
dower  interest  in  the  homestead  and  later  on 
bought  out  the  Other  heirs,  thus  becoming 
sole*" possessor  of  a farm  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  acres  of  fertile  and  highly  improved  land 
which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  places  in 
Wayne  township,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  During  the  ensuing  six  years  she 
managed  the  farm  very  creditably  and  suc- 
cessfully, made  a number  of  substantial  im- 
provements, and  conducted  her  business  a - 
fairs  in  a way  that  proved  her  well  qualified 
to  superintend  work  and  conduct  interest, 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  con- 
sidered the  exclusive  province  of  the  sternei 
sex.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  notec 
she  left  the  farm  and  moved  to  Seven  Mi  e, 
where  she  has  since  lived  and  where  s e 
owns  a beautiful  home,  which,  being  amply 
furnished  with  material  comforts  and  lux- 
uries not  a few.  affords  her  a most  charm- 
ing retreat  in  which  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  earthly  sojourn.  She  sold  her  iome 
in  1902  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
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Miss  Ray  possesses  sound,  practical  in- 
telligence and  business  ability  of  a high  or- 
der and  in  the  course  of  an  active  and  emi- 
nently useful  life  has  demonstrated  unusual 
capacity  in  the  matter  of  conducting  her  af- 
fairs and  adding  to  her  wealth.  Little  by 
little  she  enlarged  her  interests  and  in- 
creased her  means,  and  while  thus  engaged 
did  not  lose  sight  of  her  social  duties  or  neg- 
lect any  of  the  obligations  which  grew  out 
of  her  relations  with  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors with  whom  she  was  wont  to  associate. 
Miss  Ray  has  been  active  in  every  good  work 
in  the  community  and  is  always  ready  with 
her  influence  and  means  to  encourage  and 
support  worthy  enterprises.  While  her 
character  is  strong  and  forceful  and  her  in- 
tellect keen,  she  possesses  a beautiful  moral 
nature  and  is  not  wanting  in  those  gentle 
qualities  and  tender  graces  which  constitute 
the  refined  and  cultured  lady  and  give  her 
the  charm  that  wins  and  retains  esteem. 
She  is  essentially  a woman  of  domestic  tastes 
and  a great  lover  of  her  home,  notwithstand- 
ing which  strong  and  abiding  attachment 
she  has  traveled  quite  extensively,  especially 
throughout  the  Central  and  Eastern  states, 
her  experience  bringing  her  in  close  touch 
with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people, 
thus  broadening  and  strengthening  her 
mind  and  adding  to  her  knowledge  in  a 
practical  wav  which  makes  one  truly  well 
informed.  Miss  Ray  enjoys  a high  degree 
of  personal  esteem  in  Seven  Mile  and  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  and  popular  la- 
dies of  the  town.  Her  friendships  are  strong 
and  abiding,  her  loyalty  above  question  and 
all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  in  a 
business  or  social  way  speak  in  glowing 
terms  of  her  many  admirable  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart. 


JAMES  H.  ROLL,  M.  D. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  in  the  series  of 
personal  sketches  appearing  in  this  work 
that  there  remain  identified  with  the  profes- 
sional, public  and  civic  affairs  of  Butler 
county  many  who  are  native  sons  of  the 
county  and  who  are  ably  maintaining  the 
prestige  of  honored  names.  Of  this  number 
is  Dr.  Roll,  who  is  successfully  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  being  one  of  the  representative 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  county. 

Dr.  Roll  was  bom  on  a farm  near  Still- 
well Corners,  Hanover  township,  on  the 
1 6th  of  December,  1845,  being  a son  of 
Israel  and  Maria  (Jones)  Roll,  who  were 
early  settlers  of  the  county,  where  the  fa- 
ther was  prominently  identified  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  was  one  of  the  sterling 
citizens  of  the  county.  He  died  in  1883  and 
his  wife  passed  away  in  1893,  while  of  their 
six  children  four  are  living  at  the  present 
time. 

The  early  life  of  the  subject  was  un- 
eventful save  that  his  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a good  education  were  of  the  very 
best,  while  his  studious  habits  and  desire  for 
self-culture  led  him  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  advantages  thus  afforded  him.  But  the 
Doctor's  school  days  were  interrupted  by 
the  great  Civil  war,  for  his  patriotism  and 
youthful  ardor  led  him  to  tender  his  services 
in  defense  of  the  Union.  On  the  Jth  of 
October,  1861,  though  not  yet  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company 
I,  Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  he 
served  for  three  years  in  the  ranks,  being 
absent  from  duty  only  two  weeks  during 
that  period.  He  participated  in  a number 
of  the  hard-fought  battles  of  the  war,  the 
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regiment  having  credit  for  nineteen  general 
engagements,  besides  a number  of  somewhat 
less  importance.  The  most  conspicuous 
battles  in  which  Dr.  Roll  took  part  were 
those  of  Stone  River,  Chickamauga  and  the 
battle  and  siege  of  Atlanta,  but  there  were 
four  engagements  in  which  the  Fourth  Cav- 
alry participated  which  were  more  disas- 
trous to  that  particular  organization  than 
were  any  other  in  which  it  took  part,  al- 
though these  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Ohio 
Roster,  namely : Elk  River,  Little  Harpeth, 
Framington  and  Muddy  Creek.  Our  sub- 
ject received  his  honorable  discharge  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  in  No- 
vember, 1864,  and  then  returned  home  and 
resumed  his  interrupted  studies.  He  en- 
tered a private  academy  conducted  by  Prof. 
D.  P.  Nelson,  at  Stillwell,  Connecticut, 
while  he  also  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
He  was  matriculated  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1872,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  was  thereafter  engaged  for 
a time  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  parental  home,  and  in 
1887  located  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  His 
professional  career  has  been  conspicuously 
successful  and  he  stands  high  in  the  medical 
fraternity.  His  success  has  been  wholly  due 
to  his  close  application  to  business  and  his 
careful  and  conscientious  work.  The  Doc- 
tor served  four  years  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  United  States  pension  examiners 
for  Butler  county,  under  the  administration 
of  President  Harrison,  and  was  reappointed 
by  President  McKinley,  being  still  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  and  having  now  served  for 
a total  of  twelve  years,  a fact  which  stands 
as  voucher  for  his  professional  ability  and 
personal  integrity,  while  he  ever  maintains 


a lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  old 
comrades  in  arms,  seeking  to  secure  to  them 
their  just  dues.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the 
pension  board.  Dr.  Roll  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  various  professional  societies  and 
takes  a lively  interest  in  their  councils.  He 
is  a member  of  the  building  committee  for 
the  erection  of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  pio- 
neers' monument  in  Hamilton,  having  for 
its  object  the  perpetuation  of  the  memories 
of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  Butler  county  and  to 
the  service  of  the  state  and  nation.  In  poli- 
tics the  Doctor  has  ever  given  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally,  he  is 
identified  with  Wetzel  Compton  Post,  No. 
96,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  with 
Washington  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1873,  was  sol- 
emnized the  marriage  of  Dr.  Roll  to  Miss 
Lina  Baldwin,  of  Wood  Station,  Ohio,  and 
they  have  three  children:  Bessie;  Mabel, 

who  married  W.  W.  Browne,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  he  is  superintendent  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and 
Tod. 


REV.  GOTTHILF  ZIEGLER. 

Rev.  Gotthilf  Ziegler,  the  pastor  of  Im- 
manuel Lutheran  church  in  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
is  a native  of  Effingham  county,  Illinois,  his 
birth  having  occurred  on  the  6th  of  July. 
1870.  His  parents  are  Louis  and  Katherine 
(Frank)  Ziegler,  both  of  whom  are  natives 
of  Baden,  Germany.  They  accompanied 
their  parental  families  to  America  when  they 
were  children  and  the  first  home  was  es- 
tablished in  New  York,  but  after  a short  stay 
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they  removed  west,  stopping  for  a time  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  ultimately  reaching  Ef- 
fingham county,  Illinois,  in  the  pioneer  days 
of  that  country.  The  parents  of  the  subject 
were  married  in  Pennsylvania,  and  soon 
after  reaching  Illinois  established  their  home 
on  the  farm  where  the  subject  was  born  and 
reared  and  where  the  family  has  resided  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  father  has  be- 
came very  well-to-do  and  is  retired  from 
active  labors,  though  still  occupying  a por- 
tion of  the  old  home  farm.  Both  parents 
were  born  in  1828,  and  are  still  enjoying 
good  health  and  the  well-earned  respite  from 
labor  which  their  early  industry  rendered 
possible.  They  are  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren, all  living  and  engaged  in  life’s  duties 
on  their  own  account.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  youngest  of  his  family;  Jacob, 
the  eldest,  is  a prosperous  farmer  in  his  na- 
tive county ; Katie  is  the  wife  of  Otto  Klit- 
zing,  a well-to-do  farmer;  Louise  married 
Jacob  Wendling,  a successful  farmer;  Eliza- 
beth became  the  wife  of  Rev.  August  Mundt, 
a Lutheran  minister  located  at  Forest  Green, 
Missouri;  Lottie  is  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Wendling,  a young  farmer  in  Brown  county, 
South  Dakota ; Louis  and  John  complete  the 
family  circle.  They  are  married  and  oc- 
cupying and  cultivating  the  old  home  farm, 
each  having  his  own  residence  and  working 
independently. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ziegler  was  educated  at  Con- 
cordia Lutheran  College  at  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, and  his  theological  course  was  com- 
pleted in  Concordia  Seminary  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  November,  1895,  at  Brazil,  Indiana,  and 
began  his  ministerial  life  at  a mission  church 
in  that  city.  He  remained  there  for  eight 
years,  or  until  he  was  called  to  the  pastor- 


ate of  Immanuel  church  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Ziegler  was  installed  as  pastor  of  this  church 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1904,  a well-merited 
promotion  for  his  faithful  services  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  Immanuel  congrega- 
tion embraces  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
communicants,  all  natives  of  Germany  or 
descendants  of  German  ancestors.  The 
services  are  conducted,  mostly,  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  though  the  pastor  speaks 
English  with  fluency  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Ziegler  is  quite  liberal  in  his  views 
regarding  the  social  side  of  life.  He  does 
not  believe  that  all  of  Christianity  consists  of 
prayers  and  “long  faces,”  but  sees  evidence 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  kindly  actions,  pleas- 
ant smiles  and  innocent  sports.  He  believes 
that  the  conscience  is  an  internal  monitor, 
directing  and  controlling  the  actions  of  men 
in  the  secular  affairs  of  life,  and  that  no  se- 
rious wrong  or  transgression  of  the  moral 
law  is  ever  committed  without  remorse  of 
conscience.  Immanuel  parochial  school  has 
an  enrollment  of  over  fifty  students,  in 
charge  of  one  teacher.  The  Sunday  after- 
noon services  are  conducted  along  the  lines 
of  Sunday-school  work,  the  Scriptural  texts, 
music,  etc.,  being  selected  especially  with 
reference  to  instructing  the  young,  and  the 
services  are  suited  to  their  capacities,  this 
taking  the  place  of  the  customary  school. 
The  church  society  owns  a handsome  mod- 
ern pastoral  residence,  adjoining  the  church 
lot  on  the  north,  this  being  the  pleasant 
home  of  Mr.  Ziegler  and  his  family.  Mr. 
Ziegler  was  married  in  St.  Louis  on  the  day 
made  memorable  by  the  disastrous  cyclone 
there  which  cost  many  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  property,  the  27th  of  May,  1896. 
being  the  date.  Mr.  Ziegler  very  pertinently 
remarks  that  he  hopes  that  they  had  all  their 
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“storms”  at  once,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
recurrence,  either  physical  or  mental,  dur- 
ing their  sojourn.  The  lady  of  his  choice 
was  Miss  Anna  Bufe,  a native  of  Germany, 
who  was  brought  by  her  parents  to  St.  Louis 
when  a child  of  three  years,  and  was  reared 
and  educated  in  that  city.  Her  parents, 
August  and  Ernestine  (Wonnberger)  Bufe, 
had  a family  of  four  children,  namely: 
Otto,  who  is  cashier  of  the  Estey  Piano  and 
Organ  Company  in  St.  Louis;  Hermann,  an 
organ  builder  and  piano  tuner,  employed  in 
the  Estey  factories  in  New  York  city; 
Emma  is  at  home.  Mrs.  Ziegler  is  the  eldest 
of  the  family.  Her  parents  are  both  living, 
the  father  aged  sixty-five  and  mother  fifty- 
eight  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ziegler  have  an 
interesting  family  of  four  children,  of  whom 
Paul  is  the  eldest,  the  others  being  Elinor, 
Karl  and  Edwin. 


JOHN  Q.  BRATE. 

The  gentleman  whose  brief  biography 
is  herewith  presented  enjoys  worthy  prestige 
among  the  prosperous  farmers  of  Butler 
county  and  is  an  honored  representative  of 
one  of  Union  township’s  old  and  highly  es- 
teemed families.  The  subject’s  grandfather 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  came  to 
Butler  county  in  an  early  day  and  purchased 
land  in  Union  township  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  an  enterprising  and 
successful  agriculturist.  John  Brate,  fa- 
ther of  the  subject,  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  above  township  and  also  became  a 
farmer  of  considerable  note  as  well  as  a 
prominent,  public-spirited  citizen.  In  con- 
nection with  agriculture  he  devoted  a great 


deal  of  attention  to  stock  raising  and  pros- 
ecuted his  affairs  so  successfully  as  to  accu- 
mulate a comfortable  fortune,  which  he  lived 
many  years  to  enjoy.  He  married,  in 
Union  township,  Miss  Jane  Brumbarger, 
who  bore  him  ten  children,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  being  the  seventh  in  order  of 
birth. 

John  O.  Brate  was  born  on  the  family 
homestead  in  Union  township  June  29, 
1854,  and  remained  with  his  parents  until 
twenty-three  years  old,  his  experience  the 
meanwhile  being  closely  identified  with  the 
rugged  duties  of  farm  life,  varied  at  inter- 
vals by  attending  the  district  schools.  At 
the  above  age  he  rented  the  farm  he  now 
owns  and  three  years  later  took  to  himself 
a wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  Jennie  S., 
daughter  of  William  and  Jennette  Miller, 
the  ceremony  being  solemnized  on  the  25th 
day  of  February,  1880.  Mrs.  Brate  was 
born  and  reared  in  Fairfield  township,  But- 
ler county,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a good 
common-school  education  and  thus  far  her 
life  has  mainly  been  spent  within  a compar- 
atively short  distance  of  her  native  place. 
During  the  four  years  following  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Brate,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  ran  what  is  known  as  the  Brant 
farm,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
rented  land  upon  his  own  responsibility  and 
continued  to  cultivate  the  same  until  pur- 
chasing his  present  place  in  1893. 

Mr.  Brate’s  farm,  which  consists  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  fine  tillable  land,  lies  in 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of 
Union  township  and  in  point  of  improve- 
ment and  productiveness  compares  favor- 
ably with  any  like  area  in  Butler  county.  B 
is  kept  in  excellent  condition  and  cultivated 
according  to  the  most  advanced  methods, 
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the  buildings  of  all  kinds  being  first-class 
and  up-to-date,  especially  the  beautiful  and 
commodious  dwelling,  which  was  erected  in 
1901  at  a cost  of  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  attractive  and  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance, tastefully  arranged  in  all  parts 
and,  being  supplied  with  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  calculated  to  make  farm  life 
desirable,  impresses  all  who  see  it  as  a 
model  country  home.  Mr.  Brate  is  not  only 
an  enterprising  agriculturist  and  stock 
raiser,  but  exhibits  a commendable  public 
spirit  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  mate- 
rial advancement  of  his  township  and  county 
and  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  He  has  been  identified  with 
several  local  enterprises  of  note,  including 
among  others  the  Springdale  Mutual  Pro- 
tective Company,  of  which  he  is  now  serv- 
ing as  chairman,  and  for  several  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Memorial  Association 
of  Union  Township,  besides  holding  the  of- 
fice of  trustee  of  his  township  for  a period 
of  six  years,  in  all  of  which  positions  he 
discharged  his  duties  ably  and  in  a most 
praiseworthy  manner.  In  politics  he  is  one 
of  Union  township’s  leading  Democrats,  be- 
ing influential  in  party  affairs  and  an  active 
worker  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
ticket,  though  by  no  means  an  office  seeker 
or  an  aspirant  for  any  kind  of  public  dis- 
tinction. 

Fraternally,  he  is  a member  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics,  having  served 
as  noble  grand  and  deputy  grand  master  in 
the  first-named  organization,  and  at  this  time 
he  holds  the  titles  of  past  chancellor  and 
past  grand  representative  in  the  Pythian 
brotherhood.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Dramatic  Order  of  Knights  of  Khorassan. 
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Mr.  Brate  possesses  excellent  judgment 
and  sound  discretion  in  business  matters  and 
it  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  all  of  his 
undertakings  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful, as  he  is  today  one  of  the  financially 
strong  and  reliable  men  of  his  community, 
as  well  as  one  of  its  most  progressive  and 
public-spirited  citizens.  He  has  made  farm- 
ing pay,  and  the  handsome  competence  he 
now  commands  and  the  independent  posi- 
tion which  he  occupies  are  directly  attribu- 
table to  his  own  industry  and  to  his  well- 
formed  purpose  to  succeed.  Religiously, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brate  are  members  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  belonging 
to  the  congregation  at  Westchester,  in  which 
the  subject  holds  the  positions  of  elder  and 
trustee.  He  is  active  in  all  lines  of  work  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  church,  being  espe- 
cially efficient  in  the  Sunday  school,  where 
his  services  as  a teacher  and  official  have 
long  been  valuable  and  greatly  appreciated. 
Mr.  Brate  and  wife  have  many  warm  friends 
and  admirers  in  their  community  and  stand 
high  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  they  associate  or  come  into  contact. 
Their  influence  has  always  been  direct  and 
salutary  and  on  every  question  of  morals 
they  are  invariably  found  on  the  side  of 
right.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  child, 
Murray  Miller  Brate,  whose  birth  occurred 
on  August  5,  1889. 


ARTHUR  ELLIOTT. 

For  many  years  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  Liberty  township  and  distinguished  as  a 
citizen  whose  prestige  and  influence  were 
felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  community 
honored  by  his  residence,  the  late  Arthur 
Elliott  stood  out  a conspicuous  figure  among 
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the  successful  farmers  and  representative 
men  of  Butler  county.  Characterized  by  re- 
markable breadth  of  wisdom  and  strong  in- 
dividuality, and  in  all  of  his  enterprises  and 
undertakings  actuated  by  noble  motives  and 
high  resolves,  his  success  and  achievements 
but  represented  the  result  of  fit  utilization  of 
innate  talent  in  directing  effort  along  those 
lines  where  mature  judgment  and  rare  dis- 
crimination lead  the  way.  He  was  one  of 
the  strong,  forceful  men  of  his  day  and 
generation,  a leader  in  movements  having 
for  their  object  the  material  advancement 
of  the  community,  while  his  influence  in 
directing  and  controlling  enterprises  for  the 
social  and  moral  welfare  of  his  fellow  men 
was  second  to  that  of  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Arthur  Elliott  was  born  near  the  old 
Spring  church,  in  Liberty  township.  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1817. 
His  parents.  Joshua  and  Betsey  (Hughes) 
Elliott,  were  natives  of  Maryland  and  from 
them  he  inherited  many  of  the  sturdy  char- 
acteristics and  sterling  qualities  which  made 
his  life  such  a conspicuous  example  of  use- 
fulness and  his  influence  so  strong  in  mould- 
ing and  directing  the  careers  of  others  along 
the  lines  of  honorable  achievement.  His 
uncle,  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Elliott,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  southern  Ohio, 
and  did  as  much  as  any  minister  of  his  day 
to  establish  the  church  upon  the  solid  foun- 
dation which  made  its  early  growth  and  sub- 
sequent history  in  the  middle  west  so  bright 
and  illustrious. 

Arthur  Elliott  was  reared  in  a com- 
paratively new  and  undeveloped  country  and 
experienced  the  various  vicissitudes  in- 
cident to  clearing  and  developing  a farm 
from  the  virgin  forest.  He  was  taught  the 


necessity  of  industry  from  his  youth,  and 
grew  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood  with  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  toil  and 
of  responsibilities  which  every  one  must 
meet  and  overcome  who  would  make  life  a 
success.  On  arriving  at  manhood’s  estate 
he  chose  agriculture  for  his  vocation  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  followed 
the  same  with  most  gratifying  results,  as 
is  attested  by  the  fact  of  his  having  accumu- 
lated large  and  valuable  tracts  of  real  estate, 
reduced  to  a high  state  of  tillage  and  im- 
proved with  fine  buildings.  Enterprising 
and  progressive  in  all  the  words  convey,  he 
was  one  of  the  model  farmers  of  his  day  and 
his  aptness  in  business  as  well  as  in  labor  and 
management  made  him  in  due  time  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  of  his  township. 

In  the  year  1840  Mr.  Elliott  and  Miss 
Emmeline  Van  Gorden  were  united  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  and  during  the  eight  years 
following  they  lived  on  the  old  homestead 
in  Liberty  township.  In  1848  Mr.  Elliott 
purchased  the  farm  in  the  same  township  on 
which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  sub- 
sequent success  and  on  which  he  reared  his 
family  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
During  his  active  years  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention very  closely  to  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  and  while  thus  engaged  added  to  his 
means  until  at  the  time  of  his  death  his 
estate  amounted  to  eight  hundred  acres  of 
fine  land  in  Liberty  township,  besides  a large 
amount  of  valuable  personal  property 
which  was  the  legitimate  result  of  his  energy 
and  well-directed  toil.  The  real  estate  was 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Arthur  and 
Emmeline  Elliott,  only  three  of  whom  sur- 
vive. namely:  James  C.  and  E.  T.  are  resi- 
dents of  Butler  county  and  B.  F.  resides  in 
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Los  Angeles,  California.  Arthur  Elliott  pos- 
sessed many  noble  traits  of  character  and 
was  always  distinguished  for  strict  integrity 
upright  conduct  and  a high  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor.  Among  his  other  pronounced 
characteristics  may  be  noted  his  sobriety, 
morality,  prudence  and  punctuality  in  busi- 
ness, temperance  and  devotion  to  family  and 
riends.  He  donated  the  ground  upon  which 
the  old  Spring  church  was  erected,  and  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  building,  besides  giv- 
ing a lot  for  cemetery  purposes.  In  politics 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  Republican.  His 
ideas  were  always  clear  and  explicit;  his 
opinions  carried  weight  and  commanded  re- 
spect, and  among  his  fellow  citizens  he  was 
regarded  as  an  adviser  and  counsellor  in 
business  affairs.  Mr.  Elliott  was  intensely 
and  enthusiastically  an  American  and  the 
love  of  country  and  its  institutions  was  to 
him  paramount  to  nearly  every  other  con- 
sideration. He  discharged  the  duties  of 
citizenship  as  became  a broad-minded  man. 
with  the  good  of  the  state  and  nation  at 
heart,  nor  was  he  ever  negligent  in  his  obli- 
gations to  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
but  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
every  enterprise  and  progressive  measure 
which  made  for  its  interest.  As  a neighbor 
he  was  obliging,  kind-hearted  and  generous: 
liberal  almost  to  a fault,  he  gave  freely  of 
his  means  to  the  needy,  assisted  to  carry  out 
undertakings  for  the  public  good  which  ne- 
cessitated the  expenditure  of  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  in  religious  and  char- 
itable enterprises  his  name  generally  headed 
the  lists.  Mr.  Elliott’s  life  was  replete  with 
good  to  his  kind  and  blessed  bv  his  pres- 
ence. He  lived  to  a good  old  age  and  died 
greatly  beloved  and  deeply  mourned  by  all 
who  knew  him,  on  the  24th  of  April.  1898. 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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WILLIAM  B.  LINVILLE,  D.  O. 

In  no  specific  branch  of  science  has  there 
been  greater  advancement  or  more  momen- 
tous discoveries  than  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Compared  with  what  it  was  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago,  the  healing  art  is  now 
almost  a new  profession.  Perhaps  the  most 
radical  departure  from  old  and  time-hon- 
ored methods  of  treatment  is  the  recently 
established  and  widely  popular  and  emi- 
nently successful  school  of  osteopathy,  than 
which  no  other  system  in  the  same  length  of 
time  has  made  such  remarkable  progress  in 
the  history  of  medical  science.  Briefly  stat- 
ed. this  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of 
human  ills  may  be  outlined  as  follows : Os- 
te-op-a-thy  : osteon — bone,  and  pathos,  suf- 
fering. Legal : A system,  method  or  sci- 
ence of  healing.  Historical:  Osteopathy 

was  discovered  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Still,  of  Bald- 
win. Kansas,  in  the  year  1874.  The  Doctor 
reasoned  that  a natural  flow  of  blood  is 
health,  and  that  disease  is  the  effect  of  local 
or  general  disturbance  of  the  blood : that  to 
excite  the  nerves  causes  muscles  to  contract 
and  compress  the  venuous  flow  of  blood  to 
the  heart : and  that  the  bones  can  be  used 
as  levers  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  nerves, 
veins  and  arteries.  Technical : Osteopa- 

thy is  a system  of  treating  diseases  without 
drugs,  by  the  use  of  the  hands  to  adjust  all 
parts  of  the  human  mechanism  to  perfect 
mechanical  relations.  It  is  the  science  which 
finds  in  disturbed  mechanical  relations  of 
the  anatomical  parts  of  the  body,  causes  of 
disease,  and  which  is  employed  to  cure  dis- 
ease by  applying  technical  knowledge  and 
high  manual  skill  to  the  correction  of  all 
disturbed  relations  occurring  in  the  mechan- 
ical arrangement  of  the  body.  It  is  essen- 
tially founded  upon  the  principles  of  anato- 
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my  and  physiology.  The  word  does  not 
mean  the  treatment  of  the  bones  nor  of  bone 
diseases ; it  was  used  as  a name  because  the 
founder  of  the  system  discovered  the  impor- 
tance of  disturbances  in  the  bony  framework 
of  the  body  in  causing  disease.  He  studied 
the  skeleton  as  the  foundation  of  anatomy, 
upon  which  science  he  grounded  his  system. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  applies  not  only  to 
derangement  of  bony  parts,  but  to  disturbed 
relations  of  ligaments,  tendons,  blood  ves- 
sels, muscles,  nerves,  and  of  any  body  tissue 
as  well.  Osteopathist : One  who  practices 
osteopathy,  an  osteopatha,  doctor  of  osteop- 
athy, the  technical  and  official  designation 
of  a graduate  and  practitioner  being  D.  O., 
Doctor  of  Osteopathy. 

Representing  this  new  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing system  of  treatment  in  the  city  of  Mid- 
dletown, Ohio,  is  Dr.  William  B.  Linville, 
whose  success  since  locating  in  his  present 
field  of  practice  has  been  little  less  than  phe- 
nomenal. The  Doctor  is  a native  of  Knox 
county,  Missouri,  where  his  birth  occurred 
on  March  4,  1874,  being  the  son  of  Joseph 
Linville,  who  was  also  born  and  reared  in 
the  same  county  and  state  and  who  followed 
farming  and  stock  raising  for  a livelihood. 
The  early  life  of  the  subject  began  assisting 
with  the  duties  of  the  same,  the  meantime 
entering  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
county,  which  he  attended  until  his  four- 
teenth year.  At  that  age  he  became  a stu- 
dent of  the  town  high  school  not  far  from 
his  home,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
the  summer  of  1891  and  later  he  entered 
the  American  School  of  Osteopathy  at 
Kirks ville,  Missouri,  where  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  for  a period  of  two  years,  com- 
pleting the  full  course  and  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Osteopathy  in  1900. 


In  looking  around  for  a favorable  field 
in  which  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, Dr.  Linville  was  impressed  with  the 
advantages  which  the  thriving  city  of  Mid- 
dletown, Ohio,  offered ; accordingly,  in  Feb- 
ruary following  his  graduation,  he  opened 
an  office  here  and  it  was  not  long  until  his 
method  of  treatment  commended  itself  to 
the  public.  At  first,  it  is  true,  there  were 
certain  prejudices  of  long  standing  to  en- 
counter and  the  hostility  of  the  regular 
schools  of  medicine  to  overcome,  but  in 
due  time  these  obstacles  were  successfully 
surmounted  and  a professional  business  es- 
tablished which  in  point  of  magnitude  is  not 
exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  practitioner 
in  the  city.  He  has  treated,  with  the  happi- 
iest  results,  numerous  chronic  cases  given 
up  by  regular  physicians,  and  his  success 
with  all  kinds  of  diseases  has  been  truly  re- 
markable. Thoroughly  in  earnest  in  all  he 
undertakes  and  determined  to  leave  nothing 
undone  in  the  way  of  increasing  his  knowl- 
edge and  in  perfecting  his  methods  of 
treatment,  the  Doctor  shortly  after  locating 
at  Middletown  took  a post-graduate  course 
in  the  Chicago  School  of  Osteopathy,  since 
which  time  his  advancement  has  been  con- 
tinuous and  his  reputation  as  an  able  and 
successful  healer  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
physician  in  a part  of  the  state  long  distin- 
guished for  a high  order  of  medical  talent. 
Dr.  Linville  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
public  to  a marked  degree  and  among  his 
patients  are  many  of  the  best  families  in 
Middletown  and  adjacent  country.  Not 
content  with  laurels  already  won,  he  strives 
with  all  the  power  at  his  command  to  keep 
pace  with  modern  medical  thought,  and, 
judging  by  his  series  of  successes  in  the 
past,  the  future  is  roseate  with  promises  of 
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still  greater  achievements  and  a much 
wider  field  of  usefulness. 

In  the  year  1902  Dr.  Linville  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Bertha  Barxalow,  a 
cultivated  and  refined  young  lady  of  Frank- 
lin, Ohio,  a graduate  of  the  high  school  of 
that  city  and  a favorite  in  its  best  social 
circles.  Since  coming  to  Middletown  she 
has  won  a warm  place  in  the  affections  of 
a large  number  of  friends  and  associates  and, 
as  a faithful  and  devoted  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  has  made  her  influence 
felt  in  religious  and  charitable  work,  being 
deeply  interested  in  all  movements  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people 
of  her  adopted  city.  The  Doctor  is  a Meth- 
odist and  has  demonstrated  his  faith  by  his 
works,  being  as  characteristically  earnest 
and  conscientious  in  his  religious  zeal  as  he 
is  in  his  profession.  Fraternally,  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Pythian  order,  and  politically, 
supports  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party. 


ELMORE  T.  ELLIOTT. 

The  record  of  the  subject  of  this  review 
is  that  of  an  enterprising  gentleman  who 
worthily  upholds  an  honorable  family 
name  and  whose  life  has  been  very  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  material  pros- 
perity and  moral  advancement  of  Liberty 
township  during  the  most  progressive  period 
of  its  history.  E.  T.  Elliott,  the  youngest 
son  of  Arthur  and  Emmeline  Elliott,  is  a 
native  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  was  bom 
on  his  father’s  homestead  in  the  above  town- 
ship, January  24,  1852.  During  his  boy- 
hood and  early  youth  he  manifested  a lively 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  while 


still  a mere  lad  took  a pardonable  pride  in 
keeping  pace  with  much  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced person  in  all  kinds  of  manual 
labor  in  the  fields.  At  the  proper  age  he 
entered  the  district  school,  where  his  young 
and  naturally  strong  and  inquiring  mind  be- 
gan to  unfold  and  to  give  promise  of  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  which  he  subse- 
quently made  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances in  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Finishing  the  elementary  branches  in  the 
country  schools,  he  spent  the  sessions  of 
1869-70  in  the  Seven  Mile  Academy,  after 
which  he  yielded  to  a laudable  desire  to  in- 
crease his  scholastic  training  by  entering 
Miami  University  at  Oxford,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  from  1871  to  1873  inclusive, 
during  which  time  he  acquitted  himself 
creditably  and  earned  an  honorable  reputa- 
tion as  a diligent,  enterprising  student.  His 
father  having  large  landed  interests  which 
held  out  flattering  inducements  to  one  de- 
sirous of  living  an  independent  life  and 
achieving  a useful  career,  young  Elliott 
chose  agriculture  in  preference  to  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  a learned  profession  and, 
leaving  the  above  institution  at  the  time 
noted,  he  returned  to  the  farm  and  assumed 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  its  manage- 
ment. On  November  10,  1875,  he  con- 
tracted a matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Withrow,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  John  L.  Withrow,  a prominent 
farmer  and  influential  citizen  of  Wayne 
township  and  a descendant  of  one  of  Butler 
county’s  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
families.  Mrs.  Elliott  was  born  in  the  town- 
ship of  Wayne,  March  16,  1856,  received  a 
liberal  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  high  school  of  Jacksonboro  and  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  in  other  respects  is  ad- 
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mirably  fitted  to  be  the  companion  and  help- 
meet of  the  husband  of  her  choice.  The 
Withrows  have  figured  quite  prominently  in 
the  affairs  of  Butler  county  and  the  name  is 
also  widely  and  favorably  known  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  a brother  of  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Dr.  John  M.  Withrow,  being  a man  of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  medical  circles  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
has  been  blessed  with  two  children,  Mabel, 
born  July  n,  1877,  and  Edith,  whose  birth 
occurred  on  August  9,  1879.  The  former, 
after  finishing  the  public-school  course,  en- 
tered the  Hamilton  high  school  and  was  on 
her  second  year’s  work  in  that  institution 
when  prematurely  stricken  by  the  cruel  hand 
of  death  in  1891.  Edith  attended  the  public 
schools,  spent  one  year  in  the  Western  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Ohio,  and  the  same  length  of 
time  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  after  which 
she  became  the  wife  of  Eugene  Hunter. 
She  is  still  an  inmate  of  her  father's  beau- 
tiful home  and  the  happy  mother  of  a bright 
and  promising  son  by  the  name  of  Elliott 
Hunter,  who  was  born  on  the  21st  day  of 
December,  1898,  and  who  is  the  pride  and 
delight  of  his  grandparents  and  the  sun- 
shine of  the  household. 

For  a number  of  years  following  his 
marriage  Mr.  Elliott  devoted  his  attention 
very  closely  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  in 
due  time  became  one  of  the  leading  farmers 
and  representative  citizens  of  his  township. 
His  farm,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  fine  tillable  land,  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  cultivation  and,  being  ad- 
mirably situated  for  agricultural  and  live- 
stock purposes,  it  returns  him  the  handsome 
income,  which,  with  his  earnings  from 
several  other  enterprises  in  which  he  has 


been  and  is  still  interested,  has  made  him  not 
only  independent  but  one  of  the  financially 
strong  and  reliable  men  of  Butler  county. 
While  still  residing  on  his  farm,  where  he 
has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
rural  homes  in  the  county,  Mr.  Eliott  has 
retired  from  active  life,  though  he  still  re- 
tains his  interests  in  the  Black  & Clawson 
Company,  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Sidney  Steel 
Scraper  Company,  of  Sidney,  this  state,  with 
both  of  which  concerns  he  has  long  been 
identified  and  from  which,  as  already  indi- 
cated, no  small  share  of  his  liberal  income  is 
derived.  Mr.  Elliott  is  an  optimist  and  has 
always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  life  and 
received  therefrom  all  the  pleasure  obtain- 
able as  well  as  a goodly  share  of  profit.  He 
has  been  judicious  in  expending  his  means 
for  wise  and  useful  purposes;  has  not  been 
sparing  in  beautifying  his  home  and  sup- 
plying it  with  needed  improvements  and 
comforts,  and  in  a much  wider  scope  he  has 
aided  and  encouraged  all  worthy  enterprises, 
besides  lending  his  influence  and  financial 
assistance  to  measures  and  movements  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  educational  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives. 

Like  his  father  before  him.  Mr.  Elliott 
is  first  of  all  an  American  and  the  love  he 
bears  his  country  is  second  only  to  that  of 
the  strong  and  abiding  religious  convictions 
which  have  ever  been  among  his  most  pro- 
nounced characteristics.  A firm  believer  in 
Christianity  and  the  church,  he  gives  to  each 
an  earnest  and  intense  devotion,  being  a 
Methodist  in  belief  and  an  active  member  of 
the  congregation  and  one  of  its  most  liberal 
contributors.  A Republican  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  an  uncompromising  supporter 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  party  is 
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founded* and  a believer  in  the  great  mission 
which  called  it  into  existence,  he  has  per- 
sistently refused  to  enter  the  political  arena 
as  an  office  seeker,  nor  has  he  ever  permitted 
his  quiet  to  be  disturbed  by  dreams  of  public 
honors  or  aggrandizement.  His  chief  aims 
have  been  to  dignify  and  make  successful 
his  chosen  calling  and  to  live  so  that  the  title 
of  citizen  may  mean  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  a mere  empty  sound.  Mr.  El- 
liott is  a clever  gentleman,  popular  with  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
he  embodies  in  his  make-up  the  sterling 
qualities  and  sturdy  characteristics  of  the 
broadTminded,  enterprising  American  who 
hopes  for  the  best  and  strives  with  might  and 
main  to  make  these  hopes  vital  and  real. 
Of  pleasing  personality  and  dignified  pres- 
ence, he  is  easily  accessible  and  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  proves  that  the 
universal  confidence  with  which  he  is  re- 
garded has  been  worthily  bestowed. 


JOHN  T.  ARMISTEAD. 

Hie  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  West- 
ern College,  at  Oxford,  have  as  superintend- 
ent the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  on  every 
sid£  are  to  be  found  gratifying  evidences  of 
the  discrimination  which  he  has  brought  to 
bear  in  lending  attractiveness  to  the  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Armistead  is  a native  of  But- 
ler county,  having  been  born  in  Wayne 
township,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1854,  and 
being  a son  of  Jonathan  B.  and  Elizabeth 
("Taylor)  Armistead.  the  paternal  ancestry 
being  of  English  origin  and  the  maternal  of 
German.  while  both  families  early  became 


identified  with  the  annals  of  Ohio  history, 
the  parents  of  the  subject  having  been  born 
and  reared  in  Hamilton  county. 

John  T.  Armistead  passed  his  boyhood 
days  on  the  farm  and  early  began  to  contrib- 
ute his  quota  to  its  improvement  and  culti- 
vation, while  his  educational  advantages 
were  such  as  were  afforded  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  locality  and  period.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  actively  identified  with  farming 
until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority  and 
then  secured  employment  in  the  machine 
shops  of  Gaar,  Scott  & Company,  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  after  which  he  passed  a number  of 
years  in  the  west.  In  1885  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Western  Female  Seminarv,  as 
Western  College  was  then  known,  ap- 
pointed him  to  his  present  position,  and  he 
has  remained  incumbent  of  the  same  during 
all  the  intervening  years,  ever  taking  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  work  assigned  to  his 
charge  and  rendering  so  effective  service  as 
to  gain  to  him  unqualified  commendation. 
With  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the 
institution  his  duties  have  been  augmented, 
and  he  has  made  a particular  study  of  land- 
scape gardening  and  the  results  of  his  dis- 
criminating taste  are  practically  shown  in 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  college 
grounds  today,  while  he  also  has  the  entire 
supervision  of  the  various  buildings.  In 
politics  Mr.  Armistead  is  a stanch  advocate 
of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Oxford, 
while  he  is  also  a member  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  He  is  an  appreciative  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  identified  with 
Oxford  Lodge,  No.  67,  Free  and  Accepted 
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Masons;  the  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, and  Hamilton  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1898,  Mr.  Armi- 
stead  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Bessie 
Fay  Jones,  who  was  bom  in  Oxford,  this 
county,  and  they  have  one  child,  George 
Donald,  who  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1900. 


J.  MARTIN  CLARK.  M.  D. 

Successfully  established  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
Dr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  representative  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  this  section  and  is 
also  a scion  of  honored  pioneer  families  of 
Butler  county.  The  Doctor  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Seven  Mile,  St.  Clair  town- 
ship. on  the  2d  of  November,  1869,  being  a 
son  of  Wilson  S.  and  Hannah  (Pottinger) 
Clark,  both  of  whom  were  likewise  natives 
of  Butler  county  and  both  of  whom  are  now 
deceased,  the  father  having  been  a merchant, 
broker  and  commercial  traveler  at  different 
periods.  He  died  in  1895,  as  the  result  of 
an  accident,  being  in  his  fifty-fifth  year  at 
the  time.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Clark  passed 
away  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  his  father 
later  consummated  a second  marriage,  of 
which  two  children  were  born.  One  is  liv- 
ing. Bert,  who  is  an  expert  bond  man,  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  the  western 
representative  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  He  was  educated  in  Chicago 
and  his  initial  business  experience  was  in 
connection  with  insurance  lines,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful. 

When  Dr.  Clark  was  a lad  his  parents 
removed  to  the  West.  In  the  year  1890  he 


began  the  study  of  medicine  and  later  was 
matriculated  in  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Chicago,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1894.  Thereafter 
he  served  for  a time  as  house  physician  and 
surgeon  in  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  with 
which  the  college  is  connected,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a member  of  the  hospital  staff 
until  1899,  when  he  came  to  Hamilton  and 
established  himself  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession,  while  he  has  gained  prece- 
dence and  success  in  his  chosen  work  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  able  and  discrim- 
inating practitioners  of  the  county.  The 
Doctor  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  colle- 
giate education  through  his  own  efforts.  He 
taught  school  in  the  west  for  a number  of 
years  before  taking  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. He  is  held  in  high  regard  in  profes- 
sional, business  and  social  circles  and  is  still 
a bachelor. 

Reverting  to  the  genealogy  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  say  that  the  Clark  family  has 
been  identified  with  the  annals  of  American 
history  from  the  colonial  epoch,  and  the 
paternal  grandparents  of  the  Doctor  came 
to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Wayne  township,  this 
county,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
being  numbered  among  the  sterling  pio- 
neers of  this  section,  which  was  then  prac- 
tically a forest  wild.  Representatives  of  the 
family  were  participants  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject took  part  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  ma- 
ternal grandparents  came  to  this  county 
from  Kentucky,  about  the  same  time  as  did 
the  Clarks.  Samuel  Pottinger,  great-grand- 
father of  the  Doctor,  died  here  in  1820,  at 
the  patriarchal  age  of  one  hundred  and  two 
years.  Both  families  were  numbered  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  county  and  their  de- 
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scendants  are  numerous  in  southern  Ohio, 
while  many  members  of  later  generations 
have  been  identified  with  various  profes- 
sions. The  Pottinger  family  traces  its  line- 
age back  to  stanch  English  origin,  and 
the  first  representatives  in  America  settled 
in  Maryland,  probably  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Baltimore  was  at  the  head  of  its  gov- 
ernment. 


REV.  GEORGE  Z.  MECHLING,  A.  M. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Mechling,  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  Hamilton, 
is  a man  of  broad  experience  in  his  chosen 
calling  and  is  universally  esteemed  for  his 
many  excellent  traits  of  character.  No  man 
in  Hamilton  is  better  known  than  Rev. 
Mechling,  who  has  labored  unceasingly  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  among  the  people  of 
Butler  county  since  1857,  when  he  began 
his  ministerial  career.  He  was  bom  near 
the  town  of  Glenford,  in  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1829,  was  reared 
to  young  manhood  on  the  parental  farm,  and 
there  became  inured  to  habits  of  rural  life. 
His  elementary  education  was  acquired  in 
the  common  schools  of  Perry  county.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  engaged  in  teaching, 
continuing  for  a period  of  three  terms.  But 
his  professional  career  had  already  been  out- 
lined in  his  youthful  mind,  and  he  entered 
Heidelberg  University,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in 
1851,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1854  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Soon  thereafter 
he  entered  upon  a course  in  theology  at  the 
same  institution  and  was  graduated  March 
1,  1857.  Three  days  later,  that  being  the 


day  when  James  Buchanan  entered  upon  his 
career  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Mechling  was  licensed  and  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  church.  He 
transferred  his  residence  to  his  field  of  labor, 
which  then  embraced  four  congregations  in 
Butler  county,  and  from  that  day  to  the 
present  he  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  religious  affairs  in  this  county.  His 
first  charge  involved  great  labor  and  self- 
sacrifice,  but  he  was  young  then  and  full  of 
energy  and  zeal  for  his  Master’s  cause.  The 
Elk  Creek  congregation  was  two  miles  west 
of  Middletown;  he  had  another  preaching 
point  at  Seven  Mile,  a third  one  at  Hickory 
Flat  and  the  fourth  was  located  at  Millville. 
He  served  the  four  congregations  regularly 
for  two  years,  when  the  Elk  Creek  congre- 
gation was  detached,  to  be  connected  with 
the  Germantown  charge,  which  was  never 
consummated,  and  he  continued  his  labors 
with  the  other  three  congregations  for 
twelve  years.  Two  years  previous  to  sever- 
ing his  connection  with  these  charges  Mr. 
Mechling  had  organized  the  First  Reformed 
church  in  Hamilton,  thus  materially  increas- 
ing his  labors.  In  1869  moved  his  fam- 
ily to  Hamilton  and  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  newly  organized  congregation.  A 
church  building  was  soon  erected  and  Mr. 
Mechling  remained  the  pastor  in  charge  for 
twenty-six  years,  resigning  that  high  office 
in  1893.  This  completed  thirty-eight  years 
of  active  pastoral  labors,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Mechling  had  taken  but  little  recreation 
other  than  as  it  came  in  connection  with  his 
work.  Profound  research  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation during  more  than  forty  years  of 
Christian  life  led  Mr.  Mechling  to  look  with 
great  favor  upon  the  Congregational  church 
as  a religious  home.  While  he  recognizes 
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all  Christian  churches  as  by-paths  leading 
to  the  great  highway  to  holiness,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Christian’s  portion  in  the 
world  to  come,  he  does  not  regard  any  par- 
ticular one  of  them  as  any  more  essential 
than  the  others;  hence  a person  can  be  a 
devout  Christian  in  any  religious  organiza- 
tion; yet  all  Christian  people  have  prefer- 
ences as  to  their  church  affiliations  and  feel 
more  at  home  in  one  than  in  another.  Hav- 
ing severed  his  connection  with  pastoral 
duties,  he  soon  saw  a field  of  useful  labor 
in  the  church  whose  tenets,  discipline  and 
history  met  his  ideas  gained  during  years 
of  careful  reading  and  investigation.  He 
therefore  withdrew  from  the  Reformed 
church  soon  after  resigning  his  pastorate 
and  united  with  the  Miami  conference  of  the 
Congregational  church.  At  that  time  there 
was  not  a member  of  this  church  in  Hamil- 
ton except  himself.  But  he  immediately  l)e- 
gan  a series  of  missionary  labors  in  the 
fourth  ward  in  Hamilton,  and  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1895,  the  church  was  organized, 
with  seven  members,  Mr.  Mechling  and  wife 
being  two  of  these.  The  church  was  re- 
ceived into  the  conference  on  May  3d  fol- 
lowing its  organization.  There  was  not  a 
cent  of  money  with  which  to  build  a church 
or  even  to  hire  a building  or  room  for  church 
services.  But  the  missionary  spirit  with 
which  Mr.  Mechling  and  his  estimable  wife 
were  imbued  was  sufficient  for  the  emer- 
gency. from  their  own  means  they  pur- 
chased a lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Syca- 
more streets,  and  held  it  in  trust  to  the  new 
organization.  They  also  contributed  liber- 
ally of  their  means  to  the  church  erection 
fund  and  soon  a unique  and  handsome  chapel 
adorned  the  lot.  The  building  was  dedicated 
on  the  1 2th  of  April,  1896,  and  Mr.  Mech- 


ling donated  his  first  year’s  labors  as  pas- 
tor, thus  placing  the  newly  formed  organiza- 
tion upon  a solid  basis.  The  growth  of  the 
church  has  not  been  rapid,  but  it  has  been 
substantial  and  of  the  best  class  of  citizen- 
ship. One  hundred  and  twelve  members 
have  been  taken  into  the  church  altogether. 

A prosperous  Sunday  school,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  with  the  attend- 
ant social  organizations,  gives  evidence  of 
prosperity  and  unity  of  sentiment.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  noble  work,  Mr.  Mechling  has 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  a Sunday 
school  at  Coke  Otto,  a suburb  of  Hamilton, 
embracing  laboring  people  mostly,  and  will 
soon  organize  a church  there.  Though  five 
years  past  the  “three  score  and  ten  years  al- 
lotted to  man,”  he  preaches  three  sermons 
every  Sunday,  teaches  in  two  Sunday 
schools,  attends  to  his  pastoral  visiting,  con- 
ducts funeral  services  as  required,  and  en- 
tertains his  friends  with  the  true  cordiality 
of  a gentleman  of  the  olden  time.  Mr. 
Mechling  has  always  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  and  is  a firm  adherent 
to  the  principles  of  social  purity  and  mu- 
nicipal reform.  He  was  reared  a Democrat, 
but  has  allied  himself  to  the  Republican 
party  during  all  of  his  mature  years. 

The  family  genealogy  traces  his  ancestry 
to  Germany,  the  first  of  the  name  to  locate 
on  American  soil  being  Jacob  Mechling,  the 
paternal  great-grandfather,  who  settled  in 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1728.  They 
remained  in  that  locality  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  and  doubtless  some  of  them 
took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for 
American  independence.  The  father  of  the 
subject.  George  Mechling,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  came  to  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
with  his  parental  family,  in  1817.  There  he 
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married  Miss  Sarah  Zartimn,  also  a native 
of  the  Keystone  state,  whose  parents  came 
to  Perry  county  the  same  year  that  her  hu- 
band  came  to  this  country.  The  father  was 
a farmer  and  both  parents  ended  their  lives 
on  the  old  Perry  county  farm  where  the  sub- 
ject was  horn.  Of  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren born  to  George  and  Sarah  Mechling, 
six  are  now  living.  George  7...  of  this  article 
being  the  eldest  of  the  survivors.  The 
others  are  Margaret,  now  Mrs.  David  C. 
King;  Caroline,  wife  of  John  Iletrick;  Leah, 
who  married  David  Castanian  ; Isaac  IT.  and 
Harriet,  wife  of  John  C.  Brown.  The 
brother  is  a retired  merchant  at  Somerset,- 
Ohio. 

The  subject  of  this  article  has  been  twice 
married,  first  on  the  30th  of  October,  1866, 
the  lady  being-  in  maidenhood  Miss  Mary 
A.  Jacoby,  who  proved  a most  exemplars' 
wife  and  devout  Christian  companion.  The 
union  was  a most  happy  one.  in  which  two 
congenial  spirits  united  their  efforts  for  the 
good  of  mankind  and  endured  many  hard- 
ships and  privations  in  the  early  da  vs  of  the 
young  minister's  life.  Mrs.  Mechling 
passed  away  in  Hamilton,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1891.  The  present  companion 
of  Reverend  Mechling  was  Miss  Sue  E. 
Timberman,  a native  of  Ross  township.  But- 
Iei  county,  and  a representative  of  an  early 
and  prominent  family.  The  union  was  sol- 
emnized on  the  10th  of  April,  1894.  Miss 
fimberman  was  liberally  educated,  and  was 
an  instructor  for  some  ten  years  in  the  West- 
ern bemale  Seminary  at  Oxford,  this  insti- 
tution being  her  alma  mater.  She  is  a zeal- 
ous worker  in  the  church  and  a recognized 
leader  in  the  social  functions  of  religious 
work  in  the  community.  She  is  ac- 
tive and  sprightly,  vivacious  and  cheerv,  her 


very  presence  in  a sick  room  being  like  an 
infusion  of  the  elixir  of  life  to  a despondent 
sick  one.  I he  union  is  a happy  and  con- 
genial one  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mechling  have 
the  sincere  regard  of  all  classes  regardless  of 
church  or  social  affiliations.  The  family 
residence  is  at  No.  318  South  D street. 


HIRAM  CLARK. 

Hiram  Clark,  a dealer  in  horses,  of  Mid- 
dletown, is  a native  of  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
born  in  the  township  of  Madison  on  the 
20th  da\  of  December,  1858.  His  parents, 
Martin  and  Elizabeth  Clark,  were  natives  of 
New  Jei sey  and  Ohio  respectively,  the 
mother  belonging  to  one  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  families  of  Madison  township.  The 
father  came  In  Butler  county  in  his  boyhood, 
was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits  and 
when  a young  man  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Deem,  by  whom  he  had  ten  chidren,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  being  the  second  of  the 
family,  brom  a moderate  beginning  Martin 
Clark  gi adually  became  one  of  the  leading 
bu  rners  and  stock  raisers  of  this  county  and 
also  achieved  enviable  repute  as  a fruit 
grower,  his  orchards  being  among  the  larg- 
est and  most  valuable  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
latter  industry,  as  well  as  an  expert,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  developing  several 
new  varieties  of  fruits  which  have  since  been 
handled  quite  extensively  by  the  leading  nur- 
series throughout  the  Union.  In  his  busi- 
ness affairs  Mr.  Clark  was  uniformly  suc- 
cessful and  at  one  time  he  owned  a beautiful 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  as 
fine  land  as  the  township  of  Madison  could 
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produce,  besides  other  valuable  property, 
and  for  a number  of  years  he  was  accounted 
one  of  the  representative  agriculturists  of 
Butler  county,  also  one  of  its  wealthy  men 
and  public-spirited  citizens.  In  politics  he 
wielded  a strong  influence  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  in  all  that  made  for  material 
advancement  and  honorable  citizenship  of 
the  community  he  was  a leader,  having 
been  a liberal  supporter  of  churches  and 
generous  in  his  benefactions  to  benevolent 
and  charitable  enterprises.  His  life  was 
characterized  by  good  works  and  noble 
deeds,  his  influence  was  ever  on  the  side  of 
right  and  all  who  knew  him  were  profuse  in 
lauding  his  upright  conduct  and  many  estim- 
able qualities.  The  death  of  this  excellent 
citizen  occurred  in  Madison  township  in 
1863  and  was  much  regretted  by  the  large 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers  who  held  him 
in  such  high  esteem. 

Hiram  Clark  was  reared  under  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  farm  life  and  received  a 
good  education  in  the  public  schools.  He 
early  became  a valuable  helper  on  the  home 
place  and  assisted  in  its  cultivation  until  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  when  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Ella  Weikel,  an  accom- 
plished young  lady  of  Lemon  township  and 
a member  of  one  of  the  prominent  families 
of  that  part  of  the  county,  the  union  result- 
ing in  the  birth  of  two  daughters,  Edna  and 
Elsie.  From  his  marriage  until  the  year 
1885  Mr.  Clark  carried  on  farming  in  Madi- 
son township,  but  at  the  latter  date  disposed 
of  his  agricultural  interests  and  engaged  in 
the  livery  business  at  Middletown,  which 
vocation  he  followed  until  November,  1903, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  business.  He  is  es- 
sentially a business  man,  possessing  first- 
class  qualifications,  enjoys  in  a marked  de- 


gree the  confidence  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  and  as  a citizen  keeps 
in  touch  with  all  public  measures  and  enter- 
prises calculated  to  promote  or  in  any  way 
enhance  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence. Mr.  Clark  is  not  a politician,  al- 
though a zealous  supporter  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  him 
to  ask  for  office,  or  to  seek  public  honors  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  holds 
membership  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and,  with  his  wife,  be- 
longs to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of 
Middletown,  both  being  earnest  workers  in 
the  congregation  and  greatly  respected  for 
their  activity  and  efficiency  in  the  various 
departments  of  religious  endeavor  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark’s  daughters  are  intelligent, 
well  educated  young  women  of  high  social 
standing,  both  being  graduates  of  the  Mid- 
dletown high  school.  Edna  is  the  wife  of 
Frank  Gillman,  a well-known  and  popular 
citizen  of  this  city,  while  Elsie  is  unmar- 
ried and  still  a member  of  the  home  circle. 


GEORGE  BISDORF. 

George  Bisdorf,  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens  of  Butler  county,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, July  24,  1835,  his  birthplace  being 
in  Jesberg,  Kreis  Fritzlar  Heseen.  He  came 
to  America  alone  in  1848,  landing  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  For  five  or  six  years  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  in  this  country  he  was 
employed  at  various  lines  of  work  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. In  the  latter  place  he  learned  the 
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miller  s trade,  and  in  later  years  followed 
die  milling  business  in  Cincinnati  and  Ham- 
ilton. In  Philadelphia  Mr.  Bisdorf  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  John  Reust,  a German 
boy  like  himself,  and  they  became  firm 
friends  and  traveling  companions.  Together 
they  started  on  an  overland  route  to  Pike’s 
Peak,  and  visited  various  points  of  interest 
in  the  far  West  and  South.  During  their 
rambles  they  fell  in  with  a party  of  mule 
drovers  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  hired 
out  to  the  company  to  drive  a herd  of  mules 
through  to  California.  Seventy-five  men 
were  employed  on  this  mission,  and  they 
represented  nearly  every  nation  on  the 
globe.  They  were  for  the  most  part  adven- 
turers, who  had  but  little  regard  for  the  laws 
of  God  or  man.  The  foreman,  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  enterprise,  was  hasty-tem- 
pered,  quarrelsome  and  abusive.  He  was 
soon  at  enmity  with  the  ringleaders  among 
the  employes,  and  cursed  and  abused  them 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  real  or  imag- 
inary; on  the  third  day  out  some  of  the 
party  rebelled  against  the  treatment  ac-, 
corded  them  and  a fight  ensued,  the  foreman 
being  killed.  The  two  German  boys  de- 
cided that  they  were  not  in  congenial  com- 
pany, and  hastily  returned  to  St.  Joseph, 
where  they  surrendered  the  horses  they  were 
riding  and  started  for  Chicago.  In  that  city 
they  hired  out  to  work  as  sailors  and  labor- 
ers aboard  a freight  vessel  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. While  conveying  a cargo  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  bushels  of  grain  from  Chicago 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  and  John  Reust  was  drowned. 

Mr.  Bisdorf  was  finally  rescued  after  great 
peril,  having  been  in  the  water  for  six  hours 
clinging  to  some  floating  debris  from  the 
VTeck.  These  two  thrilling  incidents  in  his 


early  life  in  America  made  a lasting  impres- 
sion upon  young  Bisdorf.  He  came  to  Butler 
county  in  1854  and  worked  on  a farm  for 
two  years.  He  then  secured  a position  in 
the  old  Anderson  Mills,  and  was  employed 
there  for  about  three  years.  His  next  ven- 
ture in  business  was  in  the  purchase  of  a 
dray  line,  which  he  operated  until  1863 
In  that  year  Mr.  Bisdorf  was  appointed 
street  supervisor  for  the  second  ward,  a po- 
sition he  held  four  years.  He  was  elected 
constable  of  Fairfield  township,  which  then 
included  the  city  of  Hamilton.  This  was 
quite  a political  achievement,  in  that  there 
were  seventeen  candidates  for  the  office. 
He  was  street  commissioner  of  the  city 
from  1872  to  1874,  after  which  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a street  contractor  until  1887. 
During  his  career  as  commissioner  and  con- 
tractor Mr.  Bisdorf  made  all  of  the  paved 
streets  in  Hamilton  up  to  that  time.  He 
also  dealt  very  largely  in  paving  stones, 
which  were  gathered  from  the  surrounding 
farms  by  the  hundreds  of  tons,  and  this  sur- 
plus was  shipped  to  Cincinnati,  it  proving 
to  be  a very  profitable  business.  In  1887 
Mr.  Bisdorf  was  appointed  janitor  of  the 
Butler  county  court  house  and  has  held  that 
position  continuously  since.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  a voter  in  Butler  county  who  is 
not  personally  acquainted  with  genial 
George  Bisdorf.  His  career  has  always 
been  characterized  by  honest  and  upright 
dealings  with  his  fellow  man,  whether  in 
the  heat  of  a political  campaign  or  in  the 
affairs  of  private  life.  He  has  thus  ac- 
quired an  influence  in  political  matters 
which  is  the  envy  of  all  professional  office 
seekers.  He  exercised  this  power  at  all 
times  for  the  good  of  local  Democracy,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  support  an  unworthy 
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aspirant.  For  many  years  Mr.  Bisdorf  was 
a member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
city  and  county  and  wielded  a strong  influ- 
ence in  the  counsels  of  local  Democracy. 
But  with  the  encroachments  of  years,  he 
has  relaxed  somewhat  of  his  political  activ- 
ity. He  has  be^n  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  since  1865,  and  served  many 
years  in  official  stations  in  his  lodge.  The 
work  was  performed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  this  was  a fruitful  source  of  fa- 
miliarity with  his  native  tongue.  He  took 
a trip  to  his  native  country  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1903,  after  an  absence  of  fifty-six 
years.  His  friends  and  relations  were  both 
surprised  and  gratified  to  find  him  so 
prompt  and  accurate  in  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  Mr.  Bisdorf  attributes 
this  largely  to  reading,  writing  and  speaking 
it  in  Masonic  work.  He  is  exceptionally 
well  posted  in  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry, 
and  found  this  knowledge  a fruitful  source 
of  pleasure  and  assistance  when  abroad.  He 
is  a genial  and  companionable  old  gentle- 
man, whose  kindly  heart  and  generous  na- 
ture are  the  subject  of  remark  by  his  friends. 

Mr.  Bisdorf  was  married,  in  i860,  to 
Miss  Catherine  Straher,  a native  of  Ger- 
many. who  came  to  America  in  babyhood. 
They  had  a family  of  ten  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  living.  The  names  are : Henry, 
Katie,  Peter,  George,  Fred,  Lizzie,  Clara 
and  Emma.  Mary  was  a twin  with  Mar- 
garet. and  they  were  the  eldest  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  last  named  dying  at  the  age  of  eleven 
months.  Mary  married  John  Albrecht,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  leaving  a fam- 
ily of  five  children.  Eddie,  Annie,  Martin, 
George  and  Leroy  Albrecht,  and  since  their 
mother’s  death  they  have  been  members  of 
the  family  of  the  subject.  Fred  Bisdorf  is  a 


widower  with  one  son,  Hilbert,  and  they 
are  both  members  of  the  Bisdorf  family. 
These  six  grandchildren  are  as  welcome  in 
the  Bisdorf  family,  and  as  much  pride  is  ta- 
ken in  their  proper  education,  as  though 
they  were  the  children  of  their  loving,  phil- 
anthropic grandparents. 

George  Bisdorf  is  a son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Rissel)  Bisdorf.  The  father  died 
in  his  native  land,  and  the  mother  spent  the 
last  seven  years  of  her  life  in  the  family  of 
her  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  dying  in 
Hamilton,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 
There  were  twelve  children  in  the  parental 
family.  The  three  who  came  to  America 
are  Henry  and  George,  of  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Schmidt,  of  Middletown. 
The  survivors  of  the  family  in  Germany  are 
all  in  comfortable,  and  some  in  affluent,  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Bisdorf  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  St.  John’s  German  Evangelical 
church  since  his  marriage  in  i860.  He  has 
been  an  officer  in  the  church  for  many  years 
and  is  at  present  the  president  of  the  congre- 
gation. 


JOHN  A.  HOLZBERGER. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  a native  of 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  was  bom  at 
Symmes  Corner,  on  the  8th  of  October. 
1871.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  early  home, 
and  when  quite  young  he  came  to  Hamilton 
as  an  apprentice  to  the  plumber's  trade.  He 
served  his  full  term  of  three  years  and  was 
considered  an  expert  in  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness. His  qualifications  were  fully  recog- 
nized when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  city  sewer  inspector,  a position  which  he 
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held  for  a number  of  years,  in  this  capacity 
rendering  very  satisfactory  services  to  the 
city.  His  parents  were  John  and  Catherine 
(Eiler)  Holzberger,  both  natives  of  Ger- 
many. They  came  to  America  in  early  life 
and  were  married  at  Symmes  Corner,  where 
the  productive  years  of  their  lives  were 
spent.  Their  family  consisted  of  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  five  survive,  namely  : Mrs. 

Daniel  Wheton,  of  Cincinnati;  Mrs.  John 
Held,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brannon,  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  Fred  and  John,  of  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Holzberger  was  married  November  24. 
1897,  to  Miss  Anna  Zoller,  a native  of  But- 
ler county.  Three  children  have  been  born 
to  this  union,  viz  : Walter,  Glenn  and  Earle, 
the  latter  deceased.  For  a number  of  years 
Mr.  Holzberger  has  been  conducting  a cafe 
and  restaurant  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Front  and  High  streets,  and  has  been  pros- 
perous in  business.  He  is  a public-spirited 
citizen,  well  and  favorably  known  in  the 
community.  He  is  a man  of  intelligence, 
and  wields  a strong  influence  in  political 
affairs  in  the  city. 


LOUIS  A.  BOLI. 

Louis  A.  Boli,  a well-known  business 
man  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  was  born  on  the 
1 6th  of  January.  1848.  at  Washington,  In- 
diana, and  is  the  only  living  son  of  Jacob 
and  Caroline  Boli.  The  father  was  a native 
of  Germany,  born  December  30,  1819,  and 
was  educated  and  learned  the  baker’s  trade 
in  his  native  country.  He  came  to  America 
in  1838,  and  located  for  two  years  at  Massil- 
lon, Ohio,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  as 
baker  and  confectioner.  Mr.  Boli  removed 


to  Cincinnati  in  1840,  and  two  years  later 
was  married  in  that  city  to  Miss  Caroline 
Ballet,  who  was  a native  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio.  After  marriage  the  young  couple 
took  up  their  residence  on  a farm  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Indiana.  Subsequently  they 
removed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
for  ten  years.  In  May,  1856,  the  family 
came  to  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Boli  re-engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  on  the  West  Side, 
and  removed  to  the  old  location  on  Front 
street,  about  i860,  where  he  continued  a 
prosperous  business  in  family  groceries  for 
many  years.  He  was  a successful  business 
man  and  accumulated  a fine  property  in  real 
estate.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  exem- 
plary Christians  and  active  members  of  St. 
John’s  German  Evangelical  church.  They 
lived  to  ripe  old  age  and  died  honored  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  them,  the  father 
dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years  and 
the  mother  at  seventy-five.  Of  ten  children 
bom  to  these  parents,  but  two  lived  to  years 
of  maturity,  the  sister  becoming  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Dilg,  wife  of  Alexander  Dilg,  of  Ham- 
ilton. She  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, April  10,  1849.  an(l  died  I9°I- 
Louis  A.  Boli,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  a delicate  youth  and  did  not  readily  en- 
gage in  life’s  work  on  his  own  account.  He 
received  a good  education,  being  a graduate 
of  the  Hamilton  high  school,  and  began  his 
business  career,  in  a modest  way,  in  1869. 
From  that  day  to  the  present  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of 
Hamilton,  for  the  most  part  in  the  line  of 
watches  and  clocks  and  jewelry.  Some  lit- 
tle time  after  beginning  business  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  jeweler’s  trade  and 
has  for  many  years  been  a practical  work- 
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man  along  the  lines  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. In  later  years  Mr.  Boli,  in  connection 
with  his  sons,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
brokerage  business,  and  opened  the  Mutual 
Loan  Company,  though  still  continuing 
along  former  lines.  Having  ample  means 
to  conduct  this  within  his  own  resources,  he 
operates  a strictly  confidential  business  and 
treats  his  patrons  with  fairness  and  on  hon- 
orable business  principles.  Anything  of 
value  is  received  in  pledge  for  a reasonable 
proportion  of  its  worth  in  cash,  at  a rate 
of  interest  scarcely  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  accommodations.  Unredeemed 
pledges  are  offered  for  sale  for  the  actual 
amount  of  money  invested  in  them  and  in 
addition  to  this  Mr.  Boli  carries  a full  line 
of  new  goods,  such  as  are  usually  found  in 
a first-class  jewelry  store.  Mr.  Boli  is  a pub- 
lic-spirited and  enterprising  citizen,  taking 
an  active  part  in  social  and  educational  af-' 
fairs  and  wielding  a potent  influence  in  local 
politics.  He  has  served  a number  of  years 
as  a member  of  the  board  of  education  in 
this  city,  and  has  been  otherwise  prominent 
in  municipal  affairs. 

During  his  younger  years  Mr.  Boli  took 
an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  various 
social  fraternities,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  He  is  well  advanced 
in  Masonry.  Aside  from  his  principal  busi- 
ness interests,  he  has  also  been  connected 
with  a manufacturing  concern.  In  1890  he 
went  to  Kuttawa,  Kentucky,  and  purchased 
a manufacturing  plant  which  is  now  oper- 
ated by  his  son,  Louis  A.  This  is  a hub  and 
spoke  factory  which  is  doing  a large  and 
profitable  business. 

Mr.  Boli  was  married  on  the  10th  of 


May,  1869,  when  he  chose  for  his  life  com- 
panion Miss  Carrie  Buckle,  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob and  Margaret  Buckle,  of  Hamilton, 
both  deceased.  This  happy  union  has  been 
blessed  with  eight  children,  of  whom  four 
are  living,  viz:  Louis  A.,  Edward  O.,  Al- 
bert F.  and  Peter  Paul.  All  are  graduates 
of  the  Hamilton  high  school.  Edward  O. 
is  manager  of  the  Pioneer  Knitting  Works, 
while  his  brother  Albert  is  foreman  of  the 
machinery  in  some  enterprise.  Peter  P.  is 
at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boli  have  a pleas- 
ant home  at  313  South  Front  street. 


BENTEL  BROTHERS. 

Ben  tel  Brothers,  jewelers  and  opticians, 
is  one  of  the  leading  business  houses  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton.  There  are  three  brothers 
of  them,  Frederick  C.,  Walter  L.  and  Ru- 
dolph S.  Ben  tel.  The  brothers  sustain  the 
reputation  of  doing  the  finest  watch  repair- 
ing and  the  most  intricate  mechanical  work 
in  the  city.  Two  of  them  are  graduates  of 
the  well-known  Bradley  Horological 
(watch)  School.  Rudolph  S.  Bentel  is  a 
graduate  optician,  and  received  a diploma 
from  the  Bradley  Polytechnical  and  Optical 
School. 

Frederick  Bentel,  the  father  of  the  Ben- 
tel brothers,  was  born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
in  1841  and  spent  his  active  business  life  in 
Hamilton,  where  he  now  resides.  He  wed- 
ded Miss  Wilhelmina  Sohn,  who  was  born 
in  Hamilton  in  1844.  She  represents  one 
of  the  long-established  and  prominent  fam- 
ilies in  this  city.  Both  parents  are  still  liv- 
ing. 

Edmund  W.  Bentel,  the  fourth  son,  is  a 
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draughtsman  by  profession,  and  has  now 
charge  of  a machine  shop  in  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.  The  daughter,  Minnie,  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  O.  L.  Schwenker,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Fred  C.  and  Rudolph  S.  Bentel  are 
prominent  members  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Walter  L.  and 
Rudolph  S.  both  belong  to  the  order  of  the 
Hamilton  Rifles.  In  religious  affiliation  the 
family  are  Presbyterians  and  in  political 
views  are  Democrats. 


REV.  IGNATIUS  M.  WILKENS, 

O.  F.  M. 

Among  present-day  composers  of  church 
music  Rev.  Ignatius  M.  Wilkens,  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  occupies  a front  rank. 
He  is  a thorough  student  and  an  able  ex- 
ponent of  true  church  music,  and  his  works 
combine  with  their  rythmical  qualities  a de- 
votional spirit,  chaste  and  pleasing  melody 
and  correct  harmonization.  Added  to  this 
are  his  simplicity  of  style  and  ease  of  writ- 
ing, all  of  which  tend  to  place  his  works 
among  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  Father 
Ignatius,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary,  1856,  and  received  in  holy  baptism  the 
names  Francis  Theodore.  He  attended  St. 
Francis’  parochial  school  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  entered  St.  Francis’  College, 
in  charge  of  the  Franciscan  fathers.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  classical  studies,  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  Franciscan  Order  and  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1871,  was  invested 
as  a novice  of  that  society.  He  received 
then,  as  is  customary  in  religious  orders, 
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the  name  of  Ignatius  (from  St.  Ignatius, 
the  great  founder  of  the  Jesuits),  and  made 
his  solemn  profession  September  19,  1875. 
He  was  ordained  a priest  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Purcell,  D.  D.,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1878.  His  career  in  the  holy 
ministry  was  marked  with  success  in  the 
various  places  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
his  superiors.  Father  Ignatius  is  an  elo- 
quent and  powerful  orator,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  brightest  men  of  his  or- 
der. His  sermons  are  plain,  his  words  come 
from  a heart  filled  with  love  of  God,  and 
never  fail  to  make  a deep  impression  on  his 
audience. 

God  has  certainly  blessed  him  in  many 
ways,  but  especially  so  in  giving  him  such 
great  talent  for  music.  This  inclination 
showed  itself  plainly  in  youth,  and  later  on 
in  the  order  was  carefully  fostered  and  de- 
veloped under  good  masters.  Father  Igna- 
tius is  truly  religious,  and  this  is  shown 
plainly  in  his  works.  He  does  not  seek  the 
esteem  of  people,  nor  the  applause  of  the 
world,  his  only  desire  being  to  produce  mu- 
sic worthy  of  the  holy  house  of  God,  music 
that  at  once  distinguishes  itself  from  all  sec- 
ular influence.  His  compositions  have  the 
true  sacred  ring;  they  are  of  a religious 
character,  filling  the  soul  with  devotion,  as 
church  music  should.  His  music  is  very 
earnest,  especially  so  his  masses,  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  sacred  text  demands  it.  His  ef- 
forts for  reform  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  and  his  works  are  sung  by  the  best 
of  choirs,  who  recognize  not  only  their  mu- 
sical value,  but  also  their  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  words  of  the  Catholic  lit- 
urgy. Father  Ignatius  has  written  four 
masses,  quite  a number  of  hymns  for  the 
benediction  service  of  the  church,  but  his 
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best  known  work  is  the  famous  “Jubilate 
Deo,”  “Sing  Joyfully  to  God,”  performed 
at  the  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  by  a chorus  of 
five  hundred  voices,  accompanied  by  the  full 
Cincinnati  orchestra  and  the  grand  organ. 
This  piece  carried  his  name  throughout  the 
states,  and  gained  for  him  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a composer  of  true  church  music. 

When  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  some 
few  years  ago  took  up  the  work  of  reform- 
ing the  music  in  the  churches  of  his  diocese, 
he  appointed  a commission  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  carefully  and  judiciously  exam- 
ine all  the  music  in  the  diocese  and  to  elim- 
inate whatever  should  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  holy  house  of  God.  Father  Ignatius 
was  appointed  a member  of  this  commission 
and  has  devoted  much  of  his  valuable  time 
to  this  noble  work,  that  has  been  watched 
all  over  the  world,  and  whose  work  is  just 
now  being  extensively  copied  in  the  various 
dioceses  of  the  states. 

Father  Ignatius  celebrated  the  silver  ju- 
bilee of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  at 
St.  Stephen’s  church,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1903,  in  grand  style. 
Many  friends  from  far  and  near  came  to 
honor  the  plain  Franciscan  and  to  thank  God 
for  all  the  good  done  through  His  humble 
servant  in  the  ministry.  The  jubilee  ser- 
mon, a masterpiece  of  eloquence,  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Rothmann, 
Order  of  Franciscan  Monks,  the  edi- 
tor of  St.  Anthony’s  Messenger,  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  poor  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry.  Father  Ignatius  has 
been  for  years  a regular  contributor  to  this 
and  the  other  monthlies  published  by  the 
order,  and  thus  his  word  reaches  many  who 
have  not  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance, 
but  profit  by  his  earnest  and  interesting 


work  of  the  pen. — [From  the  Catholic  Tele- 
graph, official  organ  of  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop Elder,  D.  D.,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati.] 


MILES  D.  LINDLEY. 

Miles  D.  Lind  ley  was  born  in  Reily 
township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on  the  nth 
of  September,  i860,  and  since  his  eighth 
year  has  been  a resident  of  Hamilton.  He 
is  the  son  of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth  (King) 
Lindley,  the  latter  a daughter  of  Hon.  James 
B.  King,  for  many  years  one  of  Ohio’s  lead- 
ing public  men  and  an  influential  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  also  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1853.  The  mother  of 
the  subject  died  on  April  29,  1904.  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  Mr.  Lindley  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  different  pursuits  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  and  during  the  last  thirteen  years 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  principally  to 
the  real-estate  business,  and  at  this  time  is 
one  of  the  leading  handlers  of  city  prop- 
erty. In  1883,  when  but  twenty-three  years 
old,  Mr.  Lindley  was  elected  a member  of 
the  board  of  education  and  from  that  time 
until  recently  has  been  identified  with 
that  body.  He  is  recognized  as  an  active 
and  aggressive  factor  in  local  political  cir- 
cles, and  for  a number  of  years  he  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  representative  Demo- 
cratic politicians  of  Hamilton,  being  one  of 
the  organizers  and  leading  party  workers. 
His  public  services  have  been  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  thankless  offices  and  commit- 
tees connected  with  the  schools  and  like  in- 
terests, in  which,  as  already  stated,  he  has 
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served  continuously  since  his  first  election  in 

1883.  In  1885  he  was  elected  city  commis- 
sioner, and  filled  the  position  for  a period 
of  two  years.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  party  in  past  years,  Mr.  Lindley’s 
friends  in  1903  urged  his  candidacy  for  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Butler  county,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  securing  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Lindley  is  popular  with  all  classes  of 
citizens  and  shades  of  political  opinion  and 
stands  deservedly  high  in  public  esteem. 
He  is  a warm-hearted,  affable  gentleman, 
pleasing  in  person  and  address.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men  and  of  the  Eagles,  in  all 
of  which  organizations  he  has  been  honored 
at  different  times  with  official  stations. 

Mr.  Lindley  was  married  September  25, 

1884,  to  Miss  Sarah  Sophia  Straub,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Joseph  Straub,  of  Hamilton, 
the  union  resulting  in  the  birth  of  two  chil- 
dren, Elizabeth,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  1903,  and  David  Howell, 
who  is  a member  of  the  class  of  1905  in  the 
high  school. 


DAVID  LINGLER. 

The  Hamilton  fire  department  is  a sys- 
tem of  protection  to  the  city  of  which  the 
people  very  properly  are  proud.  It  numbers 
among  its  very  efficient  corps  of  valiant 
workers  some  men  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  department  for  long  years,  and  no 
one  will  say  that  their  tenure  of  office  has 
been  sought  and  given  purely  on  selfish 
grounds.  They  have  a lively  and  personal 


interest  in  rendering  to  the  city  the  most 
competent  and  efficient  service  in  time  of 
need.  David  Lingler,  the  present  chief  of 
the  fire  department,  has  the  business  ability 
to  earn  a much  larger  income  than  that  paid 
in  the  salary  of  the  office,  and  has  demon- 
strated this  fact  in  a successful  business  ca- 
reer when  employed  in  the  affairs  of  private 
life.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  Mr. 
Lingler  has  served  more  years  at  the  head 
of  the  fire  department  in  Hamilton  than 
any  other  two  men  who  have  occupied  this 
same  position.  There  is  a certain  fascina- 
tion about  the  dangers  and  exposures  of  a 
fireman's  life,  coupled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  rendering  aid  to  the  helpless  in  time 
of  need,  which  is  well  nigh  irresistible. 

David  Lingler  was  elected  chief  of  the 
fire  department  in  April,  1883,  having  previ- 
ously demonstrated  his  fitness  by  proper 
service  in  a subordinate,  department.  By 
subsequent  elections  and  appointments,  he 
retained  the  position  for  five  years.  Retir- 
ing from  the  office,  he  worked  at  his  trade, 
that  of  an  iron  moulder,  until  1892,  when 
he  purchased  a stock  of  groceries  and  em- 
barked in  the  mercantile  business.  But  in 
July,  1893,  he  was  recalled  to  his  former 
position,  under  Mayor  Charles  Bosch,  and 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  department  for 
five  or  six  years,  also  continuing  for  the 
most  part  his  mercantile  interests.  Under 
the  new  code  recently  adopted,  another  sys- 
tem of  selecting  certain  officials  came  into 
vogue  and  again  Mr.  Lingler  was  recalled 
to  the  head  of  the  fire  department  by  the 
city  board  of  control.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  autumn  of  1903,  but  four 
months  later  was  ousted  under  the  new  law, 
which  provides  the  chief  shall  be  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  active  firemen,  which  he  was 
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not  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lingler  is  a man  spe- 
cially qualified  for  the  responsible  position 
in  which  he  has  served  so  long  and  faith- 
fully. And  whatever  the  friends  of  disap- 
pointed candidates  may  say  of  the  matter, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  position  came 
to  Mr.  Lingler  on  the  strength  of  personal 
merit,  rather  than  political  favoritism. 
Should  a vote  of  the  city  be  taken  as  to  the 
best  qualified  man  for  the  position,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  David  Lingler 
would  receive  the  strongest  endorsement 
ever  given  a candidate  for  any  office  in  Ham- 
ilton. 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  a native  of 
Hamilton,  born  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1854.  He  was  the  third  child  in  a family 
of  nine,  born  to  David  and  Catherine 
(Sipp)  Lingler,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Rheinburg,  Germany.  David  Lingler, 
the  father  of  the  subject,  was  a son  of  Mar- 
tin Lingler.  lie  learned  the  blacksmith’s 
trade  in  his  native  land,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1844.  His  brother,  John 
Lingler,  had  preceded  him  to  the  United 
States,  but  died  in  New  York,  where  he 
left  a son,  also  named  John.  Father  Ling- 
ler, having  some  old  country  acquaintances 
in  Hamilton,  came  to  this  city  to  find  a 
home,  and  here,  in  1848,  he  married  Miss 
Catherine,  a daughter  of  William  Sipp,  a 
carpet  weaver  in  Germany,  but  a successful 
farmer  near  this  city,  where  his  days  were 
ended.  William  Sipp  was  the  father  of  four 
daughters  and  five  sons,  a number  of  whom 
still  live  in  the  city  and  are  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  this  early  established  and 
prominent  German  family.  David  Lingler 
employed  his  early  years  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  in  later  life  was  the  proprietor  of 
a boarding  house  in  Hamilton,  where  he 


was  very  well  known  as  an  honorable,  up- 
right citizen.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
office  of  city  marshal,  and  was  serving  in 
that  capacity  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three  years,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1875.  His  wife  survived  him  and  lives  at 
the  old  home  in  Hamilton.  The  children  in 
this  family  were  named  William,  Mary, 
David,  John,  Katie,  George,  Louise,  Adam 
and  Dora.  Adam  died  in  childhood.  The 
survivors  of  the  family  are  happily  married 
and  for  the  most  part  are  living  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  birth. 

Both  father  and  mother  were  devoted 
and  active  members  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical church.  David  Lingler  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton, 
though  by  careful  reading  and  observation 
he  has  largely  supplemented  this  elementary 
training.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  iron  moulder’s 
trade,  and  this  constituted  his  principal  em- 
ployment until  he  began  his  career  in  public 
life.  He  is  a man  well-informed  on  the 
current  events  of  the  day,  keen  and  shrewd 
in  business  affairs,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  public-spirited  and  progressive  citizens 
of  Hamilton.  His  long  continuance  in  an 
office  of  public  trust  and  responsibility  is  the 
best  evidence  of  his  popularity  and  fitness. 

Mr.  Lingler  was  married  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1877,  when  he  chose  for  his  com- 
panion in  life,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brooks,  a na- 
tive of  Hamilton  and  a daughter  of  Jacob 
Brooks,  a former  business  man  of  the  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lingler  have  been  blessed  in 
their  domestic  relations  with  a happy  family 
of  children,  six  in  number,  named  as  fol- 
lows : Elizabeth,  Carl,  Mary,  Alma,  David 
and  Edna.  The  first  two  named  have 
passed  to  the  other  shore.  Mr.  Lingler  and 
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family  are  members  of  the  Zion  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church.  They  are  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  families  in  Hamilton, 
where  their  lives  have  been  spent.  Mr. 
Lingler  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active 
part  in  politics  and  is  a recognized  leader  in 
local  Democracy.  He  is  fair  and  honorable 
in  his  dealings  with  men  and  a valued  citi- 
zen in  the  community. 


JOHN  WEHR. 

The  subject  of  this  review,  who  long 
held  worthy  prestige  among  the  leading 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  Wayne  town- 
ship, recently  abandoned  active  labor  and  at 
this  time  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry and  thrift  in  a life  of  retirement,  hav- 
ing accumulated  a sufficient  amount  of 
worldly  wealth  to  render  the  remainder  of 
his  days  comfortable  and  free  from  care. 
John  Wehr  is  a native  of  the  township  in 
which  he  resides,  but,  as  the  name  suggests, 
his  family  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  his  parents, 
George  and  Mary  R.  Wehr,  having  been 
born  and  reared  in  Germany.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  George  Wehr  immigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  Indiana,  where  he 
purchased  and  cleared  a small  tract  of  land, 
but  after  residing  for  a few  years  in  that 
state  he  disposed  of  his  possessions  and 
moved  to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  locating  on 
Hickory  Flat,  in  the  township  of  St.  Clair. 
He  followed  agricultural  pursuits  in  that 
neighborhood  for  some  years  and  there 
bought  the  place  in  Wayne  township  which 
he  developed  and  on  which  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  dying  April  21,  1889, 
m his  seventy-seventh  year.  Mrs.  Wehr, 


who  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
bore  her  husband  nine  children,  the  follow- 
ing of  whom  survive:  Lawrence,  Anna, 

Andrew,  Lena,  John,  Mary,  Maggie  and 
Lizzie.  George  Wehr  came  to  this  country 
a poor  man,  but,  like  the  majority  of  his 
nationality,  he  was  industrious  and  thrifty 
and  spent  many  a hard  year’s  work  to  put 
his  farm  on  equal  footing  with  others  in  the 
township.  In  the  end  he  was  successful 
beyond  his  expectations,  for  at  his  death 
he  left  to  his  family  a fine  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  acres,  the  same  which 
the  subject  of  this  review  now  owns  and 
on  which  he  also  achieved  such  marked  pre- 
cedence as  an  agriculturist. 

John  Wehr  was  bom  April  26,  1854,  on 
the  family  homestead  in  Wayne  township 
and  spent  the  years  of  his  minority  assisting 
his  father  to  cultivate  and  manage  the  farm. 
When  not  engaged  in  the  fields  he  attended 
the  public  schools  and  in  this  way  spent  the 
winter  seasons  until  his  twentieth  year,  his 
diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
enabling  him  to  master  the  common 
branches  and  obtain  a good  practical  edu- 
cation. When  a young  man,  Mr.  Wehr  be- 
gan working  by  the  month  for  his  father 
and  in  this  way  spent  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  saved  his  earnings  with  the 
object  in  view  of  setting  up  a domestic  es- 
tablishment of  his  own.  In  November, 
1880,  he  married  the  young  lady  of  his 
choice,  Miss  Ellen  Schenck,  of  Madison 
township,  and  from  that  time  on  devoted  his 
attention  very  closely  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, his  success  being  commensurate  with 
the  industry  and  energy  displayed  in  his  la- 
bors. 

Mr.  Wehr  soon  took  high  rank  among 
the  enterprising  farmers  and  stock  raisers 
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of  Wayne  township  and  in  clue  season  he 
found  himself  financially  able  to  purchase 
the  home  place.  Since  becoming  owner  of 
this  fine  farm  he  has  added  greatly  to  its 
value,  remodeling  the  buildings,  erecting 
new  ones,  besides  making  other  improve- 
ment and  in  various  ways  increasing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  place  until  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  rural 
homes  not  only  in  the  township  of  Wayne, 
but  in  Butler  county.  It  is  situated  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Seven- 
Mile,  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  its  deep, 
rich  soil,  which  is  well  watered  and  drained, 
makes  it  especially  adaptable  for  general 
agriculture  and  pasturage. 

As  already  indicated,  Mr.  Wehr  is  not 
engaged  in  farming  at  the  present  time, 
having  rented  the  place  to  his  son-in-law  a 
few  years  ago  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest  and 
recreation  which  his  long  devotion  to  his 
chosen  calling  made  almost  imperative.  He 
still  looks  after  his  live-stock  interests  and 
business  affairs,  however;  gives  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  to  the  management  of  the  farm 
and,  while  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of 
laboring  for  a livelihood,  he  is  quite  a busy 
man,  preferring  to  make  good  use  of  his 
time,  rather  than  to  fritter  or  dream  it  away 
in  inactivity  and  idleness. 

Mr.  Wehr  has  always  manifested  a lively 
interest  in  public  matters  and  as  an  enter- 
prising citizen  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  political  questions  of  the  day. 
He  is  a Democrat  in  all  the  term  implies, 
takes  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party,  and  in  recognition  thereof 
his  friends  at  different  times  have  honored 
him  with  important  official  positions.  In 
1900  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of 


Wayne  township  and  in  April,  1903,  was 
chosen  his  own  successor  by  a very  decided 
majority,  his  administration  of  the  office  be- 
ing able,  business-like  and  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  public. 

Mrs.  Wehr  was  a native  of  Madison 
township,  Butler  county,  her  birth  dating 
from  the  year  i860.  She  was  a faithful  and 
consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Jacksonburg,  and  in  a gentle, 
womanly  way  won  the  high  regard  of  the 
best  social  circles  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  she  lived,  being  esteemed  by  a large 
number  of  friends  and  acquaintances  for  her 
many  excellent  qualities.  The  marriage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wehr  was  blessed  with  one 
daughter,  Jessie,  who  was  born  in  1881  and 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  Calvin  Sheley  and 
the  mother  of  two  offspring,  Vernon  and 
Hazel.  Mrs.  Sheley  died  on  February  3, 
1904. 


ARM  IN  BERKOWITZ. 

This  popular  young  business  man  has 
been  a resident  of  Hamilton  but  a few  years, 
though  he  has  in  that  time  established  for 
himself  a reputation  as  one  of  the  city’s  most 
successful  men.  His  birth  occurred  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, where  he  received  a liberal 
education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emi- 
grated to  the  new  world  and  took  up  a tem- 
porary residence  at  St.  Louis.  From  there 
he  went  to  Indianapolis  and  was  engaged 
in  the  liquor  business  in  the  Hoosier  capital 
for  several  years.  In  1892  Mr.  Berkowitz 
came  to  Hamilton  and  purchased  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  liquor  business  of  Kilsheimer 
& Company  and  at  once  set  about  increas- 
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mg  the  stock  and  enlarging  and  beautifying 
the  place.  His  location  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  city  and  is  a popular  resort  for  the 
better  class  of  customers  who  enjoy  a social 
glass  or  a satisfactory  smoke.  One  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  place  is  the 
fact  that  neither  money  or  skill  have  been 
spared  in  rendering  it  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant. The  goods  on  sale,  either  at  wholesale 
or  retail,  embrace  the  most  popular  and  well 
known  brands  of  liquors  and  cigars.  This 
trade  in  each  is  very  large,  the  wholesale  de- 
partment reaching  into  distant  cities  and 
states.  Mr.  Berkowitz  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  cigar  jobber  in  Butler 
county.  He  has  established  a reputation  sec- 
ond to  none  in  furnishing  fine  wines  and 
liquors  for  family  use  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  the  city  and  adjoining  territory. 
He  is  also  distributor  in  the  county  for  the 
celebrated  “Bethesda”  Waukesha  water  and 
the  Tallewanda”  pure  spring  water.  His 
commodious  place  comprises  nearly  eight 
thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space,  carefully 
arranged  as  to  economy  and  convenience. 
The  front  is  partitioned  off  for  a cigar  sales- 
room and  neat  and  attractive  office.  In  this 
department  may  be  found  all  the  essentials 
to  please  the  taste  of  the  most  exacting  cus- 
tomers. The  wholesaling  of  smokers’  arti- 
cles is  an  important  feature  of  the  immense 
business  transacted  in  this  well-known  and 
popular  house.  The  wholesale  liquor  de- 
partment is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
county,  and  all  the  intricate  knowledge  of 
the  business,  backed  by  ample  capital  and  a 
disposition  to  cater  to  high-class  trade,  are 
the  influences  which  popularize  this  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Berkowitz  is  a social  and  genial 
gentleman,  active  as  a thorough -going  busi- 


ness man,  but  public-spirited  and  benevolent 
in  his  daily  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a son  of  Ig- 
natz  and  Sarah  (Stern)  Berkowitz.  They 
were  natives  of  Hungary,  where  they  were 
married  and  the  mother’s  life  was  spent. 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: Armin,  Lena,  Nathan,  Bert,  Max 

(deceased),  Jacob,  David  and  Harry.  The 
daughter  is  now  Mrs.  Greenwald,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, where  the  father  and  five  sons  are 
now  living.  David  and  Harry  are  sons  by 
the  father’s  second  marriage.  Nathan  is  en- 
gaged in  the  liquor  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count and  Jacob  is  a partner  with  his  father 
in  similar  business.  Mr.  Berkowitz  was 
married  March  14,  1897,  to  Miss  Fannie 
Klein,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  was  reared 
and  educated  in  her  native  city  and  is  a lady 
of  culture  and  refinement,  possessing  many 
personal  charms.  Two  bright  and  interest- 
ing children  have  come  to  bless  this  happy 
union,  viz:  Alfred,  born  February  18,  1898. 
and  Sylvia,  who  was  bom  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1900.  Mr.  Berkowitz  is  a man 
of  a high  order  of  intelligence  and  business 
capacity.  Fie  believes  in  moderation  in  all 
things  and  is  himself  opposed  to  intemper- 
ance. His  place  of  business  is  always  quiet 
and  orderly,  and  his  employes  are  courteous 
and  honorable.  At  the  head  of  these  is  his 
brother,  Bert,  a young  man  of  good  habits 
and  strict  integrity.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  prominently  associated  with  vari- 
ous fraternal  organizations,  in  the  social 
features  of  which  he  takes  much  pleasure. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  Improved  Order 
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Knights  of  Pythias  and  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles.  Besides  these  he  sustains  member- 
ship in  a Jewish  society,  “O.  B.  A.”  and  in 
the  Hamilton  Hebrew  Synagogue,  the  reli- 
gious house  of  his  ancestors. 

His  political  preferences  are  with  the 
principles  of  Democracy,  though  he  is  not 
in  any  sense  a politician. 


J.  W.  KYLE. 

There  ~re  individuals  in  nearly  every 
community  who  by  reason  of  pronounced 
ability  and  force  of  character  rise  above 
the  heads  of  the  masses  and  command  the 
unbounded  esteem  of  their  fellow  men. 
Characterized  by  perseverance  and  a direct- 
ing spirit,  two  virtues  that  never  fail,  such 
men  always  make  their  presence  felt  and 
the  vigor  of  their  strong  personality  serves 
as  a stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  young 
and  rising  generation.  To  this  energetic 
and  enterprising  class  the  subject  of  this 
review  very  properly  belongs.  Enjoying 
distinctive  prestige  as  a farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  he  has  achieved  success  far  above 
the  average  man,  while  his  practical  intelli- 
gence, mature  judgment  and  sound  business 
principles  have  had  much  to  do  in  mould- 
ing public  sentiment  in  the  community. 

J.  W.  Kyle  is  a native  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  as  was  also  his  father,  William  Kyle, 
both  of  whom  were  born  and  reared  in 
Liberty  township,  where  the  family  settled 
in  a very  early  day.  The  first  of  the  name 
to  come  to  this  part  of  the  state  was  the 
subject’s  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Kyle, 
who  moved  from  Pennsylvania,  many  years 


ago,  and  purchased  the  homestead  in  Liberty 
township  which  is  still  in  possession  of  one 
of  his  descendants.  William  Kyle  grew  up 
on  this  place,  married  Miss  Sarah  Cheese- 
man,  whose  people  were  also  early  comers, 
and  reared  a family  of  four  children,  namely : 
J.  W.,  of  this  review;  Lydia,  who  married 
John  Van  Skik;  Martha,  who  is  unmarried 
and  still  an  inmate  of  the  old  home,  and 
Louis,  the  last  named  and  Mrs.  Van  Skik 
being  deceased. 

J.  W.  Kyle  was  born  November  15, 
1842,  and,  as  already  indicated,  obtained  his 
first  practical  experience  on  the  family 
homestead  in  Lemon  township,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood  under  the  wholesome  dis- 
cipline of  the  farm.  After  attending  the 
common  schools  until  mastering  the  usual 
course  of  study  he  spent  some  time  in  an 
academy,  thus  acquiring  an  education  which 
enabled  him  to  transact  successfully  the  du- 
ties of  a very  active  and  useful  life.  Mr. 
Kyle  remained  with  his  parents  until  at- 
taining his  majority,  when  he  started  out 
to  make  his  own  way,  chosing  for  his  life 
work  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  raising  of  live  stock,  he 
has  since  followed,  with  encouraging  finan- 
cial results.  In  1865  he  entered  the  mar- 
riage relation  with  Miss  Mamomi  Van  Sik, 
who  proved  a true  and  lovable  helpmeet 
until  her  lamented  death,  on  August  1,  1872, 
and  who  bore  him  two  children,  one  of 
whom,  a daughter  by  the  name  of  Tena,  is 
living,  making  her  home  with  her  grand- 
mother, in  whose  household  she  was  reared. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Kyle  chose  a second  com- 
panion in  the  person  of  Miss  Lizzie  Am- 
mons, but  after  a mutually  happy  wedded 
experience  of  twenty-six  years’  duration  she 
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too  was  called  to  the  other  world,  depart- 
ing this  life  on  the  31st  of  August,  1902, 
the  union  being  without  issue. 

For  a number  of  years  past  Mr.  Kyle  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
culturists and  representative  stockraisers  of 
Liberty  township,  his  interests  in  both  these 
branches  being  large  and  his  success  far  in 
advance  of  that  achieved  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  community  who  are  so 
engaged.  He  has  a wide  reputation  as  a 
breeder  and  raiser  of  fine  horses  and  there 
has  long  been  a constantly  growing  demand 
for  his  animals,  many  of  which  have  sold 
for  high  prices  both  at  home  and  in  more 
remote  markets.  Another  of  his  specialties 
is  the  Poland  China  breed  of  hogs,  which 
he  raises  in  large  numbers  and  for  which 
there  is  always  a greater  demand  than  he 
can  possibly  supply.  Wherever  exhibited 
these  animals  have  taken  first  prizes,  their 
many  points  of  excellence  bearing  testimony 
to  his  success  as  a breeder  of  high-grade 
swine,  and  to  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  man  is  due  the  credit  of  arousing  an 
interest  among  the  farmers  of  his  own  and 
neighboring  townships  in  the  matter  of  im- 
proved live  stock.  Mr.  Kyle  is  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  domestic  animals  and,  hav- 
ing given  the  matter  of  breeding  a great 
deal  of  intelligent  study,  his  suggestions 
and  advice  relative  thereto  are  accepted  as 
authority  by  those  whose  interests  run  par- 
allel with  his  own.  He  has  always  mani- 
fested a pardonable  pride  in  marketing  noth- 
ing but  first-class  stock  and  some  idea  of  his 
success  in  this  line  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  he  recently  disposed  of  a fine  animal 
of  the  Poland  China  breed  that  tipped  the 
beam  at  the  remarkable  weight  of  twelve 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 

In  matters  of  public  import  Mr.  Kyle 


has  long  been  an  influential  factor,  having 
filled  a number  of  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  township  and  county.  He  has 
affiliated  with  the  Democracy  since  old 
enough  to  exercise  the  rights  and  prerog- 
atives of  citizenship  and  in  1886  was  elected 
by  his  party  superintendent  of  the  county  in- 
firmary, which  position  he  filled  two  terms 
of  two  years  each,  having  been  elected  the 
second  time  in  the  year  1890.  He  has 
served  about  ten  years  as  trustee  of  Liberty 
township,  of  which  office  he  is  the  present 
incumbent,  and  he  also  served  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  township  of  Lemon  and  for 
several  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Monroe 
high  school,  discharging  the  duties  of  these 
various  position  ably  and  conscientiously 
and  making  a record  as  a public  servant  of 
which  his  numerous  friends  as  well  as  him- 
self have  every  reason  to  feel  proud.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Kyle  is  a member  of  the 
Pythian  order,  but  is  not  as  active  in  the 
work  of  the  organization  as  formerly, 
though  still  identified  therewith  and  a 
marked  example  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  Personally  he  is  the 
soul  of  generous,  large-hearted  fellowship 
and  as  a neighbor  is  accommodating  and 
liberal  to  a fault,  no  worthy  individual  or 
legitimate  enterprise  ever  appealing  to  him 
in  vain  for  assistance.  His  course  through 
life  has  been  prudent  and  upright,  his  stand 
has  ever  been  on  the  right  in  matters  of 
moral  issue  and  as  a citizen  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  such  a way  as  to  meet 
the  approval  of  his  conscience  and  conserve 
the  public  good.  While  fortunate  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  he  is  also  rich  in  the 
possession  of  a reputation  above  reproach 
and  a character  which  will  bear  the  closest 
and  strictest  scrutiny. 
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WILLIAM  H.  PAULLIN. 

Success  in  this  world  comes  to  the  de- 
serving. Man  gets  out  of  life  what  he  puts 
into  it,  plus  a reasonable  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. The  individual  who  inherits 
large  wealth  or  a vast  estate  and  adds  noth- 
ing to  its  value  can  not  in  sober  truth  be 
termed  successful.  He  that  falls  heir  to  a 
fortune  and  by  earnest  endeavor  increases  it 
is  successful  in  proportion  to  his  gains,  but 
the  man  who  starts  in  life  with  no  inheri- 
tance save  that  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed him,  and  by  his  own  unaided  efforts 
overcomes  obstacles  and  forges  ahead  in 
spite  of  discouraging  circumstances,  until 
he  acquires  a competency  and  wins  an  hon- 
orable name,  achieves  success  such  as  those 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury  can  not  under- 
stand or  in  any  degree  appreciate.  To  the 
former  class  belongs  the  sturdy  honest  yeo- 
manry who  constitute  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country,  who  exercise  such  a 
strong  and  abiding  influence  on  the  body 
politic,  and  it  is  of  such  an  one  that  the  biog- 
rapher is  pleased  to  write  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow. 

William  H.  Paullin  belongs  to  one  of 
the  old  families  of  Butler  county  and  of  late 
his  life  has  been  very  closely  identified  with 
the  township  of  which  he  is  now  an  hon- 
ored resident.  He  was  born  in  Madison 
township,  January  2,  1847,  being  the  oldest 
child  of  Isaac  and  Ellen  (Schenck)  Paullin, 
and  grew  to  maturity  as  a tiller  of  the  soil, 
receiving  a practical  education  in  the  district 
schools,  which  he  attended  of  winter 
months  until  a youth  in  his  teens.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  varied  duties  of  the 
farm  began  at  an  early  age  and  he  was 
reared  to  regard  toil  as  honorable  and  idle- 


ness a disgrace.  As  soon  as  old  enough  he 
took  his  place  in  the  fields  and  early  and  late 
bore  his  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops,  and  in  this 
way  assisted  his  father  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  home  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world. 

On  December  29,  1868,  Mr.  Paullin  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Rachael 
Hinkle,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Selby)  Hinkle,  and  immediately  thereafter 
began  farming  for  himself  by  renting  a part 
of  his  father's  land,  his  industry  being  his 
main  capital.  He  made  commendable  prog- 
ress and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  found 
himself  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  Land  be- 
ing high  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  continue  renting 
rather  than  to  go  in  debt,  accordingly  he  re- 
mained on  his  father's  place  until  able  to 
purchase  to  advantage,  which  he  did  in 
1894  by  investing  in  the  fine  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  acres  in  Wayne 
township  on  which  he  now  lives.  Since  tak- 
ing possession  of  his  farm  Mr.  Paullin  has 
made  many  improvements,  and  by  industry, 
thrift  and  good  business  management  he 
has  won  a conspicuous  place  among  the 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  township.  He 
is  an  excellent  farmer  and  in  addition  to  the 
different  grain,  vegetable  and  fruit  crops 
which  he  raises  in  abundance,  he  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  live  stock.  His 
buildings  and  fences  are  in  good  repair,  the 
fields  show  evidence  of  successful  tillage, 
and  everything  on  the  place  attests  the  care 
and  attention  which  he  has  exercised  in  or- 
der to  make  not  only  a profitable  farm  but 
also  a comfortable  home  in  which  beauty 
and  good  taste  are  by  no  means  unknown 
quantities. 
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Mrs.  Paullin  was  bom  in  Madison  town- 
ship, October  27.  1849,  received  a good  com- 
mon-school education  and,  like  "her  hus- 
band, is  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  know 
her.  Her  father,  Joseph  Hinkle,  was  a na- 
tive of  Butler  county  and  a member  of  one 
of  its  old  pioneer  families,  the  Selbys  hav- 
ing also  been  among  the  early  settlers  of  this 
part  of  the  state.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paullin 
two  children  have  been  born,  viz  : William, 
whose  birth  occurred  on  August  23,  1879, 
and  who  is  engaged  in  the  sawmill  business 
m this  township.  The  other  child  died  in 
infancy. 


BRANDON  R.  MILLIKIN. 

This  well-known  attorney  of  Hamilton 
is  a representative  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  Butler  county.  He  is 
descended  from  pioneer  stock,  and  the  name 
of  Millikin  in  Butler  county  stands  for  a 
high  class  of  citizenship  and,  among  the 
males,  almost  invariably,  for  a professional 
career.  Dr.  Dan  Millikin  was  the  first  phy- 
sician in  Hamilton.  He  and  his  brother 
Samuel  took  up  their  residence  in  this  city 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1807,  and  to  this  early 
pioneer  family  is  traceable  the  entire  Milli- 
kin family  now  living  in  Butler  county. 
Samuel  Millikin,  before  mentioned,  opened 
the  first  drug  store  in  Hamilton. 

Brandon  R.  Millikin,  of  this  review,  is 
descended  in  direct  line,  four  generations 
removed,  from  Dr.  Robert  B.  Millikin,  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Dan  and  Samuel.  He  was 
the  sixth  son  bom  to  James  and  Dolly  Milli- 
kin, the  former  a native  of  Ireland,  born  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1752,  in  County  Antrim. 


He  came  to  America  in  1771,  and  located 
■n  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  married  Miss  Dolly  McFarland,  a native 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  rst  of  March,  1778. 
James  Millikin  had  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  attained  to  years  of  ma- 
turity. They  were  Daniel,  James,  John  H 
Samuel.  William  S..  Robert  B„  Andrew, 
Abel  and  Mary. 

Robert  B.  is  the  paternal  great-grand- 
father of  Brandon  R.,  of  this  sketch.  At 
the  time  his  three  brothers  departed  for  the 
West  to  seek  new  homes  he  was  a lad  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  and  he  remained  with 
his  parents  until  about  twenty,  when  he  be- 
came imbued  with  the  spirit  of  emigration 
and  followed  his  older  brothers  to  Hamil- 
ton. He  arrived  here  in  the  spring  of  1813 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  the  family  of 
his  brother,  Dr.  Dan,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  time  of  his  marriage.  In  Hamilton 
he  completed  his  preparatory  education  and 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  tu- 
torship of  his  elder  brother.  In  1817,  hav- 
ing mastered  the  intricacies  of  professional 
lore,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  medicine, 
established  an  office  in  Hamilton,  and  began 
his  professional  career.  He  devoted  his  at- 
tention closely  to  his  profession  for  many 
years  and  was  successful  in  the  accumulation 
of  property,  as  well  as  in  the  relief  of  the 
distressed.  As  he  approached  the  age  of 
middle  life  he  relaxed  his  professional  ef- 
forts somewhat,  though  he  never  retired  en- 
tirely from  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
was  a man  of  resourceful  mind  and  readily 
adapted  himself  to  other  lines  of  human  ef- 
fort. He  was  for  years  a brigadier  general 
of  the  Ohio  state  militia  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  several  other  honorable  positions. 

He  was  a trustee  of  the  Miami  University, 
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served  for  a time  as  county  treasurer,  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  selection 
of  canal  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
served  as  a member  of  the  Ohio  legislature. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Millikin,  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  married  Sarah  Gray,  who  was 
connected  with  many  of  the  pioneer  fam- 
ilies of  that  day.  She  died  in  young  woman- 
hood, leaving  three  children,  who  arrived  at 
the  age  of  maturity.  The  eldest  of  these 
was  Samuel,  who  resided  in  Hamilton  for 
many  years,  but  subsequently  removed  to 
Missouri,  where  he  ended  his  days.  Thomas 
was  the  second  born  in  this  family,  and  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
review.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  child,  mar- 
ried William  A.  Elliott.  Both  are  now  de- 
ceased. Dr.  Robert  B.  Millikin  married,  for 
his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Yeaman, 
who  survived  him.  Dr.  Millikin  died  on  the 
28th  of  June,  i860,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years,  six  months  and  nineteen  days. 

Thomas  Millikin,  grandfather  of  the 
subject,  was  born  in  Ross vi lie,  now  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  28th  of  September,  1819.  No 
man  ever  lived  in  Hamilton  who  contributed 
more  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  city, 
or  who  maintained  a higher  grade  of  citi- 
zenship than  Thomas  Millikin.  He  was 
abreast  of  the  times  in  everything,  and  the 
later  years  of  his  long  and  illustrious  life 
were  as  fertile  as  the  earlier  ones.  His  life 
career  was  devoted  to  professional  work,  and 
he  never  sought,  nor  would  he  accept,  a 
purely  political  office.  Thomas  Millikin  was 
liberally  educated,  beginninghis  career  in  the 
classics,  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Joseph 
G.  Monfort,  in  1832.  After  two  years  of 
this  preparatory  work  he  entered  Miami 
University  and  was  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution in  July,  1838.  In  the  autumn  of 


the  same  year  he  became  a student  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Elijah  Vance,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  December  20,  1840.  He 
at  once  engaged  in  active  practice,  which 
continued  without  interruption  for  more 
than  half  a century.  In  1843  he  was  ap- 
pointed prosecuting  attorney  and  served  one 
year  under  this  appointment,  but  never 
again,  during  fifty  years  and  more,  do  we 
find  the  name  of  Thomas  Millikin  announced 
as  a candidate  for  any  office  not  purely  pro- 
fessional. But  throughout  all  of  these 
years  he  held  the  post  of  honor  at  the  Butler 
county  bar.  None  were  there  to  dispute  it. 
He  was  a lawyer,  and  desired  to  be  nothing 
more.  As  a public  speaker,  however,  there 
were  few  his  equal  and  his  voice  was  always 
heard  as  one  of  the  principal  orators  on  oc- 
casions of  state.  His  style  was  terse,  con- 
vincing and  pleasing.  Never  in  his  life  did 
he  resort  to  the  petty  methods  of  the  petti- 
fogger,  even  in  the  most  animated  political 
debates.  He  was  always  a gentleman  and 
treated  his  adversaries  as  such,  whether  they 
were  or  not.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  war  and  sent 
two  stalwart  sons  to  the  front  in  its  preser- 
vation. Yet  he  never  believed  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a resort  to  arms.-  He  believed  in 
peaceful  arbitration  of  national  difficulties, 
and  recognized  the  “power  of  might”  only 
as  a last  resort.  But  all  of  his  public  utter- 
ances breathed  an  ardent  desire  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  union,  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  Millikin  was  the  originator  of  the 
Hamilton  Gas  Company  and  also  of  the 
Lindenwald  Electric  Transit  Company.  He 
was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  latter 
corporation  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  As  a promoter 
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of  these  two  beneficent  enterprises,  without 
which  the  city  could  scarcely  exist  today,  he 
proved  himself  a man  of  public  spirit  and 
advanced  ideals.  From  1852  until  his  death 
he  was  attorney  for  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton & Dayton  Railroad  Company.  Subse- 
quent to  1852  he  was  also  selected  as  attor- 
ney for  the  Big  Four  Railroad  Company, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  many  years.  In 
1874  he  was  tendered  a commission  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio, 
an  honor  which  he  declined.  There  are 
mapy  of  Mr.  Millikin's  public  addresses  now 
in  print,  but  probably  the  masterpiece  of  his 
lifetime  is  the  address  delivered  on  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  was  de- 
livered in  Hamilton,  on  July  4,  1876.  His 
address  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  court  house  in  Hamilton 
is  another  of  the  sacred  relics  of  past  days. 
It  is  tempered  throughout  with  a spirit  of 
love  and  justice  between  man  and  man,  the 
sentiment  of  which  could  not  have  been  ut- 
tered by  any  save  a pre-eminently  good  man. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  took 
two  partners  into  his  legal  business,  his 
grandson,  Brandon  R.  Millikin,  of  this 
sketch,  and  Robert  N.  Shotts,  under  the  firm 
title  of  Millikin,  Shotts  & Millikin. 

Thomas  Millikin  was  married  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  November  4,  1841,  when  he  wed- 
ded Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  late  William 
B.  VanHook.  She  was  born  in  1824,  and 
proved  a most  exemplary  wife  and  mother. 
The  union  was  a most  happy  one,  and  after 
walking  side  by  side  on  life’s  journey  for 
fifty-two  years,  it  was  terminated  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1894,  when  Mrs.  Millikin 
was  called  to  her  final  earthly  rest.  They 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  namely : 


William  B.,  Robert  B.,  Sallie  G.,  Murray 
G.,  Matie  M.,  Ira  S.  and  Julia  M.  William, 
Murray  and  Matie  are  deceased.  The  oth- 
ers are,  for  the  most  part,  residents  of  their 
native  city.  William  served  as  a soldier  in 
the  Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry 
during  the  Civil  war  and  Robert  B.  was  a 
member  of  the  Ninety-third  Regiment  in 
the  same  service. 

But  it  is  as  a lawyer  that  Thomas  Milli- 
kin achieved  the  highest  honors  and  most 
brilliant  success.  For  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  there  was  scarcely  an  important 
case  brought  to  trial  in  Butler  county  that 
Mr.  Millikin  did  not  appear  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  He  has  also  carried  some  very 
complicated  cases  through  the  higher  courts 
of  the  state  and  nation,  where  his  ability  and 
sterling  integrity  were  always  recognized. 
Mr.  Millikin  was  a lover  of  history,  and 
delighted  to  dwell  on  reminiscences  and 
scenes  of  the  past,  especially  during  the  per- 
iod of  the  seventy  years  with  which  he  was 
so  familiar.  He  was  exceptionally  well  in- 
formed on  the  current  history  of  Butler 
county  and  took  special  pleasure  in  discuss- 
ing the  events  of  the  early  days.  His  death 
occurred  in  Hamilton,  on  the  10th  day  of 
November,  1899. 

The  father  of  the  subject,  Robert  Bar- 
bour Millikin,  was  born  in  Hamilton,  March 
2 r,  1844.  He  acquired  his  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  his  native  city.  He 
then  spent  two  years  at  the  Park  Latin 
Schools,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Soon 
after  this  he  entered  Miami  University,  and, 
after  two  years’  study  there,  his  college  ca- 
reer was  suddenly  terminated  by  his  enlist- 
ment as  a soldier  in  the  Union  army.  He 
entered  the  service  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1862,  as  a member  of  the  Ninety-third  Ohio 
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Volunteer  Infantry.  After  serving  two 
years  at  the  front  and  being  twice  promoted, 
he  resigned  his  commission  as  first  lieuten- 
ant on  the  22d  of  November,  1864,  by  rea- 
son of  disability  contracted  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Millikin  has  filled  various  offices  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  the  city 
clerk  of  Hamilton  from  1875  to  1881,  retir- 
ing from  the  office  to  accept  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  courts  of  Butler  county,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  t88i,  and  served 
until  1887. 

Mr.  Millikin  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  implements  and  machinery  in 
1865,  continuing  that  business  for  many 
years.  He  is  now  quite  extensively  engaged 
in  real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  Ham- 
ilton. R.  B.  Millikin  was  married  August 
16,  1865,  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Carrie  E., 
daughter  of  Abel  and  Martha  Brandon,  a 
prominent  pioneer  family  of  Miami  county. 
These  are  the  parents  of  Brandon  R.  Milli- 
kin, the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Brandon  R.  Millikin  was  born  in  Hamil- 
ton. August  19,  1868.  He  enjoyed  the  ex- 
cellent educational  facilities  of  his  native 
city,  where  he  fitted  himself  for  entrance 
upon  a collegiate  course.  This  he  did  in 
1885.  when  he  entered  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  Amherst  College,  in  Massachusetts. 
Returning  from  that  institution,  he  took  up 
the  legal  profession  as  a life  work  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Hon.  Thomas  Millikin, 
where  he  passed  one  year  in  preparatory 
study.  Continuing  his  professional  studies, 
he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  completed  the  prescribed  course 
and  was  graduated  in  1891.  Mr.  Millikin 
then  returned  to  Hamilton  and  soon  there- 
after the  law  firm  of  Millikin.  Shotts  & Milli- 


kin was  formed,  the  subject  becoming  the 
junior  member. 

Since  the  death  of  Thomas  Millikin,  the 
senior  partner,  the  firm  title  has  been  Shotts 
& Millikin.  The  subject  is  a thorough 
scholar  and  endowed  with  all  the  character- 
istics which  constitute  a successful 
lawyer.  He  has  the  prestige  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  distinguished  in  the 
learned  professions,  the  counsels  of  his  late 
preceptor,  and  the  example  of  a successful 
life  career  fresh  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Millikin 
is  an  exceedingly  popular  and  talented  at- 
torney. Along  professional  lines  he  inherits 
many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
lamented  grandfather  and  early  preceptor, 
and  has  already  established  for  himself  a ca- 
reer of  prominence  and  usefulness.  Though 
a pronounced  Democrat,  and  zealous  in  the 
supremacy  of  party  principles,  he  has  never 
entered  politics  as  a candidate  for  public 
honors,  but  is  content  with  assisting  his 
party  and  friends  with  his  voice  and  influ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Millikin  was  married  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1895,  when  he  chose  as  his  life 
companion  Miss  Grace  E.  Jewett,  of  Wyo- 
ming. Ohio.  She  is  a daughter  of  Joseph 
E.  and  Cecelia  C.  Jewett.  Her  father  was  a 
prominent  business  man  at  Wyoming  for 
many  years  and  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Carriage  Goods  Company.  Mrs. 
Millikin  was  educated  at  the  Wyoming  high 
school,  subsequently  taking  an  extensive 
course  in  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music, 
where  she  studied  piano  and  organ.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Millikin  have  three  children,  Caro- 
line E.,  Margaret  B.  and  Jewett.  Mrs.  Mil- 
likin is  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  which  the  family  attend  regularly. 
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COL.  CHARLES  A.  STROBLE. 

The  chief  of  the  Hamilton  police  force 
is  better  known  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life 
than  at  the  head  of  the  city’s  guardians  of 
the  peace.  “Charley”  Stroble,  as  he  is  fa- 
miliarly called  by  his  friends,  is  the  propri- 
etor of  Hotel  Stroble.  on  the  corner  of  Third 
and  High  streets,  which  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  up-to-date  ho- 
tels in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  It  is  not  only 
the  handsomest  building  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  public  entertainment,  but  the  inter- 
ior arrangements  are  perfect  in  all  details. 
The  traveler  seeking  quiet  repose  in  a lux- 
uriously furnished  room,  with  every  com- 
fort and  convenience  afforded  by  a modern 
European  hotel,  will  find  it  at  Hotel  Stroble. 
Special  efforts  are  made  by  the  gentlemanly 
clerks  and  attendants  to  guard  the  guests 
from  the  noise  and  commotion  usually  found 
about  public  lodging  houses.  The  comforts 
of  clean  beds,  steam  heat  in  every  room, 
and  a quiet  and  orderly  arrangement 
throughout  are  accommodations  which  the 
traveling  public  appreciate  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Operated  by  the  same  management 
and  at  a convenient  distance  from  the  hotel, 
is  Stroble’s  Restaurant,  the  most  popular 
and  liberally  patronized  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Hamilton.  The  capacious  dining 
room  has  a capacity  of  more  than  a hundred, 
where  every  luxury  afforded  by  the  market 
may  be  found  ready  on  call.  At  the  same 
time  the  guests  whose  pocket  books  deny 
them  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  whose  econom- 
ical dispositions  require  a cheaper  fare,  may 
be  served  with  the  regular  meals  at  a nomi- 
nal price.  This  institution,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  for  the  most  part  by  Mrs. 
Stroble  and  a corps  of  competent  and  oblig- 


ing assistants,  is  the  most  popular  resort  in 
the  city.  In  connection  with  the  restaurant 
is  also  to  be  found  a store  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds,  from  a 
fishing  hook  to  a repeating  rifle,  with  all  the 
intermediates.  Colonel  Stroble  is  also  ex- 
tensively interested  in  farming,  and  has  a 
handsome  country  home  near  the  city,  where 
he  often  entertains  his  friends  in  true  farmer 
style.  This  splendid  property  is  not  only  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  in  the 
relief  it  affords  from  the  perplexities  of  ac- 
tual business,  but  it  is  also  an  item  of  great 
profit  to  the  owner.  It  produces  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  choice  vegetables,  fruits 
and  other  necessities  which  are  consumed  at 
the  restaurant.  The  mik,  cream,  eggs  and 
poultry  come  from  the  farm,  while  early 
lambs,  calves  and  hogs  are  also  slaughtered 
from  the  fine  herd  kept  there.  All  the  po- 
tatoes consumed  at  the  restaurant  come 
from  the  same  source,  while  it  yields  the 
smaller  vegetables  in  abundance  and  great 
variety.  Pork  and  lard  are  other  items  of 
considerable  expense,  which  come  from  the 
Stroble  farm  as  needed.  This  valuable 
property  is  located  only  two  miles  from 
Hamilton,  and  seldom  a day  passes  that  it  is 
not  called  upon  to  contribute  something  to 
the  tables  of  the  famous  restaurant.  It  is 
valued  at  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
and  pays  a very  fair  interest  in  its  daily 
contributions  to  the  popularity  of  the  Stro- 
ble Restaurant.  While  the  subject  has  made 
a success  of  life,  and  is  reputed  to  be  very 
well-to-do,  the  accumulation  of  riches  has 
not  been  his  principal  object.  He  is  warm- 
hearted and  generous  by  nature,  a lover  of 
innocent  sports,  a friend  to  the  oppressed  or 
unfortunate,  and  believes  in  seeing  the 
world  as  he  passes  through  it.  He  has  been 
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an  extensive  traveler  and  has  had  broad  ex- 
perience in  the  world  of  business.  With  his 
friends  he  is  liberal  to  a fault,  and  has  often 
contributed  to  their  relief  when  in  distress 
without  any  hope  of  ever  receiving  the 
amounts  advanced. 

The  question  would  naturally  arise : 
“What  does  a man  in  affluent  circumstances, 
already  overwhelmed  with  profitable  busi- 
ness, want  with  a subordinate  position  in 
the  city  government?”  The  reply  comes 
from  a hundred  men,  “It  is  one  of  the  ec- 
centricities of  Charley  Stroble.”  He  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs,  and  has  been  one  of  the  “wheel 
horses”  of  local  Democracy.  He  has  stood 
by  his  party  and  political  friends  through 
“thick  and  thin”  and  has  been  unwavering 
in  his  zeal  and  devotion.  Some  kind  of 
recognition  seemed  necessary,  and  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies  was  the  only  one 
within  the  gift  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment which  he  would  or  could  accept.  We 
therefore  find  Mr.  Stroble  at  the  head  of  the 
police  department  and  as  zealous  in  the 
protection  of  the  people’s  interests  and  as 
aggressive  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
as  though  his  bread  and  butter  depended 
upon  his  official  success.  He  has  inaugur- 
ated a much-needed  system  of  reform  in 
the  department  and  instituted  some  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  the  city  from  the 
depredations  of  petty  thieves  and  house- 
breakers (chicken  thieves  especially)  never 
before  introduced.  His  broad  experience 
and  extensive  travels  and  observations  in 
larger  cities  renders  him  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  law  breakers,  and,  being  tactful 
and  resourceful,  the  name  of  Col.  Stroble 
will  soon  become  a terror  to  evil  doers  in 
Hamilton. 


Mr.  Stroble  was  married  October  14, 
1879,  to  Miss  Marie  Louise  Kunz,  of 
Glendale,  Ohio.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  Royal  Arca- 
num, Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  and  Knights  of  Ancient  Rome.  Mrs. 
Stroble  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church. 
She  is  a lady  of  fine  executive  ability  and 
business  tact.  Much  of  Mr.  Stroble’s  suc- 
cess in  business  life  is  due  to  the  more  care- 
ful and  conservative  methods  of  Mrs.  Stro- 
ble. To  her  husband  she  has  been  a “help- 
meet” indeed.  Their  domestic  life  has  been 
supremely  happy  throughout  a period  of 
twenty-five  years  spent  together  on  life’s 
journey.  The  married  life  of  this  worthy 
couple  has  been  one  perpetual  “honeymoon,” 
entirely  free  from  domestic  bickerings  or 
corroding  influences.  Their  love  has  not  been 
divided  with  children,  since  all  of  their  off- 
spring died  in  early  infancy.  This  is  con- 
sidered a great  misfortune,  yet  it  is  not 
without  its  compensating  influences. 


JOHN  C.  SLAYBACK. 

John  C.  Slayback,  attorney  and  counsel- 
lor at  law,  is  a native  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  born  in  Liberty  township  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1848.  He  is  a son  of  William 
and  Sarah  Slayback,  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  Butler  county. 
John  C.  Slayback  spent  his  early  years  on 
the  parental  farm  in  Liberty  township, 
working  and  attending  school  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty.  During  this  time 
he  had  acquired  a common-school  educa- 
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tion,  and  began  life  on  his  own  account  as 
a teacher.  He  was  ambitious  to  possess  a 
thorough  education,  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  laudable  desire  he  entered  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  classical 
and  scientific  departments  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  spent  one  year  as  a 
student  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  after  which  he 
pursued  a supplementary  course  in  the  law 
office  of  Hon.  James  E.  Campbell,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1878  entered  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School.  Due  credit  was  given  for  his 
previous  studies,  and  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  May  14,  1879.  Two  months  later 
he  came  to  Hamilton  and  has  since  been 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  Butler  county.  Mr.  Slayback  has 
been  a partner  in  three  law  firms,  but  since 
1888  he  has  been  associated  with  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Harr,  ex-probate  judge  of  Butler 
county. 

John  C.  Slayback  has  had  a brilliant 
career  during  his  active  professional  life  and 
has  been  successful  in  a marked  degree. 
Public  sentiment  places  him  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Butler  county  bar.  He  is 
devoted  to  his  profession  and  proverbially 
prompt  in  attendance  upon  any  business  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  As  a counsellor,  he  is 
careful  and  conservative,  and  always  re- 
liable. His  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
lawr  is  fully  recognized  in  the  community 
and  he  has,  perhaps,  as  large  a practice  as 
any  attorney  in  southwestern  Ohio. 

In  political  affiliations  Mr.  Slayback  is 
an  uncompromising  Republican.  While  he 
has  never  sought  official  honors,  he  has  been 
ever  alert  and  active  in  the  interests  of  his 
party.  He  has  attended  the  meetings  of 
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the  Ohio  Republican  League  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  has  been  a delegate  to  the 
national  conventions  of  that  organization. 

In  the  social  affairs  of  life,  Mr.  Slay- 
back takes  great  interest  in  Masonry,  and 
has  attained  to  distinguished  recognition 
in  that  time-honored  fraternity.  He  has 
spent  many  years  in  studying  the  mysteries 
of  the  organization  connected  with  Masonry 
and  has  mastered  the  unwrritten  work  of 
thirty-two  degrees. 

On  the  1 6th  of  February,  1881,  Mr. 
Slayback  w^as  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Irene  A.  Dodds,  of  Mason,  Warren  county, 
Ohio.  She  is  a daughter  of  Hon.  John  A. 
Dodds,  who  was  a member  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  in  the  early  ’fifties. 

The  beautiful  home  of  the  Slayback 
family  is  located  on  North  Third  street,  and 
is  a model  of  architectural  and  mechanical 
skill.  Three  daughters  have  come  to 
brighten  the  happy  domestic  fireside,  tw^o  of 
whom  are  young  ladies  just  entering  so- 
ciety, while  the  third  is  a little  miss  busy 
writh  her  elementary  school  work. 

The  eldest,  Miss  Leta,  was  graduated 
from  the  Hamilton  high  school,  the  Oxford 
Female  College,  and  specialized  in  Chicago 
University,  and  has  been  elected  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  Oxford  Female  College. 
Miss  Jessie  is  a graduate  of  the  Hamilton 
high  school,  and  at  present  a student  at 
Oxford  Female  College.  Miss  Ruth  is  the 
youngest  of  the  trio. 


JAMES  FITTON. 

The  annals  of  Butler  county  record  no 
more  prominent  name  than  that  of  Fitton. 
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It  appears  in  the  learned  professions  and 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  in  the  less  public,  but  equally  important, 
records  of  private  enterprises  in  the  county 
from  a remote  period  in  its  history,  and 
they  as  a people  have  become  numerous  and 
prosperous,  with  the  growth  and  progress 
of  their  adopted  county. 

The  ancestors  of  James  Fitton,  in  whose 
name  this  sketch  is  written,  were  of  pure 
English  origin,  the  father,  James  Fitton, 
being  born  at  Heywood,  England.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  died  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1864. 
His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Hannah  Bailey 
Fitton,  was  born  near  Manchester,  England, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1805,  and  died  in 
this  city.  February  7,  1873.  These  were 
people  of  high  moral  rectitude  and  much 
force  of  character.  They  introduced  into 
their  adopted  locality  many  characteristics 
of  the  older  and  more  stable  country  from 
which  they  came  and  had  much  to  do  with 
the  elevation  of  society  to  a higher  plane 
of  morals.  The  father  of  the  subject,  ac- 
companied bv  two  brothers,  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia and  established  homes  in  different 
localities,  this  immediate  family  locating  in 
the  Queen  City.  James  Fitton  became  an 
employe  of  his  father-in-law-to-be,  in  mak-» 
ing  wagons,  which  trade  he  had  learned  in 
England.  This  .business  association  led  to 
Mr.  Fitton’s  acquaintance  in  the  family  of 
his  employer,  and  finally  to  the  marriage  of 
his  employer’s  daughter.  The  father-in-law 
was  also  named  Fitton.  and  a native  of  Eng- 
land. but  sustained  no  relationship  to  his 
son-in-law. 

Before  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  the  business  was  profitable  and 


products  satisfactory.  At  one  time  a cus- 
tomer who  had  more  land  than  money  of- 
fered Mr.  Fitton  two  lots  for  a wagon,  a 
proposition  which  he  declined.  These  lots 
are  located  near  the  present  court  house,  in 
Cincinnati,  and  today  represent  the  value  of 
a large  fortune.  The  city  at  that  time  pre- 
sented no  evidences  of  its  ever  becoming  the 
metropolis  of  Ohio,  or  indeed  of  its  ever 
being  more  than  it  was  then — an  overgrown 
country  town.  Some  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, James  Fitton  came  to  Hamilton,  and 
established  himself  in  business  here,  which 
was  terminated  by  his  death. 

James  Fitton  was  born  at  West  Charles- 
ton, Miami  county,  Ohio,  on  the  5th  of 
April.  1843.  As  an  infant,  he  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  this  city,  and  here  he  was 
reared  and  educated,  and  has  spent  his  life, 
with  the  exception  of  only  a temporary  ab- 
sence. His  education  was  acquired  under 
the  tutorship  of  Professor  Nathaniel  Fur- 
man. then  a noted  educator  in  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Fitton  was  approaching  the  years 
of  young  manhood  when  the  war  cloud  dark- 
ened the  land,  and,  like  thousands  of 
others,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, he  sacrificed  his  opportunities  for 
higher  education  and  followed  the  “old  flag* 
to  the  front.  He  enlisted  on  the  26th  of 
August,  t86i,  as  a member  of  Company  C, 
of  the  gallant  Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  served  the  full  term  of  three 
vears,  being  present  with  his  command  on 
all  the  bloody  fields  where  his  regiment  was 
engaged.  The  commanding  officer  was,  for 
the  most  part.  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas, 
but  later  subordinate  to  General  Sherman. 

The  list  of  engagements  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  intensely  active  part  which  the 
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regiment  bore  in  the  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion. Besides  these  general  engagements, 
there  were  many  skirmishes,  and  minor  bat- 
tles, equally  hazardous  to  the  men  engaged, 
but  at  that  time  thought  unworthy  of  being 
recorded  as  general  engagements.  The 
battles  in  which  the  subject  participated 
with  his  regiment  were  the  siege  and  battle 
of  Corinth,  battles  of  Perryville,  Tullahoma 
campaign,  Chickamauga,  where  the  regi- 
mental losses  equalled  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
men  engaged,  Missionary  Ridge.  Buzzard’s 
Roost,  Atlanta  campaign,  Dalton,  Resaca, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Pine  Mountain,  Pine 
Knob,  general  assault  on  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain. Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  eleven  davs  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  While  thus 
employed  the  term  of  service  expired,  and 
the  regiment  left  the  trenches  in  front  of 
the  enemy  to  the  care  of  a relief  regiment, 
and  were  mustered  out  of  sendee  on  the 
8th  of  September.  1864.  This  is  a record 
of  gallant  service  of  which  any  patriot  may 
justly  feel  proud.  It  is  a record  to  inspire 
coming  generations  with  a spirit  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  country,  which  no  boasted 
triumphs  on  sea  or  land  can  excel.  Mr. 
Fitton  returned  to  his  maternal  home,  and 
soon  thereafter  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Minnie  Flanders,  of  Richmond.  Indi- 
ana. This  union  was  blessed  with  one 
daughter.  Mabel  Freeman  Fitton.  now  at 
home.  Upon  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Fitton  married  Miss  Katie  Shank,  of  Ham- 
ilton. 

In  1869  the  subject  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  continuing  in  the  dry-goods 
business  until  1881,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  interests  and  engaged  in  the  occupation 
°f  a real-estate  broker.  In  connection  with 
this  he  has  also  added  the  feature  of  fire 


insurance  and  represents  a number  of  lead- 
ing associations  of  the  country.  This  busi- 
ness he  has  conducted  successfully  for 
about  twenty-five  years,  in  which,  as  in  all 
other  enterprises  which  have  engaged  his 
attention,  he  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of 
the  people.  No  man  in  the  city  sustains 
higher  social  and  business  relations  than 
James  Fitton.  In  connection  with  his  other 
business,  the  subject  is  also  the  secretary  of 
the  People  s Deposit,  Improvement  and 
Loan  Company,  an  institution  that  bears 
upon  its  list  of  officers  and  directors  some 
of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Fitton  has  always  been  an  unfalter- 
ing Republican  in  his  political  affiliations. 
He  has  served  continuously  as  a member  of 
the  city  board  of  elections  since  1897.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and 
the  National  Union.  He  and  his  estimable , 
wife  are  active  members  of  the  Methodist 
Fpiscopal  church,  Mr.  Fitton  becoming  a 
member  of  that  church  before  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

The  immediate  family  of  James  Fitton. 
Sr.,  comprised  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  mature  life,  and  six  are  now  living. 
The  eldest  was  William  H..  a well-known 
carpenter  and  builder,  who  died  in  1901. 
Mary,  the  second,  married  Samuel  C.  Bel- 
den.  One  of  her  sons.  Hon.  Edgar  A.  Bel- 
den.  is  a prominent  lawyer  in  Hamilton, 
and  is  the  present  common  pleas  judge.  She 
has  been  dead  for  many  years.  Thomas  is  * 
the  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  district  of  which  Hamilton  forms  a 
part.  Frances  is  now  a resident  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  She  married  J.  P.  P. 
Peck,  who  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the 
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hope  of  improving  poor  health  by  the  cli- 
matic change,  but  died  there.  Hannah  be- 
came the  wife  of  William  T.  Crawford  and 
both  are  now  deceased.  Rachel  A.  is  un- 
married and  a resident  of  her  native  city. 
D.  Webster  is  a well-known  dry-goods  mer- 
chant in  this  city.  James,  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  next  in  order  of  birth,  and  Samuel 
D.  completes  the  family  circle.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Hamil- 
ton. The  parents  of  this  well-known  family 
are  resting  side  by  side  in  beautiful  Green- 
wood cemetery,  where  a suitable  monument 
marks  their  resting  place;  but  it  records 
only  the  facts  of  their  birth  and  death.  The 
record  of  their  grand  and  noble  lives,  the 
duties  they  performed  for  humanity,  the 
love,  sympathy,  and  patience,  and  personal 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  their  loved  and 
loving  family  remain  only  as  sacred 
memories.  The  devoted  mother  survived 
her  husband  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
upon  her,  more  than  the  father,  fell  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  rearing  and  educating  a 
large  family.  She  lived  to  rejoice  in  the 
consciousness  of  duty  well  done,  and  knew 
that  her  sons  and  daughters  would  sustain 
the  exalted  relations  in  life  for  which  she 
had  labored,  and  honor  her  memory  when 
she  was  dead.  This  sacred  trust  has  not 
been  betrayed.  The  Fitton  family  stands 
today  on  the  solid  basis  of  truth,  honor, 
fidelity  and  uprightness  of  character. 


WILLIAM  O.  SCHLOSSER. 

William  O.  Schlosser,  a well-known  and 
prominent  business  man  of  Hamilton,  was 
born  in  Collinsville,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1857.  Wien  a child  of 


two  years,  he  was  brought  by  his  parents 
to  Hamilton,  and  here  his  life  has  since  been 
spent.  Mr.  Schlosser  is  a typical  represent- 
ative of  the  popular  and  successful  German- 
American  citizenship  so  prominently 
identified  with  the  history  of  Butler  county. 
His  ancestors  were  of  purely  German  stock, 
whose  long-continued  residence  in  Hamil- 
ton has  identified  them  with  nearly  every 
phase  of  material  progress  in  the  city.  The 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  the 
well-remembered  Henry  Schlosser,  was 
born  in  Erbenhausen,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
July  16,  1832.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
George  and  Maria  (Schmitt)  Schlosser.  He 
was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  re- 
ceived a liberal  education  in  his  native  land. 
In  1849  he  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  New  World  and  emigrated  alone  to  the 
United  States.  Even'  one  knows  the  trials 
of  the  raw  German  boy  among  the  English- 
speaking  people.  Henry  Schlosser  worked 
for  two  years  as  a farm  hand  in  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  near  Burlington,  receiving  the 
meager  pay  of  seventy-five  dollars  a year. 
Later  he  learned  the  miller's  trade,  continu- 
ing that  employment  for  a number  of  years. 
He  came  to  Hamilton  in  1854  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  this  city  as  an  employe  of 
Tapscott  & Russell,  proprietors  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s Mills.  By  close  application  and  strict 
economy,  he  soon  saved  enough  money  to 
pay  the  passage  of  his  father  and  brothers, 
Jacob  and  George,  and  they  joined  him  in 
this  city  in  1854.  In  1855  he  married  Miss 
Henrietta  Bauersachs,  a native  of  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  who  was  born  on  the  27th 
of  November.  1828.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Schlosser  rented  a small  custom 
mill  at  Collinsville,  Ohio,  and  conducted  it 
profitably  for  four  years.  The  water  power 
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failing,  he  gave  up  the  mill  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Jacob  Schaeffer,  of  the  Hydraulic 
Mills  in  Hamilton.  In  1863  Mr.  Schlosser 
purchased  a one-third  interest  in  this  prop- 
erty and  continued  with  the  business  until 
1865,  when  he  engaged  in  the  commission 
business  in  Cincinnati,  also  purchasing  and 
operating  flouring  mills  at  Connersville  and 
Milton,  Indiana.  As  a nucleus  to  this  ap- 
parent acquisition  of  wealth,  Mr.  Schlosser 
made  some  profitable  investments  during 
the  Civil  war,  the  results  of  which  brought 
him  into  affluent  circumstances. 

In  1870  Mr.  Schlosser  established  him- 
self in  the  manufacture  of  malt,  continuing 
that  business  in  Hamilton  the  balance  of 
his  life  time.  This  business  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  descended,  after  the  father’s  death, 
to  William  O.  Schlosser,  of  this  sketch,  as 
the  only  male  representation  of  his  family. 
Henry  and  Henrietta  Schlosser  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  four  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  and  George  Carl,  a promis- 
ing young  man,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine;  Carrie  E.  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
George  Trebel.  a leading  physician,  pre- 
eminently successful  in  his  profession,  a ripe 
scholar,  an  author  of  more  than  local  note, 
and  a man  universally  esteemed,  whose  un- 
timely death,  on  June  8,  1900,  was  greatly 
deplored  by  the  people  of  Hamilton.  To 
Dr.  Trebel  and  wife  one  son.  Edwin,  and 
a daughter,  Caroline,  were  born,  both  of 
whom  survive.  Their  mother  died  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  1898,  in  her  thirtieth  year. 
The  father  of  the  subject  died  on  the  16th 
of  April.  1896.  in-  the  fullness  of  years, 
with  the  record  of  a well-spent  life  as  the 
heritage  of  those  who  come  after.  The 
history  of  this  life,  here  briefly  told,  is  one 


of  thrilling  interest,  since  it  shows  the  re- 
sult of  industry  and  perseverance,  coupled 
with  business  sagacity  and  well-directed 
energy.  Coming  to  a strange  land,  a self- 
dependent  boy,  unacquainted  with  the  pre- 
vailing language,  or  the  customs  of  the 
country,  Henry  Schlosser’s  achievements 
as  a loyal  and  upright  citizen  of  his  adopted 
country  are  worthy  of  emulation.  He  was 
scrupulously  honest  and  honorable  in  all  his 
dealings  with  men  and  was  open-handed  and 
charitable  with  suffering  humanity.  He 
lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  he  and  his  loved  companion 
were  regular  communicants  in  Zion’s  Luth- 
eran church  in  this  city  throughout  all  of 
their  mature  years.  Mr.  Schlosser  was 
more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  life.  The  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject died  July  2,  1891. 

William  O.  Schlosser,  the  subject  of 
this  article,  was  educated  in  the  city  and 
parochial  schools  of  Hamilton,  supple- 
mented by  a business  course  at  Nelson’s 
Business  College  at  Cincinnati.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  tatter  institution  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  He  at  once  entered  upon 
an  active  business  career  as  bookkeeper  in 
his  father’s  extensive  malting  business. 
Later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  company,  in  which  capacity  he 
traveled  extensively,  and  almost  continu- 
ously, for  many  years.  This  experience  was 
a valuable  educator  in  the  way  of  making 
him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wants  of 
the  trade.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
assumed  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
entire  business,  which  position  he  occupied 
with  singular  ability  and  success  until  the 
plant  was  merged  into  other  interests  of 
even  greater  magnitude.  Probably  no  man 
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in  Hamilton  is  as  familiar  with  the  malting 
and  brewing  business,  even  to  the  minutest 
details,  as  William  O.  Schlosser.  He  has 
had  a wide  and  successful  business  career 
and  sustains  very  high  business  relations  in 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Schlosser  was  married  on  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1885,  to  Miss  Sue  Mason,  a 
daughter  of  Martin  and  Barbara  Mason,  a 
well-known  and  highly  respected  family  in 
Hamilton.  This  union* not  only  resulted  in 
establishing  happy  domestic  relations,  but 
ultimately  led  to  a change  of  business  inter- 
ests upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Schlosser.  Mar- 
tin Mason,  the  eldest  brother  of  Mrs. 
Schlosser,  was  the  proprietor  of  the  well- 
known  Eagle  Brewery  in  Hamilton,  and  the 
subject  soon  became  associated  with  that 
enterprise  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  firm.  This  concern  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  brewery  plants  in 
southern  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Schlosser 
have  an  interesting  family  of  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  named  as  fol- 
lows: Roy  Henry,  born  December  2.  1886; 
Marie,  born  September  29,  1893,  and  Mar- 
tin Mason  and  Barbara  Mason,  twins,  born 
December  12,  1897.  A daughter,  Henri- 
etta, born  August  19,  1890,  died  July  29, 
1899,  from  the  effects  of  measles,  which 
she  had  six  years  before. 


CLAYTON  A.  LEITER. 

Clayton  A.  Leiter  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  on  April  23,  1872,  and  is  the 
youngest  son  of  Frederick  Ziegler  Leiter 
and  Louisa  Marian  (Breitenbach)  Leiter. 


His  father  came  to  Ohio  in  1852,  from 
Leitersburg,  Maryland,  he  being  a descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  five  Leiter  brothers  who 
came  to  America  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  founded  the  little  city  which 
bears  their  name.  His  mother  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Josiali  and  Elizabeth  (Shade)  Breit- 
enbach, who  came  to  Hamilton  from  Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania,  early  in  the  ’thirties. 

Mr.  Leiter  came  to  Hamilton  with  his 
parents  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  gradu- 
ating from  the  high  school  with  the  class 
of  1891.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  same 
year,  he  accepted  a position  as  a reporter 
of  the  Hamilton  Evening  Democrat,  and 
in  February,  1893,  was  made  the  city  editor 
of  the  paper,  succeeding  Frank  E.  Brandt, 
who  resigned  to  go  to  the  Hamilton  Even- 
ing Republican.  Mr.  Leiter  retained  this 
position,  although  there  were  several 
changes  made  in  the  ownership  of  the  paper, 
until  June  18.  1898,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  editorship  of  the  Evening  Crisis, 
at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  James  C.  Deitrick.  He  remained 
with  the  publication  until  August  1,  1899, 
when  he  returned  to  Hamilton  to  again  be- 
come the  city  editor  of  the  Democrat  and 
has  since  retained  this  position.  When,  in 
September,  1901,  the  Democrat  was  pur 
chased  by  Homer  Gard,  Mr.  Leiter  was 
made  the  vice-president  of  the  Butler  Coun- 
ty Democrat  Company. 

Aside  from  his  newspaper  work  m 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Leiter  for  a number  of  years 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  musical  a 
fairs  of  the  city,  he  having  also  been  edu- 
cated as  an  organist.  He  served  as  or 
ganist  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  then  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  First  Re- 
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formed  church.  He  has  also  been  interested 
in  the  theatrical  affairs  of  the  city  and  has 
done  considerable  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  Globe  Opera  House  and  the  Jefferson 
Theater,  under  the  management  of  Tom 
A.  Smith. 

While  Mr.  Leiter  has  never  taken  any 
unusual  interest  in  secret  organizations,  still 
he  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Hamilton  Tent,  No.  317,  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  its  first  commander.  He  is 
also  a member  of  Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  93, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  of  Court  Fort  Hamilton,  No.  1749,  In- 
dependent Order  of  Foresters.  Ever  since 
childhood  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  and  for  a number  of 
years  was  the  secretary*  and  treasurer  of 
the  Sunday  school  of  that  church.  Mr. 
Leiter  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  but  has 
never  aspired  to  any  political  honors,  al- 
though when  the  city  government  of  Ham- 
ilton was  reorganized  in  May,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Lane  Free  Library,  by  Mayor  Charles 
S.  Bosch,  for  a term  of  two  years,  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  board  was  elected 
secretary. 

Mr.  Leiter  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Emma  Louise  Ziliox.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jacob  Ziliox.  April  21,  1897,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Ezra  Neikirk.  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  church. 


CLYDE  WHEELER  HODGES,  M.  D. 

This  popular  and  successful  young 
physician  was  born  in  Batavia,  Germont 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1879.  He  ^ie  only  living  child  of  John 


R.  and  Elizabeth  (Wheeler)  Hodges,  both 
of  whom  are  natives  of  Clermont  county. 
In  earlier  life  the  father  was  a farmer  and 
merchant  in  his  native  county,  but  in  re- 
cent years  he  has  been  an  employe  of  the 
Long  & Allstatter  manufacturing  plant,  in 
Hamilton,  with  whom  he  holds  a good 
position.  The  family  has  resided  in  But- 
ler county  since  about  1880,  but  located  in 
Hamilton  in  1901.  Dr.  Hodges  received 
a liberal  education,  principally  through  his 
own  unaided  efforts.  He  attended  the 
country  schools  of  Butler  county  until  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  when  he  entered  the 
Hamilton  high  school,  pursuing  his  studies 
there  for  some  time,  when  he  decided  upon 
taking  a scientific  course  in  an  institution 
of  higher  learning.  He  entered  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
and  pursued  this  course  until  near  the  close 
of  the  senior  year,  when  an  opening  ap- 
peared whereby  he  could  enter  upon  the 
study  of  medicine,  his  previously  chosen 
profession.  He  prepared  for  entrance  to 
the  medical  college  under  the  tutorship  of 
Dr.  E.  C.  Still,  in  Hamilton.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  on  the  7th  of  May,  1901’  with  a very 
complimentary  record  in  his  class  standing. 

On  competitive  examination,  Dr. 
Hodges  was  selected  as  house  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Emsworth  Deaconess  Hospital, 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  served  about 
one  vear  in  that  capacity.  This  was  a prac- 
tical experience,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
previous  years  of  theoretical  study.  He 
came  to  Hamilton  and  opened  an  office  on 
the  23d  of  June,  1902,  and  has  met  with 
success  from  the  start.  He  has  established 
a fine  general  practice,  largely  exceeding  his 
most  sanguine  hopes. 

Dr.  Hodges  is  a genial  and  Companion- 
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able  gentleman,  endowed  with  a humane 
and  sympathetic  nature  which  does  much 
in  the  way  of  relieving  human  suffering  and 
in  concealing  the  nauseous  potions  which 
the  curriculum  prescribes.  The  Doctor  is 
still  enjoying  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  “single  blessedness,”  and  remains 
at  the  parental  home,  No.  33  Main  street. 
Jde  was  a formidable  candidate  for  the 
office  of  county  coroner,  a position  for 
which  he  is  eminently  qualified  in  1904. 
Dr.  Hodges  aspires  to  public  office  at  the 
hands  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  which 
political  organization  he  and  his  ancestors 
for  generations  past  have  always  affiliated. 
His  grandfather,  Thomas  Hodges,  was,  in 
his  day,  a leading  Democratic  politician  in 
Clermont  county  and  served  as  county  com- 
missioner. Dr.  Hodges  is  prominently  as- 
sociated with  Lone  Star  Lodge,  No.  39, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  in  Hamilton,  and  is 
the  present  chancellor  commander.  He  is 
also  a member  of  Red  Cloud  Wigwam,  No. 
18,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  the  Dramatic  Order  Knights 
of  Khorassan. 


W.  A.  SINKEY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  of  Butler  county,  but  since  the  spring 
of  1902  he  has  been  living  a life  of  honored 
retirement  in  the  city  of  Middletown,  though 
still  giving  personal  attention  to  his  large 
and  varied  business  interests.  W.  A.  Sinkev 
is  descended  paternally  from  an  old  family 
that  figured  prominently  in  the  early  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  his  grandfather,  John 


Sinkey,  having  been  born  and  reared  in  that 
state.  John  Sinkey  married  Mary  Shields, 
a native  of  Ireland,  and  raised  several  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  a son  by  the  name 
of  Daniel,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Ken- 
tucky, to  which  state  the  family  removed  in 
an  early  day.  Daniel  Sinkey  grew  to  ma- 
turity in  Kentucky,  and  in  the  year  1806 
came  to  Butler  county,  Ohio,  settling  in 
Lemon  township,  where  he  purchased  land, 
improved  a farm  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  as  a prosperous  tiller  of  the 
soil,  dying  on  September  14,  1877.  When 
a young  man  he  married  Miss  Mary  Van 
Sickle,  of  Madison  township,  this  county, 
who  bore  him  five  children,  among  the 
number  being  W.  A.  Sinkey,  whose  name  in- 
troduces this  sketch. 

W.  A.  Sinkey  was  born  on  the  home- 
stead in  Lemon  township,  June  n,  1844, 
'and  grew  up  pretty  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  majority  of  country  boys  whose  early 
experience  is  closely  identified  with  the  rug- 
ged and  wholesome  duties  of  farm  life.  As 
soon  as  old  enough  he  bore  his  part  in  the 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  crops,  thus 
forming  and  fostering  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  father 
he  early  learned  to  appreciate  the  true  dig- 
nities of  self-reliance  and  honest  toil.  Mean- 
time he  devoted  the  winter  seasons  to  study 
in  the  district  schools,  and  while  he  cannot 
be  called  an  educated  man  in  the  sense  the 
term  is  generally  understood,  he  is  never 
theless  well  informed,  the  greater  part  0 
his  knowledge  being  of  the  practical  an 
valuable  kind  obtained  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  world  in  various  business  ca- 
pacities, a knowledge  such  as  schools  an 
colleges  fail  to  impart. 

Mr.  Sinkey  remained  at  home  as  is 
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father  s able  assistant  until  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  at  which 'time  he  started  out 
to  make  his  own  way,  chosing  the  ancient 
and  honorable  calling  of  agriculture  for  his 
life  work.  On  January  25,  1872,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Josephine 
Shafer,  daughter  of  John  R.  and  Sarah 
^ Davis)  Shafer,  of  Butler  county,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  moved  to  the  farm  in 
Lemon  township,  which  was  his  home  until 
a recent  date,  and  on  which  he  achieved 
such  encouraging  success  as  an  enterprising 
agriculturist  and  raiser  of  fine  live  stock. 
Mr.  Sinkey’s  career  in  his  chosen  vocation 
has  been  eminently  honorable  and  his  pros- 
perity such  as  few  attain.  For  a number  of 
years  he  devoted  especial  attention  to  fine 
live  stock,  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
which  he  earned  a wide  reputation  and  it 
was  from  this  source  that  he  derived  the 
greater  part  of  the  ample  fortune  which  he 
now  commands.  In  addition  to  raising  fine 
shorthorn  cattle  and  the  best  breeds  of  hogs 
obtainable,  he  also  bought  and  shipped  live 
stock  upon  quite  an  extensive  scale,  besides 
conducting  public  sales  on  his  farm,  which 
were  attended  by  the  leading  stockmen  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Sinkey  al- 
ways took  a pardonable  pride  in  his  domestic 
animals  and  exhibited  them  at  a number  of 
county  and  state  fairs,  where  they  in- 
variably won  a goodly  number  of  first-class 
premiums.  To  him  more  perhaps  than  to 
ally  other  man  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
improvement  of  the  live  stock  in  Lemon  * 
township,  many  of  the  farmers  imitating  his 
example  and  learning  by  practical  experience 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  and  far  more  profitable 
to  raise  good  animals  than  to  waste  time 
and  labor  upon  poor  and  indifferent  breeds. 

Mr.  Sinkey  gave  personal  attention  to 
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his, agricultural  and  live-stock  interests  on 
the  farm  until  March,  1902,  on  the  5th  of 
which  month  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Middletown,  where  he  is  now  enjoying  some 
of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  judicious 
management  in  a life  of  leisurely  retire- 
ment. As  already  indicated,  however,  he 
still  looks  after  his  various  business  in- 
terests, which  are  large  and  important,  and 
keeps  in  close  personal  touch  with  every- 
thing pertaining  to  agriculture  and  live 
stock,  being  fully  up-to-date  in  his  ideas  and 
progressive  in  all  the  term  implies.  He 
possesses  excellent  judgment  and  wise  fore- 
sight  and  is  a notable  example  of  those  cor- 
rect principles  which  invariably  secure  suc- 
cess, while  his  genial  traits  of  character  and 
sound,  practical  intelligence  are  such  as  to 
win  and  retain  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow  men.  As  a citizen  he  dis- 
charges every  obligation  devolving  upon 
him  in  a manner  becoming  his  station,  and 
his  force  of  character  and  pleasing  person- 
ality, combined  with  sterling  integrity  and 
fine  social  qualities,  make  him  not  only  a 
useful  man  in  the  community,  but  popular 
with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people.  He 
has  long  been  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his 
township  and  county,  served  one  term  as 
real-estate  appraiser,  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public,  and  was  also  assistant  ap- 
praiser of  Lemon  township  at  different 
times,  besides  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Democratic  party,  to 
which  he  has  given  his  earnest  support  ever 
since  old  enough  to  exercise  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  In  religious  mat- 
ters he  subscribes  to  the  Baptist  creed,  and 
with  his  wife  belongs  to  the  First  church  of 
this  denomination  in  Middletown,  both  being 
faithful  and  devout  members,  liberal  con- 
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tributors  to  its  support  and  influential  work- 
ers in  its  various  charitable  and  benevolent 
enterprises. 

Mrs.  Sinkey  belongs  to  an  old  family 
that  settled  in  Butler  county  as  early  as  the 
year  1803  moving  to  Ohio  from  Kentucky, 
and  to  that  state  many  years  previous  from 
New  Jersey.  Her  grandfather,  William 
Shafer,  served  as  a lieutenant  in  the  war 
of  1812,  was  a farmer  by  occupation  and 
died  in  this  county,  a number  of  years  ago, 
at  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-six  years. 
After  receiving  preliminary  training  in  the 
district  schools,  Mrs.  Sinkey  entered  Oxford 
Female  College,  which  she  attended  until 
completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
graduating  in  1867  with  a creditable  record 
as  a student.  She  is  a lady  of  intelligence 
and  culture,  possesses  a beautiful  Christian 
character  and,  in  addition  to  being  a devoted 
and  loving  wife  and  mother  and  also  a true 
homemaker,  she  has  always  wielded  a whole- 
some moral  influence  and  is  popular  with  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  Her  only  child,  a 
daughter  by  the  name  of  Jessie,  who  was 
bom  in  April,  1874,  is  also  well  educated, 
having  spent  three  years  in  Glendale  Col- 
lege, Glendale,  Ohio,  after  which  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Hubert  S.  Vail,  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  of 
Hamilton. 


PETER  BISDORF. 

Peter  Bisdorf,  ex-sheriff  of  Butler 
county,  has  in  his  career  set  at  naught  the 
application  of  the  statement  that  a prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try. for  he  is  a native  of  thi^  county,  has 


here  passed  his  entire  life  and  has  gained 
the  unqualified  confidence  and  esteem  of  its 
people.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  20th  of  April,  1866,  and  is  a 
scion  of  sturdy  German  stock,  a line  notable 
for  industry,  honesty  and  good  citizenship. 
His  father,  George  Bisdorf,  was  bom  in 
Hessen  Darmstadt,  Germany,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1835.  1848,  when  but  thirteen 

years  of  age,  he  took  passage  on  a sailing 
vessel  at  Bremen,  and  after  a tempestuous 
voyage  of  six  weeks’  duration  landed  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  After  a tem- 
porary sojourn  in  the  east,  within  which 
time  he  visited  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  other  cities,  he  decided  to  work  his  way 
westward,  and  he  finally  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  employed  in 
a flouring  mill  for  several  months.  His  de- 
sire for  travel  in  the  new  world,  however, 
was  not  yet  satiated,  and  the  alluring  tales 
concerning  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia led  the  adventurous  youth  to  join  the 
argonauts  of  ’49,  and  he  made  the 
long  and  perilous  journey  across  the  plains 
to  the  new  eldorado.  He  passed  three  years 
in  the  far  West,  and  within  this  time  visited 
Pike  s Peak,  of  which  little  was  known  in 
those  days,  and  also  made  a trip  into  Texas 
and  other  sections  of  the  West.  He  finally 
returned  to  the  East  and  made  Chicago  his 
destination.  From  that  point  he  sailed  on 
the  great  lakes  for  several  months.  In  1852 
he  came  to  Hamilton,  having  now  satisfied 
his  ambition  for  uncertain  adventure,  and 
of  this  city  he  has  ever  since  been  a resident, 
commanding  unqualified  confidence  in  the 
community  and  being  one  of  the  sterling 
old  citizens  of  the  county.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
has  held  many  positions  of  local  trust  and 
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responsibility,  performing  his  duties  with 
ability  and  with  inflexible  regard  to  prin- 
ciple. His  political  life  has  been  associated 
with  the  Democracy,  and  he  has  wielded 
no  little  influence  in  the  councils  of  his  party 
in  this  county.  He  is  an  active  and  valued 
member  of  St.  John’s  German  Evangelical 
church,  in  which  he  is  a ruling  elder.  In 
1882  his  venerable  mother  joined  him  in 
America  and  remained  a cherished  member 
of  his  family  circle  until  her  death,  in  1891. 
Mr.  Bisdorf  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  about  thirty-five 
years.  In  the  city  of  Hamilton,  in  i860, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  George  Bis- 
dorf to  Miss  Katherine  Streher,  who  has 
been  a devoted  wife  and  helprpeet,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
eight  are  living. 

Peter  Bisdorf,  whose  name  initiates 
this  article,  secured  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Hamilton  and  thus 
qualified  himself  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
while  in  the  home  circle  he  became  familiar 
with  the  German  language,  which  he  speaks 
with  as  great  fluency  as  does  he  the  vernac- 
ular of  his  native  land,  this  knowledge 
being  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  present 
position.  After  leaving  the  public  schools 
he  completed  a thorough  course  in  a busi- 
ness college,  and  thus  on  attaining  to  man’s 
estate  he  was  well  equipped  for  the  battle 
of  life.  After  his  school  days  he  was  en- 
gaged in  various  lines  of  business  occupa- 
tion until  the  political  campaign  of  1899, 
when  he  consented  to  permit  his  name  to  be 
used  in  the  Democratic  county  convention 
in  connection  with  the  nomination  for 
sheriff.  His  personal  popularity  became 
distinctively  manifest  in  the  nominating 
convention,  where  he  received  the  highest 


number  of  votes  ever  given  to  any  candi- 
date for  county  office,  and  this  signal  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  an  equally  significant 
triumph  at  the  polls,  for  the  ensuing  election 
rolled  up  to  his  credit  the  highest  number 
of  votes  accorded  to  any  candidate  on  the 
ticket.  He  assumed  the  active  duties  of  the 
shrievalty  on  the  first  Monday  of  January, 
1900,  and  so  acceptable  and  able  was  his 
administration  that  he  was  chosen  as  his 
own  successor  in  the  election  of  1901. 
Upon  being  inducted  into  this  important 
office  Sheriff  Bisdorf  surrounded  himself 
with  competent  and. thoroughly  trustworthy 
deputies  and  office  assistants,  and  his 
regime  stands  creditable  alike  to  himself, 
his  corps  of  assistants  and  to  the  people  of 
the  county.  He  has  now  passed  the  statu- 
tory close  of  his  official  career,  and  he  can 
feel  a full  measure  of  personal  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  he  did  his  best  as 
a public  servant  and  that  his  efforts  were 
fully  appreciated  in  the  county,  his  ad- 
ministration having  been  careful  and  con- 
servative. He  made  no  effort  to  expand 
his  official  functions  by  irregular  means 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  emol- 
ument, but  his  aim  was  solely  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  promptly  and  efficiently 
for  the  conservation  of  law  and  order  and 
good  government.^  He  dealt  with  a number 
of  desperate  criminals  and  was  never  found 
lacking  in  courage,  though  he  showed  a deep 
humanitarian  spirit  and  did  not  lack  in  sym- 
pathy for  those  whose  lives  have  been  cast 
in  shadow  through  their  own  malefactions. 

He  has  been  a zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  a prominent  figure 
in  its  local  contingent.  Fraternally  the  sub- 
ject is  identified  with  Hamilton  Lodge,  No. 

93,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
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and  also  with  the  local  organization  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  the  Columbia  Mutual  Aid 
Society  and  the  Monkey  Mutual  Aid  So- 
ciety. It  is  probable  that  the  term  “mon- 
kev”  is  used  for  euphony;  certainly  not  in 
any  sense  of  reproach,  for  the  society  men- 
tioned numbers  among  its  members  a large 
following  of  the  representative  young  men 
of  Hamilton.  The  writer  is  inspired  to  add 
this  word  of  explanation  in  order  to  fore- 
fend  the  popular  inference  that  “any  mon- 
key” can  join  the  order.  This  is  an  as- 
semblage of  “select  monkeys,”  who  have  to 
pass  a crucial  test  and  bear  the  ignominy  of 
serving  a period  of  probation  before  attain- 
ing the  highest  rank  in  exalted  monkeyship. 

In  the  city  of  Hamilton,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1886,  Mr.  Bisdorf  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Clara  Heckroth,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  this  city,  where  she  is 
a favorite  in  social  circles  and  who  presides 
with  gracious  dignity  in  the  home  circle. 
Of  this  union  were  torn  seven  children,  of 
whom  five  are  living,  Bertha,  Stella,  Elsie, 
Peter,  Jr.,  and  Warren  G. 


SLOANE  GORDON. 

One  of  the  best  known  young  men  of 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  one  whose  ac- 
quaintance extends  over  almost  the  entire 
country,  is  he  whose  name  appears  above. 
His  grandparents  were  of  Scotch-Irish 
blood  on  the  paternal  side,  while  English- 
Welsh  blood  predominated  on  the  maternal 
side.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  a na- 
tive of  the  state  of  Virginia  and  was  a 
relative  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  subject’s  parents  were  James  S.  and 


Margaret  C.  Turpin.  The  father  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  newspaper  corres- 
pondents of  his  day,  having  written  under 
the  non  de  plume  of  “Ithuriel”  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  New  York  World,  Phila- 
delphia Press  and  other  leading  metropoli- 
tan papers.  It  thus  becomes  apparent  that 
the  subject  must  have  inherited  a natural 
tendency  to  or  liking  for  the  work  which 
he  has  so  successfully  carried  forth  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  active  years. 

Sloane  Gordon  is  a native  son  of  the 
old  Buckeye  state,  having  first  seen  the 
light  of  day  at  Foster’s  Crossing,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1871. 
He  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  at 
Foster’s  Crossing  and  at  Newton,  Ohio,  and 
in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Paris,  Illinois,  and  in  the 
Hughes  high  school  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
though  he  did  not  graduate  from  the  latter. 
His  first  practical  experience  on  his  own 
account  was  in  the  capacity  of  a farmer  boy, 
his  condensation  being  five  dollars  per 
month  and  “found.”  In  1887  he  went  to 
Cincinnati  and  procured  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Proctor  & Gamble,  the 
noted  soap  manufacturers,  there  receiving  a 
good  training  in  business  methods.  He  re- 
signed this  position  in  1891  to  accept  that 
of  invoice  clerk  with  the  Wilson  & Mc- 
Callav  Tobacco  Company,  at  Middletown, 
Ohio,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  also 
relinquished  this  position  and  became  a re- 
porter on  the  staff  of  the  Middletown  Sig- 
nal, of  which  paper  he  subsequently  became 
editor.  A Democrat  in  political  faith,  he 
always  took  a keen  interest  in  the  trend  of 
passing  events  and  exhibited  a remarkable 
insight  into  political  situations,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  trenchant  and  forceful  style 
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of  writing,  led  to  his  engagement  by  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  traveling  corres- 
pondent, in  which  capacity  he  visited  all 
parts  of  the  country,  describing  accurately 
and  succinctly  the  political  conditions  in 
each  section  he  visited.  He  has  reported 
many  political  conventions  of  both  the 
dominant  parties,  both  state  and  national, 
and  was  one  of  five  correspondents  who 
made  the  tour  of  the  entire  country  with 
William  Jennings  Bryan  during  the  memor- 
able campaign  of  1900.  He  enjoys  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  many  other  leading  men  of  both 
parties  and  is  esteemed  highly  because  of 
the  faithful  and  able  accounts  he  has  given 
the  public  of  leading  events  which  have 
come  under  his  notice. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1896,  the  subject 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Bertha  Y. 
Crawford,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Belle 
Crawford,  whose  father  is  a pioneer  resi- 
dent of  Butler  county  and  a leading  mer- 
chant of  Middletown.  To  this  union  have 
been  born  two  children,  James  Sloane,  who 
died  in  1898,  and  Robert,  who  was  bom 
May  28,  1900.  Socially  he  is  affiliated  with 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life  the  subject  has  been  true  to 
every  trust  and  today  no  man  stands  higher 
in  popular  esteem  than  does  he. 


GEORGE  KOLBENSTATTER. 

George  Kolbenstatter,  who  is  one  of  the 
three  trustees  of  Fairfield  township,  Butler 
county.  Ohio,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Delhi 
township,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
8th  of  August.  1854.  His  parents,  Chris- 


topher and  Sophia  (Kern)  Kolbenstatter, 
were  born  and  reared  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
where  they  were  also  married.  They  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1850  and,  landing 
at  Baltimore,  came  direct  to  Cincinnati,  re- 
moving thence  to  a farm  in  Delhi  township. 
In  1862  they  came  to  Fairfield  township, 
Butler  county,  where  they  lived  the  balance 
of  their  lives,  the  father  dying  in  March, 
1886,  aged  sixty-five  years,  and  the  mother 
on  January  10,  1904,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
The  father  followed  trucking  and  small 
farming  all  his  life  and  had  a stand  in  the 
market  at  Hamilton  for  many  years,  and 
was  well  and  favorably  known.  To  these 
parents  the  following  children  were  born: 
Mary  (died  in  infancy,)  George  (the  sub- 
ject), John,  Mary  (second ; died  in  infancy), 
Louisa  and  Fred  M. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a 
common-school  education.  He  remained 
with  his  parents  until  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  worked  on  the  truck  farm 
and  “stood  market”  with  his  father  in  Ham- 
ilton. In  1877,  at  the  above  mentioned  age, 
he  married  and  then  set  up  an  independent 
home  for  himself  and  wife.  He  inherited 
the  old  family  farm,  near  Hamilton,  and 
still  continues  trucking  and  fruit  farming. 
He  is  a Republican  in  politics  and  in  April, 
1902.  he  was  elected  as  a trustee  of  Fair- 
field  township,  for  a term  of  three  years. 

On  February  7,  1877,  Mr.  Kolbenstatter 
was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Appleby,  who 
was  born  in  Monmouth,  Illinois,  in  1858, 
being  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Maria 
Appleby.  She  died  March  10,  1904.  To 
the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kolbenstatter 
children  were  born  as  follows:  William  C., 
Edward  G..  Louisa,  Walter.  Charles  and 
Frankie,  the  latter  being  now  deceased.  In 
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all  the  relations  of  life  the  subject  has 
proved  faithful  to  every  trust  and  because 
of  his  sterling  personal  qualities  has  won 
and  retains  a host  of  warm  personal  friends. 


STANLEY  SHAFFER. 

Stanley  Shaffer,  a well-known  attorney 
in  Hamilton,  was  born  in  this  city  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1861.  He  is  the  son  of 
William  Shaffer,  a well-known  and  success- 
ful business  man,  who  operated  an  extensive 
pork-packing  establishment  in  Cincinnati  in 
the  days  when  that  city  was  considered  the 
“Queen  of  the  West”  along  the  lines  of  that 
and  kindred  industries.  William  Shaffer’s 
intercourse  with  Hamilton  was  continuous 
throughout  his  entire  business  life,  and  the 
old  Shaffer  homestead,  a handsome  sub- 
urban residence,  is  still  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  William  Shaffer  mar- 
ried in  Rossville,  now  the  first  ward  of  Ham- 
ilton, Miss  Susan  Lewis,  who  came  to  this 
city  from  New  Jersey  with  her  family. 
Both  families  were  prominent  in  the  early 
social  and  business  affairs  of  Hamilton. 
They  were  the  parents  of  a family  of  whom 
six  still  survive,  and  four  of  the  sons  were 
graduated  from  Yale  College. 

Stanley  Shaffer  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  in  preparatory  study,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Chickering  Institute,  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1878.  The  year  following  he 
entered  Yale,  taking  up  the  classical  course, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1883. 
Returning  to  his  home  in  1892.  he  took  up 
a course  in  law  at  the  Law  School  of  Cin- 
cinnati, graduating  in  1893.  On  the  1st 
of  January.  1899.  he  formed  a law  partner- 


ship with  W.  C.  Shepherd  under  the  finn 
title  of  Shepherd  & Shaffer.  They  occupy 
offices  in  the  Jefferson  building,  and  are 
rated  as  one  of  the  strong  law  firms  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Shaffer  is  not  a politician  in  any 
sense,  though  he  is  an  ardent  devotee  to  the 
single  tax  as  advocated  by  the  late  Henry 
George. 


THOMAS  H.  BATEMAN. 

Thomas  H.  Bateman  is  a native  of  Cin- 
cinnati, born  on  the  13th  of  March,  1870. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and,  while  yet  a youth,  secured 
a clerical  position  in  the  offices  of  the  Ches- 
apeake & Ohio  and  the  Big  Four  Railroads. 
At  a later  date  he  was*  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  depot  agent  in  the  employ 
of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio.  During  the 
memorable  strike  of  1894.  owing  to  his 
sympathy  and  affiliations  with  the  strikers, 
he  lost  his  position  and  has  never  since  re- 
turned to  railroad  work.  In  1896  he  came 
to  Hamilton  and  was  employed  for  a time 
as  a salesman  in  a clothing  house.  This 
was  followed  bv  his  appointment  to  a more 
lucrative  position  as  day  clerk  in  the  police 
department.  He  was  thus  employed  for 
several  vears.  when  he  retired  from  the 
force,  but  in  April,  190T,  he  was  re- 
appointed to  his  old  position,  retaining  that 
place  until  called  to  superintend  the  adver- 
tising department  of  the  Hamilton  Evening 
Sun.  This  is  a popular  Democratic  daily, 
ably  edited,  and  an  advocate  of  the  people  s 
interest,  regardless  of  “where  the  chips  may 
fly.”  Its  growing  strength  in  the  city  and 
county  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  has 
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Mr.  Bateman  is  manager  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Sun,  a position  which  he 
is  eminently  qualified  to  fill.  His  favorable 
and  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  city 
brings  to  the  position  the  prestige  of  strong 
influence.  Mr.  Bateman  was  married  on 
the  nth  of  May,  1892,  to  Miss  Jennie 
Katerina  Early.  Three  interesting  children 
have  resulted  from  this  happy  union: 
Thomas  H..  Jr.,  Ida  Dorothy  and  William 
Earley.  The  family  are  prominent  in  the  so- 
cial functions  of  Hamilton  and  have  high 
standing  in  the  community. 


J.  E.  WRIGHT. 

J.  E.  Wright,  vice-president  and  man- 
ager of  the  sales  department  of  the  Colum- 
bia Carriage  Company,  is  a native  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pennsylvania,  bom  in  1859,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  the  Smoky  City. 
Shortly  after  Horace  Greeley’s  utterance  of 
^ oung  man,  go  west.”  he  obeyed  the  in- 
junction,  but  failed  in  the  matter  of  grow- 
ing up  with  the  country.  The  West  did 
not  meet  Mr.  Wright's  expectations  as  a 
field  for  successful  growth  in  the  business 
world  and  he  ventured  to  jetum  home  is 
far  as  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Com- 
pany, in  the  stock  department,  and  later 
occupied  a position  in  the  company’s  office. 
He  remained  there  some  three  years,  when, 
in  1882.  he  accepted  a more  lucrative  and 
responsible  position  with  the  Hiram  W. 
Davis  Carriage  Company,  of  Cincinnati. 
After  a short  probationary  service,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  factory  and  so 
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continued  until  he  resigned  to  associate 
himself  with  Thomas  L.  Curley,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Hamilton  Buggy  Com- 
pany. Later  they  disposed  of  their  inter- 
ests together,  and  each  became  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  now  well-known  Co- 
lumbia Carriage  Company.  Mr.  Wright 
was  made  the  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  sales  on  the  incorporation  of  the  com- 
pany and  has  so  continued  to  the  present, 
ft  is  largely  due  to  his  energy  and  business 
capacity  that  the  products  of  this  plant 
finds  its  way  into  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  Union,  and  into  the  markets  of  several 
foreign  countries.  Mr.  Wright  is  a thor- 
ough-going  and  systematic  business  man. 
He  is  a next 'door  neighbor  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Curley,  and  owns  a handsome  modern 
house  on  aristocratic  Dayton  street. 


DAVID  W.  McCLUNG. 

David  W.  McClung  was  born  Decem- 
ber 18.  1837,  in  Seneca  county.  Ohio,  and 
was  reared  on  a farm,  the  homestead  bor- 
dering on  the  Western  Reserve.  He  re- 
ceived a good  common-school  education  and 
afterwards  attended  the  Seneca  County 
Academy,  at  Republic,  at  which  institution 
he  prepared  for  college.  In  1850  he  entered 
Muskingum  College,  at  New  Concord, 
where  he  remained  one  term,  and  then  en- 
tered Miami  University,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  graduated  in  1854.  During  his  col- 
legiate course  he  had  maintained  himself 
largely  by  teaching  and  after  graduation  he 
resumed  this  profession,  though  in  a higher 
field.  His  first  position  was  as  principal  of 
the  Hamilton  high  school,  in  which  his  suc- 
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cess  was  so  pronounced  that  he  was  chosen 
as  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  city 
schools,  serving  in  this  capacity  from  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  until  June,  1857.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  latter  year  he  associated  with  Col. 
Minor  Millikin  in  conducting  and  editing 
the  Hamilton  Intelligencer,  but  retired  from 
this  paper  in  July,  1858,  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  law.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Dennison  probate  judge  of  Butler 
county,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
he  relinquished  this  position  and  enlisted  as 
a private  in  Company  F,  Third  Ohio  In- 
fantry Regiment.  A few  days  after  his  mus- 
ter in  he  was  made  quartermaster  of  Camp 
Dennison,  with  rank  of  captain,  and  in  June, 
1862,  he  was  ordered  to  Camp  Chase,  Co- 
lumbus, to  erect  the  prison  pen.  He  was 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service  on  No- 
vember 8,  1865,  having  been  breveted  major 
of  volunteers  for  valuable  service  rendered 
his  country.  During  his  services  his  money 
account  with  the  government  aggregated 
twenty-five  million  dollars  and  his  property 
account  about  sixty  million  of  dollars.  In 
1866  Major  McClung  returned  to  Hamil- 
ton and  was  elected  president  of  the  Second 
National  Bank,  filling  this  position  for  about 
eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  resigned  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wook-working  machinery.  Subsequently 
he  became  superintendent  and  business 
manager  of  the  Woodsdale  Paper  Company 
and  in  1879  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  and 
was  appointed  assistant  postmaster.  In  1881 
he  became  surveyor  of  the  port  in  Cincinnati, 
serving  as  such  until  1885  and  in  1889 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  third  district  of 
Ohio,  filling  this  position  until  December  1. 
1893.  He  has  served  two  periods  as  trus- 


tee of  Miami  University.  In  politics  he  is 
a Republican  and  has  taken  prominent  partv 
in  the  campaigns  of  his  party,  being  well- 
informed  on  all  questions  of  national  mo- 
ment and  a ready  .debater  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  On  March  19,  1861,  Ma- 
jor McClung  married  Miss  Anna  Carter 
Harrison,  granddaughter  of  President  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison. 


WILLIAM  H.  TODHUNTER. 

The  name  borne  by  the  subject  of  this 
review  is  an  honored  one  in  southern  Ohio, 
with  whose  history  it  has  been  long,  prom- 
inently and  intimately  identified.  William 
H.  Todhunter  has  well  upheld  the  prestige 
of  his  patronymic,  as  a representative  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  state,  as  a public-spir- 
ited citizen  and  as  a man  of  affairs.  He 
has  passed  practically  his  entire  life  in  this 
county,  and  it  is  a matter  of  gratification  to 
the  publishers  of  this  work  to  incorporate 
a brief  review  of  his  family  and  personal 
history. 

William  H.  Todhunter  is  a native  of 
Monroe,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
bom  on  the  20th  of  May,  1844,  being  a son 
of  John  D.  and  Hannah  W.  (Clark)  Tod- 
hunter, the  former  of  whom  was  bom  in 
Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  in  1811,  while 
his  death  occurred  in  1874.  He  was  a 
farmer  by  vocation  and  was  successful  in 
temporal  affairs ; a man,  too,  of  unbending 
integrity,  unusual  strength  of  character  and 
mental  force.  His  father,  Jacob  Tod- 
hunter, was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  War- 
ren county,  Ohio.  The  mother  was  born 
in  Butler  county,  in  1821,  and  her  death 
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occurred  in  1893;  she  was  a woman  of  gra- 
cious and  noble  character,  wielding  an  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  all  who  came  into 
her  benign  presence;  and  was  a devoted 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  Monroe,  as  also  was  her  husband.  John 
Clark,  her  father,  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Butler  county.  The  paternal  and 
maternal  grandfathers  of  the  subject  were 
prominent  in  the  civic  and  industrial  life  of 
this  section  of  the  state  and  were,  distinc- 
tively, men  of  affairs.  The  Todhunter  line- 
age is  traced  back  to  pure  English  origin, 
and  the  first  of  the  name  in  the  new  world 
settled  in  Virginia  in  the  early  colonial 
epoch,  and  came  of  good  Quaker  stock. 
From  the  Old  Dominion  representatives  of 
the  family  came  westward  into  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  following  the  course  of  empire, 
and  today  numerous  scions  of  the  parent 
stock  in  America  are  to  be  found  in  the  two 
states  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  Iowa,  other 
western  commonwealths  and  along  the  Pa- 
cific , slope.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted 
that  a singular  family  trait  seems  to  have 
been  inherent  in  each  generation, — a great 
love  for  horses,  their  rearing  and  training. 

William  H.  Todhunter  received  his 
early  educational  discipline  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Academy  at  the  same  place,  while 
in  1863  he  matriculated  in  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University,  at  Delaware,  where  he 
was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1867,  receiving  the  usual  degrees.  There- 
after he  was  for  a time  employed  as  an  in- 
structor in  Warrenton  College,  Missouri, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  took 
up  the  study  of  law  under  the  preceptorship 
of  the  firm  of  Doty  & Gunckel,  of  Middle- 
town,  Ohio.  Later  he  prosecuted  his  pro- 


fessional studies  by  attending  lectures  in  the 
Chicago  Law  School,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Ohio  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  in  1871.  He  settled  in  Middletown 
and  initiated  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  he  has  steadily  and  thought- 
fully pursued  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Todhunter  has  been  from  his  youth  a man 
of  studious  habits,  deeply  interested  in 
scientific,  moral  and  social  questions  and 
has  been  an  extensive  and  appreciative  gen- 
eral reader,  aside  from  his  unceasing  de- 
votion to  the  literature  of  his  profession, 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  all  the  modern 
phases  of  public  thought.  He  has  given 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, biology,  plant  life,  economics,  the 
origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  their 
canonical  selection  and  placing,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Book  upon  the  world.  All  this 
labor  and  thought  have  conspired  to  make 
him  a man  of  liberal  views  and  safe  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Todhunter  is  imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  humanitarianism  and  has  given 
much  time  to  the  elevation  of  his  home  city, 
the  cause  of  education,  both  through  the 
energies  of  the  church  and  the  civic  right- 
eousness of  good  citizenship.  In  his  profes- 
sional life  he  has  been  plain,  earnest  and 
devoted,  realizing  the  supreme  majesty  of 
the  law,  and  striving  always  to  uphold  it  in 
the  interests  of  justice,  humanity  and  good 
government.  In  the  early  seventies  Mr. 
Todhunter  was  associated  with  Capt.  D.  V. 
Bonnell  in  the  enterprise  of  transporting 
freight  by  canal  from  Middletown  to  Cin- 
cinnati, being  identified  with  this  under- 
taking for  several  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Middletown  Journal, 
which  was  founded  in  1858  by  the  Brock 
Brothers,  later  becoming  one  of  its  owners ; 
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and  was  concerned  in  the  initial  steps  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Daily  Journal  and 
the  equipment  of  a large  printing  establish- 
ment, tinder  the  firm  name  of  W.  H.  Tod- 
hunter  & Company.  In  1899  ^ie  disposed 
of  his  interests  in  this  enterprise  to  its 
present  owner. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Todhunter  has  given 
an  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party  from  the  time  of  attaining  his  legal 
majority,  and,  while  he  has  been  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  promotion  of  its  principles, 
he  has  not  sought  nor  desired  the  honors  or 
emoluments  of  public  office;  he  has,  how- 
ever, manifested  his  deep  civic  pride  and 
interest  in  public  affairs  by  consenting  to 
serve  his  city  in  offices  not  political  in 
their  significance,  having  been  a member  of 
the  city  board  of  education  for  the  long 
period  of  twelve  years,  while  for  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of 
school  examiners.  Mr.  Todhunter  was 
unanimously  chosen  as  secretary  of  the  in- 
dustrial commission  of  his  city,  which  com- 
mission had  in  hand  the  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  voted  by  the  peo- 
ple a few  years  ago  for  its  promotion  of 
new  industries  in  Middletown.  With  the 
same  unanimity,  he  was  chosen  as  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  having  in  charge 
the  erection  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors’ 
monument,  which  unique  but  striking  shaft 
now  stands  in  Monument  Place  in  Wood- 
side  cemetery.  To  his  efforts  was  mainly 
due  the  securing  of  this  beautiful  and  silent 
teacher  of  patriotism  for  this  city.  He  is 
an  easy  and  graceful  public  speaker,  draw- 
ing upon  his  wide  storehouse  of  knowledge 
for  illustrations  and  precept,  utilizing  a dic- 
tion classical  in  its  precision,  felicity  and 
directness,  and  is  recognized  as  an  easy 


and  facile  writer  on  subjects  in  his  field  of 
thought.  He  has  been  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  health  of  his  home 
city,  and  in  this  connection  he  rendered  no 
nominal  service,  but  has  given  the  same 
attention  and  care  to  his  official  duties  that 
he  does  to  all  other  work.  Mr.  Todhunter 
is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
of  several  literary  clubs  in  the  city,  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  since  1858,  having  held  official 
preferment  in  the  same  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
building  committee  which  had  in  charge  the 
erection  of  the  large  stone  church  which 
was  built  in  his  home  city  in  1891,  at  a cost 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  secretary 
of  the  committee.  His  aim,  and  that  of 
his  colleagues,  was  to  secure  the  ultimate 
freedom  of  the  church  from  the  burden  of 
debt,  and  to  this  end  he  gave  much  time, 
effort  and  money.  This  end  was  finally  at- 
tained only  a few  months  ago.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  all  departments  of  the 
church  work,  and  for  twelve  years  served 
as  the  very  efficient  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  school. 

On  the  19th  of  April.  1871,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Todhunter  to  Miss 
Jennie  C.  Wilson,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  a representative  of  one  of  the  old 
and  leading  families  of  Middletown.  Mrs. 
Todhunter  graduated  in  the  Rodgers  Fe- 
male College,  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  Thomas 
Wilson  was  one  of  Middletown’s  best  men, 
prominent  in  business  and  social  circles  and 
leaving  a distinct  impress  upon  the  life  of 
the  community.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Lefferson,  was  a 
daughter  of  Arthur  Lefferson,  one  of  the 
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honored  pioneers  of  the  county.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Todhunter  have  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  concerning  whom  vve  incorpo- 
rate the  following  brief  word  in  conclusion 
of  this  sketch : Mr.  Todhunter  s second 

son,  Wirt,  was  a member  of  Company  B, 
Seventeenth  United  States  Regulars,  and 
a participant  in  the  Philippine  campaign 
in  the  island  of  Luzon,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  was  with  the  first  soldiers  sent  to 
that  new  and  far-away  province,  sailing 
with  General  Lawton  from  New  York  in 
1898.  on  the  famous  transport  “General 
Grant,”  on  her  first  trip  to  the  eastern  seas, 
making  the  passage  bv  the  Suez  canal. 
After  a sojourn  of  three  years  in  Luzon  and 
Mindanao,  he  returned  by  way  of  Japan 
and  San  Francisco  to  the  States,  having 
participated  in  fifteen  engagements  with  the 
fighting  islanders;  he  is  now  a sufferer  from 
malaria  absorbed  while  near  the  equator 
in  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter’s  oldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Kendal,  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  his  other 
daughters  are  at  the  Middletown  home, 
while  the  oldest  son  is  working  out  a career 
on  the  Pacific  slope. 


PROF.  ORLANDO  B.  FINCH. 

Few  school  men  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
have  achieved  a more  honorable  record  than 
the  distinguished  educator  whose  name 
furnishes  the  caption  of  this  review.  For 
many  years  identified  with  the  public 
schools  of  Butler  county,  he  strove  zeal- 
ously and  successfully  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  teacher’s  profession  in  this  part  of 
the  state  and  since  1892  his  labors  have  been 


no  less  acceptable  and  affective  in  the  noted 
institution  with  which  he  is  now  connected. 

Professor  Finch  is  a native  of  Butler 
county  and  a son  of  William  J.  and  Abi- 
gail (Wilkinson)  Finch,  both  parents  of 
Ohio  birth.  He  was  born  on  a farm  about 
two  miles  south  of  Oxford,  February  9, 
i860,  and  spent  his  youthful  years  pretty 
much  after  the  manner  of  country  lads  in 
general,  working  in  the  fields  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  of  winter  seasons  attending 
the  district  schools.  After  finishing  the 
common  branches  he  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Miami  Classical  and  Scientific 
Training  School  for  Boys,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  from  1877  to  1879,  in- 
clusive, the  meantime,  in  September,  1878, 
taking  charge  of  a school  in  Oxford  town- 
ship which  he  taught  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  pupils  and 
patrons,  this  being  his  first  experience  as  an 
educator.  Mr.  Finch  entered  the  freshmen 
class  of  Miami  University  in  1885  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  four  years 
later,  after  which  he  devoted  his  attention 
exclusively  to  educational  work,  teaching 
during  the  several  following  years  in. 
schools  of  Reily,  Ross  and  Fairfield  town- 
ships. From  1890  to  1892  he  was  princi- 
pal of  the  public  schools  of  Stockholm,  this 
state,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year 
was  elected  assistant  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  Miami  University.  Shortly 
after  entering  upon  his  duties  as  assistant 
teacher  Professor  Finch  was  made  assist- 
ant librarian,  which  office  he  filled  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  resigning  in  1899.  At 
the  present  time  the  Professor  is  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  the  Mi- 
ami University,  a responsible  and  exacting 
position.  As  a teacher  he  is  painstaking  and 
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thorough,  clear  and  lucid  in  his  explanations 
and  requires  from  his  students  the  best 
mental  efforts  of  which  they  are  capable. 
His  record  from  the  beginning  presents  a 
series  of  advancements  in  his  particular 
lines  of  work  *,  his  success  has  been  credit- 
able to  himself  and  an  honor  to  the  institu- 
tion with  which  he  is  identified  and  he  easily 
ranks  with  its  most  capable  and  popular 
instructors.  In  addition  to  his  scholastic 
duties  he  attends  regularly  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Oxford  school  board,  of  which  he 
has  been  a member  since  1895,  serving  two 
years  of  the  interim  as  president  of  the 
body  and  three  years  as  clerk.  His  interest 
in  education  has  led  him  to  suggest  many 
valuable  improvements  for  the  schools  of 
the  city  and  to  introduce  a number  of  re- 
forms; the  standard  of  efficiency  has  been 
raised,  the  services  of  professionally  quali- 
fied teachers  secured  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  claim  for  him  the  credit  of  making  the 
educational  system  of  Oxford  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  city  in  the  state  and  far  su- 
perior to  the  majority. 

Religiously,  Professor  Finch  subscribes 
to  the  Methodist  creed.  He  united  with  the 
Oxford  Methodist  church  on  probation  De- 
cember 30,  1894,  was  admitted  to  full  mem- 
bership June  30,  1895,  and  since  the  former 
year  has  been  a member  of  the  official 
board,  and  since  1901  treasurer  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  Professor  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  secret  fraternal  and  benevolent 
work  and  is  an  active  member  of  several 
organizations  by  which  these  principles  are 
disseminated.  He  has  been  identified  with 
Oxford  Lodge,  No.  187,  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias, ever  since  it  was  instituted,  in  June, 
1884,  and  in  1890  was  honored  by  being 
chosen  its  representative  to  the  grand  lodge 


of  the  state.  He  was  raised  to  the  sublime 
degree  of  Master  Mason  in  Oxford  Lodge, 
No.  67,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1895,  represented  the  order  in  the 
grand  lodge  during  the  sessions  of  1899 
and  1900,  and  in  February  of  the  year  1901 
was  initiated  into  Lodge  No.  93,  Tribe  of 
Ben  Hur. 

The  domestic  chapter  in  the  biography 
of  Professor  Finch  bears  date  of  August 
22,  1895,  at  which  time  was  solemnized  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Darrell,  who  was 
bom  at  Areola,  Illinois,  on  the  20th  day  of 
May,  1874.  This  union  has  been  blessed 
with  three  children,  namely:  Wilbur  Wil- 
liam, bom  September  16,  1876;  Charles 
Elmer,  September  23,  1897,  and  Marian, 
whose  birth  occurred  on  March  8,  1899. 

Professor  Finch  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  a fair  type  of  a class  that  un- 
obtrusively carries  forward  the  grandest 
and  noblest  work  which  in  the  aggregate 
makes  the  progress  of  society  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  human  race.  In  such  lives 
there  are  no  startling  incidents,  no  eccen- 
tricities, but  rather  the  steady,  placid  flow 
which  denote  depth  of  character,  strength 
of  will  and  loftiness  of  purpose.  Such  men 
in  their  work,  their  walk,  and  their  conver- 
sation and  in  their  ambitions  seek  the  ta 
lands  of  life  where  if  there  are  no  dizzy 
elevations  of  thought  and  fancy,  there  are, 
as  a compensation,  no  depressions  o m 
fidelity  and  deceit.  The  true  teacher  of 
the  class  to  which  the  subject  belongs  ives 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  ma  aria 
which  breeds  intellectual  distemper  and, 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  mte 
only  upon  the  developing  of  character,  en- 
larging his  life  work,  and  fitting  for 
orable  stations  and  careers  of  usefu  ness, 
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those  for  a while  confided  to  his  charge,  is 
to  society  what  the  fixed  stars  are  to  the 
navigator.  To  such  men  as  Professor 
Finch,  society,  the  state  and  the  nation  are 
largely  indebted  not  only  for  intellectual 
and  material  progress,  but  also  for  those 
ideas  of  order  and  security  which  form  the 
chief  guarantee  of  prosperity  and  enterprise 
in  every  laudable  field  of  endeavor. 


JOSEPH  BARRATT. 

Joseph  Barratt,  or  “Uncle  Joe”  as  every 
one  calls  him,  is  now  the  oldest  man  in  Mid- 
dletown, where  he  has  lived  for  sixty  years. 

“Uncle  Joe”  was  born  in  a very  hum- 
ble home  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1815.  He  was  not  able  to  go  to 
school  in  his  boyhood,  but  learned  the  alpha- 
bet from  his  boy  associates,  who  named 
them  to  him  on  the  signboards  over  the  busi- 
ness houses,  and  by  close  attention  to  such 
help  he  learned  to  read  and  to  write.  In  the 
year  1836,  with  some  other  acquaintances, 
he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Rahway, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  found  a few  relatives. 
There  he  lived  for  nine  years,  and  in  1842 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Gibby,  and  in  1845 
they,  with  a little  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Henry 
Scholler,  came  to  Middletown  by  way  of 
the  Ohio  river  to  Cincinnati,  thence  by  canal 
to  Middletown  on  November  26th.  He  re- 
lates that  when  he  came  to  Middletown  it 
was  a village  of  fourteen  hundred  people, 
and  that  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  the 
canal  was  frozen  over,  and  was  closed  to 
navigation  until  the  following  April. 

“Uncle  Joe”  has  outlived  all  the  doctors 
who  ever  visited  his  family,  save  Dr.  T.  E. 
Reed,  who  now  cares  for  him  occasionally. 


He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
at  Middletown  in  1851,  and  ever  since  he 
has  been  an  irreproachable  member  and  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  associates  and 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  rarely  misses  the 
Sunday  morning  services,  and  is  usually  at 
Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Bar- 
ratt walks  about  the’  city  in  good  weather, 
selling  spices,  coffees  and  teas,  and  his  good 
friends  await  his  coming  for  their  supplies. 
He  yet  hears  well  and  has  good  eyesight, 
enjoys  calls  from  his  friends  and  hears  his 
pastor  talk  with  ease,  and  holds  in  his  mem- 
ory scores  of  the  old-time  hymns. 

He  has  been  associated  as  an  employe 
with  Edward  Jones,  F.  J.  Tytus,  W.  B. 


JOSEPH  BARRATT. 

Oglesby,  Gardner  Phipps,  I.  V.  Curtis  and 
others  in  the  porkpacking  trade,  and  always 
attended  to  and  cared  for  the  lard  products. 
He  once  had  considerable  property,  but  is 
now  without  means,  and  he  and  his  son 
John  live  together  in  a small  home  on  Hol- 
brock  street. 

Everybody  knows  “Uncle  Joe;  his 
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exemplary  Christian  life  and  character,  his 
patience,  his  industry,  his  uncomplaining 
manner  and  his  implicit  faith  in  the  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith  make  him  a marked 
character. 

His  wife  died  some  years  ago,  but  not 
until  after  they  had  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary.  If  “Uncle  Joe”  lives 
until  February  28,  1905,  he  will  have 
reached  his  ninetieth  birthday,  a very  hale, 
hearty  and  honored  old  man.  He  has  seen 
many  changes  here  since  1845. 


ALEXANDER  F.  HUME. 

Alexander  F.  Hume  is  one  of  Butler 
county’s  most  prominent  and  influential 
citizens.  He  is  the  oldest  practicing  attorney 
in  the  county  and  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
his  profession.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  for  five  years,  then 
refusing  renomination.  He  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he 
acquired  an  extensive  and  increasing  prap- 
tice,  and  finally,  in  1875,  accepted  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  proved  himself  so  ef- 
ficient in  former  years.  After  acting  as 
judge  for  twelve  and  a half  years  he  again 
declined  further  candidacy.  In  1878  he 
was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio, 
carried  his  county  by  an  unprecedented  ma- 
jority and  came  within  three  thousand  votes 
of  being  elected.  During  the  war,  and  sub- 
sequently, he  made  quite  a reputation  as  a 
stump  speaker,  his  arguments  being  forcible 
and  always  to  the  point. 

Judge  Hume  was  born  in  Delaware 


county,  New  York,  April  20,  1831.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Elizabeth  (Clark) 
Hume,  who  were  natives  of  Scotland  and 
New  York  state,  respectively.  The  father 
of  the  former,  Robert  Hume,  came  from 
Scotland  with  his  family,  settling  upon  a 
farm  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York.  Later 
he  removed  to  Delaware  county,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years.  He 
had  four  sons  and  two  daughters:  John, 
Robert,  James  and  George,  who  were  all 
farmers ; Margaret,  Mrs.  James  Bunyon,  and 
Elizabeth,  Mrs.  James  Kedzie. 

John  Hume  was  a boy  of  eight  years 
when  he  arrived  in  the  United  States.  On 
reaching  maturity  he  was  married  in  New 
York,  and  in  1838  came  to  Ohio,  settling 
upon  a farm,  where  he  died.  His  wife, 
after  surviving  him  some  five  years,  also 
passed  away  in  Clark  county. 

John  Hume  was  the  owner  of  a well- 
improved  farm  comprising  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  which  he  had  acquired 
through  his  own  industrious  habits.  He  was 
careful,  prudent  and  temperate,  and  for 
many  years  was  an  elder  in  the  United  Pres 
byterian  church.  Of  his  five  sons  and  one 
daughter  who  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Robert  was  a farmer  and  gram  dealer 
in  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  and  a Re- 
publican member  of  the  state  legislature; 
Thomas  resided  in  Cayuga  county,  where 
he  carried  on  a farm ; William  was  a 
wealthy  farmer  of  Henry  county,  Indiana, 
where  he  died  a few  months  ago;  Alison  W. 
resides  in  Henry  county  and  is  well-to-do 
in  her  own  right;  the  subject  is  the  next 
in  order  of  birth,  and  John  is  a capitalist 

of  New  York  city.  _ 

Judge  Hume  was  reared  in  Clark 
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county,  Ohio,  and  received  his  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  high  school  at  Springfield, 
Miami  University,  and  at  the  college  at 
Danville,  Kentucky,  from  which  latter  he 
graduated  in  1850.  On  taking  up  law  he 
studied  in  the  offices  of  Judge  William  A. 
Rogers  and  Judge  William  White,  of  Spring- 
field.  In  1852  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  soon  afterward  came  to  Hamilton, 
where  he  formed  a partnership  with  a 
young  man,  one  of  his  fellow  students,  who 
died  when  a few  years  had  elapsed.  Since 
that  time  Judge  Hume  has  continued  prac- 
tice alone,  and  has  met  with  enviable  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  profession.  Judge  Hume 
possesses  much  valuable  real  estate,  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Hamilton  Gas 
Company  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Second  National  Bank. 

He  was  married  September  5,  1854. 
and  became  the  parent  of  six  children. 


EDWIN  J.  BALDWIN. 

Edwin  J.  Baldwin,  generally  known  as 
Lucky’  Baldwin,  was  born  in  Reily  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1828. 
His  grandfather  Baldwin  was  a pioneer  of 
Butler  county,  having  emigrated  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Ohio  early  in  1800.  He  carried 
the  mails  between  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton 
when  the  two  cities  were  mere  settlements 
in  comparison  to  their  present  size.  The 
Baldwins  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Reily  township,  and  established  their  home- 
stead near  the  present  site  of  Bunkerhill,' 
on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
William  Cochran,  and  on  this  farm  the 
parents  of  E.  J.  Baldwin  lie  buried  in  a 


private  graveyard.  At  the  time  the  Bald- 
wins located  there  the  county  north  of  Ham- 
ilton and  west  of  the  Miami  river  was  prin- 
cipally under  the  control  of  the  Indians. 
The  house  in  which  E.  J.  Baldwin  was  born 
was  erected  in  1806.  It  was  framed  in  Vir- 
ginia and  was  brought  to  Ohio  by  his  grand- 
father. Here  E.  J.  Baldwin  spent  a portion 
of  his  childhood  days ; but  in  his  early  youth 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ross  town- 
ship and  resided  on  a farm  near  Millville. 
Later  he  went  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he 
engaged  successfully  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  which  he  left  in  1849  to  seek- 
fortune  in  the  golden  West.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  the  emigrant  train  in  the  journey 
over  the  plains  to  California  and  partici- 
pated in  several  encounters  with  the  In- 
dians, in  which  affrays  he  took  command 
and  exhibited  the  same  intrepid  spirit  of 
daring  that  has  since  characterized  his  per- 
sonal and  financial  operations.  During  his 
first  year’s  residence  there  mercantile  pur- 
suits for  the  most  part  occupied  his  at- 
tention. He  wa$  fairly  successful,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  vast  fortune  came  to  him 
after  the  opening  of  the  Comstock  lode  in 
Nevada  in  the  early  ’sixties.  He  began 
operating  in  stocks  in  a small  way  an,d  his 
successes  were  so  marvelous  that  he  aban- 
doned everything  else  to  speculate  in  the 
fluctuating  shares  of  the  Comstock  mines, 
and  when  finally  the  operations  ceased,  Bald- 
win retired  the  possessor  of  over  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars  in  profits.  This  success 
won  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  “Lucky” 
Baldwin,  which  has  clung  to  him  with  such 
persistency  that  not  one  in  ten  now  knows 
him  by  any  other  name. 

Like  most  of  the  Nevada  millionaires, 
“Lucky”  Baldwin  invested  heavily  in  San 
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Francisco  real  estate.  He  is  the  owner  of 
some  of  the  choicest  property  in  Market 
street.  The  site  of  the  Baldwin  hotel  and 
theater  belongs  to  him.  Among  Mr.  Bald- 
win’s other  possessions  is  the  famous  Santa 
Anita  ranch,  near  Los  Angeles,  comprising 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  choicest  land 
in  southern  California.  On  this  princely 
estate  “Lucky”  Baldwin  has  raised  some 
of  the  greatest  running  horses  known  to  the 
turf.  Four  times  his  colts  have  won  the 
great  American  Derby,  the  first  time  with 
Volante  in  1885,  with  Silver  Cloud  in  1886, 
then  with  Emperor  of  Norfolk  in  1888,  and 
the  last  time,  which  was  in  1894,  with  Rey 
El  Santa  Anita.  For  a time  he  withdrew 
from  the  turf  but  in  recent  years  his  Mal- 
tese Cross  has  often  glimmered  in  the  lead 
past  the  wire.  Associated  with  him  in  the 
horse  business  in  Budd  Doble,  the  trotting 
horse  driver  of  olden  days. 

“Lucky”  Baldwin  has  been  married  four 
times.  He  has  two  daughters,  both  of  them 
married,  and  a host  of  nephews  and  nieces 
and  other  near  relatives  in  whose  comfort 
and  welfare  he  always  manifests  the  great- 
est concern. 

“Lucky”  Baldwin  has  never  forgotten 
his  old  home  in  Butler  county  and  to  it 
during  recent  years  he  has  made  frequent 
visits.  There  is  somewhat  of  sentiment  in 
“Lucky”  Baldwin,  so  much  of  it  that  upon 
his  last  visit  to  Butler  county  he  arranged 
to  have  the  old  house  in  which  he  was  born 
moved  to  his  Santa  Anita  ranch  in  Cali- 
fornia. During  the  past  year  his  wishes 
have  been  carried  out  and  every  movable 
part  of  the  old  house  has  been  transported 
to  his  far  western  ranch,  where  it  has  been 
set  up  in  its  original  form  and  where,  it  is 
hoped,  he  may  have  his  wish  to  die  in  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born. 


WALTER  LAURENCE  TOBEY. 

BY  STEPHEN  D.  CONE. 

The  subject  was  born  on  November  27, 
1870,  in  Upshur,  Preble  county,  Ohio.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in 
the  schools  of  Winchester,  Ohio,  and  in 
1886,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  was 
matriculated  at  Miami  University,  gradu- 
ating from  that  famous  institution  among 
the  first  in  his  class  and  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1891.  During  his  col- 
lege career  he  took  a leading  part  in  the 
various  forms  of  college  life,  was  a member 
of  the  Miami  Union  Literary  Society  and 
of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  and  soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  university,  with 
two  or  three  others  he  established  the  Miami 
Journal,  which  afterward  became  the  Miami 
Student,  and  of  which  publication  Mr. 
Tobey  was  editor  and  general  manager  for 
three  years.  The  publication  was  conducted 
with  sound  judgment  and  enterprise.  The 
managing  editor  had ‘clear  and  correct  views 
of  the  aims  and  nature  of  a college  maga- 
zine and  carried  them  out  successfully.  The 
publication  gave  a lively  and  faithful  picture 
of  college  life  at  Miami  and  the  invaluable 
contributions  it  contained  from  alumni 
from  time  to  time  enduringly  preserved 
many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
earlier  days  and  history  of  the  university 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost. 

Mr.  Tobey  began  work  on  a catalogue 
of  the  alumni  of  Miami  University  before 
he  was  graduated.  In  1891  the  board  of 
trustees  decided  to  publish  a triennial  cata- 
logue and  Mr.  Tobey  was  one  of  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  it.  The  cata- 
logue, as  published,  was  full  and  accurate. 
It  was  the  work  of  Walter  L.  Tobey. 

Mr.  Tobey  chose  journalism  as  his  pro- 
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fession  in  life  and  entered  upon  the  field  of 
his  choice  immediately.  His  natural  talents 
and  ability,  reinforced  by  his  thorough  train- 
ing at  Miami  University,  enabled  him  to  rise 
rapidly  in  his  profession.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  on  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Evening 
Herald  and  soon  after  he  became  editor  of 
the  Dayton  Sunday  Herald.  A year  after 
his  graduation  he  was  elected  editor  of  the 
Hamilton  Daily  Republican,  a stanch  Re- 
publican paper  launched  in  a stronghold  of 
Democracy.  It  was  a daily  and  weekly 
publication  and  owed  its  origin  and  inception 
to  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  by  the  Republicans  of  Butler 
county  in  mass  convention  assembled,  April 
13,  1892: 

We  recognize  the  right  of  the  4,500  Republican 
voters  of  Butler  county  to  be  represented  by  a Re- 
publican organ  to  be  published  in  the  county  seat 
and  we  deny  the  right  of  any  private  interest  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  just  demand.  We  pledge 
ourselves  and  the  Republican  voters  of  Butler 
county  to  the  support  of  such  an  organ  to  be  es- 
tablished in  this  city,  which  shall  be  devoted  not 
to  the  political  fortunes  of  any  individual,  but  to 
the  advocacy  of  Republican  principles  and  the 
promotion  of  Republican  success. 

At  this  time  and  for  several  years  pre- 
vious the  Republican  vote  in  Butler  county 
had  been  extremely  nominal  and  at  a stand- 
still. The  party  had  no  representative  organ 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  no  active  ad- 
vocate of  its  principles,  men  and  measures 
in  the  county. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Republican  ap- 
peared July  19,  1892.  Its  influence  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Tobey  began  to  be 
felt  from  the  first.  Eighteen  months  later 
he  was  made  general  manager,  in  addition 
to  editor-in-chief,  and  under  his  control  and 
broad,  vigorous  and  sagacious  policy  the 
Republican  party  in  Butler  county  was 
rapidly  placed  upon  a footing  and  accom- 
plished results  unknown  to  its  previous 


record  in  the  county.  On  March  21,  1898, 
the  Republican  Publishing  Company  bought 
out  the  News  and  Telegraph  Publishing 
Company,  then  issuing  the  Hamilton  Daily 
News  and  Hamilton  Telegraph,  and  con- 
solidated the  two  daily  papers  under  the 
name  of  the  Daily  Republican-News,  with 
Walter  L.  Tobey  as  editor  and  general  man- 
ager. The  weekly  edition  was  and  has  been 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Hamilton 
Telegraph.  In  the  conduct  of  these  publi- 
cations Mr.  Tobey  has  made  them  among 
the  best  recognized  newspapers  in  Ohio  and 
has  placed  them  in  the  front  rank.  As  a 
journalist  he  has  firmly  established  himself 
in  the  profession  as  a clear,  lucid  and  forc- 
ible writer,  keen  and  alert  as  to  the  progress 
of  events,  a Republican  in  practice  and  prin- 
ciple, an  advocate  of  economy  and  right 
and  progressive  development  in  city,  county, 
state  and  national  affairs  and  an  uncom- 
promising denunciator  of  whatever  tends  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  people  or  place  un- 
warranted and  undeserved  burdens  upon 
them. 

The  founding  of  the  Hamilton  Daily 
Republican  was  actively  accomplished 
through  an  organization  of  private  in- 
dividuals who  capitalized  the  paper  and  who 
constitute  the  Republican  Publishing  Com- 
pany. It  was  decided  at  the  outset  to  oper- 
ate a job  printing  plant  in  connection  with 
the  paper  and  immediately  after  the  merger 
and  absorption  of  the  News  and  Telegraph 
Publishing  Company  the  business  of  the 
company  in  this  direction  began  to  rapidly 
expand  and  to  increase  in  volume.  It  grew 
to  such  proportions  under  the  energetic 
management  of  Mr.  Tobey,  who,  upon  April 
1,  1898,  was  placed  in  sole  control,  that  its 
business  far  outran  its  capacity.  Accord- 
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ingly,  in  1903,  the  company  erected  an  ad- 
dition to  its  main  building  at  Third  and 
Market  streets,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  of  the 
same  height,  four  stories  (exclusive  of  base- 
ment), and  one  hundred  and  twenty  by 
fifty-five  feet  in  dimensions.  The  building 
was  constructed  upon  solid  concrete  founda- 
tions, largely  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Tobey  and  in  a large  measure  ac- 
cording to  suggestions  by  him,  was  made 
fireproof  in  every  particular,  and  equipped 
with  the  best  printing  presses  and  ma- 
terial in  the  market  and  calculated  in  every 
particular  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed.  The  plant  now  has  a floor 
space  of  fifty-five  thousand  square  feet  and 
turned  out  over  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  work  in  1904. 
The  company  employs  its  own  artists,  en- 
gravers, designers,  binders,  etc.,  and  its 
product  is  not  excelled  and  is  equaled  by 
few  of  the  publishing  houses  in  the  same 
line  of  work  in  this  country.  A specialty  is 
made  of  high  grade  catalogue  work,  illus- 
trating and  printing  machinery  catalogues, 
and  high  grade  advertising  pamphlets  and 
circulars.  The  wonderful  development  and 
success  of  the  enterprise  is  due  in  the 
largest  measure  to  the  untiring  energy,  push 
and  business  acumen  and  ability  of  Walter 
L.  Tobey  and  from  its  modest  beginning  the 
plant  with  its  largely  increased  facilities  is 
now  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

In  November,  1904,  in  connection  with 
four  others,  Mr.  Tobey  purchased  the  Day- 
ton  Journal,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany and  upon  him  fell  the  responsibility  of 
thoroughly  reorganizing  the  business,  and 
of  building  anew  the  plant  from  a physical 
standpoint.  Within  two  months  the  old 


equipment  had  been  entirely  supplanted 
with  the  latest  and  most  modern  presses  and 
typesetting  machines,  and  no  paper  in  a city 
of  one  hundred  thousand  has  an  equipment 
superior  to  that  of  the  Dayton  Journal.  In 
that  time  there  has  been  installed  capable 
men  and  the  paper  is  today  the  leading  morn- 
ing Republican  paper  in  the  Miami  valley. 

Socially  Mr.  Tobey  is  a member  of 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  17,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  Hamilton  Chapter,  No.  21, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  Hamilton  Council,  No. 
19.  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and  Hamilton 
Commandery,  No.  41,  Knights  Templar, 
Hamilton  Lodge,  No.  93,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  Lone  Star 
Lodge,  No.  39,  Knights  of  Pythias.  He 
was  appointed  trustee  of  Miami  University 
by  Governor  McKinley  in  December,  1895; 
and  in  1901  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor 
Nash.  In  June,  1903,  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  po- 
sition he  still  occupies.  He  was  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Beta  Theta 
Pi  fraternity  for  three  years,  1893-96.  Mr. 
Tobey  is  kind  and  benevolent  in  disposition 
and  his  presence  and  social  ways  are  a great 
pleasure  to  his  many  friends. 

On  December  19,  1894,  Mr.  Tobey  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Fannie  Doug- 
las Smith,  of  Hamilton.  Their  home  life 
is  indeed  a happy  one. 


MAJOR  JOHN  W.  RUE. 

Major  John  W.  Rue  is  a native  of  the 
old  Blue  Grass  state,  having  been  born  in 
Harrodsburg,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 
June  18,  1828,  and  is  descended  from  New 
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Jersey  parentage.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  neighborhood,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  followed 
farming,  though  during  his  latter  years  he 
engaged  as  a contractor  and  builder  and  in 
the  insurance  business.  The  Major’s  mili- 
tary' career  was  a most  creditable  one.  In 
1846  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Kentucky 
Infantry,  with  which  command  he  served 
for  one  year,  and  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion he  took  an  active  part.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Ninth  Kentucky 
Cavalry  and  acquired  considerable  note  as 
the  captor  of  the  famous  rebel  cavalry 
leader,  General  Morgan.  The  Major  be- 
came  a member  of  Wetzel-Compton  Post, 
No.  96,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Brower,  whom 
he  married  in  1853,  but  who  died  one  year 
later.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Amanda 
Kline,  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  whom  he 
married  in  1855,  an<3  to  them  were  born 
four  children,  Isaac,  Cornelia,  Mary  and 
George. 


BENJAMIN  W.  BAKER. 

One  of  the  ablest  memb6rs  of  the  bar 
of  Butler  county  and  a leading  citizen  of 
Hamilton  is  he  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch.  He  is  a native  of  this  county,  hav- 
ing been  born  near  Somerville,  Milford 
township,  January  2,  1859.  He  was  reared 
amid  the  environments  of  rural  life  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  township.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  he  entered  a classical  institu- 
tion at  Oxford,  Ohio,  taught  by  Robert 
Bishop  and  Professor  Lowes  and  having 
completed  his  course  of  study  there  he  en- 


tered the  sophomore  class  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  in  1877.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a student  in  Wooster 
University,  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  entering  the 
junior  class  upon  examination  and  gradu- 
ating from  this  institution  in  1879.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  he  carried  out  a long- 
treasured  purpose  and  began  the  study  of 
law  in  Hamilton  under  the  preceptorship 
of  Hon.  Israel  Williams  and  one  year  later 
entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  In 
1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  Butler  county 
bar  and  has  practiced  continuously  in  Ham- 
ilton ever  since.  He  has  also  been  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  state  and  federal  courts 
and  has  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a 
lawyer.  During  President  Harrison’s  admin- 
istration Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio  and  performed  the  duties 
of  this  office  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of 
both  government  and  people.  As  a lawyer 
Mr.  Baker  evinces  a familiarity  with  legal 
principles  and  a ready  perception  of  facts, 
together  with  the  ability  to  apply  the  one  to 
the  other,  which  has  won  him  the  reputation 
of  a sound  and  safe  practitioner.  By  a 
straight-forward,  honorable  course  he  has 
built  up  a large  and  lucrative  legal  business 
and  in  all  the  important  litigations  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  no  one  has  ever 
charged  him  with  anything  calculated  to 
bring  discredit  upon  himself  or  caused  a 
reflection  upon  his  character. 

On  July  3,  1884,  Mr.  Baker  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  L.  Mee,  to  which 
union  has  been  bom  three  children,  namely  : 
John  Calvin,  aged  nineteen  years;  Isaac 
Christian,  aged  sixteen  years,  and  Benjamin 
W.,  an  infant.  Fraternally  Mr.  Baker  is  a 
member  of  the  time-honored  order  of  Free 
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and  Accepted  Masons,  belonging  to  the 
local  lodge  at  Camden,  this  state,  and  in 
his  dailv  life  has  exemplified  the  beneficent 
principles  of  this  order. 


FREDERICK  SCHNEIDER. 

Frederick  Schneider  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  20th  day  of  March,  1850.  His  father  was 
William  Schneider  and  his  mother  Margaret 
Dingfelder  Schneider.  His  father  died  dur- 
ing the  cholera  epidemic  in  Cincinnati  in 
1849. 

Frederick  Schneider  received  a good 
common-school  education,  and  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  and  had  just  entered 
the  high  school,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and 
worked  for  seven  months  in  Greenwood’s 
foundry,  where  his  brother-in-law,  C.  M. 
Laue,  was  a foreman.  In  April,  1863,  he 
entered  the  printing  office  of  the  Hamilton 
(weekly)  Telegraph,  owned  by  Fred  Egry, 
and  learned  the  printing  trade,  at  which  he 
has  worked  as  journeyman  and  foreman, 
having  held  the  latter  position  from  his 
eighteenth  year  on  up.  In  1889  he,  with 
Charles  Zwick  and  Albert  Dix,  purchased 
from  C.  M.  Campbell  the  Hamilton  Daily 
News  and  the  Hamilton  Telegraph.  He 
sold  his  interest  in  this  business  a few  years 
later.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Chris- 
tena  Sippel,  May  9,  1871.  She  bore  him 
four  children,  Bertha  Wilhelmina  Jeannette, 
born  October  25,  1872;  Frederick  Leroy, 
born  October  10,  1875,  who  is  married  and 
resides  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  Edgar  Bertram, 
born  July  4,  1877,  and  Carl  Aquila,  born 
October  2,  t88i.  His  wife  died  October  20. 


1884,  aged  thirty-five  years  and  six  months, 
she  having  been  born  February  27,  1849. 
Her  disease  was  a long  and  lingering  one- 
consumption.  Mr.  Schneider  was  married 
again  on  December  10,  1885,  to  Miss  Louisa 
Wilhelmina  Holle,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Holle  and  Sophia,  his  wife  (now  deceased), 
at  Mt.  Healthy,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio. 
She  bore  him  four  children,  Bertha  Louise, 
who  died  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
October  6,  1877;  Mabel  Louisa,  bom  March 
4,  1890,  and  died  June  5,  1890;  Ruth  Mar- 
guerite, born  November  3,  1891,  and  Holle 
Herbert,  born  December  10,  1895.  Mr. 
Schneider  joined  the  German  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  the  age  of  eleven  years 
and  he  has  held  every  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  church.  He  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
and  has  held  that  office,  off  and  on,  for  per- 
haps a quarter  of  a century.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  licensed  an  exhorter,  and 
a few  years  later  licensed  to  be  a local 
preacher.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  served 
the  church,  in  the  city  of  his  birth  as  well 
as  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  at  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio,  when  the  two  places  at  dif- 
ferent times  were  connected  with  the  Hamil- 
ton charge.  In  1884?  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  he  received  an  urgent  invitation 
from  a number  of  very  prominent  German 
citizens  of  Connersville,  Indiana,  to  take 
charge  of  the  only  German  Protestant 
church  in  that  city,  but  which,  after  prayer 
ful  consideration,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  de 
cline.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  a 
local  preacher  he  was  examined  by  his  pre- 
siding elder,  Rev.  Jacob  Rothweiler,  w o 
intended  sending  him  out  to  work  in  t e 
conference.  This  also  he  was  compelled  to 
decline,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  Mrs. 
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Schneider  to  accept  the  work  of  an  itiner- 
ant’s wife.  He  has  used  the  talents  given 
him  for  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of 
his  Master’s  kingdom  as  far  as  he  was  able 
in  his  home  circle  and  wherever  else  he  has 
been  asked  and  privileged  to  speak  for  his 
God’s  glory.  His  license  as  a local  preacher 
has  been  renewed  annually  since  his  first  ap- 
pointment, and  almost  every  time  it  has  been 
done  by  a unanimous  vote  of  his  brethren 
who  are  members  of  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence, which,  as  one  presiding  elder  put  it. 
was  an  almost  unusual  occurrence  in  other 
places  where  he  presided. 


WILLIAM  C.  MILLER. 

William  C.  Miller  was  bom  in  the 
Schwartzwald  (Black  Forest)  district,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
July  31,  1847.  H is  father,  John  Martin 
Miller,  and  grandfather,  John  George 
Miller,  and  ancestors  for  generations  before 
were  millwrights.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, however,  was  for  seven  years  sheriff 
of  his  district  and  a member  of  the  town 
council  for  twenty  years.  He  was  a soldier 
in  Napoleon’s  grand  army  in  1812  and  saw 
Moscow  in  flames,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  that  terrible  campaign.  The 
boys  of  that  district  for  forty  years  after, 
of  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one, 
were  taught  that  when  a veteran  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  passed  by  they  must  cease 
their  play,  stand  erect  with  hats  off  until  the 
veteran  passed  by.  Dr.  Miller’s  maternal 
grandfather  was  an  ally  of  Napoleon’s  in  his 
early  wars  and  when  the  dukedom  of  Wur- 
temberg was  made  a kingdom  by  Napoleon 


Christian  Kempf  was  made  one  of  the  coun- 
sellors of  state  for  life.  He  was  a man  of 
influence  and  standing  in  his  community, 
and  an  adviser  and  promulgator  of 
all  *public  affairs,  and  of  inflexible  recti- 
tude. Besides  his  state  position,  he  served 
his  town  as  magistrate  and  burgomeister 
(mayor)  for  a number  of  years.  He  died 
in  1836.  In  1837  Dr.  Miller’s  father  entered 
the  army  and  became  first  lieutenant  in  the 
First  Wurtemberg  Cavalry,  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged  May  9,  1843.  He  had,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1836,  received  his  degree 
in  the  Technical  School  at  Tubingen  as  fel- 
low craftsman  in  the  art  of  millwright  and 
on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1844,  received  his  di- 
ploma as  master  mechanic  at  the  same  uni- 
versity. He  married,  July  9,  1844,  Freder- 
icka,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Christian 
and  Maria  Dingier  Kempf.  In  1848  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  South  German 
revolution,  and  when  it  was  crushed  left 
his  native  land  for  the  asylum  of  all  op- 
pressed, the  United  States  of  America,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  arriving  in  New 
York  November  1st,  and  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
November  4,  1854,  after  a fifty-days  voy- 
age on  the  Atlantic.  He  continued  at  his 
trade  as  millwright  until  his  death,  August 
18,  1872.  Dr.  Miller,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Hamilton  at  seven  years  of  age,  at  once 
entered  the  public  schools,  and  for  his  edu- 
cation in  German  attended  the  then  paro- 
chial school  of  St.  John’s  church,  held  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  presided  over 
successively  by  Revs.  Gerwig,  Goehring  and 
Ileinisch.  In  May,  1864,  he  entered  the 
drug  store  of  Peter  Jacobs  as  an  apprentice 
at  seventv-five  cents  a week.  He  continued 
in  his  employ  until  January,  1870,  when 
Dr.  Markt  called  him  at  a salary  quite  in  ex- 
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cess  of  what  he  was  then  getting.  He 
served  him  until  July  31,  1871,  when  he 
entered  business  for  himself  with  William 
B.  Falconer,  under  the  firm  name  of  Fal- 
coner & Miller.  In  September,  1874,  he 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Falconer,  determined  on 
the  study  of  medicine.  He  matriculated  at  the 
Miami  Medical  College  October  1.  1874. 
and  graduated  therefrom  March  2/,  1877* 
His  vacations  were  spent  in  the  meantime 
in  the  drug  store  of  A.  T.  Wittich,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  after  graduating  he  was  taken  in 
as  partner  by  William  Weusthoff  in  the 
same  store  under  the  firm  name  of  Weust- 
hoff & Miller.  His  desire  to  return  home 
to  his  widowed  mother  caused  him  to  sell 
out  in  Dayton  and  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1879.  he  purchased  the  drug  store  of  Bar- 
ton S.  James,  recently  elected  clerk  of  the 
court.  In  January.  1867,  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  the 
church  with  which  he  had  been  identified 
since  a child  of  ten  years,  and  this  was  ac- 
complished linger  that  most  divine  and  up- 
right man,  the  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
Dr.  Wm.  Davidson,  and  his  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  Mrs.  David  Crawford.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1874,  he  became  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  and  for  five  years,  from  1893  to 
1899.  was  its  treasurer.  In  1895  he  was 
chosen  deacon  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  but  resigned  the  charge  in  1898. 
In  1892  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
tnistees  of  Lane  Free  Library,  and  chosen 


forty- four  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Erin  Corwin 
Miller  was  called  to  eternal  rest.  She  was 
a woman  of  the  highest  culture  and  refine- 
ment; a teacher  in  the  public  schools  for 
twelve  years,  honored  and  respected  by  all ; 
of  a gentle  disposition;  poetically  inclined; 
a lover  of  her  home,  her  church  and  her 
family  above  all.  September  2,  1896,  Dr. 
Miller  married  Mary  Symmes  Hunter, 
youngest  daughter  of  William  N.  and 
Esther  Symmes  Hunter.  Mrs.  Hunter  was 
a niece  of  President  William  H.  Harrison, 
daughter  of  Judge  Symmes,  a nephew  of 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  purchaser  of  the  Mi- 
ami valley  in  1788,  and  closely  connected 
with  Benjamin  Harrison,  late  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  last  union  has  been 
a most  happy  one— as  happy  as  the  one  be- 
fore it— to  Dr.  Miller.  At  this  writing.  De- 
cember, 1904,  he  is  still  at  his  business.  He 
is  a man  historically  and  politically  inclined; 
has  written  many  articles  for  the  press  on 
these  topics,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  these 
subjects  as  well  as  medicine  and  religion 
His  recent  paper  read  before  the  Butler 
County  Medical  Society  on  the  “Trials  and 
Triumphs  of  Medicine,”  was  a masterpiece, 
and  his  recent  deductions  as  to  “Who  Cruci- 
fied Christ?”  and  “The  Republics  of  the 
World.”  have  never  been  excelled. 


ALBERT  SHAW. 


as  its  secretary,  serving  until  the  board  was 
abolished,  in  1899. 

September  9,  1880,  Dr.  Miller  married 
Erin  A.  Corwin,  daughter  of  Hon.  Jesse 
and  Jane  H.  Corwin.  Three  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  William  Corwin,  Jesse 
Blaine  and  Warren  Martin.  At  just 


Albert  Shaw  was  born  in  Shandon, 
rgan  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio.  July 
1857.  He  is  a son  of  Griffin  and  Susan 
nv.  He  was  graduated  from  Iowa  Col- 
e in  1879.  He  was  part  owner  of  the 
innell  Herald  while  taking  a post-gradu- 
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ate  course  in  constitutional  history  and  econ- 
omic science;  took  a course  in  history  and 
political  science  at  Johns  Hopkins  College, 
gaining  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  1884.  He 
was  married  in  1893  to  Elizabeth  Bacon, 
of  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
from  1883  to  1888,  and  1889  and  1890; 
studied  in  Europe.  1888-89.  He  established 
the  American  Review  of  Reviews  in  1891, 
and  has  ever  since  conducted  it,  as  editor 
and  publisher.  He  is  a member  of  many 
learned  societies  and  has  lectured  in  many 
universities  and  colleges.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Aldine,  Ardsley  County,  Authors, 
Barnard,  Century,  City,  Congregational, 
Minnesota  (president),  National  Arts,  New 
York  Alumni  Association  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Nineteenth  Century,  Ohio  and 
the  Quill  Clubs.  Author  of  “Icaria — A Chap- 
ter in  the  History  of  Communism,”  1884; 
“Local  Government  in  Illinois,”  1883;  “Co- 
operation in  the  Northwest,”  1883;  “Mu- 
nicipal Government  in  Great  Britain,” 
1895;  “Municipal  Government  in  Continen- 
tal Europe,”  1885;  Editor  of  National  Rev- 
enues, 1888;  also  many  articles  on  political 
science  and  economics,  and  particularly  on 
municipal  governments,  in  magazines,  etc. 
His  home  is  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New 
York,  and  his  office  at  13  Astor  Place,  New 
York  City. 


JAMES  EDWIN  CAMPBELL. 

James  Edwin  Campbell  was  born  at 
Middletown,  Ohio,  July  7,  1843.  He  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Campbell  and  Laura  P. 
Reynolds,  daughter  of  John  P.  Reynolds, 
once  a publisher  in  New  York  state  and 


afterwards  a leading  titizen  of  Middletown. 
Mr.  Campbeirs  father  was  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction and  his  mother  of  English.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  originally  set- 
tled in  Devonshire,  Jonathan  Reynolds  emi- 
grating from  Plympton  Earl,  in  that  coun- 
try, in  1645,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica taking  up  his  dwelling  near  Plympton 
colony,  now  a part  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  sixth  in  descent  from  Jonathan 
Reynolds.  By  another  branch  of  his  ma- 
ternal family  he  is  descended  from  John 
Parker,  who  commanded  the  American 
troops  at  the  heroic  struggle  at  Lexington, 
which  began  the  Revolutionary  war.  His 
paternal  great-grandfather,  Andrew  Small, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  went  with  Mont- 
gomery bn  the  fatal  expedition  to  Quebec, 
suffering  untold  miseries  on  his  return 
through  Canada.  Both  of  his  grandfathers 
were  soldiers  in  the  war  of  1812. 

James  E.  Campbell  was  educated  in  the 
free  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  in  later 
years  he  received  instruction  from  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Morton,  an  early  and  successful 
teacher,  who  was  for  many  years  the  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  When  ap- 
proaching maturity  he  began  the  reading 
of  law,  and  taught  school.  In  the  summer 
of  1863  he  became  a master’s  mate  on  the 
gunboats  “Elk”  and  “Naiad,”  serving  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  river  flotillas,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  several  engagements.  The  un- 
healthiness of  the  climate  seriously  affected 
him,  and  after  a year,  being  surveyed  by  a 
lx)ard  of  surgeons,  he  was  discharged,  re- 
turning home  a mere  skeleton.  As  soon  as 
he  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  health  he 
resumed  the  study  of  law,  being,  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1865.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ham- 
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ilton.  During*  the  'interval  he  was  book- 
keeper of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mid- 
dletown, and  was  also  a deputy  collector  in 
the  internal  revenue  service  of  the  third 
district,  under  General  Ferdinand  Van 
Derveer,  collector.  He  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Butler  county  in  1875 
and  1877,  holding  that  position  for  four 
years,  and  filling  the  duties  most  acceptably. 
From  1867  to  1869  he  was  United  States 
commissioner.  In  1879  he  made  a very 
close  race  for  the  Ohio  state  senate,  being 
defeated  by  only  twelve  votes.  During  the 
war  he  was  a Republican  and  so  continued 
until  the  Greeley  campaign,  when,  in  com- 
mon with  thousands  of  others,  he  cast  off 
the  party  yoke  and  voted  for  Greeley  and 
Brown.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  an  un- 
swerving Democrat.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
Knight  Templar,  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Elks,  and  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  He  married  Miss  Libbie 
Owens,  daughter  of  Job  E.  Owens  and  Mary 
A.  Price,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1870.  Her 
father  was  a native  of  Wales,  and  her 
mother  of  Welsh  descent.  They  have  four 
children.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a remarkably 
hard  worker.  He  attends  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Socially,  no  man  stands  higher. 
He  is  courteous  in  manner,  thorough  in  his 
acquisition  of  detail  and  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity of  character.  As  a lawyer  he  has 
few  superiors  at  his  age,  possessing  great 
skill  in  ascertaining  the  true  points  of  a 
case.  He  is  a good,  clear,  logical  speaker, 
and  well  informed  on  all  questions.  At  the 
Democratic  convention,  held  at  Lebanon, 
August  16,  1882,  he  was  nominated  unani- 
mously for  the  position  of  congressman,  and 
elected  in  October.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  congress  in  1884  and  1886,  the 


last  time  receiving  a plurality  of  two  votes 
in  a total  of  more  than  thirty-two  thou- 
sand. The  district  was  heavily  Republican. 
In  congress  he  was  noted  for  sincere  friend- 
ship to  the  soldiers,  consistent  action  as  a 
real  tariff  reformer  and  was  industrious  and 
painstaking  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

In  1889  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio 
by  a plurality  of  nearly  eleven  thousand 
votes  over  Joseph  B.  Foraker.  He  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  that  office  with 
great  ability  and  credit.  In  1891  he  was 
renominated  for  that  office,  but  was  defeated 
by  Hon.  William  McKinley.  Again,  in  1895 
he  was  nominated  for  governor  and  was  de- 
feated by  Hon.  Asa  Bushnell.  Since  retir- 
ing from  active  political  life  he  has  been  re- 
siding in  New  York  city,  where  he  is  in- 
terested in  several  commercial  enterprises. 
He  retains  his  legal  residence  in  Hamilton. 


IRA  S.  MILLION. 

Among  the  pioneer  business  men  and 
early-established  families  in  Butler  coun  y 
none  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  o e 
people  than  the  Millikins.  Almost  from  the 
birth  of  the  state  this  family  has  been 
prominent  factor  in  the  business,  profes- 
sional and  social  affairs  of  Hamilton, 
name  of  Millikin  in  Butler  county  stands 
for  a high  class  of  citizenship  and,  among 
the  males,  almost  invariably  for  a profes- 
sional career.  The  first  of  the  atnl J ;1 
take  up  a residence  on  Butler  cou"  J 
was  Dr.  Dan  Millikin,  who  was  t 
physician  in  Hamilton,  and  his 
Samuel,  who  was  also  the  first  to  e 
a regular  drug  store  in  the  embry 
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These  brothers  left  their  parental  home  in 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  ar- 
rived in  Hamilton  on  the  7th  of  May,  1807. 
Six  years  later,  or  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
they  were  joined  here  by  their  younger 
brother,  Robert  B.  Millikin,  who  was  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  Ira  S.,  of  this  re- 
view, who  was  also  a physician,  and  had 
a drug  store  on  Main  street  a few  doors 
west  of  the  old  bridge.  These  were  sons 
of  James  and  Dolly  (McFarland)  Millikin, 
the  former  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America,  and  who  came  from  County  An- 
trim, Ireland,  in  1771.  He  was  born  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1752,  and  married  Miss 
McFarland,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  first  of  March,  1778.  They  located  in 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  as 
far  as  is  known,  ended  their  lives  there. 
They  reared  a family  of  nine  children,  as 
follows:  Daniel,  James,  John  H.,  Samuel; 
William  S„  Robert  B.,  Andrew,  Abel  and 
Mary.  At  the  time  his  brothers  Daniel  and 
Samuel  left  for  the  West  Robert  B.  was  a 
lad  of  fourteen  years,  hence  he  remained 
under  the  parental  roof  for  six  years  fol- 
lowing their  departure,  and  joined  them 
here  in  1813.  He  took  up  his  home  in 
the  family  of  Dr.  Dan  and  remained  there 
hntil  his  marriage,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1816,  when  he  wedded  Miss  Sarah  Gray,  a 
representative  of  a numerous  relationship 
of  early  pioneers. 

Robert  B.  Millikin  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  tutorship  of  his  elder 
brother  and  in  1817  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice that  profession.  He  thus  became  one 
of  the  very  early  pioneer  doctors,  whose 
only  conveyance  was  a saddle  horse  and 
the  limit  of  whose  circuit  was  only  bounded 

by  his  powers  of  endurance.  He  devoted 

54 


himself  closely  to  his  profession  for  many 
years,  and  his  genial,  cheery  presence  is  still 
remembered  by  some  of  the  older  residents 
of  the  county.  Dr.  R.  B.  Millikin  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  profession,  both  in  the  relief 
of  distress  and  in  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty. But  as  he  approached  the  age  of  mid- 
dle life  he  relaxed  his  professional  efforts 
somewhat,  though  he  continued  to  practice 
medicine  as  long  as  he  lived.  Being  a man 
of  great  intelligence  and  resourceful  mind, 
he  readily  adapted  himself  to  other  lines  of 
human  effort,  and  held  many  positions  of 
honored  trust.  He  was  for  years  a brig- 
adier general  of  the  Ohio  militia.  He 
served  for  a time  as  county  treasurer  and 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Miami  University  for  many  years.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
selection  of  canal  land  belonging  to  the 
state,  and  was  a member  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature. Dr.  Millikin  died  on  the  28th  of 
June,  i860,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  His 
wife  died  in  young  womanhood,  and  he  sub- 
sequently remarried,  his  second  wife,  who 
survived  him,  being  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Yea- 
man.  By  his  first  wife  three  children  were 
born,  who  attained  years  of  maturity.  The 
eldest  of  these  was  Samuel,  who  resided 
in  Hamilton  for  many  years,  but  subse- 
quently removed  to  Missouri,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  Thomas  was  the  second 
bom  and  the  father  of  Ira  S.,  of  this  sketch. 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest  of  this  trio,  became 
the  wife  of  William  A.  Elliott,  a prosperous 
farmer  in  this  county,  who  died  in  1881. 

His  wife  survived  him  until  1887,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

Thomas  Millikin,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  born  in  Rossville,  now  the  first 
ward  in  Hamilton,  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
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ber,  1819.  No  man  ever  lived  in  Hamilton 
who  contributed  more  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  city  or  who  maintained  a 
higher  standard  of  citizenship  than  Thomas 
Millikin.  He  was  abreast  of  the  times  in 
everything,  and  the  later  years  of  his  long 
and  illustrious  life  were  as  fertile  as  the 
earlier  years.  His  life  career  was  devoted 
to  professional  work,  and  he  never  sought, 
nor  would  he  accept,  a purely  political  of- 
fice. He  was  a man  of  broad  culture  and 
liberal  education.  He  began  his  educational 
career  in  the  classics  under  the  tutorship 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Monfort,  in  Rossville, 
in  1832.  After  two  years  in  this  prepar- 
atory work  he  entered  Miami  University, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1838. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  became 
a student  in  the  law  office  of  Judge  Elijah 
Vance,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1840.  He  at  once  en- 
gaged in  active  practice  in  his  native  city 
and  so  continued  for  nearly  sixty  years.  In 
1843  he  was  appointed  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and  served  one  year  under  this  appoint- 
ment, but  never  during  his  long  professional 
career  do  we  find  his  name  announced  as 
a candidate  for  any  office  not  purely  pro- 
fessional. But  throughout  all  of  these  years 
he  held  the  post  of  honor  at  the  Butler 
county  bar.  He  was  a lawyer,  and  desired 
to  be  nothing  more.  He  was  an  orator  of 
ability,  and  whether  it  was  an  appeal  to  the 
court  and  jury  in  defense  of  a criminal  or 
an  extemporaneous  speech  at  a banquet 
table,  his  utterances  were  always  tempered 
with  moderation  and  were  pleasing  and 
convincing  in  tone  and  character.  Mr. 
Millikin  was  always  selected  as  one  of  the 
principal  orators  on  occasions  of  state,  and 
his  auditors  were  never  disappointed.  He 


was  a man  of  pure  life  and  character.  Mr. 
Millikin  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  war,  and  sent  two 
stalwart  sons  to  the  front  in  its  preserva- 
tion. But  he  favored  peaceful  arbitration 
of  national  difficulties,  and  recognized  the 
“power  of  right”  only  as  a last  resort.  All 
of  his  public  utterances  breathed  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  preservation  of  the  national  union  at 
any  cost.  Mr.  Millikin  was  the  president 
of  the  Hamilton  Gas  Company  and  also  of 
the  Lindenwald  Electric  Transit  Company. 
He  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the 
latter  corporation  and  remained  in  that  po 
sition  until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  who  was  the  originator 
and  promoter  of  the  Transit  Company,  was 
chosen  secretary  and  manager  of  the  same 
and  therein  was  closely  associated  with  his 
father  in  this  beneficent  enterprise  lor 
many  years.  Assuredly  no  other  public  de- 
velopment would  or  could  have  done  as 
much  to  further  the  growth  and  prospen  y 
of  Hamilton'  as  the  introduction  of  gas 
lights  and  electric  railways.  The  corpora- 
tion invested  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  electric  street  car  enter- 
prise, and  thus  encouraged- a phenomena 

growth  and  expansion  of  the  city  in  a 
rections  traversed  by  this  line.  But  e en 
terprise  was  in  advance  of  the  require 
ments  and  the  lines  were  operated  at  a 
average  annual  loss  of  seventy-five,  un 
dollars  for  nine  years.  During  this  pen 
the  president  died,  and  while  the  manage- 
ment of  Secretary  and  Manager  Ira  S.  M 
likin  was  careful  and  conservative,  the  pat- 
ronage was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense. Then  the  panic  of  the  early  nine 
came  upon  the  country,  and  the  mi 
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factories  were  shut  down,  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  working  people  was  entirely  shut 
off.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Millikin  found  it 
necessary  to  do  something  and  the  most 
just  and  proper  course  for  him  under  the 
distressing  circumstances  which  confronted 
him  was  to  make  an  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  affairs  of  the 
corporation  were  amicably  settled  by  F.  W. 
Whitaker  as  assignee,  and  Mr.  Millikin 
turned  his  attention  to  the  real-estate  busi- 
. ness.  He  has  recovered  his  losses,  and  is 
again  on  terra  firma  in  the  financial  world. 
As  promoters  of  these  two  beneficent  en- 
terprises, without  which  the  city  could 
scarcely  exist  today,  Thomas  and  Ira  S. 
Millikin  proved  themselves  men  of  public 
spirit  and  advanced  ideas.  Thomas  Mil- 
likin was  the  attorney  for  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad  from  1852 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  also  the 
attorney  for  the  Big  Four  Railroad  for 
many  years.  In  1874  he  was  tendered  an 
appointment  as  one  of  the  supreme  judges 
of  Ohio,  an  honor  which  he  declined. 
There  are  many  of  Thomas  Millikin’s  pub- 
lic addresses  now  in  print,  but  probably  the 
master-piece  of  his  lifetime  is  the  address 
delivered  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, on  July  4,  1876.  His  address 
on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  court  house  in  Hamilton  is  an- 
other of  his  master-pieces.  It  is  tem- 
pered throughout  with  a spirit  of  love  and 
justice  between  man  and  man,  the  senti- 
ments of  which  could  not  have  been  uttered 
by  any  one  save  a pre-eminently  good  man. 
Thomas  Millikin  achieved  his  most  brilliant 
success  and  highest  honors  as  a lawyer. 
His  name  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the 


profession,  and  he  is  universally  spoken  of 
as  the  “Nestor  of  the  Butler  county  bar.” 
For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  there 
was  scarcely  an  important  case  brought  to 
trial  in  Butler  county  that  Mr.  Millikin  did 
not  appear  on  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
also  carried  many  complicated  cases 
through  the  higher  courts  of  the  state  and 
nation,  where  his  ability  and  sterling  integ- 
rity were  always  recognized.  He  was  a 
lover  of  history  and  delighted  to  dwell  on 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  seventy  years  of  local  his- 
tory with  which  he  was  so  familiar.  He 
was  exceptionally  well  informed  on  the  his- 
tory of  Butler  county,  and  took  special 
pleasure  in  discussing  the  events  of  early 
days.  His  death  occurred  in  Hamilton 
where  his  long  and  useful  life  was  spent, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1899. 

Thomas  Millikin  was  married . at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  November  4,  1841,  the  lady 
qf  his  choice  being  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  B.  Van  Hook,  who  served 
in  the  Ohio  legislature.  A peculiar  coin- 
cidence in  connection  with  this  marriage  is 
the  fact  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  William  B.  Van 
Hook  was  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  hence 
the  celebration  of  his  daughter's  wedding 
occurred  “under  the  parental  roof.”  But 
the  ceremony  was  said  in  the  East  parlor 
and  was  far  removed  from  the  environ- 
ments of  prison  life  or  anything  akin  to 
it.  There  were  many  distinguished  guests 
present,  including  the  state  officers,  and 
Governor  Bebb  acted  as  “best  man.”  Mrs. 
Millikin  was  born  in  1824  and  proved  a 
most  exemplary  wife  and  mother.  Their 
union  was  a very  happy  one,  and  after  trav- 
eling side  by  side  for  fifty-two  years,  it  was 
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terminated  on  the  13th  of  January,  1894, 
when  Mrs.  Millikin  was  called  to  her  final 
earthly  rest.  She  died  at  her  daughter’s 
residence  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  bless  this  union,  namely : 
William  B.,  Robert  B.,  Sarah  G.,  Murray 
G.,  Mary  M.,  Ira  S.,  and  Julia  M.  Wil- 
liam, Murray  and  Mary  are  deceased. 
Three  are  residents  of  their  native  city  and 
Julia  (Mrs.  Harrison)  is  in  Chicago.  Wil- 
liam and  Robert  were  soldiers  during  the 
Civil  war. 

Ira  S.  Millikin  was  born  in  Hamilton 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1852.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  and  at  the  Western  Military  Academy 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  institution  has  since 
been  discontinued.  Leaving  the  academy 
after  three  years  devoted  to  study  there,  he 
spent  the  succeeding  three  years  in  travel, 
principally  in  the  western  states  and  ter- 
ritories. Returning  to  his  home,  he  joined 
with  his  father  and  brother,  Robert  B.,  in 
the  manufacture  of  plows  and  farm  imple- 
ments. He  was  associated  with  Hon. 
James  E.  Campbell  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness for  twelve  years,  and  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hamilton  water-works 
plant,  and  for  two  years  subsequently,  he 
was  secretary  of  the  company,  resigning 
that  position  in  July,  1886.  He  then  took 
another  trip,  partly  for  recreation,  through 
the  western  states,  particularly  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  becoming  interested  in  the 
future  prospects  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
made  some  investments  there.  Returning 
home,  he  continued  to  deal  extensively  in 
real  estate  at  home  and  abroad  for  several 
years  or  until  the  organization  of  the  Elec- 
tric Transit  Company,  in  1889,  of  which  he 
was  made  secretary  and  manager,  as  pre- 


viously mentioned.  However,  he  did  not 
retire  from  the  real-estate  business,  though 
that  became  subordinate  to  other  interests 
for  the  time.  For  some  time  past  and  at 
the  present  he  has  given  and  is  giving  his 
exclusive  attention  to  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness, and  is  considered  a safe  counsellor 
and  judicious  and  careful  investor.  Mr. 
Millikin  has  been  an  extensive  traveler  and 
a careful  observer.  He  is  well  posted  on 
all  features  of  his  business  career  and  has 
made  a success  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Millikin  was  married,  in  1882,  to 
Miss  Lucy  A.  Bakewell,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. She  is  descended  from  one  of  the 
prominent  southern  families,  her  father, 
William  G.  Bakewell,  being  a well-known 
capitalist  and  railroad  owner  in  the  south. 
He  was  tendered  a commissary  generalship 
under  the  Confederate  government  during 
the  Civil  war,  but  declined  the  honor  be- 
cause of  his  strong  Union  sentiments.  He 
was  tolerated  in  the  South,  however,  because 
of  his  usefulness  as  a railroad  promoter. 
His  wife,  who  was  Maria  Dillingham,  was 
also  a representative  of  a very  prominent 
southern  family,  being  a descendant  of  the 
noted  naturalist,  John  James  Audubon. 
Mrs.  Millikin  was  bom  in  Shelbyville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  died  in  Hamilton,  April  1,  1886. 
Her  two  children  both  died  in  infancy.  On 
the  29th  of  November,  1889,  Mr.  Millikin 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Zenaide 
C.  Schenck,  who  is  descended  from  pioneer 
ancestors  in  Butler  county.  Her  paternal 
grandfather,  Aaron  L.  Schenck,  was  sheriff 
of  Butler  county  from  1849  *0  I^5I-  ^er 
maternal  grandfather,  Charles  K.  Smith, 
was  a prominent  attorney  of  Butler  count) 
and  filled  numerous  county  offices  during 
his  life,  among  them  being  those  of  probate 
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judge  and  county  treasurer.  He  was  the 
last  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota. 
He  was  cashier  of  the  old  Hamilton  Bank. 
He  was  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  and 
organized  the  first  lodge  of  that  order  in 
the  territory  of  Minnesota,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  worshipful  master.  He  died  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  September  28,  18 66. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millikin  have  an  interesting 


family  of  two  children,  Florence  and  Julia. 
Mr.  Millikin,  like  his  illustrious  an- 
cestors, adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  has  never  been  an 
office  seeker  in  any  sense,  and  is  content 
with  assisting  his  friends  and,  incidentally, 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  party.  He 
has  never  united  with  any  church  or  secret 
society. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


NECROLOGICAL. 


CAPT.  JOHN  CLEVES  SYMMES 

was  born  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey, 
November  5,  1779,  and  received  a good  ele- 
mentary education.  He  was  an  assiduous 
reader  and  carefully  studied  mathematics 
and  kindred  sciences.  In  1802  he  entered 
the  army  as  ensign  and  in  1804  was  promot- 
ed to  a second  lieutenancy,  in  1807  to  a first 
lieutenancy  and  in  1812  to  captain,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  the 
abandonment  of  the  army  in  1816.  While 
at  Fort  Adams,  below  Natchez,  on  the  Miss- 
issippi, he  fought  a duel  with  Lieutenant 
Marshall  and  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  the 
use  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  At 
the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  in  1814,  he  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  by  the  general 
commanding,  because  of  his  excellent  con- 
duct. Upon  his  retirement  from  the  army 
he  located  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  in 
furnishing  supplies  for  troops  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  trading  with  the  Fox  Indi- 
ans. In  1819  he  located  at  Newport,  Ken- 
tucky. In  1825  he  was  granted  permission 
to  accompany  the  Russian  polar  expedition, 
but  financial  embarrassment  hindered  him 
from  accepting  the  offer.  While  residing 
at  St.  Louis  he  promulgated  his  eccentric 


theory  regarding  the  concentric  spheres,  po- 
lar voids  and  open  poles,  a full  description 
of  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
In  1822  he  petitioned  congress  setting  forth 
his  belief  in  the  theory  and  asking  congress 
to  equip  an  expedition  for  a voyage  of  dis- 
covery. The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table, 
but  in  1823  he  renewed  his  petition,  which 
met  a similar  fate.  In  1824  he  petitioned 
the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  to  pass  a reso- 
lution recommending  him  to  congress  or 
an  outfit  for  this  purpose,  which  matter  was 
also  indefinitely  postponed.  Mr.  Symmes 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  a young  law- 
yer, J.  N.  Reynolds,  who  was  in  harmony 
with  his  views,  and  in  1825  they  set  out  on 
a lecturing  tour  through  the  United  States. 
A few  weeks  later  Captain  Symmes  was 
forced  to  return  home  because  of  ill  nea  1 
and  in  January.  1826.  he  again  set  out  and, 
although  meeting  with  many  dis?urag®] 
ments,  he  continued  his  course  to  1 a e 
phia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  even  into 
Canada.  His  health  becoming  greatly  im- 
paired. he  retired  for  a time  to  his  native 
place  in  New  Jersey  and  in  February,  1829, 
he  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  a much  en- 
feebled condition.  He  continued  to  decline 
until  his  death,  May  29,  1829-  On  Christ- 
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mas  day,  1808,  Mr.  Symmes  married  Mrs. 
Anna  Lockwood,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
mother  of  five  daughters  and  one  son, 
though  they  were  brought  up  and  carefully 
educated  by  Captain  Symmes  and  were  all 
sincerely  attached  to  him. 

His  son,  the  late  Hon.  Americus  Sym- 
mes, gives  some  particulars  which  we  ap- 
pend : 

“He  was  the  owner  of  section  31,  town 
2,  range  *3,  between  the  Miami  rivers,  which 
adjoins  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and  his  resi- 
dence was  near  the  northwest  comer  of  said 
section,  and  outside  of  the  corporation  line. 
It  was  part  frame  and  part  log.  The  log 
house  was  of  hewn  timber,  principally  of 
hickory,  and  about  twenty  feet  front  by 
eighteen  feet  deep,  and  one  story  and  a half 
high.  The  frame  part  was  but  one  story — 
had  only  two  small  rooms.  A brick  kitchen 
has  been  added  to  it  since  his  death.  The 
premises  show  to  what  great  need  of  money 
he  was  reduced  to  make  his  family  comfort- 
able, but  want  never  put  a stop  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies  in  philosophy,  day  or 
night,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
He  has  been  known  to  be  sitting  at  his  desk 
writing  when  half  a dozen  children  were 
playing  in  the  same  room,  and  if  they  did 
not  touch  him  he  would  not  know  that  they 
were  near  him.  so  completely  was  he 
wrapped  up  in  his  work. 

“Before  he  entered  the  army,  in  1802, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  had 
cleared  ofif  some  forty  acres  of  his  land,  and 
set  out  an  orchard  that  he  grew  from  the 
seed  on  his  father's  farm,  that  lay  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Si  Keck's  fertilizing  establishment, 
about  nine  miles  below  Cincinnati  on  the 
Ohio  side.  The  logs  of  his  residence  had 
been  weatherboarded,  but  now  the  boards 


have  nearly  all  dropped  off,  exposing  the 
logs  which  seem  in  pretty  good  keeping, 
though  they  were  put  up  near  seventy  years 
ago. 

“It  was  in  this  log  hut  that  the  great 
originator  of  the  Theory  of  Concentric 
Spheres  and  Polar  Voids  breathed  his  last, 
after  ten  long  years  of  deep  and  constant 
study.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard 
now  known  as  the  Ludlow  Park, 

in  Hamilton,  with  military  honors  by  the 
Miami  Guards  then  commanded  by  Major 
John  M.  Millikin.  The  military  funeral 

drew  an  immense  crowd,  who  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  such  a spectacle.  The  monu- 
ment that  was  erected  over  his  grave  is  sur- 
mounted by  a hollow  globe  representing  his 
theory,  with  the  meridian  lines  drawn  on  it, 
all  of  which  is  of  sandstone.  A correct 
drawing  of  the  monument  can  be  found  on 
page  77,  of  'Ohio,  its  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties,' published  in  1847,  in  Cincinnati,  by 
Derby,  Bradley  & Co. 

“The  Symmes’s  were  extensive  land  owners  in 
Ohio  in  its  earliest  days,  and  the  philosopher 
owned  the  section  where  he  died  and  four  thou- 
sand acres  in  Licking  county,  Ohio;  hut  the  sec- 
tion on  which  he  died  he  prized  very  highly,  and 
no  price  could  have  induced  him  to  part  from 
it,  as  it  was  a present  to  him  from  his  uncle.  Judge 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  who  had  purchased  from 
Congress  one  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Miami 
valley  at  sixty-six  cents  per  acre,  commencing  at 
a base  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  little 
Miami  river  (five  miles  above  Cincinnati)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  big  Miami  twenty  miles  below  Cin- 
cinnati, and  then  run  north  for  quantity.  He 
was  the  first  man  that  ever  sectionized  land  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  set  the  price  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The  government 
adopted  both  plans  and  price  for  all  public  lands. 
This  was  accomplished  through  his  son-in-law. 
General  Harrison,  when  he  was  a member  of  con- 
gress, whom  he  gave  four  thousand  acres  of  land 
at  North  Bend,  where  he  is  buried. 
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“The  philosopher's  old  home  has  passed  into 
other  hands,  for  at  his  death  it  was  found  that 
after  selling  the  widow’s  life  estate  in  his  lands, 
his  executors  could  pay  only  eighty-two  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

“While  in  the  army  of  1812,  as  it  is  now  called, 
he  had  occasion  to  fight  a duel  with  a Captain 
Marshall,  and  before  the  duel  took  place  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  Daniel,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  at 
that  time  speaker  of  the  state  senate,  that  if  he 
fell  in  the  fight  his  section  of  land  should  be  di- 
vided between  his  two  sisters  and  two  brothers, 
saying  which  quarter  of  the  section  each  should 
have.  But  he  was  only  slightly  wounded  and  his 
adversary  desperately  in  the  hip. 

“At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  general  dis- 
bandment of  the  troops,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
his  favorite  theory,  and  seemed  to  think  of  naught 
else  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  That  theory  had 
been  lying  dormant  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but 
was  brought  to  the  front  by  the  explorations  of 
Dr.  Kane  and  Captain  Hall,  and  in  recent  years 
several  efforts  have  been  made  to  draw  public  at- 
tention to  it  and  to  show  to  the  world  that  the 
theory  is  really  true  as  far  as  explorations  have 
extended  northward  since  his  death. 

“The  difference  between  the  Symmes  and 
Newtonian  theories  is  this.  Newton  teaches  that 
it  is  one  vast  solitude  of  ice  clear  up  to  the  nine- 
tieth degree  of  north  latitude,  while  the  Symmes 
theory  is  that  after  the  eighty-second  degree  is 
passed  the  weather  becomes  much  milder,  and 
that  an  open  polar  sea  will  be  found  at  or  about 
the  eighty-third  degree,  and  that  if  that  sea  is 
sailed  over,  a new  continent  will  be  found,  rich 
in  soil  and  productions,  and  that  large  forests  and 
rivers  will  be  discovered,  equal  to  any  now 
known.” 

WILLIAM  BEBB 

William  Bebb,  who  was  governor  of 
Ohio  during  the  Mexican  war,  was  bom 
on  the  Dry  Fork  of  Whitewater,  in  Mor- 
gan township,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1802.  His  father,  Edward  Bebb, 
emigrated  from  Wales,  in  1795,  traveled 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Miami  valley 
on  foot,  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
in  section  twenty-seven,  in  Morgan  town- 
ship, and  which  tract  extended  into  the  pres- 


ent territory  of  Hamilton  county.  He  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  married 
a Miss  Roberts,  to  whom  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  Wales,  and,  with  his  bride,  riding 
in  a suitable  conveyance,  again  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  settled  on  his  land  in  what 
was  then  but  a wilderness,  it  being  the  first 
land  settled  within  the  present  boundaries 
of  Morgan  township.  Edward  Bebb  was 
a man  of  sound  judgment,  and,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  countrymen,  of  a joyous 
and  ever  hopeful  disposition.  His  wife  was 
a lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  her 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Miami,  with  no 
near  neighbors,  was  a great  change  from 
her  previous  life.  There  were,  of  course, 
no  schools  near  to  send  her  children  to,  and 
this  was  a matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
parents,  and  the  son  William  was,  in  con- 
sequence, taught  to  read  at  home.  In  those 
years  the  Western  Spy,  then  published  in 
Cincinnati  and  distributed  by  private  post, 
was  taken  by  his  father,  and  William  read 
with  avidity  the  contents  of  it,  especially  the 
achievements  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A 
strong  desire  to  acquire  a better  education 

induced  him  to  make  extraordinary  efforts, 

and  in  this  matter  he  was  much  assisted  y 
David  Lloyd,  a graduate  of  a college  in 
Philadelphia,  who  resided  in  the  Bebb  neigh- 
borhood. Young  Bebb  began  teaching 
school  at  Oury’s  school-house,  in  the  village 
of  New  Haven,  Hamilton  county,  and  after- 
ward taught  at  North  Bend,  the  residence  of 
General  William  Henry  Harrison.  He  re- 
mained in  this  latter  place  a year,  during 
which  time  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Shuck, 
the  daughter  of  a wealthy  German  resident 
of  the  village. 

Proving  a success  as  a teacher  of  boys, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  his  use- 
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fulness,  and  resolved  to  open  an  extensive 
boarding-school  on  part  of  his  father’s  large 
place  and  farm,  some  two  miles  north  of 
the  Oury  school-house.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  father,  and  the  encouragement  of  his 
neighbors,  who  had  much  confidence  in  him 
and  his  learning  and  ability,  and  with  the 
good  will  and  aid  of  some  Cincinnati 
friends,  he  had  a large  and  commodious  two- 
storv-and-a-half  frame  house  and  additions 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Dry  Fork  of 
Whitewater.  The  large  building  consisted 
of  a middle  two-and-a-half  story  house,  and 
commodious  wings  on  each  side  one  and  a 
half  story  high,  one  of  those,  the  northern 
wing,  being  devoted  to  himself  and  young 
family  as  a dwelling;  the  other,  the  southern 
wing,  being  the  school-house,  and  dormitory 
for  the  boys  above.  The  center  building 
contained  a large  dining  hall,  entered  from 
a beautiful  covered  portico,  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  and  a large  dormitory  for 
the  boys  immediately  above,  and  rooms  and 
a large  kitchen  at  the  rear.  The  whole 
house  was  painted  white,  adorned  with  blue. 
Thus  situated,  Mr.  Bebb  began  his  board- 
ing-school about  the  year  1827  or  1828,  and, 
being  an  energetic  man,  he  began  to  pros- 
per, and  his  school  was  soon  filled  with 
pupils  and  boarders  from  the  boys  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  elsewhere.  This  was  the  first 
and  pioneer  boarding  school  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati.  It  was  distant  just  twenty- 
five  miles  from  that  city,  and  it  was  reached 
by  tolerably  good  roads  for  those  days, 
either  by  way  of  Millcreek  and  Colerain 
townships,  through  the  town  of  Venice,  on 
the  Great  Miami,  or  through  Green  and 
Miami  and  Crosby  townships,  through 
the  villages  of  Chiviot,  Miamitown 


and  New  Haven.  In  and  about  the 
locality,  particularly  on  the  Dry  Fork 
creek,  there  were  a great  many  large,  full- 
foliaged  and  grand  sycamore  trees,  and  Mr. 
Bebb  named  the  place  Sycamore  Grove. 
This  name  became  celebrated  in  Cincinnati 
and  throughout  the  country,  and  Bebb’s 
school  and  Sycamore  Grove  became  a dis- 
tinguished place.  He  carried  on  his  school 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1832,  when,  being 
filled  with  ambition  to  make  a still  greater 
mark  before  the  public  eye,  he  gave  up  his 
well-established  school. 

I11  1831  he  rode  to  Columbus  on  horse- 
back, where  the  supreme  court  judges  ex- 
amined him  and  passed  him  to  practice  law 
in  the  state.  He  then  removed  to  Hamilton, 
Butler  county,  and  opened  a law  office,  being 
for  a long  time  in  partnership  with  John 
M.  Millikin,  where  he  continued  quietly  and 
in  a successful  practice  fourteen  years.  He 
was  a strong  and  effective  jury  lawyer.  He 
never  took  a case  in  which  he  did  not  soon 
feel  in  warm  sympathy,  and  his  appeals  to 
the  jury  were  very  touching.  He  could 
weep  at  any  time.  Apart  from  his  merits 
as  a jury  advocate  he  was  not  strong,  al- 
though safe.  In  his  set  addresses  he  had  a 
redundancy  of  ornament,  more  so  than  in 
his  extemporaneous  speaking.  He  was  a 
large,  good-looking  man,  of  pleasant  and 
sympathetic  address,  and  was  of  spare  build. 
During  his  legal  career  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  political  affairs,  and  advocated  dur- 
ing his  first,  called  the  hard-cider  campaign, 
the  claims  of  General  Harrison,  and  no  less 
distinguished  himself  during  that  “Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler,  too”  campaign,  in  which 
the  persons  indicated  were  successful,  and 
the  Whigs.  1840,  for  the  first  time  succeeded 
in  electing  their  candidates.  Four  years 
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afterward  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state,  and  the  war  with  Mexico  placed  him, 
as  governor  of  Ohio,  in  a very  trying  posi- 
tion. As  a Whig,  he  did  not  personally 
favor  that  war,  and  this  feeling  was  gener- 
ally entertained  by  the  party,  who  made  him 
their  leader  in  the  state;  but  he  felt  that 
the  question  was  one  not  of  party  but  of 
cordial  support  of  the  general  government, 
and  his  earnest  recognition  of  this  fact 
eventually  overcame  the  danger  that  fol- 
lowed President  Polk’s  proclamation  of 
war.  His  term  of  office  (1846-1848)  was 
distinguished  by  good  money,  free  schools, 
great. activity  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  turnpikes;  the  arts  and  industry  gen- 
erally were  well  rewarded,  and  high  pros- 
perity characterized  the  whole  state.  In 
1847,  Governor  Bebb  purchased  five  thou- 
sand of  acres  of  land  in  Winnebago  county, 
Illinois,  of  which  the  location  was  delight- 
ful and  the  soil  rich.  Five  hundred  acres 
were  wooded,  and  constituted  a ^ national 
park,  while  the  remainder  was  prairie  of  the 
best  quality,  with  a stream  of  water  fed 
by  perpetual  springs.  No  man  of  moderate 
ambition  could  desire  the  possession  of  a 
more  magnificent  position  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. Three  years  after  making  this  pur- 
chase he  removed  to  it,  taking  with  him 
fine  horses  and  a number  of  the  choicest 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  entered  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  this  fine  property.  Five  years 
afterward  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  In  the  birthplace  of 
his  father  he  found  many  desirous  to  immi- 
grate to  America,  and,  encouraging  the  en- 
terprise, a company  was  formed,  and  a tract 
of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  purchased 
for  them  in  east  Tennessee,  where  he  agreed 
to  preside  over  their  arrangements  and  the 


settlement  of  this  land.  In  1856,  a party 
of  the  colonists  arrived  on  the  land,  and 
Governor  Bebb  resided  with  them  until  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  began,  when  he  left 
the  state  with  his  family.  The  emigrants, 
discovered  by  the  strong  pro-slavery  senti- 
ment, scattered  and  settled  in  various  parts 
of  the  northern  states.  On  the  inauguration 
of  President  Lincoln,  Governor  Bebb  was 
appointed  examiner  in  the  pension  depart- 
ment, at  Washington,  and  held  this  position 
until  1869,  when  he  returned  to  his  farm  in 
Illinois,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture. His  scale  of  farming  was  the  culti- 
vation of  two  thousand  acres  in  a season, 
while  another  thousand  formed  his  cattle 
pasture.  While  in  Washington  he  received 
the  appointment  of  consul  at  Tangiers, 
Morocco,  but  declined.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  election  of  General  Grant,  and 
the  first  sickness  of  any  consequence  he  ever 
experienced  was  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
following  an  exposed  ride  from  Pecatomca, 
where  he  had  addressed  the  electors,  to  his 
home.  From  this  he  never  recovered,  and, 
although  he  spent  the  following  winter  in 
Washington,  occupied  mainly  as  a listener 
to  the  debates  in  the  senate,  he  felt  his  vital 
forces  gradually*  declining.  Returning 
home  the  next  summer,  and  feeling  that  e 
was  no  longer  able  to  superintend  his  farm 
operations,  he  purchased  a residence  at 
Rockford,  and  there  resided  until  his  death, 
which  happened  October  23,  1873-  His 
widow,  who  survived  him,  died  a few  years 
ago,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 

After  Governor  Bebb’s  removal  to 
Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  to  reside, 
and  to  give  his  attention  to  rura 
pursuits,  there  occurred  an  incident  in 
his  career  that  was  so  extraordinary  as  o 
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place  him  under  the  charge  of  having  com- 
mitted murder.  It  was  occasioned  by  a 
party  of  serenaders,  calling  at  his  home  on 
account  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  Michael, 
in  the  spring  of  1857.  The  serenaders  be- 
came so  riotous  in  their  behavior  that  Gov- 
ernor Bebb,  after  requesting  them  to  leave 
the  premises,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  do 
so,  fired  upon  the  party  and  killed  one  Lem- 
uel Clemens  and  wounded  several  others. 
The  circumstances  of  the  homicide  were  in- 
vestigated at  his  demand,  and  after  the  hear- 
ing of  the  testimony  he  was  without  argu- 
ment discharged.  His  old-time  friend  and 
political  associate,  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio, 
hearing  of  his  trouble,  went  to  Illinois  and 
volunteered  his  services  to  defend  Governor 
Bebb  from  the  charge  of  murder  should  he 
be  indicted  under  the  law  for  it.  However, 
the  action  of  the  court  at  the  preliminary 
hearing,  in  discharging  him,  rendered  Cor- 
win’s services  unnecessary. 

The  Rockford  (Illinois)  Republican  of 
May  28,  1857,  gives  the  following  report 
of  the  case:  Governor  Bebb  addressed  a 

letter  to  three  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  in  which  he  resided  saying: 

“The  body  of  Lemuel  Clemens  having 
been  removed  into  Ogle  county,  and  in- 
terred, withont  an  inquiry  or  any  other 
public  examination  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death  having  been  had  in  Win- 
nebago county,  wherein  the  facts  occurred, 
I feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  public 
justice,  and  to  the  feelings  of  a law-abiding 
people,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that  a judicial 
investigation  should  take  place  at  as  early 
a day  as  circumstances  will  permit.” 

A time  and  place  were  appointed  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  riot  at  Mr.  Bebb’s 
house  and  Mr.  Bebb’s  son  and  hired  man 


were  subpoenaed.  One  of  the  rioters, 
Tyron  J.  Brackett,  testified  that  he,  with 
Clemens  (who  was  killed)  and  others,  had 
been  engaged  in  serenading  Bebb’s  house. 
The  instruments  of  music  were  guns,  bells 
and  tin  horns.  Several  volleys  were  fired 
with  the  guns:  the  firing  continued  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  when  Bebb,  with  his  son 
and  hired  man,  appeared  in  front  of  his 
house  and  fired  twice  from  a double-barreled 
shot  gun.  It  was  in  the  testimony  of  those 
engaged  in  the  row  that  they  had  meditated 
it  for  some  time.  The  report  of  Edward 
Bebb’s  testimony  gives  the  whole  story, 
and  is  as  follows : 

“Edward  Bebb  testified  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Governor  Bebb,  and  resided  with  his 
father,  in  the  town  of  Seward,  in  this 
county ; that  on  Monday  his  brother  Michael 
Bebb  returned  from  the  East,  with  his  wife, 
and  that  on  Tuesday  Brackett,  the  witness, 
came  to  his  father’s  to  get  some  wheat,  and 
asked  him  if  Michael  had  got  home,  and 
whether  he  had  brought  a wife  with  him; 
witness  said  he  had  returned  with  a wife. 
Brackett  soon  after  left  without  taking  the 
wheat.  That  night,  quarter  past  ten  o’clock, 
he  retired  to  bed ; the  family  had  previously 
retired  or  were  retiring  at  the  time.  Law- 
rence McDonald,  who  lived  in  the  family, 
retired  at  the  same  time  of  witness ; witness 
had  been  asleep,  how  long  he  can  not  tell, 
and  was  waked  up  by  cheering  of  persons 
around  the  house;  heard  two  cheers  and 
then  a volley  of  guns ; bells  were  rung  and 
pans  beaten,  and  all  kind  of  noises  were  then 
made.  Witness  then  got  up  and  went  to 
the  chamber  window  south,  and  looked  out 
and  saw  a large  number  of  persons  near 
the  house,  with  guns  and  other  things.  Soon 
after  another  volley  was  fired  toward  the 
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house,  the  guns  elevated  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  and  pointed  toward 
the  chamber  window.  In  the  morning,  wit- 
ness picked  up  about  forty  wads,  which  lay 
along  against  the  side  of  the  house,  where 
they  had  fallen  down.  Here  the  witness 
produced  the  wads;  witness  also  produced 
a plat  of  the  house,  premises,  garden,  trees, 
position  of  persons,  etc.,  etc.  Witness  tes- 
tified that  when  the  blaze  of  fire  came  out 
of  the  guns  he  could  see  the  company  quite 
plainly.  After  three  or  four  volleys,  witness 
dressed,  and  took  a paper  of  shot  which  he 
had  got  previously  for  shooting  pigeons, 
loaded  a double-barreled  gun,  and  went 
down  with  Lawrence  McDonald.  He  met 
his  father  in  the  hall,  who  said  to  witness, 
‘Let  me  have  the  gun — you  are  excited.  I 
am  the  master  of  the  house,  let  me  go  out.’ 
His  father  then  opened  the  door.  The  mob 
had  then  fired  the  fifth  volley;  each  volley 
there  would  be  five  or  more  discharges,  and 
then  a few  fires  after.  When  Governor 
Bebb  went  out,  he  requested  the  persons  to 
leave  his  premises — told  them  to  be  gone, 
and  not  insult  and  alarm  his  family.  They 
did  not  leave  or  move ; they  were  then  stand- 
ing a few  rods  south  of  the  house,  on  lower 
ground  than  where  Governor  Bebb  stood. 
He  then  discharged  one  barrel  of  the  gun, 
and  a large  number  of  the  party  then  fled, 
ringing  their  bells  as  they  went;  some  three 
or  four  still  remaining.  As  soon  as  the 
first  gun  was  fired,  some  one  cried  out, 
‘Pop  goes  the  weasel.’  ‘God,  that  is  just 
what  we  expected— come  on,  boys.’  Father 
then  retired  backwards,  and  the  persons  ad- 
vanced toward  him.  He  then  said,  ‘Be- 
gone or  you  will  be  hurt,’  and  soon  after 
discharged  the  other  barrel.  The  witness 
here  explained  from  the  plat,  showing  how 


he  knew  the  rioters  advanced  upon  his 
father.  At  the  second  fire,  all  fled  but  one. 
Witness  thought  he  saw  one  fall,  and  went 
forward  and  found  a man  upon  the  ground, 
with  a bell  near  him;  he  had  fallen  upon 
his  face;  witness  turned  him  upon  his  back, 
and  he  breathed  two  or  three  times  and  ex- 
pired. Witness  then  went  to  the  house  of 
Alfred  A.  Copeland,  the  nearest  neighbor, 
who  soon  returned  with  witness;  Governor 
Bebb  had  got  a light  and  was  by  the  body; 
none  of  them  could  recognize  him ; he  was 
wounded  about  the  mouth.  Brackett,  Den- 
nis. Wood  and  others  came,  and  denied  that 
they  liad  been  in  the  company  who  had  been 
firing.  A wagon  was  soon  got  out,  and  the 
body  placed  in  it,  to  be  carried  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Brewster.  The  space  of  time  be- 
tween the  discharge  of  the  two  barrels  was 
a short  minute  or  a long  half  minute.  There 
was  but  one  kind  of  shot,  they  were  all  like 
those  here  produced.  Here  the  witness  pro- 
duced the  paper  of  fine  shot  out  of  which 
he  had  loaded  the  gun ; witness  also  stated 
that  the  morning  after  the  riot  one  of  the 
shade  trees, near  the  house  showed  that  it 
had  received  three  heavy  cuts  from  an  axe, 
and  that  the  axe  was  found  near  stuck  in 
the  ground.” 

Governor  Bebb  stated  that  the  language 
used  by  the  serenaders  was  most  vile,  and 
that  he  called  to  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
to  leave  his  premises,  or  they  would  be  hurt, 
before  he  fired  the  first  barrel,  which  fire, 
it  was  ascertained,  had  slightly  wounded 
five  persons.  After  the  first  fire,  he  re- 
treated toward  his  house,  from  which  he 
had  advanced  some  rods,  hard  pressed  b> 
four  men,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  fire, 
pulling  the  wrong  trigger,  but  happened  to 
think  that  he  had  discharged  the  barrel  cor- 
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responding  to  that  trigger,  he  tried  the  other 
one,  successfully,  when  the  foremost  of  the 
party  fell,  tlje  shot  having  shattered  his 
mouth  and  dislocated  his  neck. 

ISAAC  ANDERSON. 


Isaac  Anderson  was  born  in  the  county 


his  fortune  in  America.  He  sailed  from 
Donegal,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  landed 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
*774-  Several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
had  come  to  America  some  years  previous, 
and  settled  in  Virginia,  where  many  of  their 
descendants  are  yet  residing.  Mr.  Anderson 
stopped  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  spring  of 
177^’  " hen  the  war  with  Great  Britain  com- 
menced. and  he  entered  the  service  in  Colonel 
Morgan  s rifle  regiment.  The  first  active 
service  in  which  Mr.  Anderson  engaged  was 
at  Bemis  Heights,  between  the  American 
army  under  General  Gates,  and  the  British 
army  under  General  Burgoyne.  Colonel 
Morgan’s  regiment  was  detached  to  observe 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  to  harass 
them  as  they  advanced.  The  battle  was  long 
and  bloody  and  a dozen  times  in  the  day  the 
result  was  doubtful.  Darkness  terminated 
the  battle,  and  the  Americans  withdrew. 

Isaac  Anderson  was  also  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  British  army  under  General 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  which  took  place  Oc- 
tober 16,  1777.  In  December,  1777.  during 
the  time  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia, 
and  while  congress  held  their  sessions  at 
Yorktown.  the  regiment  to  which  Mr.  An- 
derson belonged  was  out  on  a scouting  expe- 
dition, when,  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  they 
fell  in  with  a British  regiment  on  a similar 
service.  A skirmish  ensued,  during  which 


Mr.  Anderson  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball,  which  passed  in  at  one  cheek 
and  out  the  opposite  side,  carrying  away 
some  of  his  teeth  and  a part  of  his  jaw  bone. 
The  wound  injured  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  made  a scar  which  he  carried 
through  life.  Mr.  Anderson  was  supposed 
to  be  dead  and  was  left  on  the  field.  In  the 
morning  the  British  found  him  and  carried 
him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  finally  recov- 
ered. 

The  British,  after  leaving  Philadelphia 
followed  by  General  Washington,  fought  a 
severe  battle  on  June  28,  1778,  at  Mon- 
mouth Court-house.  Mr.  Anderson  often 
stated  during  his  life  time,  that  in  this  bat- 
tle he  discharged  his  rifle  with  aim  thirty- 
two  times.  In  November,  1788,  Isaac  An- 
derson was  married  to  Euphemia  Moore- 
head.  eldest  daughter  of  Fergus  Moore- 
hcad.  who  had  also  been  a soldier  in  the 
Revolution.  Eleven  children  resulted  from 
this  union,  ten  of  them  reaching  mature 
age.  Fergus  Anderson,  the  second  son.  was 
horn  in  Cincinnati,  June  14,  1797.  He  be- 
came prominent  in  Butler  county  as  associ- 
ate judge,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Miami  University,  representative  to  the 
Ohio  general  assembly  and  president  of  the 
Butler  County  Agricultural  Society. 

In  1791  Isaac  Anderson  was  offered  a 
position  as  commander  of  a company  fitting 
out  against  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest, 
under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair, 
but  being  previously  engaged  by  the  Hol- 
land Land  Company  to  make  surveys  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  declined.  He  was 
ready  in  mathematics,  and  especially  so  in 
surveying,  for  which  he  had  a natural  gift. 

Tn  the  winter  of  1795-6  he,  with  his  family, 
emigrated  to  the  West,  settling  in  Cincin- 
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nati,  then  a small  village  of  log  cabins,  in- 
cluding about  fifty  rough,  unfinished  frame 
houses  with  stone  chimneys. 

In  1801  the  United  States  first  offered 
for  sale  the  lands  west  of  the  Great  Miami. 
Mr.  Anderson  remembered  the  beautiful 
rich  bottoms  of  the  Miami,  which  he  had 
previously  seen  when  on  his  way  to  Detroit 
as  a captive  by  the  Indians,  and  resolved  to 
make  a purchase.  He  accordingly  purchased 
a section  of  land  above  the  mouth  of  Indian 
creek,  in  Ross  township,  on  which  he  com- 
menced a clearing,  and  in  1812  removed 
with  his  family  from  Cincinnati  and  settled 
on  the  farm,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  on  December  18,  1839.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Venice  cemetery,  Ross 
township,  Butler  county,  Ohio.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  inscription  on  his  monument : . 

TO 

the  memory  of 

ISAAC  ANDERSON, 

Who  departed  this  life  on  the  18th  December, 
A.  D.  1839,  aged  eighty-one  years,  three  months 
and  two  days. 

The  deceased  was  a native  of  Ireland,  a soldier 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Indian  wars 
succeeding  it,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  since  A.  D.  1812  a citizen  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio. 

Below  is  reproduced  the  journal  kept  by 
Lieutenant  Isaac  Anderson  while  a member 
of  Colonel  Archibald  Lochry’s  unfortunate 
expedition  in  1781.  The  journal  will  be 
found  interesting  and  useful  to  many  read- 
ers ; besides  it  settles  beyond  all  controversy 
what  is  sometimes  disputed,  that  the  en- 
gagement between  Colonel  Lochry’s  com- 
mand with  the  Indians,  with  renegade 
whites  as  allies,  took  place  on  the  Ohio  river, 
ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  river,  August  24,  1781. 


In  July,  1781,  General  George  Rogers 
Clark  solicited  Colonel  Archibald  Lochry 
and  Captain  Robert  Orr,  who  held  a cap- 
tain’s commission  in  the  militia  of  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania,  to  raise  a 
company  of  infantry  and  a troop  of  horse 
to  join  his  expedition  against  the  Indians 
of  the  Northwest.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with  on  August  1,  1781,  at  Colonel 
Carnahan’s  block  house,  eleven  miles  west 
of  Hannastown,  the  seat  of  justice  of  West- 
moreland county,  it  having  been  established 
there  in  J773;  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  in  1782. 

Captains  Thomas  Stokey  and  Samuel 
Shannon  each  had  command  of  a company 
of  rangers,  and  Captain  Campbell  a com- 
pany of  horsemen.  After  arriving  at  Fort 
Henry  (Wheeling)  it  was  ascertained  that 
Clark  had  gone  twelve  miles  down  the  Ohio 
river.  Colonel  Lochry  prepared  a number 
of  boats  for  his  men  and  horses,  which  occu- 
pied about  ten  days,  and  then  proceeded  to 
join  General  Clark,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time fell  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kenawha,  where  he  had  promised  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Lochry.  At  this  time 
Colonel  Lochry’s  provisions  and  forage  were 
nearly  exhausted.  Under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances he  detailed  Captain  Samuel 
Shannon  and  four  men  who  with  a small 
boat  were  instructed  to  overtake  Clark  s 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  needed 
supplies.  Lieutenant  Isaac  Anderson  being 
left  in  command  of  Captain  Shannon  s com- 
panv.  Captain  Shannon  with  his  party  had 
proceeded  but  a few  miles  down  the  river, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  who 
thereby  also  obtained  possession  of  a letter 
to  General  Clark  giving  the  condition  0 
Lochry’s  troops. 
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Colonel  Lochry,  somewhat  disheartened 
by  the  condition  of  affairs  confronting  him. 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  a point  now 
known  as  Lochry’s  creek,  ten  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river.  Here, 
on  August  24,  1781,  the  boats  were  ordered 
to  land  on  the  Indian  side,  to  cook  provi- 
sions and  cut  grass  for  the  horses,  when 
they  were  fired  upon  by  a large  body  of  In- 
dians. The  men  took  to  their  boats,  expect- 
ing to  cross  the  river,  when  they  were  again 
fired  upon  by  another  party  of  Indians  in 
canoes,  and  in  the  fight  that  ensued  Colonel 
Lochry’s  entire  force  was  captured.  The 
Indians  massacred  Colonel  Lochry  and  sev- 
eral others  after  they  were  made  prisoners. 

The  journal  comprises  all  the  trans- 
actions of  each  day  during  the  entire 
period  covering  his  enlistment,  captivity 
In  tlie  Indians,  his  treatment  by  the 
British  commandants  at  Detroit  and 
Montreal,  Canada,  his  escape  by  scaling  the 
pickets  and  making  his  way  through  many 
perils,  back  to  Westmoreland  county,  from 
whence  he  had  enlisted  about  a year  before. 

JOURNAL  OF  LIEUT.  ISAAC  ANDERSON. 


took  him  at  Middle  Island,  and  returned.  They 
started  with  all  our  foot  troops  on  seven  boats 
and  our  horses  by  land  to  Grave  creek. 

,.n  T13th;~Moved  down  ‘0  Fishing  creek.  We  took 
up  Lieutenant  Baker  and  sixteen  men  desertine 
from  Genera!  Clark,  and  went  that  day  To 
®°f  Ifng  Reach,  where  we  stayed  that  night 
,To.  15“  -To  the  Three  Islands,  where  we  found 

Hp  TT  Wa‘ting  0n  US  with  a horse  boat. 
He,  With  his  guard,  six  men,  started  that  night 
after  General  Clark. 

I6th.— Colonel  Lochry  detached  Captain 

Shannon  With  seven  men  and  letter,  after  Gen- 

"nTT:  T We  m°Ved  that  day  to  the  Little 
anawha,  with  all  our  horses  on  board  the  boat 

17th.— Two  men  went  out  to  hunt,  who  never 
taland  *°  US'  ^ “0Ved  that  d*y  to  Buffalo 

18th.— To  Cat  Fish  Island. 

19th. — To  Bare  Banks. 

20th.— We  met  with  two  of  Shannon’s  men 
who  told  us  they  had  put  to  shore  to  cook,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  where  Shannon 
sent  them  and  a sergeant  went  out  to  hunt 
When  they  had  got  about  half  a mile  in  the 
woods,  they  heard  a number  of  guns  fire,  which 
hey  supposed  to  be  Indians  firing  on  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  they  immediately  took  up  the 
river;  but  unfortunately,  the  sergeant's  knife 
dropped  on  the  ground,  and  it  ran  directly  through 
his  foot,  and  he  died  of  the  wound,  in  a few 
minutes.  We  sailed  all  that  night. 

21st— We  moved  to  the  Two  islands. 

22d. — To  the  Sassafras  Bottom. 


August  1,  1781.— We  met  at  Colonel  Carna- 
han's block  house,  eleven  miles  west  of  Hannas- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  to  organize  a body  of  men  to 
join  General  George  Rogers  Clark’s  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 

3d.— Rendezvoused  at  said  place;  marched 
under  command  of  Colonel  Archibald  Lochry  to 
Maracle’s  mill,  about  eighty-three  in  number. 

4th.— Cross  Youghiogheny  river. 

5th. — Marched  to  Devou’s  ferry. 

6th.  To  Raccoon  settlement,  to  Captain  Han- 
son’s. 1 

8th.— To  Fort  Henry  (Wheeling),  by  way  of 
Pittsburgh;  arriving  there,  General  Clark  had 
gone  twelve  miles  down  the  river,  and  leaving 
us  some  provisions. 

6th.  Colonel  Lochry  sent  a quartermaster 
and  officer  of  the  Horse  after  him,  which  over- 


23d.— Went  all  day  and  all  night 
24th.— Colonel  Lochry  ordered  the  boats  to 
land  on  the  Indian  shore,  about  ten  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  to  cook  pro- 
visions and  cut  some  grass  for  the  horses,  ^hen 
we  were  fired  on  by  a party  of  Indians  from  the 
bank.  We  took  to  our  boats,  expecting  to  cross  the 
river,  and  were  fired  on  by  another  party  in  a 
number  of  canoes,  and  soon  we  became  a prey  to 
them.  They  killed  the  colonel  and  a number 
more,  after  they  were  taken  prisoners.  The  num- 
ber of  ours  killed  was  about  forty.  They  marched 
us  that  night  about  eight  miles  up  the  river  and 
encamped. 

Return  of  the  men  killed  and  taken,  August 
24,  1781,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Lochry:  Killed— Colonel  Lochry,  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  Ensigns  Ralph,  Maxwell  and  Ca- 
hell.  Taken  prisoners — Major  Creacraft,  Adjutant 
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Guthree,  Second  Adjutant  M.  Wallace;  Captains 
Tho.  Stokely,  Samuel  Craig,  John  Scott  and  Mil- 
ler Baker;  Ensign  Hunter. 

Privates  killed  and  taken  prisoners  in  Captain 
Stokely’s  company:  Killed  — Hugh  Gallaher, 

Isaac  Patton,  Douglass,  Pheasana,  Young,  Gibson, 
Smith,  Stratton,  Bailey  and  John  Barns.  Prison- 
ers— John  Trimble,  William  Mars,  John  Seace, 
Michael  Miller,  Robert  Wallson,  John  Allenton, 
Richard  Fleman,  James  Cain,  Patrick  Murphy, 
Abraham  Anderson,  Michael  Hare. 

Captain  Campbell’s  company:  Killed — Wil- 

liam Husk,  Robert  Wilson,  James  Dunseth,  Wil- 
liam Washington.  Prisoners  — Keany  Quinley, 
Ezekiel  Lewis,  William  Allison,  James  McRight 
and  Jonathan  McKinley. 

Captain  Orr’s  company:  Killed — John  Fur- 

syth,  William  Cain,  Adam  Erwin,  Peter  McLinn, 
Archibald  Ensign,  John  Black,  John  Stewart, 
Joseph  Crawford.  Prisoners — Adam  Owry,  Sam- 
uel Lefaver,  John  Hunter,  Joseph  Ervin,  Mans. 
Kile,  Hugh  Sterr  and  Hugh  Moor. 

Captain  Shannon’s  company:  Killed — Eben- 
ezer  Burris.  Prisoners — Solomon  Aikins,  John 
Lever,  Josias  Fisher,  George  Hill,  John  Porter  and 
John  Smith. 

Lieutenant  Baker’s  company:  Killed — D.  Al- 
linger,  George  Butcher,  John  Row,  Peter  Barick- 
man,  Jonas  Peters  and  Josias  Brooks.  Prisoners 
— John  Calt,  Val.  Laurence,  Jacob  Laurence, 
Chris.  Tast,  Charles  Whium,  William  Roark,  Wil- 
liam Franks,  Abraham  Highley  and  George  Mason. 

Lieutenant  Isaac  Anderson’s  company: 
Killed — Samuel  Evans,  Sr.,  Zenas  Hardin,  Matthew 
Lamb,  John  Millikin,  John  Com.  Prisoners — 
James  McFenson,  William  Marshall,  Denis  Mc- 
Carty, Peter  Conley  and  John  Ferrel. 

Taken  prisoners  in  Major  Creacraft’s  com- 
pany— Thomas  James,  Thomas  Aflkson,  John 
Stakehouse,  William  Clarke,  Elihu  Risely,  Alex- 
ander Burns. 

Forty-eight  privates  and  twelve  officers  taken; 
five  officers  and  thirty-six  privates  killed. 

25th. — We  marched  eight  miles  up  the  Miami 
river  and  encamped. 

27th. — The  party  that  took  us  was  joined  by 
one  hundred  white  men  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Thompson,  and  three  hundred  Indians 
under  the  command  of  Captain  McKee. 

28th. — The  whole  of  the  Indians  and  whites 
went  down  against  the  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
excepting  a sergeant  and  eighteen  men,  which 
were  left  there.  We  lay  there  until  the  15th  of 
September. 


Sept.  15,  1781. — We  started  toward  the 

Shawnee  towns  on  our  way  to  Detroit. 

19th. — Arrived  at  Chillicothe,  where  the  In- 
dians took  all  the  prisoners  from  Captain  Thomp- 
son, excepting  six  of  us.  We  lay  there  until  the 
26th. 

26th. — We  marched  to  Loramie’s  creek. 

27th. — Over  the  carrying  place  to  the  Au- 
glaize. 

28th. — To  the  Sandy  village. 

29th. — Continued  our  march. 

30  th. — Marched  all  day  through  swampy 
ground. 

Oct.  4,  1781. — Captain  Thompson  marched  for 
Detroit  and  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  all  night 

9th.— Got  to  Stoney  Point,  half  way  from  De- 
troit from  the  mouth  of  Maumee  river. 

10th. — Got  to  the  Spring  Well,  four  milefi  from 
Detroit. 

11th.— Taken  into  Detroit,  and  given  up  to 
Major  Aaron  Sculyler  Depastor,  who  confined  us 
to  the  citadel. 

13th.— Got  into  good  quarters  and  were  well 
used,  with  clothing,  and  liberty  of  going  where 
we  pleased  around  the  town,  until  the  4th  of  No- 
vember. 

Nov.  4,  1781. — Went  on  board  the  sloop  “Fe- 
licity,” bound  for  Niagara. 

5th. — Lay  at  anchor  in  Put-in-Bay. 

6th. — Likewise. 

7th. — Set  sail,  with  wind  fair. 

8th.— Wind  ahead. 

9th. — Sprung  the  mast  by  distress  of  weather. 

10th. — Very  stormy  weather;  lower  our  sails. 

11th. — Put  in  at  Presquerile  Bay. 

12th. — Lay  in  said  harbor. 

13th. — Sailed  to  Fort  Erie. 

14th.— Went  in  bateaux  to  Fort  Slusher,  one 
mile  above  Niagara  Falls. 

15th.— Went  over  the  carrying  place  to 
Niagara  Fort,  and  put  on  board  the  “Seneca.” 

16th.— Set  sail  for  Carlton  Island. 

17th.— Wind  ahead  and  blew  very  hard. 

18th. — Arrived  at  said  place. 

19th— Put  in  the  guard  house  at  same  place. 

20th. — Started  in  bateaux  for  Montreal. 

21st. — Continued  on  our  journey. 

22d. — Lay  at  Oswegochee. 

23d. — Crossed  the  Longsoo. 

24th. — Arrived  at  Quata  Delack. 

25th. — Crossed  the  Cascades,  to  the  Isle  of 
Peru. 

26th.— Was  beat  by  a wind  upon  Sbagader 
island. 
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27th. — Crossed  Shagader  river  and  went  to 
Caughnawga,  an  Indian  village,  and  crossed  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  with  much  difficulty,  and  lay 
at  Tasheen  all  night 

28th. — Drew  provisions,  and  were  insulted  by 
drunken  Indians;  went  down  to  Montreal,  and 
were  delivered  to  General  Spike,  who  put  us  in 
close  confinement. 

29th. — Removal  to  the  long  house  in  St.  Man 
Parish,  and  remained  there  until  May  26th,  1782. 

May  26th,  1782. — Scaled  the  pickets  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  day  time,  and  crossed  the  river  at 
Longgail  Church,  and  got  into  the  woods  im- 
mediately, and  steered  for  Soonel  river;  crossed 
It  that  night  and  went  into  a Frenchman’s  barn, 
and  killed  two  lambs  and  took  two  horses,  and 
rode  all  night  to  daybreak;  then  we  made  a halt — 
skinned  and  barbecued  the  lambs. 

27th. — Started  with  our  horses,  got  them 
about  five  miles,  when  we  were  obliged  to  turn 
them  out  of  hand,  upon  account  of  swampy 
ground,  and  steered  an  east  course  all  day,  and 
came  to  the  River  Masque;  crossed  it  on  a raft; 
marched  about  two  miles  after  dark,  and  en- 
camped. 

28th. — Marched  about  daybreak.  Had  gone 
about  one  mile,  when  we  heard  the  drums  beat 
the  reveille  from  a block  house  on  said  river.  We 
steered  that  day  southeast,  expecting  to  strike 
Heason’s  road,  but  found  it  not.  We  encamped 
that  night  on  a very  high  mountain. 

29th. — Found  a large  quantity  of  snow  on 
said  mountain.  Crossed  the  River  Masisquo,  and 
another  mountain,  and  encamped. 

30th. — Crossed  three  mountains,  and  en- 
camped. 

31st. — Came  to  a level  country,  and  crossed 
four  creeks;  one  very  difficult  to  cross,  that  empty 
into  Lake  Umphrameacocke.  We  were  obliged 
to  camp  on  bad  ground  that  night,  and  our  pro- 
visions were  gone. 

June  1,  1782. — Our  provisions  being  gone,  we 
were  obliged  to  kill  our  dog  and  eat  him;  lost 
our  compass,  but  Providence  favored  us  with  clear 
weather  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  We 
steered  our  old  course  southeast,  and  encamped. 

2d. — Struck  a branch  of  Pesumsuck  river,  and 
kept  down  it,  and  in  the  evening  made  a raft,  ex- 
pecting to  go  by  water,  but  was  disappointed  by 
driftwood.  We  encamped  in  the  forks  of  said 
river  all  night. 

3d. — Kept  our  old  course,  and  struck  an  east 
branch  of  said  river.  We  kept  down  it  by  reason 
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of  dark  weather;  we  encamped  that  night  on  dead 
running  water. 

4th. — Made  two  rafts  and  never  got  any 
service  of  them  by  reason  of  rapid  running  water, 
and  kept  our  old  course  that  day,  and  encamped. 

5th. — Made  two  more  rafts  and  got  no  service 
of  them  by  reason  of  falls.  We  continued 
down  said  river  a south  course.  Our  provisions 
and  moccasins  were  gone.  We  roasted  some  toads 
for  supper  that  night,  and  almost  poisoned  our- 
selves; cut  one  pair  of  leggins  to  make  more  moc- 
casins, and  encamped. 

6th. — Continued  our  march,  and  struck  the 
settlement  of  Cohorse,  on  said  river,  that  evening, 
at  one  Smith’s.  We  came  down  to  the  Connecticut 
that  night,  and  crossed  below  the  forks,  where  we 
staid  all  night 

7th. — Came  past  Eb.  Willoughby,  and  to  Rich- 
ard Salmon’s,  where  he  staid  all  night,  twelve 
miles,  from  where  we  struck  the  settlement. 

8th. — Came  to  Brigadier  General  Bagly’s, 
where  we  got  a pair  of  shoes,  and  went  to  Jas. 
Woodward’s,  Esq.,  where  we  staid  all  night. 

11th. — To  Captain  Todd’s,  twenty-one  miles. 

12th. — To  Colonel  Johnston’s,  two  miles. 

13th. — To  Captain  Clemen t’B,  on  our  way  to 
Penny  Cook,  eleven  miles. 

14th. — To  Emerson’s,  Esq.,  twenty-one  miles. 

15th. — To  Captain  Favon’s,  nineteen  miles. 

16th. — To  Colonel  Garishe’s,  fourteen  miles. 

17th. — To  Colonel  Walker’s,  in  Pennsylvania, 
twelve  miles,  where  the  general  court  sat.  There 
we  made  application  for  money,  and  the  next  day 
got  a little. 

18th. — Went  to  Captain  Todd’s,  eleven  miles. 

19th. — To  Captain  Walker's,  where  we  ate  din- 
ner, and  left  the  Merrimac  river,  and  got  on  the 
great  road  for  Fish  Hills,  to  headquarters,  and 
staid  that  night  at  the  sign  of  the  Lion — thirty 
miles. 

20th. — To  Mr.  Holton’s,  four  miles  from  Lan- 
caster, in  the  Bay  state,  twenty-five  miles. 

21st. — To  Worchesser,  and  from  thence  to 
Mr.  Sergeant’s,  where  we  staid  three  nights,  and 
got  two  pairs  of  trousers  made. 

24th. — To  Benjamin  Cotton’s,  thirty-five 
miles. 

25th. — To  Springfield,  and  crossed  Connecticut 
river,  and  came  to  Mr.  Eanese’s,  In  Connecticut 
province,  thirty-two  miles. 

26th. — To  Mr.  Camp’s,  in  Washington  Town, 
forty  miles.  , 

27th. — Came  past  Bull’s  works,  and  into  York 
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province,  to  Thos.  Stom’s,  Esq.,  where  we  lay  all 
night— thirty  miles. 

28th.— Came  to  Fishkiln’s  landing,  fifteen 
miles,  and  crossed  the  North  river  to  Newbury, 
to  headquarters,  expecting  to  get  a supply  of 
money;  but  His  Excellency  was  gone  up  the  river 
to  Albany,  and  we  could  not  obtain  any.  From 
thence  to  New  Windsor,  two  miles,  where  we  met 
with  a friend,  but  no  acquaintance,  who  let  us 
money  to  carry  us  to  Philadelphia,  which  was 
a great  favor.  We  came  that  night  to  John 
Brouster’s,  eleven  miles. 

29th.— To  Mr.  Snyder’s  Tavern,  Jersey  prov- 
ince, forty-two  miles. 

30th. — Came  through  Hacketstown,  and  came 
to  Mr.  Haslit’s,  twenty-seven  miles. 

July  1,  1782— Through  Pillstown,  and  from 
thence  we  crossed  the  Delaware  river  at  Howell’s 
ferry,  and  got  into  Pennsylvania,  to  William  Ben- 
nett’s  in  Berks  county,  forty-three  miles,  and 
twenty-seven  from  Philadelphia. 

2d.— Came  to  Philadelphia,  twenty-seven  miles, 
and  staid  there  until  the  fourth. 

4th.— Started  for  Carlisle  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  came  to  the  Sorrel  house, 
thirteen  miles. 

5th. — To  Captain  Mason’s,  forty-two  miles. 

6th  — Came  through  Lancaster,  and  from 
thence  to  Middletown,  where  we  lay  all  night— 
thirty-seven  miles. 

7th.— Crossed  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  came 
to  Carlisle,  about  ten  o’clock,  twenty-six  miles,  and 
rested  three  nights. 

10th. — Started  and  came  through  Shippens- 
burg,  to  Captain  Thomas  Campbell’s,  thirty-nine 
miles. 

11th.— Rested  at  L.  Campbell’s. 

12th. — To  Mr.  Welch’s,  about  five  miles. 

13th. — To  crossing  Juniata,  twenty-eight 
miles. 

14th. — Came  through  Bedford,  to  Arthur 
Megauhey’s,  twenty-one  miles. 

15th.— To  Loud’s,  in  the  Glades,  thirty-two 
miles. 

1.6th.— To  Colonel  Campbell’s,  twenty-eight 
miles. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  C.  MARGEDANT 

was  born  at  Duesseldorf,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many. November  15,  1885,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools,  polytechnical 


and  technical  schools  and  academy  of  fine 
arts  and  paintings,  all  in  the  town  of  his 
nativity.  He  also  received  practical  me- 
chanical instructions  in  the  shops  and  bu- 
reau of  railroads.  In  1854  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  upon  his  arrival  here  was  em- 
ployed by  C.  A.  Latta  and  others  in  con- 
structing the  first  steam  fire  engine  in  this 
country.  He  then  became  associated  with 
the  Bentel  & Margedant  Company  in  the 
designing  and  manufacture  of  wood  work- 
ing machinery,  subsequently  becoming  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  with  which  he  was 
connected  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Margedant  took  a keen  interest  in  all  public 
matters  affecting  his  community,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  was  organizer  of 
the  centennial  celebration  in  1876,  the  Ham- 
ilton centennial  in  1891,  the  Columbus  cele- 
bration in  1892  and  the  electric  light  cele- 
bration in  1895.  He  was  president  of  the 
United  German  Societies  and  a member  of 
the  state  board  of  school  examiners;  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  board  of  judges  o 
awards  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  presi^ 
dent  of  the  Pioneers,  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Permanent  Monument  Association  at  Ham- 
ilton; president  of  the  citizens’  war  commit- 
tee in  1898;  president  of  Mercy  Hospital 
from  its  founding  and  for  many  years  p y 
sical  instructor  and  speaker  of  the  Haim  ton 
gymnastic  society.  On  the  first  call  of  re® 
ident  Lincoln  for  seventy-five  thousand  vol- 
unteers, April  15.  1861,  Mr.  Margedant  or- 
ganized on  that  day  a company  of  volun- 
teers from  the  members  of  the  gymnasti 
association  in  Hamilton,  all  being  we 
drilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  In  the  evening 

of  the  same  day  Mr.  Margedant  and  his 
company  left  for  Cincinnati,  having 
assigned  to  the  Ninth  Ohio  Regiment. 
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Margedant  was  elected  captain  of  his  com- 
pany on  the  first  ballot,  but  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  official  rank.  He  was  elected  a 
second  time  and  again  a third  time,  when 
he  accepted  the  captaincy.  He  remained  in 
the  service  until  about  the  expiration  of  the 
enlistment,  three  months,  having  in  the 
meantime  refused  promotion.  Then  he  was 
appointed  topographical  engineer  on  the 
staff  of  General  Rosecrans.  He  performed 
much  valuable  service  in  this  position  and 
was  later  made  a member  of  General  Fre- 
mont's staff  and  later  on  that  of  General 
Franz  Sigel.  When  General  Thomas  suc- 
ceeded General  Rosecrans  in  command  of 
the  army  he  was  retained  on  the  personal 
staff  of  General  Thomas  until  the  siege  of 
Atlanta.  During  the  latter  part  of  1864 
he  became  very  sick  and  was  transported 
north  where  he  suffered  for  a long  time 
with  typhoid  fever.  His  military  services 
were  active,  as  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that 
he  took  part  in  thirty-six  battles  and  en- 
gagements. Socially  he  was  a member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Royal 
Arcanum  and  the  military  order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  while  in  politics  he  was  a 
stanch  Republican.  Captain  Margedant 
was  married  in  Hamilton  January  28,  1864. 
to  Miss  Carolina  Sohn,  to  which  union  were 
born  nine  children : Caroline,  August, 

Sophia,  Adelaide,  Carl,  Ernst,  Clara,  Au- 
gusta and  William. 

AQUILLA  J.  DAUGHERTY 

was  born  on  a farm  near  Hamilton,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  December  6,  1842,  and  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  education  in  the 
schools  of  Hamilton,  following  which  he 
took  the  regular  course  in  Miami  University 
up  to  the  senior  year.  His  early  ambition 


was  for  a legal  career,  but  his  father’s  finan- 
cial reverses  compelled  him  to  look  for  other 
employment.  Leaving  college,  he  accepted 
employment  on  the  Ohio  State  Journal  at 
Columbus,  and  a few  months  later  joined 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  He  acted  as 
war  correspondent  until  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion, representing  at  different  times  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Louisville  Journal  and 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  He  achieved  much 
repute  as  a reliable  and  faithful  reporter  of 
news  at  the  front  and  was  complimented  by 
General  Grant  and  other  officers  in  the 
sendee.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  ob- 
tained employment  on  the  Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal and  in  1868  went  to  Hancock  county, 
Illinois,  where  for  five  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school.  During  this  time 
he  completed  the  study  of  stenography  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  the  reportorial 
field,  and  also  during  this  time  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Rocky  Run  township  on 
the  board  of  supervisors,  serving  two  terms. 
In  1872  he  was  nominated  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  for  sheriff  of  Hancock  county, 
but,  his  party  being  in  the  minority,  he  was 
defeated.  From  1875  to  1890  he  held  a 
number  of  railroad  and  fast  freight  line 
positions.  During  the  campaign  in  Peoria 
county  in  which  General  P.  S.  Post  was  a 
candidate,  the  subject  took  a prominent  part 
and  he  was  honored  with  the  presidency  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Club  of 
Peoria.  In  1890  President  Harrispn  ap- 
pointed him  consul  at  Callao,  Peru.  In  1893 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  on  leave 
of  absence  and  while  here  a Democrat  was 
appointed  in  his  place  and  he  engaged  in 
the  grain  business  at  Peoria.  In  1894  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  as 
a candidate  for  the  legislature  in  Peoria 
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county,  being  successful  at  the  polls,  and  in 
1896  he  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  ma- 
jority. In  1898  he  was  appointed  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  fifth  district  of 
Illinois.  On  January  24,  1901,  he  suffered 
a stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  par- 
tially recovered,  but  his  death  occurred  on 
July  24th  of  the  same  year.  On  October 
10,  1876,  Mr.  Daugherty  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Crawford,  who  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1881,  having  become  the  mother  of 
one  daughter,  Willa.  In  1891  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty married  Miss  Jennie' Loosely  Plahn  and 
to  them  was  born  a son,  Hale  Plahn,  his 
birth  occurring  at  the  consulate  in  Callao, 
Peru.  Mr.  Daugherty  became  a member 
of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity  at  the 
Miami  University  and  in  1890  became  a 
member  of  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Cincinnati. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  United  Me- 
chanics and  in  the  Masonic  order  passed  all 
the  degrees  up  to  and  including  the  thirty- 
second. 

HENRY  P.  DEUSCHER 

was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  May  24,  1829, 
the  son  of  Michael  and  Christina  Deuscher, 
who  emigrated  to  America  and  located  near 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  shortly  afterward 
removing  to  Trenton,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
where  they  located  on  a farm.  Henry  P. 
was  but  seven  years  old  when  his  parents 
came  to  this  county  and  remained  a resident 
here  the  balance  of  his  life.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  he  took  charge  of  the 
estate,  remaining  so  engaged  until  1854. 
During  the  Civil  war  in  1862  Mr.  Deuscher 
recruited  Company  G,  Eighty-third  Ohio 
Regiment,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain, 
remaining  in  the  service  until  his  discharge 
eight  months  later.  Returning  to  Trenton, 


he  engaged  in  agriculture  and  for  five  years 
operated  a distillery  at  Clintonville.  In 
1874  he  moved  to  Hamilton  and  engaged  in 
the  malting  business  and  still  later  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Variety  Iron 
Works,  thus  becoming  connected  with  what 
is  now  known  as  the  H.  P.  Deuscher  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  owes  its  success 
to  Captain  Deuscher’ s untiring  energy  and 
ability.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1903, 
he  remained  deeply  interested  in  Hamilton’s 
welfare  and  witnessed  much  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county  and  city.  On  November 
23,  1854  Mr.  Deuscher  was  married  to  Miss 
Ellen  Ball  and  to  them  were  bom  seven 
children:  Louise,  Frank,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Sophia,  Ellen  and  Clara.  Mrs.  Deuscher 
died  May  4,  1897. 

REV.  WILLIAM  DAVIDSON 

was  born  October  2,  1817,  in  Brooke 

county,  West  Virginia.  He  was  denied  the 
privileges  of  a good  education,  but  improved 
the  opportunities  that  came  his  way.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  he  went  to  Liberty, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  stayed  for  two 
years,  later  being  enabled  to  complete  a reg- 
ular course  at  Franklin  College,  New  Ath- 
ens, Ohio.  He  determined  to  enter  the  minis- 
try and  studied  under  the  instruction  of  Rev. 
J.  O.  Neal  at  Short  Creek,  Virginia.  He 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  Dissenting  church 
and  by  that  body  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1840,  preaching  in  southwestern  Ohio  and 
southeastern  Indiana.  His  congregations 
were  located  at  Vienna,  Indiana,  and  at 
College  Corner.  Carthage  and  Piqua,  Ohio, 
necessitating  a horseback  ride  of  fifty  miles. 
He  labored  with  these  churches  until  1848. 
when  he  was  chosen  as  pastor  of  the  Assn 
ciate  Reformed  church  in  Hamilton,  and  he 
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ever  afterward  was  a preacher  in  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  and  United  Brethren 
churches.  He  was  a successful  pastor  and 
preacher  and  toiled  faithfully  for  the  up- 
building of  Christianity.  He  gave  an  earn- 
est and  consistent  support  to  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  believing  it  to  be  a righteous 
cause.  In  February,  1873,  be  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  but  was  enabled  to  preach  a 
few  times  afterwards.  In  February,  1874, 
he  gave  up  his  charge  and  on  July  21,  1875, 
his  spirit  took  its  flight.  On  June  28,’  1842’ 
in  Greene  county,  Indiana,  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds  and  to  them 
were  born  three  children : Robert  B.  Tohn 
M.  and  Mary. 

ASA  SHULER 

was  born  in  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylvania, 
August  15,  1823,  a»d  was  the  son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Susan  (Weber)  Shuler,  also  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Shuler  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  county  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  when  he  came  west  and  located  in  Ham- 
ilton, where  for  four  years  he  was  employed 
at  his  trade  as  a carpenter.  In  1849  he  went 
to  California,  attracted  by  the  stories  of  the 
wonderful  gold  discoveries  there,  four 
months  being  consumed  on  the  trip  from 
Missouri  to  the  Golden  state.  Mr.  Shuler 
followed  mining  for  some  three  years,  but, 
the  results  not  being  satisfactory,  he  returned 
to  Ohio  and  resumed  his  former  trade.  About 
one  year  later  he  engaged  in  partnership 
with  the  late  John  W.  Benninghofen  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  in  which  Mr. 
Shuler  was  engaged  up  until  within  a short 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1895.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  pub- 
lic matters  and  was  a member  of  the  board 


of  education  for  four  years  and  for  eleven 
years  was  a member  of  the  board  of  water 
works  trustees,  having  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  under  whose  supervision 
the  city  water  works  were  built  and  placed 
under  operation.  In  1879  be  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  that  institution,  filling  this  position 
for  about  nine  years  immediately  prior  to 
his  death.  A man  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, he  was  a lifelong  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  gave  largely  of  his 
means  to  that  society.  In  1852  Mr.  Shuler 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Sorber,  to  which  union  were  bom  seven 
children.  Mr.  Shuler  was  a man  of  high 
moral  character  and  the  most  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity and  held  the  full  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  knew  him. 

JOHN  W.  BENNINGHOFEN 

was  born  March  22,  1812,  in  Wuelfrath, 
Prussia,  and  was  the  son  of  John  P.  and 
Wilhelmina  ( Riffeltrath ) Benninghofen. 
The  subject  was  afforded  but  meager  educa- 
tional facilities,  but  he  eagerly  took  advan- 
tage of  those  and  was  early  brought  face 
to  face  with  life’s  realities.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  dry 
goods  trade  and  remained  so  engaged  until 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  when  he  started  in 
business  for  himself.  In  1848  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  landing  in  New  Orleans, 
from  whence  he  came  to  Cincinnati  and  later 
to  Hamilton.  Here  he  turned  his  attention 
to  peddling,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for 
three  years,  and  subsequently  was  employed 
as  a clerk  by  the  late  John  M.  Sohn,  who 
conducted  a tanning  and  brewing  business. 

Mr.  Benninghofen  remained  with  Mr.  Sohn 
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about  ten  years  and  then  entered  partnership 
with  Asa  Shuler  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  being  so  engaged  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  April  19,  1881.  He  was 
twice  maried,  first  in  1841  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Hipp  and  to  them  were  born  two  children, 
Robert  and  William.  On  October  1,  1854, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Wilhelmina  E. 
Klein  and  to  this  union  were  born  five  chil- 
dren, Christian,  Wilhelmina,  Peter,  Pauline 
and  Caroline.  Mr.  Benninghofen  was  in 
every  respect  a self-made  man  and  his  name 
is  a mark  of  honor  and  integrity  in  Hamil- 
ton. 

JOHN  M.  LONG 

was  bom  in  Mettingen,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many, October  14,  1825,  the  son  of  James 
Martin  William  and  Mary  Ann  Mohr  Long, 
the  father  a miller  by  trade.  Mr.  Long  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  this  country  in 
1836  and  first  located  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  remained  two  years.  They 
then  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  there  Mr. 
Long  attended  night  school  and  learned  the 
trade  of  machinist,  for  which  he  had  a 
natural  aptitude.  In  1854  he  came  to  Ham- 
ilton and  accepted  a position  as  foreman  in 
a machine  shop  run  by  Owens,  Lane  & 
Dyer,  with  whom  he  remained  one  year, 
and  then  formed  the  business  association 
with  which  his  name  was  so  long  connected, 
the  firm  of  Long,  Black  & Allstatter.  He 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  during 
its  day  and  did  much  to  advance  the  city’s 
interests.  For  two  terms  Mr.  Long  served 
in  the  city  council  and  was  also  chief  of 
the  Hamilton  fire  department  for  two  years, 
1866-67.  In  religion  he  was  a member  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Catholic  church  for  forty- 
five  years  and  in  politics  a lifelong  Repub- 


lican. He  was  an  active  partisan  and  for 
eight  years  was  chairman  of  the  county  cen- 
tral committee.  In  June,  1848,  Mr.  Long 
was  married  in  Cincinnati  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Neather,  whose  death  occurred  Novem- 
ber 18,  1893.  To  this  union  eleven  chil- 
dren were  born : Lawrence,  Elizabeth,  Au- 
gusta, Sophia,  William,  Louis,  Joseph,  Carl, 
Fanny,  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Marr  and  Mrs. 
William  Rumley.  Mr.  Long  died  June  29, 
1901,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

WILLIAM  BECKETT 

was  born  in  Hanover  township,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  March  17,  1821,  the  son  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Crawford  Beckett,  natives 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  parents  of  nine 
children.  William  Beckett  received  excel- 
lent educational  advantages,  being  gradu- 
ated from  Miami  University  in  1844,  after 
which  he  read  law  with  his  father-in-law, 
John  Woods,  a prominent  attorney  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846. 
He  formed  a partnership  with  his  preceptor, 
but  the  profession  was  not  congenial  to  his 
tastes  and  he  soon  afterwards  abandoned  it 
In  1848  he  built  a paper  mill  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Beckett  Paper  Company  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  being  probably  the 
oldest  paper  maker  in  the  United  States. 
He  took  a keen  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
platted  eighteen  additions  to  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  He  was  chiefly  influential  in 
the  building  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad  and  also  many  turnpikes 
throughout  this  county.  He  was  success- 
ful in  business  and  accumulated  great 
wealth,  but  during  the  panic  of  1873  he 
lost  nearly  one-half  million  dollars  in  se- 
curity indebtedness,  every  dollar  of  which 
he  paid.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  had 
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the  utmost  confidence  of  business  men 
everywhere.  His  religious  affiliations  were 
with  the  United  Brethren  church,  while  in 
politics  he  was  a stanch  Republican,  having 
been  a delegate  to  the  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency. 
On  September  22,  1846,  Mr.  Beckett  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Woods 
and  to  them  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren: Robert,  Sarah,  Frank,  Eleanor,  John, 
William,  Thomas,  Cyrus,  Howard,  David 
and  Mary.  Mr.  Beckett’s  last  illness  was  of 
short  duration,  his  spirit  taking  its  flight  on 
November  27,  1895. 

COL.  MINOR  MILLIKIN 

was  a native  of  Butler  county,  having  been 
bom  near  Hamilton,  July  9,  1834.  After 
attending  the  common  schools  he  entered 
Miami  University,  graduating  from  that 
school  in  1856  with  honors,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  and  attended  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  though  never  engaged  actively  in 
the  practice.  He  then  traveled  over  the 
European  continent  and  the  British  Isles, 
during  which  time  he  made  a fine  collection 
of  foreign  coins.  In  1857  purchased  the 
Hamilton  Intelligencer  and  did  some  strong 
and  original  writing  for  that  sheet,  retiring 
from  the  editorial  management  in  July, 
1859.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war, 
he  enlisted  for  three  months  in  a cavalry 
company,  of  which  he  was  elected  first  lieu- 
tenant and  after  the  term  of  his  enlistment 
expired  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  First 
Ohio  Cavalry%  later  being  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy.  His  command  took  part  in  a 
number  of  hard-fought  battles  and  at  Stone 
River,  December  31.  1862,  Colonel  Millikin 
gave  up  his  life,  while  leading  a charge 
against  the  enemy.  It  was  said  of  him  by 


one  well  qualified  to  speak,  “Talented,  origi- 
nal, brave  and  independent,  he  was  a strict 
disciplinarian  and  a rigid  commander,  a 
fearless  warrior,  and  if  the  path  of  duty  led 
to  a dozen  batteries,  to  them  he  would  go 
without  a quiver.”  As  an  athlete  Colonel 
Millikin  had  few  equals.  When  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Mollyneaux,  of  Oxford,  he  went 
on  a wedding  tour  to  England,  and  while 
in  London  he  called  on  the  editor  of  the 
world’s  leading  sporting  paper  of  that 
period,  the  Spirit  of  the  Times.  In  conver- 
sation upon  athletics  he  desired  to  know 
the  world's  record  for  a standing  jump. 
Upon  being  informed,  he  remarked  that  he 
believed  he  could  do  that  well  himself.  He 
was  at  once  invited  to  the  gymnasium  and 
there  beat  the  world’s  record  by  seven 
inches. 

DR.  CYRUS  FALCONER 

was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been 
born  in  Washington  county,  January  21, 
1810.  In  1812  he  accompanied  the  family 
to  Ohio  and  located  in  Rossville,  Butler 
county.  The  subject  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  Hamilton  public 
schools,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  be- 
gan studying  the  higher  branches  in  a select 
school,  hi  1826  he  entered  Miami  Univer- 
sity, remaining  there  until  the  fall  of  1827 
and  in  1829  he  began  studying  medicine 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Doctor  Robert 
B.  Millikin.  During  1830-31  he  attended 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  and 
the  following  year  was  granted  a license  en- 
titling him  to  practice  medicine  and  he  im- 
mediately opened  an  office  in  Hamilton.  In 
1834  he  entered  in  a business  partnership 
with  Doctor  Rigdon  and  during  the  winter 
of  1837  he  traveled  through  Texas  on  horse- 
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back.  In  the  autumn  of  1838  he  entered  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1839  and  then  resumed  his  practice 
in  Hamilton,  commanding  a very  large  prac- 
tice and  enjoying  the  utmost  confidence  of 
all.  Having  early  taken  an  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters  in  Hamilton,  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  union  school  system 
here  in  1851  and  was  a member  of  the  first 
board  of  school  examiners,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  nine  years.  His  first  politi- 
cal vote  was  cast  for  Andrew  Jackson  in 
1832,  while  from  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  he  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  its  principles.  His  religious  af- 
filiations were  with  the  Presbyterian  church, 
of  which  for  thirty-two  years  he  was  one 
of  its'elders.  He  died  in  1895,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

WILLIAM  CORRY, 

distinguished  as  Hamilton’s  first  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  Virginia. 
December  14,  1778.  and  supplemented 

his  early  education  by  study  at  Parson 
Drake’s  Academy,  in  Tennessee.  In  1798 
he  entered  into  the  study  of  law  under  Wil- 
liam McMillan,  at  Cincinnati',  and  in  1803 
he  moved  to  Hamilton,  where  he  engaged  in 
practice.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  prose- 
cutor for  the  state,  holding  the  office  until 
1810.  In  the  fall  of  1807  he  was  elected 
representative  to  the  general  assembly  and 
served  one  term.  In  March  of  1810  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Eleanor  Fleming  and  at 
that  time  abandoned  the  practice  of  law  and 
settled  on  his  farm  near  Cincinnati.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  moved  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  again  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law,  building  up  a successful  and  lucrative 
practice.  He  was  elected  the  representative 


from  Hamilton  county  in  the  general  as- 
sembly and  was  appointed  by  the  town 
council  of  Cincinnati  to  the  office  of 
mayor,  holding  the  position  until  1819 
by  appointment.  His  death  occurred 
December  16,  1833.  He  was  not  conspicu- 
ous as  an  orator,  but  was  highly  esteemed 
as  a well-informed  lawyer  and  a good  coun- 
sellor. He  was  distinguished  for  purity  of 
motive,  manly  firmness  and  high  character. 

MAJOR  JOHN  M.  MILLIKIN 

was  born  in  Greensboro,  Greene  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1804,  and  was 
educated  mainly  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit  and  other  early 
teachers  of  Hamilton.  In  1824  he  entered 
Washington  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1825  began  the  study  of  law  with  Jesse 
Corwin,  being  admitted  to  practice  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio  on  September  5, 
1827,  after  which  he  opened  an  office  in 
Hamilton.  In  1834  the  firm  of  Millikin  & 
Bebb  was  formed,  which  continued  until 
1840.  In  1829  Mr.  Millikin  was  appointed 
brigade  major  and  inspector  of  militia,  in 
which  capacity  he  engaged  until  1833;  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Corwin,  and  in 
1846  he  was  a member  of  the  state  board 
of  equalization.  He  held  many  public  posi- 
tions. among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  in  1856  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  and  was 
twice  re-elected  to  the  same  position,  serv- 
ing one  year  as  president  of  the  board.  He 
was  appointed  trustee  of  Miami  University 
in  i860  and  in  1873  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior appointed  him  a member  of  the  com- 
mission to  make  a treaty  with  the  Creek  Na- 
tion in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  a part  of  their  territory  to  the 
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Seminoles.  In  1875  was  elected  state 
treasurer  of  Ohio  and  in  1877  was  again 
nominated  for  the  office,  but  suffered  defeat. 
On  September  6,  1831,  Major  Millikin  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Greenlee 
Hough  and  to  this  union  were  born  four 
children,  .Minor,  Daniel,  Joseph  and  Mary. 
The  husband  and  father  passed  away  in 
1884. 

THOMAS  SLADE 

was  born  in  Liberty  township,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  January  5,  1824.  His  mother 
was  a sister  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Elliott,  the 
noted  Methodist  divine,  and  also  a sister 
of  the  mother  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel 
\V.  Voorhees,  United  States  senator 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  Slade  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
1849  removed  to  Fairfield  township,  this 
county.  He  started  in  life  comparatively 
poor,  but  became  a successful  farmer  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  possessor 
of  a competence,  owning  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Fairfield  township.  He  was 
benevolent,  donating  much  money  to  church 
uses.  He  held  many  public  offices,  having 
been  for  six  years  trustee  of  Fairfield  town- 
ship and  for  many  years  a school  director 
and  supervisor.  In  1879  was  elected 
county  commissioner  and  re-elected  in  1882, 
being  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  board 
and  conducting  many  improvements  of  a 
substantial  character,  including  the  county 
infirmary.  On  December  18,  1845,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Rosana  Vinnedge,  five  chil- 
dren being  born  to  this  union.  Mr.  Slade 
died  April  20,  1891. 

FERDINAND  VANDERVEER 

was  born  in  Middletown,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  February  27,  1825.  He  attended  the 


Middletown  schools  and  later  Farmers’  Col- 
lege, near  Cincinnati.  He  read  law  and  in 
1845  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  shortly  afterwards  returning  to 
Hamilton  and  continuing  his  legal  studies. 
In  May,  1846,  Mr.  VanDerveer  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Mexican  war  and  in  Septem- 
ber was  elected  captain  of  his  company  over 
three  lieutenants.  He  was  noted  for  his 
coolness  and  bravery  and  upon  his  return 
home  was  presented  with  a fine  sword  and 
sash  by  the  citizens  of  Middletown.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Butler  county 
and  was  nominated  for  the  second  term, 
but  was  defeated.  In  1849,  and  again  in 
i860,  he  edited  the  Hamilton  Telegraph,  the 
organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that 
county.  In  i860  he  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  and  sent  more  criminals  to  the  pen- 
itentiary than  any  other  prosecuting  attor- 
ney that  ever  held  the  office.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  war  he  organized  the 
Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Regiment  and  was  com- 
missioned as  colonel.  At  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  he  commanded  a brigade  and 
because  of  his  conduct  here  he  was  made  a 
brigadier  general.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
internal  revenue  collector  for  the  third  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  and  in  March,  1885,  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster,  resigning  this  position 
the  following  December.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
and  was  re-elected  in  1891.  His  death  oc- 
curred November  5.  1892. 

JOHN  S.  EAR  HEART 

was  born  in  Jacksonburg,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  March  10,  1824,  and  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Hamilton  when  but  two  years  of 
age.  After  having  completed  the  course  in 
the  common  schools,  he  attended  the  Ham- 
ilton Academy  and  later  the  Ohio  Farmers 
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College.  He  made  a study  of  civil  engineer- 
ing and  assisted  his  father  in  the  construc- 
tion of  turnpikes  and  the  Hamilton  hy- 
draulic canal,  also  engaging  in  land  survey- 
ing and  railway  construction.  The  Ohio 
division  of  the  Junction  Railway  was  under 
his  supervision  and  he  also  constructed  the 
viaduct  through  the  first  ward  of  Hamil- 
ton. He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  on 
the  first  section  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  resigned 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  Company  C,  which  he 
commanded  until  1863,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed topographical  engineer  on  General 
Steadman’s  staff,  afterwards  being  trans- 
ferred to  General  Brannon's  staff,  where  he 
served  until  his  death,  on  August  10,  1863. 

COL.  GEORGE  F.  ELLIOTT 

was  born  in  Liberty  township,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  April  8,  1826,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Arthur  Elliott,  of  Maryland.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  George  removed  to  St.  Clair 
township,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
work,  attending  such  schools  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  though  the  greater  part 
of  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  school 
conducted  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Epis- 
copal church  at  Hamilton.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  he,  almost  entirely  unaided, 
raised  Company  C.  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  Regi- 
ment. He  was  appointed  major  in  August, 
1862,  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  follow- 
ing October.  His  military  record  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  was  a crowning  event 
of  a brilliant  career  as  a soldier.  Just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war  his  wife’s  illness 
caused  him  to  resign  and  return  home  and 
he  conducted  the  homestead  farm  until 


1866.  During  the  next  three  years  he  en- 
gaged in  the  distillery  business  in  Hamilton 
and  in  1873  he  retired  from  business  life 
and  at  the  same  time  began  his  career  in 
public  sendee.  He  was  made  a member  of 
the  state  board  of  equalization  and  in  1881 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for 
state  senator,  being  defeated  by  a small  mar- 
gin. In  1883  he  was  again  nominated  for 
the  senate  and  was  elected,  making  a long 
record  of  distinguished  service  in  behalf  of 
his  district.  Among  his  successful  efforts 
in  the  assembly,  the  passing  of  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Miami  University 
was  not  the  least  important.  In  1889  he 
was  appointed  to  a place  on  the  soldiers’  re- 
lief commission  and  was  also  a member  of 
the  United  States  land  commission,  whose 
function  was  to  recover  abandoned  or 
swamp  lands  and  in  1888  he  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
He  was  a director  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  in  the  years  1868  and  1869  and  was 
always  an  active  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  In  1854  Colonel  El- 
liott was  married  to  Miss  Eleanor  Hueston, 
and  his  death  occurred  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1896. 

SAMUEL  SHAFFER 

was  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
May  4,  1816,  his  parents  being  of  Pennsyl- 
vania German  stock.  He  received  a com- 
mon-school education  and  in  youth  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  trade  of  a chairmaker,  at 
which  he  served  three  years.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  he  started  in  life  for  him- 
self, going  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  worked 
for  a time,  then  coming  by  boat  to  Cincin- 
nati. In  1835  he  located  in  the  village  of 
Rossville,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  and 
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subsequently  was  employed  in  Dayton  and 
Columbus.  Subsequently  he  started  the 
chairmaking  business  for  himself  in  Hamil- 
ton, his  shop  being  located  in  a little  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  Rumple  block  on  B 
street.  He  followed  his  trade  several  years 
and  was  then  employed  as  a clerk  in  the 
hardware  and  gun  store  of  R.  L.  Howard, 
where  he  remained  several  years.  He  served 
two  years  as  infirmary  director  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Rossville  fire  department  and 
was  also  a member  of  the  village  council 
from  1848  to  1852  and  clerk  of  Rossville  in 
1854.  Among  other  public  capacities  in 
which  he  served  was  that  of  marshal  of 
Rossville,  trustee  of  St.  Clair  township,  the 
first  real  estate  assessor  of  Hamilton  and 
collector  of  income  tax  for  Hamilton  and 
Fairfield  townships,  continuing  in  the  latter 
service  until  the  office  was  abolished.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  by  Hamilton  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  Union 
soldiers.  He  was  the  oldest  Odd  Fellow  in 
Hamilton  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  His  death  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber, 1896.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Sarah  Jane  Mills,  who  survived  the 
union  but  a brief  time,  and  later  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Laird,  several  children 
being  born  to  the  union. 

JOHN  B.  CORNELL 

was  bom  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1833,  and  was  educated  in  a typical 
log  school  house  of  the  period  and  later  at  a 
college  in  Cincinnati.  He  taught  school  a 
year  and  a half  and  then  entered  Doctor 
Peck’s  private  bank  in  Hamilton  as  book- 
keeper, remaining  there  until  1861,  when  the 
bank  suspended.  In  1862  he  engaged  as 


bookkeeper  with  Gwyn  & Campbell’s  gun- 
shop.  In  August,  1863,  he  was  made  cashier 
of  the  newly  organized  First  National  Bank, 
holding  this  position  until  his  death.  In 
1878  he  engaged  in  the  ice  business,  becom- 
ing president  of  the  Lake  Erie  Ice  Com- 
pany. He  was  an  abolitionist  and  a Re- 
publican all  his  life  and  was  active  in  poli- 
tics. His  fraternal  affiliations  were  with  the 
Masonic  order.  Mr.  Cornell  was  married 
April  9,  1857,  to  Miss  Phebe  F.  Hageman, 
who  died  May  24.  1864,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren, Carrie  and  Charles.  On  April  18, 
1866,  Mr.  Cornell  was  again  married,  one 
child,  John,  being  the  fruit  of  this  union. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1894. 

ISAAC  MATTHIAS 

was  born  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  February 
6,  1805.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a coppersmith.  In  1827 
he  located  in  Cincinnati  and  one  year  later, 
with  his  brother  Jacob,  settled  in  this  city. 
The  brothers  engaged  in  the  coppersmithing 
and  turning  business,  to  which  they  later 
added  stoves  and  tinware.  They  engaged 
largely  in  furnishing  equipments  for  distil- 
leries, of  which  there  were  many  at  that 
time  in  Butler  county,  this  work  being  to 
them  a source  of  very  considerable  profit. 
In  1839  the  firm  of  Matthias,  Reiser  & Tra- 
ber  was  formed  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods, 
groceries  and  hardware,  the  business  being 
carried  on  successfully  until  March,  1842. 
Then  Mr.  Matthias  conducted  a copper- 
smith and  stove  business  alone  until  1849, 
when  his  brother  Jacob  re-entered  the  firm, 
from  which  time  they  conducted  the  busi- 
ness until  the  subject’s  death,  June  26,  1870. 
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On  December  2,  1829,  Mr.  Matthias  was 
married  to  Miss  Fanny  Grooms  and  to  this 
union  were  bom  five  children  : Emma,  Ann, 
Jacob,  George  P.  and  Jennie.  Mrs.  Fannie 
Matthias  died  in  January,  1852,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1854,  Mr.  Matthias  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Galbraith,  who  died  January  6, 
1895,  after  having  become  the  mother  of 
five  children. 

AARON  L.  SCHENCK 

was  a native  of  Butler  county,  Ohio,  having 
been  bom  in  Fairfield  township  in  1804,  and 
here  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  He  followed  farming  as  his  vo- 
cation all  through  his  life  and  accumulated 
a large  estate.  He  early  evinced  a deep  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  in  1849  was  elect- 
ed sheriff,  serving  one  term,  his  election  be- 
ing the  result  of  a fusion  between  a bolting 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
Whigs.  He  was  a man  of  great  force  of 
character  and  was  considered  as  one  who 
would  scorn  to  do  a wrong  to  his  fellow 
men.  His  death  occurred  in  March,  1856. 

CHARLES  K.  SMITH 

was  born  February  15,  1799,  in  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  and  after  receiving  a preliminary  com- 
mon-school education  he  was  sent  in  1812 
to  a grammar  school  in  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years.  He  then  came  to 
Hamilton  to  live  and  was  employed  by  Tohn 
Reily,  postmaster  and  clerk  of  the  courts, 
and  for  two  years  the  subject  was  employed 
as  deputy  postmaster  and  clerk.  In  1821 
he  was  chosen  as  recorder  of  Butler  county 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1835.  Dur- 
ing this  interim,  in  1827,  he  was  also  chosen 
treasurer  of  the  county.  He  later  became 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  and  after 
his  retirement  from  the  bank,  upon  its  sus- 


pension in  1842,  he  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1840  after  legal  study  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  John  Woods.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  associate  judge  by  the  general  as- 
sembly and  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  act 
creating  the  territory  of  Minnesota  was 
passed  by  congress,  Mr.  Smith  was  made 
secretary  of  the  territory,  assuming  his  du- 
ties in  May,  1849.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  energy  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  founders  of  the  empire  of 
the  Northwest.  Upon  his  return  from  Min- 
nesota he  bought  his  father’s  farm  in  St. 
Clair  township,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  September,  1866. 
He  was  a regular  attendant  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church  and  donated  the  lot  on 
which  the  First  Presbyterian  church  now 
stands.  He  was  married  November  21, 
1827,  to  Miss  Eleanor  A.  McMechan. 

JOHN  w.  SOHN 

was  born  in  Windesheim,  Germany,  May 
23.  1815,  the  son  of  Wilhelm  Ludwig  Sohn 
and  Catherine  Daehmer  Sohn.  He  received 
a good  education  in  a Latin  school  and  gym- 
nasium in  his  native  land  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  became  apprenticed  to  his 
father  as  a cooper  and  brewer.  When  nine- 
teen years  old  he  embarked  for  America, 
landing  at  Baltimore,  from  whence  he  came 
west  on  foot,  reaching  Hamilton  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834.  He  assisted  first  in  chopping 
wood  at  twenty-five  cents  a cord,  but  later 
went  to  work  in  a brewery  and  later  in  a 
pork  house.  About  a year  later  he  went  to 
Cincinnati  and  for  three  years  was  employed 
as  a brewer.  Returning  to  Hamilton  in 
1839.  he  bought  a brewery  and  through  his 
energetic  efforts  greatly  extended  the  busi- 
ness until  in  1846  he  was  enabled  also  to 
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embark  in  tanning.  These  enterprises  were 
also  successful  and  he  became  owner  of  two 
large  tanneries,  one  at  Hamilton  and  one 
at  Waverly,  in  Pike  county.  In  connection 
with  these  businesses,  he  also  opened  a 
leather  findings  store,  and  was  successful  in 
all  his  enterprises.  He  had  the  largest  vine- 
yard in  Butler  county  and  had  great  suc- 
cess in  the  growing  of  native  wines.  He 
added  the  packing  of  pork  to  his  other  en- 
terprises and  was  also  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  a wood  working  machine. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  businesses,  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  quite  extensively,  owning 
large  tracts  of  land,  and  was  also  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Originally  Mr.  Sohn  was  a 
stanch  Democrat  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war,  when  lie  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party.  His  first  public  office 
was  that  of  a member  of  the  city  council 
and  he  was  also  a member  of  the  school 
board  that  introduced  the  union-school  sys- 
tem in  Hamilton.  In  1849  was  elected 
county  commissioner  and  in  1872  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  con- 
gress, but  was  defeated.  He  was  a leader 
among  his  countrymen  in  Butler  county'  and 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  first  be- 
nevolent society  of  Germans  in  Cincinnati  in 
1836,  which  is  still  in  existence.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  United  German  So- 
ciety. In  1840  Mr.-  Sohn  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Catherine  Rosen feld,  a na- 
tive of  Saxony,  Germany,  and  to  them  were 
born  nine  children. 

JOHN  W.  ERWIN 

was  born  in  New  Castle  county,  Delaware, 
September  8,  1808,  and  was  of  Quaker 
stock.  In  1828  he  started  westward  on  foot 
and  stopped  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  where 


he  prepared  himself  as  a civil  engineer  and 
for  five  years  acted  as  engineer  on  the  west 
division  of  the  national  road,  extending 
from  Indianapolis  to  the  state  line  on  the 
east.  In  the  winter  of  1835  and  1836  he 
located  the  Hamilton,  Rossville,  Summer- 
ville, Newcomb  and  Eaton  turnpike,  the 
first  public  work  of  the  kind  built  of  gravel 
west  of  the  mountains.  This  was  followed 
by  other  works  of  the  same  character.  The 
hydraulic  works  at  Hamilton,  Middletown, 
Franklin  and  Troy  were  located  by  him,  as 
were  also  works  of  like  character  at  Goshen, 
Elkhart  and  Bristol,  Indiana,  and  Constan- 
tine, Michigan.  From  1837  for  many 
years  he  was  resident  engineer  on  the  Miami 
and  Erie  canal,  being  during  his  later  years 
in  charge  of  the  third  division  of  these 
works.  In  1839  he  was  employed  by  the 
city  to  superintend  the  reclamation  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  known  as  the  “Big 
Pond,”  in  the  southern  part  of  Butler 
county,  and  was  identified  with  nearly  all 
the  public  works  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
He  also  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
paper  mill  there  in  1847  and  assisted  in 
building  the  first  flouring  mill  run  by  water 
furnished  by  the  hydraulic  works  of  Hamil- 
ton. He  made  the  preliminary  surveys  for 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
way, and  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  hydraulic  works  in  Middletown  and,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  erected  two 
paper  mills  at  that  place.  He  was  also  one 
of  those  who  secured  the  tract  of  land  that 
is  now  known  as  Greenwood  Cemetery.  He 
was  an  ardent  Democrat  and  during  the  Civil 
war  was  identified  with  the  war  faction  of 
that  party,  being  known  as  a friend  of  the 
colored  race.  When  Ft.  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  he  united  with  the  Republican  party 
and  remained  so  affiliated  until  his  death. 
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He  was  a member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  belonging  also  to  the  chapter,  coun- 
cil and  commandery  of  that  order.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  sat  in  the  grand  lodge 
of  that  order.  On  May  12,  1833,  Mr.  Erwin 
was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Chadwick, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  to  them  were  bom  five 
children,  Henry,  Charles,  Frank,  Lutie  and 
Mary.  Mr.  Erwin  died  April  17,  1889. 

JAMES  M 'BRIDE 

was  bom  at  Greencastle.  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 2,  T788,  and  though  he  received  no 
school  education,  he  by  his  persistent  per- 
sonal efforts  acquired  a comprehensive 
knowledge.  His  first  employment  was  as 
clerk  for  John  Reily  and  he  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  had  deal- 
ings. Just  prior  to  the  war  of  1812  he  en- 
gaged with  Joseph  Hough  in  the  shipment 
of  flour  to  New  Orleans,  a venture  which 
netted  them  a large  profit.  In  1813  Mr. 
McBride  was  elected  sheriff  and  was  re- 
elected in  1815,  a noteworthy  fact  when  it 
is  considered  that  at  that  time  this  office 
was  considered  the  chief  one  in  the  county 
and  the  subject  was  then  but  twenty -five 
years  old.  Mr.  McBride  took  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  early  history  of 
this  region  and  much  of  his  research  has 
been  preserved  and  is  in  existence  today  in 
his  own  handwriting.  Among  the  works 
produced  by  him  was  one  published  in 
1869,  entitled  “Pioneer  Biography  of  But- 
ler County,”  and  he  also  wrote  in  1831 
a history  of  Hamilton,  which  was  not 
published  until  a few  years  ago.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  McBride  was  elected  mayor  of 
Hamilton  and  while  in  this  position  aided 
in  a codification  of  the  city  ordinances.  He 


was  later  employed  in  the  office  of  the  au- 
ditor of  state  at  Columbus  and  in  1846  was 
elected  clerk  of  courts  of  Butler  county, 
holding  this  position  until  1852.  On  Oc- 
tober 4,  1859,  his  death  occurred,  his  wife 
having  passed  away  but  ten  days  previously. 

john  m’elwee, 

who  was  bom  in  1824  at  Miamisburg,  Ohio, 
received  a classical  education  at  Dayton  and 
then  studied  medicine  and  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati, 
after  which  he  located  at  Hamilton  and  there 
practiced  his  profession  for  a short  time. 
He  took  a deep  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
served  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  legislature, 
being  also  clerk  of  the  Butler  county  courts 
from  1858  to  1864.  He  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tilling business  in  Hamilton  and  Cincinnati 
and  when  the  tax  of  one  dollar  per  gallon 
was  placed  on  whiskey  he  had  a large 
amount  on  hand  which  was  exempt  from 
taxation,  netting  him  an  enormous  profit. 
In  1861  in  company  with  Doctor  John  P.  P. 
Peck,  he  purchased  the  Telegraph,  a Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  and  himself  filled  the  edi- 
torial chair.  Doctor  McElwee  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Civil  war,  while  Doctor  Peck 
was  a war  Democrat.  In  August,  1861, 
Doctor  Peck  objected  to  the  publication  in 
the  Telegraph  of  the  famous  secession  reso- 
lutions passed  by  a Democratic  mass  meet- 
ing held  in  Hamilton,  in  consequence  of 
which  Doctor  McElwee  retired  from  the 
partnership  and  in  September,  1862,  pur- 
chased the  Oxford  Union  and  removed  the 
plant  to  Hamilton.  In  the  same  month  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  True  Tele- 
graph, which  editorially  denounced  the  war, 
the  abolitionists  and  the  President.  In  1866 
the  Doctor  superintended  the  construction 
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of  the  opera  house  and  afterwards  opened 
a drug  store  in  the  same  building.  In  1875 

he  took  a course  of  lectures  at  the  Miami 

* 

Medical  College  and  thereafter  was  en- 
gaged in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Bath,  Indiana.  His  death  occurred  in 
1887. 

COL.  THOMAS  MOORE 

was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  July  22, 
1822,  and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1828,  where  his  father  died  one  year  later, 
and  in  1830  he  accompanied  his  mother  and 
two  brothers  who  came  to  Ohio,  locating 
at  Oxford,  where  he  went  to  school  until  his 
removal  to  Preble  county  in  1833.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  he  engaged  in  the  tail- 
or’s trade  and  after  completing  his  time,  la- 
bored a few  weeks,  acquiring  enough  money 
to  carry  him  through  one  term  at  Miami 
University  during  the  fall  of  1839.  He  re- 
mained at  that  institution  about  four  years, 
working  at  his  trade  during  his  vacations. 
He  then  entered  the  office  of  L.  D.  Camp- 
bell at  Hamilton,  where  he  studied  law,  and 
still  later  studied  with  Jackson  & Hawkins 
at  Eaton,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Ohio  supreme  court.  A year  later  he  en- 
tered into  a partnership  with  Judge  William 
J.  Gilmore,  which  was  dissolved  about  a 
year  later.  The  subject  was  elected  state 
senator  from  the  Butler-Warren  district  in 
i860,  being  the  first  Republican  to  fill  that 
position,  and  he  introduced  and  pushed  to 
its  completion  the  criminal  cost  act.  In 
1850  he  served  as  mayor  of  Rossville, 
though  subsequently  resigning  the  position. 
In  1864  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  Regiment 
and  commanded  it  during  its  service  of  four 


months  in  West  Virginia.  Colonel  Moore 
was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Whig  party 
and  later  of  the  Republican,  taking  an  act- 
ive part  during  campaigns.  He  was  origi- 
nally a member  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
church,  but  later  became  a Presbyterian. 
He  was  married  in  1845  to  Miss  Mary  C. 
Caldwell  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
seven  children.  The  Colonel’s  death  oc- 
curred June  19,  1893. 

ELIJAH  VANCE 

was  born  February  1.  1801.  at  Bel  Air, 
Maryland,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1816,  locat- 
ing in  Cincinnati.  In  1821  he  removed  to 
Lebanon,  this  state,  where  he  studied  law 
with  Judge  Dunlevy,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1826.  Aftenvards  he  came  to  Ham- 
ilton and  followed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Butler  county,  serving  from  1839  to  1843, 
and  was  then  elected  a member  of  the  state 
senate,  being  made  speaker  of  that  body. 
In  1843  he  was  elected  common  pleas  judge 
of  the  judicial  district  composing  the  coun- 
ties of  Butler,  Clinton,  Greene  and  Warren 
and  in  1850  was  a member  of  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention,  taking  a leading  and 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  that  body. 
He  was  again  elected  prosecuting  attorney, 
serving  two  terms  from  1865  to  1870,  and 
in  1879  was  elected  city  solicitor.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  a trustee  of  Miami 
University  and  several  times  a member  of 
the  Hamilton  board  of  education.  His 
death  occurred  on  January  11,  1871. 

THOMAS  MILLIKIN, 

who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest 
practicing  member  of  the  Hamilton  bar,  was 
born  in  Rossville,  now  a part  of  Hamilton, 
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September  28,  1819.  He  began  his  classical 
studies  with  Rev.  J.  G.  Monfort  in  Ross- 
ville,  in  1832,  and  then  entered  Miami  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  graduated  in  1838. 
He  studied  law  with  Elijah  Vance  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney, 
serving  for  one  year,  and  from  that  time  un- 
til his  death  he  was  uninterruptedly  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  public  affairs  and  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Hamilton  Gas 
Company  and  of  the  Hamilton  & Linden- 
wald  Electric  Transit  Company.  For  many 
years  he  was  attorney  for  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  & Dayton  Railway  and  the  Big 
Four  Railway  Companies.  In  1874  he  was 
tendered  a commission  as  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ohio,  but  declined  the  honor. 
He  was  a noted  speaker  at  public  meetings 
and  on  July  4,  1876,  delivered  a noted  ad- 
dress at  the  Hamilton  centennial  celebra- 
tion and  was  also  president  of  the  citizens’ 
committee  during  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  building  of  old  Fort  Hamilton.  He 
also  delivered  an  address  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  present  court  house. 
Mr.  Millikin  was  married  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  November  4,  184T,  to  Miss  Mary  Van 
Hook,  who  died  in  1894.  To  them  were 
born  seven  children : William,  Robert,  Sal- 
lie,  Murray,  May,  Ira  and  Julia.  Mr.  Milli- 
on's name  was  a synonym  for  all  that  was 
honorable  and  few  men  have  left  a deeper 
impress  on  the  city  and  state  in  the  last  half 
century  than  he.  His  death  occurred  in 
Hamilton,  November  10,  1899. 

COL.  M.  C.  RYAN 

was  bom  in  1820  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  accompanied  his  parents  to  Ohio 
in  1832,  locating  at  Hamilton.  He  attended 


private  schools  and  later  Miami  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1839  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  While  at- 
tending college  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi,  a Greek  letter  society. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1841,  becoming  a partner  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  John  B.  Weller.  He  was  prosecut- 
ing attorney  from  1848  to  1852  and  clerk 
of  courts  from  1852  to  1858  and  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  national  convention, 
in  1856,  that  nominated  James  Buchanan 
for  president.  In  politics  he  was  a Demo- 
crat, but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
he  espoused  the  Union  cause,  and  just  prior 
to  the  war  was  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Tele- 
graph. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Fiftieth  Regiment 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  October  23,  1861,  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  command  of  this 
regiment.  He  was  a lover  of  books,  pos- 
sessing a large  library,  and  was  a gentleman 
of  high  integrity  and  universally  esteemed 
by  all. 

FRANCIS  W.  HURTT 

was  born  near  Tarlton,  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio.  September  26,  1832,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  Frankfort, 
this  state,  where  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  old  he  also  taught  school.  He  later 
was  a student  at  Athens  College,  where  he 
gained  a reputation  as  a fine  mathematician, 
but  before  graduating  he  was  called  to  su- 
perintend the  schools  at  Ripley,  Ohio,  which 
he  organized,  graded  and  raised  to  a high 
standard.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  first 
assistant  to  Doctor  Joseph  Ray,  and  also 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wood- 
ward high  school,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  During 
this  period  he  contributed  a series  of  arti- 
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cles  to  a mathematical  journal,  published  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  acquiring  a rep- 
utation in  this  science  for  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1855 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  but  shortly  after  returned 
to  Cincinnati  and  engaged  in  a publishing 
enterprise.  In  1859  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Hamilton,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  year,  although  re-elected,  he 
retired  permanently  from  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  went  to  Cincinnati.  In  i860  he 
assumed  the  position  of  business  manager  of 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  and  subsequently  be- 
came its  proprietor.  During  this  period  he 
was  also  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ohio 
Journal  of  Education.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed an  officer  in  the  army,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
management  of  the  paper  and  sold  his  in- 
terest in  it.  In  1865  removed  to  New 
York  and  became  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  well-known  medicine,  Pond’s  Ex- 
tract, and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  ability 
that  this  large  business  was  developed  from 
. its  former  insignificance.  During  his  later 
years  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe, 
China  and  Japan.  In  January,  1855,  Mr. 
Hurtt  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Ives,  a 
teacher  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  March,  1884, 
he  died  suddenly  in  New  York,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  sons. 

WILLIAM  SHEELY 

was  born  in  Clarke  county,  Virginia,  in 
1798  and  at  an  early  age  located  on  a farm 
in  Fairfield  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  public  affairs  and  was 
elected  sheriff  of  his  county  in  1831  and 
again  in  1833,  being  known  as  the  “big 
• sheriff”  from  the  fact  that  he  weighed  three 
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hundred  and  forty  pounds.  He  acquired  a 
high  reputation  because  of  his  efficiency  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  shrievalty 
and  upon  several  occasions  exhibited  cour- 
age of  a high  order.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  sheriff  he  returned  to  his 
homestead  farm,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  1857. 

JOHN  REILY 

was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1763.  When  he 
was  yet  a child  his  parents  removed  to 
Augusta  county,  Virginia,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Staunton.  This  part  of  Virginia 
was  then  a frontier  settlement,  and  the 
homes  of  inhabitants  received  frequent  visi- 
tations by  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
murder  and  devastation.  In  1774  a cam- 
paign was  waged  against  the  Indians  and  in 
October  of  that  year  a severe  battle  was 
fought,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
river,  between  the  Virginia  troops,  com- 
manded by  General  Andrew  Lewis,  and  the 
Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
chief,  Cornstalk.  During  this  time  the 
Reily  family  were  residing  for  security  in 
a small  fort  near  Staunton.  In  1780  John 
Reily  left  home  and  joined  the  Revolution- 
ary army.  He  served  eighteen  months  in 
the  Southern  department,  through  the 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  campaign, 
under  Major  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  and 
participated  in  the  important  battles  of  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  Camden  and  Eutaw 
Springs,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a brave  and  exemplary  soldier.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service  Mr.  Reily 
received  a certificate  of  honorable  discharge 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  General  George 
Washington  himself. 

He  returned  to  his  home  in  Virginia, 
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Itl J f It  i ^ r^i  tir^  ^ ? ft  ^ 0¥ibie  kmfc'Xff  Xh#  totally 

mv  <fcniMt*y.  "<w*  tom 

K^WP  tH 'Geb%te,,t  Where1  fife1  pifrfihisCdi  a w^P- 
‘Betas'  'ofiXfthd;,df  ith  'ah 
W&htlbtff  OTtfbhptrfvfrfg^t'  bffth^^p?£WfIfgti 
from  doing  so  by  the  hostile? bf  fth^ rItt8ia#i. 
Being  anxious  permanent  location 

somewhere,  he  left  his  land  and  came  up  to 
•Ttohriessec-’^  Th^hce  j hfcW^lit  to  'the « witds 
35^  ,rKehtuclcy;:. wh'erti / a ^'brdthe^ftt-la^  he- 
^ded  drifK<hat!^  ^dvv^Winb^n0  couiVty,  hear 
/TOVi\^Hb.r)>FT^he  M ii'  'Rctoy  - f&¥)rain  ed  five'  Or 
1 Sik -years1;  ’making'  the  hotfsg f bGhis  ' hrbther- 
'•tfnMaW'  hisnhhthbir  ’^In r Oedefhber, ' ^^89,  tie 
'ktoidvM ! \6 1 Cdlhihbfk,  ft  hew f Settlement  iii 
Whe^Mikmi  'Jnir  chase,'  near1  this'  pttosentsite 
"df'  Cihcirihati." 1 The'  ’fMt  few  mOhtlVs^  after 
rhife!  ’drrtVatf  ,!hkf^  hfc  spent  ■ 1ft  retcmriOitCHilg 
"the  chubtty ‘iii  the  valleys  df  Whe' Gfeat'ahtl 
'ilittie  Mikrftl1  Veers'  a^jacetit'Wb1  the  Ohio 
rtVer.  In  March,  17^0,  ptVrdi&sed  Some 
‘ToW  in  the  towh n of 1 Ckilumbfa  tond  Cottt- 
• fneilced  the?f  improvement.'  1 J I'n f June  of  that 
^ar  Mr.  Refly  Opened  an  • English  shhdol 
■ fit  Columbia,  the  first  t&ughtim  the  whdtetof 
XtJ:e' Miami  bourffryf,:r Whrch rhe  cbtotiiutect  as 
Idng  as'lr^  ?^idedntliei*e:'  IiV  t'tancis 
'DunlevyV  aftefWattl  - presiding  judge"  of  the 
‘-’court  of  cdmmtoft  pii&S'  dn  Buffer'  'county, 
•eSme  ‘to’  Cdlitmbia  r from  ' fteflttock}'  arid 
f,fdined  Mr!  K ei  1 V ] ill-  H 1 sT  school , thV  former 
-falilhfe'  dhifrgi  wihe^dl^lcai  department, 
the  latter  the  English.  ^ dl  * ./)  h-"<* 
Dto r 1 Ug  the ’ years  'of-  t^9or  and'  tygi, 
dvhen  the^piotoeeGsettoei^  of  ihi$  sectibh  were 
subjected  Xd ' Tffe^Ueftt  and  almost  imre- 
^trietedrattabks  5f 1 the  Indians,  Mr.  ’Reily^s 
’e^pefiehce  aS’a'  soldier  afforded  gobd  service. 
He  braved  the  danger^  eneduhtered  with- 
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tout  murmur  or  complaint.  If  a station 
WfcTe  attacked  he  was  among  the  first  to  go 
Iftyhs  relief.  If  a murder  or  other  depreda- 
stfbflcwere  committed  he  was  ready  to  take 
hheterail  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  without  loss 
JotfttWUe.  He  was  among  the  volunteers  who, 
mibjahilary,  1791,  went  to  the  relief  of  the 
-g&rbistotV  at  Dunlap’s  station,  situated  on  the 
t^asM^haflk  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  opposite 
‘JtWpteafeftt  town  of  Venice,  in  Ross  town- 
sl'lip,^,uhbrc  it  was  so  viciously  attacked  by 
kindred  Indians,  led  by  the  noto- 
Vir^iSiftfditX’jirty.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary to*  Mr.  Reily  responded  to  the  call 

•Xbfwokinte^t  sV.  and,  under  the  command  of 
rC&^a>ito?  ('afterWard  General)  John  S.  Gano, 
abcoWfyanMf  mflexpedition  to  the  scene  of 
• St/‘  Claim’s  defeat  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
fher  dead' thsito  hhd  been  left  on  the  field  on 
the^'diiiktfolw  >4thfbf  November  previous, 
'arid  for  heiWgiftg^  away  valuable  property 
'rented  td^be  tell  remaining  at  the  place. 
/}!  fd > t'yb i-  ‘M'rV rRei'ly  had  purchased  a tract 
'dtf'lhnd  about  sbvemmiles  from  Cincinnati, 
riU  ;the  satne ’!qunrtef  section  on  a part  of 
1 Which  flhfcf  village  bfi: Carthage  now  stands. 
M 1793  He  gave’ Up  his  interest  in  the  school 
^Cdlutribia;  ' Mfc  dunkVy  and  associated 
'hims'dlf  arMf  cFribT,'\vho  owned  land 

adjbiniug-  His,"  for  IhC ! ptfrjxiSe  of  carrying 
b&rtheito  HTiprdveWlbht^  jointly  and  for  the 
better  protection  of  eaCht  othetl  Some  time 
later,  while  g ^ort 

ton  with  a party  of  pack -horsemen,  Mr. 
!TPri6b'Wdfe4ill^fim’hn'aM^  b^tHe  Indians, 
dhcf  Mr:  ^ilyv  hemg  lelt  ^Me1^^  finding 
his f bxper IhienT ’ dt ' j)i oheer  f afrh'fn^  not  so 
pleasabt  as1  fh£f  ’ hud  ahticipat*ed,  abandoned 
hiS  ^mprovieilherifsi'  ^etdirfihg  td^  Columbia, 
ahd  resumed  tea^hiug,  which  he  continued 
till  the'  follovving  April  (i?94)>  when  he 
- r - -r  • ■ -f  ■ • 
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accepted  a clerkship  in  the  office  of  General 
John  S.  Gano,  the  clerk  of  the  court  of 
Hamilton  county.  In  this  position  he  con- 
tinued till  1799,  acting  as  deputy  for  Gen- 
eral Gano,  and  conducting  a large  portion 
of  the  business  of  the  office. 

On  the  1 6th  of  September,  1799,  when 
the  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  the 
Northwest  territory  convened  at  Cincinnati, 
Mr.  Reily  was  elected  clerk  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  its  adjournment  on  the 
19th  of  December  following.  Subsequently, 
at  the  second  and  third  sessions  held  at 
Chillicothe  in  1800  and  1801,  Mr.  Reily  was 
again  elected  clerk.  In  January,  1802,  with 
the  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
town  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Reily  became  one 
of  its  seven  trustees.  In  1802.  when  Ohio 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Mr.  Reily  was 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  Hamil- 
ton county  to  the  constitutional  convention 
which  met  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November,  1802,  and  framed  the 
first  constitution  of  Ohio,  which  met  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  and  under  which 
they  lived  and  prospered  till  1851,  when  the 
present  state  constitution  was  adopted. 

In  1803  Mr.  Reily  moved  to  Hamilton 
and  resided  there  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hamilton  at  that  time 
were  few  in  number  and  composed  chiefly 
of  soldiers  and  other  persons  who  had  been 
attached  to  Wayne’s  army,  and  had  re- 
mained there  when  that  army  was  disbanded 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Few  houses 
had  been  erected.  The  fort  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned  but  a few  years  pre- 
viously. Many  of  the  pickets  which  formed 
its  enclosure  were  still  standing,  and  wlien 
they  had  been  broken  off  or  taken  up  the 
outline  of  the  fort  could  easily  be  traced. 


A few  of  the  buildings  of  the  garrison  still 
remained  standing. 

On  the  24th  day  of  March,  1803,  Butler 
county  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
first  legislature  of  Ohio  elected  under  the 
new  constitution,  and  on  May  10,  1803.  the 
associate  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  who  had  been  appointed  for  Butler 
county,  met  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  county,  and  elected  John  Reily  their 
clerk.  At  the  first  regular  term  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  for  Butler  county,  which 
met  July  12,  1803,  Mr.  Reily  was  appointed 
clerk,  and  held  the  office  under  successive 
reappointments  until  the  14th  day  of  March, 
1840,  a period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years, 
when  he  declined  reappointment. 

The  first  term  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Butler  county  was  opened  on  the  nth  of 
October,  1803.  Mr.  Reily  was  appointed 
clerk  of  this  court  also,  and  retained  the 
office  until  the  3d  of  May,  1842,  when  he  re- 
signed. From  that  time  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement,  having 
held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  court  for  a 
longer  period,  with  one  exception,  than  any 
other  person  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Reily  was  appointed  the  first  re- 
corder of  Butler  county  in  1803,  and  held 
the  office  until  May,  1811.  Mr.  Reily  held 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  from  1803  to  1819, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1804,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a postoffice  was  established  at  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Reily  was  appointed  first  postmaster,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  July,  1832, 
when  he  resigned. 

With  the  establishment  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
in  February,  1809,  Mr.  Reily  was  appointed 
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one  of  the  trustees,  and  was  president  of  the 
board  the  most  of  the  time  until  the  or- 
ganization of  the  college  in  1824,  when,  by 
law,  the  president  of  the  college  became  also 
president  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Mr.  Reily  was  ever  a warm  friend  of  the 
institution,  during  his  incumbency  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its  in- 
terest and  advancement.  He  resigned  in 
1840,  on  account  of  advanced  age. 

Mr.  Reily,  during  his  public  life,  had 
charge  of  the  interests  of  a great  many  non- 
resident owners  of  land  in  the  Miami  coun- 
try, paying  their  taxes,  making  sales,  leas- 
ing land  and  having  a general  oversight  of 
them.  In  all  the  important  offices  and  trusts 
which  Mr.  Reily  was  called  upon  to  fill  dur- 
ing his  long  and  useful  life,  he  faithfully 
discharged  the  duties  they  required.  He 
did  not  look  on  them  as  mere  sources  of 
profit  to  himself,  but  considered  them  per- 
sonal trusts  conferred  for  the  public  good, 
and  requiring  at  his  hands  a punctual  and 
thorough  performance  of  the  duties  they  en- 
joined. He  was  uniformly  at  his  post,  early 
and  late. 

In  the  private  walks  of  life,  as  well  as 
in  his  official  capacity,  he  afforded  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  He  always  acted 
under  the  influence  of  a high  moral  prin- 
ciple. While  he  never  made  a public  pro- 
fession of  religion,  he  regularly  attended 
public  worship  and  contributed  liberally  to 
its  support.  On  all  proper  occasions  he  ad- 
vocated the  importance  of  religion,  and  de- 
fended the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
scriptures. 

Aftera  life  of  almost  uninterrupted  good 
health,  full  of  years  and  honors,  Mr.  Reily 
passed  away  June  7;  1850,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years. 


February  6,  1808,  Mr.  Reily  married 
Miss  Nancy  Hunter,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
Hunter,  a prominent  pioneer  fanner  of 
Butler  county,  residing  near  Hamilton. 
The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

THOMAS  IRWIN 

was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1768.  His  father  was  a farmer  in  hum- 
ble circumstances,  and  desiring  to  possess 
land  in  his  own  right  concluded  to  remove 
to  the  western  country  where  land  could  be 
had  for  building  a cabin  and  making  a small 
improvement.  In  1782,  accompanied  by 
young  Thomas,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
Mr.  Irwin  removed  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Pennsylvania,  then  called  the  “Back- 
woods, ” where  he  pre-empted  a tract  of  land 
near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Washington  county,  and  built  a 
cabin  for  his  family.  Thomas  remained  at 
home  with  his  parents  until  his  majority, 
when,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
he  left  his  father’s  house  and  friends  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  far  West.  He  went  to 
Pittsburg  and  purchased  a small  flatboat 
for  the  purpose  of  descending  the  Ohio 
river,  and  in  the  last  week  of  March,  17^9* 
accompanied  by  a few  friends,  set  out  on 
the  voyage.  At  Wheeling  they  met  with  a 
party  having  a larger  boat  destined  for  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  and,  in  company  with  it, 
proceeded  on  the  voyage  down  the  river 
until  they  arrived  at  the  settlement  of  Co- 
lumbia, near  the  mouth  of  the  little  Miami 
river.  Here  Irwin  and  his  companions 
landed,  while  the  boat  destined  for  the  falls 
proceeded  on  her  voyage.  Not  being  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  location  of  the  set- 
tlement at  Columbia  and  having  been  in- 
formed of  another  small  settlement  eight 
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miles  further  down  the  river,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  Irwin  and  a 
companion  named  James  Bums,  continued 
on  to  that  point,  where  they  came  to  a dou- 
ble shanty  occupied  by  seven  men.  These 
men,  all  but  two  of  them,  had  been  em- 
ployed with  the  surveyors  in  surveying 
Symmes’  purchase,  during  the  preceding 
winter,  and  had  assisted  Israel  Ludlow 
when  he  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  town  in 
February  previous.  This  shanty  had  been 
built  by  these  persons  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, immediately  after  they  laid  out  the 
town.  It  was  the  first  improvement  made 
in  the  town  of  Cincinnati.  Irwin  and  Bums 
being  pleased  with  the  situation,  they  con- 
cluded to  settle  there,  and  obtaining  town 
lots  they  put  up  a temporary  shanty  which 
they  occupied  during  their  stay  that  summer. 
In  the  late  summer  Irwin  and  Burns  ac- 
companied a Mr.  Kitchell,  who  had  built  a 
keel-boat,  on  a voyage  to  Wheeling,  from 
which  point  Mr.  Irwin  returned  home  to  his 
father’s  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  remained  until  the  succeed- 
ing year.  The  Indian  hostilities  and  depre- 
dations on  the  settlements  of  ihe  West,  de- 
termined the  general  government  to  make, 
an  effort  to  terminate  the  war  by  marching 
an  army  into  the  Indian  country  and  attack- 
ing the  enemy  on  their  own  ground.  The 
completion  of  Fort  Washington  at  the  set- 
tlement opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking, 
in  December,  1789,  made  it  practicable  for 
the  government  to  organize  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  Gen.  Josiah  Harmar, 
with  three  hundred  men,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort  and  a call  for  volunteers 
and  a requisition  or  draft  of  militia  from  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  were 
made  for  the  contemplated  expedition. 


Thomas  Irwin  was  among  the  first  to  volun- 
teer his  services.  He  joined  a company  or- 
ganized at  Catfish,  Pennsylvania,  now 
known  as  Washington,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Faulkner,  who  had  been  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company  Mr.  Irwin  was 
elected  ensign.  The  Pennsylvania  troops 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Truby. 
They  descended  the  Ohio  river  in  boats  in 
September,  1790,  and  landed  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  the  19th  of  that  month.  General 
Harmar,  having  made  every  practicable 
preparation  for  the  campaign,  on  September 
30th  set  the  expedition  in  motion,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  In- 
dian villages  at  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Mary  rivers,  near  where  Fort 
Wayne  was  afterward  built.  During  the 
campaign  the  company  to  which  Ensign 
Irwin  belonged  rendered  valuable  and  ef- 
ficient service.  It  is  related  of  him,  that,  at 
an  engagement  in  which  the  enemy  was  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Lit- 
tle Turtle,  whilst  his  company  was  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  troops,  and  slowly  retiring 
before  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  strap  which 
held  his  powder-horn  was  cut  from  his  shoul- 
der by  a ball.  As  soon  as  he  missed  it,  he 
faced  about,  ran  back  several  paces  in  the 
full  face  of  a considerable  body  of  the 
enemy,  secured  his  powder-horn,  and  then 
again  joined  his  companions  in  their  retreat. 
He  was  soon  again  observed  to  halt  and 
commence  picking  the  flint  of  his  gum 
When  warned  by  a companion  to  “Come 
along,  the  Indians  are  upon  us,”  Irwin  coolly 
replied : “I  want  to  get  one  more  shot  be- 
fore I leave  them.”  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
army  at  Fort  Washington  the  militia  was 
disbanded  and  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Irwin  re- 
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mained  in  Cincinnati  during  the  ensuing 
winter  and  summer. 

In  September,  1791,  Thomas  Irwin 
volunteered  and  joined  the  troops  then  being 
raised  under  the  command  of  General  St. 
Clair,  to  be  employed  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians of  the  West.  He  was  engaged  as  one 
of  the  wagoners  who  had  charge  of  the  gun- 
carriages  for  transporting  the  cannon.  The 
army  moved  from  Ludlow’s  station,  near 
Cincinnati,  September  17th,  and  marched 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  William 
Darke  to  the  Great  Miami  river,  where  Fort 
Hamilton  was  built.  During  the  period  of 
erecting  the  fort  the  two  companies  that 
had  charge  of  the  artillery  wagons,  to  one 
of  which  Mr.  Irwin  belonged,  was  encamped 
about  half  a mile  below  the  site  of  the  fort. 
They  lay  at  this  camp  until  the  fort  was 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  then  Mr.  Irwin 
accompanied  the  army  on  its  march  to  the 
, wilderness,  and  was  present  at  and  actively 
participated  in  the  terrible  battle  that  ended 
so  disastrously  for  St.  Clair’s  forces.  On 
the  day  of  the  battle  Thomas  Irwin  was  em- 
ployed with  the  artillery  and  was  conse- 
quently exposed  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  where  he  remained  at  his  post  during 
the  whole  of  the  action,  and  though  that 
arm  of  the  force  lost  nearly  every  man,  he 
escaped  without  a wound.  In  the  month 
of  December  following  Mr.  Irwin,  having 
received  his  discharge,  left  Cincinnati  and 
returned  to  his  fathers  residence  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  en- 
suing April  Mr.  Irwin  again  descended  the 
Ohio  river  to  Cincinnati,  and  remained  a 
resident  of  the  Miami  valley  from  that  time 
until  his  death. 

In  January,  1793,  Thomas  Irwin  was 
married  to  Miss  Ann  Larimore,  of  Cincin- 
nati. A few  years  thereafter  he  removed 
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and  settled  upon  a tract  of  land  in  what  is 
now  Lemon  township,  Butler  county,  about 
four  miles  east  of  Middletown,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death. 

In  the  war  of  1812  Thomas  Irwin  served 
as  a major  in  the  Ohio  militia,  under  the 
command  of  General  John  S.  Gano.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  six  months  of 
service  Major  Irwin  returned  to  his  home, 
in  March,  1814.  This  closed  his  military 
career  of  active  service.  However,  on  his 
return  he  was  elected  a colonel  and  com- 
manded a regiment  of  militia,  which  gave 
him  the  title  of  Colonel,  by  which  he  was 
uniformly  called. 

In  October,  1808,  Mr.  Irwin  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Ohio  state  senate,  to  which 
office  he  was  successively  re-elected  until 
the  year  1820,  making  his  term  of  service 
in  the  senate  twelve  years.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  representative  to  the  lower  house  of 
legislature  from  Butler  county,  and  served 
one  term.  He  afterward  declined  a re-elec- 
tion. In  1823  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  Lemon  township,  Butler  county, 
and  was  re-elected  successively  at  the  close  of 
his  term  of  office  until  1842,  thus  filling  that 
office  for  nineteen  years.  Thomas  Irwin 
was  a devoted  member  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed church,  and  filled  the  office  of  elder 
from  1805  until  his  death.  He  died  on  Sun 
day  evening,  October  3,  1847,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  On  the  succeeding  Tuesday  his 
remains  were  interred  with  military  honors 
in  the  burying  ground  just  north  of  e 
village  of  Monroe. 

POLLOCK  WILSON 

first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Wayne  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  Ohio,  February  9,  1 0 • 
His  parents  were  natives  of  England,  an 
emigrated  to  America  about  the  year  7 
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In  his  father’s  family,  consisting  of  seven 
children,  the  subject  was  the  youngest. 
Their  names  were  Thomas,  Elizabeth,  Ann, 
John,  Joseph,  Matthew  and  Pollock.  The 
youthful  days  of  Mr.  Wilson  were  spent 
upon  the  farm,  which  proved  the  stepping 
stone  to  his  future  extensive  business  ac- 
quirements. About  this  time  (1818)  his 
father  left  him  in  Rossville,  now  West 
Hamilton,  to  learn  the  dry  goods  business. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  1820,  was 
obliged  to  proceed  to  Kingston,  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  to  settle  an  estate  be- 
longing to  two  deceased  brothers.  When 
he  bade  his  son  farewell,  it  was  for  the  last 
time.  He  never  returned.  This  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Wilson,  Sr.,  settled  in  Wavne 
township  under  rather  peculiar  circum- 
stances. An  Indian  trader,  by  the  name  of 
BanReld,  who  made  pack-saddles  and  trad- 
ed them  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  induced 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  elder,  to  make  him,  Ban- 
field,  a visit.  He  did  so,  was  pleased  with 
his  trip,  and  favorably  impressed  with  the 
appearance  and  character  of  the  country  and 
the  result  was  he,  to  use  a pioneer  term, 
“squatted”  there. 

Pollock  Wilson  remained  in  Rossville 
until  1822,  when  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and 
apprenticed  himself  to  a saddler  for  a pe- 
riod of  four  years.  At  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship  period  he  commenced 
business  for  himself.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
1831,  Mr.  Wilson  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Miria  Morton,  of  Cincinnati.  The 
union  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one.  Each 
one  toiled  to  build  up  their  mutual  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Wilson  changed  his  manner  of 
business  from  that  of  manufacturing  to 
vending  goods,  and  about  the  year  1835  he 
entered  into  co-partnership  with  P.  Hayden, 


of  Columbus,  >0hk^'/ini(th©It‘8^dltfl|3r??hkrd- 
ware”  business.  frThe}ricpolmued/tttitii>  Jand 
uary  1,  1874,  when/ owing^lo  advanced? agdv 
each  well  pleased^awiUkatisfiedirwithMth^if) 
business  career,  sfeparaibedl  amicably;  arid  1 
without  one  unpleasant/  \Yoddn!to'irriaTofchoift1 
former  friendship  ajfcd  Jpediprbcal  Yes()ject:I 
During  the  Rebellion  MrCWilstoni  Io3t  & for-, 
tune  in  business;  and  ttfcfe  rcarfe  (arid  anxlietyr 
attending  this  difficulty  sotaewh&trinlpairedi 
his  health.  By  the  adviceiof  his  - physici&rr 
he  gave  up  city  life,  and  (plirch  hard  ia mag*i 
nificent  “country  seat”  to  the  southwest  qfi 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  overlooking  the; 
and  from  whence  he  obtained  feur  splendid) 
view  of  the  beautiful  Miami i v&lley.  Hefe 
Mr.  Wilson  resided  for  many  ^ars,  and -err-] 
joyed  the  uncontaminated  air  !of  rural  life.v 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  h&ispfcnt  with/ 
his  children  at  Cincinnati,  where  die  died' £1 
few  years  ago  loved  and  revered  byrialLwho/ 
knew  him.  4 ,|fc  ^ 

JOSEPH  HENDERSON  r r f : f I *»>Ip.r<r 

‘i’  r>  }>frr, 

was  born  at  Crossland,  county  Derry;  Ire*  r 
land,  May  17.  1807.  He  was  the  son  of; 
William  and  Nancy  (Jamieson)  Henderson 0 
his  paternal  grandparents  were  William; 
and  Nancy  (Wells)  Henderson:  maternal) 
grandparents,  John  and  Jane  (Browne)  Ja-1 
mieson.  The  families  were  Scotch,  having 
sought  refuge  in  Ulster  during  the  persectW 
tion  of  the  Covenanters.  One  of  Joseph r 
Henderson’s  ancestors  in  Scotland  was  Rev. 
Alexander  Henderson,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  the  man  who 
wrote  the  “Covenant”  which  was  signed  in 
blood,  on  a tomb  in  Grey-Friars  Church- 
yard, Edinboro,  Scotland,  where  his  remains 
now  lie.  Miss  N.  Henderson,  daughter  of 
the  subject,  saw  this  Covenant  in  1888. 
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Joseph  Henderson  was  the  second  child 
in  a family  of  nine,  most  of  whom  lived  to 
old  age.  Only  one  survives,  Elizabeth  Hen- 
derson Jamieson,  whose  son,  A.  W.  H.  Ja- 
mieson, is  a resident  of  Cincinnati.  Joseph 
Henderson’s  father  was  a farmer,  who  gave 
his  children  the  best  educational  advantages 
afforded  in  that  day.  As  a boy  he  heard 
much  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  distinctly 
remembered  his  downfall  at  Waterloo.  The 
subject  was  given  the  name  Joseph  for  a 
paternal  uncle  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1798,  and  located  on  what  is  now  the  Hen- 
derson place,  near  Middletown,  Butler 
county,  and  built  the  brick  house  thereon, 
which  has  sheltered  the  fourth  generation. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  farms  which  has  never 
gone  out  of  the  same  family  in  one  hundred 
years.  This  uncle  was  quite  prominent  in 
Butler  county  affairs.  Being  childless,  he 
wrote  his  nephew  (the  subject  of  this 
sketch)  to  come  to  this  country,  offering  to 
make  him  his  heir.  He  accepted  the  terms 
and  arrived  in  this  country  in  1829.  He 
remained  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  way,  a 
few  months,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Butler 
county  found  that  his  uncle  had  died  a short 
time  before  his  arrival.  He  made  his  home 
on  the  farm,  and  in  1835  he  visited  Ireland, 
bringing  with  him  on  his  return  his  brother 
Archibald.  His  brother  resided  with  him 
till  1852,  when,  returning  to  Ireland,  he  was 
lost  on  the  ocean  voyage. 

Joseph  Henderson  was  married  March 
23,  1839,  to  Sarepta  Campbell  Denham, 
daughter  of  Benyew  and  Elizabeth  (Camp- 
bell) Denham.  Benyew  Denham  was  a son 
of  Lewis  and  Randall  (Bloomfield)  Den- 
ham, of  Loudoun  county,  Virginia.  The 
Denham  family  came  from  London,  Eng- 
land. to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1634.  La- 
ter, the  father  and  one  of  the  sons  were  pro- 


prietors in  Connecticut.  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell was  a daughter  of  Archibald  and  Mercy 
Ann  (Dunn)  Campbell,  who  were  prominent 
citizens  of  Hampshire  county,  Virginia,  but 
removed  to  Ohio  in  1812  and  located  in 
Butler  county. 

Joseph  Henderson  and  wife  had  eight 
children,  five  sons  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
three  daughters,  Elizabeth,,  wife  of  N.  W. 
Evans,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Nancy,  who 
resides  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Jane,  who 
was  the  wife  of  S.  Y.  Wasson,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  and  who  died  July  1,  1899.  Surviv- 
ing her  are  her  husband,  a daughter,  Jennie 
L.,  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Blair,  secretary  of  the 
Niles  Tool  Works,  at  Hamilton,  and  Clar- 
ence Clancy  Wasson,  a physician  in  Hamil- 
ton, whose  wife  was  Elizabeth  Ward.  Jo- 
seph Henderson’s  wife  died  August  20, 
1851 ; he  never  remarried,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  his  daughters,  whom  he  educated  at 
Oxford  College,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

In  1863  Mr.  Henderson  became  a stock- 
holder in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hamil- 
ton and  was  a director  of  it  for  a number 
of  years.  He  was  a man  of  the  most  strict 
integrity.  He  believed  in  this  motto,  “Owe 
no  man  anything,”  and  lived  up  to  it.  In 
his  political  views  he  was  a Democrat,  but 
was  always  for  a sound  currency  based  on 
gold.  In  his  religious  views  he  was  a Pres- 
byterian, firm  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  a model  American  citizen,  and  be- 
lieved in  and  practiced  obedience  to  law. 
He  had  the  fullest  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him  and  his  character  was  a tower  of 
strength.  His  life  was  one  of  devotion  to 
his  children  and  they  maintain  the  same 
sturdy  Scotch  character  which  was  his  own. 
He  died  November  3,  1889,  and  is  interred 
on  the  family  lot  in  Greenwood  cemetery, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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HENRY  WEAVER 

was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  April, 
1761.  His  father,  William  Weaver,  was 
respectably  connected,  though  not  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances.  He  was  a soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  son,  Henry,  when 
quite  a youth,  not  more  than  eighteen  years 
of  age,  fired  by  ardent  patriotism  and  love 
of  adventure,  joined  a crew  of  privateers- 
men, and  was  among  the  first  that  ventured 
upon  the  ocean  under  the  American  flag. 
When  cruising  in  the  West  India  seas  they 
fell  in  with  a British  vessel,  and  after  a des- 
perate fight  captured  her.  In  the  act  of 
boarding  the  vessel,  Mr.  Weaver  had  three 
of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  cut  off  by  the 
stroke  of  a cutlass,  aimed  at  his  head,  which 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  parry.  After 
the  capture  of  the  ship,  they  continued  cruis- 
ing in  the  same  seas  for  a considerable  time, 
when  they  met  with  a British  man-of-war, 
of  a very  superior  force,  and  were  them- 
selves captured  in  turn.  Henry  Weaver 
and  the  survivors  of  the  crew  were  made 
prisoners  and  carried  to  England,  where  he 
was  confined  in  prison  for  upward  of  eight- 
een months,  until  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, bv  which  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged.  When 
Mr.  Weaver  was  released  from  prison  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  New  York.  His 
family  hailed  him  as  one  arisen  from  the 
dead,  as  they  had  long  since  considered  him 
lost  forever.  His  father  died  during  his 
absence.  Some  years  after  his  return  he 
married  Miss  Meeker,  of  New  Jersey,  by 
whom  he  had  one  child,  a daughter.  He 
afterward,  for  his  second  wife,  married 
Susan  Crane,  daughter  of  Joseph  Crane,  of 


Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  a sister  of 
the  late  Major  John  Crane,  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  About  this  time  the  settlement  of 
the  Miami  country  had  commenced,  and 
Mr.  Weaver,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  the  glowing  accounts  received 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  western 
country,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  West.  Accordingly,  in  1790,  he  left  his 
home,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  came 
to  Columbia,  a settlement  six  miles  above 
Cincinnati,  in  the  then  Northwest  Territory, 
where  he  lived  until  1792.  In  that  year 
Henry  Tucker,  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
came  to  Columbia,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Henry  Weaver  and  a few  other  enterprising 
spirits,  who  determined  to  push  further  into 
the  wilderness.  They  established  and  built 
a station,  which  received  the  name  of  Tuck- 
er’s Station.  It  was  situated  on  the  then 
trace  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, about  midway  between  these  two 
places,  in  the  valley  below  Glendale.  Here 
Mr.  Weaver  located  a tract  of  land  on  the 
west  branch  of  Mill  creek,  where  he  cleared 
away  the  forest  and  built  him  a cabin. 

In  1794  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair  ap- 
pointed Henry  Weaver  a justice  of  the 
peace,  under  the  territorial  government  for 
the  county  of  Hamilton,  which,  at  that  time, 
embraced  a large  portion  of  the  western  sec- 
tion of  what  now  forms  the  state  of  Ohio. 
Some  time  after  General  Wayne’s  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  at  Greenville,  in  the  year 
1795,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Mr. 
Weaver  was  among  the  first  to  leave  the 
protection  of  the  station,  and  pursue  his  for- 
tune still  farther  in  the  forests  of  the  fron- 
tier, settling  on  a tract  of  land  near  Middle- 
town,  in  what  is  now  Butler  county,  where 
he  cleared  a farm.  The  public  lands  belong- 
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ing  to  the  United  States  came  into  market 
in  the  year  1801.  Mr.  Weaver  became  the 
purchaser  of  a tract  of  land  on  Elk  creek, 
in  what  is  now  Madison  township.  Here  he 
commenced  another  farm,  on  which  he  re- 
sided until  his  death. 

The  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1802,  and  Butler  county  was  es- 
tablished and  organized  in  1803,  and  sub- 
divided into  townships.  Lemon  township, 
as  originally  organized,  comprehended,  in 
addition  to  its  present  boundaries,  all  of 
what  now  forms  the  township  of  Madison, 
which  was  laid  off  and  organized  in  the  year 
1810. 

On  the  organization  of  Lemon  township, 
in  1803,  Henry  Weaver  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace,  which  office  he  held  until  1805, 
when  the  state  legislature  elected  him  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  Butler  county,  in  which  office  he  served 
under  successive  reappointments  until  July 
20,  1829,  when  he  resigned.  Judge  Weaver 
also  filled  many  minor  offices,  and  appoint- 
ments of  trust  and  responsibility,  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  lived.  He  was  a 
land  surveyor,  and  executed  nearly  all  the 
surveys  in  his  neighborhood  during  his  time. 
He  drew  deeds,  contracts,  and  agreements 
for  his  neighbors.  He  was,  in  fact,  what 
may  be  called  a useful  man.  Mr.  Weaver 
was  much  attached  to  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, and  took  great  pains  to  introduce 
the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits.  He  was  a 
man  of  unbounded  hospitality,  and  was  gen- 
erous to  the  poor.  His  virtues  and  name  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  preservation  among 
the  pioneers  and  defenders  of  the  Miami 
valley. 

Mr.  Weaver  died  at  his  residence,  in 
Madison  township,  on  August  17,  1829,  in 


the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
Hamilton,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 
widow  and  a numerous  family  of  children 
surviving  him.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  burying  ground  at  Trenton,  adjoin- 
ing the  Baptist  church,  of  which  congrega- 
tion he  was  a member.  His  widow,  Susan, 
died  on  January  22,  1851,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  and  was  buried  beside  her  husband 
at  Trenton. 

PIERSON  SAYRE 

was  born  September  12,  1761,  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  in  a small  village  then  called 
Turkey,  now  known  as  Providence.  When 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Con- 
tinental army,  as  a private  soldier  in  the 
New  Jersey  division,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Lord  Sterling.  He  re- 
mained in  the  army  two  years  and  a half, 
during  which  time  he  participated  in  most 
of  the  battles  fought  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  during  that  period,  among  several 
others,  the  battle  of  Springfield,  fought 
June  23,  1780,  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor General  Nathaniel  Greene.  During  his 
service  in  the  army  he  consequently  suffered 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  to  which 
the  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  subjected. 

After  Mr.  Sayre  left  the  army  he  went  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  learned  the 
carpenter’s  trade.  On  June  29,  1786,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Lewis,  of 
that  city,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for 
upward  of  fifty-two  years,  until  December 
25,  1838,  when  she  died  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  Mr.  Sayre  resided 
in  New  York  city,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
until  1790,  when  he  removed  to  Uniontown. 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1809,  when  he  removed  to  the 
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state  of  Ohio,  and  purchased  a farm  and 
tavern-stand  in  Butler  county,  seven  miles 
from  Hamilton,  on  the  road  leading  to  Mid- 
dletown. It  was  then  known  by  the  sign 
of  the  “Cross  Keys.”  It  had  formerly  been 
a celebrated  tavern-stand  and  place  of  public 
meetings  during  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Miami  valley,  and  had  previously  been  kept 
by  Andrew  Christy.  It  was  subsequently 
known  as  the  Cummins’  stand.  Here  Mr. 
Sayre  resided  and  kept  a house  of  entertain- 
ment for  a few  years,  when  he  sold  out  to 
Abraham  Miley,  and  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  kept  a tavern  near  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Walnut  streets,  at  a sign  of 
the  “Green  Tree.”  The  property  then  be- 
longed to  Isaac  Anderson,  a pioneer  resident 
of  Butler  county.  Afterward  Mr.  Sayre 
purchased  a tract  of  land  from  Colonel 
James  Clark,  in  Lemon  township,  Butler 
county,  where  he  resided  until  1814,  when 
he  sold  out  to  John  H.  Piatt,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  subsequently  laid  out  the  town  of  Mon- 
roe on  the  same  premises. 

In  1814  Mr.  Sayre  purchased  of  John 
Sutherland  lot  No.  120  on  Front  street,  be- 
tween Dayton  and  Stable  streets,  in  the  town 
of  Hamilton,  with  the  house  thereon,  and 
in  the  same  year  settled  in  Hamilton.  He, 
however,  resided  but  a few  months  in  this 
house,  when  he  removed  to  the  old  Tor- 
rence tavern-stand,  situateci  on  the  comer  of 
Dayton  and  Water  streets.  This  house  is  still 
standing,  and  until  recently  was  occupied 
as  a residence  by  Henry  S.  Earhart.  Here 
Mr.  Sayre  lived  and  kept  a tavern  for  several 
years.  In  October,  1817,  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Butler  county  for  two  years,  and 
was  re-elected  two  years  later  for  a second 
term.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
Samuel  Millikin,  who  served  four  years, 
after  which,  in  October,  1825,  Mr.  Sayre 


was  again  a candidate  for  sheriff  and  was 
elected  by  a large  majority.  He  served  the 
further  term  of  two  years,  making  his  whole 
term  of  office  six  years.  Mr.  Sayre  was  ap- 
pointed first  collecter  of  tolls  on  the  Miami 
canal.  The  office  was  then  kept  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Hamilton  basin.  He  held  the 
office  from  March  1,  1828,  until  April  1, 
1830.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  toll- 
gatherer  for  the  bridge  across  the  Miami 
river  at  Hamilton.  He  attended  faithfully 
to  the  duties  of  that  office  from  April  1, 
1835,  until  April  1,  1839.  In  1820  Mr. 
Sayre  contracted  with  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  furnish  the  materials  and  build 
two  public  offices  on  the  public  square,  one 
on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side 
of  the  court  house,  which  he  completed  the 
ensuing  year,  according  to  contract.  They 
were  at  first  built  only  one  story  high.  An 
additional  story  was  added  some  years  after- 
ward, and  the  buildings  continued  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  county  for  many 
years,  or  until  the  completion  of  the  present 
court  house  in  1890.  when  they  were  tom 
away.  Mr.  Sayre  was  also  the  contractor 
for  building  the  Female  Academy  situated 
on  Water  street,  erected  in  1834,  and  which 
is  now  employed  by  the  city  of  Hamilton 
as  the  city  building.  The  father  of  Pierson 
Sayre  was  Ezekiel  Sayre.  In  the  year  1788 
he  lived  at  Stony  Hill,  New  Jersey.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1790.  Ezekiel  Sayre  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati. He  afterward  lived  near  Reading, 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  wife,  with  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  viz. : Levi,  John,  Hulda, 
Pierson  (the  subject  of  this  sketch),  Benja- 
min (who  was  afterward  a sheriff  of  War- 
ren county,  Ohio),  and  Rachel.  Pierson 
Sayre  died  April  4,  1852,  at  his  home  in 
Hamilton,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 
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JEREMIAH  BUTTERFIELD 

was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts, 
March  4,  1776.  When  he  was  twelve  years 
old  his  father  removed  to  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  1797,  , young  Butterfield,  then 
twenty-one,  left  his  home  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  Far  West.  He  traveled  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  embarked  on  a flatboat  and 
descended  the  Ohio  river  to  Marietta.  Here 
he  remained  during  the  winter  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Doctor  Spencer.  The  next  spring  he 
started  on  board  a flatboat  down  the  Ohio 
river  to  Cincinnati,  which  was  then  but  an 
inconsiderable  village.  He  then  proceeded 
on  his  voyage  to  Louisville  and  thence  to 
Fort  Massac,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river  thirty-six  miles  above  its  mouth,  in 
what  is  now  the  state  of  Illinois.  Mr.  But- 
terfield remained  at  Fort  Massac  only  a short 
time;  he  purchased  a piroque  and,  in  com- 
pany with  a Kentuckian,  set  out  for  St. 
Louis.  They  descended  the  Ohio  to  its 
mouth,  and  thence  paddled  their  way  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
From  St.  Louis  Mr.  Butterfield  went  to  St. 
Charles,  a small  village  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Missouri  river,  eighteen  miles  above  its 
mouth,  where  he  remained  one  year.  Mr. 
Butterfield  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  from 
thence  crossed  the  country,  which  is  now 
the  state  of  Illinois,  to  Vincennes,  on  the 
Wabash  river.  In  passing  the  extensive 
prairies  he  encountered  vast  herds  of  buf- 
faloes. From  Vincennes  he  went  into  the 
interior  of  Kentucky,  where  he  remained 
three  months,  and  there  set  out  for  the  East. 
He  went  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  and  ar- 
rived at  his  father’s  house  in  New  York 
in  the  winter  of  1799,  having  traveled 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  several  routes  men- 


tioned on  foot,  through  a country  then 
nearly  destitute  of  roads,  and  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  wild  beasts  and  savages.  Mr. 
Butterfield  was  now  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  old  enough,  as  he  thought,  to  take  to 
himself  a wife  as  a “helpmeet/’  or,  at  least, 
a sharer  in  his  privations.  He  returned  to 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  married  Miss  Polly  Campbell,  in  the 
year  1800.  Intending  now  to  select' a place 
as  a permanent  residence  for  life,  the  fol- 
lowing winter  he  and  his  brother-in-law 
started  on  an  exploring  expedition  into  the 
Genesee  country,  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York.  After  exploring  the  country 
he  was  not  pleased  with  it,  but  told  his  com- 
panion that  he  would  show  them  a “much 
superior  country,  a little  further  over  the 
hills,”  meaning  the  Alleghany  mountains; 
consequently  they  left  their  sleighs  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Pittsburg,  where  they  embarked 
on  board  of  a flatboat  and  descended  the 
Ohio  river.  They  landed  at  Columbia, 
whence  they  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  went 
into  the  country  to  Colonel  John  Riddle’s, 
two  miles  north  of  town,  on  the  Hamilton 
road,  where  they  engaged  with  him  in  har- 
vesting. Later  Mr.  Butterfield  engaged 
with  Israel  Ludlow,  as  a chain  carrier.  Mr. 
Ludlow  had  acccepted  a contract  to  survey 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  nations,  as  established 
by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  he  employed 
young  Butterfield  among  others  to  assist 
him.  They  concluded  the  survey  on  August 
3,  T795.  The  ensuing  spring  he  visited 
and  explored  the  valley  of  the  Great  Miami 
river,  the  bottom  lands  of  which  pleased  him 
better  than  any  he  had  before  seen  in  the 
West.  He,  with  five  others,  old  Esquire 
Shaw,  Knoles  Shaw  and  Albin  Shaw,  his 
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sons,  Asa  Harvey  and  Noah  Willy,  formed 
a company  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
lands.  The  first  sales  of  public  lands  west 
of  the  Great  Miami  river  was  at  public  ven- 
due in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1801.  At  this 
sale  Mr.  Butterfield  and  his  company  pur- 
chased two  entire  sections  and  two  large 
fractional  sections  of  land,  containing  nearly 
two  thousand  acres,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Great  Miami  river,  beginning  in  Butler 
county,  a short  distance  below  the  mouth  of 
Indian  creek,  and  extending  about  three 
miles  down  the  river  into  Hamilton  county. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  tract  of  land  is 
perfectly  level,  and  all  very  rich  and  mel- 
low, capable  of  producing  fine  crops.  It  is 
situated  near  where  the  town  of  Venice  has 
since  been  laid  out  in  Butler  county,  and 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Cincinnati.  This 
tract  of  land  was  divided  among  the  six 
proprietors,  according  to  the  amount  they 
had  respectively  paid,  by  lines  extending 
back  from  the  Miami  river,  so  that  each  tract 
had  a front  on  the  river.  The  survey  of  the 
division  of  the  land  was  made  by  Emanuel 
Vantrees.  The  portion  which  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  of  which  he  became 
the  owner,  comprised  about  eight  hundred 
acres,  which  constituted  his  farm.  This 
tract  of  land,  which  he  purchased  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1801  at  two  dollars  and  ten 
cents  per  acre,  would  probably  now  sell  for 
more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
yet  in  part  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

About  the  year  1805  or  1806  the 
neighborhood  where  Mr.  Butterfield  resided 
became  infested  with  a band  of  outlaws, 
marauders  and  horsethieves,  by  whose  dep- 
redations Mr.  Butterfield  suffered  as  well  as 


his  neighbors.  There  was  then  no  law  that 
could  easily  reach  them  but  lynch  law.  Mr. 
Butterfield  associated  himself  with  several 
others  and  formed  a company  for  putting 
that  law  in  force,  and  after  considerable  ex- 
ertion succeeded  in  exterminating  them,  or 
driving  them  from  the  country.  Several 
of  them  were  shot. 

In  the  winter  of  1819  Mr.  Butterfield 
drove  a large  number  of  hogs  through  the 
woods  from  the  neighborhood  where  he  re- 
sided to  Detroit,  a distance  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles.  After  days  of  toil  and 
hardship  he  arrived  safely  at  Detroit,  sold 
his  hogs  to  an  advantage  and  returned 
home  with  his  saddle-bags  full  of  money. 
Three  times  he  shipped  live  hogs  from  his 
own  door,  on  board  of  flatboats,  down  the 
Miami,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New 
Orleans  and  from  there  shipped  them  to 
the  island  of  Cuba.  He  always  went  with 
them  himself.  In  the  year  1828  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Before 
he  would  leave  the  sinking  vessel  Mr.  But- 
terfield cut  open  the  pens  containing  the 
hogs,  which  were  on  deck,  and  let  them  into 
the  sea.  They  nearly  all  swam  to  the  shore, 
so  that  he  lost  but  few.  He  sold  his  hogs 
at  twelve  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  weigh- 
ing them  alive,  so  that  notwithstanding  he 
was  shipwrecked  and  had  to  pay  three  dol- 
lars and  a half  duty  on  each  hog  he  made 
a profitable  voyage. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  history  and 
character  of  this  early  settler  of  the  Miami  - 
country.  He  was  every  way  fitted  for 
pioneer  life  and  the  toil  and  hardships 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  What  would 
have  been  the  situation  of  our  country  had 
it  not  been  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Butterfield, 
who  prepared  it  for  the  rising  generations! 
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God  forbid  that  their  names  should  be  for- 
gotten. 

Jeremiah  Butterfield  died  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Venice  on  June  27,  1853,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  He  raised  a family 
of  eight  children,  who  all  arrived  at  ma- 
turity and  all  of  them  but  one,  who  was  pre- 
viously deceased,  were  present  at  the  funeral 
of  their  father.  A large  circle  of  neighbors 
and  friends  were  also  in  attendance  to  testify 
by  their  presence  their  respect  for  the  aged 
man.  He  was  buried  on  his  own  land,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Venice  to  New  Haven,  about  half  a mile  be- 
low Venice,  where  a plain,  upright  marble 
slab  marks  the  resting  place  of  the  remains 
of  the  aged  pioneer. 

ISAAC  PAXTON 

was  born  in  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1770.  His  parents  were  poor,  but 
respectable  people.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a silversmith,  at  which 
he  continued  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Hearing  reports  of  the  fine  country 
of  Kentucky  and  the  far  West,  he  set  out 
in  1791,  by  way  of  Pennsylvania,  intending 
to  go  west,  but  the  accounts  of  the  Indian 
hostilities  caused  him  to  change  his  course, 
and  he  went  to  Staunton,  Virginia,  where 
he  worked  at  his  trade  for  about  a year. 

In  the  summer  of  1792  Isaac  Paxton 
took  the  bounty,  and  enlisted  as  a private 
soldier  in  the  rifle  company  of  Captain  Al- 
exander Gibson,  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne  s command,  organized  to  operate 
against  the  Indians,  and  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  suffered  by  St.  Clair’s  army  in 
179T.  The  troops  composing  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  army  were  denominated 
"The  Legion  of  the  United  States.”  The 


winter  of  1792-3  was  passed  in  camp  at  a 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
nineteen  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  and  named  Legionville. 
On  April  30,  1793,  General  Wayne  broke  up 
his  garrison  at  Legionville,  embarked  on 
board  their  boats,  with  the  troops  in  good 
order,  and  set  off  for  Fort  Washington. 
The  voyage  was  mad^e  without  any  accident, 
and  the  army  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
5th  of  May,  and  an  encampment  was  made 
011  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  below 
the  then  village  of  Cincinnati,  between  that 
and  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek.  Fort  Wash- 
ington stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  im- 
mediately above  the  village.  Both  situations 
are  now  included  within  the  bounds  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  To  that  encampment 
Wayne  gave  the  name  of  “Hobson’s 
Choice,”  it  being  the  only  place  in  that  vi- 
cinity suited  for  the  object  intended. 

On  October  7,  1793,  General  Wayne 
broke  up  his  encampment  at  “Hobson’s 
Choice,”  and  took  up  his  line  of  march  for 
the  Indian  country.  The  first  day  they 
marched  about  ten  miles  and  encamped. 
The  second  day.  October  8th,  they  reached 
Fort  Hamilton,  and  encamped  in  the  upper 
part  of  a prairie,  about  half  a mile  below 
where  High  street  in  Hamilton  is  now  lo- 
cated. All  the  level  bottom  between  the 
pond  and  the  Miami  river  was  then  a beauti- 
ful natural  prairie  covered  with  a luxuriant 
growth  of  grass.  Here  they  threw  up  an  em- 
bankment of  earth  to  protect  the  encamp- 
ment from  surprise,  the  remains  of  which 
could  be  traced  a few  years  ago,  at  the  point 
where  the  road  from  Front  street,  in  Ham- 
ilton, leading  down  the  Miami  river,  ap- 
proaches the  river.  The  army  remained  but 
one  night  at  Hamilton,  and  the  next  day, 
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October  9th,  moved  forward  into  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country.  General  Wayne,  it 
seems,  was  determined  not  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  General  St.  Clair,  but  opened 
a new  road  for  the  march  of  his  army.  They 
crossed  the  Miami  river  above  where  the 
city  of  Hamilton  now  is,  and  some  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  Four-Mile  creek,  which 
was  then  at  the  junction  of  Old  and  New 
rivers.  (The  channel  of  New  river  had  not 
then  been  formed.)  They  pursued  their 
march  up  the  bottom,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  to  the  Five-Mile  spring,  five  miles 
in  advance  of  Fort  Hamilton.  The  spring 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hamilton  and 
Seven-Mile  turnpike,  and  the  place  was  aft- 
erward known  as  the  spring  and  residence 
of  Captain  John  Hamilton.  In  recent  years 
the  place  has  been  owned  by  the  Walker 
heirs  and  until  lately  was  occupied  by  the 
late  ’Squire  Janies  W.  Walker.  The  army 
fortified  their  camp  every  night,  and  were 
very  vigilant.  The  10th  of  October  (their 
fourth  day)  the  march  continued ; they 
crossed  Nine-Mile  creek  near  where  the  late 
Samuel  Davis,  Esq.,  formerly  lived,  and 
passed  where  the  north  line  of  Butler  county 
now  is,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  present 
site  of  Somerville,  and  encamped  at  what 
they  called  the  Seventeen-Mile  tree — seven- 
teen miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Hamilton. 
Here  Captain  Alexander  Gibson’s  company, 
to  which  Isaac  Paxton  belonged,  was  de- 
tailed as  part  of  a guard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Strong,  to  proceed  in  ad- 
vance and  protect  the  road  cutters.  On  Oc- 
tober nth  the  army  moved  forward,  and 
each  day  made  tolerable  quick  progress  un- 
til on  the  14th  they  came  to  a beautiful  situ- 
ation on  the  bank  of  Greenville  creek.  Here 
they  strongly  fortified  their  encampment. 


On  this  spot  the  town  of  Greenville  was  aft- 
erward built.  On  October  15th  the  wagons 
were  sent  back  to  Fort  St.  Clair  with  an  es- 
cort of  between  eighty  and  ninety  men, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lowery  and  En- 
sign Boyd,  to  bring  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  army.  On  October  17th,  when  the 
wagon  train  and  escort  had  proceeded  about 
seven  miles  from  Fort  St.  Clair,  they  were 
attacked  by  a party  of  Indians  who  rushed 
on  with  savage  fury  and  yells.  Lieutenant 
Lowry,  of  the  second  sublegion,  and  Ensign 
Boyd,  of  the  first  sublegion,  together  with 
thirteen  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, were  killed.  The  Indians  plundered 
the  wagons,  and  carried  off  with  them  sixty 
four  of  the  best  wagon  horses  in  the  army, 
having  killed  six  horses  at  the  wagons  in 
the  engagement.  They  left  the  wagons 
standing  in  the  road,  which  were  afterward 
taken  to  Greenville.  Colonel  Adair,  from 
Fort  St.  Clair,  pursued  the  Indians,  but 
could  not  overtake  them.  The  slain  in  the 
engagement  were  buried  at  Fort  St.  Clair: 
but  afterward,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1846, 
their  bones  were  taken  up  and  reinterred' 
w ith  the  honors  of  war  and  other  imposing 
ceremonies,  in  the  village  graveyard  be- 
tween the  site  of  the  fort  and  the  town  of 
Eaton,  where  a marble  monument,  twelve 
feet  high,  marks  the  resting  place  of  these 
brave  men. 

On  November  24,  1793,  General  Wayne, 
having  completed  Fort  Greenville,  on  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Greenville,  set  out, 
with  a party  of  about  one  thousand  men, 
for  the  place  where  the  army  under 
General  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated 
on  November  4,  1791.  Isaac  Paxton, 

with  the  company  of  Captain  Gib- 
son. to  which  he  belonged,  formed 
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a part  of  the  detachment.  They  arrived  at 
the  place  on  the  evening  of  December  25th 
and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  battle  ground. 
When  the  men  went  to  lie  down  in  their 
tents  at  night,  they  had  to  scrape  the  bones 
together  and  carry  them  out  of  the  tent. 
The  next  day  holes  were  dug  without  the 
camp,  and  the  bones  which  remained  above 
ground  were  collected  and  buried.  The 
flesh  was  entirely  off  the  bones,  but  in  many 
cases  the  sinews  held  them  together. 

After  this  melancholy  duty  was  per- 
formed, General  Wayne  laid  out  the  plan 
of  a fort,  and  the  men  proceeded  to  build 
it,  which,  after  a few  days,  was  completed, 
and  named  “Fort  Recovery,”  in  commem- 
oration of  its  being  recovered  from  the  In- 
dians, who  had  possession  of  the  ground  in 
1791.  The  fort  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Gibson  with  his  company 
of  riflemen  and  one  company  of  artillery, 
which  were  left  to  defend  the  fort.  The  rest 
of  the  detachment  returned  to  Greenville. 
Isaac  Paxton  remained  in  Fort  Recovery 
during  the  winter,  and  until  the  main  army 
marched  on  their  expedition  in  July  follow- 
ing. 

On  the  28th  day  of  July,  1794,  at  eight 
o’clock  A.  M.,  the  main  army,  under  the 
command  of  General  Wayne,  left  Fort 
Greenville,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march 
into  the  Indian  country.  On  July  30th  Cap- 
tain Gibson,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Re- 
covery, joined  the  main  army.  Isaac  Pax- 
ton, who  belonged  to  this  command,  accom- 
panied the  army  on  their  long  march 
through  the  Indian  country,  along  which 
line  at  special  vantage  points  were  erected 
Forts  Adams,  Defiance,  and  Wayne,  and 
participated  in  many  Indian  battles,  the 
most  memorable  of  which  was  that  of 


Fallen  Timbers.  On  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 2d,  after  an  absence  of  three  months 
and  six  days,  the  army  arrived  at  Greenville, 
where  they  were  saluted  with  twenty-four 
rounds  from  a six-pounder. 

Isaac  Paxton  remained  with  the  army 
during  the  winter  and  until  the  following 
July,  when  he  applied  for  a discharge.  He 
received  a certificate  that  “he  has  served  as 
a private  in  the  fourth  sublegion  and  in 
Captain  Alexander  Gibson’s  company  of 
riflemen!  He  has  delivered  up  his  arms  and 
accoutrements  without  deficiency,  and  is 
permitted  to  apply  to  headquarters  for  an 
honorable  discharge.”  On  presenting  this 
certificate  at  headquarters  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge-  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  commander-in-chief,  General  An- 
thony Wayne.  His  discharge  is  dated  at 
Greenville,  July  7,  1795.  In  it  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a man  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
five  feet  eight  inches  high,  fair  complexion, 
dark  hair  and  blue  eves.  Mr.  Paxton  served 
upward  of  three  years  in  the  army,  all  the 
time  under  the  command  of  Captain  Gib- 
son. When  Mr.  Paxton  received  his  dis- 
charge there  was  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  him  off.  He  walked  to  Cincinnati. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  had  not  enough 
money  to  pay  his  expenses  across  the  Ohio 
river  and  he  engaged  to  work  with  a silver- 
smith for  his  support.  In  October  he 
walked  back  to  Greenville,  collected  his 
three  dollars  per  month  for  services  as  a sol- 
dier and  returned  on  foot  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  continued  to  work  at  his  trade 
until  1801,  when  he  went  to  live  in  what 
is  now.  the  southeast  part  of  Butler  county 
(Pisgah,  Union  township),  then  a part  of 
Hamilton  county. 

In  the  year  1803  Mr.  Paxton  married 
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Mrs.  Madeline  Williams,  a widow  whose 
maiden  name  was  Vanhise,  and,  in  1807, 
removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Mi- 
ami river,  on  a farm  about  five  miles  from 
Hamilton,  on  the  turnpike  from  Hamilton 
to  Trenton,  where  he  lived  until  1813.  Hav- 
ing sold  his  farm  he  then  removed  to  Ham- 
ilton, where  he  purchased  a lot,  built  a 
house  and  opened  a silversmith  shop,  in 
which  he  continued  to  work  until  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  compelled  him  to  decline  busi- 
ness. His  wife  died  June  23,  1826.  In 
1831  Mr.  Paxton  married  a second  time. 
His  wife's  name  was  Mrs.  Phares,  a widow 
lady,  a daughter  of  Paul  Saunders,  and  sis- 
ter of  Isaac  T.  Saunders,  of  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Paxton  died  October  7,  1861,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHN  WINGATE 

died  at  the  residence  of  John  Burke,  Jr., 
near  Symmes’  Comers,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  morning  of  April  14,  1851,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  about  seventy-seven  years. 
The  deceased  was  a native  of  New  York, 
and  in  his  youth  learned  the  trade  of  stone- 
mason. Soon  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
General  St.  Clair,  in  1791,  when  the  frontier 
settlers  were  in  the  most  imminent  peril,  Mr. 
Wingate  came  to  the  western  country  with 
the  army  commanded  by  General  Wayne. 
He  was  a sergeant  in  Captain  Van  Renssel- 
aer's troop  of  cavalry  and  was  in  the  ever- 
memorable  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  on 
the  Maumee  river,  fought  with  the  Indians 
August  20,  1794,  in  which  our  troops  gained 
a complete  victory  over  the  savages  and  ter- 
minated the  Indian  war  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  for  a number  of  years.  His  deeds 
of  bravery  on  that  trying  occasion  were 
favorably  spoken  of,  and  were  often  after- 
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ward  the  theme  of  his  associates  in  arms. 
He  had  also  a brother  who  was  in  the  same 
engagement,  and  was  at  the  time  orderly- 
sergeant  in  the  same  company  to  which  John 
Wingate  belonged.  His  brother  was  slain 
by  his  side  in  that  action.  In  the  year  1795 
the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  held  with  the 
Indians,  which  secured  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  brought  joy  and  gladness  to  the 
stricken  hearts  of  those  who  had  made  their 
homes  in  the  wild  wilderness  of  the  West. 
With  the  mustering  out  of  service  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne’s  army,  Mr.  Wingate  returned 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  he  settled.  The 
town  had  then  been  but  recently  laid  out. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Dillon,  who  was 
a daughter  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  place.  She  died  in  a few  years,  leaving 
him  with  two  children. 

On  May  24,  1809,  John  Wingate  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Emma  Torrence,  widow  of  John 
Torrence,  then  lately  deceased,  a lady  of 
great  worth  and  highly  esteemed  for  her 
many  amiable  and  excellent  traits  of  char- 
acter. She  was  a daughter  of  Captain 
Robert  Benham,  the  distinguished  pioneer, 
some  of  whose  daring  deeds,  sufferings  and 
hazardous  adventures  are  recorded  in  the 
histories  of  the  West.  She  was  also  the 
sister  of  Joseph  S.  Benham,  Esq.,  now  de- 
ceased, who  practiced  law  in  Hamilton  for 
several  years,  and  is  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  able  lawyers  and  eloquent  orators 
of  his  day. 

John  Wingate  was  one  of  the  early 
merchants  of  Hamilton.  He  kept  a store  on 
Front  street  in  a log  building,  situated  on 
the  lot  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  St. 
Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  1806 
Mr.  Wingate  abandoned  his  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and,  in  October,  1807,  was  elected 
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sheriff  of  Butler  county,  in  which  office  he 
served  for  the  term  of  two  years.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  a brigadier  general  of 
the  Ohio  militia,  and  in  the  year  1813  he 
again  marched  to  the  tented  field  and  served 
a term  of  six  months  in  the  capacity  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain. 

After  Mr.  Wingate’s  marriage  with  the 
widow  Torrence,  in  1809,  he  kept  a tavern 
for  several  years  in  the  house  on  the  corner 
of  Dayton  and  Water  streets,  in  Hamilton — 
the  same  stand  that  had  previously  been  oc- 
cupied as  a tavern  by  John  Torrence,  de- 
ceased. The  house  is  yet  standing,  and  until 
within  recent  years  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  Henry  S.  Earhart  as  a residence.  In 
1816  Mr.  Wingate  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  for  some  time  he  kept  the  old  Cincin- 
nati Hotel,  situated  on  Front  street,  between 
Sycamore  and  Broadway.  After  some  time 
Mr.  Wingate  removed  to  the  Big  Bone  Lick, 
Kentucky,  where  he  kept  a house  of  enter- 
tainment for  several  years,  and  finally  re- 
moved farther  west. 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty 
years  from  the  scenes  of  his  early  ad- 
ventures, General  Wingate  returned  to  Ham- 
ilton a few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  an 
old  man  enfeebled  by  age  and  the  various 
vicissitudes  and  misfortunes  of  the  eventful 
life  through  which  he  had  passed.  Al- 
though General  Wingate  had  no  relatives, 
so  far  as  known,  he  did  not  die  without 
friends.  During  his  last  illness  he  was  well 
attended  and  cared  for  in  the  family  of 
John  Burke,  near  Symmes’  Corners,  whose 
father,  when  an  unprotected  boy,  found  a 
friend  and  benefactor  in  John  Wingate. 
On  Tuesday,  April  15,  185T,  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  were  brought  from  the  resi- 


dence of  Mr.  Burke  to  Hamilton,  and  at 
three  o’clock  the  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Elliott,  at 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a large  concourse  of  people.  The 
interment  was  at  Greenwood  cemetery,  and 
was  held  under  military  honors. 

WILLIAM  B.  OGLESBY 

was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
January  30,  1815,  he  being  one  of  nine  chil- 
dren— six  sons  and  three  daughters — bom 
to  Joseph  and  Mary  A.  Oglesby,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  English  and  German  ex- 
traction. His  grandfather  and  father  were 
sickle-makers,  which  in  those  days  were 
made  by  hand.  In  the  fall  of  1818  the  fam- 
ily emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  settled  in 
Wayne  county,  near  Richmond.  Two  years 
later  they  removed  to  Preble  county,  Ohio, 
where,  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  the 
subject  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a good 
schooling  in  the  branches  usually  taught 
in  the  backwoods  school.  William  had  at 
this  time  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  became 
necessary  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  thus 
lighten  the  expense  of  a large  family.  He 
accepted  a situation  in  a store  with.  Captain 
Hiram  Potter,  at  Jacksonburg.  whom  he 
served  acceptably  for  two  years.  From 
there  he  went  to  Middletown  and  entered  the 
store  of  Jonathan  Martin  as  clerk.  He  con- 
tinued there  two  or  three  years,  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Martin;  afterwards  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  Tytus  & Wrenn,  with 
whom  he  remained,  except  for  a few 
months,  until  they  dissolved.  F.  J.  Tytus 
continued  the  business  in  the  same  room, 
with  whom  young  Oglesby  remained  as 
clerk  about  two  years;  he  then  became  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Tytus,  and  so  continued 
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until  the  summer  of  1840,  when  they  sold 
out. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  he  and  his  brother 
Jacob  bought  a stock  of  goods  in  Philadel- 
phia, which,  at  Pittsburg,  were  shipped  on 
the  steamer  “Troy”  for  Cincinnati ; near 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  steamer, 
with  its  goods  and  freight,  was  sunk,  and 
no  insurance.  The  goods  were  “fished  out,” 
opened  and  dried,  reshipped  to  Cincinnati, 
thence  to  Dayton,  and  again  opened.  From 
Dayton  they  removed  their  goods  to  Syd- 
ney, Ohio,  and  after  doing  business  about 
six  months,  sold  out.  From  this  place  Mr. 
Oglesby  went  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  re- 
mained two  years.  He  then  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  engaged  as  clerk  in  a wholesale 
dry-goods  house  for  six  months,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Rebecca  S.  Barnitz,  of  Hanover,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  sister  of  George  C.  Barnitz, 
now  deceased,  and  Charles  S.  Barnitz,  of 
Middletown.  The  union  terminated  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1850,  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  three  children,  Marv 
J.,  William  B.  and  Charles  B. 

In  the  spring  of  1844  he  entered  into  a 
co-partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
George  C.  Barnitz,  in  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness, with  whom  he  continued  to  do  busi- 
ness without  interruption  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  A greater  portion  of  the  time,  from 
1844  to  1857,  the  firm  was  engaged  in  buy- 
ing produce,  pork  packing,  and  various 
other  branches,  including  a banking  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  Mr.  Oglesby  was 
married  to  Miss  Catharine  Gingrick,  a native 
of  Germany.  Bv  this  last  marriage  four 
children  were  born,  viz:  Edwin  G..  John 

H..  Tda  R.  and  Effie  L.  The  eldest  daughter 


by  the  first  marriage,  Mary  J.,  was  married 
to  Frank  Foster,  of  Middletown.  His  son, 
Charles,  married  Miss  Alice  Kate  Dickey, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  is  president  of  Oglesby 
& Barnitz’s  Bank,  at  Middletown. 

Mr.  Oglesby  was  treasurer  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  from  1880  to  1882.  He  was 
a man  of  marked  ability,  and  had  a wide 
range  of  business  knowledge  and  experience. 
He  died  about  ten  years  ago. 

JOHN  WOODS 

was  born  in  Johnstown,  Dauphin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  October  18,  1794.  His 

father,  Alexander  Woods,  was  a native  of 
Ireland,  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in 
1768.  In  1790  he  left  his  native  land  and 
came  to  the  United  States  and  resided  for 
some  years  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  He 
afterwards  came  west,  first  to  Kentucky  and 
later  to  Warren  county,  Ohio,  where  he  pur- 
chased a farm  a few  miles  east  of  Franklin, 
which  he  improved  and  on  which  he  resided 
until  his  death,  on  January  9,  1848.  He 
was  married,  in  1793,  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
Mary  Robinson,  who  was  born  in  1762,  and 
who  died  on  August  16,  1828,  having  be- 
come the  mother  of  eight  children.  John 
Woods,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
eldest  son  and  was  reared  in  a log  cabin, 
and,  as  soon  as  his  strength  would  admit, 
had  to  participate  in  the  lalx>rs  of  the  farm. 
He  received  such  an  education  as  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  country  at  that  time  af- 
forded, which,  by  hard  study  at  such  times 
as  he  could  spare  from  the  duties  of  the 
farm,  he  improved,  much  to  his  advantage  in 
after  life.  He  served  as  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  was  included  in  the  last 
draft  of  the  Ohio  militia,  which  was  made 
in  1814,  and  was  in  the  garrison  at  Fort 
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Meigs  when  peace  with  Great  Britain  was 
proclaimed.  Oh  his  return  from  the  army 
he  opened  an  English  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Springborough,  which  he  continued 
for  one  or  two  years.  From  boyhood  Mr. 
Woods  had  formed  the  resolution  of  acquir- 
ing an  education  and  finally  becoming  a 
lawyer,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  carry  out  his  desire  he  contracted,  for  a 
certain  compensation,  to  clear  a piece  of 
ground  adjacent  to  where  his  father  lived, 
as  a means  of  support.  He  built  a hut  or 
camp  on  his  clearing,  and  after  chopping 
and  mauling  the  heavy  timber  all  day,  at 
night  he  often  read  and  studied  law  in  his 
rude  cabin  while  others  slept.  He  pursued 
his  course  of  reading  under  the  direction 
of  Hon.  John  McLean,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  congress  and  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Woods  prosecuted  his  studies  in  this 
manner  for  some  time,  and  went  regularly 
once  a week  to  Lebanon,  where  Judge  Mc- 
Lean then  resided,  to  recite  to  him  and  re- 
ceive instructions.  He  afterwards  devoted 
his  time  more  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
law,  and,  in  August,  1819,  he  established 
himself  in  Hamilton,  and,  opening  an  office 
on  the  19th  of  that  month,  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
county  of  Butler,  in  which  office  he  served 
till  1825,  at  which  time  his  services  as  a 
member  of  congress  commenced,  when  he 
resigned. 

June  20,  1820,  John  Woods  was  married 
to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Lynch,  of  Spring- 
borough,  Warren  county.  She  was  a native 
of  South  Carolina,  bom  December  29,  1801. 
They  forthwith  commenced  housekeeping 
in  Hamilton.  At  the  general  election  in  Oc- 


tober, 1824,  he  was  elected  a representative 
in  congress  from  the  second  congressional 
district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Butler 
and  Warren,  over  Thomas  R.  Ross,  of  Leba- 
non, who  had  been  the  former  represent- 
ative. His  term  of  service  commenced  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1825,  but  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  take  his  seat  until  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December  following.  On  October 
18,  1824,  Mr.  Woods  formed  a partnership 
with  Michael  B.  Sargent  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  which  terminated  with  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sargent  on  May  19,  1830.  When  Mr. 
Wood's  first  term  in  congress  expired  he 
was  again  elected  for  a second  term,  so  that 
he  served  four  years,  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1825,  until  the  4th  of  March,  1829.  While 
there  he  was  distinguished  for  his  industry 
and  attention  to  business.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1828,  Mr.  Woods,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  canals,  made  a report 
accompanied  by  a bill  “to  aid  the  state  of 
Ohio  in  extending  the  Miami  canal  from 
Dayton  to  Lake  Erie.  This  bill,  which  sub- 
sequently became  a law,  aided  the  state  in 
the  payment  of  debts  contracted  in  the  con- 
struction of  her  canals.  At  the  session  just 
referred  to  the  subjects  of  the  tariff,  in- 
ternal improvements,  Indian  appropriations 
and  Indian  affairs  were  largely  debated,  in 
all  of  which  he  took  a prominent  part.  He 
was  decided  and  ardent  in  politics  as  he  was 
in  everything  else.  He  warmly  opposed  the 
election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presi- 
dency. This  threw  him  in  the  minority  in 
Butler  county,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  Jackson.  In  consequence  of  his 
opposition,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  election  of  James 
Shields.  After  his  retirement  from  con- 
gress Mr.  Woods  became  the  proprietor, 
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publisher  and  editor  of  the  Hamilton  In- 
telligencer, which  he  conducted  with  great 
ability  for  three  years,  a portion  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  in  connection  with  Lewis 
D.  Campbell,  who  assumed  the  business 
management  of  the  concern.  Although  Mr. 
Woods  was  engaged  in  editing  a newspaper 
he  did  not  relinquish  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession as  a lawyer,  but  prosecuted  it  vigor- 
ously until  1845.  In  January  of  that  year 
the  Ohio  legislature  elected  him  auditor  of 
the  state  for  a term  of  three  years,  and  so 
efficiently  did  he  perform  his  official  duties 
that  he  was  honored  by  a re-election  and 
served  until  March,  1851.  As  auditor  he 
left  indelible  marks  on  the  policy  and  history 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Woods  now  devoted  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  development  of  various  en- 
terprises and  became  the  president  of  the 
Eaton  & Hamilton  Railroad  Company,  and 
brought  his  strong  powers  to  bear  on  the 
prosecution  and  completion  of  the  work. 
Immediately  after  retiring  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Eaton  & Hamilton  Railroad 
Company  Mr.  Woods  was  appointed  to  and 
accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  Junc- 
tion Railroad,  now  known  as  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  & Indianapolis  division  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  system, 
leading  from  Hamilton  to  Oxford,  Conners- 
ville,  and  thence  to  Indianapolis,  to  the 
prosecution  of  which  work  he  brought  his 
energy  to  bear  and  faithfully  attended  to 
the  business  of  the  office,  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  to  the  advantage  of  the  company. 
Until  the  time  of  his  death  the  strong  mind 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Woods  wrought  an  im- 
pression on  almost  every  improvement  in 
and  about  Hamilton.  He  was  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  everything  which  had  for  its 


object  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of 
man.  Many  years  ago  he  took  a leading  part 
in  founding  and  establishing  the  Hamilton 
and  Rossville  Female  Academy.  He  was 
active  in  the  construction  of  the  Cincin- 
nati & Hamilton  Turnpike  Road,  of  which 
he  was  director.  He  was  president  of  the 
Darrtown  & Fairhaven  Pike.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  projecting  and  con- 
structing the  Hamilton  and  Rossville  Hy- 
draulic Works.  He  spent  considerable  time 
in  procuring  subscriptions  for  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  & Dayton  Railroad,  in  which 
he  was  largely  interested,  and  of  which  he 
was  a director  during  his  life.  Indeed,  far 
more  of  the  energy  displayed  in  carrying 
forward  that  great  work  came  from  Mr. 
Woods  than  from  any  other  man.  In  his 
temperament  he  was  decidedly  amiable,  of 
a most  kind  and  forgiving  disposition.  His 
walk  through  life  was  without  any  devi- 
ation from  the  paths  of  honor  and  rectitude. 
In  his  dealings  and  business  relations  he 
was  prompt,  honorable  and  expert,  and  a 
patron  of  integrity.  Law  and  order  had 
in  him  an  undeviating  advocate.  He  was 
always  found  on  the  moral  side  of  every  pub- 
lic question.  He  was  a regular  attendant 
at  the  house  of  worship  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  church,  of  which  he  was  a con- 
sistent member.  In  the  early  part  of  July, 
1855,  Mr.  Woods  was  attacked  with  in- 
flamation  of  the  lungs,  so  severe  as  to  cause 
strong  apprehensions  of  its  fatal  termina- 
tion. However,  he  became  better,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  that  his  system  would 
rally,  but  the  disease  finally  terminated  in 
typhoid  fever,  which  ended  his  earthly  life 
on  Monday,  July  30,  1855,  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
consigned  to  the  tomb  in  Greenwood  ceme- 
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tery  at  five  o’clock  P.  M.  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  demise.  The  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William  David- 
son. 

WILLIAM  SHAFOR 

was  one  of  the  sturdy  first  settlers  of  But- 
ler county.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Catherine  Shafor,  natives  of  New  Jersey 
and  of  German  and  Dutch  descent.  The 
family  name  was  originally  spelled  Sheafor. 
The  subject  was  born  in  Somerset  county, 
New  Jersey,  September  7,  1783,  and  when 
six  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  the 
wilds  of  Kentucky.  Sojourning  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lexington  until  1803,  they  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  and  settled  on  a farm  near 
Amanda,  in  Lemon  township,  Butler  county. 
William  Shafor  was  then  a stalwart,  rugged 
youth  of  twenty  years,  capable  of  doing 
much  pioneer  work  and  aiding  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a new  country.  His  father 
cleared  and  cultivated  a farm,  upon  which 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years. 

During  the  war  of  1812  the  subject  was 
lieutenant  in  Captain  Hamilton’s  company, 
and  his  credentials  and  other  relics  are  in 
the  hands  of  his  son  Peter,  of  Fairfield 
township.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
married  Miss  Jane,  daughter  of  John  and 
Anna  Ryerson,  all  natives  of  New  Jersey, 
who,  coming  to  Ohio,  settled  on  a farm  in 
Lemon  township,  Butler  county,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  that  owned  by  the  Shafor  family. 
Later  Mr.  Ryerson  moved  to  Darke  county, 
making  his  home  near  Greenville,  and  sub- 
sequently went  to  Kosciusko  county,  Indi- 
ana, where  he  and  his  wife  died  advanced 
in  years.  Their  son  Michael  married  Elanor 
Boylan,  and  died  on  a farm  in  Lemon  town- 


ship, his  wife  surviving  him  for  several 
years. 

Airs.  Jane  Shafor  died  in  1859,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years.  Five  sons  and  six 
daughters  had  been  born  of  her  marriage, 
viz : Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann,  Catherine,  John 
R.,  Henry,  Sarah,  Peter,  Adeline,  William 
B.,  Irene  and  Wilson.  Elizabeth  married 
Thomas  Long  and  died  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  aged  eighty  years.  Mary  Ann 
(Airs.  Daniel  Jewell)  settled  in  Cassopolis, 
Michigan,  where  she  died.  Catherine  first 
married  Samuel  B.  Holmes,  and  later  be- 
came the  wife  of  Joshua  Kemp,  of  Lemon 
township,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years.  John  R.  is  a wealthy  and  influ- 
ential citizen  of  Aliddletown.  Henry  died 
when  twenty-three  years  old.  Sarah  mar- 
ried John  Parker,  a wagonmaker  of  Aman- 
da, where  she  died.  Peter  is  a prominent 
farmer  and  stockman,  and  resides  in  Lib- 
erty township.  Adeline  was  married  to  Ja- 
cob Simpson,  and  died  in  Connersville,  In- 
diana. William  B.  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  and  Wilson  when  an  in- 
fant. Irene  (Mrs.  John  Van  Sandt)  died  at 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

T11  1859  Lieutenant  Shafor  removed  to 
Middletown.  The  following  year  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  George  Hilt,  and  mother  of  Captain  Jo- 
seph Hilt,  the  well-known  commercial  trav- 
eler of  Aliddletown,  and  John  Hilt.  She 
died  about  1877,  and  some  three  years  later, 
October  19,  1880,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven 
years,  the  subject  was  called  to  his  final 
rest.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  Middle- 
town.  though  he  retained  until  death  the 
ownership  of  the  old  home  farm,  four  miles 
from  Aliddletown.  This  property  he  had 
purchased  about  1813  with  money  earned  in 
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the  war  of  1812.  Since  his  demise  a portion 
of  the  tract  has  been  sold,  and  a small  part 
of  the  estate  has  passed  into  the  possession 
of  his  son,  John  R.,  being  incorporated  in 
his  fine  farm. 

WILLIAM  N.  HUNTER. 

William  Noble  Hunter  was  born  in 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  December  21,  1804. 
His  father,  Thomas  Hunter,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  county,  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
New  York  in  1787.  In  1796  he  came  to. 
Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  and  that 
year  joined  General  Wayne’s  army  in  its 
movement  against  the  Indians,  leaving 
three  motherless  children  in  the  care  of 
friends.  Returning  after  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  to  Fort  Washington,  he  married 
Jane  Noble,  daughter  of  one  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  a soldier  in  General  St.  Clair’s 
army.  They  settled  on  land  purchased  of 
Judge  Symmes,  in  Butler  county.  William 
Noble  Hunter  was  the  youngest  child  of 
this  union  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  reared  upon  his  fathers  farm  and 
on  August  16,  1827,  was  married  to  Esther 
Wooflrough  Symmes  near  the  very  farm 
where,  fifty  years  after,  he  died.  Esther 
Woodrough  Symmes  was  a daughter  of 
Judge  Celadon  Symmes,  associate  judge  of 
Butler  county  from  1806  to  1820  and  prior 
to  that  time  assistant  to  Israel  Ludlow  in  the 
survey  of  the  Symmes  purchase  in  the  Mi- 
ami country,  and  nephew  of  Judge  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  the  proprietor,  and  Phebe 
Randolph  Symmes.  his  wife,  cousin  to  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

William  N.  Hunter  was  a good  man, 
whose  aims  and  motives  were  high.  His 
aspirations  were  holy  and  afford  a striking 
example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 


when  governed  by  noble  impulses.  The 
treasure  of  knowledge  that  he  acquired  in 
the  log  school  house,  with  clapboard  roof 
and  puncheon  floor,  a log  left  out  for  the 
admission  of  light,  with  greased  paper  in- 
stead of  glass,  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  built  a life  and  a character  that 
shown  out  resplendent  and  drew  men  unto 
him  for  advice  and  counsel.  He  was  well- 
informed  on  all  subjects,  being  a close  reader 
and  observer  of  men  and  things.  Stern  in 
his  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  both  in' 
religion  and  politics,  active  and  industrious, 
all  qualified  him  to  be  a leader  among  men. 
which  he  was  in  the  community  where  he 
lived  for  forty  years.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig  and  early  allied  himself  with  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  He  once  said,  “If 
the  Almighty  intended  that  one  set  of  men 
should  do  all  the  eating  and  no  work,  and 
another  set  to  do  all  the  work  and  have  little 
to  eat.  He  would  have  provided  one  set  with 
all  mouth  and  the  other  with  all  hands.’’ 
He  became  one  of  the  first  adherents  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  remained  so  to  the 
end.  The  Bible  was  his  daily  text  book; 
consequently  at  his  first  opportunity,  that 
being  at  a camp  meeting  held  at  Springdale. 
Hamilton  county,  in  the  summer  of  1827, 
he,  together  with  his  wife,  made  an  open 
confession  of  his  faith,  and  erected  a fam- 
ily altar  where  for  fifty  years  thereafter  they 
daily  sought  the  divine  blessing.  In  1828 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  identified  themselves 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  and  in  1837  Mr.  Hunter  was  elected 
elder  of  this  congregation.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  builders  of  the  Pleasant 
Run  church  and  served  as  elder  in  that  and 
the  Hamilton  church  for  forty  years,  or 
until  his  death.  He  was  identified  with  the 
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Sabbath  school  work  and  the  Bible  society 
of  both  state  and  county,  serving  as  delegate 
at  their  conventions  year  after  year.  He 
established  the  mission  school  at  Symmes 
Corner  and  Fairfield  and  was  for  many  years 
the  superintendent.  Apt  at  teaching  and 
being  well  versed  in  the  scriptures,  he  often 
surprised  his  listeners  by  his  clear  and 
pointed  remarks  on  the  sacred  word.  One 
of  his  most  exemplary  characteristics  was 
his  ambition  to  excel  in  all  his  undertakings. 
He  was  a farmer  and  stockraiser,  and  how 
well  he  succeeded  was  attested  by  the  state 
and  county  fairs,  where  he  carried  off  the 
first  premium  for  his  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
grain.  When  a young  man  he  worked  for 
fifty  cents  a day  upon  the  farm  where  he 
died — in  possession  of  which  place  he  named 
it  Shady  Side.  There,  surrounded  by  his 
devoted  wife,  five  sons  and  five  daughters, 
the  youngest  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  C. 
Miller,  on  his  golden  wedding  day,  August 
1 6,  1877,  he  received  the  call — the  summons 
to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and  to 
mansions  eternal  in  the  heavens  prepared 
for  those  who  seek  and  find,  who  knock  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  them  that  love  Him. 
It  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  “I  do  not  doubt  but  what  the 
Lord  could  have  made  a better  man  than 
William  N.  Hunter,  but  He  did  not  do  it.” 
It  is  men  of  such  character  and  pure,  upright 
lives  that  honor  and  dignify  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  William  N.  Hunter’s 
life  was  remarkable  for  his  unswerving  de- 
votion to  principle  and  hi£  firm  faith  in 
providence.  Fully  believing  that  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  trust  and  the  discharge  of 
his  whole  duty,  all  other  things  needed 
would  be  added.  All  of  this  was  most  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  his  life,  for  he  lacked 
no  good  thing.  Blessed  be  his  memorv. 


HON.  JESSE  CORWIN. 

Jesse  Corwin  was  bom  June  30,  1797, 
in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  the  fifth  child 
and  next  to  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  of  na- 
tional fame.  His  father,  Mathias  Corwin, 
removed  from  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in 
1785,  to  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  but 
owing  to  defective  land  titles,  in  1798  re- 
moved to  the  Miami  country,  where  the 
town  of  Lebanon  now  stands.  Mathias 
Corwin  had  been  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  Ohio 
eleven  times  a member  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  twice  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
later  associate  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Ohio.  Jesse  Corwin  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  studied  law  un- 
der Judge  Dunlavy,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1820  and  in  1822  took  up  his  residence 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion. In  1825  he  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county  and  served  as  such 
for  ten  years.  In  1826  he  was  chosen  as 
orator  of  the  day  at  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  that  year,  and  his  prophetic  ut- 
terances on  that  day,  even  unto  this  day, 
were  republished  in  one  of  our  local  papers 
at  the  request  of  Joseph  R.  Symmes,  an  old 
friend  and  admirer  of  his,  fifty  years  later. 
1876.  In  1829  he  married  Jane  McMechan, 
a daughter  of  Rev.  James  McMechan  and 
Marjory  Hudson,  his  wife,  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Henric  Hudson,  the  explorer. 
They  came  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  1817, 
from  County  Down,  Ireland,  but  Rev.  Mc- 
Mechan died  two  years  later.  The  well-to- 
do  citizens  of  Hamilton  at  once  established 
a school  for  the  benefit  of  this  family,  where 
the  daughters,  Ellen  and  Jane,  taught.  In 
t 83 t Mr.  Corwin  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
legislature,  serving  two  terms.  In  1836  he 
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was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  for  con- 
gress, in  this  the  then  second  district,  com- 
posed of  Butler,  Preble  and  Darke  counties, 
with  a normal  Democratic  majority  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred.  He  was  defeated 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes.  Fifty 
years  later,  a politician  of  that  day,  but  then 
a man  eighty  years  of  age,  told  his  son-in- 
law  how  Mr.  Corwin  was  defeated.  There 
was  a settlement  of  Mennonites  (Germans) 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  county;  like  the 
Quakers  they  were  opposed  to  war,  or  any- 
thing appertaining  thereto.  Texas  was  then 
in  revolt  against  Mexico.  Its  union  with 
the  United  States  would  mean  war.  This 
German  politician  and  another,  person  went 
to  these  people  and  told  them  that  if  Mr. 
Corwin  was  elected  there  would  be  war. 
They  all  came  out  and  voted,  thus  consum- 
mating Mr.  Corwin’s  defeat.  “I  must 
acknowledge  to  you,  his  nearest  male  rela- 
tive, before  I die,  the  injury  I have  done  to 
that  just  and  upright  man.”  Three  brothers 
were  candidates  for  congress  in  Ohio. 
Thomas,  Moses  and  Jesse;  the  first  two 
were  elected,  and  the  other  should  have 
been.  In  1838  Mr.  Corwin  was  prevailed 
upon  to  make  the  race  again,  but  without 
success.  “They  do  not  want  me;  I will  not 
run,”  was  his  reply.  In  1840  he  became  a 
director,  with  John  M.  Millikin,  Charles  K. 
Smith  and  others,  in  the  Hamilton  Bank. 
The  bank  failed  in  1842.  Politics  run  high 
at  that  day,  and  the  directors  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Bank  were  indicted  by  a grand  jury  of 
Butler  county.  Elijah  Vance,  a most  in- 
tense political  partisan,  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney. B.  Hickson,  another  rank  politician, 
was  judge, — all  bitter  opponents  of  the  bank 
officials.  John  M.  Millikin,  as  president  of 
the  defunct  bank,  was  first  put  on  trial,  as  a 


test  case,  but  he  was  honorably  acquitted  by 
the  jury  without  leaving  their  seats,  and 
thus  ended  a bitter  political  quarrel.  In 
1849  Mr.  Corwin  removed  to  a farm  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family  of  six  children, 
but  did  not  abandon  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1856  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  for  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  in  1859  removed  to  Hamilton, 
purchasing  the  property  his  descendants 
now  occupy.  He  died  October  23,  1867,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Butler  county  bar.  Of 
him  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  best  knew 
him  that  he  was  the  widows’  lawyer.  No 
greater  honor  could  be  conferred  upon  any 
man  in  his  profession.  He  was  from  early 
youth  an  assiduous  student  of  the  law,  and 
early  made  himself  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  rules  that  underlie  its  prac- 
tice. A man  of  good  solid  judgment,  of 
generous  impulse  and  frank  disposition,  firm 
in  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the 
right,  upright  and  honest  and  a most 
estimable  citizen. 

JOEL  COLLINS. 

Joel  Colliqs  was  born  in  Halifax  county, 
Virginia,. on  the  16th  of  September,  1772. 
His  father,  Stephen  Collins,  with  his  wife 
and  four  children  (Joel  being  the  eldest), 
removed  from  Virginia  in  1779,  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  wild  regions  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  undertaking  a journey  of  some  five 
hundred  miles  had  to  be  made,  chiefly 
through  an  uninhabited  country,  along  a 
way  called  the  Wilderness  Trace,  on  which  ' 
there  was  neither  the  habitation  of  man  nor 
a military'  post,  from  Powell’s  valley  in  Vir- 
ginia to  English’s  station  in  Kentucky.  This 
station  was  on  Dick’s  river,  a branch  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  and  afterward  became 
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better  known  by  the  name  of  “Crab  Orch- 
ard.” 

In  October,  1779,  Stephen  Collins,  with 
four  of  his  brothers  and  a brother-in-law, 
each  with  their  families,  and  also  one 
brother  without  a family,  constituted  the 
emigrating  party.  During  the  journey, 
while  unmolested  by  the  Indians,  the  party 
came  near  losing  their  lives  bv  cold  and 
starvation.  When  they  had  arrived  near 
the  middle  of  the  wilderness,  the  weather 
became  very  rainy  and  unusually  cold.  In 
the  meantime  the  provisions  they  had 
brought  from  the  settlements  became  ex- 
hausted. After  undergoing  the  severest 
hardships  the  party  arrived  at  English’s  sta- 
tion, about  the  middle  of  February,  1780, 
where  they  obtained  some  relief,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Logan’s  station  whence  they 
procured  some  dried  buffalo  beef,  the  first 
of  the  kind  they  had  seen.  They  then 
passed  on  to  a place  near  Dick’s  river,  lo- 
cated by  Colonel  Bowman  as  a suitable  site 
for  a station.  This  gentleman  had  traveled 
with  them  some  days  in  Powell’s  valley, 
when  they  first  set  out.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  they  would  settle  together  when  they 
arrived  in  Kentucky.  Here  several  cabins 
were  speedily  put  up,  and  thus  Bowman’s 
station  was  commenced. 

In  the  summer  of  1780  General  George 
Rogers  Clark,  who  had  his  headquarters  at 
Fort  Nelson,  now  the  site  of  Louisville, 
issued  an  order  commanding  every  man  in 
Kentucky  on  the  militia  roll,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  to  march  forthwith  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking  on  the  Ohio  river,  where 
he  would  meet  them  on  a certain  day  named. 
Stephen  Collins  was  among  the  number 
who  obeyed  the  order  and  joined  Clark’s 
army  on  its  expedition  against  the  Indians 


north  of  the  Ohio  river,  whose  incursions 
had  lately  been  so  disastrous  to  the  settle- 
ments of  the  whites  in  Kentucky.  The 
army  crossed  the  Ohio  river  on  the  2d  of 
August,  1780,  and  took  up  the  line  of  march 
for  the  Indian  towns.  On  the  6th  of 
August  they  reached  Chill icothe,  an  Indian 
town  on  the  waters  of  the  Little  Miami 
river,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  present 
city  of  Xenia.  Finding  the  town  abandoned 
by  the  Indians  and  still  burning, — they  hav- 
ing set  fire  to  it  that  morning, — the  army 
marched  to  Piqua,  another  Indian  town  on 
the  north  side  of  Mad  river,  about  six  miles 
west  of  the  present  city  of  Springfield, 
where  they  arrived  on  August  8th,  and 
where  a battle  was  fought  with  the  Indians, 
whom  they  defeated,  burned  their  town, 
and  destroyed  their  growing  corn.  General 
Clark  and  this  army  remained  on  the  ground 
two  days,  and  then  returned  to  the  Ohio 
river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  by 
a different  route  from  that  which  they  had 
taken  on  making  the  expedition.  Mr.  Col- 
lins then  removed  his  family  to  Lexington, 
where  he  lived  the  accustomed  life  of  the 
pioneer  settler.  In  1791  Joel  Collins,  then 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  had  his  first  ex- 
perience as  a soldier  under  the  command  of 
General  Charles  Scott.  He  was  attached  to 
a troop  of  horse  commanded  by  Captain 
Kenneth  McCoy.  The  expedition  consisted 
of  about  nine  hundred  mounted  men,  who 
rendezvoused  at  the  mouth  of  Kentucky 
river.  They  started  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1791.  and  by  the  31st  had  marched  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  miles.  They  proceeded 
with  all  possible  expedition  for  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Wabash  river,  where  they  took 
and  destroyed  the  Wea  and  Kickapoo  towns, 
killed  thirty-two  warriors  and  took  fifty- 
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eight  prisoners,  some  of  them  women  and 
children.  The  party  reached  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  the 
prisoners  were  left,  and  Joel  Collins  received 
his  discharge  and  returned  home. 

We  next  find  him  serving  as  one  of  an 
escort  of  a brigade  of  pack-horses  and  en- 
gaged in  a skirmish  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  St.  Clair,  which  stood  near  where  the 
town  of  Eaton,  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  is 
located.  This  occurrence  took  place  on  No- 
vember 6,  1792.  The  parties  engaged  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Wyandott  and  Min- 
goe  warriors,  led  by  the  celebrated  Indian 
chief  Little  Turtle,  and  an  escort  of  one 
hundred  Kentucky  militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Adair,  subsequently 
governor  of  Kentucky.  In  the  fall  of  1793 
General  Charles  Scott  marched  with  one 
thousand  mounted  Kentucky  militia  to  aid 
General  Wayne  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Indians.  They  joined  the  main  army 
near  Fort  Jefferson  on  the  15th  of  October. 
In  this  expedition  Mr.  Collins  served  as 
sergeant — the  first  office  he  ever  held — in 
Captain  Henry  Bartlett's  company  of 
mounted  riflemen.  General  Wayne,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  being  un- 
prepared for  a winter  campaign,  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  suspend  his  march  and  build 
Fort  Greenville,  which  being  accomplished, 
the  regular  troops  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters and  the  Kentucky  militia  were  dis- 
charged and  returned  home. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Collins,  then  re- 
siding at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  was  elected 
captain  of  a militia  company.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  received  and  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  first  lieutenant  in  the  standing 
army  of  the  United  States.  He  was  ordered 
to  enlist  men  and  establish  three  military 


posts  on  the  wilderness  road,  being  the  trail 
which  led  from  the  old  settlements  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas  to  the  new  settle- 
ments in  Kentucky.  These  stations  were 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrants 
and  others  while  traveling  that  road.  Here, 
in  the  best  hunting  grounds  in  the  western 
country,  Mr.  Collins  spent  three  years, 
which  period  he  considered  the  most  pleas- 
ant part  of  his  life. 

On  February  25,  1797,  the  governor  of 
Kentucky  appointed  Mr.  Collins  a judge  of 
the  court  of  Lincoln  county.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  was  married  in  Fayette 
county,  Kentucky,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Beeler, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Beeler,  and  sister  of 
Colonel  Samuel  Beeler,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  on  the  Miami  college  lands,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio.  He  then  purchased  a farm 
which  he  cultivated  for  several  years,  though 
during  that  time  he  made  one  trading  voy- 
age, in  a flatboat.  to  New  Orleans.  In 
1806  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  settled  on  a 
small  tract  of  land  which  he  purchased  on 
Four- Mile  creek,  in  what  is  now  Oxford 
township,  Butler  county.  His  land  being 
altogether  in  the  woods,  and  few  persons 
settled  near  him,  at  that  time,  the  first  busi- 
ness which  required  his  attention  was  to 
build  a cabin  and  clear  a piece  of  ground  to 
plant  corn.  He  spent  several  years  in  ex- 
tending his  improvements  and  attending  to 
the  duties  of  his  farm.  His  dwelling  was 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  a small  stream" 
that  empties  into  Four-Mile  creek,  which 
stream  bears  the  name  of  Collins’  run  to  this 
day.  Near  this  stream  he  constructed  a 
powder  mill,  about  twenty  feet  square,  of 
rough  logs,  in  which  he  devoted  a portion 
of  his  time  to  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. When  the  township  of  Oxford  was 
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first  organized,  in  the  year  1811,  Joel  Col- 
lins and  Levi  Lee  were  the  first  justices  of 
the  peace  who  were  elected  and  served.  He 
resigned  this  office  in  1813,  when  he  was 
appointed  a captain  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1812, 
when  the  Butler  county  militia  was  or- 
ganized, Mr.  Collins  enrolled  himself  as  a 
private  soldier,  under  Captain  William 
Robeson,  who  had  been  elected  to  command 
the  company  formed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Great  Miami  river.  Captain  Robeson  was, 
however,  shortly  afterward  promoted  to  the 
office  of  brigade  major,  and  the  company 
chose  his  lieutenant,  John  Taylor,  to  be  their 
commander.  Taylor  died  shortly  afterward, 
at  Oxford,  and  Joel  Collins  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  His  commission  bore  date 
of  May  16,  1812,  giving  him  the  rank  of 
captain  of  a rifle  company;  he  was  attached 
to  the  First  Battalion,  Second  Regiment, 
Third  Brigade,  and  First  Division  of  Ohio 
Militia. 

In  August,  1812,  war  with  England 
having  been  declared,  Captain  Collins  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  with  his  company  to 
the  town  of  Lebanon,  where,  on  August 
10th,  they  joined  three  other  companies  of 
riflemen,  a company  of  artillery  and  a com- 
pany of  light  infantry.  The  next  day  they 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Urbana. 
Hull’s  surrender  in  the  meantime  had  led 
to  the  appointment  of  William  Henry  Har- 
rison as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops 
in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Collins’ 
company  was  soon  detailed  to  open  up  a 
wagon  road  way  along  Wayne’s  old  trace 
from  Fort  Loramies  to  St.  Mary’s.  They 
performed  that  duty  in  about  eight  days 
and  were  directed  to  remain  in  their  last  en- 
campment (which  was  within  two  miles  of 


St.  Mary’s)  until  further  orders.  They  re- 
mained at  this  camp  two  weeks,  and  were 
then  stationed  at  St.  Mary’s,  from  which 
place  they  were  sent  on  a forced  march  to 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  General  Win- 
chester. Upon  their  return  to  St.  Mary’s 
they  went  into  winter  quarters  and  remained 
until  their  term  of  service  expired,  in  March, 
1813,  when  they  were  discharged  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  While  Captain 
Collins’  company  was  not  ordered  into  bat- 
tle, and  consequently  returned  unincumbered 
with  those  laurels  and  high  honors  which 
some  imagine  can  be  obtained  on  the  battle- 
field, still  it  is  justly  claimed  for  them  that 
they  did  good  service  in  opening  roads,  mak- 
ing water-craft  and  pushing  on  provisions 
and  other  needful  supplies  for  use  of  the 
army. 

In  1813  Mr.  Collins  returned  home,  and 
shortly  thereafter  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  captain  in  the  standing  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  ordered  to  Cincin- 
nati to  enlist  men  for  the  service.  He  soon 
had  twenty-three  men  enlisted,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Franklinton.  He 
left  Hamilton,  in  company  with  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Delorac,  in  October  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Franklinton,  where  they  remained 
a month,  and  was  ordered  to  Sandusky,  and 
from  thence  to  Detroit,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned for  some  time.  On  March  4,  1814. 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
force  at  Sandwich,  in  Canada,  and  proceeded 
to  build  a fort  at  that  place.  He  was  also, 
for  a short  time,  commander  of  Fort  Malden, 
in  Canada.  He  was  afterward  ordered  back 
to  Detroit,  where  he  took  command  of  the 
place,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war  in  T815,  when  he  retired 
from  the  army  with  credit  and  honor  to 
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himself.  He  then  returned  to  his  farm  in 
Oxford  township.  During  the  time  Captain 
Collins  was  in  the  army  he  disbursed  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  on  account  of  the 
government,  and  when  he  retired  from  the 
service  his  accounts  were  promptly  closed, 
and  a small  balance  found  due  to  him  from 
the  government. 

In  October,  1817,  Joel  Collins  was 
elected  a representative  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Ohio  from  Butler  county,  and 
was  * re-elected  every  successive  term  until 
1823,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate. 
Thus  he  served  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio  ten 
years  in  succession,  during  which  time  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  a legislator  with 
honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents.  On  July  20,  1829,  Allen 
Trimble,  governor  of  Ohio,  appointed  Mr. 
Collins  associate  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  for  Butler  county,  to  succeed 
Henry  Weaver,  Esq.,  who  had  resigned. 
Subsequently  at  the  next  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
office,  and  commissioned  to  hold  the  office 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  from  the  24th 
of  February,  1830.  In  June,  1822,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  secretary 
of  Miami  University,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  June,  1855.  Mrs.  Collins  died 
August  1,  1855,  age(*  seventy-seven  years. 
April  25,  1858,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Woodruff,  of  Oxford.  Our  subject  died 
at  his  home  in  Oxford,  November  16,  i860, 
in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  univer- 
sally esteemed  as  an  honest  man. 

v DANIEL  DOTY. 

Daniel  Doty  was  bom  in  Essex  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1765. 
When  he  arrived  at  manhood  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  exploring  the  western  country, 


the  fame  of  whose  fertility  and  beauty  he 
had  heard.  Accordingly,  on  September  10, 
1790,  he  left  his  home  and  proceeded  to 
Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg),  whence  he  de- 
scended the  Ohio  river  in  a flatboat  to  the 
then  infant  settlement  of  Columbia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  river,  where  he 
arrived  on  October  23d.  Here  he  concluded 
to  remain.  Almost  his  first  experience  was 
his  enlistment  as  a member  of  the  militia 
company  of  the  place,  of  which  Gano  was 
captain  and  Ephraim  Kirby  was  lieutenant. 
At  that  time  General  Harmar  wac  com- 
mander of  the  military  forces  of  the  coun- 
try, and  John  Cleves  Symmes,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Miami  country,  was  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  at  the  head  of  the  civil  department. 

General  Harmar  was  then  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians.  He  returned 
to  Fort  Washington  about  ten  days  after 
Mr.  Doty  landed  at  Columbia.  During  the 
years  179 1-2  the  country  was  almost  con- 
tinually in  a state  of  alarm,  on  account  of 
of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  Mr. 
Doty  turned  out  with  the  company  which 
went  to  the  relief  of  Dunlap’s  station,  in 
January,  1791. 

On  April  24,  1792,  Mr.  Doty  left  Co- 
lumbia in  a flatboat  and  descended  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  from 
whence  he  went  by  sea  to  New  York  and 
returned  to  his  native  home  in  New  Jersey. 
He  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1795, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Miami  country. 
Wayne’s  treaty  with  the  Indians  had  pre- 
viously been  concluded  at  Greenville,  and 
peace  restored  to  the  country.  In  the  spring 
of  1796  Mr.  Doty,  with  his  wife,  Betsy, 
and  their  children,  removed  to  near  where 
Middletown  now  is,  where  he  commenced 
an  improvement  on  a tract  of  land  which  he 
had  previously  purchased.  Here  he  spent 
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the  remaining  portion  of  his  life,  and  died 
near  where  he  had  built  his  first  log  cabin. 

He  built  his  first  cabin  on  the  bank  of 
the  Great  Miami,  about  one  mile  below  the 
present  site  of  Middletown.  There  were 
few  settlers  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
was  a block-house  inclosed  by  pickets,  and 
a few  cabins  on  the  south  side  of  the  prairie, 
near  Dick’s  creek.  His  neighbors  were  Mr. 
Brady,  Mr.  Carson,  John  Reed  and  Joseph 
Henry.  No  crops  had  been  raised  to  sup- 
ply those  coming  to  the  country,  conse- 
quently Mr.  Doty  had  to  go  to  Cincinnati 
for  provisions  for  his  family.  He  had  to 
pay  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  corn  meal,  and 
then  pack  it  home  on  horseback,  where  it 
was  baked  into  “johnny  cakes”  on  a clap- 
board before  the  fire.  As  for  meat,  wild 
game  was  abundant  and  Mr.  Doty  took 
great  delight  in  hunting. 

Mr.  Doty  was  the  first  collector  of  taxes 
in  the  part  of  the  county  where  he  settled. 
His  district  was  twelve  miles  wide,  from 
north  to  south,  comprising  two  ranges  of 
townships,  extending  from  the  Great  Miami 
to  the  Little  Miami  rivers.  The  whole 
amount  of  duplicate  committed  to  him  for 
collection  was  two  hundred  and  forty- four 
dollars,  of  which  he  collected  every  dollar, 
and  paid  it  over  to  Jacob  Burnet  at  Cincin- 
nati, who  was  then  treasurer  for  the  county 
of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Doty’s  own  tax,  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death,  was  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dol- 
lars— more  than  half  the  amount  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  whole  district  when  he  was 
collector.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  collector  he  must  have  ridden 
more  than  one  thousand  miles.  For  these 
services,  including  his  time  and  expenses, 
he  received  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 


the  duplicate, — two  dollars  and  forty  cents, 
and  no  more. 

Mr.  Doty  lived  to  witness  the  Miami 
county  transformed  from  a wilderness 
covered  with  dense  forests,  inhabited  by  wild 
beasts  of  prey,  and  Indians,  to  a high  state 
of  cultivation  and  improvement.  From  a 
poor  adventurer  in  a strange  land,  he  be- 
came a man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  soci- 
ety. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  1848,  Daniel  Doty 
passed  away,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  wi  fe  survived  him  many  years. 
To  them  were  born  twelve  children,  ten  of 
whom  survived  and  were  brought  up  in  the 
habits  of  industry.  All  grew  to  maturity, 
married  and  lived  respectably  in  the  world. 

GRIFFIN  HALSTEAD. 

Griffin  Halstead  was  born  near  Guilford 
Court-House,  North  Carolina,  June  11, 
1802.  His  parents,  John  and  Ruth  (Rich- 
ardson) Halstead,  natives  of  Currituck, 
North  Carolina,  early  in  their  married  life 
removed  from  the  shore  of  Albemarle  Sound 
to  the  northern  central  part  of  the  state, 
where  their  son  was  born.  When'  Griffin 
was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
the  blue  grass  regions  of  Kentucky,  but 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  land  titles  in  that 
state  they  continued  their  journey  to  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Miami,  near  the  town  of 
New  Haven.  In  the  spring  of  1805,  a great 
flood  dislodged  them.  The  Miami  was 
higher  than  it  has  ever  since  been  known, 
and  the  Halsteads  escaped  from  their  cabin 
on  horseback.  This  incident  caused  them 
another  movement,  and  a settlement  upon  a 
tract  of  land  near  Paddy’s  run,  where  our 
subject  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in 
1 884 — a period  of  nearly  eighty  years.  The 
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recommendation  of  the  location  was  that  the 
tract  contained  both  hill  and  bottom  land, 
was  well  timbered  and  watered,  and  was  out 
of  the  way  of  the  floods.  In  the  opening  of 
this  farm  Griffin  Halstead  devoted  the  best 
energies  of  his  early  years.  In  1822  he  was 
captain  of  the  militia,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1824-25  he  visited  New  Orleans.  In  1826 
he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  militia  of  the 
county,  mustering  at  Millville.  At  various 
times  he  held  the  offices  of  clerk  and  trustee 
of  his  township  and  he  was  repeatedly 
elected  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

On  November  1,  1827,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Clarissa  Willits,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  Willits,  who  resided  in 
Hamilton  county  near  New  Haven.  To 
them  were  born  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  child,  Murat, 
showed  an  early  disposition  to  literary  cul- 
ture and  after  being  educated  at  the  Far- 
mers' College,  at  College  Hill,  he  entered 
the  journalistic  profession,  in  which  field  he 
has  achieved  world-wide  distinction,  and  is 
one  of  the  ablest  journalists  in  America. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war,  Griffin  Halstead  enlisted  in  the  Butler 
Guards,  but  owing  to  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism which  he  contracted  in  Camp  Wash- 
ington, he  was  prevented  any  participation 
m active  service.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
he  was  a regular  attendant  at  the  polls  in 
Ross  township,  and  usually  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

PAUL  j.  SORG. 


No  historical  sketch  of  Middletown  or 
of  Butler  county  would  be  complete  without 
some  word  about  Paul  J.  Sorg,  who  was 
born  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Septem- 
ber 23.  1840,  and  died  in  Middletown,  Ohio, 


Eli  Vf'  HC  W3S  the  son  of  H««y  and 
zabeth  Sorg,  who  came  to  America  from 

Houp  Hesse,  Germany,  and  soon  settled  in 
Wheeling,  from  which  city  the  family  moved 
to  Cincinnati  in  185  r.  They  were  poor  and 
} oung  aul  began  at  an  early  age  to  assist 
m the  support  of  the  family.  As  a boy  of 
uelve  he  sold  flowers  in  the  market  places 
° Cincinnati.  He  attended  night  schools 
"here  he  gained  considerable  education  and 
received  the  rudimentary  training  in  book- 
keeping that  enabled  him,  as  a controlling 
partner,  to  develop  a business  which  linked 
h.s  name  with  the  commercial  history  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Mr.  Sorg  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
moulder  and  came  to  be  foreman  of  the 
shop.  In  the  sixties  he  became  interested  at 
Cincinnati  in  the  manufacture  of  plug  to- 
bacco and  in  1870  he  and  his  associates 
moved  this  business  to  Middletown,  where 
t ie  plant  of  which  he  became  the  controlling 
spirit,  the  P.  J.  Sorg  Tobacco  Company 
became  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its 
kind  m the  world,  paying  to  the  government 
millions  of  dollars  as  a revenue  tax  and  dis- 
tributing pay  rolls  of  such  size  that  they 
entered  directly  or  indirectly  into  almost 
every  home  in  Middletown. 

Mr.  Sorg  was  at  the  head  of  and  financed 
various  other  large  and  prosperous  indus- 
tries in  Middletown,  which  are  still  in  active 
operation  under  the  control  of  his  estate; 
he  added  materially  to  the  city  by  the  erec- 
tion of  one  of  the  handsomest  homes  in 
Ohio,  and  a tasteful  and  attractive  opera 
house  and  many  other  buildings.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Sorg  donated  the  large 
bronze  figure  which  surmounts  the  soldiers’ 
monument. 

Mr.  Sorg  served  in  several  municipal 
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offices  in  his  home  town  and  was  elected  to 
congress  at  a special  election  held  in  May, 
1892,  and  again  at  the  regular  election  held 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  In  1897 
was  pressed  by  the  Democratic  party  to  run 
for  governor  of  Ohio,  and  without  any 
avowed  candidacy  received  over  two  hun- 
dred votes  at  the  state  convention.  He  was 
married  July  20,  1876,  to  I.  Jennie  Gruver, 
who,  with  the  children,  Paul  Arthur  Sorg 
and  Ada  Gruver  Sorg,  survive  him. 

Everywhere  in  Middletown  are  found 
evidences  of  the  energy,  forsight  and  scope 
of  Mr.  Sorg’s  mind  and  spirit.  When  he 
died  the  people  realized  that  the  munici- 
pality had  lost  its  first  and  ablest  citizen.  On 
the  day  of  his  burial  all  business  was  sus- 
pended ; the  public  funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  opera  house,  which  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  Fitting  resolutions  and 
expressions  were  adopted  by  the  city  boards, 
lodges,  business  concerns  and  corporations 
and  by  the  citizens  in  public  meeting  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose. 

JAMES  C.  BECKETT. 

Butler  county  is  remarkable  for  its  many 
distinguished  pioneers.  Prominent  among 
the  names  of  such  is  that  of  James  C.  Beck- 
ett, of  Union  township,  a brief  sketch  of 
whose  life  we  present  here.  Mr.  Beckett 
was  born  December  24,  1799,  on  Mill  creek, 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio.  The  father  of 
James  C.  was  John  Beckett,  who  was  an 
American  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  was  engaged 
in  the  transporting  of  goods,  etc.,  between 
Cincinnati  and  old  Fort  Hamilton.  In  1810 
John  Beckett  settled  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Union  township,  and  from  which  time 
dates  the  residence  of  James  C.  Beckett  in 
this  county. 


May  18,  1842,  Mr.  Beckett  married 
Eliza  Jane  Baxter,  who  died  December  16, 
1871.  Mr.  Beckett  was  the  parent  of  four 
sons,  viz. : James  M.,  William  F.,  Charles 
K.  and  John  B.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthy 
landowners  of  the  county,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  owned  about  thirteen  hundred 
acres  of  land,  of  which  eight  hundred  acres 
were  in  Macon  county,  Illinois.  His  home- 
stead, near  West  Chester,  Butler  county, 
containing  about  five  hundred  acres,  now 
owned  by  his  son,  James  M.  Beckett,  is  well 
situated  and  the  buildings  and  surroundings 
are  an  ornament  to  the  locality.  Mr.  Beck- 
ett lived  to  an  honored  old  age,  and  died  uni- 
versally respected. 

NEHEMIAH  WADE, 

of  Ross  township,  was  bom  on  the  19th  day 
of  August,  1795,  at  Fort  Washington  (now 
Cincinnati).  He  was  the  fifth  of  fourteen 
children,  whose  parents  were  David  E. 
Wade  and  Mary  Jones.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  New  Jersey,  and  passed  through 
life  devout  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  His  father  came  to  Ohio  and  landed 
in  Cincinnati  in  1790,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  July,  1842.  His  mother  died 
in  April,  1811,  and  her  remains  lie  under 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Wade  was 
obtained  by  his  own  exertions,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  began  industrious  pur- 
suits. In  1815  he  left  Cincinnati  and  set- 
tled in  Ross  township  on  a farm  of  four  hun- 
dred acres.  He  did  a great  deal  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  township.  He  was 
elected  associate  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  1840,  and  held  the  office  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  married  on  the  9^ 
of  October,  1813,  to  Margaret  Wallace,  a na- 
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tive  of  Delaware,  by  whom  he  had  eight  chil- 
dren. She  died  in  April,  1833.  He  was 
married  in  April,  1834,  to  Jane  Anderson, 
by  whom  he  had  one  child.  His  second  wife 
died  in  November,  1 866.  Judge  Wade  was 
a Republican;  voted  first  for  Monroe.  Re- 
ligiously he  was  a member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  and  had  been  elder  in  that 
church  since  1828.  The  Judge  always  led 
a life  of  peace  and  influence  for  the  good. 
He  died  July  24,  1879,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a large 
and  admirable  posterity,  many  of  whom 
still  reside  in  Butler  county. 

HENRY  H.  WALLACE 

was  bom  on  the  30th  day  of  September, 
1824,  in  Milford  township,  in  this  county. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Priscilla  Wal- 
lace. His  parents  were  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  his  father  followed  through  life 
agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Mil- 
ford township.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  began  life  as  a school- 
teacher. an  occupation  that  confined  his  at- 
tention more  or  less  for  eight  years.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  county  recorder,  hold- 
ing this  office  for  six  years.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  county  auditor,  which  office  he  held 
for  two  years.  In  1862  he  accompanied  the 
Ninety-third  Regiment  as  captain  of  Com- 
pany C.  On  account  of  impaired  health- he 
left  the  service  at  the  expiration  of  a year. 
In  1865  went  into  the  carpet  and  wall- 
paper business  in  Hamilton,  which  business 
engrossed  his  attention  until  his  election  as 
county  auditor  in  1874,  in  which  office  he 
served  one  term.  He  was  married,  in  1857, 
to  Sarah  J.  Bacon,  a native  of  this  county, 
and  a daughter  of  Edmund  Bacon,  an  early 
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settler  of  Butler  county.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
eminently  adapted  for  the  arduous  duties  of 
county  auditor,  by  reason  particularly  of  the 
extensive  business  and  official  experience  he 
had  had.  Politically  he  was  a conservative 
Republican.  Religiously  his  views  were  not 
circumscribed  by  the  doctrines  of  any  par- 
ticular church.  Since  1876  until  his  death 
he  was  engaged  in  sundry  occupations.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the 
pension  office  at  Washington,  serving  until 
July,  1884.  when  he  was  detailed  therefrom 
and  appointed  a special  examiner  of  pension 
claims,  serving  three  years  in  southern  Mis- 
souri and  northern  Arkansas.  From  1887 
until  1896  he  was  engaged  in  the  real-estate 
business  exclusively.  In  1901  he  removed 
to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where,  after  a few 
months’  residence,  he  died. 

WILLIAM  R.  COCHRAN 

was  l>om  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1811, 
in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  three  children,  whose  par- 
ents were  William  Cochran  an<J  Rebecca 
Morrow.  His  parents,  natives  of  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  were  farmers  by  occu- 
pation, and  passed  through  life  as  members 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  church.  His 
father  came  to  Ohio  in  1814,  and  settled  near 
Glendale,  in  Hamilton  county,  where  he 
lived  till  1825.  and  then  moved  to  Butler 
county,  settling  near  Millville,  where  he 
died  in  1828.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  died  in  1839,  near  Millville. 
The  early  education  of  Mr.  Cochran  was 
very  liberal,  and  in  1831  he  graduated  from 
Miami  University.  He  now  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Hamilton,  under  the  Hon.  John 
Woods,  and  finally  attended  a course  of  lec- 
tures at  Transylvania  University.  In  1834 
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he  began  to  practice  law  in  Hamilton,  which 
he  abandoned  in  1840  and  resumed  farming 
near  Millville.  In  1872  he  was  elected  pro- 
bate judge  of  Butler  county,  serving  until 
1876.  Mr.  Cochran  was  secretary  of  the 
Butler  County  Agricultural  Society  for  six- 
teen years,  his  administration  being  one  of 
marked  ability.  For  a few  years  before  his 
death  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Hamilton. 
His  death  occurred  April  20,  1897. 

WILLIAM  W.  CALDWELL, 

a prominent  physician  of  Hamilton,  was 
born  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1812,  in 
Carlisle.  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  the  fifth  of  six  children.  His  par- 
ents were  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  and 
passed  through  life  devout  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  The  early  literary  ed- 
ucation of  the  Doctor  was  liberal,  and  par- 
tially obtained  at  Dickinson  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  institution  he  left  in  1833. 
He  then  came  to  Ohio,  and  attended  Lane 
Seminary  (at  that  time  a manual  labor  lit- 
erary institution),  whose  course  of  study  in- 
terested him  for  about  two  years.  In  1837 
he  attended  a course  of  medical  lectures  at 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  having  previously 
pursued  a course  of  reading  under  Dr.  An- 
drew Campbell,  of  Middletown,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1840. 
He  immediately  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Monroe,  in  this  county,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  eighteen  years.  In  1858 
he  left  a lucrative  practice  in  that  village 
and  came  to  Hamilton,  where  he  resided  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
Sunday,  April  17,  1892.  In  1838  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Isabella  H.  Parks,  a 
native  of  Warren  county,  to  whom  were 
born  nine  children.  The  Doctor  was  a Dem- 


ocrat ; voted  first  for  Harrison  in  1836.  He 
always  took  a great  interest  in  education  and 
in  our  common  schools  as  one  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  land.  He  was  elected 
county  commissioner  in  1865,  and  in  1872 
he  was  re-elected  to  that  office.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Masonic  circles  and  a life- 
long member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  was  admitted,  January  4,  1858,  to  mem- 
bership in  Washington  Lodge,  No.  17,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Hamilton;  was 
junior  warden  of  the  lodge;  for  many  years 
was  thrice  illustrious  master  of  Hamilton 
Council,  No.  19,  Royal  and  Select  Masters; 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Cincinnati 
Commandery,  No.  3,  Knights  Templar. 
He  was  social,  affable  and  pleasant  in  all 
his  relations,  and  stood  high  as  an  official 
and  as  a practitioner  of  his  profession. 

JOHN  B.  WELLER, 

who  filled  more  important  public  stations 
than  any  one  else  who  ever  lived  in  Butler 
county,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Mont- 
gomery, Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1812.  He  was  of  German  de- 
scent, his  ancestors  originally  settling  in 
New  York.  From  that  state  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Ohio  some  few  years  before  his 
birth.  He  was  educated  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity, but  did  not  graduate.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Jesse  Corwin,  in  Hamilton. 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  his  principal  competitor 
in  the  policies  of  this  county,  came  to  Hamil- 
ton at  the  same  time,  and  the  two  young 
men  slept  together  in  the  same  bed.  They 
were  then  of  the  same  politics.  Before  at- 
taining his  majority  young  Weller  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  after  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democrats  for  the  office  of 
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prosecuting  attorney,  his  opponent  being 
Jesse  Corwin,  his  old  tutor,  whom  he  de- 
feated by  a handsome  majority. 

In  1838,  when  barely  of  legal  age,  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  second  con- 
. gressional  district  in  the  lower  house  of 
congress,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  But- 
ler, Preble  and  Darke.  He  held  his  seat 
for  three  terms,  twice  defeating  the  Hon. 
Lewis  D.  Campbell.  Mr.  Weller,  though 
very  young,  early  took  a leading  part  in  all 
debates  before  the  House,  and  proved  him- 
self a ready  and  powerful  speaker.  At  the 
end  of  six  years’  service  he  declined  a nomi- 
nation for  a fourth  term,  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Weller,  at  an  early  age,  had  mar- 
ried Miss  Ryan,  daughter  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  Hamilton;  but  this  lady 
lived  only  a short  time.  Early  in  his  con- 
gressional career  he  married  Miss  Bryan, 
whose  father,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Bryan,  was 
auditor  of  the  state  at  that  time.  His  sec- 
ond wife  lived  but  two  years.  In  1845  'ie 
married  Miss  Taylor,  a niece  of  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  senator  from  Missouri.  She 
lived  three  years. 

Mr.  Weller  was  not  permitted  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  for  any  length  of  time, 
for  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  he  volunteered  as  a private,  but  was 
elected  captain  of  his  company,  which  be- 
came part  of  the  Second  Ohio  Regiment,  of 
which  he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
fought  all  through  the  war,  and  led  his  regi- 
ment in  the  charge  through  the  streets  of 
Monterey,  when  the  gallant  Colonel  Mitchell 
was  wounded. 

After  peace  was  declared,  Colonel  Wel- 
ler returned  to  his  home  in  Hamilton,  and 
took  up  his  profession,  but  was  called  on 


by  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  to  lead  them  in 
the  great  gubernatorial  fight  of  1848.  His 
opponent,  the  Whig  candidate,  was  Seabury 
Ford,  and  the  campaign  was  the  fiercest  and 
most  bitter  ever  known  in  this  state.  This 
was  virtually  a fight  to  decide  the  presi- 
dential question  as  far  as  Ohio  was  con- 
cerned; for  it  was  conceded  that  if  Weller 
carried  the  state,  Cass  would  get  Ohio’s  vote. 
After  a canvass  carried  on  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  in  which  Colonel  Weller  spoke 
in  seventy-eight  counties,  and  after  weeks 
of  doubt  as  to  the  final  result — for  it  took 
the  official  vote  to  decide — it  was  found  that 
Weller  had  been  defeated  by  a majority  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  votes  out  of  an 
aggregate  of  almost  three  hundred  thousand. 
In  one  county  over  four  hundred  votes  were 
cast  for  John  Weller,  which  were  thrown 
out.  But  the  great  point  was  won,  after 
all ; for  Ohio  went  for  Cass. 

In  January,  1849,  President  Polk  ten- 
dered to  Colonel  Weller  the  appointment  of 
commissioner  under  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  to  settle  the  boundary  line 
between  California  and  Mexico.  On  Presi- 
dent Taylor’s  accession  to  the  office.  Col- 
onel Weller  was  relieved,  and  proceeded  to 
San  Frhncisco,  where  he  pursued  his  pro- 
fession. In  1852  he  was  elected  United 
States  senator  in  the  place  of  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, for  the  long  term  ending  in  1857. 
Upon  his  return  to  California  in  that  year 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  by  a 
large  majority.  At  the  termination  of  his 
career  as  governor  he  settled  in  Alameda 
county,  near  Oakland,  but  was  sent  by  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  as  minister  to  Mexico  in  the 
fall  of  i860.  When  President  Lincoln 
came  into  office.  Colonel  Weller  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  old  Ohio  Friend,  Tom  Cor- 
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win.  In  1867  Governor  Weller  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  was  appointed  mas- 
ter in  chancery  for  all  of  the  Gaines  cases. 
Here  he  lived  until  his  death,  on  the  17th 
day  of  August,  1875. 

Governor  Weller  left  two  children, — 
John  B.  Weller,  Jr.,  whose  mother  was  Miss 
Taylor,  and  Charles  L.  Weller,  Jr.,  who  was 
the  only  child  by  his  marriage  with  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Staunton  in  1854. 

SAMUEL  DICK. 

Our  country  owed  much  of  its  rapid  de- 
velopment to  those  who  came  here  from  for- 
eign lands  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Among 
these,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  Ireland  has 
been  the  most  prolific.  Fully  one  quarter  of 
our  population  have  some  Irish  blood  in  their 
veins.  Among  these  hardy  immigrants  was 
Samuel  Dick,  a native  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim, where  he  was  born  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1764.  His  parents,  who  were  in  a 
respectable  position  of  life,  died  when  he 
was  quite  young,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of 
some  relatives.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1783,  being  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
sailed  from  Belfast  for  America.  Two  of 
his  brothers  were  settled  in  Baltimore,  where 
they  had  been  selling  goods,  but  on  his  ar- 
rival they  proposed  to  take  him  into  partner- 
ship, and  establish  themselves  in  business  in 
Gettysburg.  He  refused  this  offer,  although 
they  were  well-to-do  and  he  was  poor,  for 
he  had  resolved  to  carve  out  his  own  for- 
tune. He  went,  however,  with  his  broth- 
ers to  Gettysburg,  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  school  that  winter ; but  only  a few 
days  after  his  arrival  he  met  some  one  who 
wished  to  have  brandy  distilled  from  ap- 
ples. Mr.  Dick  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  process,  and  offered  his  aid.  It 


was  accepted,  and  in  this  same  employment 
he  remained  all  winter,  being  well  com- 
pensated. 

The  next  spring  the  young  man  crossed 
the  Alleghanies,  and  among  other  things  he 
engaged  to  teach  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Gil- 
lespie the  art  of  distilling.  This  necessarily 
brought  him  much  about  the  house,  and  in 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  family,  which 
resulted  in  an  intimate  and  lasting  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Gillespie  had  a daughter,  Martha, 
of  comely  figure  and  good  disposition,  whom 
Mr.  Dick  admired  very'  much.  One  day  her 
father  treated  her  rather  harshly,  and  in  a 
fit  of  exasperation  she  said  she  would  ac- 
cept the  first  respectable  man  that  offered. 
Mr.  Dick  was  close  by.  and  said  to  her. 
laughingly,  “Here  is  your  man.”  In  the 
end  what  was  said  in  a joke  was  taken  in 
earnest,  and  he  married  her  in  1785.  They 
lived  in  great  harmony  together  until  her 
death,  at  the  homestead  on  Indian  creek,  in 
i833- 

The  place  where  he  was  residing  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  was  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania;  but  in  179°  con’ 
eluded  to  go  farther  west,  taking  his  wife 
and  two  children  with  him.  He  purchased 
a lot  in  the  new  settlement  of  Cincinnati, 
on  which  he  erected  a house.  He  opened 
a grocery,  and  occasionally  was  engaged  in 
forwarding  provisions  and  supplies  for  the 
troops  at  Fort  Hamilton  and  other  forts  in 
the  interior.  He  afterward  kept  a tavern 
in  the  house  where  he  resided.  He  \vas 
one  of  those  who  went  forth  to  the  relief 
of  Dunlap’s  Station,  when  it  was  attacked, 
and  also  saw  Harmar,  St.  Clair  and  \\  a)ne 
each  march  out  on  their  respective  expedi 
tions. 

At  an  early  period  he  became  the  plir 
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chaser  of  a section  of  land  containing  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  lying  on  the  head- 
waters of  what  is  now  known  as  Dick’s 
creek,  adjoining  the  Butler  county  line,  in 
Warren  county.  The  United  States  lands 
west  of  the  Great  Miami  river  were  first 
brought  into  market  in  the  year  1801.  At 
the  first  sale  Mr.  Dick  bought  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  in  the  rich  bottom  of  In- 
dian creek,  in  the  present  township  of  Ross, 
where  he  removed  the  next  year.  On  this 
land  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
bringing  up  his  family  in  great  respect- 
ability. 

Mr.  Dick  was  one  of  the  grand  jurors 
in  July,  1803,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Butler  county.  At 
the  general  election  in  October.  1803,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  state  of  Ohio  that  met 
at  Chillicothe,  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember in  that  year.  He  served  in  the  legis- 
lature during  that  session,  but  ever  after- 
ward refused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used 
for  office. 

He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law, 
Judge  Fergus  Anderson,  in  Ross  town- 
ship, on  the  4th  of  August,  1846,  aged 
eighty-two  years ; and  was  buried  beside  his 
wife,  in  the  burying-ground  at  Bethel  chapel. 
He  was  a man  of  high  moral  principle,  thor- 
ough and  painstaking,  prompt  in  his  engage- 
ments, and  full  of  sagacity.  His  business 
undertakings  were  successful,  and  he 
amassed  a considerable  fortune.  1 During  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  he  was  a member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  his  will 
bequeathed  a legacy  to  the  church  in  Venice, 
which  he  usually  attended. 

He  left  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
George,  who  married  Jane  Anderson ; 


David,  who  married  Judith  Bigham; 
Samuel ; James ; Elizabeth,  who  married 
Joseph  Wilson;  Jane,  who  married  John 
Wilson ; Mary,  who  married  Fergus  Ander- 
son; Martha,  who  married  James  Bigham, 
and  Susan,  who  married  Thomas  J.  Shields. 

ISRAEL  LUDLOW. 

Israel  Ludlow,  an  early  surveyor  of  the 
Northwest  territory  and  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  was  born  at  Long  Hill 
Farm,  near  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in 
1765.  His  ancestors  were  English,  and 
emigrated  to  New  Jersey  from  Shropshire, 
England,  to  escape  persecution  on  the  restor- 
ation of  Charles  II,  the  Ludlows  having 
been  actively  identified  with  the  cause  of  the 
parliament  and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  head  of  the  family 
at  that  period.  Sir  Edmund  Ludlow,  was 
one  of  the  judges  who  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  Charles  I,  became  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  Ireland  under  Cromwell,  and,  ban- 
ished after  the  restoration,  died  an  exile  in 
Vevay,  Switzerland.  Israel  Ludlow  was 
appointed,  in  1787,  by  Thomas  Hutchins, 
surveyor-general  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  “assured"  of  his  “ability,  diligence  and 
integrity,"  to  survey  for  the  government  the 
boundary  of  the  large  tract  of  land  pur- 
chased in  this  neighborhood  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey association,  of  which  Judge  John  Cleves 
Syrnmes  was  principal  director.  He  ac- 
cepted the  appointment,  and  received  his 
instructions,  with  an  order  for  a military 
escort  to  protect  himself  and  assistants  dur- 
ing their  performance  of  the  work.  But 
the  military  posts  on  the  western  frontier 
had  no  soldiers  to  spare,  and  General  Josiah 
Harmar,  then  in  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  Northwest  territory,  advised  Mr.  Lud- 
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low  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  his  ex- 
pedition an  escort,  at  the  same  time  warning 
him  as  to  the  danger  of  attempting  the  sur- 
vey, without  such  protection,  among  the 
hostile  tribes  of  the  Ohio  wilderness.  But, 
being  a man  of  great  energy,  Mr.  Ludlow 
undertook  the  task,  and,  keeping  up  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  they  did  not 
molest  him  or  hinder  his  operations.  In 
1789  he  became  one-third  partner,  with 
Matthias  Denman  and  Robert  Patterson,  in 
the  proprietorship  of  the  lands  about  Fort 
Washington,  and  is  claimed  to  have  given 
the  present  city  of  Cincinnati  its  name,  in 
honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  com- 
posed of  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  of  which  his  father, 
Cornelius  Ludlow,  was  a member.  He  be- 
gan, in  the  year  just  mentioned,  the  sur- 
vey of  the  town — a plat  of  which  he  placed 
on  record.  There  was  a controversy  about 
its  correctness,  one  having  been  previously 
made  and  recorded  by  another  person;  but 
the  community  soon  became  satisfied  that 
the  plat  prepared  and  certified  by  Mr.  Lud- 
low was  the  correct  one.  Ludlow  Station 
was  established  in  1790  near  the  north  line 
of  tJhe  original  town,  a block-house  having 
first  been  built  for  protection,  the  Indians 
at  that  date  being  exceedingly  hostile  and 
dangerous.  In  the,  summer  of  1791  General 
Arthur  St.  Clairs  army  encamped  at  and 
about  the  above-named  station,  previous  to 
its  march  into  the  Indian  territory.  It  was 
not  until  1792  that  Mr.  Ludlow,  then  known 
as  Colonel  Ludlow,  completed  his  survey  of 
the  Miami  purchase ; but,  having  done  so,  in 
May  of  that  year  he  made  a full  report  of 
the  survey,  together  with  a report  of  all  the 
expenses  incidental  thereto,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  sec- 


retary of  the  treasury.  Colonel  Ludlow  was 
subsequently  the  founder  and  sole  proprietor 
of  Hamilton,  having  surveyed  its  town  plat 

in  1794. 

There  had  been  considerable  competition 
for  the  location  of  the  county  seat,  and  Col- 
onel Ludlow  made  several  stipulations, 
which  were  not  entirely  filled,  however,  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1795,  in  company  with  Generals  St. 
Clair,  Dayton  and  Wilkinson,  he  also 
founded  the  present  city  of  Dayton.  After 
General  Wayne’s  treaty  with  the  Indians  at 
Greenville,  in  the  same  year,  Colonel  Lud- 
low was  appointed  to  survey  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  In- 
dian territory.  This  wa?  a work  of  gieat 
danger;  but  it  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  the  boundary  should  be  estab- 
lished ; and,  as  no  military  escort  could  be 
furnished,  he  undertook  the  task,  and,  with 
only  three  backwoodsmen  as  spies  to  give 
warning  of  danger,  he  accomplished  it. 
Colonel  Ludlow  married  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  General  James  Chambers,  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  Novembei  io» 
1786.  He  left  four  children,— James  C., 
Sarah  B.,  Israel  L.  and  Martha  C.  Ludlow. 

FRANCIS  MONFORT. 

One  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel in  this  county  was  Francis  Monfort, 
who,  for  a long  time,  was  pastor  of  the  res 
bvterian  church  in  Hamilton.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Huguenots.  The  foun 
of  the  American  family  fled  from  France, 
after  seeing  the  oppressions  he  wou 
subject  to  if  he  remained  a Protestant  in 
that  country,  first  going  to  Hollan  , an 
then  coming  to  the  American  colonies, 
father  of  Francis  Monfort  was  Lawrence 
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Monfort,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Cas- 
sat,  and  he  was  born  seven  miles  northeast 
of  Gettysburg-,  Pennsylvania,  in  what  was 
then  York  county,  but  is  now  Adams,  on  the 
15th  day  of  December,  1782.  Mr.  Monfort 
moved  to  the  West  with  his  family,  in  1799, 
and  arrived  in  Cincinnati,  May  28th.  He 
soon  removed  to  Warren  county,  remaining 
for  the  summer  on  a place  three-quarters  of 
a mile  south  of  Lebanon,  and  in  November 
taking  a place  eight  miles  west  of  that  town, 
on  the  way  to  Hamilton.  Francis  Monfort 
assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until  he  was 
of  age.  In  1800  he  experienced  a religious 
change,  and  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Turtle  creek,  which  was  the  near- 
est to  his  home,  and  which  was  then  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mc- 
Nemar.  As  he  grew  older  he  determined  to 
enter  the  ministry,  and  began  his  studies 
under  the  supervision  of  his  pastor,  occupy- 
ing more  than  two  years.  There  was  then 
no  theological  seminary  in  Ohio,  and  it  was 
the  common  plan  for  those  who  could  not 
go  east  and  complete  their  studies  to  take 
them  up  with  some  approved  clergyman  in 
their  neighborhood.  The  one  then  best 
known  hereabouts  was  the  Rev.  John 
Thompson,  of  the  place  now  called  Spring- 
dale.  He  taught  many,  and  continued  in 
the  labor  year  after  year.  Previously  to  go- 
ing with  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Mon  fort  stud- 
ied for  a time  with  Mr.  Malcolm  Worley. 
After  being  instructed  by  Mr.  Thompson  for 
a year,  he  passed  eight  months  with  the  Rev. 
Barton  W.  Stone,  at  Cane  Ridge,  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky,  and  he  was  six  months 
with  the  Rev.  Robert  Marshall,  in  Fayette 
county,  of  the  same  state.  He  then  consid- 
ered himself  qualified  to  preach,  and  on  the 
31st  of  July,  1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 


the  gospel,  delivering  his  first  discourse  at 
New  Castle,  Kentucky.  Through  the  south 
of  Kentucky  he  soon  after  went  on  a preach- 
ing tour,  extending  it  into  Tennessee,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nashville.  Then  he  came 
over  into  Ohio,  in  the  Mad  River  country, 
and  afterwards  preached  in  Kentucky.  He 
did  not  at  this  time  belong  to  the  Presby- 
terians, but  from  the  time  he  began  his  stud- 
ies was  a “New  Light.”  His  church,  with 
many  others,  had  seceded  from  its  previous 
denominational  relationship  and  joined  the 
new  body,  which  was  then  thought  to  be 
more  thoroughly  moved  by  the  grace  of  God. 
On  the  6th  of  June.  1809,  he  was  married, 
in  Scott  county,  Kentucky,  to  Sophia  Glass, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Glass, 
formerly  of  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Robert  Marshall.  After  his  marriage  he 
came  back  to  Ohio,  and  preached  on  Clear 
creek  and  then  on  Dick’s  creek  till  October. 
1811,  when  he  joined  the  Presbyterian 
church,  returning  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Rev.  John  Thompson.  He  was  placed  on 
probation  for  sixteen  months,  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  additional  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Hayden  and 
the  Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  D.  D.  No  stop, 
however,  was  put  to  his  conducting  religious 
meetings,  and  he  continued  them  until  li- 
censed by  the  presbytery  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  March,  1813. 

Not  far  from  the  bounds  of  Butler 
county,  but  located  in  Warren,  about  that 
time  there  was  begun  a new  congregation, 
called  the  New  Jersey  congregation,  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  their  members- had 
come  from  that  state.  There  he  was  called 
to  preach,  and  afterwards  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor of  the  church  on  the  14th  of  June,  1814. 
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The  flock  increased  and  multiplied,  and  he 
remained  with  it  until  April,  1821,  when  he 
began  to  preach  in  Hamilton  and  Seven- 
Mile,  places  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
the  Rev.  Matthew  G.  Wallace.  He  removed 
to  Hamilton  the  following  October.  Here 
he  stayed  for  sixteen  years,  during  ten  years 
of  which  time  he  also  preached  at  Seven- 
Mile. 

In  1830  a petition  was  sent  to  the  pres- 
bytery by  four  of  the  elders,  four  trustees, 
and  fifty  members,  asking  for  a dissolution 
of  the  relations  existing  between  them.  This 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Monfort,  who  appealed 
to  the  synod,  and  received  a decision  in  his 
favor.  The  dissatisfied  members  would  not 
take  this  answer  as  conclusive,  and  organ- 
ized another  Presbyterian  church  in  Ross- 
ville,  both  of  the  churches  flourishing.  They 
were  finally  united  in  1842,  under  the  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Thomas.  Mr.  Mon  fort  resigned 
his  charge  in  1837,  and  removed  to  Mt.  Car- 
mel, Indiana,  where  he  officiated  as  pastor 
for  nine  years.  He  then  preached  at  St. 
Omer  and  Concord,  in  the  Whitewater  Pres- 
bytery, remaining  with  them  for  five  years. 

His  bodily  health,  however,  had  grown 
weak,  and  he  then  ceased  regular  charge  of 
a church.  For  four  years,  however,  he 
preached  occasionally,  and  at  two  different 
times,  for  three  months  each,  he  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  Greensburg,  In- 
diana. He  never  was  more  useful  than  at 
these  times.  Mr.  Monfort  was  a strong 
and  fervent  preacher,  and  to  him  many  owed 
their  spiritual  birth.  He  was  for  forty-eight 
years  in  the  ministry,  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good.  His  piety  was  con- 
stant; no  one  could  be  in  his  society,  for  a 
few  minutes  even,  without  knowing  that  he 
was  a religious  man.  He  did  not  grow  lax 


and  idle  as  he  grew  old,  but  was  willing  to 
undertake  new  tasks.  He  began  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language  when  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  and  kept  it  up  until  his  death. 
He  died  June  18,  1855,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  He  had  one  daughter  and  four  sons, 
all  of  the  sons  being  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church. 

FERGUS  ANDERSON. 

Fergus  Anderson  died  early  in  April, 
1880,  at  his  residence  in  Venice,  from  gen- 
eral debility,  aged  eighty-three  years.  His 
death  had  been  expected  for  some  time,  as 
he  had  gradually  become  very  weak.  The 
life  of  Fergus  Anderson  stands  out  promi- 
nently in  Butler  county  history.  His  period 
of  greatest  activity  in  political  affairs  ex- 
tended from  1828  to  1840. 

Fergus  Anderson  came  of  good  stock. 
His  father  was  Isaac  Anderson,  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  book.  Fergus  was  the  sec- 
ond oldest  son,  and  was  born  in  Cincinnati 
June  14,  1797.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Dick,  daughter  of  Samuel  Dick,  an 
old  associate  pioneer  of  Isaac  Anderson. 
June  28,  1821.  Fergus  was  brought  up  to 
the  business  of  farming,  and  after  he  was 
married  settled  on  a farm  on  Indian  creek, 
near  the  residence  of  his  father.  In  1828 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  He  served 
two  years,  and  was  then  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate. where  he  remained  the  same  length  of 
time.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  a justice  of 
the  peace  in  Ross  township,  in  which  office 
he  served  until  he  was  elected  associate 
judge  of  Butler  county  by  the  legislature. 
This  office  he  retained  seven  years.  For 
many  years  he  was  also  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Miami  University,  and 
a member  of  the  county  agricultural  board. 
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In  all  these  varied  capacities  he  served  the 
public  faithfully  and  well. 

In  middle  life  Mr.  Anderson  was  a 
wealthy  man,  but  he  gave  considerable 
money  to  his  married  sons,  and  two  of 
them  dying,  many  thousands  of  dollars  went 
out  of  the  home  estate,  and  he  finally  found 
himself  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 

In  disposition  his  principal  characteris- 
tics were  his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentle- 
ness. Enemies  he  had  none,  while  his 
friends  could  be  numbered  by  hundreds. 

GEORGE  W.  WHITE 

was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November,  1826, 
at  Oxford.  His  father,  George  G.  White, 
was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  emigrated  at 
an  early  age  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Fairfield 
township,  near  Black  Bottom,  in  the  year 
1800.  In  1824  he  became  postmaster  of 
the  village  of  Oxford,  continuing  in  office 
some  twenty-five  years.  Here  George  W. 
White  began  his  first  attempts  at  painting, 
which,  it  is  believed,  are  mostly  destroyed. 
Mr.  Higgins,  of  the  village,  was  the  first 
to  encourage  him  in  the  idea  of  becoming 
a painter,  and  gave  him  a lump  of  crude 
umber,  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue,  with 
some  white  lead.  With  these  crude  appli- 
ances he  began  a picture  on  a piece  of  un- 
prepared bed-ticking,  and  placed  it  on  the 
housetop  to  dry.  His  first  essay  at  painting 
heads  was  made  in  Hamilton,  in  the  year 
1840,  with  S.  S.  Walker,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  was  placed  a short  time,  when  he 
became  ill  from  close  confinement,  on  re- 
covery being  sent  to  the  Migmi  University 
as  a student.  Prof.  Moffatt,  seeing  his  pred- 
ilection, advised  him  to  continue  the  study 
of  art.  Although  his  father  was  unfavor- 
able to  this  course  of  life,  he  supplied  his 


son  with  means  to  go  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  entered  upon  an  artist’s  career  in  1843. 
He  met  with  but  little  encouragement.  The 
painters  all  assured  him  that  the  life  of  an 
artist  was  “a  starving  one,”  and  he  was 
obliged  to  catch  up  what  instruction  he  could 
from  the  others,  not  being  able  to  afford  reg- 
ular lessons. 

His  scanty  means  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  he  began  traveling  as  a negro  minstrel. 
This  was  then  new,  and  he  went  through 
the  country  with  Webb’s  Serenaders  and 
Sable  Sisters,  following  this  with  a trip  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  a show  com- 
pany, comprising  minstrels,  tumblers  and 
athletes.  At  New  Orleans  the  company  dis- 
banded in  trouble,  and  White  returned  to 
Cincinnati  and  engaged  with  Rockwell’s 
Amphitheater.  Here  he  sang  and  played 
nightly  in  the  saw-dust  of  the  arena,  under 
the  cover  of  burnt  cork.  This  was  his  last 
appearance  in  public  in  this  capacity.  He 
resumed  the  pencil,  and  returned  for  a sea- 
son to  his  native  village,  where  he  painted 
cabinet  heads  of  all  who  would  sit.  at  five 
and  ten  dollars  a head.  He  returned  to 
Cincinnati  in  1847.  and  took  rooms  in  the 
Apollo  building,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Walnut,  which  was  at  that  time  the  retreat 
of  several  meritorious  artists,  amongst 
whom  we  might  name  Beard,  Brannon, 
Miller,  Eaton,  Duncanson,  Whittridge, 
Johnson,  Tom  Jones;  the  sculptor,  and  oth- 
ers. Mr.  White  had  as  his  first  roommate 
W.  L.  Sonntag,  the  landscape  painter,  later 
of  New  York  city.  The  first  picture  which 
Mr.  White  ventured  to  place  before  the  pub- 
lic was  a half-length  portrait  of  Julia  Dean, 
the  celebrated  actress,  afterward  known  as 
Julia  Dean  Hayne.  She  was  then  the  city’s 
favorite,  and  her  picture  attracted  wide  at- 
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tention.  She  was  represented  as  “Virginia” 
in  the  play  of  the  “Roman  Father.”  From 
that  time  on  he  continued  to  paint  portraits, 
landscapes,  and  so  on ; in  fact,  any  kind  of 
work  was  gladly  received.  Some  of  these 
canvases  were  the  joint  productions  of 
White  and  Sonntag,  who,  when  not  engaged 
in  painting,  were  skirmishing  about  for 
something  to  eat.  They  suffered  keenly 
from  the  distresses  and  difficulties  which  us- 
ually attend  this  class  of  young  and  undis- 
tinguished painters,  and  were  forced  to  do 
whatever  offered.  Occasionally  they  decor- 
ated omnibuses  and  railroad  Cars,  and  at 
•other  times  painted  scenes  in  the  Museum 
Theater. 

Mr.  White  became  a member  of  the  Ar- 
tists' Union  on  its  formation,  which  af- 
forded him  a sale  for  a number  of  his  pic- 
tures. In  the  summer  of  1848  he  painted 
the  “Greek  Slave,”  two  pictures,  embody- 
ing the  front  and  rear  views,  with  the 
matchless  profile  seen  to  equal  advantage  in 
both.  This  effort  placed  him  favorably  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  artist.  The  pictures, 
after  being  shown  in  the  East  and  West, 
were  finally  taken  to  New  York  and  sold 
for  a thousand  dollars  apiece.  He  continued 
painting,  turning  out  some  fine  work  occa- 
sionally, among  which  were  his  pictures  of 
“Musidora,”  “Helen  McGregor,”  “Beauty’s 
Reverie,”  “Galbina,”  “Undine,”  and 
“Ophelia.”  Among  his  portraits  at  that 
time  were  those  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  II. 
Stockton  and  Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor.  At 
the  burning  of  Wood’s  Museum,  in  1857, 
these  and  many  other  works  of  the  artist 
were  destroyed.  They  represented  the  labor 
of  years.  He  had  resided  for  some  time  in 
Covington,  when  he  was  induced  by  his 
friends  to  go  to  New  York  city.  After  an 


experience  of  a year  he  returned,  setting  up 
his  easel  in  Cincinnati,  and  shortly  after 
painting  “Louis  Kossuth”  and  “Lola  Mon- 
tez.”  In  1857  Mr.  White  came  to  Hamil- 
ton, where  he  .resided,  excepting  during  the 
Rebellion,  when  he  was  in,  Cincinnati,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1890. 

CAPTAIN  ISRAEL  GREGG. 

Captain  Israel  Gregg,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  steamboat  man,  was  for  a long 
time  a resident  of  Hamilton.  He  was  bom 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1775,  in  Virginia, 
but  his  parents,  who  were  adventurous  pio- 
neers. removed  to  Brownsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, shortly  after,  where,  on  attaining  a 
sufficient  age,  he  was  taught  the  art  of  a 
silversmith,  and  on  reaching  his  majority 
set  up  for  himself.  Two  years  after,  or  on 
the  1 2th  of  July,  1798,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Hough,  one  of  the  younger  children  of  a 
Quaker  family,  and  sister  of  Joseph  Hough 
fo r twenty  years  the  leading  merchant  of 
Hamilton.  Another  brother,  Benjamin, 
was  auditor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  from  1808 

to  1815.  . „ , 

Mr.  Gregg  afterwards  became  interested 

in  steamboating,  and  in  1814  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  steamboat  “Enterprise,”  bui  t 
at  Brownsville  by  Daniel  French,  on  his 
patent,  and  owned  by  a company  at  at 
place.  It  was  a boat  of  forty-five  tons,  t 
made  two  voyages  to  Louisville  in  the  sun 
mer  of  1814.  In  December  she  took  m a 
cargo  of  ordnance  stores  at  Pittsburg,  an 
sailed  for  New  Orleans,  arriving  at  that  port 
on  the  14th  of.  the  same  month.  She  was 
then  dispatched  up  the  river  in  the  search 
of  two  keel-boats,  laden  with  small  arms, 
which  had  been  delayed  on  the  river.  e 
had  reached  twelve  miles  above  Nate  ez 
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when  she  met  the  boats,  took  their  masters 
and  cargoes  on  board,  and  returned  to  New 
Orleans,  having  been  out  six  and  a half  days, 
in  which  time  she  ran  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four miles.  She  was  then  for  some  time 
actively  employed  in  transporting  troops, 
etc.  She  made  one  voyage  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,^  as  a cartel,  and  one  voyage  to  the 
rapids  of  Red  River  with  troops,  and  nine 
voyages  to  Natchez.  She  set  out  for  Pitts- 
burg on  the  6th  of  May,  and  arrived  at 
Shipping  Port  on  the  30th,  twenty-four  days 
out,  being  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  ar- 
rived at  that  port  from  New  Orleans.  She 
then  proceeded  to  Pittsburg,  where  her  ar- 
rival was  warmly  greeted^  as  the  passage 
from  the  sea  by  the  means  of  steam  had 
been  successfully  accomplished  for  the  first 
time.  Captain  Gregg  afterwards  com- 
manded the  “Dispatch,”  a small  boat  of 
twenty-five  tons,  built  at  Brownsville,  which 
was  wrecked  near  New  Orleans  in  1819,  and 
he  continued  as  a commander  in  the  river 
service  for  several  years  after. 

He  then  became  an  inhabitant  of  Hamil- 
ton, where  he  dwelt  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Butler 
county  in  1835,  and  served  four  years,  also 
holding  other  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. By  his  first  wife  he  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, who  are  now  all  dead.  Upon  her  de- 
cease he  married  Mrs.  Phebe  Kelley,  of 
Rossville,  an  aunt  of  William  D.  Kelley, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of 
December,  1822,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  H.  Baker.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  two  children:  Jane  H.,  the 

widow  of  J.  C.  Skinner,  and  Sarah,  widow 
of  Samuel  Cary.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1847,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He 


was  a man  of  great  uprightness  and  benev- 
olence. and  his  memory  is  still  cherished  by 
those  who  knew  him. 

FREEMAN  GRANT  CARY  v 

was  born  in  Cincinnati  April  7,  1810.  His 
father,  William  Cary,  emigrated  to  the 
Northwest  territory  in  1803,  and  settled  on 
a farm  he  had  purchased  at  the  head  of  Main 
street,  Cincinnati,  where  he  resided  until 
1814,  when  he  removed  to  College  Hill. 
His  thirty-two  acres  in  Cincinnati  were  sold, 
and  he  bought  section  30,  in  Mill  Creek 
township,  now  College  Hill,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death,  March  25,  1862. 

In  this  place  Freeman  G.  Cary,  with  his 
two  brothers,  William  Woodward  and  Sam- 
uel Fenton,  received  his  early  education. 
He  afterwards  attended  college  at  Miami 
University,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  the 
class  of  1831.  He  devoted  more  than  thirty 
years  of  his  life  to  teaching.  He  estab- 
lished Cary’s  Academy  and  originated 
Farmers’  College,  into  which  the  academy 
was  merged ; also  originated  for  females 
what  afterwards  became  the  Ohio  Female 
College.  These  institutions  were  eminently 
successful  until  after  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency, the  Farmers’  College  at  that  time 
numbering  three  hundred  students.  The 
Female  College  was  likewise  successful. 

Mr.  Cary’s  strong  point  was  in  gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  also  a successful 
teacher.  During  his  presidency  he  associ- 
ated with  him  men  of  ability  in  the  various 
departments  of  his  institution.  In  the  first  • 
period  of  its  existence  under  him,  he  edu- 
cated, to  a greater  or  less  extent,  some  three 
thousand  young  men,  many  of  them  occu- 
pying distinguished  position  north  and 
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south,  in  the  ministry,  the  bar,  or  as  physi- 
cians or  business  men.  Mr.  Cary’s  charac- 
ter was  marked  by  a combination  of  striking 
traits,  he  having  been  possessed  of  a strong 
constitution,  temperate  habits,  and  good 
health,  which  gave  him  physical  ability  to 
accomplish  successfully  whatever  he  at- 
tempted. 

He  made  his  own  place  in  society,  and 
was  known  to  be  persistent  and  energetic 
in  all  he  undertook.  He  filled  all  the  duties 
that  fell  to  his  charge  with  ability  and  tact. 
He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
branches  of  natural  science,  especially  those 
appertaining  to  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
of  which  he  acquired  both  a practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge.  He  had  connected 
with  his  residence  an  admirably  arranged 
conservatory  and  greenhouse,  on  his  own 
plan,  in  which  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
experimenting  for  his  own  gratification. 
He  established  and  edited  an  agricultural 
periodical,  the  Cincinnatus,  which  for  five 
years  had  a wide  circulation,  and  only 
ceased  by  reason  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  early  leaders  and 
supporters  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  being  several  times  its  honored  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Cary  was  not  only  an  adept  in 
the  natural  sciences,  but  was  also  a good 
classical  and  mathematical  scholar,  his  edu- 
cation and  ability  eminently  fitting  him  for 
marked  prominence.  He  was  selected  as  one 
of  two  to  represent  the  great  state  of  Ohio, 
under  Buchanan's  administration,  in  a con- 
gress of  the  states  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture. with  Marshall  P.  Wilder  at  its  head. 
After  over  a quarter  of  a century’s  labors  in 
the  schools  originated  and  constructed  by 
him  he  retired  to  a farm  in  Butler  county, 
where,  with  his  wonted  zeal  and  industry, 


he  devoted  himself  to  rural  pursuits,  lead- 
ing a quiet  and  retired  life.  His  resi- 
dence, planned  by  himself,  was  a model  of 
taste  and  fine  architecture,  combining  as 
many  conveniences  as  any  structure  in  the 
world.  His  place  was  set  with  the  choicest 
fruits  grown  in  the  climate,  and  his  house 
was  completely  encircled  by  evergreens  and 
deciduous  trees,  all  being  in  keeping  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  man.  He  was  an  el- 
der in  the  Presbyterian  church  for  over 
forty-five  years,  and  was  its  active,  zealous 
supporter.  He  was  twice  married  and  was 
the  parent  of  eight  children.  Gen.  S.  F. 
Cary,  the  world-renowned  lecturer,  was  his 
brother,  and  the  Cary  sisters,  the  celebrated 
writers,  were  his  cousins.  He  died  August 
26.  1888. 

GENERAL  RICHARD  BUTLER. 

Richard  Butler,  after  whom  this  county 
was  named,  was  born  in  Ireland.  With  his 
brothers,  he  came  to  America  before  1760, 
and  was  for  a longtime  in  the  Indian  trade. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
war  he  was  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  courage  and  knowledge  of  character 
made  him  a man  of  influence.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  persuade  the 
Indians  not  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  and 
as  agent  and  interpreter  he  went  to  Fort 
Pitt,  in  April,  1776,  hoping  to  dissuade  the 
Six  Nations  from  entering  the  field  as  our 
antagonists.  They  were  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  had  been  able 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  both 
the  French  and  English.  With  the  latter, 
however,  they  had  formed  an  alliance  at  the 
close  of  the  war  that  added  Canada  to  the 
British  dominions,  and,  while  not  unfriendly 
to  the  Americans,  it  was  feared  that  the  so- 
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licitations  of  English  agents  would  finally 
turn  them  from  neutrals  into  enemies.  Mr. 
Butler  met  the  Indians  in  formal  conference, 
and  during  their  meeting  delivered  three 
speeches,  two  to  Kiosola,  the  leading  Indian 
chief,  and  one  to  the  Delawares,  who  were 
in  a sense  subsidiary  to  the  Iroquois.  His 
efforts  were  for  the  time  successful ; Kiosola 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Americans, 
and  everything  promised  prosperously,  but 
the  current  of  feeling  was  too  strong  for  the 
chief,  and  he  and  the  Six  Nations  finally 
drifted  into  an  alliance  with  the  English,  a 
movement  which  proved  in  the  end  fatal 
to  the  confederated  tribes. 

Butler  was  made  a lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 777  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  Morgan’s  rifle  corps,  which 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct  on 
several  occasions.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth.  While  with  a detachment  com- 
manded by  General  Lafayette,  near  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1781,  he  attacked  Colonel  Simcoe’s  rangers, 
gaining  the  advantage.  He  held  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  acted  as 
a commissioner  in  settling  affairs  with  the 
Indians  at  about  that  time.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Carlisle,  where,  with  General 
Irvine  and  General  Armstrong  and  a few 
others,  an  agreeable  society  was  formed. 
In  conjunction  with  these  officers,  he  quelled 
a mutiny  at  Fort  Pitt. 

In  1784  he  was  one  of  the  United  States 
commissioners  at  a treaty  held  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix.  New  York.  PI  is  fellow  commission- 
ers were  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia.  It  does  not 


appear  that  they  had  any  particular  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  character,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  business  fell  upon  General  Butler. 
New  York  state  sent  a commissioner.  Peter 
Schuyler,  to  protect  her  interests,  as  the 
chief  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  indis- 
putably in  the  possession  of  the  Six  Nations 
were  within  her  limits,  and  for  all  west  of 
New  York  a treaty  some  twenty  years  old 
was  in  existence.  The  United  States  com- 
missioners adopted  a very  high  and  lofty 
tone  to  the  Indians,  and  but  for  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  adopted  by  New  York  in' 
her  treatment  it  is  probable  an  Indian  war- 
fare would  have  broken  out,  retarding  the 
settlement  of  western  New  York,  as,  at  the 
same  time,  Indian  troubles  did  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The  Indians  advo- 
cated their  side  at  this  meeting  with  much 
ability. 

General  Butler  subsequently  attended  at 
Fort  McIntosh,  and  in  September,  1785, 
left  his  home  in  Carlisle  to  proceed  to  the 
Miami,  where  it  was  thought  desirable  a 
treaty  should  be  made.  He  kept  a journal, 
which  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  From 
it  we  learn  that  the  journey  was  down  the 
river,  and  occupied  considerable  time. 
James  Monroe,  afterward  President,  and 
then  a member  of  congress,  accompanied 
him  a considerable  part  of  the  way.  Three 
months  after  starting,  at  the 'mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  a treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  American  commissioners — Gen- 
eral Parsons,  General  Butler  and  General 
Clark — and  several  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
honors  were  with  General  Butler,  who  de- 
livered the  principal  address  to  the  Indians. 
Tradition  has  imparted  to  this  scene  some 
startling  particulars  not  to  be  found  cor- 
roborated in  history. 
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In  1791  he  joined  the  expedition  of  St. 
Clair,  together  with  a brother.  Colonel  But- 
ler. He  was  appointed  second  in  command 
and  was  charged  with  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  recruiting  service.  He  es- 
tablished a rendezvous  at  Baltimore,  and 
several  points  in  Pennsylvania.  Those  en- 
listed east  of  the  mountains  assembled  at 
Carlisle,  where  they  were  disciplined  and 
prepared  to  march  for  the  West.  He  joined 
the  army  at  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  and  the  army  was  set  in  motion 
on  the  4th  of  October,  being  led  by  General 
Butler.  They  crossed  the  river  by  wading. 
At  Fort  Hamilton  General  St.  Clair  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  more  than  two  or  three 
women  for  each  company  from  proceeding 
with  the  army.  This,  however,  was  disre- 
garded, and  when  the  men  commenced 
crossing  the  river  they  also  plunged  into  the 
stream,  but  the  water  being  deep,  their  prog- 
ress was  considerably  obstructed  by  their 
clothes.  Many  of  them  got  out  of  the  wa- 
ter on  the  artillery  carriages,  and  rode  over 
astride  of  the  cannon. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of 
the  march  to  the  fatal  field  where  St.  Clair’s 
army  was  destroyed.  General  Butler  had 
been  active  and  vigilant,  and  when  the  at- 
tack came,  on  the  4th  of  November,  fought 
bravely.  He  and  General  St.  Clair  were 
continually  going  up  and  down  the  lines. 
As  one  of  them  went  up  one  line,  the  other 
was  going  down  the  other  line.  About  an 
hour  after  the  charge  made  by  Major 
Thomas  Butler’s  troops.  General  Richard 
Butler  was  mortally  wounded,  when  pass- 
ing on  the  left  of  the  battalion.  Four  sol- 
diers put  him  in  a blanket,  and  carried  him 
back  to  have  his  wounds  dressed  by  a sur- 
geon. They  placed  him  in  a sitting  posture 


on  the  blanket  leaning  against  a tree.  He 
was  vomiting  blood  at  the  time.  Almost 
immediately  afterward,  while  the  surgeon 
was  examining  General  Butler’s  wounds 
a single  Indian,  who  had  penetrated  the 
ranks  of  the  regiment,  darted  forward,  and 
tomahawked  and  scalped  the  general  before 
his  attendants  were  aware  and  could  inter- 
fere. 

Such  was  the  end  of  life  to  this  brave 
soldier.  He  came  of  a patriotic  family, 
three  of  his  brothers  having  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  fighting  nobly 
for  us.  His  son  has  caused  his  journal  to 
be  published;  and  the  other  descendants  of 
the  family  have  filled  high  stations  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Pennsylvania. 

DANIEL  W.  VOORHEES 

was  born  in  Liberty  township,  not  far  from 
the  old  Spring  meeting-house,  September 
26,  1827,  and  was  only  two  months  old  when 
his  parents  removed  to  Fountain  county,  In- 
diana, where  they  later  resided.  His  father, 
Stephen  Voorhees,  was  born  in  Mercer 
county,  Kentucky,  1798,  and  emigrated  with 
his  parents  in  1804  to  Butler  county,  and  in 
December.  1827,  moved  to  the  farm  in 
Fountain  county,  Indiana,  where  he  died 
several  years  ago.  His  grandfather,  Peter 
Voorhees,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  emigrated  to  Kentucky.  Peter  Voor- 
hees’s  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Van 
Arsdale,  was  born  at  Brant’s  Station,  then 
a fort.  / Her  father,  Luke  Van  Arsdale, 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  there  and  elsewhere 
against  the  Indians  under  Daniel  Boone. 
His  great-grandfather,  Stephen  Voorhees, 
was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
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fought  at  Princeton,  Monmouth,  and  other 
celebrated  historic  fields.  His  paternal  an- 
cestors came  from  Holland,  the  original 
name  being  Van  Voorhees.  Mr.  Voorhees’s 
mother,  Rachel  Elliott,  born  in  Maryland, 
of  Irish  ancestry,  was  married  in  1821. 
Daniel  W.  was  the  third  child,  and  was 
brought  up  on  a farm  about  ten  miles  from 
Covington,  Indiana,  remaining  there  until 
1845.  1°  1845  he  entered  Asbury  Univer- 
sity, whence  he  graduated  in  1849. 

Soon  after  graduating  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Lane  & Wilson,  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  and  the  following  spring  settled  to 
practice  at  Covington,  the  county  seat  of 
Fountain  county.  Here  E.  A.  Hannegan, 
formerly  Lffiited  States  senator,  having 
heard  him  deliver  a Fourth  of  July  oration, 
made  proposals  for  a law  partnership,  taking 
effect  in  April,  1852.  In  June,  1853,  Mr. 
Voorhees  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Wright  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  circuit 
court,  in  which  position  he  soon  established 
a fine  reputation  as  a criminal  lawyer,  and 
broke  up  a nest  of  desperadoes  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Lafayette.  In  1856  he 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  Democratic 
candidate  for  congress,  but  was  defeated 
by  two  hundred  and  thirty  majority  in  a 
district  previously  Republican  by  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred.  In  November,  1857,  he 
removed  to  Terre  Haute,  the  county  seat  of 
Vigo  county,  and  the  ensuing  April,  1858, 
was  appointed  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  the  state  of  Indiana,  by  President 
Buchanan,  in  which  position  he  increased  his 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  lawyer.  He 
was  elected  to  congress  in  i860  and  1862, 
and  in  1864  was  again  a successful  candi- 
date, but  in  this  last  election  his  majority 
was  contested  by  his  opponent,  Henry  D. 


Washburne,  who  obtained  the  seat.  In 
1866  Mr.  Voorhees  refused  the  nomination, 
but  in  1868  he  was  elected,  and  again  in 
1870.'  In  1872  he  was  defeated  by  Morton 
C.  Hunter. 

As  a precursor  of  the  late  war  the  insur- 
rection at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  in 
which  John  Brown  and  others  were  con- 
cerned, and  for  which  they  were  convicted 
and  hanged  in  1859,  will  always  stand 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  country.  At 
that  time  the  gifted  A.  P.  Willard  was  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  Democracy,  and  it  was  with  sorrow 
and  dismay  that  his  friends  learned  that 
Colonel  J.  E.  Cook,  arrested  with  “Ossa- 
watomie  Brown,”  was  a brother  of  Gov- 
ernor Willard’s  wife.  Governor  Willard 
was  not  the  man  to  turn  his  back  upon  a 
brother  or  a friend.  His  first  thought  was 
of  “Dan”  Voorhees,  who  was  then  at  Vin- 
cennes arguing  a case  before  Judge  Michael 
F.  Burke.  Governor  Willard  sent  a message 
to  Vincennes,  and  Judge  Burke  continued 
the  case  while  Mr.  Voorhees  immediately 
started  to  consult  Governor  Willard.  Sev- 
eral gentlemen  advised  him  not  to  undertake 
the  defense,  but  he  emphatically  declared  his 
resolution  to  defend  his  friend’s  brother  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  He  went  and 
took  part  in  that  celebrated  trial.  The  re- 
sult is  known.  John  Brown  was  convicted 
of  murder  and  treason,  but  Mr.  Voorhees 
succeeded  in  having  a Virginia  jury  convict 
Cook  of  murder  only,  thus  bringing  him 
within  the  pardoning  power  of  the  governor. 
Governor  Wise,  however,  refused  to  pardon, 
and  Cook  was  executed  among  the  others. 
This  was,  however,  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Voorhees’s  national  reputation.  His  speech 
was  listened  to  by  the  vast  audience  with 
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rapt  attention,  and  met  with  unequaled  ap- 
probation. He  was  the  recipient  of  enthu- 
siastic congratulations,  and  his  speech  was 
published  all  over  the  country  and  in 
Europe.  From  this  time  forward  he  oc- 
cupied a conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  At  the  bar,  on  the  stump,  and 
in  the  halls  of  congress,  he  soon  became  a 
man  of  mark.  Mr.  Voorhees’s  political  ca- 
reer and  principles,  his  power  as  a parlia- 
mentary orator  and  a statesman,  are  now  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  nation. 

From  the  sobriquet  of  “the  tall  Syca- 
more of  the  Wabash/’  so  often  and  famil- 
iarly applied  to  Mr.  Voorhees,  it  will  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  of  tall  stature.  He  stood 
six  feet  and  one  inch  in  height,  and  weighed 
over  two  hundred  pounds. 

In  1850  he  married  Miss  Anna  Har- 
desty, of  Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  to  them 
were  born  four  children. 

Mr.  Voorhees  was  appointed  November 
6,  1877,  to  succeed  Governor  Morton  in  the 
United  States  senate.  The  issue  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1878  in  Indiana  was  whether  he 
should  be  elected  by  the  legislature  to  suc- 
ceed his  appointment.  On  this  issue  the 
legislature  pledged  to  his  support  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  over  thirty  thousand  over 
all  opposition.  He  was  elected  to  succeed 
himself  in  1885  and  again  in  1891,  and 
served  continuously  until  March  4,  1897, 
a period  of  almost  twenty  years,  in  which 
he  accomplished  a notable  work  in  diverting 
the  county  from  the  sectional  issues  grow- 
ing  oiit  of  the  Civil  war.  As  a politician 
Voorhees  ranks  with  Lincoln  himself.  As 
senator  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions 
to  the  public  needs.  He  was  always  pres- 
ent, and  allowed  no  measure  of  his  political 


opponents  to  pass  without  the  severest 
scrutiny.  With  him  vigilance  was  the  price 
of  liberty.  He  died  soon  after  retiring  from 
the  senate,  on  April  10,  1897. 

ROBERT  H.  BISHOP. 

Robert  Hamilton  Bishop,  D.  D.,  first 
president  of  Miami  University,  was  the  son 
of  William  and  Margaret  Bishop.  He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Whitburn,  Linlithgow- 
shire, North  Britain,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1777.  Having  early  evinced  a fondness  for 
books,  as  well  as  a mind  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary vigor,  he  entered  on  a course  of  clas- 
sical study,  and  in  November,  1794,  became 
a member  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
After  completing  his  course  at  the  university 
he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Selkirk, 
under  the  Rev.  George  Lawson,  in  August, 
1798.  Here  he  passed  through  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  theological  study,  and  on 
the  28th  of  June,  T802,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Associate  Burgher 
presbytery  of  Perth. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1801  the 
Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  M.  Mason,  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  visited  the  Burgher 
synod  of  Scotland,  as  the  commissioner  from 
the  Associate  Reformed  synod  of  North 
America,  partly  with  a view  to  obtain  a sup- 
ply of  preachers  for  the  Amercan  synod. 
Mr.  Bishop,  being  at  that  time  a student 
under  Professor  Lawson,  was  casually  in- 
troduced to  Dr.  Mason,  and  the  brief  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  him  led,  some  two 
months  after,  to  a partial  engagement  to  ac- 
company Dr.  Mason  to  America,  provided 
the  synod,  at  whose  disposal  he  was,  should 
so  direct. 

The  synod  met  in  April,  1802,  and. 
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under  their  special  order,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  with  a view  to  his  engaging  in  the 
contemplated  mission.  In  September  fol- 
lowing, he,  with  five  other  ordained  min- 
isters, embarked  with  Dr.  Mason  at  Green- 
nock,  and  arrived  at  New  York  before  the 
close  of  October.  Having  attended  a meet- 
ing  of  the  Associate  Reformed  synod,  which 
took  place  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  set 
out  with  two  other  clergymen  for  Kentucky; 
but,  being  left  to  supply  two  new  congrega- 
tions in  Adams  county,  Ohio,  for  two 
months,  he  did  not  arrive  there  until  March, 
1803.  He  had  been  appointed  to  labor  in 
Kentucky  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  moder- 
ator of  the  synod — what  was  then  called  the 
Second  Congregation  of  New  York  having 
made  application  for  his  services.  Five 
years  afterwards  the  same  congregation 
sent  him  a pressing  invitation  to  return  to 
them,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept. 

In  the  summer  of  1803  he  had  three 
calls  presented  to  him  in  due  form ; but  that 
which  he  finally  accepted  was  from  Eben- 
ezer,  in  Jessamine  county,  which  was  con- 
nected with  New  Providence,  in  Mercer 
county.  The  two  congregations  united  con- 
tained about  thirty  families  spread  over  a 
tract  of  country  at  least  fifteen  miles  square; 
and,  as  the  Kentucky  river  and  the  Ken- 
tucky cliffs  intervened  between  the  two 
places  of  worship,  the  two  churches  were  not 
expected  to  worship  together  much  oftener 
than  twice  a year.  About  the  same  time  a 
professorship  in  Transylvania  University 
was  offered  him,  and,  accepting  it,  he  com- 
bined the  duties  of  that  office  with  those  of 
his  charge. 

Mr.  Bishop’s  twenty-one  years’  connec- 
tion with  the  Transylvania  University  was 
marked  by  no  serious  difficulties  or  dis- 
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agreeable  circumstances,  so  far  as  he  was 
personally  or  officially  concerned.  Upwards 
of  twenty  young  men,  who  were  more  or 
less  under  his  special  care  during  this  period, 
afterwards  entered  the  ministry,  and  several 
of  them  rose  to  eminence. 

In  October,  1819,  Mr.  Bishop,  having 
dissolved  his  connection  with  the  Associate 
Reformed  church,  joined  the  West  Lexing- 
ton presbytery  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  From  1820  to  1823  he  of- 
ficiated as  stated  supply  to  the  church  in 
Lexington,  which  had  been  gathered  by  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  James  McCord ; and  his 
connection  with  this  church  he  seems  to 
have  considered  as  highly  favorable  to  both 
his  comfort  and  usefulness. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Miami  University.  Oxford, 
Ohio,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1825.  Here  he  found  a few  Christ- 
ian people  who  had  been  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  James  Hughes,  for  some  years 
principal  of  the  grammar  school  in  that 
place;  and  the  pupils  of  this  he  gathered  and 
formed  into  a Presbyterian  church,  and 
preached  to  them  regularly  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  college  chapel,  until  the  year  1831, 
when,  as  the  result  of  a revival,  in  which 
Dr.  Blackburn  was  the  principal  instrument, 
the  church  gathered  so  much  strength  that 
they  undertook  to  build  a place  of  worship 
and  call  a pastor.  In  1825  he  was  honored 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  college  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  divided 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  1838  Dr. 
Bishop’s  sympathy  and  action  were  with  the 
New  School.  In  1841  he  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  Miami  University,  but  held  the 
professorship  of  history  and  political  science 
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until  the  autumn  of  1844,  when  his  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  ceased.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Pleasant  Hill,  a beautiful  spot  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati, 
where  there  was  already  an  academy  which, 
partly  through  his  agency,  was  now  en- 
larged into  a college,  under  the  name  of  the 
Farmers’  College.  Here  he  remained  ac- 
tively and  usefully  employed  to  the  close  of 
life.  Dr.  Bishop  preached  regularly  in  the 
chapel  to  the  students  as  long  as  he  retained 
the  presidency  of  the  university,  but  after 
that  had  no  stated  charge.  He  preached, 
however,  very  frequently  during  his  subse- 
quent years,  and  his  last  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  15th  of  April,  1855,  but  two 
weeks  before  his  death.  As  he  left  his  house 
to  preach  this  sermon  he  distinctly  told  his 
wife  it  would  be  his  last.  He  heard  his 
classes  as  usual  on  Thursday,  and  was  just 
going  to  the  college  on  Friday  morning, 
when  his  strength  failed,  so  that  he  was  no 
longer  capable  of  making  an  effort.  He 
lingered  until  five  o’clock  Sabbath  morning 
(April  29th),  his  usual  hour  of  rising,  and 
then  died,  as  he  had  often  expressed  a wish 
to  die,  “in  the  harness.” 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1802,  just  as  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  America, 
he  was  married  to  Ann  Ireland,  by  whom 
he  had  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  All  his  sons  were  graduates  of 
Miami  University.  Two  of  them  became 
clergymen,  and  one  of  them  a professor  in 
the  university  at  which  he  graduated.  Mrs. 
Bishop  survived  her  husband  but  two  weeks. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Dr.  Bishop’s 
publications:  “Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 

jects,” 1808  (this  was  the  first  volume  of 
sermons  printed  west  of  the  mountains)  ; 
“Memorials  of  David  Rice,”  with  an  ap- 


pendix, 1824;  “Elements  of  Logic,  or  a 
Summary  of  the  General  Principles  and 
Different  Modes  of  Reasoning,”  1833; 
“Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Bible,” 
1833;  “Elements  of  the  Science  of  Govern- 
ment,” 1839;  “The  Western  Peacemaker,” 
1839.  He  published,  also,  several  occasional 
sermons  and  addresses,  among  which  was  a 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Mc- 
Chord,  1820,  and  the  address  at  his  inaugu- 
ration as  president  of  Miami  University  in 
1825.  He  contributed,  also,  liberally  to  sev- 
eral periodicals. 

MICAJAH  HUGHES. 

Micajah  Hughes,  late  of  Liberty  town- 
ship, formerly  president  of  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Baltimore 
county,  Maryland,  on  the  25th  of  January. 
1807.  He  was  the  son  of  Elijah  and  Sarah 
(Muchner)  Hughes,  who  were  both  natives 
of  the  same  county,  and  removed  to  Ohio, 
settling  in  Liberty  township  in  1815.  Mr. 
Hughes  followed  the  occupation  of  a black- 
smith in  Maryland,  but  after  coming  to 
Ohio,  also  embarked  in  farming.  He  was 
born  November  4,  1777,  and  died  August  8, 
1849,  anc*  September  10,  1845* 

being  born  May  5,  1780.  Micajah  Hughes 
was  educated  in  an  old  log  school-house  in 
Liberty  township,  located  in  Huntsville.  e 
soon  was  initiated  into  farming,  and  in 
1832,  in  company  with  Daniel,  his  oldest 
brother,  bought  a farm  of  one  hundred  an 
sixty  acres,  in  Lemon  township,  which  they 
owned  together  until  1837.  In  the  meaa 
time  they  had  bought  another  farm  in 
county,  then  dividing  it  Micajah  took  the 
farm  on  which  he  later  lived,  of  one  un 
dred  and  twenty  acres,  and  forty  acres  0 
woodland,  two  miles  distant.  Their  partner 
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ship  was  dissolved  in  1837,  when  Mr. 
Hughes  married.  His  business  from  that 
time  was  farming,  trading  in  stock  and 
loaning  money. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
First  National  Bank  in  Hamilton,  in  Au- 
gust, 1863,  and  became  its  president.  The 
first  meeting  to  form  this  bank  was  held  on 
the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  fought,  but  the  meeting  at  which  the 
permanent  organization  took  place  was  on 
the  6th  of  August.  The  capital  was  origi- 
nally fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  Mr. 
Hughes  owned  one-tenth,  but  a few  months 
after  it  was  increased  to  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  in  January  was  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  James  Beatty  was 
the  first  vice-president. 

The  bank  has  been  uniformly  successful 
in  its  history,  never  having  been  obliged  to 
close  its  doors  or  ask  the  least  indulgence. 
Its  stockholders  are  conservative  money- 
lenders, who  never  receive  favors  from  the 
bank  or  use  its  funds  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Hughes,  in  later  years,  owned 
but  one  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  stock, 
just  enough  to  qualify  him  to  be  president, 
by  request  of  stockholders,  though  he  for- 
merly owned  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  of  stock.  He  paid  the  largest  per- 
sonal tax  in  Butler  county,  being  on  upwards 
of  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars,  all  his 
property  being  in  this  county,  except  ten  lots 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

He  was  married  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1837,  to  Miss  Phebe  F.  Cassidy,  born  Sep- 
tember 19,  1814,  in  Lemon  township,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Cas- 
sidy, farmers.  Mrs.  Hughes  died  a few 
years  ago.  Nine  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  though  but 


five  are  now  living.  The  oldest,  Mrs.  Helen 
Taylor,  was  born  May  23,  1839.  Albert, 
born  April  23,  1843;  George  W.,  born  June 
29,  1844;  Joseph  B.,  born  November  21, 
1848;  Alexander  C.,  born  January  16, 
1851,  and  died  August  14,  1867,  at  Minne- 
apolis, where  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 
He  was  a lawyer  of  Hamilton.  Sarah  L., 
born  February  4,  1841,  died  November  9, 
1871,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
writer.  She  possessed  a high  degree  of 
literary  skill,  and  her  letters  from  Europe 
excited  much  attention.  Alice  M.,  bom 
July  2,  1845,  died  July  1,  1853;  Evelyn, 
born  October  22,  1853,  died  November  I, 
1853;  Clarence  E.,  born  March  3,  1855, 
died  September  11,  1864. 

He  was  always  a Democrat,  casting  his 
first  vote  for  Jackson,  in  1828,  and  voting 
for  the  candidates  of  that  party  ever  after- 
ward. He  was  frequently  a delegate  to  the 
state  Democratic  convention.  He  was  a di- 
rector of  the  Butler  County  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  ten  years,  and  was  one  of  its  organ- 
izers. 

DAVID  MACDILL. 

The  Rev.  David  MacDill,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  the  northern  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina, December  27,  1790.  He  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  His  father,  though  quite 
young,  served  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  under  Colonel  Horry.  The  son 
in  his  youth  enjoyed  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  churches  and  schools  which  then  ex- 
isted among  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians 
in  the  South.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had 
studied  as  much  mathematics  as  was  then 
usually  studied  in  college.  He  had  a thirst 
for  knowledge  and  a love  of  books. 

In  1806  the  MacDill  family  removed 
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from  South  Carolina  to  what  was  then  re- 
garded as  “the  far  West,”  and  settled  in 
Preble  county,  Ohio.  The  country  was  al- 
most an  unbroken  forest.  A section  of 
land,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  was  purchased,  and  the  work  of  erect- 
ing a log-house  and  other  buildings  and  of 
clearing  off  the  timber,  mostly  beech,  was 
begun.  In  such  work  as  this  young  David 
MacDill  spent  three  years — teaching  school, 
however,  for  three  months  during  each  of 
those  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  being 
about  nineteen  years  old,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  languages  under  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  He  fin- 
ished his  literary  course  in  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Among 
his  classmates  were  the  Rev.  J.  Finley 
Crowe,  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  Hanover  Col- 
lege, and  the  Rev.  David  Monfort,  D.  D., 
pastor  for  many  years  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  In  1813  he  en- 
tered the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Mason,  one  of  the  ablest  pulpit  orators 
of  our  country.  Plere  he  spent  four  annual 
sessions,  and  had  as  fellow-students  many 
who  afterward  became  leading  ministers  in 
their  respective  churches.  He  spent  the 
summer  vacations  in  teaching  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  When  he  graduated,  in 
T817,  from  the  seminary,  he  delivered  by 
appointment  the  valedictory  address  to  his 
class.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  August  6. 
1817.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  (United  Presby- 
terian) church,  in  Hamilton,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  in  October,  1817.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  congregations  of 
Hamilton  and  Concord,  October,  1818.  He 


continued  in  charge  of  these  two  congrega- 
tions for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  de- 
mitted  the  Concord  branch.  The  Concord 
meeting-house  was  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Hamilton,  and  just  this  side  of  Collins- 
ville. He  continued  pastor  of  the  Hamilton 
church  until  1848,  a period  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  During  the  most  of  this  time 
he  preached  three  times  each  Sabbath — 
twice  in  his  own  church,  and  once  in  a 
school-house  or  unoccupied  church.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  labors  he  edited  the  Christian 
Intelligencer,  a monthly  religious  periodical. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  (about  twenty- 
four  in  all)  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Miami  University,  and  was  always 
punctual  in  attending  its  meetings.  His  in- 
fluence did  much  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  that  institution. 

In  1848  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Sparta,  Randolph  county,  Illinois.  Here  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Union  congregation, 
which,  in  a few  years,  became  too  large,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  cared  for  by  one  of  his 
age.  He  resigned  this  charge,  and  removed 
to  Monmouth,  in  order  to  edit  the  Western 
United  Presbyterian,  in  1857.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  by  the  synod  of  Il- 
linois. He  was  now  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  editor  until  1862,  when  he  resigned.  He 
died  in  Monmouth,  Illinois,  June  15,  1870, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  talents  of 
Dr.  MacDill,  the  writer  prefers  to  present 
the  testimony  of  others. 

Professor  Morrison,  in  his  biography, 
says : “The  fruit  of  his  untiring  labors  in 

and  about  Hamilton  is  not  all  seen  in  the 
congregation  he  there  collected,  or  the  num- 
ber of  persons  brought  into  that  branch  of 
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the  church  of  which  he  was  a member.  . . . 
The  influence  of  Dr.  MacDill  was  felt  all 
over  that  country.  . . . There  was  perhaps 
no  man  in  Butler  county  who  did  more  to 
mold  public  opinion  for  good  than  Dr.  Mac- 
Dill.  He  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  op- 
portunities of  doing  good  to  men  and  ad- 
vancing the  glory  of  God.” 

JOSEPH  EWING  MCDONALD. 

Joseph  E.  McDonald,  late  senator  from 
Indiana,  was  bom  in  Fairfield  township,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1819.  His  father,  John 
McDonald,  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  occupation  a 
farmer.  He  was  a man  of  sterling  worth, 
determined,  industrious,  and  self-sacrificing. 
He  died  when  his  son  was  still  in  infancy. 
His  mother,  Eleanor  (Piatt)  McDonald, 
was  a Pennsylvanian.  Her  ancestors  were 
French  Huguenots,  who  located  first  in 
New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  settled  perma- 
nently in  Ohio.  She  was  a woman  of  a su- 
perior order  of  intellect.  She  was  a woman 
of  refined  tastes,  a pleasant  writer,  and,  for 
the  amusement  and  advancement  of  her  chil- 
dren, wrote  many  sketches  and  scraps  of 
song.  She  and  her  husband  were  both  earn- 
est members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  John 
McDonald  she  was  married  to  John  Kerr, 
of  Fairfield  township.  Mr.  Kerr  was  a na- 
tive of  Ireland,  a frugal,  industrious  farmer 
always  out  of  debt,  a just  and  courteous 
neighbor,  a firm  but  kind  parent,  and  the 
father  of  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  He  moved  with  his  family  to 
Montgomery  county,  Indiana,  in  the  fall  of 
1826,  entered  land  and  opened  a farm.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terian church.  He  died  in  1856. 


Joseph  was  seven  years  of  age  when,  in 
1826,  his  parents  located  in  Montgomery 
county,  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  He 
remained  on  the  place  until  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  excepting  two  years  spent  at 
Crawfordsville  attending  school.  Such 
spare  time  as  he  could  command  from  his 
labors  on  the  farm  was  occupied  in  pursu- 
ing a course  of  study  which  aided  much  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  eventful  fu- 
ture in  store  for  him.  At  an  early  age  he 
conceived  a strong  love  for  the  law,  and 
when  ten  years  old  he  had  determined  upon 
making  that  profession  his  life  work,  at  the 
cost  of  any  personal  hardship  or  sacrifice.  In 
his  twelfth  year  the  ambitious  aspirant  for 
future  honors  at  the  bar  became  an  appren- 
tice at  the  saddler’s  trade  at  Lafayette,  In- 
diana. In  that  capacity  he  served  five  years 
and  nine  months,  except  three  months  spent 
in  attending  school.  For  fidelity  to  their  in- 
terests his  employers  released  him  from  the 
last  three  months  of  his  apprenticeship, 
which  time  he  spent  in  prosecuting  his 
studies. 

Following  the  resolution  made  before 
going  to  learn  a trade,  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  vigor  at  such  times  as  he  could 
snatch  from  work  or  rest.  He  had  already 
become  quite  proficient  in  the  English 
branches  and  rudiments  of  learning.  His 
favorite  study  was  history,  in  which  he  be- 
came well  versed.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship he  had  access  to  the  extensive  and  well- 
selected  library  of  Dr.  Israel  T.  Canby,  who 
was  then  receiver  of  the  public  jnoneys  of 
the  land  office  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 
This  opportunity  was  well  improved,  and  he 
was  prepared  when  leaving  there,  in  1838, 
to  enter  upon  advanced  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  Wa- 
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bash  College,  at  Craw  fords vi  lie,  and  began 
the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing with  success,  supporting  himself  mainly 
by  plying  his  trade  at  such  times  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  He  continued  his  studies 
at  college  till  the  spring  of  1840,  except  for 
a short  period  in  the  spring  of  1839,  when 
he  acted  with  the  engineers’  corps  of  the 
state  of  Indiana,  who  were  then  surveying 
the  bed  for  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  In 
1840  he  entered  Asburv  University,  at 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  remained  six 
months,  returning  to  Crawfordsville,  where 
he  was  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  taught 
school  one  term.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he 
went  to  Williamsport,  Indiana,  taking  a po- 
sition as  clerk  in  the  store  of  James  Mc- 
Donald, his  brother,  being  there  one  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  he  began  the  study 
of  law  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  with  Zebulon 
Beard,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the  state, 
as  his  preceptor.  He  advanced  with  rapid 
strides,  his  quick  and  firm  grasp  of  its  prin- 
ciples being  remarkable.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana, 
consisting  of  Judges  Blackford,  Dewey  and 
Sullivan,  in  the  spring  of  1843.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  prosecuting  at- 
torney before  he  received  his  license  to  prac- 
tice, and  was  elected  to  that  position  at  the 
August  election  following,  over  Robert 
Jones,  a Whig  and  a prominent  member  of 
the  Lafayette  bar.  This  was  the  first  elec- 
tion of  that  class  of  officers  by  the  people, 
they  having  formerly  been  chosen  by  the 
legislature. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1844,  he  was 
married  to  Nancy  Ruth  Buell,  at  William- 
sport, Indiana.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Doctor  Buell,  a practicing  physician  and 
surgeon.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  Eze- 


kiel B.,  Malcolm  A.,  Frank  B.,  and  Annie 
M.  McDonald,  afterwards  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
who  died  June  2,  1877. 

He  was  re-elected  prosecuting  attorney 
over  Robert  Evans,  a prominent  lawyer  and 
politician,  in  August,  1845,  serving  in  all 
a period  of  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1847 
he  moved  to  Crawfordsville  and  entered  on 
the  practice  of  the  law,  where  he  lived  until 
] 859.  He  was  elected  to  the  thirty-first  con- 
gress from  the  old  eighth  district  in  August, 
1849,  and  served  one  term.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  Indiana,  being 
the  first  chosen  to  this  office  by  the  people, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1858,  serving  in  all 
four  years.  He  was  not  a candidate  for  a 
third  term. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  removed  to  In- 
dianapolis, forming  a partnership  with  Ad- 
dison L.  Roach,  ex-judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Indiana.  In  1864  McDonald  was 
nominated  for  governor  of  Indiana  by  the 
Democratic  state  convention,  and  made  a 
joint  canvass  with  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the 
Republican  nominee.  At  the  election  he  re- 
ceived six  thousand  more  votes  for  governor 
that  the  Democratic  state  ticket  did  in  1862, 
when  the  entire  Democratic  state  ticket,  to- 
gether with  a majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  general  assembly,  was  elected.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton was  elected,  however,  by  nearly  twenty 
thousand  votes. 

In  1868  E.  M.  McDonald  became  the 
law  partner  of  his  father,  and  the  next  year 
Addison  L.  Roach  retired  from  the  firm. 
E.  M.  McDonald  died  January  1,  1 873. 
Frank  B.  McDonald,  his  youngest  son,  after- 
ward became  the  law  partner  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald. 

Senator  McDonald’s  wife  died  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1872.  On  the  15th  of  September. 
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1874,  he  married  Araminta  W.  Vance,  of 
Craw fordsvi lie,  who  died  February  2,  1875. 
In  1882  he  was  married  for  a third  time. 
March  5,  1875,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  for  six  years.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  and 
the  second  member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  senate,  and  ranked  as  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  of  that  body.  He  was  a 
consistent  Democrat  of  the  Jefferson  type. 
After  retiring  from  the  senate  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
his  death  on  June  21,  1891. 

LEVI  RICHMOND. 

General  Levi  Richmond  was  born  on  the 
29th  day  of  January,  1805,  in  Ross  town- 
ship, in  this  county,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  married  on  the  4th  day  of 
December,  1823,  by  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Baughman,  to  Martha  Powers  Akers,  a most 
estimable  lady,  and  had  by  her  six  children. 

The  greatest  portion  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  the  light  first  fell  upon  him.  From 
April,  1835,  until  in  October,  1841,  he  re- 
sided in  the  town  of  Millville,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Rossville,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  received  from  his  parents  what,  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  was  considered  a 
liberal  education.  Although  but  limited  in 
comparison  with  the  instruction  now  to  be 
obtained,  it  was  yet  sufficient  for  one  of 
such  close  observation  and  thirst  for  in- 
formation to  enable  him  by  a very  extensive 
general  reading  to  qualify  him  for  all  the 
useful  and  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

Coming  upon  the  theater  of  action  when 
recollection  of  the  glorious  achievements  of 


our  heroic  army  of  the  war  of  1812  was 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  true-hearted 
Americans,  and  accustomed  to  hear  the  war- 
worn veterans  recount  their  deeds  of  per- 
sonal valor,  his  spirit  became  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  longed  for  the  opportunity 
of  offering  his  services  to  his  country.  De- 
voting a great  amount  of  time  to  the  study 
of  military  affairs,  and  being  attached  to  the 
Eighth  Company  of  the  Second  Regiment 
in  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  Ohio  militia,  he  was,  on  the  15th  day 
of  June,  1830,  commissioned  a lieutenant 
in  his  company.  On  the  10th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1832,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major  of  the  regiment,  and 
afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel.  and  then  colonel  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, and  finally  was  elected  and  commis- 
sioned a brigadier-general  of  the  First  Di- 
vision. 

A long  period  of  peace  having  blessed 
our  flag  no  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to 
display  what  all  military  men  acquainted 
with  him  agreed  that  he  possessed  in  a most 
eminent  degreee — military  skill. 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out, 
being  pretty  well  advanced  in  years,  and  hav- 
ing a large  family  to  claim  his  support  and 
protection,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  his 
wish  to  accompany  our  army  in  that  coun- 
try, but  his  voice  was  heard  urging  the 
young  men  to  rally  around  the  flag. 

The  great  aim  of  his  life  appeared  to  be 
to  render  himself  a useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. Ardent  and  liberal  in  all  his  senti- 
ments, he  was  a firm  and  unwavering  friend 
of  the  people’s  rights.  Having  attached  him- 
self to  the  Democratic  party  early  in  life,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  party’s  interest;  and 
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the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which  charac- 
terized him  in  political  affairs  rendered  him 
one  of  the  strongest  pillars  which  supported 
that  political  creed.  For  seven  successive 
years  he  served  as  township  clerk  of  his  na- 
tive township,  and  was  twice  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  of  St.  Clair  township.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Rossville, 
which  office  he  held  until  a Whig  adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  when  he  was  re- 
moved on  political  considerations. 

HENRY  LEE  MOREY 

was  born  in  Milford  township.  Butler 
county,  April  8,  1841 ; attended  common 
schools  of  Butler  and  Preble  counties  until 
1856,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Morning  Sun 
Academy  to  prepare  for  a collegiate  educa- 
tion. In  1859  he  entered  Miami  University; 
enlisted  in  the  University  Rifles,  organized 
at  Oxford,  on  the  day  following  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter.  This  company  was  attached 
to  the  Twentieth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
campaign  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Morey 
subsequently  enlisted  in  the  Seventy-fifth 
Regiment,  which  he  helped  to  recruit  and 
organize  at  Camp  McLean,  near  Lockland. 
He  was  elected  second  lieutenant  and  served 
with  his  regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
being  successively  promoted  to  first  lieuten- 
ant and  captain.  The  Seventy-fifth  Regi- 
ment participated  in  the  battles  of  Monterey, 
Franklin,  Cross  Keys,  Cedar  Mountain. 
Chancellorsville  and  numerous  other  ones  of 
less  note.  Captain  Morey  commanded  his 
company  in  every  engagement  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Monterey.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Chancellorsville  and  confined  in  Libby 
prison  for  a short  time,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed. After  the  war  he  studied  law; 


graduated  from  the  Indianapolis  Law  Col- 
lege, and  located  in  this  city  in  1867,  where 
he  afterward  resided.  He  was,  in  1871, 
elected  city  solicitor  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Elijah  Vance;  was 
shortly  after  re-elected  for  a full  term;  was 
the  same  year  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Butler  county,  overcoming  and  wiping 
out  a Democratic  majority  of  two  thousand. 
He  was  elected  a representative  in  congress 
in  1880,  and  was  re-elected  in  1889,  serving 
until  March  3,  1891. 

Mr.  Morey  was  a Republican  in  politics, 
and  was  a leader  in  his  party  in  Ohio.  As 
a political  orator  he  ranked  with  the  best 
in  the  state.  After  retiring  from  congress 
he  held  no  political  office  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  membership  on  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Dayton  Insane  Asylum,  which 
position  he  retained  until  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1902. 

Mr.  Morey  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Morey,  Andrews  & Morey, 
which  had  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
Mr.  Morey  was  an  able  and  courteous 
gentleman,  and  stood  well  with  his  party 
and  the  community  in  general. 

TAYLOR  WEBSTER. 

Taylor  Webster  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  when  a child  immigrated  with 
his  father  and  mother  to  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  in  1806.  He  received  a limited  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  that  early  day,  and 
for  a time  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Miami 
University,  when  that  institution  was  in  its 
infancy. 

M r.  Webster  was  identified  with  the 
press  of  Butler  county  for  a long  time. 
From  about  the  year  1828  until  the  year 
1836  he  edited  and  published  the  Western 
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Telegraph,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  old 
Jackson  Democracy.  Subsequently  the 
Telegraph  was  carrried  on  by  John  B.  Wel- 
ler. During  the  first  part  of  this  period  the 
Hamilton  Intelligencer,  the  opposition 
paper,  was  edited  by  John  Woods,  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  edited,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  D.  Campbell.  These  four 
Hamilton  editors  all  represented  the  district 
in  congress — Mr.  Woods  four  years,  Mr. 
Webster  six  years,  Mr.  Weller  six  years, 
and  Mr.  Campbell,  the  only  survivor,  eleven 
years. 

In  1829  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Ohio 
' legislature.  In  1830  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  Butler  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  and 
was  elected  speaker.  In  1832,  1834  and 
1836  he  was  elected  representative  to  con- 
gress from  the  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Butler,  Preble  and  Darke.  In 
1838  he  was  succeeded  by  John  B.  Weller. 
Subsequently  he  was  the  successor  of  John 
Reily,  deceased,  as  clerk  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  for  Butler  county. 

During  the  administration  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren,  when  he  was  actively  in  the 
field  of  Ohio  politics,  he  was  not  such  a 
leader  as  were  William  Allen,  John  Brough, 
or  John  B.  Weller.  He  was  not  an  orator, 
but  in  a less  ostentatious  way  he  performed 
more  telling  service  than  either  of  them. 
Their  great  powers  were  displayed  in  ha- 
ranguing the  multitude  and  exciting  their 
friends  to  action  without,  perhaps,  making 
very  many  converts  from  the  opposition. 
Mr.  Webster’s  great  strength  lay  in  his  in- 
defatigable industry,  and  his  principal 
strength  was  in  what  was  called  the  button- 
hole and  fence-corner  system  of  electioneer- 


ing. He  had  no  superior  in  the  Miami  val- 
ley in  organizing  political  forces  in  detail 
during  a campaign,  and  bringing  them  into 
action  when  a decisive  battle  was  to  be 
fought.  He  was  naturally  of  a mild  and 
unassuming  disposition — calm,  discreet,  and 
considerate  in  action.  He  was  always  tem- 
perate, industrious  and  persevering,  and  he 
discharged  with  honesty  and  fidelity  the 
functions  of  the  various  official  positions 
with  which  he  was  intrusted.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1876,  at  the  residence  of 
his  son.  in  New  Orleans. 

GEN.  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR. 

Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  bom  at 
Thurso,  in  Carthuess,  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1734.  Educated  at  the  university  at  Edin- 
burgh, studying  the  sciences  of  medicine 
under  the  famous  physician,  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  of  London,  his  tastes  yet  led  him 
to  that  of  arms.  He  became  an  ensign  in 
the  British  army  and  in  1788  arrived  at 
Amherst  before  Louisburg;  a lieutenant’s 
commission  was  issued  to  him  and  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Wolfe, 
who  had  been  selected  to  reduce  Quebec. 
On  September  13,  1759,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  was  decided  the  fate  of  the  French 
nation  in  America,  and  the  thrilling  history 
of  that  battle  has  been  embalmed  in  history, 
among  the  bravest  of  the  brave  being  both 
the  opposing  leaders — Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm. In  the  fatal  struggle  on  the  Plain, 
Lieutenant  St.  Clair  seized  the  colors,  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a dying  soldier, 
and  bore 'them  until  the  field  was  won  by 
the  British.  St.  Clair  was  in  all  the  strug- 
gles and  privations  of  the  war  until  the 
French  capitulated  on  September  8,  1760. 

He  then  obtained  a furlough,  came  to 
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Boston,  married  Miss  Phebe  Bayard,  an  ac- 
complished lady  who  brought  as  her  mar- 
riage portion  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and 
this  with  his  own  savings  made  him  a 
wealthy  man.  Resigning  his  commission 
in  the  army  he  moved  to  the  Lagonia  valley, 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  a 
large  tract  of  land,  erected  a fine  residence 
and  gristmill,  the  first  one  in  the  valley, 
and  entered  actively  into  the  duties  of  civil 
life  in  opening  up  and  improving  that  most 
beautiful  valley.  He  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor for  the  district  of  Cumberland,  justice 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  and  com- 
mon pleas,  member  of  the  governors  coun- 
cil. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  he  at  once  espoused  the  side  of  the  col- 
onists. Congress  issued  to  him  the  com- 
mission of  colonel,  and  President  Hancock 
addressed  him  a letter  pressing  him  to  come 
at  once  to  Philadelphia  and  take  his  com- 
mand. Although  surrounded  as  he  was  with 
affluence,  a rising  and  happy  family,  he  at 
once  bade  them  adieu  and  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, saying:  “I  hold  that  no  man  has  a 

right  to  withhold  his  services  when  his 
country  needs  them.  Be  the  sacrifice  ever 
so  great,  it  must  be  yielded  upon  the  altar 
of  his  country.”  He  was  in  nearly  all  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution,  side  by  side  with 
Washington;  rose  rapidly  to  the  post  of 
major-general  for  meritorious  services ; hon- 
ored by  the  warm  friendship  of  Washing- 
ton, which  he  never  lost;  a friend  and  as- 
sistant of  Lafayette;  president  of  the  Con- 
tinental congress.  Handsome  in  form, 
dignified  in  bearing,  he  was  a national 
leader,  winning  all  hearts. 

By  accepting  the  governorship  of  the 
Northwestern  territory  he  sacrificed  his  for- 


tune, the  comforts  of  his  home  and  brilliant 
political  prospects  there.  He  arrived  at 
Marietta  on  the  9th  of  July,  1788,  and  or- 
ganized the  new  territory  in  September. 
March  4,  1791,  under  an  act  of  congress, 
President  Washington  appointed  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  major-general  of  all  the 
troops  to  be  employed  on  the  frontiers,  with 
directions  from  General  Knox,  secretary  of 
war,  to  march  to  the  frontier  country  and 
endeavor  to  effect  a just,  liberal  and  lasting 
peace  with  the  Indians;  but  failing  in  this, 
to  use  such  coercive  means  as  he  saw  proper 
and  had  the  means  of  using,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  establish  such  posts  to  com- 
municate with  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
Ohio,  as  he  might  judge  proper. 

Gen.  St.  Clair  arrived  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  May  15  and  set  about  to  organize 
the  forces  of  the  United  States.  An  ex- 
pedition was  organized  against  the  Indians, 
and  terminated  in  the  most  disastrous  de- 
feat known  in  the  military  history  on  No- 
vember 4,  1791.  The  whole  country  was 
shocked. 

St.  Clair,  after  his  return  from  the  ill- 
fated  field,  worn  down  by  age,  disease  and 
the  hardships  of  a frontier  campaign,  as- 
sailed by  the  press,  and  the  current  popular 
feeling  against  him,  went  to  Washington  as 
to  a shelter  from  the  storm.  Washington 
did  him  justice.  He  did  not  forget  his  old 
meritorious  services.  He  took  him  to  his 
heart  as  of  yore,  and  retained  him  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  which  position  he 
held  until  November.  1802,  when  he  was 
removed  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

No  man  ever  questioned  the  bravery,  in- 
tegrity  or  faithfulness  of  General  St.  Clair 
to  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  For  it  he 
sacrificed  all  he  had,  a large  fortune,  do- 
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mestic  ease,  the  affection  of  the  friends,  and 
when  the  credit  of  the  government  would 
not  enable  him  to  provide  supplies  for  his 
a™y>  g^re  his  own  individual  promise  to 
pay  what  amounted  to  about  five  thousand 
dollars,  for  which  his  home  and  lands, 
which  cost  him  fifty  thousand  dollars,  were 
sold.  The  government,  under  one  pretext 
or  another,  refused  to  reimburse  him,  al- 
though his  claim  was  strongly  urged  by 
Henry  Clay,  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison  and 
many  others  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation. 
He  finished  his  career  at  eighty-one  vears, 
the  keeper  of  a wayside  inn,  a log  cabin,  on 
Chestnut  Ridge,  Pennsylvania,  having  for 
a long  time  been  in  the  most  abject  want. 
Of  the  pension  of  sixty  dollars  per  month 
wrung  from  congress  from  very  shame,  not 
one  cent  reached  him,  for  it  was  seized  by  a 
creditor  at  the  very  door  of  the  treasury. 

JOHN  SUTHERLAND. 

John  Sutherland,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Hamilton,  and  among  the  most 
prominent  men  of  his  day,  was  born  in 
Carthnesshire,  Scotland,  in  1771.  He  was 
the  son  of  a farmer,  and  when  about  seven- 
teen years  old  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  immediately  went  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  a 
few  years  and  then  came  to  Ohio,  which 
was  then  almost  entirely  unsettled  and  over- 
run by  savages.  The  Indian  was  then  at 
his  height.  In  1793  he  became  a captain  of 
pack-horse,  engaged  in  transporting  pro- 
visions and  stores  from  Fort  Washington 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  St.  Clair  and  Greenville, 
then  posts  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Sutherland  continued  in  the  employ- 
ment for  some  time,  and  afterward  held 
some  post  in  the  commissariat  department  of 


the  army,  until  after  Wayne’s  treaty  at 
Greenville,  in  August,  1795,  after  which  he 
settled  in  Hamilton,  where  he  opened  a 
store  and  traded  largely  with  the  Indians. 
The  friendly  Indians  then  occupied  most  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Great  Miami  river 
as  hunting  grounds;  their  camps  were  in 
what  is  now  Darke  and  Preble  counties,  and 
in  parts  of  Butler  county.  A great  portion 
of  his  trade  for  some  time  was  with  the 
Indians  for  furs  and  peltries.  As  late  as 
1808  a party  of  eighty  or  a hundred  In- 
dians came  in  and  encamped  in  the  lower 
part  of  Rossville,  where  they  remained  sev- 
eral weeks,  trading  with  Mr.  Sutherland. 
When  they  retired  further  west  he  employed 
several  persons,  whom  he  supplied  with 
goods,  to  go  to  their  towns  between  the 
Mississinewa  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Wabash  river  to  trade  with  them.  Years 
afterward  Mr.  Sutherland  traded  largely  in 
beef  cattle,  which  he  purchased  in  Kentucky 
and  the  Miami  valley,  and  drove  them 
through  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  where  he  * 
disposed  of  them  principally  to  citizens  of 
Canada.  Soon  after  he  commenced  business 
in  Hamilton.  Mr.  Sutherland  formed  a 
partnership  with  Henry  Brown,  and  did 
business  for  several  years  under  the  firm 
name  of  Sutherland  & Brown.  After  some 
time  they  divided  their  goods  and  estab- 
lished a store  in  Dayton,  which  was  placed 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Brown,  where 
it  was  continued  until  they  finally  dissolved 
partnership  in  the  year  1810.  About  1813 
Mr.  Sutherland  entered  into  partnership 
with  James  P.  Ramsey,  a brother  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  did  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Sutherland  & Ramsey  until 
the  year  1820,  when  they  dissolved  partner- 
ship. 
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Mr.  Sutherland  first  commenced  business 
in  Hamilton  in  a double  log  building,  which 
stood  south  of  the  pickets  of  the  garrison; 
a part  of  the  same  building  is  the  one  in 
which  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  for 
Butler  county  was  afterward  kept.  It  was 
south  of  where  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  now  stands.  He  then  removed  to 
the  east  side  of  Front  street,  between  Mar- 
ket and  Dayton  streets,  where  he  built  a 
store  and  dwelling-house  on  lot  120,  and 
afterward  built  the  frame  house  opposite 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  public  square, 
to  which  he  removed  his  store  and  family. 
This  building  is  still  standing,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  John  Holtzberger. 

Mr.  Sutherland  was,  at  one  time,  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Butler  county,  and  among 
the  wealthiest  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Inde- 
pendent of  abundant  capital  to  carry  on  his 
business  he  possessed  a large  amount  of 
real  estate  in  both  Ohio  and  Indiana.  His 
credit  was  unbounded.  In  1818,  and  for 
some  subsequent  years,  he  engaged  largely 
in  the  pork  and  flour  trade,  and  made  heavy 
shipments  to  New  Orleans.  In  this  Mr. 
Sutherland  lost  heavily,  and  having  become 
indorsee  for  some  of  his  friends  for  large 
amounts,  which  he  had  finally  to  pay,  he 
became  embarrassed,  had  to  suspend  busi- 
ness and  was  enabled  only  to  save  from  the 
wreck  a small  portion  of  his  fortune.  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  a man  of  unbounded  char- 
ity and  hospitality.  He  rejoiced  when  he 
heard  of  a poor  man  meeting  with  success 
in  his  worldly  affairs.  He  always  adhered 
to  the  old  Scotch  Associate  Reformed 
church,  and  his  home  was  always  the  stop- 
ping place  of  the  clergy  of  that  denomina- 
tion when  they  visited  Hamilton.  He  died 
September  9,  1834,  aged  sixtv-three  years. 


Mr.  Sutherland  was  three  times  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Scott,  of  Fay- 
ette county,  Kentucky.  She  died  some  years 
after  their  marriage,  leaving  one  son, 
named  Alexander,  who  died  at  Hamilton 
about  the  time  he  arrived  at  maturity.  His 
second  wife  was  Marv  Steele,  also  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  died  soon  after  their  marriage, 
leaving  no  issue  surviving  her.  In  May, 
1810,  he  married  Nancy,  the  daughter  of 
James  Ramsey,  who  resided  in  Ligonier  val- 
ley, Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Nancy  R.  Suther- 
land was  born  November  6,  1787,  and  died 
on  March  21,  1855,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  her  age.  She  led  an  exemplary  Christian 
life.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Eliza- 
beth St.  Clair,  the  eldest  daughter,  died  un- 
married about  the  time  she  arrived  at 
womanhood.  James  R.,  the  oldest  son,  died 
in  June,  1834,  aged  twenty-two  years.  Mary 

A. ,  a daughter,  married  Carter  B.  Harrison, 
a son  of  Gen.  William  II.  Harrison.  Carter 

B.  Harrison  died  at  Hamilton  August  1 2, 
1839,  leaving  a widow  and  daughter,  who 
continued  to  reside  in  Hamilton,  and  Sarah, 
another  daughter,  married  Nathan  Reeder. 

ROBERT  MCCLELLAN. 

William,  Robert  and  John  McClellan 
were  sons  of  a pioneer  family  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  lived  in  a 
part  of  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  now  embraced  in  Franklin 
county,  at  the  base  of  the  cave  or  North 
mountain,  near  where  the  town  of  Mercers- 
burgh  now  is.  Here  the  boys  were  schooled 
in  all  the  arts  of  woodcraft  and  inured  to 
all  the  hardships  of  frontier  life. 

On  attaining  a suitable  age — an  early 
one,  as  backwoods  boys  are  precocious  in 
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such  matters — the  boys  obtained  employ- 
ment as  pack-horse  men.  The  settlement 
of  the  country  on  the  Monongahela  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg  (a  region 
known  as  the  “backwoods’’  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), had  been  but  recently  commenced. 
There  were  no  iron  works  at  that  time  west 
of  the  mountains,  nor  had  the  rich  salt 
springs  of  the  Kanawha  and  Muskingum 
been  discovered.  So  that  these  indispen- 
sable articles,  and  all  other  stores  for  the  use 
of  the  settlers  and  their  guardians,  the  sol- 
diers at  the  frontier  forts,  had  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  towns  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  which  wagon  roads  had  been  made, 
on  pack-horses.  Each  pack-horse  had  a 
pack-saddle,  on  which  the  load  was  lashed 
with  a rope.  Two  men  could  manage  from 
ten  to  fifteen  horses,  each  carrying  about 
two  hundred  pounds’  weight,  by  tying  the 
horses  in  a single  file,  one  man  taking 
charge  of  the  leader  and  directing  the  way, 
the  other  following  with  the  last  and  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
loads,  and  urging  on  any  that  appeared  to 
lag.  In  this  manner  all  their  merchandise 
was  transported  along  the  narrow,  winding 
paths,  through  the  rocky  mountain  defiles. 
In  this  occupation  the  McClellan  boys  were 
engaged  for  several  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  In  1790  Robert’s  restless  dis- 
position led  him  to  seek  adventures  and 
more  congenial  occupation  farther  west. 
His  personal  prowess  and  skill  in  woodcraft 
soon  found  such  occupation  for  him.  He 
entered  the  service  in  the  army  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a spy  or  ranger  at  Fort  Gower,  a 
stockade  fort  which  had  been  erected  by 
Governor  Dunmore  in  1774,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Hockhocking,  on  the  Ohio,  at 
that  time  occupied  by  troops  under  Gen. 
Josiah  Harmar. 


The  following  year,  1791,  McClellan 
descended  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Washington  at 
Cincinnati.  The  next  spring,  1792,  he  and 
his  brother  William  came  to  Fort  Hamilton, 
and  engaged  in  the  commissary  department 
as  pack-horse  masters,  in  transporting  pro- 
visions and  stores  from  Fort  Washington 
to  garrisons  in  advance. 

Captain  Robert  Benham  had  command 
of  this  department,  and  was  called  pack- 
horse-master  general.  He  was  assisted  by 
John  Sutherland,  William  McClellan  and 
others,  as  subordinate  captains,  each  having 
the  care  and  management  of  forty  horses 
and  the  men  who  had  immediate  charge  of 
them.  This  branch  of  the  service  was  ar- 
duous and  dangerous.  They  were  often 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  the  men  killed  and 
captured,  and  the  supplies  plundered.  For 
their  protection  they  were  generally  fur- 
nished with  a military  escort.  William  Mc- 
Clellan continued  in  this  service  during  the 
whole  of  General  Wayne’s  campaign.  Rob- 
ert’s scouting  propensities  soon  obtained  for 
him  an  appointment  among  the  spies  or 
rangers  attached  to  the  army.  He  was  an 
extraordinary  active  man  on  foot  and  many 
marvelous  stories  are  related  of  his  athletic 
exploits.  While  at  Fort  Hamilton  he  would 
frequently  leap  over  the  tallest  horse  without 
apparent  exertion.  In  the  town  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  when  passing  along  a nar- 
row sidewalk,  a yoke  of  large  oxen  happened 
to  be  drawn  up  on  the  sidewalk;  instead  of 
walking  around  them,  he,  without  hesita- 
tion, leaped  over  both  at  a bound.  When 
with  the  army  at  Greenville,  at  a trial  of 
feats  of  strength  among  the  soldiers  and 
teamsters,  he  leaped  over  a wagon  with  a 
covered  top,  a height  of  eight  and  one- 
half  feet. 

General  Wayne  had  a bold,  vigilant  and 
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dexterous  enemy  to  contend  with.  It  be- 
came indispensable  for  him  to  use  the  ut- 
most caution  in  his  movements,  to  guard 
against  surprise.  To  secure  his  army 
against  the  possibility  of  being  ambuscaded, 
he  employed  a number  of  the  best  woods- 
men the  frontier  afforded  to  act  as  spies  or 
rangers.  A very  effective  division  of  the 
spies  was  commanded  by  Captain  William 
Wells.  Attached  to  Captain  Wells’  com- 
mand, among  several  others,  was  Robert 
McClellan,  whose  name  has  been  since  im- 
mortalized by  the  graphic  pen  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  in  his  “Astoria,”  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  athletic  and  active  men  on 
foot  that  has  appeared  on  this  globe.  This 
little  band  of  spies  performed  more  real 
service  during  the  Wayne  campaign  than 
any  other  corps  of  equal  numbers.  They 
brought  in  at  different  times  not  less  than 
twenty  prisoners,  and  killed  more  than  their 
own  number,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man. 

Robert  McClellan  remained  with  the 
army  at  Greenville  till  after  General 
Wayne’s  treaty  with  the  Indians,  in  August, 
]794’  which  terminated  the  Indian  war. 
His  brother  William  married  about  this 
time,  and  opened  a house  of  entertainment 
in  the  building  at  Fort  Hamilton  which  had 
been  erected  by  General  Wilkinson  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  house  stood  on  Main,  now  High 
street,  about  the  west  end  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Market-house.  After  the  disbanding  of 
the  army  for  some  time,  Robert  McClellan 
made  his  home  with  his  brother  at  Hamil- 
ton, spending  the  most  of  his  time  in  hunt- 
ing, remaining  in  the  woods  for  days  at  a 
time.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  killed 
an  elk  and  brought  his  hide  and  a part  of 
the  meat  home ; this  was  probably  the  last 
elk  killed  in  the  Miami  country. 


In  the  summer  of  1799  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  attacked  with  yellow 
fever,  but  recovered  after  a lingering  illness. 
O11  August  28th  he  sailed  for  Baltimore, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  October, 
after  having  encountered  so  severe  a storm 
that  they  were  obliged  to  run  into  Charles- 
ton and  remain  there  twelve  days  for  re- 
pairs. His  object  in  going  east  was  to  ob- 
tain a pension  for  his  sendees  and  wounds 
in  Wayne’s  campaign.  He  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, but  found  that  General  Wilkinson, 
from  whom  he  expected  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary certificate,  had  just  gone  to  New  York. 
He  followed  him,  obtaining  the  proper  pa- 
pers, returned  to  Philadelphia,  presented 
them  to  the  secretary  of  war,  who  sent  him 
to  Dr.  Shippen,  the  examining  surgeon.  He 
reported  that  McClellan  was  entitled  to  only 
one-third  pension,  which  for  his  rank,  lieu- 
tenant, was  only  twenty-six  dollars,  Pennsyl- 
vania currency,  a year.  About  this  time  he 
became  connected  with  the  department  of 
the  quartermaster  general  of  the  army  and 
he  was  located  for  a while  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  May,  t8oi,  McClellan  was 
sent  on  business  connected  with  the  commis- 
sary department  to  St.  Louis,  when,  after 
completing  his  mission,  he  retired  from  the 
service.  Soon  thereafter  he  engaged  in 
partnership  with  a Mr.  Morton  in  trading 
at  a post  called  Wilkinsonville,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  twenty  miles 
above  its  mouth.  His  success  in  this  ad- 
venture gave  him  a taste  for  trading,  and 
for  some  years  he  made  trading  trips  up  the 
Missouri  river  with  varying  success  in  his 
dealings,  which  were  principally  with  the 
Indians.  Captain  Clark,  in  descending  the 
Missouri  river  on  their  return  from  the 
well-known  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
met  McClellan  on  the  12th  of  September, 
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1806,  in  a large  boat  with  twelve  men  going 
on  a trade  with  the  Mahos.  Captain  Clark, 
who  had  served  as  a lieutenant  in  Wayne’s 
campaign,  recognized  the  well-known  form 
of  the  ranger,  and  halting,  he  and  his  com- 
panions remained  with  him  till  next  day, 
spending  a pleasant  evening  in  relating  their 
own  adventures  and  hearing  the  news  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  States  during  their  long 
absence. 

In  1807  McClellan  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Ramsey  Crooks,  an  adventurous 
young  Scotchman,  who  had  gained  some  ex- 
perience in  Indian  traffic  in  the  employment 
of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  carry  on  a trading  business  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  river.  In  this 
they  continued  for  several  years,  with  vary- 
ing success.  In  1810  they  dissolved  part- 
nership and  McClellan  continued  the  busi- 
ness alone.  On  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the 
upper  Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nodowa,  he  came  across  a camp  of  an  ex- 
pedition of  Astor’ s American  Fur  Company, 
under  command  of  Wilson  P.  Hunt.  Mc- 
Clellan was  rejoiced  to  find  in  the  party  his 
old  friend  Crooks,  who  had  joined  the  party 
at  Milwaukee,  as  a partner.  It  needed  but 
little  persuasion  to  induce  McClellan  to  ac- 
cept a few  shares  and  become  a partner  in 
the  expedition.  This  expedition  was  sent 
overland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  John  Jacob 
Astor,  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  to  establish  a settlement  and  trad- 
ing-post at  that  point,  in  conjunction  with 
an  expedition  which  went  by  sea,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Thom.  After 
many  arduous  experiences  in  struggling 
forward  through  the  trackless  wilderness, 
the  main  body  of  the  party  arrived  at 


Astoria  on  February  15,  1812.  Mr.  Crooks, 
with  five  men,  who  had  separated  from  the 
party  in  the  mountains,  did  not  reach  As- 
toria until  the  10th  of  May.  The  ship 
“Tonquin,”  commanded  by  Captain  Thom 
and  owned  bv  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New 
York,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
in  the  summer  of  1811.  She  was  the  first 
vessel  sent  there  by  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany,  and,  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year, 
when  trading  on  the  coast  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia was  taken  by  the  Indians  and  every 
soul  on  board  massacred.  The  news  of  this 
disaster  had  reached  Astoria  some  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  McClellan  at  that  place, 
which  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Astorians  and  those  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade.  As  the  spring  opened,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  McClellan  at  Astoria,  several  im- 
portant things  had  to  be  accomplished.  One 
of  them  was  the  sending  of  dispatches  over- 
land to  Mr.  Astor,  at  New  York.  The  dis- 
patches were  confided  to  John  Reed,  the 
clerk  of  the  company,  and  when  the  expedi- 
tion was  made  known,  Robert  McClellan  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  accompany  it. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  smallness  of  his  interest  in  the  co-part- 
nership, and  had  requested  an  additional 
number  of  shares ; his  request  not  being  com- 
plied with,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  com- 
pany. McClellan  was  a man  singularly  self- 
willed  and  of  decided  character,  with  whom 
persuasion  was  useless;  he  was  permitted, 
therefore,  to  take  his  own  course  without 
opposition.  The  party  set  out  the  22d  of 
March,  and  proceeded  up  the  Columbia 
river  till  they  came  to  the  falls  where  they 
had  some  trouble  with  the  Indians  and  hav- 
ing irretrievably  lost  the  important  dis- 
patches for  New  York,  the  object  of  the 
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overland  journey  was  defeated,  hence  the 
party  returned  to  Astoria.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  1812,  another  party  set  out  to  carry 
dispatches  to  Mr.  Astor  and  McClellan  con- 
cluded to  accompany  them.  It  was  a long 
and  perilous  journey,  in  which  they  suffered 
great  hardships  from  cold  and  hunger,  and 
were  often  exposed  to  the  danger  and  treach- 
ery of  the  Indians.  On  April  30,  1813,  they 
arrived  in  perfect  health  and  spirits  at  St. 
Louis,  having  been  ten  months  performing 
their  toilsome  expedition  from  Astoria. 

The  next  day  Robert  McClellan  wrote 
to  his  brother  William,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
giving  him  an  account  of  his  journey  from 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  by  another  letter,  dated 
Cape  Girardeau,  of  July  14,  1814.  he  wrote 
that  he  had  been  furnished  with  a stock  of 
goods  by  Risdon  H.  Price,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
he  had  opened  a store  at  Cape  Girardeau. 
He  stated  that  his  health  had  been  very  bad 
for  several  months,  and  that  he  was  closing 
his  business  with  an  intention  of  returning 
to  St.  Louis.  His  health  continued  to  de- 
cline until  his  death,  some  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1814,  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
where  he  lies  buried. 

Of  the  three  brothers,  John  McClellan 
pursued  the  business  of  packing  over  the 
mountains  from  the  Conecocheague  valley 
to  the  backwoods  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
1800,  when  he  came  to  the  western  country. 
For  several  years  he  engaged  in  trading 
with  the  Indians  at  their  towns  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Wabash  river.  On  August 
13,  1814,  while  on  such  an  expedition,  en 
route  from  Greenville  to  Fort  Recovery, 
about  nine  miles  in  advance  of  Greenville, 
he  was  waylaid  and  shot  by  some  Indians. 
His  body  was  not  discovered  for  two  or 
three  days  afterward,  when  it  was  found  by 


some  hunters  and  buried  in  the  woods  where 
he  fell. 

William,  the  eldest  brother,  continued 
in  the  employ  of  the  quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment of  the  army  as  captain  or  pack-horse 
master,  during  the  campaign  of  General 
Wayne,  and  until  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Greenville,  in  August,  1795. 

Soon  after  this  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Sterret,  of  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
settled  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  he  opened 
a tavern  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  Fort 
Hamilton.  At  the  organization  of  Butler 
county  in  1803,  William  ^IcClellan  was 
elected  sheriff  and  was  re-elected  in  1805, 
and  served  until  1807*  In  1809  he  was 
again  elected  for  a term  of  two  years,  and 
in  1 81 1 succeeded  himself  for  another  term. 
In  1 8 1 1 he  removed  from  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  settled  on  a farm,  on  Two-Mile 
creek,  about  a mile  northwest  of  Rossville, 
on  the  old  St.  Clair  trace.  However,  he 
still  kept  an  office  in  Hamilton,  and  a deputy 
to  attend  to  his  business.  He  continued  to 
reside  on  his  farm  until  his  death,  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1827.  His  widow  survived  him 
several  years,  dying  November  10,  1842. 
They  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  who 
inherited  the  estate. 

MATTHEW  HUESTON. 

Matthew  Hueston  was  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, coming  from  what  is  now  Frank 
lin  county,  where  he  was  born  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1771.  His  father’s  next  neighbor 
was  a Scotchman,  named  Buchanan,  w o 
afterwards  became  better  off  in  the  wor  , 
and  moved  to  Mercersburg,  where  he 
came  a justice  of  the  peace.  His  son  James 
was  sent  to  Dickinson  College,  afterwar  s 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
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successively  a member  of  the  United  States 
senate,  minister  to  England,  and  President 
of  the  United  States.  When  Matthew 
Hueston  was  two  years  of  age  his  father, 
William  Hueston,  removed  to  the  back- 
woods,  and  settled  on  the  Monongahela,  in 
Ohio  county,  Virginia.  The  Indians  becom- 
ing troublesome,  Mr.  Hueston  removed  his 
family  to  Taylor’s  Fort,  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  town  of  Wheeling.  The  family 
remained  most  of  the  time  at  the  fort,  but 
occasionally  went  to  the  farm  when  it  was 
deemed  safe.  Mr.  Hueston  went  back  and 
forth  to  cultivate  his  place,  but  on  one  of 
these  trips  he  was  shot,  killed,  and  scalped 
by  the  Indians,  at  the  door  of  his  own  cabin. 
Mrs.  Hueston  was  left  a widow  with  six 
small  children. 

As  soon  as  Matthew  Hueston  was  able 
he  began  working  around  the  farm,  and  at 
fifteen  went  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a tanner  and  currier,  continuing  at 
that  employment  for  several  years.  When 
he  became  a journeyman  he  saved  up  his 
money,  and,  in  1793,  made  a small  venture 
of  stock,  with  which  he  went  down  the  Ohio 
river.  On  the  17th  of  April  he  landed  at 
Cincinnati,  but  after  a few  days  went  down 
to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  returned  by 
the  way  of  Maysville,  again  floating  down 
to  Cincinnati,  where  General  Wayne’s  army 
had  arrived  in  the  meantime.  Soon  after 
arriving  he  sold  out  his  goods  to  a man 
named  McCrea,  who,  however,  decamped 
without  paying  him.  He  then  went  to  work 
in  a tannery,  being  the  one  afterwards 
owned  by  Jesse  Hunt,  and  afterwards  went 
with  Robert  and  William  McClellan,  who 
were  engaged  in  driving  a brigade  of  pack- 
horses  from  Cincinnati  to  Fort  Jefferson. 
Completing  his  first  trip,  he  drove  a num- 

60 


ber  of  beeves  from  Fort  Washington  to 
Fort  Jefferson,  and  then  superintended  the 
killing  of  the  cattle  and  putting  up  the  beef, 
which  was  designed  to  subsist  the  men  the 
next  winter.  There  being  no  salt  at  the  gar- 
rison, the  meat  had  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
open  air  around  the  fort  to  prevent  it  from 
spoiling,  until  salt  could  be  procured.  This 
caused  a delay  in  the  business  for  some  time. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Hueston  was  appointed 
commissary  at  this  post,  at  the  pay  of  thirty 
dollars  a month.  The  next  summer  he  re- 
turned to  Fort  Washington,  and  went  out 
with  Wayne  on  his  expedition,  being  issued 
commissary  until  the  summer  of  1795,  when 
he  resigned. 

He  then  furnished  himself  with  a stock 
of  groceries  and  other  articles,  and  began  as 
a sutler,  following  this  up  until  the  year 
1796.  He  had  one  store  at  Greenville  and 
another  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  latter  having 
a partner.  The  business  was  very  profitable, 
and  he  soon  accumulated  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  latter  part  of  1796 
Mr.  Hueston  was  taken  sick,  remaining  in 
his  bed  for  three  or  four  weeks.  When  he 
had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  set  out  for 
Cincinnati,  but  found  his  affairs  were  in  a 
wretched  condition.  His  partner  had  be- 
come dissipated,  had  squandered  most  of  the 
property  by  gambling,  and  had  finally  sold 
out  the  stock,  going  down  the  river,  and 
leaving  Mr.  Hueston  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
firm.  This  he  did,  and  found  that,  after 
exhausting  all  his  means,  he  still  owed  four 
hundred  dollars.  Undiscouraged,  he  per- 
severed in  his  industrious  way,  and  again 
embarked  as  a drover.  He  drove  a large 
number  of  cattle  from  Cincinnati  to  Detroit 
for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a head,  and 
was  successful  in  delivering  them  all,  al- 
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though  the  route  was  a complete  wilderness. 
He  returned  in  forty  days.  This  business 
he  followed  till  the  year  1800,  when  he  had 
paid  off  all  his  old  debts  and  had  accumu- 
lated fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
hard  cash.  This  he  laid  out  in  land. 

He  bought  a tract  of  two  hundred  acres, 
four  miles  south  of  Hamilton.  It  was  then 
altogether  in  the  woods,  but  now  the  rail- 
road. the  canal,  and  the  Cincinnati  turnpike 
pass  through  it.  In  a few  years  he  had  a 
large  farm  under  cultivation.  He  built  a 
hewed-log  house,  in  which  he  lived  and  kept 
entertainment  for  travelers  a number  of 
years.  At  the  United  States  land  sales  in 
1801  he  purchased,  or  entered,  three  sec- 
tions of  land  and  two  fractional  sections, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  comprehending 
in  all  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  acres. 
To  these  purchases  he  added  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  he  eventually  became  the 
largest  owner  of  land  in  this  county. 

On  his  farm  south  of  Hamilton  he  be- 
gan to  reside  in  the  year  1802,  and  on  the 
15th  of  April  married  Miss  Catherine  Davis. 
He  remained  here  till  1813,  when  he  re- 
moved to  his  farm  on  Four-Mile  creek,  in 
Hanover  township.  Here  he  built  a large 
stone  mansion,  and  attended  to  his  agri- 
cultural interests  for  many  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Rossville,  taking  up  his  abode 
there  in  October,  1834.  This  is  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Har- 
per. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
militia  was  better  organized  than  it  is  now. 
Mr.  Hueston  became  captain  of  a company 
of  light-horse,  from  which  he  was  after- 
wards advanced  to  the  office  of  colonel  of 
the  Second  Regiment.  When  Hull  sur- 
rendered Colonel  Hueston  volunteered  his 


services,  and  went  with  a number  of  others 
to  Fort  Wayne,  which  was  then  besieged  by 
the  enemy.  After  serving  two  or  three 
months,  he  was  made  purchasing  agent  for 
the  contractor  of  the  Northwestern  army, 
acting  in  that  capacity  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

In  1808  be  became  a justice  of  the  peace 
in  Fairfield  township,  remaining  so  till  he 
removed  to  Hanover,  where,  after  a few 
months,  he  was  again  elected.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  served  until  his  removal  to  Rossville, 
holding  this  office  for  twenty-three  years. 
In  no  case  was  his  judgment  reversed  on 
appeal.  He  was  a commissioner  of  Butler 
county  from  1826  to  1835.  He  died  on  the 
1 6th  of  April,  1847,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  near  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Collinsville.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Masons. 

He  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
They  were  William,  Eliza,  Mary,  Samuel, 
Thomas,  Eleanor,  Robert.  Cynthia  and 
Catherine. 

j.  G.  LONG. 

J.  G.  Long  was  the  son  of  Armel  Long 
and  was  bom  December  15,  1815,  in  Wayne 
township.  He  received  a good  education  at 
both  the  common  and  graded  schools.  He 
was  reared  to  the  pursuit  of  a fanner,  which 
was  his  chief  occupation  through  life. 

Mr.  Long  was  the  possessor  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  acres  of  good  land,  situ- 
ated in  this  county,  upon  which  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  also  owned,  in  its 
natural  state,  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
of  fine  land  near  the  city  of  Omaha. 

The  location  of  Mr.  Long’s  late  residence 
is  very  desirable.  From  almost  every  point 
of  the  compass  the  eye,  unassisted  by  a glass, 
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may  scan  views  pleasant  to  behold;  by  the 
aid  of  a field-glass,  objects  sixteen  miles 
distant  towards  the  south  can  be  distinctly 
seen;  firerockets,  thrown  in  midair  at 
Cincinnati  on  a favorable  night,  may  be  seen 
from  Mr.  Long’s  late  residence  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  gentleman  of  whom  we  now 
write  was  a good  financier,  and  was  assisted 
in  his  temporal  affairs  by  an  amiable  and 
economical  companion,  who  acquitted  her- 
self nobly  in  not  allowing  *‘to  run  to  waste” 
the  accumulation  of  property  acquired  and 
under  the  control  of  her  worthy  mate. 

On  the  14th  day  of  January,  1841,  he 
being  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the 
nuptials  were  performed  which  made  him 
the  husband  of  Miss  Hannah  Squire.  Four 
children  were  born  to  them  to  make  their 
home  a happy  one,  and  to  more  strongly 
cement  the  sacred  union  of  their  lives. 
Hampton  H.  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Henry  Snively,  of  Wayne  township; 
Josephine  P.  married  Philip  H.  Kumler,  also 
of  Wayne  township.  The  former  is  a re- 
tired farmer  residing  in  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Long  was  a successful  speculator,  and  held 
stock  in  the  Second  National  Bank  at  Ham- 
ilton. He  held  the  highest  rank  as  a Mason, 
had  a very  large  acquaintance,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  all.  An  epoch  in  Mr. 
Long’s  life  occurred  when  at  the  age  of  ten 
years;  he  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed 
at  Middetown,  this  county,  the  breaking  of 
the  sod  for  the  Miami  canal. 

JOHN  AUGSPURGER, 

the  fourth  son  of  Christian  Augspurger,  was 
bom  July  31,  1819,  on  a keelbo2t  on  the 
Ohio  river,  near  Steubenville,  at  a time  when 
his  parents  were  on  their  journey  from  near 
Strasburg,  France,  to  Butler  county,  Ohio. 


His  parents  had.  however,  been  in  this  coun- 
try previous  to  1819.  It  was  in  the  year 
1817  when  they  first  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  their  family,  consisting  of  six 
children.  The  old  pioneer  located  his  fam- 
ily in  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  company  with 
others,  went  farther  West,  and  took  a view 
of  the  beautiful  great  Miami  valley,  in  But- 
ler county,  Ohio.  Having  satisfied  himself 
that  it  would  be  much  better  *for  his  chil- 
dren here  than  in  Europe,  he  concluded  to 
settle  here.  But  as  he  was  a great  friend 
of  society,  and  being  in  a strange  country, 
with  no  friends  or  acquaintances,  he  again, 
in  1818,  returned  to  Europe  with  his  fam- 
ily. In  1819  he  left  Europe  with  his  family 
and  a colony  of  thirty-six  families,  among 
whom  were  his  brother  Joseph  and  family, 
and  his  second  cousin  Jacob  with  his  family. 
After  arriving  in  Butler  county,  the  old 
pioneer  bought  a farm  in  Milford  township, 
near  Collinsville,  and  settled  there  with  his 
friends.  Times  then  were  quite  different 
from  now.  Cincinnati  was  only  a small 
town,  and  Hamilton  a small  village.  There 
were  no  turnpikes,  no  canals,  and  no  rail- 
roads, and  no  money  to  be  gotten  for  any- 
thing outside  of  Cincinnati.  Whisky  was 
fifty  cents  a gallon,  wheat  twenty-five  cents  . 
per  bushel,  com  ten  cents  per  bushel,  pork 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  butter  three  cents  per  pound. 
Times,  however,  finally  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  with  industry,  frugality  and  zeal 
he  worked  his  way  along.  He  was  a prac- 
tical farmer,  and  desired  his  children  also 
to  be  farmers.  He  consequently  kept  buy- 
ing land  until  he  had  a fraction  less  than  twro 
thousand  acres,  all  in  this  county,  the  most 
of  which  his  children  and  grandchildren  now 
own.  His  children  were  six  sons  and  six 
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daughters.  The  names  of  his  sons  were, 
Joseph,  Christian,  Jacob,  John,  Samuel  and 
Frederic;  the  names  of  the  daughters  were, 
Catherine,  Magdalena,  Barbara,  Mary, 
Anna  and  Jasabene.  The  number  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Augspurgers  now  living 
is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom 
there  are  about  two  hundred  living  in  But- 
ler county.  The  Augspurgers  are  remark- 
able for  integrity,  hospitality  and  unity,  do- 
mestic, social  and  religious.  In  deal  their 
promise  is  steadfast.  The  neighbor  or 
stranger  is  alike  greeted  with  open-hearted 
cordiality.  In  their  families  kindness  and 
affection  prevail.  As  relatives  they  are  a 
band  of  brotherhood.  Religiously,  they  are 
of  one  church  and  one  belief,  that  of  their 
fathers, — Mennonites. 

JAMES  KYLE. 

James  Kyle,  of  Kyle  Station,  Liberty 
township,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
17th  day  of  September,  1791.  and  came 
with  his  father  to  Butler  county  in  1803. 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  the 
latter  seventies,  at  the  advanced  age  of  over 
eighty-five  years.  Mr.  Kyle  married  Esther 
Clark  in  1816.  This,  the  first  wife  of  Mr. 
Kyle,  departed  this  life  in  1832.  She  was  the 
mother  of  six  children, — four  boys  and  two 
girls.  In  1834  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Conover  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Kyle,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  union  were  three  children, — two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Kyle’s  second 
wife  died  in  1865. 

Through  the  many  years  of  continuous 
residence  of  this  pioneer  in  the  township  of 
Liberty,  wonderful  changes  took  place.  Great 
progress  in  civilization — in  the  sciences  and 
arts — occurred  during  the  busy  and  event- 
ful life  of  this  man.  Mr.  Kyle  resided  here 
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during  the  time  that  the  wild  forests  were 
giving  way  to  settlements,  settlements  to 
villages  and  cities,  all  the  country  to  the 
brand  of  the  husbandman;  trails  to  wagon 
roads,  these  to  pikes,  and  all  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  railroads  and  canals. 

VINCENT  D.  ENYART. 

Judge  Vincent  D.  Enyart  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1799  and  came  to  Ohio  with 
his  parents  when  but  a child.  He  resided 
in  Middletown  until  his  death,  on  Saturday 
morning,  October  14,  1848,  aged  forty-nine 
years.  Judge  Enyart  was  one  of  Butler 
county’s  most  useful  citizens.  He  had  man\ 
admirable  traits  of  character.  He  was  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  of  wide  infor- 
mation. In  the  winter  of  1834-5  he  repre- 
sented Butler  county  in  the  Ohio  legislature 
with  credit  and  ability.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  associate  judge  for  Butler  county, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to 
discharge  for  the  constitutional  term  of 
seven  years.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
political  events  of  the  county,  and  advocated 
warmly  the  Democratic  cause.  His  op 
ponents  in  politics  alwaiys  admired  him  f°! 
his  frankness,  and  confided  in  his  integrity 
as  a politician.  He  was  a faithful  member 
of  the  Baptist  church.  He  left  a widow, 
two  daughters  and  a large  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  to  mourn  his  departure. 

JEREMIAH  MARSTON. 

Jeremiah  Marston  was  born  in  Ken- 
nebec county,  Maine,  March  19,  1798*  |s 
father  was  a Methodist  preacher  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  the  clerical  pro  es 
sion,  he  had  but  little  of  this  world s gooes 
to  bestow  upon  his  children.  Jeremiah  live 
in  his  native  state  until  1819,  and  came  to 
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Butler  county,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  June  18,  1821,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Vail,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  for  thirty-five  years, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  follow  her  to 
her  tomb.  From  this  marriage  eight  chil- 
dren survived  them.  Mr.  Marston  was 
strictly  an  upright  man.  Industrious  and 
persevering  in  business,  economical  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  he  was  enabled 
to  accumulate  a comfortable  competency.  In 
politics  he  was  a Whig,  while  that  party  had 
a living  existence;  then  he  was  found  acting 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  associate  judge,  at  which 
post  of  honor  he  reflected  credit  to  himself 
and  the  state.  Though  connected  with  no 
church,  he  was  a firm  and  consistent  believer 
in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
died  at  his  home  near  Miltonville,  after  a 
brief  illness,  November  17,  1857,  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

SAMUEL  YOUNG. 

Samuel  Young  was  born  in  Dauphin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  9,  1792. 
About  1800  he  moved  with  his  fathers  fam- 
ily to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Warren  county. 

In  1804  he  came  to  Butler  county,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  1819 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Riarson  Baker,  who  lived  but  a few  years. 

In  1823  he  was  again  married,  this  time  to 
Miss  Ruhamma  McCain,  who  died  June  15, 
1851.  To  them  were  born  eight  children. 

Mr.  Young  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Butler  county  and  took 
a deep  interest  in  everything  that  tended  to 
promote  its  prosperity.  When  a young  man 
he  became  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Seven-Mile.  In  1824  he  was  or- 


dained to  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  This 
profession  he  adorned  and  this  office  he 
honorably  filled  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  his  old  home  near  Somerville  on 
June  i,  1875,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

LEWIS  D.  CAMPBELL 

was  bom  in  Franklin,  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
August  9,  1811.  He  attended  school  in 
Franklin,  in  a log  school  house,  with  R.  C. 
Schenck  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  farm,  on 
which  he  labored  for  three  years.  From 
1828  to  1831  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  In 
the  latter  year  he  came  to  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
where  he  published  a weekly  newspaper, 
writing  the  editorials  and  other  matter,  set- 
ting it  up,  printing  the  issue  on  an  old 
Washington  press,  and  acting  most  of  the 
time  as  his  own  carrier.  In  this  paper  he 
advocated  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the 
presidency.  While  editing  his  journal  he 
studied  law  and  in  1835  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  soon  acquired  a large  and 
profitable  practice.  In  1848  Mr.  Campbell 
was  elected  a representative  in  congress  over 
General  Baldwin.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
to  the  same  position  over  Judge  Vance;  in 
1852,  1854  and  1856  over  Hon.  C.  L.  Val- 
landigham,  and  in  1870  over  Hon.  R.  C. 
Schenck,  his  old  schoolmate.  This  was  his 
most  celebrated  campaign,  for  he  had  not 
only  the  influence  and  money  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  contend  with,  but  a large 
Republican  majority  and  the  influence  and 
money  of  eastern  monopolies  that  favored  a 
high  tariff.  During  his  first  service  in  con- 
gress, from  1849  until  1858,  slavery  was  the 
all-absorbing  question.  He  participated 
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prominently  in  the  debates,  contending  that 
slavery  should  be  excluded  from  the  terri- 
tories by  congressional  enactment.  In  the 
thirty-third  congress,  when  the  great  ques- 
tion of  repealing  the  Missouri  compromise 
came  before  the  house  of  representatives, 
he  was  selected,  in  a conference  of  the  op- 
position members,  as  their  leader  on  the 
floor.  The  debate  between  him  and  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  on  the 
relative  advantage  of  free  and  slave  labor, 
gave  him  rank  with  the  ablest  debaters  of 
congress. 

At  the  opening  of  the  thirty-third  and 
thirty-fourth  congresses  Mr.  Campbell  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  a large  majority  of  his 
party  for  the  speakership,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  elected  had  he  continued 
to  be  a candidate,  but  in  consequence  of 
pledges  exacted  from  him  he  withdrew  his 
name.  After  a struggle,  prolonged  for 
many  weeks,  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  was  elected. 
During  this  congress  Mr.  Campbell  served 
as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee. The  arduous  duties  thus  devolving 
upon  him  were  discharged  with  great  ability. 
Among  the  measures  reported  by  him  which 
became  laws  was  the  tariff  act  of  1857, 
which  levied  the  lowest  average  duties  on 
imports  of  any  act  passed  within  the  last 
three-fourths  of  a century.  It  was  during 
this  congress  that  Preston  H.  Brooks  made 
the  assault  on  Charles  Sumner  in  the  old  sen- 
ate chamber.  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  senate  after  he  was  stricken 
down.  On  the  following  day  he  introduced 
the  resolution  for  an  investigation,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  made  a report  for  the 
expulsion  of  Brooks.  The  challenge  which 
the  latter  subsequently  sent  Mr.  Burlingame 


was  one  of  the  results  of  the  assault  on  Mr. 
Sumner.  Upon  the  pressing  request  of  Mr. 
Burlingame  Mr.  Campbell  took  charge  of 
the  affairs  as  his  friend.  General  Joseph 
Lane,  of  Oregon,  being  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Brooks.  The  correspondence  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Burlingame  was  wholly  written  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  retained  all  of  the 
original  papers.  It  was  through  his  skillful 
management  that  Mr.  Burlingame  was  car- 
ried safely  through  without  a stain  upon  his 
honor.  When  the  Southern  rebellion  com- 
menced Mr.  Campbell  ardently  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1861  he  was  assisted  in  raising 
several  regiments.  In  the  autumn  following 
he  organized  the  Sixty-ninth  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, and  was  commissioned  colonel.  In 
the  winter  of  1861-2  he  was  in  command  of 
Camp  Chase,  where  he  received  and  kept  as 
prisoners  of  war  the  officers  taken  at  Fort 
Donelson  and  in  other  battles.  In  April 
following  he  went  under  orders  with  his 
regiment  to  Tennessee,  where  he  served  in 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  until  the  fail- 
ure of  his  health  unfitted  him  for  the  serv- 
ice, when  he  reluctantly  retired. 

In  1866  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed 
minister  to  Mexico — the  successor  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Corwin.  In  November  of  that  year, 
accompanied  by  General  Sherman,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  mission.  The  French  army 
of  occupation  and  other  forces  of  Maximil- 
ian were  then  in  Mexico  holding  the  capital 
and  other  principal  cities.  President  Juarez 
and  his  cabinet  officers  had  been  driven  to 
a point  on  the  northwestern  border.  Fail- 
ing to  reach  the  government  of  that  republic 
in  its  then  migratory  condition,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  directed  by  Mr.  Seward,  secretary 
of  state,  to  make  his  official  residence  tem- 
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porarily  in  New  Orleans.  He  remained 
there  until  June  following,  when,  tired  of 
that  kind  of  service,  he  resigned. 

Taking  his  seat  as  a member  of  the 
forty-second  congress  in  March,  1871,  he 
was  at  once  recognized  as  possessing  com- 
manding influence  which  is  attained  only 
by  a long  and  honorable  public  service.  Act- 
ing with  the  minority,  he  was  not  placed  in 
such  a position  as  to  take  the  leading  part 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  in  previous  con- 
gressional service,  yet  his  influence  was  very 
perceptible  in  the  promotion  of  salutory 
legislation.  In  April,  1873,  Mr.  Campbell 
was  elected  a delegate  to  the  convention  to 
revise  and  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Ohio.  After  the  convention  as- 
sembled at  Columbus  he  was  elected,  on 
May  22(1,  its  vice-president  by  a unanimous 
vote. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Campbell  was  a Whig 
until  the  dissolution  of  that  party.  Subse- 
quently he  was  a Republican,  but  after  the 
rebellion  closed  he  left  that  party  and  co- 
operated with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  in  failing  health  for  months  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  November  22,  1882. 
He  was  survived  by  an  aged  wife,  who  has 
since  died,  and  three  daughters.  In  his 
death  Butler  county  sustained  a great  loss, 
and  the  state  one  of  its  greatest  and  most 
distinguished  sons. 

JAMES  SHIELDS 

was  a native  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1763,  the  son  of  par- 
ents who  were  in  moderate  circumstances. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Greek  at  a classical  school,  and  completed 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

He  had  a quick  and  retentive  memory,  a 


sound,  discriminating  judgment.  He  had 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  every  branch 
of  useful  knowledge.  With  natural,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  with  law, 
physic  and  divinity  he  obtained  a very  gen- 
eral acquaintance.  Few  men  possessing 
knowledge  so  various  and  extensive  made  so 
little  display  of  their  attainments  or  so  re- 
luctantly acknowledged  the  extent  of  their 
acquisitions. 

Having  early  imbibed  an  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  with  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
priestly  and  royal  domination,  he  resolved 
to  leave  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  sons  of  freedom  in  the 
United  States.  He  landed  in  this  country 
in  1791.  He  spent  a short  time  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  removed 
to  Virginia.  In  this  state  he  spent  thirteen 
years  in  cultivating  his  own  mind,  and  in 
the  useful  and  honorable  employment  of 
teaching.  In  1804  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Wright,  daughter  of  James  Wright,  of 
Berkeley  county,  Virginia.  In  1805  he  re- 
moved to  Morgan  township,  in  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  had  previously  pur- 
chased land.  He  began  farming  in  the 
midst  of  a dense  forest,  surrounded  by  few 
settlers,  and  these  entire  strangers.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  from  the  natural  disposi- 
tion and  former  habits  of  Mr.  Shields,  he 
was  little  qualified  for  this  course  of  life. 
But  while  he  was  reasonably  successful  in 
his  undertaking,  he  speedily  rose  to  com- 
manding influence  among  his  fellow  citizens, 
that  must  have  recompensed  him  for  the 
failure  to  reap  great  pecuniary  success.  His 
immediate  neighbors  soon  discovered  his 
superior  acquirements,  and  they  uniformly 
looked  up  to  him  for  counsel,  but  never  in 
vain.  He  was  successful  in  political  life. 
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He  never  took  a step,  wrote  a line,  or  drop- 
ped an  expression  to  obtain  preferment,  yet 
the  public  demonstrated  its  conviction  of 
his  superior  worth  by  sending  him  to  the 
state  legislature  for  a period  of  nineteen 
years.  He  was  chosen  a presidential  elector, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  was  a 
member  of  the  national  congress.  Mr. 
Shields  was  a man  of  the  highest  moral 
^character.  His  word  was,  in  all  cases,  his 
bond,  and  his  declaration  in  regard  to  facts 
which  he  had  witnessed  was  never  disputed. 
He  was  uniformly  abstemious  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Wherever  he  was,  in  his  family, 
on  his  farm,  in  a party  of  friends,  or  in 
public  company,  his  conduct  strictly  con- 
formed to  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude.  He 
was  an  enlightened  and  firm  believer  in 
revealed  religion.  Few  men  have  studied 
the  subject  more  diligently.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  Bible  Society,  Sabbath 
schools,  missionary  societies,  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  every  other  in- 
stitution which  had  for  its  object  the  illumi- 
nation, liberty  and  happiness  of  men.  He 
attended  public  worship  regularly.  James 
Shields  died  August  13,  1831,  after  a lin- 
gering sickness.  He  had  returned  home 
from  Washington  with  extreme  difficulty 
and  gradually  declined.  He  left  a wife  and 
twelve  children  to  lament  their  loss. 

DANIEL  BEAL. 

Daniel  Beal  was  born  in  Virginia,  Au- 
gust 22,  1795.  He  came  to  Butler  county 
in  1811,  and  settled  in  Hanover  township. 
When  he  came  to  this  section  all  kinds  of 
wild  game  were  in  abundance  and  many 
were  the  deer  that  his  true  rifle  brought  to 
the  ground.  The  subject  married  Miss  Amy 
Morris,  of  Reily  township,  daughter  of  Wil- 


liam Morris,  who  was  well  and  favorably 
known  in  the  early  settling  up  of  Butler 
county,  especially  in  the  Indian  Creek  val- 
ley. Mrs.  Beal  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  April 
2,  1797,  and  died  April  24,  1870.  The  hus- 
band— our  subject — was  not  permitted  to 
tarry  long  after  her,  and  died  January  18, 
1871,  aged  seventy-five  years,  four  months 
and  twenty-seven  days.  The  children  of 
those  pioneers  numbered  eleven,  all  of  whom 
survived  their  parents.  Daniel  Beal  was  a 
man  of  true  moral  character,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  esteemed  him  highest. 

COLONEL  ABSOLOM  DUNN 

died  very  suddenly  Friday,  November  3. 
1854.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  where 
his  father  died  when  he  was  quite  a youth. 
Having  thereafter  to  rely  upon  his  own 
efforts  he  apprenticed  himself  to  leam  the 
trade  of  blacksmith.  After  acquiring  his 
trade  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
West,  and  thereupon  removed  to  Butler 
county  about  1809.  Without  money,  with- 
out the  tools  of  his  trade  and  without  the 
assistance  of  influential  acquaintances,  he 
began  his  career  as  a journeyman  black- 
smith. Relying  upon  his  industry,  and  be- 
lieving that  an  intelligent  community  would 
properly  reward  those  who  deserved  their 
confidence,  he  determined  to  be  the  artificer 
of  his  own  fortune  and  his  own  character, 
with  a limited  education,  with  only  respect- 
able business  capacity,  guided  by  honesty  of 
purpose  and  straight  forward  integrity  in  all 
things,  and  of  industrious  and  frugal  habits, 
acquired  a competency  of  this  world’s  goods. 
He  was  elected  repeatedly  to  a seat  in  the 
Ohio  legislature;  he  held  many  other  public 
trusts,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
president  of  the  agricultural  society  of  the 
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county.  He  was  taken  ill  very  suddenly 
while  valuing  the  property  of  Asa  Emmons, 
deceased,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
in  a few  hours. 

Colonel  Dunp  was  respectable  for  his 
intelligence,  was  faithful  in  all  his  engage- 
ments, was  honest,  industrious,  temperate 
and  of  frugal  habits ; was  kind  and  consider- 
ate as  a neighbor;  he  was  in  addition,  a man 
of  benevolence;  amiable  and  affectionate  in 
his  family,  and  a devoted  and  liberal  friend 
to  the  widow  and  orphan. 

JOHN  CRANE 

was  born  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  in  1796, 
and  died  on  the  16th  of  March,  1864.  He 
came  with  his  family  to  Butler  county  in 
the  early  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  first  settled  in  Jacksonburg,  where  in 
1818  a postoffice  was  established,  he  becom- 
ing the  first  postmaster.  In  1825  he  was 
elected  a county  commissioner,  serving  in 
this  capacity  for  three  years.  In  1828  he 
was  a member  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  hav- 
ing as  a fellow  member  Fergus  Anderson, 
of  this  county.  From  1841  to  1845  he  was 
coroner.  Major  Crane  removed  to  Hamil- 
ton in  1825,  keeping  for  several  years  a 
hotel  in  the  frame  building  on  the  comer 
fronting  the  public  square.  During  his 
residence  in  Hamilton  he  was  engaged  for 
several  years  in  the  grocery  and  liquor  busi- 
ness, in  company  with  William  B.  Van 
Hook,  and  was  at  the  same  time  city  in- 
spector. About  1855  he  PrePared  great 
labor  and  expense  a useful  map  of  this 
county,  being  a loser  by  it  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  He  was  for  several 
years  the  commandant  of  a splendid  bat- 
talion of  uniformed  light  infantry.  One  of 
these  companies,  known  as  the  Miami 


Guards,  was  composed  of  the  finest  young 
men  in  Hamilton.  Major  Crane  had  taken 
the  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery  degrees 
of  Masonry.  He  was  a Knight  Templar, 
becoming  such  in  the  year  1827,  in  Leba- 
non. For  a few  years  before  his  death  he 
resided  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  but  his  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Hamilton,  and  were 
buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery. 

SAMUEL  W.  BEELER. 

Samuel  W.  Beeler  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1743.  He  came  to  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
early  in  1800.  His  son,  Col.  Samuel  Beeler, 
Jr.,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Oxford 
township,  having  purchased  section  25  and 
settled  there  about  1802.  Shortly  before 
Samuel  W.  Beeler’s  death,  on  July  13,  1824, 
his  son  in  looking  over  his  father's  papers 
found  a captain’s  commission,  which  read 
as  follows: 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greet- 
ing: 

Know  ye,  that  I,  John,  Lord  of  Dunmore,  Gov- 
ernor of  his  Brittanic  Majesty’s  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  continent  of  North  America,  having 
full  confidence  in  the  valor,  patriotism  and  integ- 
rity of  Samuel  Beller,  Gent.,  of  the  County  of 
Berkley,  in  his  majesty’s  said  colony  of  Virginia, 
doth  hereby  appoint  and  commission  him,  the  said 
Samuel  Beeler,  a captain  in  the  Provincial  Militia 
of  his  majesty’s  said  colony  of  Virginia. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  great 
seal  of  his  majesty  to  be  affixed  unto  these  pres- 
ents, the  25th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1768. 

John,  Lord  of  Dunmore, 

Governor  of  Virginia,  Earl  of  Fincastle,  Baron 

Murry,  of  Blair. 

Captain  Beeler  stated  that  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  plain  and  proper  name  was  John 
Murry,  a long-nosed  old  man  whose  na- 
tive residence  was  in  the  county  of  Blair  in 
Scotland ; and  that  he  had  so  far  gained  the 
good  will  of  George  III  as  to  obtain  the 
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appointment  of  governor  of  Virginia. 
Samuel  W.  Beeler  was  among  the  first 
thirty  or  forty  persons  who  died  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  College  township,  and 
were  buried  at  the  base  of  “Chowraw  hill, 
where  once  stood  a log  church,  erected  for 
church  and  school  purposes  in  1808. 

SAMUEL  DICKEY. 

Samuel  Dickey  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1794.  His  father  was  Adam 
Dickey,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Miami  valley,  and  who  came  from  Ireland 
to  America  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  soon  after  became  ac- 
quainted with  and  married  a Virginia  lady. 
In  1801  he  removed  his  family  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  engaged  in  brickmaking  and 
farming  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  made  the  first  brick  ever  laid  in  a house 
in  the  Queen  City.  He  afterward  re- 
moved to  Lemon  township,  Butler  county, 
where  he  purchased  between  four  and  five 
hundred  acres  of  the  richest  and  most  valu- 
able land  in  Butler  county.  Here  he  lived 
until  his  death,  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  remained 
with  his  father  and  engaged  in  the  milling 
business  until  1821,  when,  after  arriving  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  married 
Miss  Jane  Greer,  with  whom  he  lived  seven 
years,  when  death  separated  them,  leaving 
him  a widower  with  one  child.  In  1831  he 
married  Miss  Kerren  H.  Heath,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children.  In  1851  his  second 
wife  died,  leaving  him  again  a widower.  In 
1864,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  con- 
tracted a third  marriage,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kinder,  an  estimable  lady  of  Warren  county, 
this*  time  becoming  his  companion  and  with 
whom  he  spent  his  remaining  years. 


Having  learned  the  milling  trade  from 
his  father,  Samuel  Dickey  continued  the 
business  from  boyhood  to  old  age,  remaining 
in  one  neighborhood  for  more  than  sixty- 
five  years.  In  1818  he  loaded  a flat  boat 
with  flour  and  whiskey,  which  he  floated 
down  the  Great  Miami,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  sold  the 
boat  and  cargo  to  a “good  advantage”  and 
returned  home  through  the  wilderness  on 
horseback.  In  politics  Mr.  Dickey  was  an 
earnest  and  life-long  Democrat,  and  a 
Protestant  in  religious  sentiment.  Though 
not  a communicant,  he  was  a regular  at- 
tendant at  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Mid- 
dletown. He  died  at  his  home  in  Amanda, 
on  Friday  evening,  April  12,  1878,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
respected  and  honored  by  all  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  was  mourned  by  a wide  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends. 

MATTHEW  RICHARDSON. 

Matthew  Richardson  was  born  in  1758 
in  the  state  of  Maryland.  In  1802  he  came 
to  Ohio  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he 
died.  He  was  one  of  the  first  county  com- 
missioners of  Butler  county,  and  served 
three  terms.  Milford  township  was  or- 
ganized into  a civil  township  in  1805,  and 
in  1810  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  continued  to  serve  the  people  of  that 
township  for  about  twenty  years.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  a member  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
two  sessions  as  a representative  from  But 
ler  county.  He  was  a man  of  good  sense 
and  of  business  habits.  The  conveyancing 
and  public  writing  of  the  township  was 
principally  transacted  by  him  for  many 
years.  In  all  stations  to  which  he  was  caller 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  he  served  them  faith 
fully  and  with  great  honesty  of  purpose. 
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His  friends  were  numerous,  and  he  was  of 
that  mild,  conciliatory  disposition  that  lie 
had  few  enemies.  He  lived  beloved  and  re- 
spected and  died  at  his  residence  in  Mil- 
ford township  on  Tuesday,  January  2,  1838, 
<it  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years. 

MARK  C.  M'MAKEN 

was  born  January  1,  1800,  in  Union  town- 
ship, Butler  county,  Ohio.  His  parents,  in 
17&9>  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  located 
at  North  Bend.  In  the  early  fall  of  1791 
they  removed  to  this  section  of  the  country. 
Joseph  McMaken,  the  subject’s  father,  was 
well  acquainted  with  General*  Wayne,  and 
after  the  treaty  at  Greenville  he  purchased 
the  woods  of  what  is  now  Union  township, 
this  county.  Pie  cleared  the  land  and  built 
a cabin,  planted  his  corn,  took  it  to  the  mill, 
gun  in  hand.  Divine  worship  was  con- 
ducted in  a little,  old  log  meeting  house,  and 
God  was  worshiped  with  loaded  rifles  near 
at  hand,  for  fear  of  the  Indians.  Joseph 
McMaken  and  wife  met  General  Wayne  on 
his  march  to  the  North  near  the  present 
northwest  corner  of  section  14,  Fairfield 
township,  General  Wayne  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Maken drinking  generously  together,  as  was 
the  custom  in  those  days.  As  twilight  be- 
gan to  set  in  Mrs.  McMaken  reminded  her 
husband  that  to  get  home  before  dark  it 
was  best  to  begin  starting  and  so  they  left. 
Mr.  McMaken  had  “blazed”  the  way 
through  woods,  and  it  was  only  by  follow- 
ing this  way  back  that  they  reached  home 
in  safety,  through  the  primitive  and  com- 
paratively unbroken  wilderness. 

M.  C.  McMaken  grew  to  manhood  on 
the  farm  and  was  justice  of  the  peace  of 
his  native  township  for  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  during  the  years  1843-4.  In 


1847  he  removed  to  Hamilton  and  bought  a 
large  portion  of  the  block  on  which  the  late 
residence  of  ex-Governor  James  E.  Camp- 
bell is  located.  He  purchased  about  one- 
third  of  this  block  for  one  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
thereafter  he  sold  enough  of  the  property 
to  clear  the  entire  purchase  price  and  leave 
enough  for  a comfortable  home.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  health  officer  of  Hamil- 
ton, which  position  he  retained  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

In  1862  'Squire  McMaken  and  John  W. 
Sohn  were  appointed  by  Governor  David 
Tod  as  sanitary  commissioners,  to  look 
after  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army. 
They  visited  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
armies,  and  looked  after  the  boys  in  camp 
and  were  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
their  comfort. 

Previous  to  the  war  ’Squire  McMaken 
was  a Whig  in  politics  and  a very  pro- 
nounced anti-slavery  man.  In  1863-4  he 
was  connected  with  the  provost  marshal’s 
office  in  Hamilton.  He  was  a lifelong  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Presbyterian  church.  His 
children  residing  in  Hamilton  and  Middle- 
town  are:  Mrs.  Oliver  Traber,  Mrs.  James 
K.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Abram  Miller,  Mrs.  James 
Wood  and  Hon.  J.  J.  McMaken,  late  state 
senator.  Mr.  McMaken  died  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton  on  January  25,  1899,  in  the 
one  hundredth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a man  of  much  force  of  character  and  cour- 
age and  of  absolute  fearlessness. 

ISRAEL  WILLIAMS 

was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Ohio, 
August  24;  1827.  His  parents  were  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Marker  Williams.  Subse- 
quent to  their  settlement  in  Montgomery 
county  the  family  removed  to  Champaign 
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county,  where  Israel,  one  of  the  nine  chil- 
dren, spent  his  boyhood  days.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  country  schools 
until  the  age  of  eighteen ; then  left  the  farm 
and  taught  school  to  obtain  means  to  pay 
for  further  education.  Attended  the  high 
school  at  Springfield  and  the  college  at 
Granville,  now  Dennison  University ; gradu- 
ated at  Farmer’s  College,  1853:  read  law 
with  Gunckel  & Strong  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  in  1855,  in  which  year  he  was  also 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1856  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  he 
opened  a law  office  in  the  Beckett  block, 
which  he  occupied  continuously  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  pursued  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  For  many  years 
prior  to  and  during  the  Civil  war  he  was 
the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Hamilton 
Intelligencer.  Mr.  Williams  was  an  ardent 
loyalist  and  warm  supporter  of  President 
Lincoln  and  took  a very  active  and  promin- 
ent part  in  aiding  Governors  Tod  and 
Brough  in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  cause.  Mr.  Williams  was  ever  a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  assisting  in  all  move- 
ments for  the  betterment  and  advancement 
of  his  community.  For  several  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  city  council  at  Hamilton. 
He  possessed  a scholarly  mind  and  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  ge- 
ology, mineralogy  and  archaeology.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  Mr.  Williams  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  its  welfare  and  progress,  con- 
tributing some  valuable  papers  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society.  He  collected  a very 
large  and  valuable  cabinet  of  archaeological 
specimens,  which  he  donated  to  the  society 
and  which  are  now  in  its  museum  at  Orton 


Hall,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
James  E.  Campbell  a trustee  of  the  society 
in  1892  and  was  reappointed  by  Governors 
McKinley,  Bushnell  and  Nash,  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  lattter  being  on  March  1,  1901, 
for  a term  of  three  years.  He  had  served 
continuously  for  nearly  ten  years. 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  to  Miss  Mag- 
gie Wakefield,  a native  of  Union  township, 
Butler  county.  Ohio,  on  January  9,  i860, 
and  leaves  surviving  him  the  widow  and 
four  children,  Mary,  Nina  and  Stella,  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married,  and 
John  W.  Williams,  his  only  son,  who  is  an 
active  young  business  man.  Mr.  Williams 
was  a genial,  courteous  gentleman  of  the 
olden  type.  He  was  a lover  of  humanity, 
the  friend  of  all,  a delightful  companion ; an 
upright  and  forceful  man;  his  life  was  well 
spent  and  his  fellow  citizens  paid  fitting 
tribute  in  the  last  rites  to  his  memory.  He 
died  September  9,  1901,  at  the  St.  James 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  was  tem- 
porarily stopping.  He  was  buried  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  September  13,  1901. 

COLONEL  THOMAS  KENNARD 

was  born  in  Kent  county,  Maryland.  His 
parents  were  Richard  and  Mary  (Green 
wood)  Kennard,  natives  of  that  state. 
About  1813,  accompanied  by  his  brothers, 
George  G.,  Benjamin  and  William,  he  came 
to  Ohio  and  for  a time  resided  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  of  shoemaker. 
Later  the  brothers  settled  at  Westchester, 
in  Butler  county,  where  they  were  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  severa 
years.  Thomas  Kennard  married  Mary 

Polhemus,  a daughter  of  John  Polhemus, 
an  early  settler  of  Union  township,  " 0 
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emigrated  from  New  Jersey  and  who  was 
a Revolutionary  soldier.  Thomas  Kennard 
was  colonel  of  the  First  Volunteer  Regi- 
ment of  Light  Infantry  raised  in  Butler 
county,  of  which  John  Crane  was  major. 
In  the  early  ’forties  Colonel  Kennard  re- 
moved to  Clinton  county,  Indiana,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  He  served  several 
years  as  a member  of  the  lower  house  and 
senate  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  and  was 
a very  intimate  personal  and  political  friend 
of  the  late  Hon.  William  H.  English,  of 
that  state.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  and 
served  several  years  as  judge  of  the  court 
of  Clinton  county.  Colonel  Kennard  was 
widely  known  in  Butler  county,  where  he 
often  visited  his  relatives.  His  brothers, 
William  and  George  G.,  about  1830,  re- 
moved from  West  Chester  to  St.  Charles, 
in  the  western  part  of  Butler  county,  where 
they  continued  to  reside  until  their  deaths, 
which  occurred  in  1875  and  1879,  respect- 
ively. Colonel  Kennard  died  in  Clinton 
county,  Indiana,  in  January,  1866.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Whittlesy,  who 
was  for  many  years  a resident  of  Hamilton, 
died  in  August,  1904,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 

ISAAC  ROBERTSON 

was  born  in  Germantown,  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio.  September  6,  1818,  being  a 
son  of  Isaac  and  Eleanor  (Doke)  Robert- 
son. His  grandfather,  John  Robertson,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  and  took  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  In  1804  he  came  to 
Ohio  and  in  Warren  county  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  there  died.  The  father  of 
Isaac  Robertson,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children  and  came  to  Butler  county  when  he 
was  a boy.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war 


of  1812  and  died  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  in 
1^71»  aged  eighty-six  years. 

Isaac  Robertson  attended  college  at 
Miami  University,  but  did  not  graduate 
owing  to  poor  health.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  he  read  law  and  taught  school, 
finishing  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of 
Lowe  & Lowe,  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  taught  school 
for  four  years  and  later  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Middletown,  where  he 
remained  about  three  years.  During  a por- 
tion of  this  period  he  was  postmaster  of 
Middletown.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Ham- 
ilton, where  he  followed  his  profession  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  having  continued  in 
active  practice  for  about  fifty  years.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  county,  which  office  he 
filled  for  four  years,  he  having  been  re- 
elected in  1853.  After  Rossville  became  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  in  1854,  Mr. 
Robertson  took  a deep  interest  and  promi- 
nent part  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
city.  During  the  late  rebellion  of  the  South 
Mr.  Robertson  showed  his  patriotism  and 
love  of  his  country  by  shouldering  a musket 
and  joining  the  militia  to  resist  the  threat- 
ened attack  of  John  Morgan’s  army  upon 
the  city  of  Hamilton  in  1863.  On  the  27th 
of  October,  1850,  Mr.  Robertson  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Hamilton,  and  in  18 68  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  ruling  elder  in  said  church,  a 
position  held  by  him  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  for  forty  years  a prominent 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Green- 
wood Cemetery  Association,  and  ever  since 
the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Falconer  he  had 
been  president  of  said  board.  As  a citizen, 
neighbor  and  friend  none  stood  higher  in 
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the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men  than  did 
Isaac  Robertson.  He  was  ever  genial,  social 
and  pleasant  in  his  intercourse  with  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  As  a member 
of  the  Butler  county  bar,  Mr.  Robertson  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  members  and 
the  court  never  forgot  that  courtesy  which 
constitutes  and  marks  the  true  gentleman. 

On  March  21,  1843,  Mr.  Robertson 
married  Miss  Iva  Death,  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
who  only  survived  the  union  about  one  and 
a half  years.  The  only  child  resulting  was 
Mrs.  Celia  Giffen,  widow  of  the  late  post- 
master, Charles  E.  Giffen.  and  who  now 
resides  in  New  York.  On  March  7.  1849. 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Hunter  and 
the  children  surviving  are  John  and  Charles 
Robertson,  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Belle  Ben- 
net  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hughes,  of  Beaver, 
Pennsylvania.  On  November  13,  1879.  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Anna  R.  Macbeath. 
who  now  also  survives  to  mourn  the  death 
of  an  ever  true,  devoted  and  faithful  and 
loving  husband.  His  death  was  unexpected, 
resulting  from  a sudden  attack  of  heart 
failure  on  March  7,  1902.  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

JAMES  W.  FYE 

was  born  in  Reilv  township,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  April  29,  1824.  His  parents  were 
early  settlers  of  Butler  county,  having  em- 
igrated from  Rockingham  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1814.  When  James  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  received  a teacher’s  cer- 
tificate and.  afterward  taught  school  in  the 
winter  and  farmed  in  the  summer  until  the 
year  1852.  In  October,  1852,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Brundrette,  of  Mt.  Car- 
mel, Franklin  county,  Indiana.  Shortly 
afterward  he  purchased  a farm  near  Hamil- 


ton, Ohio,  on  which  he  resided  for  about  ten 
years.  He  then  removed  to  Hamilton  and 
embarked  in  the  grocery  business,  in  which 
he  had  had  experience  for  a time  at  Scipio 
some  years  earlier.  He  continued  in  busi- 
ness in  Hamilton  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
or  until  1892,  when  he  retired  from  active 
life.  Mr.  Fye's  grandfather  was  a Revolu- 
tionary soldier  and  his  father  fought  in  the 
war  of  1812.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fye, 
Mr.  Fye  gave  up  his  residence  in  Hamilton 
and  resided  with  his  children  until  his  death, 
July  7,  1903,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  two 
months  and  eight  days.  Mr.  Fye  was  a 
devout  Christian  and  was  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  noble  qualities.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  four  children,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

GEORGE  C.  RIDER 

was  born  in  Kent  county,  England,  April 
3,  1816.  lie  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1837  and  soon  thereafter  settled  in  Franklin 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Rachel  Jones,  on  January  29,  1849. 
To  this  union  were  born  three  children,  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Rider  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  about  1876  he  removed  to  Scipio 
and  lived  a retired  life. 

Mr.  Rider  was  a son  of  a clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England — a lineal  descendant 
of  a lord  mayor  of  London,  and  a brother- 
in-law  of  Lord  Walker,  a member  of  the 
British  parliament.  A younger  brother  of 
Mr.  Rider  was  adopted  by  a wealthy  land- 
owner  of  England  and  at  his  death  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate,  and  when  the  brother 
died  the  subject  of  this  sketch  became  sole 
heir  of  the  estate  for  life.  This  good  for 
tune  came  late  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Rider,  >et 
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for  a few  years  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
the  estate,  on  which  he  resided  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  January  24,  1892.  Under  the 
English  law  the  estate  was  inherited  by  his 
eldest  and  only  son,  George  C.  Rider,  Jr., 
of  Harrison,  Ohio.  Air.  Rider  was  a good 
citizen  and  neighbor  and  possessed  more 
than  average  intelligence.  He  was  upright 
and  just  in  business  and  was  a thorough 
gentleman  and  a steadfast  friend. 

EVAN  EVANS 

was  born  in  Alorgan  township,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  May  2,  1816.  His  parents 
were  William  and  Jane  Evans,  natives  of 
\\  ales,  who  emigrated  to  America  early  in 
1800,  and  settled  in  Morgan  township,  But- 
ler county,  Ohio,  about  one  mile  south  of 
the  present  site  of  Okeana.  The  father  of 
i‘.van  Evans  died  soon  after  his  son’s  birth, 
and  thereafter  the  son  resided  with  a broth- 
er-in-law, Morgan  Gwilyin,  an  early  pioneer 
and  a most  excellent  man,  until  he  became 
of  age.  He  was  married  May  28,  1844,  to 
Miss  Anna  Mering,  and  soon  thereafter  pur- 
chased a farm  on  the  Dry  Fork  of  White- 
water.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
in  1850,  he  purchased  the  Mering  home- 
stead and  thereafter  he  resided  there.  Mr. 
Evans  was  a successful  farmer,  and  an 
active,  efficient  business  man,  with  rare  good 
judgment,  firm  in  his  convictions,  cour- 
ageous and  bold  in  their  defense.  He  was 
unselfish  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  assist 
and  advance  the  interests  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. Numbers  of  young  men  can  thank 
him  for  success  in  business,  for  kind  and 
strong  words  of  encouragement  when 
needed  and  for  the  free  use  of  his  purse 
when  required.  He  was  a school  director 
for  thirty  years,  a member  of  the  Butler 


county  agricultural  board  for  twelve  years 
and  a trustee  of  Alorgan  township  for 
several  years,  all  of  which  positions  he  filled 
with  ability  and  credit.  He  died  August 
24,  1895,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  left  to 
his  family  a good  home  and  what  is  far 
better — the  inheritance  of  a good  name. 

WALES  B.  BONNEY 

was  born  June  26,  1799,  at  Charleston,  New 
Hampshire.  In  1816  he  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Butler  county, 
about  one  mile  northwest  of  Oxford.  In 
his  early  youth  Air.  Bonney  showed  a dis- 
position for  study  and  a desire  for  an  edu- 
cation. When  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  Dartmouth  College  as  a student. 
After  coming  to  Ohio  he  attended  Miami 
University  for  two  years  and  later  engaged 
in  teaching.  Among  the  places  where  he 
was  so  engaged  were  Rochester  and 
Brighton,  New  York.  At  the  latter  place 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucinda  Abbey,  in 
January,  1829.  To  this  union  were  born 
eleven  children.  In  1830  he  removed  to 
Texas  and  the  next  fall  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  resided  until  1845  and  then 
emigrated  to  Oregon.  The  following  spring 
he  started  with  two  horses  and  a wagon  on 
the  return  trip  from  Oregon  to.  Oxford. 
After  many  hair-breadth  escapes  and  suf- 
fering untold  hardships  he  arrived  at  his 
old  home  near  Oxford  several  months  later  ' 
with  only  his  gun,  as  the  Indians  had  taken 
his  horses  and  other  property.  He  then 
settled  in  the  village  of  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a justice  of  the  peace  and  retained 
the  office  for  many  years.  He  died  June  10, 
1887.  aged  seventy-nine  years,  eleven 
months  and  fourteen  days,  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife,  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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DAVID  P.  NELSON 

was  born  in  Essex  county,  New  York,  May 
31,  1810,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  His  father,  Ezekiel  Nelson, 
was  a sailor  and  died  at  sea  in  1812,  leaving 
a young  widow  with  the  infant  son  to  dwell 
with  th£  widow’s  parents.  In  1816  he  was 
brought  with  an  emigrant  caravan  to  the 
vicinity  of  Oxford  township,  about  three 
miles  southeast  of  Oxford  village.  There 
he  remained  with  his  people  until  fourteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  became  apprenticed 
to  a carpenter.  After  three  years  had  passed 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  occupation 
on  account  of  failing  health.  His  educa- 
tional advantages  had  been  very  limited, 
but  through  his  own  efforts  he  acquired  a 
fair  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Finding  himself  practically 
alone  in  the  world,  his  health  broken  down, 
he  nevertheless  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port himself.  As  there  was  no  school  law 
in  force  he  was  offered  a situation  as  teacher 
in  a subscription  school,  and  in  compen- 
sation for  his  services  was  to  receive  one 
dollar  for  each  pupil  for  the  term  of  three 
months.  He  was  to  “board  around”  in  the 
families  of  these  pupils,  and  take  one-half 
his  pay  in  wheat  and  the  remainder  in  cash. 
The  first  term  the  young  teacher  had  about 
twenty  pupils,  and  though  he  received  his 
cash  payments,  he  never  collected  the  wheat, 
so  he  actually  was  paid  only  ten  dollars 
for  three  months’  service.  Mr.  Nel- 
son paid  diligent  attention  to  his  studies  and 
determined  to  thoroughly  prepare  himself 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  During 
several  succeeding  winters  he  taught  and 
in  the  summer  worked  at  his  trade.  He 
taught  his  last  term  in  1878.  The  probate 


judge  of  Butler  county  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  county  board  of  school  ex- 
aminers at  that  time,  a position  he  filled  for 
eight  years,  when  he  declined  a reappoint- 
ment. 

In  November,  1832,  Mr.  Nelson  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Hannah  Davis, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Davis,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  at  Columbia,  near  Cin- 
cinnati. To  this  union  were  born  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  but  three  reached  maturity. 
His  wife  died  in  1851,  and  the  following 
year  Mr.  Nelson  was  married  to  Elvira  R. 
Gillman,  of  Preble  county,  who  died  in  1863. 
In  1866  Mr.  Nelson  married  Eliza  Jane 
Rees,  who  was  a faithful  helpmate  for  about 
a quarter  of  a century,  until  called  to  her 
rest  in  1891. 

In  his  early  years,  as  a voter,  Mr.  Nel- 
son was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Whig 
party  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party  he  warmly  supported  its 
men  and  measures.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Nelson  was  a member  of  Oxford  Lodge, 
No.  67,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in 
which  he  filled  nearly  all  of  the  official  posi- 
tions, and  he  represented  that  body  in  a 
committee  before  the  Ohio  legislature,  and 
to  his  efforts  was  due  the  appropriation  to 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  by 
congress.  He  died  February  18,  1898,  aged 
eightv-seven  years,  eight  months  and  nine 
days. 

THOMAS  MCCULLOUGH 

was  born  in  Oxford,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
July  12,  1818.  He  was  the  first  white  male 
child  born  in  the  village.  His  parents  came 
west  on  the  Ohio  river  from  Pittsburg  while 
Ohio  was  yet  a territory.  While  coming 
down  on  the  flat  boat  they  had  to  anchor 
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in  mid  stream  on  account  of  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians.  His  ancestors  were  of  Scotch 
origin  and  possessed  the  spirit  of  industry 
and  frugal  habits  of  this  hardy  people. 
They  first  came  to  Cincinnati,  where  they 
resided  for  a few  years.  His  father’s  name 
was  Samuel,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Neil.  Mr.  McCullough’s  parents  moved 
from  Cincinnati  to  Fort  Hamilton,  where 
they  resided  for  some  time.  While  residing 
there  Mrs.  McCullough  rode  on  horseback 
from  Fort  Hamilton  to  Pittsburg  to  visit 
relatives. 

Samuel  McCullough  settled  in  Oxford 
in  1810,  having  attended  the  first  sale  of 
lots,  May  22,  1810,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Eleven  in-lots  and  eight  four-acre  lots  were 
sold,  the  in-lots  at  prices  ranging  from  six- 
teen dollars  and  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
cents  to  twenty-five  dollars  and  ninety  cents 
each;  the  four-acre  lots  at  twenty  dollars 
each.  Mr.  McCullough  purchased  in-lots 
41  and  43,  east  side  of  the  public  square. 
He  afterwards  bought  the  lots  on  the  entire 
block,  but  at  the  time  the  trustees  of  the 
university  decided  to  sell  only  the  odd  num- 
bered lots,  thinking  the  others  would 
rapidly  increase  in  value.  That  they  were 
partly  right  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  corner  lot  where  Adams’  drug  store 
stands  only  pays  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
university  rent,  while  lot  42,  a back  lot,  pays 
five  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents. 

Thomas  McCullough  went  to  school  in 
the  old  brick  school  house  south  of  the 
Episcopalian  church.  The  building  was 
subsequently  used  as  a Catholic  church. 
There  was  a fine  spring  on  the  lot.  now  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Episcopalian  church,  and 
David  Irwin  had  a tanyard  on  the  lot  where 
stands  the  residence  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  W. 
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Colmery,  and  used  the  water  from  the 
spring.  This  spring  afterwards  disappeared 
and  came  up  on  the  tan-yard  lot,  south,  near 
Spring  street. 

Mr.  McCullough  was  quite  young  when 
he  clerked  for  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob  D. 
Stillwell,  of  Stillwell’s  corner,  in  Hanover 
township,  at  eight  dollars  per  month.  About 
the  time  he  became  of  age  he  started  a 
grocery  in  Oxford  on  the  comer  where 
Adams’  drug  store  is  now  located.  A man 
named  Chamberlain  kept  a drygoods  store 
north  of  the  public  square,  where  the  Hay- 
den grocer}'  store  is  now  located.  Captain 
Bonney  kept  a store  in  1843  where  Munns 
and  Gerber  lately  conducted  a tailoring  es- 
tablishment. This  was  the  first  brick  house 
built  in  Oxford  and  was  afterwards  pulled 
down  by  Mr.  McCullough  when  the  present 
building  was  erected.  Captain  Bonney,  at 
the  time  he  conducted  a store  there,  owned 
the  block,  which  afterward  was  owned  by 
David  Smith,  and  still  later  by  Allen  Clute. 
Mr.  McCullough  bought  the  lot  of  Alfred 
Luce,  administrator  of  Allen  Clute.  Samuel 
McCullough,  father  of  Thomas,  kept  a dry- 
goods  store  in  the  same  building  where 
Thomas  had  kept  the  grocer}'.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough had  two  brothers:  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Cullough, a Methodist  minister,  and  Neil 
McCullough,  an  attorney.  He  had  three 
sisters : Mar}',  who  married  J.  D.  Stillwell ; 
Jane,  who  married  John  L.  Murray,  a Ham- 
ilton printer  who  published  a paper  called 
the  Volunteer,  which  continued  from  1821 
to  1825:  a third  sister,  Elizabeth  McCul- 
lough, married  Joseph  Markfe. 

Thomas  McCullough  was  married  to 
Martha  Luce,  daughter  of  Alfred  Luce,  in 
1842.  Two  children  were  born  to  them, 
Neil,  who  is  now  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
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Fountain,  who  died  in  early  youth.  Mrs. 
McCullough  died  four  years  after  her  mar- 
riage. Mr.  McCullough  was  married,  the 
second  time,  to  Elizabeth  L.  Girton,  of  Ox- 
ford township.  To  this  union  were  born  two 
children,  Mrs.  Bessie  McCullough  Heath, 
wife  of  Fletcher  Heath,  and  Daisy  M. 
Mr.  McCullough  was  a successful  business 
man.  He  had  carefully  and  safely  invested 
his  surplus  funds  in  lands  until  he  owned 
land  or  city  property  in  Arkansas.  Texas. 
Kansas.  Tennessee,  Illinois,  North  Dakota, 
Indiana  and  several  large  cities.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough loved  Oxford  and  was  thoroughly 
identified  with  its  moral,  educational  and 
material  interests.  He  was  always  an  en- 
thusiast about  improving  the  town,  and  took 
the  lead  in  every  movement  inaugurated  for 
that  purpose.  One  of  the  traits  of  char- 
acter that  endeared  Mr.  McCullough  to 
everybody  was  his  thoroughly  democratic 
spirit.  He  was  always  the  same  ideal  man. 
Despite  his  great  wealth  he  never  lost  sight 
of  his  friends  or  neighbors  less  favored  in 
material  prosperity.  He  died,  after  a brief 
illness,  on  March  12.  1901,  aged  eighty- 
three  years. 

JAMES  WOODMANSEE 

was  born  in  Liberty  township,  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  in  1814.  His  father  was 
Dahiel  Woodmansee,  a native  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  settled  in  Butler  county  in  1809. 
The  son  received  a good  education,  and  was 
brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  this 
life  did  not  have  any  attractions  for  him. 
In  his  early  youth  he  showed  a fondness  for 
verse,  and  he  developed  into  a literarv  char- 
acter of  ability  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
topics  for  his  muse  of  unusual  eccentricity. 
He  called  himself  the  “Bard  of  Sugar 


Valley,”  and  was  sometimes  denominated 
the  “Milton  of  America.”  James  Wood- 
mansee was  the  author  of  two  epic  poems, 
“The  Closing  Scene:  A Poem  in  Twelve 
Books,”  and  “Religion : A Poem  in  Twelve 
Books.”  The  subject  of  the  first  named  is 
the  great  war  between  Gog  and  Magog, 
ending  with  the  “Wreck  of  Matter  and  the 
Crash  of  Worlds.”  The  second  shows  re- 
ligion from  the  time  the  “Spirit  brooded 
o’er  the  water’s  face”  to  the  millennium. 
Besides  these  he  wrote  “Wrinkles  from  the 
Brow  of  Experience,”  “Poetry  of  the  Sea- 
sons : a Poem  in  Four  Books,  Descriptive 
of  every  Month  in  the  Year,”  and  “The 
Prodigal  Son : a Drama  in  Five  Acts.”  “The 
Closing  Scene”  and  “Wrinkles,”  published 
many  years  ago,  received  much  praise  both 
in  America  and  Europe.  Thomas  Noon 
Talford,  the  great  critic  and  judge  of  West- 
minster, said  “ ‘The  Closing  Scene’  rivals 
the  ‘Divina  Commedia’  of  Dante;”  and 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  author  of  “Pleasures  of 
Memory,”  called  it  the  “Paradise  Lost  of 
America.”  ' Mr.  Woodmansee  had  traveled 
considerably  in  Europe  and  all  over  Amer- 
ica. He  died  in  December,  1887,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  in  Butler  county. 

DR.  ROBERT  B.  MILLIKIN 

was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. December  9,  1793,  and  came  to  But- 
ler county  in  18 to.  His  brother.  Dr.  Daniel 
Millikin,  had  come  here  a few  years  before, 
and  near  the  same  time  his  two  brothers. 
Samuel  and  Andrew,  arrived  and  settled 
here.  All  located  in  Hamilton  and  have  nu- 
merous descendants  residing  there  now.  At 
the  time  of  his  coming  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads were  unknown,  so  that  Dr.  Millikin 
descended  the  Ohio  river  in  a flat  boat,  ac- 
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companied  by  Captain  Isaac  Falconer  and 
family,  which  circumstance  produced  a 
warm  and  lasting  friendship  between  the 
two  families,  and  subsequently  Dr.  Cyrus 
Falconer  (son  of  the  Captain)  studied  medi- 
cine in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  R.  B.  Millikin,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  his  father. 

Soon  after  locating  at  Hamilton  Dr.  Mil- 
likin married  Miss  Sarah  Gray,  and  to  them 
were  bom  several  children.  As  a physi- 
cian Dr.  Millikin  was  successful,  safe,  skill- 
ful and  popular,  and  by  industry,  economy 
and  perseverance  became  a man  of  wealth, 
distinguished  for  his  plain  but  cordial  man- 
ners, his  promptitude  to  professional  calls 
and  business  engagements. 

In  the  war  of  1812  Dr.  Millikin  received 
an  appointment  as  assistant  surgeon  and 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
army  at  Fort  St.  Mary’s  and  other  points. 
In  1827  he  was  made  brigade  inspector  of 
the  militia  in  this  section  of  the  country,  in 
which  position  he  served  for  several  years. 
Subsequently  he  was  brigadier  general  of 
the  militia.  In  1836  to  1838  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  legislature.  I11  1849-50  he 
was  the  treasurer  of  Butler  county.  Dr. 
Millikin  was  a kind  father  and  husband,  a 
warm-hearted,  benevolent  and  unchanging 
friend.  His  habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and 
punctuality  in  life  were  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  imitation  by  young  and  old.  The 
idol  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  the  advance- 
ment, prosperity  and  improvement  of  the 
first  ward  of  Hamilton,  where  he  resided. 
You  could  not  touch  the  interest  of  this  part 
of  the  city  without  encountering  his  sturdy 
opposition.  He  died  in  i860,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 


REV.  ARTHUR  W.  ELLIOTT, 

a native  of  Maryland,  came  to  Butler  county 
and  settled  in  Liberty  township  in  the  year 
1807  or  1808..  He  immigrated  here  from 
his  native  state  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Curtises.  Slades,  Hughes,  Murphys, 
Clarks,  Williamsons,  Flennards  and  others 
of  the  first  residents  of  the  township,  with 
most  of  whom  he  was  connected.  Here  he 
resided  for  nearly  forty  years  on  the  farm 
which  lie  purchased  when  he  first  arrived 
in  this  county.  About  1850  he  purchased 
a farm  and  built  a house,  about  one  mile 
west  of  Hamilton,  where  he  resided  for  a 
few  years,  and  in  1856  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Paris,  Edgar  county,  Illinois, 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  on  January  18, 
1858,  aged  seventy-five  years.  From  the 
time  the  deceased  became  a resident  of  But- 
ler county  until  his  death  he  was  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  as  a 
preacher.  He  was  a man  of  genius,  and 
great  power  as  a speaker.  His  early  edu- 
cational training  had  been  neglected,  but  his 
intuitive  perceptions  and  native  powers  of 
eloquence  surmounted  every  obstacle  thrown 
in  his  way  by  this  neglect,  and  he  could  cap- 
tivate his  hearers  at  will.  The  spirit  of  his 
genius  awakened  all  his  features.  His 
countenance  shown  with  a nobleness  and 
grandeur  which  it  had  not  before  exhibited, 
and  he  was  able  to  exert  a power  over  his 
auditors  that  all  who  heard  him  acknowl- 
edged. He  was  a great  man  naturally.  He 
had  been  a soldier  under  Harrison,  iq  the 
war  of  1812,  and  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
support  him  for  the  presidency,  and  in  the 
heated  political  contest  of  1840  he  ac- 
companied General  Harrison  to  a number 
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of  meetings  in  the  Miami  valley,  where  he 
made  speeches,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time 
that  his  addresses  were  the  most  able,  ef- 
fective and  satisfactory  of  any  of  the  speak- 
ers. General  Harrison  said  himself,  “He 
is  the  strongest  and  most  useful  on  the 
stump  of  any  of  us.”  General  Harrison 
was  the  presidential  candidate  and  the  chief, 
but  Rev.  Elliott  was  the  second  man  in 
notoriety  and  consequence.  His  march 
through  the  Miami  valley  was  a triumphal 
one,  and  was  marked  by  every  consideration 
of  love  and  admiration.  In  the  spring  of 
1840  he.  with  two  or  three  hundred  citizens 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  paid  a visit  of 
congratulation  to  General  Harrison  at  his 
residence  at  North  Bend.  They  were  mar- 
shalled in  front  of  the  General's  house, 
when  Rev.  Elliott  advanced  in  front  and 
addressed  the  General  in  the  most  affecting, 
eloquent  and  interesting  manner,  to  which 
the  General  replied  in  his  wonted  felicitous 
and  forcible  style.  Rev.  Elliott  was  blessed 
with  a strong  mind,  robust  body,  and  habits 
of  industry  and  frugality.  He  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  was  much  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  order,  was  grand  chaplain 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  Ohio  for  the  years 
1839  and  1840  and  was  the  speaker  at  nu- 
merous celebrations  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  other  occasions. 

WILLIAM  R.  KINDER 

was  bom  in  Franklin,  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
December  17,  1827.  While  yet  a youth  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Germantown 
Gazette,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
at  the  printing  business,  after  which  he  en- 
tered Farmer's  College,  near  Cincinnati, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 


of  the  institution,  September  21,  1848.  He 
then  entered  the  law  office  of  Weller  & 
Ryan  in  this  city  as  a student,  where  he  re- 
mained until  February,  1849.  Colonel  Wel- 
ler having  been  appointed  commissioner  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  survey  the 
boundary  between  California  and  Mexico, 
Mr.  Kinder  accompanied  him  as  chief ‘clerk 
of  the  commission.  After  Colonel  Weller 
was  succeeded  as  commissioner  Mr.  Kinder 
accompanied  him  to  San  Francisco,  where 
they  opened  a law  office  in  partnership,  and 
soon  obtained  a lucrative  practice.  At  this 
time  an  election  was  held  for  members  of 
the  territorial  legislature.  Mr.  Kinder  was 
a candidate  for  member  of  the  senate,  but 
was  defeated  by  about  thirty  votes,  although 
he  ran  four  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  In  1850  he  was  a bearer  of  dis- 
patches from  the  territorial  government  of 
California  to  Washington.  In  the  spring 
of  1851,  his  health  having  broken  down, 
he  embarked  on  board  a sailing  vessel  at 
San  Francisco,  bound  for  China,  via  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  spent  about  a month 
in  China,  and  then  started  on  his  return 
home.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Hamilton  he 
took  charge  of  the  Telegraph  office,  which 
he  conducted  with  signal  ability  until  June, 
1854,  when  he  disposed  of  the  office  to 
Messrs.  Barker  and  McCormick.  In  the 
month  of  October.  1855.  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Medill  probate  judge  of  this 
county.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  in  1857,  he  was 
elected  to  the  same  office,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  death,  Februan  9* 
i860.  He  was  a very  popular  judge,  filling 
the  office  with  dignity  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  He  had  for  some 
time  served  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  Miami 
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University.  From  his  early  boyhood  Judge 
Kinder  was  a politician.  While  a school  boy 
the  larger  portion  of  the  papers  and  books 
that  he  read  were  political.  While  at  col- 
lege political  works  occupied  his  attention 
when  not  engaged  in  his  studies.  He  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  political  parties 
of  our  country.  Indeed,  it  was  often  re- 
marked how  familiar  he  was  with  political 
history — he  seemed  to  know  it  all  by  heart. 
As  a political  writer  he  had  but  few  equals. 
He  was  a bold  and  fearless  defender  of  his 
principles,  wielding  the  pen  with  the  power 
of  a giant.  He  was  also  a popular 
orator,  although  his  great  strength  was 
with  the  pen.  As  a leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  Butler  county  he 
exercised  an  influence  which  no  other 
man  could.  He  had  multitudes  of 

friends,  who  were  ardently  of  the  opinion 
that  he  had  talents  to  adorn  and  character 
to  dignify  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
station  in  public  life.  He  was  but  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  left  a wife  and  three 
infant  sons. 

AARON  POTTER 

was  born  near  Middletown,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  March  31,  1809.  His  father  was 
Enos  Potter,  who  was  an  early  settler  at 
Columbia,  and  who  immigrated  from  New 
Jersey  in  1788.  In  1798  he  removed  to  his 
farm  near  Middletown,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased of  John  C.  Symmes.  Here,  in  this 
rural  home,  Aaron  Potter  grew  up  under 
the  fostering  care  of  a more  than  ordinary 
mother,  for  his  father  died  when  he  was 
only  five  years  old.  In  1827,  when  eighteen 
years  old,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where, 
under  the  tuition  of  E.  B.  Potter,  he  learned 
his  trade,  that  of  marble  and  stone  cutter. 


On  September  20,  1830,  he  married  Miss 
Emeline  Ransdale  and  settled  down  to  the 
work  of  life.  In  1836  he  removed  his  busi- 
ness to  Hamilton  where  he  remained  to  the 
day  of  his  death  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  which  were  spent  in  Indiana. 
He  was  the  first  to  embark  in  the  monument 
business  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  also  engaged  in 
partnership  with  Richard  Cole,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sash,  doors  and  blinds  on  the 
lower  hydraulic  near  Dayton  street.  Later 
he  built  the  Hamilton  Flour  Mills  at  the 
corner  of  North  and  B streets.  Mr.  Potter 
was  a Christian  gentleman  and,  with  Dr. 
Laomi  Rigdon,  organized  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Hamilton  in  1841.  He  died  July 
1,  1 871,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

DAVID  BROOKS  SANDERS 

was  born  in  Guilford  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, November  15.  1819.  He  was  the  son 
of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Stafford)  Sanders; 
the  family  was  in  very  poor  circumstances 
and  the  son’s  early  life  was  a series  of 
struggles  with  poverty.  At  the  age  of  ten 
vears  he  walked  the  entire  distance  from  his 
birthplace  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  his 
mother  then  resided,  and  he  was  there  bound 
out  to  a Mr.  Holman.  Owing  to  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  employer  young  Sanders  un- 
ceremoniously departed.  Barefooted  and  ill- 
clad.  and  facing  the  blustering  March  wind, 
he  walked  to  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  a cousin, 
Joseph  Stafford,  resided.  Soon  afterward 
young  Sanders  learned  the  blacksmith  trade 
with  Frank  Davis.  In  1844  he  removed  to 
Hamilton  and  engaged  with  Philip  Berry, 
who  kept  a blacksmith  shop  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  Court  and  Reily  streets.  Four 
years  later,  in  1848,  he  opened  a restaurant 
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on  a small  scale  at  what  was  then  the  head 
of  the  old  Hamilton  basin,  where  he  also 
began  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Sanders  removed  to  No.  17 
South  Third  street,  where  C.  A.  Stroble  is 
now  located,  and  at  this  location  he  con- 
ducted a large  business  for  about  thirty 
years.  Being  a man  of  unusually  genial  and 
affable  disposition,  with  always  a kind  word 
and  a pleasant  smile  for  everyone,  there  was 
a time  when  he  was  known  by  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Hamilton. 

He  began  business  on  a capital  of  but 
twenty-five  dollars  but  by  close  application 
to  business  and  gentlemanly  treatment  of 
his  customers  he  amassed  a fortune.  His 
place  of  business  was  a veritable  curiosity 
shop.  He  dealt  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
articles  and  his  oysters  and  lemonades — 
elephant’s  milk  he  called  the  latter — were 
famous.  In  1887  he  retired  from  business. 
Politically  he  was  a Democrat,  cast  his  first 
vote  for  James  K.  Polk  for  President  and 
as  an  independent  candidate  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Hamilton,  commanding  the  Re- 
publican support.  In  1885  he  was  re- 
elected on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  his 
administration  was  creditable  to  himself  and 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents.  Socially 
he  was  a member  of  Hamilton  Lodge,  No. 
1 7,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  Canton  Sanders,  Patriarchs  Mili- 
tant, of  Hamilton,  was  named  after  him. 

On  December  23,  1847,  Mr.  Sanders 
was  married  to  Nancy  Ward,  a daughter 
of  John  and  Maria  Reed  Ward,  and  who  was 
born  in  this  county  July  22,  1819.  Her 
father  died  when  she  was  quite  young,  and 
her  mother  was  afterward  married  to 
Samuel  Hammond,  by  which  union  she  had 
twelve  children.  Mrs.  Sanders  died  several 


years  prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Mr.  Sanders  was  in  every  respect  a self- 
made  man,  of  fine  integrity  of  character  and 
throughout  his  life  an  upright,  honorable 
citiz^i.  He  died  March  1,  1902,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

DR.  JACOB  HITTELL. 

Dr.  Jacob  Hittell,  born  in  Lehigh  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1797,  moved  to  Butler 
county  in  1839,  and  after  spending  three 
years  in  Trenton  and  Rossville,  bought  a 
home  in  Hamilton  directly  in  front  of  the 
court  house  on  High  street,  devoting  himself 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  of 
German  descent,  his  grandfather  having 
come  from  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  he  was  a boy 
the  common  speech  in  Lehigh  was  German, 
and  he  knew  no  English  when  he  started 
out,  at  fourteen,  to  earn  his  living.  At  six- 
teen he  was  a clerk  in  a grocery  store,  sav- 
ing every  cent  not  necessary  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, lodging,  and  education.  He  had  every 
thing  to  learn  and  he  had  already  deter- 
mined that  he  would  be  a physician.  After 
eight  years  of  unaided  effort  he  obtained 
his  diploma  with  the  signatures  of  Rush, 
Physick,  Wistar  and  the  other  great  pro- 
fessors of  the  leading  medical  college  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time.  He  then  had 
eight  more  years  of  struggle  before  he  had 
a comfortable  position  pecuniarily.  His 
settlement  in  Hamilton  proved  fortunate  for 
him.  He  was  industrious,  economical  and 
sharp-witted.  He  bought  lots,  >vhich  rap- 
idly rose  in  value.  There  were  many  Ger- 
mans and  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  the 
county,  who  gave  him  most  of  their  medi- 
cal practice,  and  his  income  from  that 
source  arose  in  some  years,  it  was  said,  to 
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five  thousand  dollars — a large  amount  sixty 
years  ago.  Nearly  every  fall  he  took  a 
journey  through  northern  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana to  buy  wild  land,  which  was  then  rising 
rapidly  in  value.  These  purchases  turned 
out  well  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  as 
early  as  1840  Dr.  Hittell  was  considered  one 
of  the  richest  men  of  Butler  county.  He 
was  a very  close  man  in  money  matters, 
but  in  at  least  one  respect  no  man  in  Hamil- 
ton was  more  generous — that  was  in  educat- 
ing his  children,  of  whom  he  had  five.  One 
of  these  graduated  at  a young  ladies’  semi- 
nary in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Holyoke,  one 
in  Oxford  and  one  in  Yale,  and  the  other 
would  not  graduate  anywhere  because  he 
disliked  books.  About  1865,  when  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  Dr.  Hittell  abandoned 
his  practice  and  moved  back  to  his  old  home 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1878. 
He  laid  off"  an  addition  to  Hamilton  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town,  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  He  was  a good  surgeon 
and  a jovial  associate  among  those  whose 
company  he  enjoyed. 

John  S.  Hittell,  his  eldest  son,  was  seven 
years  old  when  his  father  arrived  in  Hamil- 
ton. After  graduating  at  Oxford  he  read 
law  for  a time  with  the  late  John  Woods, 
William  Beckett  being  in  the  office  with  him. 
Dyspepsia  interrupted  his  studies,  and  he 
never  completed  them.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  an(b  after  trying  his  hand 
at  various  occupations,  including  mining, 
became  one  of  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
Alta  California  newspaper,  a position  which 
he  held,  though  not  continuously,  for  more 
than  twenty-four  years.  He  was  known  as 
a hard  worker  and  careful  student,  and  was 
soon  recognized  as  an  authority  in  matters 
relating  to  the  industries  and  resources  of 


the  state.  In  1862  he  published  a book 
called  “The  Resources  of  California,”'  and 
the  seventh  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1879. 
“A  History  of  San  Francisco,”  from  his 
pen,  was  issued  in  1878.  He  has  written 
several  other  books,  numbering  at  least  half 
a dozen,  and  has  contributed  much  to  cyclo- 
pedias and  magazines.  His  range  of  knowl- 
edge is  wide,  including  familiarity  with  the 
literature  and  tongues  of  Germany,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy.  He  is  a bachelor. 

Theodore  H.  Hittell,  his  brother,  born 
in  1830,  studied  law  in  Cincinnati  and 
moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1855,  where  he 
was  for  a time  a journalist,  and  is  now  an 
attorney.  He  has  been  engaged  in  some 
very  heavy  law-suits,  including  the  Lick 
will  case  and  the  San  Pablo  partition  suits, 
in  which,  rumor  says,  his  fees  have 
amounted  to  little  fortunes.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  state  senate,  and  has  com- 
piled several  law-books,  which  are  standard 
authorities,  and  perhaps  no  name  appears 
more  frequently  than  his  in  the  reports  of 
the  state  supreme  court.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children. 

DR.  PETER  VAN  DERVEER. 

One  of  the  earlier  physicians  of  Butler 
county  was  Dr.  Peter  Van  Derveer.  of 
Middletown.  He  was  born  in  Somerset 
county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1798.  His  father  was  Colonel  Henry  Van 
Derveer,  a substantial  farmer,  who  at  one 
time  held  a colonel’s  commission  among  the 
volunteers  called  upon  by  the  government 
to  put  down  the  whisky  rebellion  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  family  came  to  New  York 
from  Holland  about  the  year  1645.  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  were  active  par- 
tisans on  the  side  of  liberty. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a 
collegiate  education  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  1817.  We 
find  among  his  papers  a certificate  showing 
his  attendance  at  the  New  York  Hospital, 
and  signed  by  David  Hosack,  Wright  Post, 
Valentine  Mott,  and  other  physicians  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  medicine  in  this 
country.  His  diploma  was  issued  to  him  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  is  dated  July  9,  1818,  and  signed 
by  John  Vancleve,  president. 

Shortly  after  graduating  he  determined 
to  make  the  West  his  home,  and,  with  his 
horse,  saddle  and  pillbags,  started  for  Ohio. 
Early  in  the  year  1819  he  came  to  Middle- 
town,  and,  after  a short  delay,  passed  on  to 
the  village  of  Salisbury,  Indiana.  Here, 
however,  he  remained  but  a few  months, 
when  he  returned  to  Middletown,  where  he 
permanently  located.  The  practice  of  his 
profession  required  that  he  should  spend 
a great  part  of  his  time  in  the  saddle.  Pa- 
tients were  scattered,  the  roads  and  bridle- 
paths sometimes  scarcely  marked  bv  a blaz- 
ing. There  were  none  of  the  luxurious 
modes,  now  so  common,  for  traveling.  The 
physician  of  that  day,  in  this  Western  world, 
had  to  depend  upon  his  horse  to  take  him 
to  the  cabins  where  duty  called;  and  it  was 
only  a strong,  healthy  body  and  a heroic 
spirit  that  could  endure  the  hardships  in- 
cident to  exposure  to  storms  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  His  practice  was  along 
both  banks  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  re- 
quired that  he  should  frequently  cross  its 
waters.  When  the  stream  was  swollen,  it 
was  a somewhat  dangerous  task,  as  there 
were  no  bridges,  and  but  a single  ferry.  The 
writer  of  this  has  heard  Dr.  Van  Derveer  de- 
scribe his  many  escapes  from  a watery 


grave,  when  compelled  to  swim  his  horse 
through  its  rushing  waters  to  reach  patients 
whose  condition  required  immediate  relief. 
In  the  year  1822  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Dickey,  who  lived  only  about 
two  years  after  her  marriage,  leaving  a son, 
Ferdinand,  who,  in  after  years,  won  distinc- 
tion as  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
wars,  and  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Butler  county  in  the  ’eighties.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hubble, 
whom  he  married  in  1826,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  until  1849,  when  she  died,  leaving 
several  sons  and  daughters.  He  had  been 
early  in  life  an  attendant  upon  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  of  New  Jersey,  but  never 
united  with  any  denomination,  until  about 
the  year  1837,  when  he  joined  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  remained  a consistent 
member  until  his  death.  For  a long  time 
he  was  an  elder  in  the  church  at  Middle- 
town. 

Although  belonging  to  the  allopathic 
school  of  medicine,  he  always  met  the  prac- 
titioners of  other  schools  with  courtesy,  and 
treated  all  with  consideration,  especially  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  he  never 
refused  to  consult  with  physicians  of  other 
creeds. 

At  the  time  he  settled  in  Ohio  there  were 
but  few  graduates  of  the  medical  colleges 
to  be  found  in  the  woods,  and  the  fact  that 
he  carried  a diploma  and  had  been  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  hospital  lectures  in  New 
York  gave  him  a high  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public. 

In  a newspaper  notice  of  his  death  we 
find  the  following:  “If  he  differed  in  senti- 
ment concerning  a point  of  pathology, 
diagnosis,  or  practice,  he  expressed  himself 
with  the  modesty  of  a gentleman  and  the 
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kindly  feelings  of  a professional  brother.  In 
his  intercourse  with  his  patients  his  conduct 
was  regulated  by  the  nicest  sense  of  honor; 
his  moral  character  was  cast  in  the  finest 
and  purest  mold;  his  conduct  in  all  phases 
of  life  was  squared  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
honesty  and  by  the  nicest  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others.,, 

The  exposures  and  hardships  attendant 
upon  the  earlier  years  of  his  practice  told 
on  his  once  vigorous  constitution,  and  he 
became  feeble,  and  suffered  from  ill  health 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1861,  at  his  home  in 
Middletown. 

JOSEPH  HOUGH. 

Among  the  earlier  merchants  of  Hamil- 
ton Joseph  Hough  is,  perhaps,  best  known. 
He  carried  on  the  largest  establishment,  and 
his  operations  were  conducted  with  a vigor 
unusual  at  that  day.  He  did  not  inherit  this 
trait  from  his  parents,  who  were  Quakers, 
but  it  seemed  entirely  the  offspring  of  his 
own  genius.  He  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Brownsville,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1783.  In  1788 
the  family  removed  to  Washington  county, 
at  the  extreme  southwest  part  of  the  state, 
where  Mr.  Hough  died,  in  1798,  and  his 
wife  eighteen  months  later.  Joseph  Hough 
then  resolved  to  learn  the  watchmakers’ 
trade  from  his  brother-in-law,  Israel  Gregg, 
who  afterwards  also  became  a resident  of 
Hamilton  and  stayed  with  him  till  he  was 
twenty-one.  Immediately  upon  completing 
his  majority  he  engaged  with  another 
watchmaker  and  silversmith  in  Brownstown, 
and  wrought  as  a journeyman  for  two  years, 
saving  in  the  course  of  that  period  over  one 
thousand  dollars.  At  this  time  his  brother 


Thomas,  who  had  acquired  some  capital, 
proposed  to  Joseph  that  they  should,  unite 
their  capital,  buy  a stock  of  goods,  and  go 
west.  The  suggestion  seemed  good  to  him, 
and  the  two  young  men  joined  their  forces 
and  came  out  to  the  Miami  country,  in- 
tending to  settle  at  Lebanon,  Warren  county. 
They  bought  their  goods  in  Philadelphia, 
wagoned  them  over  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  1 st  of  June,  1806,  committed  them  to 
the  Monongahela  river.  The  water  in  that 
stream  was  very  low,  as  was  also  the  Ohio, 
and  the  journey  was  slow  and  tedious.  Cin- 
cinnati was  reached  in  twenty-five  days,  and 
from  that  place  they  hired  wagons  to  take 
on  their  goods  to  Lebanon.  Saddle-horses 
were  scarce,  and  from  the  river  they  fol- 
lowed their  wagons  on  foot.  These  had 
started  first,  and  the  Hough  brothers  ex- 
pected to  overtake  them  near  Reading,  but 
missed  their  way,  being  obliged  to  stop  over 
night  at  the  house  of  a friendly  miller,  Jacob 
White,  about  nine  miles  from  their  starting- 
place.  Mr.  White  questioned  them  as  to 
their  intentions,  and  on  learning  that  they 
meant  to  go  to  Lebanon  advised  against  it. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  good  building  to  be 
obtained  there;  but  in  Hamilton  there  was. 
John  Wingate  had  just  given  up  business  in 
the  latter  place,  and  the  Houghs  could,  no 
doubt,  obtain  his  house.  They  thanked  him 
for  his  friendly  advice  and  determined  to 
follow  it.  Early  in  the  morning  they  started 
out  and  overtook  the  wagons,  which  they 
turned  in  the  new  direction. 

They  had  been  just  one  month  on  their 
journey  when  they  reached  this  town,  on 
the  1st  of  July.  No  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  the  house  which  Mr. 
Wingate  had  used,  and  they  immediately 
commenced  selling  goods.  Their  stand 
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was  on  Front  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Court,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
St.  Mary’s  Catholic  church.  It  was  of  logs. 
There  was  then  no  other  store  here,  except 
John  Sutherland’s,  on  the  east  side  of  Front, 
between  Stable  and  Dayton  streets.  Busi- 
ness went  well  with  them ; but  in  September 
Thomas  was  attacked  with  bilious  fever, 
which  was  then  epidemic,  and  died  on  the 
17th  of  that  month.  Four  days  after  his 
death  the  surviving  brother  was  taken  with 
the  same  disease,  and  for  some  days  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  On  his  final  recovery  he 
settled  up  the  estate,  giving  to  his  younger 
sisters  his  share  of  his  brother’s  estate,  and 
still  continuing  the  trade. 

The  next  spring  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Thomas  Blair,  Robert  Clark, 
and  Neil  Gillespie,  of  Brownsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  firm  name  of  Hough,  Blair 
& Company.  After  a time  he  erected  a 
frame  building  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  to  which  he  removed.  His  partner- 
ship with  Blair,  Clark  and  Gillespie  lasted 
until  1811.  He  then,  in  partnership  with 
James  McBride,  who  was  a little  younger, 
but  had  come  to  Hamilton  the  same  year, 
began  to  buy  wheat,  which  was  ground  into 
flour,  and  then  taken  to  New  Orleans  to  be 
sold.  He  understood  thoroughly  the  method 
of  doing  this,  and  he  and  Mr.  McBride  each 
reaped  handsome  returns.  These  journeys 
were  long,  and  attended  with  considerable 
danger.  They  had  to  travel  on  horseback 
from  Hamilton  to  Philadelphia,  a distance 
of  six  hundred  miles,  to  purchase  goods, 
which,  when  purchased,  had  to  be  trans- 
ported in  wagons  over  the  worst  possible 
sort  of  mountain  roads  for  a distance  of 
three  hundred  miles  to  Pittsburg.  This 
usually  occupied  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 


days  and  cost  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per 
hundred.  At  Pittsburg  the  goods  were 
loaded  on  flat  boats  and  shipped  to  Cincin- 
nati and  then  hauled  overland  to  Hamilton. 

In  March,  1815,  Mr.  Hough  made  a 
partnership  with  Samuel  Millikin,  and  after- 
wards with  Lewis  West,  and  continued  in 
the  Orleans  trade  until  1825,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Vicksburg,  where  he  conducted  a 
store  until  1828.  Flis  landed  property  in 
Hamilton  was  not  disposed  of,  and  he  used 
to  come  up  to  this  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  returning  in  the  fall.  He  owned  a 
valuable  farm  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  where,  for  many  years,  he  raised 
choice  fruit.  In  1853  he  was  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever  in  Vicksburg,  which  ended 
his  life  on  the  23d  of  April,  being  then 
seventy  years  old.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Hamilton  by  his  son-in-law, 
Major  John  M.  Millikin,  and  were  interred 
in  Greenwood  cemetery  on  the  3d  of  May, 

l853-  . 

Mr.  Hough  had  but  one  child,  Mar> 

Greenlee  Hough,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Major  Millikin.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Jane  Hunter,  whose  father  was  Joseph  Hun- 
ter, a well-known  farmer  in  this  count). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough  were  married  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1810,  the  wife  dying  in 
1840.  She  was  an  excellent  Christian 
woman,  and  was  highly  respected  and  loved. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Hough  was  emi- 
nently practical.  He  saw  instantly  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  the  way  to  do  it.  He  was 
not  deterred  by  obstacles,  and  he  was  so 
methodical  and  punctual  that  the  failure  0 
any  enterprise,  if  it  depended  upon  these 
qualities,  was  impossible.  He  was  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  in  his  intercourse  wit 
the  poor,  and  he  did  not  turn  aside  from 
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those  who  were  unfortunate,  when  ill-luck 
was  not  the  consequence  of  negligence  or 
bad  faith.  He  was  affectionate  and  kind  in 
his  family,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  felt  by 
those  who  knew  him  best.  • 

GEORGE  R.  BIGHAM 

was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1791.  Early 
in  1810  he  came  with  his  father,  William 
Bigham,  and  family  to  Ohio.  They  settled 
on  a large  tract  of  fertile  land,  belonging  to 
his  father,  adjoining  the  town  of  Hamilton 
on  the  northeast.  The  family  consisted  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  lady,  with  their 
four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Old  Mr.  Big- 
ham  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  1815, 
aged  sixty-three  years.  The  oldest  son, 
David  Bigham,  died  at  Hamilton  on  the 
17th  day  of  February,  1847.  The  second 
son,  George  R.,  and  the  two  other  sons, 
James  and  William,  and  the  daughter 
Judith,  married  to  David  Dick,  all  resided 
in  Butler  county. 

George  R.  Bigham  resided  with  his 
father  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  inherited  a 
portion  of  his  father’s  lands,  on  which  he 
continued  to  reside  and  cultivate  until  the 
year  1834,  when  he  removed  to  the  town  of 
Hamilton. 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1819,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Gormley,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gormley,  of  Fayette  county,  Ohio. 
She  died  on  the  18th  of  May,  1827,  leaving 
him  a widower  with  one  daughter,  named 
Margaret,  who  married  Dr.  A.  B. 
Nixon.  Mr.  Bigham  married  again  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1829,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Cook,  of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  great  harmony  and  hap- 


piness until  his  death.  By  his  second  wife 
he  had  two  children  who  survived  him. 

Mr.  Bigham  having  studied  surveying 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  before  he  came 
to  Ohio,  in  June,  1822,  he  was  appointed 
county  surveyor  for  the  county  of  Butler,  to 
succeed  James  Heaton  (who  had  been  the 
first  county  surveyor,  appointed  in  1803). 
Mr.  Bigham  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
24th  day  of  June,  1822,  and  served  until  the 
last  of  October,  1836,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ludwick  Betz.  He  was  a good 
and  careful  surveyor,  and  executed  a vast 
deal  of  surveying  in  the  county  of  Butler; 
even  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  a great  portion  of  his  time,  until  his 
death,  was  employed  in  surveying.  He  was 
frequently  called  upon  in  cases  where  great 
accuracy  was  required. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  George  R. 
Bigham  made  a public  profession  of  religion. 
He  joined  the  Presbyterian  church  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  congregation  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latta, 
Chestnut  Level,  Pennsylvania.  When  he 
removed  to  Ohio  he  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers who  organized  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  in  Hamilton,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Matthew  G.  Wallace.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber, residing  within  the  bounds  of  that  con- 
gregation, who  was  present  at  the  time  of 
its  organization.  Mr.  Bigham  always,  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  continued  a consistent 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  an 
ornament  to  the  profession  of  a Christian. 

With  the  patrimony  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  a course  of  industry  and 
economy  for  a long  period  of  years,  Mr. 
Bigham  had  acquired  a handsome  property, 
competent  to  render  him  and  his  family 
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comfortable  during  their  lives ; but  in  an  ill- 
starred  hour,  in  the  year  1838,  he  became  a 
partner  in  a mercantile  house  in  Hamilton, 
and  invested  a large  portion  of  the  wealth 
he  had  acquired  in  that  establishment. 

As  Mr.  Bigham  had  been  brought  up 
and  spent  nearly  all  his  previous  life  on  a 
farm  he  was  consequently  not  familiar  with 
the  business  of  a merchant  and  did  not  at- 
tend personally  to  the  business.  A few  years 
afterward  the  establishment  failed  to  a large 
amount,  and  the  heavy  debts  against  the 
firm  swept  away  nearly  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  property  belonging  to  the  estate,  which 
might  have  rendered  his  surviving  widow 
and  children  comfortable  during  their  lives. 
This  misfortune  preyed  heavily  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Bigham,  and  rendered  the  lat- 
ter days  of  his  life  rather  unhappy. 

Mr.  Bigham  did  not,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  seek  advancement  in  political  life; 
but  he  executed  with  energy  and  faithfulness 
the  duties  of  the  office  which  was  freely 
conferred  on  him. 

Mr.  Bigham  was  remarkably  regular 
and  temperate  in  all  his  habits.  He  was  per- 
fectly honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings 
and  intercourse  with  mankind.  No  one  could 
impeach  his  moral  character.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 14,  1852,  aged  sixty -one  years  and 
eight  months. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  KEELY. 

George  Washington  Keely,  D.  D.  S., 
was  the  grandson  of  George  Keeley,  a Ger- 
man by  nativity,  born  in  1753.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1762  with  his  parents  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  becom- 
ing a soldier  in  the  Revolutionarv  war,  and 
being  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
His  son,  John  second,  was  born  in  Dauphin 


county,  Pennsylvania,  January  16,  1779, 
and  died  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  May  7,  1848. 
Pie  married  Miss  Ann  Iddings,  a native  of 
Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  born  August  7,  1787.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keely  came  to  Butler  county,  and  settled  at 
Oxford  in  1818,  and  in  1822,  on  the  22d 
of  October,  George  W.  Keely  was  bom. 
The  residence  of  the  family  was  but  a short 
distance  south  of  the  university  buildings, 
and  the  boy  had  the  privileges  of  the  schools 
of  the  town,  and  when  but  a mere  lad  of 
some  fourteen  entered  Miami  University. 
Three  years  later,  the  president,  Dr.  Bishop, 
retired.  Mr.  Keely  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  Doctor,  and  feeling  that  the  trustees 
of  the  institution  were  dealing  unjustly  by 
him,  manifested  his  own  sympathy  by  re- 
fusing longer  to  be  numbered  with  the 
students  of  the  school,  although  it  had  been 
his  expectation  to  have  pursued  a full  gradu- 
ating course. 

Not  long  after  this  he  spent  a little  time 
with  Dr.  J.  D.  White,  then  a practicing 
dentist  in  the  city  of  Hamilton;  but  in  the 
fall  of  1839  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  John 
Allen,  then  a noted  dental  practitioner  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  (later  of  New  York), 
with  whom  he  spent  the  two  following  years. 
Returning  to  Oxford  in  1841,  Dr.  Keely 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession  by  opening  an  office  in  a 
building  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Beach 
streets,  where  he  remained  for  a year  apd 
a half,  then  moving  to  and  occupying  an 
office  on  Main  street.  Afterwards,  in  1867, 
he  rented  the  rooms  corner  of  High  and 
Main  streets,  where  he  continued  his 
practice  until  his  death  in  August,  1888. 
Agreeable  to  the  customs  of  the  day  and 
the  practice  of  many  dentists  in  the  early 
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history  of  the  profession,  Dr.  Keely  sus- 
tained for  some  years  a series  of  periodic 
visits  to  neighboring  towns  in  the  states  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  extended  over  the 
years  of  his  early  practice. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1851,  Dr.  Keely 
was  married  to  Miss  Susanna  Wells,  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  who  bore  to  him  three 
children,  only  one  of  whom,  a son,  Charles 
I.  Keely,  D.  D.  S.,  is  now  living,  and  is  a 
practicing  dentist,  located  in  Hamilton.  The 
married  life  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Keely  was 
of  short  duration,  as  she  was  taken  away 
by  death  May  25,  1856.  April  21,  1861, 
Dr.  Keely  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Cone,  of  Oxford,  who  bore  him  eight 
children,  only  three  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing, two  daughters  and  a son.  After  having 
been  in  active  practice  for  some  twelve  years 
he  graduated  at  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  in  March,  1853. 

Dr.  Keely  was  among  the  organizers  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  in  1859  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  was  elected  its  president 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  presided  as 
such  in  Chicago,  in  1877.  He  was  an  active 
mover  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  State 
Dental  Society  ; was  once  its  president,  and 
served  several  years  as  treasurer.  Dr.  Keely 
was  also  either  an  active  or  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  following:  Mississippi  Valley 
Dental  Society,  Mad  River  Valley  Dental 
Society  and  of  the  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois  and  Wisconsin  state  dental 
societies  respectively,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Odontological  So- 
ciety. He  was  a trustee  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery  for  about  twenty- 
five  years  before  his  death,  and  for  years 
lectured  to  the  students  on  the  “Cause  and 
Management  of  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth.” 


He  was  a liberal  contributor  to  the  liter- 
ature and  periodicals  of  his  profession. 
From  his  reports  op  dental  education,  made 
in  1874  and  1875  before  the  American 
Dental  Association,  copious  extracts  were 
reproduced  in  the  “History  of  Dentistry  in 
the  United  States.”  He  often  accepted  in- 
vitations to  lecture  on  some  of  the  specialties 
pertaining  to  the  practice  of  dentistry,  one 
being  “Causes  and  Prevention  of  Irregu- 
larities of  the  Teeth.” 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  be- 
came a member  of  the1  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of' the 
lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Oxford  when  it 
was  organized,  having  previously  been  a 
member  of  the  Brookville,  Indiana,  lodge. 
In  addition  to  his  professional  activity,  Dr. 
Keely  took  the  warmest  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  his  na- 
tive town.  City  improvements,  the  grading 
of  the  streets,  the  embellishment  and  adorn- 
ment of  the  city  parks  and  college  campus, 
improvement  of  public  buildings,  etc.,  had 
in  him  a sure  promoter  and  active  worker; 
while  the  several  educational  institutions — 
Miami  University,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee;  Oxford  Female  Institute,  Oxford 
Female  College,  and  Western  Female 
Seminar}- — had  a warm  place  in  his  heart, 
and  to  their  advancement  he  contributed 
liberally  of  both  mental  and  manual  effort 
and  of  his  pecuniary  means. 

The  Doctor  was  peculiarly  social  in  his 
nature,  a skillful  and  intelligent  practitioner, 
kind  and  indulgent  in  his  pleasant  house- 
hold, and  a warm  and  sympathizing  com- 
panion and  friend,  and  held  a high  place  in 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

His  tragic  death  occurred  in  August, 
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1888,  and  was  the  result  of  a fall  from  a 
third-story  window  of  the  old  Mansion 
House  in  Oxford,  the  terrible  accident  oc- 
curring while  Dr.  Keely  was  attempting  to 
adjust  a telephone  wire  connecting  his  office 
and  residence. 

THOMAS  HUESTON, 

a pioneer  of  Buffer  county,  was  born  in 
the  backwoods  of  Virginia  in  1776  and  died 
at  his  home,  four  miles  north  of  Hamilton, 
in  1861  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
The  parents  of  the  subject  first  resided  near 
Mercersburg,  Franklin  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  religion  they  were  Presbyterians, 
and  belonged  to  Dr.  King’s  congregation, 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
that  region  of  country  as  the  pastor  there 
from  1769  to  1813.  They  removed  from 
that  place  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  settled  in  Ohio  county,  Virginia,  which 
was  then  called  the  western  country — the 
backwoods.  The  father  of  Thomas  located 
and  resided  with  his  family  on  a tract  of 
land  lying  on  Little  Wheeling  creek,  twelve 
miles  above  its  mouth.  He  was  not  allowed, 
however,  to  remain  there  long,  for  in  1774 
Dunmore’s  war  commenced,  and  the  In- 
dians became  so  troublesome  that  the  set- 
tlements were  broken  up  and  the  families 
obliged  to  remove  to  forts  for  security.  Mr. 
Hueston’s  family  was  ensconced  in  Taylor’s 
Fort  (named  after  Robert  Taylor,  his  broth- 
er-in-law, and  the  ancestor  of  the  Taylors, 
who  were  the  early  settlers  of  this  county. 
This  fort  was  situated  on  Buffalo  creek, 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  city  of  Wheeling 
(then  Fort  Henry)  and  twelve  miles  from 
the  Hueston  farm).  In  Taylor’s  Fort 
Thomas  Hueston  was  born,  in  the  year 
1776,  and  in  1781  his  father  was  shot,  killed 


and  scalped  by  the  Indians  at  the  door  of 
his  own  residence.  Col.  Matthew  Hueston, 
the  brothers  of  Thomas,  emigrated  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1793,  and  in  a 
few  years  Thomas  followed,  and  both  re- 
sided in  Butler  county  ever  afterward.  The 
first  sales  of  United  States  lands  west  of 
the  Great  Miami  river  were  held  at  Cincin- 
nati in  April,  1801  ; not  long  after  Thomas 
purchased  a tract  and  in  a few  years  after- 
ward began  to  put  it  in  a cultivable  condi- 
tion, and  resided  upon  it  for  many  years, 
leading  a quiet,  sober,  economical,  virtuous 
and  industrious  life.  He  was  associated  with 


his  brother  Matthew  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment in  the  war  of  1812.  The  Hues- 
ton family  is  the  largest  family  connection 
in  the  county.  There  are  the  Elliotts,  Tay- 
lors, Grays,  Nichols,  Marshalls,  Thomas, 
Harpers,  Birds,  Millers;  Robertsons,  Mil- 
lions, Becketts,  Trabers,  Hardings  and 
others,  all  connected. 

Thomas  Hueston  left  a widow  and  a 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  and  lived  four 
score  and  five  years.  He  was  born  the  same 
year  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  announced  to  the  world,  and  died  when 
the  patriotism  of  the  country  was  being 
aroused  to  squelch  out  the  most  wicked  re- 
bellion against  the  best  government  that  ever 
mankind  have  been  blest  with.  He  was  an 
old-school  patriot ; and  while  living,  his 
prayers  went  up  before  his  God  oft  and  fre- 
quent, for  the  preservation  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  perpetuity  of  the  freedom  of 
his  race.  We  cast  our  eyes  over  his  life, 
but  to  behold  in  its  pathway  the  just  and 
conscientious  man.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  of  him  : “All  the  ends  he  aimed  at,  were 
his  country’s,  his  God’s,  and  Truth’s.”  He 
was  always  for  his  country  and  government, 
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whether  administered  right  or  wrong.  He 
truly  lived  in  the  days  “that  tried  men’s 
souls,”  and  was  a connecting  link  between 
the  men  of  1 776,  when  tories  were  sum- 
marily dealt  with,  and  the  men  of  1861, 
many  of  whom  were  halting  between  two 
opinions,  whether  they  would  espouse  and 
defend  their  country  or  justify  rebellion  and 
revolution. 

Thomas  Hueston  died  a Christian,  a 
patriot,  a philanthropist,  a pioneer  and  an 
honest  man. 

DR.  S.  H.  POTTER. 

Dr.  Stephen  H.  Potter  was  one  of  the 
noted  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Hamil- 
ton and  vicinity.  He  was  born  in  Cortland 
county,  New  York,  November  12,  1812. 
His  parents  were  Stephen  and  Lydia  Pot- 
ter, who  were  noted  among  the  early 
pioneers  of  central  New  York  for  their  en- 
terprise, industry,  and  integrity.  Until  his 
seventeenth  year  he  was  occupied  on  his 
father’s  farm,  attending  the  common  schools 
about  one-third  of  the  year,  his  parents  then 
giving  him  his  time,  which  he  employed  in 
improving  his  education,  working  in  sum- 
mers and  teaching  school  during  the  win- 
ters. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  March, 
i833>  he  was  employed  as  principal  of  a 
high  school  at  Canandaigua,  New  York, 
with  three  assistants,  remaining  there  suc- 
cessfully two  years  and  four  months.  The 
next  September,  after  engaging  in  this 
school,  he  also  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  E.  B.  Carr,  reciting  to 
him  an  hour  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  until 
July,  1837,  when,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
studies  more  favorably,  he  went  to  Olean, 
New  York,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  E. 


W.  Finn,  who  owned  a large  drug  store  and 
had  an  extensive  practice.  Here  he  devoted 
his  time  industriously  to  these  pursuits  until 
September,  1837,  when  with  two  other 
medical  students  he  came  to  Ohio  and  at- 
tended a medical  college  six  months,  gradu- 
ating honorably  March  15,  1838.  He  im- 
mediately settled  at  Canal  Winchester,  in 
the  Scioto  valley,  where  he  enjoyed  a large 
practice  until  December,  1844,  when  his 
father  was  entirely  disabled  by  palsy,  which 
necessitated  his  return  to  Cortland,  his  na- 
tive place.  Here  he  soon  received  a large 
patronage  among  his  early  school  com- 
panions and  friends,  until  May,  1849,  when 
his  father  having  died  and  other  relatives 
being  provided  for,  he  settled  in  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Here  with  others  he 
organized  and  had  incorporated  the  Syra- 
cuse Medical  College,  and  established, 
edited,  and  published  the  Syracuse  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  a monthly.  The  first 
term  of  the  institution  opened  the  next  No- 
vember 5th,  with  eighty-seven  actual  ma- 
triculants, and  continued  two  terms  each 
year,  of  four  months  each,  or  thirteen  terms, 
until  June,  1855.  1°  February,  1852,  to 

improve  his  knowledge  of  surgery,  Dr.  Pot- 
ter went  to  Philadelphia,  and  attended 
the  clinics  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  and 
surgical  lectures  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  until 
the  latter  part  of  May. 

He  continued  dean  of  the  Syracuse 
Medical  College  and  in  charge  of  the  Jour- 
nal until  September,  1855,  when  his  wife 
suffered  incipient  consumption,  rendering 
it  necessary  to  return  to  this  valley,  her  na- 
tive place,  hoping  that  the  change  might 
restore  her  health.  He  arranged  with  his 
partner,  Dr.  F.  W.  Walton,  then  of  Piqua, 
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Ohio,  to  settle  their  business.  Dr.  Potter 
then  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  accepted 
the  position  of  lecturer  on  principles  and 
practice,  in  the  American  Medical  College, 
when  he  continued  publishing  his  journal, 
and  attending  the  clinics  twice  weekly  in  the 
Commercial  Hospital  of  that  city  until  June, 
1856,  when  he  resigned,  sold  his  journal, 
and  settled  with  his  family  permanently  in 
this  city,  where  he  remained  in  active  prac- 
tice until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of 
two  brief  intervals.  At  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  friends,  in  May,  1873,  he  went  to 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  American  Medical  College  and  the 
American  Medical  Journal,  which  have  both 
enjoyed  surprising  patronage. 

The  Doctor  was  for  four  consecutive 
years  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Society,  and  its  recording  secretary 
for  two  years;  he  was  one  of  the  incorpor- 
ators and  first  vice-president  of  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association  at  Chicago  in 
1870,  and  was  the  president  the  most  of 
the  time  for  about  twenty-two  years  of  the 
Miami  Medical  Society.  He  was  for  four 
years  a member  of  the  city  council,  and  was 
also  a member  of  the  board  of  health. 

The  Doctor  was  married  four  times, 
each  time  happily ; he  reared  seven  children 
to  adult  age,  and,  unfortunately,  lost  as 
many  in  infancy  and  childhood.  He  was 
the  well-known  author  of  a “Compendium 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,” 
a book  of  five  hundred  pages,  a work  full  of 
research  and  a marvel  of  condensation,  for 
ready  reference,  and  invaluable  to  busy  prac- 
titioners and  medical  students.  It  has  had 
a large  demand,  having  passed  two  editions, 
and  has  been  adopted  as  a text-book  in 
many  of  our  medical  colleges. 


Perhaps  the  most  notable  incident  in  the 
extended  and  eventful  life  of  Dr.  Potter  was 
the  rescue  of  a fugitive  slave  named  Jerry 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  about  1852.  It 
occurred  soon  after  the  fugitive  slave  law 
was  passed,  and  on  the  occasion  of  holding 
a national  anti-slavery  convention  at  that 
place.  Daniel  Webster  had  recently  de- 
livered a speech  to  an  immense  concourse 
there,  threatening  that  “when  this  conven- 
tion thronged  the  city,  a noted  fugitive 
would  be  arrested  and  taken  back  to  slavery. 
The  United  States  government  would  teach 
the  people  that  there  was  potency  in  law.” 
Four  United  States  marshals  had  been  de- 
tailed from  as  many  adjacent  cities,  and  the 
whole  police  force  of  Syracuse  was  ready. 
Jerry  was  arrested  and  placed  in  chains. 
About  thirty  thousand  people  were  waiting 
to  witness  the  scene.  The  man,  with  blue 
eyes,  red  cheeks,  and  brown  curly  hair,  with 
no  other  semblance  of  a negro,  was  taken 
away  from  the  officers  by  the  mob,  and 
finally  placed  by  Dr.  Potter  in  the  grounds 
of  a residence  inhabited  by  a stiff  pro-slavery 
man.  where  the  most  active  search  failed  to 
find  him.  After  the  lapse  of  a week,  and 
search  having  been  made  from  house  to 
house,  when  detection  was  imminent,  the 
Doctor  arranged  with  Jerry’s  host  to  drive 
in  with  a meat  wagon,  got  Jerry  in,  and 
covered  with  blankets,  he  drove  before  the 
door  of  the  Syracuse  House,  hitched,  went 
in  with  the  Doctor,  took  cigars,  and  drove 
out  through  the  city  about  four  P.  M.  in 
beautiful  sunshine,  no  one  suspecting  the 
presence  of  Jerry.  After  reaching  Brewer- 
ton,  seventeen  miles,  Dr.  Potter  took  Jerry 
in  his  carriage,  sending  the  team  back,  and 
conveyed  the  fugitive  to  Mexicoville  and 
by  the  underground  railroad  to  a small  har- 
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bor  on  Lake  Ontario,  whence  he  obtained  a 
passage  on  a small  sailing  vessel  to  Canada. 
No  more  noted  fugitive  slave  case  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States,  and  in  it  the 
Doctor  was  the  principal  agent  of  success. 

DR.  DANIEL  MILLIKIN. 

The  first  regular  physician  who  prac- 
ticed in  Hamilton  for  a long  time,  and 
whose  history  was  identified  with  it,  was 
Dr.  Daniel  Millikin.  Several  of  the  other 
members  of  his  family  came  here  with  him, 
or  subsequently,  and  they  and  their  descend- 
ants have  maintained  a distinguished  posi- 
tion up  to  the  present  time. 

Daniel  Millikin  was  born  on  the  14th  day 
of  February,  1779,  on  Ten-mile  creek,  in 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  The 
early  incidents  of  his  boyhood  life  are  not 
known  by  any  of  his  surviving  descendants. 
Being  the  oldest  child  of  James  and  Dolly 
(McFarland)  Millikin,  a young  married 
couple,  who  had  commenced  their  married 
life  with  the  view  of  acquiring  and  improv- 
ing a home  under  the  inevitable  trials  and 
privations  incident  to  living  on  the  extreme 
western  border  of  the  settlements,  and  in 
a neighborhood  sparsely  populated,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  his  services  as  a boy  and 
young  man  were  constantly  required  in  as- 
sisting his  parents.  The  history  of  all  boys 
on  the  then  western  borders  at  that  period 
will  show  that  they  had  to  perform  much 
labor  and  to  endure  many  privations. 

The  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining 
even  a very  limited  rudimental  education 
were  necessarily  very  meager.  What  prog- 
ress he  made  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
When,  however,  he  had  arrived  to  the  age 
of  eighteen,  about  1797,  his  father  and 
mother  found  themselves  able  to  give  their 


oldest  son  some  respite  from  the  labors  of 
the  farm  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a better  education  than  he  could 
obtain  at  home. 

Accordingly,  in  fulfillment  of  their  de- 
sires, the  son  was  sent  to  Jefferson  College, 
then  located  at  Canonsburg,  about  six 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Washington,  in 
his  native  county.  He  remained  there  over 
a year,  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  the 
languages,  in  view  of  reading  medicine. 
Soon  after  leaving  college  he  commenced 
the  study  of  that  profession  under  the  care 
and  instruction  of  Dr.  John  Bell,  a promi- 
nent physician  residing  in  Greensboro, 
Greene  county. 

After  he  had  completed  his  studies 
under  Dr.  Bell,  and  was  authorized  to  com- 
mence practice,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek 
a wife.  While  residing  at  Greensboro  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Col. 
John  - Minor,  living  near  that  place,  and,  in 
fulfillment  of  his  purpose,  he  subsequently, 
on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1801,  at  the 
residence  of  her  father,  married  Joan  Minor. 
She  was  born  where  married,  on  the  22d 
day  of  September,  J782,  being  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  a few  weeks  less  than  nine- 
teen years  old,  while  he  lacked  a few  weeks 
of  being  twenty-two. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Dr.  Mil- 
likin commenced  the  practice  of  medicine, 
residing  at  his  old  home.  The  sparseness 
of  the  population  and  the  general  healthful- 
ness of  the  neighborhood  did  not  furnish 
a very  encouraging  prospect  for  a young 
physician.  Besides  the  spirit  of  emigration 
was  prevailing,  and  young  men,  especially 
those  who  were  ambitious  to  improve  their 
condition,  were  contemplating  new  homes 
in  the  farther  West. 
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Strongly  impressed  with  the  prevailing 
conviction  that  “Westward  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way,”  Dr.  Millikin  de- 
termined to  investigate  for  himself,  and,  by 
personal  observation,  to  see  whether  it 
would  he  wise  to  follow  that  course.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1804,  he  came  to  Ohio,  and 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Miamis.  As  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  ultimately  he 
and' his  two  brothers — John  H.  Millikin  and 
Samuel  Millikin — on  the  7th  day  of  April, 
1807,  took  their  departure  from  their  cher- 
ished home.  The  separation  was  an  oc- 
casion of  deep  feeling  with  parents  and  sons. 
They,  however,  had  made  up  their  mind  for 
the  undertaking,  and  went  forward.  John 
H.  Millikin  and  wife  intended  to  locate  in 
Knox  county,  Ohio.  Samuel  assisted  his 
brother  to  drive  his  stock  as  far  as  Zanes- 
ville, and  there  they  separated.  Samuel  con- 
tinued his  journey  on  horseback  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  expected  to  meet  his  brother. 
Dr.  Millikin,  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, embarked  on  a flat-bottomed  family 
Ixiat  at  Fredericktown,  on  the  Monongahela, 
descending  that  river  to  Pittsburg,  and 
thence  going  by  the  Ohio  river  to  Cincin- 
nati. After  remaining  there  for  a short 
time,  he,  with  his  family  and  his  brother 
Samuel,  took  his  departure  for  Hamilton, 
reaching  it  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  May, 
1807. 

The  first  house  he  occupied  was  a story 
and  a half  hewed-log  house  situated  on  the 
precise  spot  now  occupied  by  the  paper  mill 
of  Snider  Sons,  on  lot  160.  During  the  en- 
suing fall  and  winter  he  built  a two-storv 
hewed-log  house  on  the  north  end  of  lot  202, 
on  Second  street,  north  of  Heaton  street,  to 
which  house  he  removed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  of  1808.  Afterwards  he  pur- 


chased lot  No.  1 18,  on  the  corner  of  High 
and  Fourth  streets,  upon  which  he  erected 
a frame  house  and  into  it  he  removed  his 
family  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1819. 
He  resided  there  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  afterwards  he  built  a house  on 
the  north  end  of  lot  155,  on  Third  street, 
where  he  resided  until  within  a few  years  of 
his  death. 

Dr.  Millikin  and  wife  had  a large  family. 
Their  children  were  born  as  follows: 
Stephen  Millikin,  on  the  2d  day  of  January, 
1803:  John  M.  Millikin,  on  the  14th  day 
of  October,  1804;  Anna  Millikin.  on  the  6th 
day  of  September,  1806;  Thomas  B.  Mil- 
likin and  James  H.  Millikin,  on  the  8th  day 
of  May.  1808;  Anna  Millikin,  on  the  5th 
day  of  March,  1811;  Joan  Millikin,  on  the 
10th  day  of  May,  1813;  Mary  Millikin,  on 
the  22d  day  of  August,  1815;  Daniel  Mil- 
likin, on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1818;  Jane 
Millikin,  on  the  22d  day  of  September, 
T819;  James  Millikin,  on  the  8th  day  of 
July,  1822;  Otho  W.  Millikin,  on  the  22d 
day  of  January,  1826.  The  first  three  were 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  others  in  Hamilton.  Anna  and 
James  H.  both  died  young  and  previous  to 
the  birth  of  others  of  like  name.  Nine  of 
the  foregoing  arrived  to  lawful  age,  and 
were  all  married  as  follows:  Stephen  mar- 
ried Eleanor  Ewing,  April  17,  1823;  John 
M.  married  Mary  G.  Hough,  September  6, 
1831 ; Thomas  B.  married  Catherine  Hough, 
November  10,  1831;  Anna  married  Amer- 
icus  Symmes,  February  21,  1832;  Joan  mar- 
ried Robert  Kennedy,  December  6,  1832; 
Mary  married  D.  D.  Conover,  October  19, 
1838:  Daniel  married  Sarah  J.  Osborn,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1843;  Jane  married  O.  P.  Line, 
April  25,  1843 • Otho  W.  married  Lida 
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Schenck,  January  n,  1854.  Stephen  and 
Thomas  B.  lost  their  wives,  and  were  sub- 
sequently again  married.  All  raised  families, 
and  none  now  survive.  Stephen  and  Thomas 
both  removed  west,  and  both  died,  leaving 
families. 

Mrs.  Joan  Millikin  had,  for  some  years, 
been  in  feeble  health,  and  died  on  the  28th 
day  of  September,  1830,  being  then  only 
a few  days  past  forty-eight  years  of  age. 
Owing  to  the  extremely  severe  hardships 
that  Dr.  Millikin  had  been  compelled  to  en- 
dure in  the  very  extensive  and  laborious 
practice  of  his  profession,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  residence  in  Butler  county,  his 
stalwart  frame  was  for  years  enfeebled  by 
disease.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  death 
he  occasionally  suffered  severely  from  acute 
attacks,  while  his  general  health  was  se- 
riously impaired.  He  finally  departed  this 
life  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1849,  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  eight 
months  and  twenty  days,  and  after  a resi- 
dence in  Butler  county  of  forty-two  years 
and  nearly  six  months. 

The  professional  career  of  Dr.  Millikin 
was  not  only  protracted,  but  it  was  exces- 
sively laborious  and  severe.  There  was  no 
mode  of  conveyance  save  riding  on  horse- 
back. Doctors  had  to  ride  in  the  intense 
hot  sun  and  were  exposed  to  the  cold,  the 
rain,  and  wintery  storms.  The  roads  were 
frightfully  bad  for  a large  portion  of  the 
year.  As  there  were  but  few  physicians, 
Dr.  Millikin  had  a wide  range  in  his  prac- 
tice, not  only  visiting  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  but  receiving  occasional  calls  from 
adjoining  counties.  The  pressing  demands 
that  were  made  on  physicians  during  the 
summer  and  fall  months,  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  Dr.  Millikin’s  professional 


life,  can  not  be  understood  by  those  who  did 
not  live  at  the  time  referred  to.  Almost 
every  household  contained  one  or  more  pa- 
tients needing  medical  treatment.  Often- 
times the  entire  family  would  be  prostrate 
with  chills  and  fever,  or  with  a most  malig- 
nant case  of  bilious  fever;  so  that  there  were 
not  enough  well  persons  in  the  family  com- 
petent to  answer  the  pressing  calls  of  the 
sick.  For  continuous  months  the  services  of 
physicians  were  so  much  required  that  their 
average  imperfect  rest  did  not  exceed  four 
or  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  It  is 
marvelous  that  the  excessive  toil,  great  ex- 
posure, and  deprivation  of  comfort  and  rest 
did  not  destroy  the  most  robust  constitution 
or  impair  the  health  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  enduring. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the 
period  referred  to,  Dr.  Millikin  was  en- 
abled to  endure  much  hardship.  He  was 
of  a cheerful,  genial  temperament,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  hardships  and  discomforts  of 
his  professional  life  with  but  little  com- 
plaint. His  services  were  inadequately  com- 
pensated by  those  he  served.  The  fees 
charged  and  collected  were  insufficient  for 
the  comfortable  maintenance  of  a family. 
He  was  unselfish  and  liberal  in  his  nature, 
and  had  apprehensions  lest  he  might  de- 
mand too  much  for  his  services,  or  call  too 
soon  for  the  miserable  pittance  that  he  had 
charged  his  patients.  He  married  a second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
the  last  surviving  of  whom — Samuel  Milli- 
kin— died  in  1895. 

Outside  of  his  professional  life  he  had 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  occupied 
several  honorable  positions.  He  was  in  the 
war  of  1812,  in  Colonel  Mills's  regiment, 
as  surgeon,  and,  for  a period,  as  quarter- 
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master.  He  was  a trustee  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity for  many  years ; represented  the 
county  as  a representative  in  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature in  1816;  was  major-general  of  the 
Third  Division  of  Ohio  militia,  composed 
of  Butler  and  Warren  counties,  and  served 
for  three  terms  as  an  associate  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas. 

REV.  KNOWLES  SHAW, 

— a name  familiar  in  many  western  house- 
holds— was  bom  near  New  London,  in 
Morgan  township,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1834.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Hul- 
dah  Griffin,  and  by  both  of  his  parents  he 
was  of  Scotch  extraction.  His  early  life 
was  spent  in  Rush  county,  Indiana,  where 
he  first  began  to  play  the  violin,  furnishing 
the  music  for  many  a dance.  While  the 
ball  was  going  on  he  was  converted,  ceas- 
ing to  play  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  he  was 
performing.  Very  soon  thereafter  he  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Christian  church. 
On  the  nth  of  January,  1855,  he  married 
Miss  Martha  Finley.  Most  of  his  time  after 
entering  the  ministry  was  spent  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  on  account  of  his  wonderful 
vocal  powers  he  was  called  the  “singing 
evangelist.” 

As  a singer  he  was  considered,  in  some 
respects,  equal  to  Sankey  and  Bliss.  Re- 
porters of  the  press  all  spoke  of  his  singing 
as  something  wonderful.  Soon  after  be- 
ginning to  preach,  he  began  to  compose  and 
to  write  music.  His  first  song  was  “The 
Shining  Ones,”  still  popular.  He  published 
at  different  times  five  singing-books : “Shin- 
ing Pearls,”  “Golden  Gate,”  “Sparkling 
Jewels,”  “The  Gospel  Trumpet,”  and  the 
“Morning  Star.”  “Bringing  in  the  Sheaves” 
was  one  of  the  last  songs  from  his  hand. 

His  last  meeting  was  held  in  Dallas, 


Texas,  in  May,  1878.  He  was  killed  by  a 
railroad  accident,  going  from  Dallas  to  Mc- 
Kinney, on  the  7th  of  June,  1878.  During 
his  ministry  he  baptized  over  eleven  thou- 
sand persons. 

WILLIAM  E.  BROWN 

was  born  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  November  13, 
1825.  His  parents  were  Edward  and  Ann 
(McCue)  Brown,  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  father  was  early  engaged  in  transport- 
ing goods  between  Pittsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  1824  he  left  Blairsville,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  had  resided,  and  moved 
to  Xenia,  Ohio.  In  1826  the  family  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  where  the  wife  and  mother 
died  the  following  year. 

The  subject  attended  the  public  schools 
and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  taught 
school  in  Greene  county,  Ohio,  in  which  pro- 
fession he  was  engaged  for  some  time.  Hav- 
ing learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  pay  his  way  while  read- 
ing law  at  Xenia  and  Dayton.  In  March, 
1849,  he  ^as  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar.  With  a letter  of  introduction  from 
his  preceptor,  addressed  to  Thomas  Millikin, 
of  Hamilton,  he  then  proceeded  to  his  fu- 
ture home  and  arriving  here  hung  out  his 
“shingle”  as  an  attorney-at-law.  With 
limited  resources  and  few  acquaintances, 
business  did  not  come  his  way  at  first.  In 
the  fall  of  1849  an  older  lawyer  was  obliged 
to  go  away  on  account  of  ill  health;  he  left 
young  Brown  in  charge  of  his  office  and 
practice.  Shortly  afterwards  the  lawyer 
died  and  Mr.  Brown  thus  became  successor 
to  the  business,  which  amounted  to  about 
six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  which 
he  had  no  trouble  to  retain. 

In  1852  Mr.  Brown  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Rob- 
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ert  Beckett.  Failing  health  induced  him  to 
move  into  the  country,  but  he  still  gave  some 
attention  to  his  legal  practice  and  also  dealt 
in  real  estate.  In  this  he  was  successful, 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  being  of  great  as- 
sistance to  him.  He  continued  thus  oc- 
cupied until  1870,  when  he  became  president 
of  the  Second  National  Bank,  in  which  re- 
sponsible position  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1904.  During  his  incumbency  as 
president  of  the  bank  he  continued  to  deal 
in  real  estate  and  was  also  president  of  the 
Carr-Brown  Milling  Company.  Mr.  Brown 
always  took  a deep  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  was  an  honorable  and  substantial 
citizen  and  received  the  confidence  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  business  or  social 
relations.  In  early  life  he  was  a Democrat, 
but  later  upon  its  organization  became  a 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  born  six 
children,  as  follows:  Clare,  who  married 
W.  B.  Carr,  and  died  in  January,  1892; 
Robert;  William  B. ; Mary,  wife  of  Judge 
R.  E.  Sloan,  a member  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Arizona;  and  Ella  and  Paul.  To 
his  children  Mr.  Brown  gave  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  advantages.  The  family 
are  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  in  which  Mr.  Brown  officiated  as 
an  elder  from  1857  until  his  death. 

ELIJAH  HUGHES 

was  born  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland, 
November  4,  1777,  and  died  about  1845. 
He  was  married  about  1800  to  Sarah  Much- 
ner,  who  was  born  in  the  same  county  May 
5>  1780,  and  died  about  1841.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  were  descendants  respectively  of 
Welsh  and  German  ancestors.’  Mr.  Hughes 
was  a blacksmith  by  trade,  and  carried  on 


the  business  in  his  native  state  for  a few 
years  before  coming  to  Ohio  in  1816.  Upon 
his  arrival  here  he  purchased  a farm  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  acres  in  Liberty  town- 
ship, this  county,  from  Peter  Lesourd,  where 
he  settled  and  for  about  seven  years  tilled 
the  soil  in  connection  with  his  trade,  after 
which  he  gave  up  his  forge  and  turned  his 
attention  entirely  to  farming  and  stock  deal- 
ing. He  was  a prominent  citizen,  and  was 
a devout  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  In  the  family  of  Elijah  Hughes 
there  were  seven  children  who  grew  to  ma- 
turity: Eliza,  Rachael.  Daniel,  Micajah, 
Christopher,  Philip  and  Joshua. 

Of  the  sons,  Daniel,  born  June  27,  1805, 
died  July  14,  1884,  received  a limited  edu- 
cation and  was  brought  up  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  remained  at  home  until  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Indiana 
and  located  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  on  the  Wabash,  but  soon  tired  of  it  and 
returned  to  Ohio.  In  March,  1833,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  B.  Kain,  a native  of  New 
Jersey,  born  in  1805.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Hughes,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Micajah.  located  on  sixty  acres  of  land 
which  was  unimproved,  and  for  seven  years 
they  owned  all  things  in  common.  He  pur- 
chased more  land  at  various  times  until  his 
farm  contained  five  hundred  acres.  He  also 
owned  three  hundred  acres  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kyle’s  Station.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Hughes  were  the  parents  of  four  children, 
of  whom  three  attained  their  majority: 
Mary  Jane,  Mrs.  Job  Mulford;  Elijah  and 
Samuel  Kain.  The  latter  are  residents  of 
Lemon  township  and  live  on  a well  improved 
farm  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  includ- 
ing their  father’s  old  homestead,  where  they 
have  been  associated  in  partnership  for  many 
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years  as  extensive  dealers  in  cattle,  in  which 
business  they  have  been  successful.  In  1891 
they  platted  the  Lakeside  addition  to  Mid- 
dletown, consisting  of  a fine  tract  of  twenty 
acres,  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
Samuel  is  a director  in  the  Miami  Valley 
National  Bank  of  Hamilton.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  March,  1885,  to  Miss  H.  B.  Bou- 
dinet,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Boudinet, 
of  Lemon  township. 

Micajah,  the  second  son  of  Elijah  and 
Sarah  Hughes,  was  born  January  25,  1807, 
and  died  in  August,  1883.  His  wife  was 
Phoebe  Cassidy,  a native  of  Butler  county, 
to  whom  were  born  ten  children,  six  sons 
and  four  daughters.  His  son,  Joseph  B., 
resides  in  New  York  city,  where  he  is  a 
prominent  capitalist,  and  was  consul  to 
Birmingham,  England,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Cleveland.  Micajah 
Hughes  was  a prosperous  farmer  of  Liberty 
township  and  for  twenty  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

Christopher,  the  next  son,  was  bom  De- 
cember 12,  1813.  On  February  6,  1838,  he 
was  married  to  Eliza  A.  Young.  He  was  a 
noted  political  leader  and  fought  strenuously 
for  his  party,  the  Democratic,  from  his  ma- 
jority till  his  death.  He  was  endowed  with 
more  than  ordinary  natural  ability.  Clear  in 
his  judgment,  and  decidedly  firm  in  his  con- 
victions, enterprising  and  public-spirited,  he 
acquired  great  influence,  and  for  many  years 
occupied  a prominent  place  in  social  and 
political  circles.  He  was  four  times  elected 
to  the  legislature,  serving  eight  years.  He 
took  especial  delight  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the 


county  agricultural  society,  and  for  a long 
time  was  a county  commissioner.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  securing  the  location  of  the 
Short  Line  Railroad  (now  known  as  the  Big 
Four)  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati.  He 
possessed  high  principles  of  honor,  and 
though  strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  was 
by  no  means  revengeful.  He  was  very  de- 
termined in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  any 
object  he  believed  to  be  right,  but  whenever 
unsuccessful  he  took  his  defeat  like  a phi- 
losopher. He  was  a sincere  and  steadfast 
friend  and  much  esteemed  citizen. 

Philip  Hughes  was  born  in  Liberty 
township,  October  19,  1820,  and  was  mar- 
ried on  May  5,  1847,  to  Elizabeth  Rose, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Charity  (Garwood) 
Rose,  who  was  born  in  Liberty  township, 
February  26,  1827.  To  them  were  born 
two  children,  Rosa,  born  September  4,  1845. 
who  became  the  wife  of  Linus  P.  Clawson, 
and  Emma,  born  May  12,  1852.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  a prominent  stockbreeder  and  farmer. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hamilton  and  was  a di- 
rector of  that  institution  for  several  years. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Butler  County  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
He  was  a stockholder  and  director  for  some 
time  in  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Cincinnati,  and  he  held  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  in  Fairfield  and 
Liberty  townships. 

Joshua  E.  Hughes,  the  youngest  child 
of  Elijah  and  Sarah  Hughes,  was  born  in 
Liberty  township  January  6,  1823.  In  De- 
cember, 1848,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann 
Legg,  bom  May  18,  1828.  To  them  were 
born  two  children.  Frank  M.  was  bom 
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May  22,  1849,  and  Charles  L.  was  born 
May  23,  1851.  The  latter,  who  was  a 
prominent  farmer  residing  near  Monroe, 
died  about  four  years  ago.  Frank  M.  resides 
at  Hughes’  Station,  where  he  is  a wealthy 
land  owner.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Hamilton  Home  Telephone  Company.  He 
was  married  first  to  Christiana  Swearingen, 
who  died,  and  then  he  married  Hannah  Sha- 
for,  the  daughter  of  Peter  Shafor.  Joshua 
Hughes  was  a wealthy  agriculturist  and 
was  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  for  several  years,  and  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  after  the  death  of  Asa  Shuler, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 

JACOB  MATTHIAS 

was  born  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  October 
21,  1802,  and  attended  school  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  father’s  house.  Early  in  life 
he  learned  the  trade  of  coppersmith,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1827  came  to  Cincinnati,  remain- 
ing there  a year.  He  was  married  in  that 
city  on  the  27th  of  March,  1828,  to  Miss 
Emily  Webb  Grooms.  To  that  marriage 
were  bom  eight  children,  of  whom  one  is 
living,  Emma  C.,  now  the  wife  of  William 
Miller,  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  On  his  first 
coming  to  Ohio  he  had  made  a journey  to 
Hamilton  on  foot,  returning  in  the  same 
manner.  In  company  with  his  brother  Isaac 
he  again  went  to  Hamilton  in  the  spring  of 
1828,  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a per- 
manent resident.  The  two  brothers  at  once 
organized  the  firm  of  I.  & J.  Matthias,  en- 
gaging extensively  in  the  coppersmith  busi- 
ness, subsequently  adding  the  stove  and  tin- 
ware trade.  Jacob  Matthias  was  also  a 


member  of  the  firm  of  Matthias,  Kline  & 
Resor,  conducting  a general  store  in  Ross- 
ville.  Mrs.  Matthias  died  in  1845,  and  on 
April  23,  1857,  he  was  married  to  Ann  M. 
James,  daughter  of  Barton  James,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Hanover  township,  where  he  set- 
tled in  1817.  Mrs.  Matthias  was  born  in 
that  township,  September  16,  1828.  Her 
father  was  a successful  farmer  and  promi- 
nent citizen.  He  raised  a family  of  seven 
children.  Mr.  James  died  about  1861. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthias  were  the  parents  of 
one  son,  W.  J.,  and  two  daughters,  Lutie 
E.  and  Lillie  F.  Three  of  the  grandchildren 
by  Mr.  Matthias’s  first  marriage  are  resi- 
dents of  Idaho,  and  one  of  them,  George 
M.  Parsons,  has  represented  his  district  in 
the  territorial  legislature. 

Jacob  Matthias  represented  his  district 
in  the  state  legislature  in  the  session  of 
1837-1838,  and  was  also  a member  of  the 
city  council  and  the  school  board  at  various 
times.  He  was  also  infirmary  director  for 
some  years  before  his  death.  All  of  these 
offices  he  filled  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents,  and  with  credit  to  himself. 
He  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Univer- 
salist  church,  and  an  active  and  influential 
citizen  and  successful  business  man.  He 
died  August  21,  1877.  The  firm  of  I.  & J. 
Matthias  existed  until  his  death,  or  for  fifty 
years,  his  heirs  soon  after  purchasing  the 
interest  of  Isaac  Matthias,  and  for  several 
years  conducted  the  same  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  W.  J.  Matthias  & Co.  Mr. 
Matthias’s  death  was  a misfortune  to  the 
poor,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  a warm 
friend,  and  the  press  united  in  encomiums 
upon  his  character. 
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JAMES  SMITH, 

once  sheriff  of  Hamilton  county,  lived  for 
a great  portion  of  his  life  in  St.  Clair  town- 
ship. He  was  born  December  22,  1763,  in 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  West  in  the  year  1792,  in  con- 
junction with  General  James  Findlay,  with 
whom  he  formed  a partnership  after  his  ar- 
rival, which  lasted  more  than  ten  years, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  & Findlay. 
Their  store  was  near  the  foot  of  Broadway, 
on  Front  street.  • A short  time  after  his  ar- 
rival he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  on  the  formation  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
he  was  elected  to  that  office  by  the  people, 
being  the  first  one  thus  honored.  So  long 
did  he  hold  the  shrievalty  that  he  was  com- 
monly known  as  “Sheriff  Smith.”  During 
a portion  of  this  time  he  was  collector  of 
the  revenue  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northwestern  Territory  and 
of  the  taxes  for  the  county.  Few  men  in 
the  Northwest  had  more  influence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  community  than  he,  and  none; 
exercised  it  more  wisely.  He  acted  for  a 
time  as  the  private  secretary  of  General,  St. 
Clair,  who  was  governor  of  the  territory, 
and  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  esteem.  He 
was  captain  of  the  first  light  infantry  com- 
pany raised  in  Cincinnati,  and  when  the  sec- 
ond war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out,  went 
to  the  front  as  paymaster  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment, third  detachment  of  the  Ohio  Militia, 
and  was  in  Fort  Meigs  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  British  and  Indians  during  that  war. 
About  the  year  1805  he  came  to  Butler 
county,  settling  on  the.  place  in  section  21, 
St.  Clair  township,  at  the  mouth  of  Four 
Mile  creek.  Here  he  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1834.  He  was  a 


man  of  much  capacity,  benevolence,  and 
public  spirit,  and  gave  his  children  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  educations.  His  widow  and 
they  (except  two  of  the  younger  ones,  who 
died  in  infancy)  survived  him.  The  late 
Charles  K.  and  John  C.  Smith,  both  public 
men  of  prominence,  were  his  sons,  and 
James  Smith,  who  married  a sister  of  Almon 
Davis,  of  this  county.  They  are  now  all 
dead. 

WILLIAM  B.  VAN  HOOK 

was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  26, 
1795.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Van  Hook  and  Catherine  Van  Hook,  who 
were  Hollanders,  and  who  emigrated  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Northwest  Territory  at  a 
very  early  period.  Mr.  Van  Hook  remained 
in  Cincinnati  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  18 12,  when  he  enlisted  as  a private  in 
Captain  David  Oliver's  company  and  served 
as  a soldier  until  peace  was  declared.  He 
moved  from  Cincinnati  to  Hamilton  in 
1818,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  in  1871. 

He  was  by  trade  a carpenter,  which  he 
followed  for  many  years.  He  had  more 
than  ordinary  skill  as  a mechanic  and  builder. 
About  1818  he  and  the  late  James  B. 
Thomas  went  from  Hamilton  to  New  Or- 
leans on  a flat  boat  where  they  remained 
for  several  months,  working  together  at  the 
carpenter  trade.  Mr.  Van  Hook  and  Colonel 
Ball,  of  Trenton,  walked  all  the  way  back 
to  Hamilton  through  the  Indian  country. 
He  was  shortly  afterward  married  to  Julia 
Ann  Stephens,  who  survived  him,  and  who 
died  in  June,  1882. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Van  Hook  exhibited 
quite  a taste  for  the  theater,  and.  as  an 
amateur,  played  with  and  assisted  the  since 
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eminent  tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest.  Mr 
Forrest  never  forgot  his  old  friend  and  never 
visited  Cincinnati  afterwards  without  send- 
ing for  him. 

Mr.  Van  Hook  was  a man  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  filled  with  ability  several 
offices  of  public  trust.  For  several  years  he 
was  a member  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  rep- 
resenting Butler  county  in  the  33d,  34th, 
35th,  36th,  37th  and  51st  general  assemblies. 
He  was  at  one  time  warden  of  the  Ohio  peni- 
tentiary and  was  at  various  times  a member 
and  president  of  the  city  council  of  Hamil- 
ton. During  the  Civil  war  he  was  deputy 
provost  marshal  of  the  third  congressional 
district.  In  politics  he  was  always  an  un- 
wavering  and  ardent  Democrat,  but  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  acted  with  the 
Union  party.  For  more  than  half  a century 
he  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Hamil- 
ton. He  was  a highly  respected,  useful  and 
honored  citizen. 

HENRY  S.  EARHART 

was  born  near  Franklin,  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  February  17,  1800.  He  was  the  son 
of  Martin  Earhart  and  Catherine  Site,  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  that  came  to 
Ohio.  His  grandfather  Earhart  was  a Revo- 
lutionary soldier.  Henry  S.  Earhart  first 
came  to  Hamilton  on  a visit,  about  1815,  but 
did  not  reside  in  the  county  until  1822, 
when,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle,  John 
L.  C.  Schenck,  of  Franklin,  the  leading 
merchant  of  this  section  at  that  time,  he 
established  a store  at  Jacksonburg.  After 
remaining  there  a few  years  he  returned  to 
Hamilton  and  continued  to  reside  there  until 
his  death,  December  4,  1886.  For  a time  he 


was  associated  in  business  with  George  W. 
Tapscott,  but  later  gave  it  up  for  civil 
engineering,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  he  projected  the  hydraulic  works 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Rail- 
road. He  was  married  March  10,  1823,  in 
Franklin,  to  Elizabeth  Tapscott,  daughter 
of  James  and  Mary  (Hendrickson)  Tap- 
scott. She  was  bom  in  Allentown,  Mon- 
mouth county,  New  Jersey,  September  15, 
1796-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earhart  had  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  George  T.  Earhart,  of  Hamil- 
ton, is  one.  Henry  S.  Earhart  was  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Hamilton;  for  six 
years  he  was  a member  of  the  city  council 
and  was  identified  with  every  movement  of 
his  time  calculated  to  further  the  well-being 
of  his  home  city  and  county. 

ALEXANDER  DELORAC 

was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens  of  Hamilton.  He  settled  in  Frank- 
lin in  1805,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a 
trader  for  many  years,  making  regular  trips 
to  New  Orleans  every  spring  with  whiskey, 
pork  and  flour.  Captain  Delorac  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  army  of  1812,  and  he  was  in 
several  skirmishes  with  the  Indians.  In  his 
earlier  life  he  was  somewhat  celebrated  in 
sporting  circles,  and  was  proclaimed  fistic 
champion  on  general  muster  days,  and  at 
race  courses.  He  was  also  noted  as  a pedes- 
trian. In  1832  he  ran  a race  of  six  hundred 
yards  at  a company  muster  near  Palmyra, 
Warren  county,  with  a boy  about  six  years 
old  astride  his  back,  against  a taller  man 
than  himself,  and  he  won  the  race.  He 
resided  for  many  years  in  a comfortable 
dwelling  on  Prospect  Hill,  in  West  Hamil- 
ton, a point  where  the  Indians  in  old  times 
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laid  in  wait  to  shoot  and  scalp  persons  who 
straggled  from  the  fort.  Captain  Delorac 
also  once  resided  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  trade.  In  his  youth  he  was 
a clerk  for  John  Sutherland,  and  then  and 
afterward  acquired  a knowledge  of  boating 
on  the  Miami  unsurpassed  by  any  other  man. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  about 
1872,  he  was  one  of  Hamilton’s  oldest  citi- 
zens. 

WILLIAM  C.  FRECHTLING 

was  born  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, May  19,  1837.  He  came  to  Hamil- 
ton at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a poor  German 
lad  fresh  from  the  fatherland,  and  possessed 
nothing  save  a stout  and  resolute  heart  and 
a hand  not  afraid  of  work.  In  Cincinnati, 
where  he  located  immediately  after  his  ar- 
rival in  America,  he  learned  the  trade  of 
cigarmaker,  but  this  he  never  followed.  His 
first  position  in  Hamilton  was  a clerkship  in 
the  store  of  his  friend  and  countryman,  Con- 
rad Getz.  A faithful  service  of  three  years 
enabled  him  to  start  in  business  for  himself. 
Together  with  his  brother  Henry  he  founded 
the  Frechtling  grocery,  dry  goods  and 
queensware  stores,  which  have  since  de- 
veloped into  four  great  establishments.  The 
original  business  was  at  the  present  site  in 
the  Beckett  block  and  has  only  changed 
by  its  steady  and  substantial  growth  and 
the  retirement  in  1879  of  Henry  Frechtling, 
Sr.  The  Frechtling  wholesale  grocery, 
which  was  established  in  1892,  under  the 
management  of  Edward  H.  Frechtling,  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  original  business.  In 
1887,  Mr.  Frechtling  purchased  the  Globe 
Opera  House  building.  He  owned  other 
valuable  real  estate.  Mr.  Frechtling  always 
conducted  his  business  on  honest  and  con- 


servative lines.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
last  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Fries,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1865.  To  this  union 
were  bom  children,  namely,  Edward  H., 
Helen,  Philip,  Ralph,  Corrine  and  Camilla. 
Mr.  Frechtling  died  in  I9°3>  sixty-six 
years. 

THOMAS  V.  HOWELL 

was  born  in  Rossville,  September  28,  1826. 
He  received  an  education  in  the  common 
school,  and  when  about  twelve  years  of  age 
entered  the  employment  of  G.  P.  Bell,  a mer- 
chant, and  continued , with  him  some  ten 
years,  when  he  went  to  Cincinnati  with  the 
firm  of  Reily  & Woods.  He  returned  to 
Hamilton  and  entered  the  employment  of 
Brown  & Leigh,  remaining  there  until 
March,  1849,  when,  in  company  with  D.  G. 
Leigh,  they  purchased  the  business  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Van  Hook,  and  began  the  firm  of 
Leigh  & Howell,  under  which  title  they 
traded  for  two  and  a half  years.  Mr.  Leigh 
then  sold  out  to  John  Dye. 

About  1854  Mr.  Howell  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  partner  and  carried  on  the 
business  alone  for  twelve  years.  On  begin- 
ning in  1849,  his  trade  was  not  limited  ex- 
clusively to  dry  goods,  but  embraced  all  that 
is  commonly  sold  in  country  stores,  including 
at  one  time  a large  stock  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  afterward  of  millinery.  In  1870  he 
admitted  his  son,  David  Leigh  Howell,  as  a 
partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  T.  V.  How- 
ell & Son.  In  1875  they  built  a handsome 
three-story  building  on  High  street,  an 
which  was  admirably  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. Their  former  store  had  been  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  High  streets.  The  firm 
also  established  an  extensive  concern  in 
Middletown,  and  a few  years  ago  ui 
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handsome  business  house  in  that  city.  In 
1902,  the  store  at  Hamilton  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  the  firm  immediately  re- 
built upon  a grander  scale,  and  today  the 
T.  V.  Howell  & Son  Company  store  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  southern  Ohio. 

Mr.  Howell  was  married  October  20, 
1&49>  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Connor,  daughter 
of  David  Connor,  a former  well-known  resi- 
dent of  Hamilton.  They  were  the  parents  of 
one  daughter  and  one  son,  the  former  being 
Kate  C.  Howell  and  the  latter  David  L. 
Howell.  T.  V.  Howell  was  a self-made 
man,  and  had  no  early  advantages.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  and  contributed  liberally  of 
his  means  and  influence  in  sustaining  the 
government  during  the  Civil  war.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howell  are  both  dead.  The  former 
died  in  1900  and  the  latter  in  April,  1896 

REV.  STEPHEN  GARD 

was  born  in  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  No- 
vember 3,  1776.  He  received  his  education 
in  a common  school,  except  a few  months 
in  a private  classical  school  in  his  native 
county.  He  was  married  to  Rachel  Pearce 
in  1801.  He  emigrated  to  Ohio  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  making  a 
temporary  stay  at  Columbia,  and  moving  to 
Butler  county  and  settling  on  the  present 
site  of  Trenton  the  same  year.  He  came 
to  Ohio  in  company  with  his  father-in-law, 
Michael  Pearce  and  family,  and  Dr.  Squire 
Littell,  who  headed  a colony  of  immigrants 
from  New  Jersey.  Rev.  Gard  was  the  first 
resident  minister  in  Butler  county,  and  in 
1800  founded  the  first  church  organization 
in  the  county — The  Elk  Creek  Baptist 
church,  of  which  he  became  the  pastor,  and 
continued  as  such  until  his  death,  August  14, 


1839.  He  organized  nearly  all  the  Primitive 
or  Old  School  Baptist  churches  in  the  Mi- 
ami valley. 

To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gard  were  born 
several  children  as  follows : Eliza,  who  mar- 
ried William  Wilson,  of  Middletown ; Phebe, 
who  married  Wilkeson  Taylor;  Isaac  n! 
became  a physician  and  married  Louisa 
Todd,  of  Newport,  Kentucky ; Fairman,  who 
also  became  a physician  and  married  Lucy 
Todd,  a sister  of  Louisa  Todd;  Sarah  mar- 
ried John  C.  Potter;  Mary  L.  married  Ezra 
Potter  and  Rachel  died  unmarried.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gard  was  twice  married.  His  second 
wife  was  Mary  Van  Horn.  By  her  he  had 
one  child,  William  B.  Gard,  who  became  a 
physician. 

REV.  MOSES  CRUME, 

a pioneer  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  was  born  in  1766.  He  came 
to  Butler  county  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  an  itinerant  preacher.  He 
was  converted  in  1787  and  began  to  preach 
in  1791.  His  earliest  appearance  was  near 
Oxford  in  1805.  He  *s  described  as  a portly, 
dignified  man  of  intellectual  appearance  and 
was  said  to  closely  resemble  President 
George  Washington.  He  was  sent  out  as 
a missionary  among  the  Indians  and  for  a 
time  labored  in  the  vicinity  of  Connersville. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Oxford 
township  and  made  appointments  to  preach 
soon  after  the  first  settlements  were  made. 
Mr.  Crume  resided  in  Oxford  for  several 
years.  Sarah,  Mr.  Crume’s  first  wife,  died 
May  10,  1829,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  four 
months  and  twenty-four  days.  Anna,  the 
second  wife,  died  June  5,  1853,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  Rev.  Crume  was  the  founder 
of  the  Methodist  church  at  Oxford  and  was 
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its  pastor  during  the  year  1813,  and  again 
in  1822.  He  also  preached  at  various  points 
in  Butler  county  and  his  appointments  at 
Oxford  were  for  every  sixth  Sabbath.  He 
was  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district  in 
1817.  At  that  time  the  Ohio  conference  con- 
tained all  of  Ohio,  portions  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  the 
district  embraced  all  the  country  lying  north 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  between  the  Great 
Miami  and  Whitewater  rivers. 

Rev.  Crume  died  April  1,  1839,  aged 
seventy-three  years.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  old  burial  ground  at  Oxford 
and  his  grave  was  marked  by  a plain  monu- 
ment. He  left  numerous  descendants. 

PETER  MURPHY 

was  born  in  Liberty  township,  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  October  1,  1820,  being  a son  of  Cor- 
nelius and  Elnora  (Windsor)  Murphy,  na- 
tives, respectively,  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  Grandfather  Peter  Murphy  was 
born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  still  a young  man,  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  sojourned 
for  a time  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  mar- 
ried a lady  born  in  the  United  States  but  of 
Irish  parentage.  From  Pennsylvania  he  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  thence  to  Ohio,  and 
settling  in  Butler  county  entered  a tract  of 
government  land  on  which  he  passed  his  re- 
maining years.  He  was  identified  with  the 
history  of  this  county  during  an  early  period 
of  its  settlement,  having  come  here  prior  to 
1800.  His  life  occupation  was  that  of  a 
tiller  of  the  soil. 

The  father  of  the  subject  was  one  of 
seven  children,  whose  names  were  James, 
John,  Peter,  Cornelius,  Isabelle,  Sarah  and 


Nellie.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
came  with  the  family  to  Ohio,  where  he  mar- 
ried a Miss  Elliott.  At  her  death  this  lady 
left  one  son,  Lewis,  who  became  a money 
broker  in  Cincinnati  and  engaged  in  that 
business  until  his  demise.  The  second  mar- 
riage of  Cornelius  Murphy  united  him  with 
Elnora  Windsor  and  by  their  union  were 
born  the  following  children : John,  deceased, 
formerly  a broker  in  Cincinnati;  Peter,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch;  Cornelius,  who  en- 
gaged in  farming  near  Bentonville,  Indiana, 
until  his  death;  Eliza  Ann  and  James,  who 
died  in  infancy;  Mary  Ann,  deceased,  for- 
merly the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Ellsworth,  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana;  Margaret  Jane,  who 
married  John  L.  Withrow  and  died  in  But- 
ler county,  Ohio;  Angeline,  wife  of  Robert 
B.  Withrow,  a resident  of  Butler  county, 
and  Ellen  Eliza,  who  first  married  Barkley 
Boyd  and  afterward  became  the  wife  of  the 
late  William  M.  Boyd,  of  Hamilton. 

Cornelius  Murphy  led  a life  of  industry 
and  accumulated  a large  and  valuable  prop- 
erty, which  at  his  death  was  divided  among 
his  heirs.  He  was  in  his  sixty-third  year 
when  he  died;  his  wife  died  at  the  age  of 
about  seventy-nine  years.  Both  were  devout 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Peter  Murphy  passed  his  boyhood  days 
on  the  farm.  He  was  educated  in  the  typical 
pioneer  log  school  house.  When  about 
twenty-four  he  was  married  to  Cyrena  Van 
Gordon,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Van  Gordon, 
a pioneer  of  Liberty  township,  where  she  was 
born.  They  began  housekeeping  in  a log 
cabin  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  for  four  years 
he  engaged  in  farming.  For  two  years  en- 
suing he  kept  a store  at  Princeton,  Ohio. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Butler 
countv,  and  served  two  terms.  He  then  pur- 
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chased  land  near  Princeton,  Ohio,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock  raising,  which  he 
followed  with  great  success  until  1886,  when 
he  removed  to  Hamilton  and  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Miami  Valley  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  became  president  and 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  death 
in  1897.  For  fourteen  years  before  remov- 
ing to  Hamilton  he  was  a stockholder  and 
director  in  the  Hamilton  First  National 
Bank.  An  ardent  Democrat,  he  was  elected 
upon  that  ticket  to  various  responsible  posi- 
tions. Besides  having  been  sheriff  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state 
senate  for  two  years.  He  was  a director  in 
the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Cincinnati  for  several  years.  For  eighteen 


years  he  was  a member  of  the  Butler  county 
board  of  agriculture,  which  he  served  as 
director,  vice-president  and  president.  For 
a number  of  years  he  was  identified  actively 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  the  father  of  six  chil- 
dren, as  follows : Sallie  Maria,  who  married 
J.  E.  Anderson,  of  Preble  county;  Lewis  D., 
now  residing  in  Liberty  township ; Cora  E., 
wife  of  O.  D.  Pocock,  of  Camden,  Ohio; 
William  E.,  who  resides  in  Preble  county; 
Harry,  who  resides  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Liberty  township,  and  Clarence,  late  pro- 
bate judge  of  Butler  county,  and  now  a well- 
known  and  successful  practicing  attorney  of 
Hamilton. 
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